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SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 

AND    UIS    WORKS. 
I. 
Among  the  (liatin^uUhrd  characters  uf  the  last  cen- 
ttirr,  «i  upon  the  profcs- 

gioii  nr  -L'*  led  thcni,  wo 

nja>  i.ui.     It  is  sullu-ient 

for-  i   the  natural  powors 

of  hit  mind,  that,  lii  wbatover  dircition  his  capacity 
may  dcvelope  itself,  he  >li>iuld  continuo,  in  order  to 
excel,  to  cultivate  the  object  to  which  his  capacity 
tends,  to  at  to  make  such  object  individual,  and  his 
own.  Painting  is,  and  hat  been,  from  the  early  days 
of  the  world,  one  of  the  great  arts  of  life  ;  and  to 
that  department  of  it.  which  is  occupied  in  the  deli- 
neation of  portraits,  Keynolds  was  throughout  his 
life  most  chiefly  and  successfully  devoted. 

T  lis    of  antiquity    tell    us    that    portrait- 

pan.  .  its  rise  in  very  old  times  in  the  city  of 

Curiutii,  la  Greece,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  young 
woman  tracing  the  profile  of  her  lover  by  his  shadow 
cmst  upon  the  wull  by  a  lamp.  This  was  to  serve  as 
a  memento  during  a  separation,  which  the  dread  con- 
cerns of  war  were  about  to  inflict  upon  them  : — and 
in  this  dwells  one  of  the  great  charms  and  incentives 
to  this  species  of  painting, — a  charm  which  incites 
and  enchains  the  mind  with  the  desire  to  possess,  in 
spite  of  time,  of  absence,  space,  and  death,  such  a 
means  of  calling  uj)  the  features,  looks,  and  expression 
of  those  whom  we  have  loved  and  lost  on  earth,  that 
they  may  seem  to  be  constantly  with  us  in  this  worlci, 
at  we  trust  they  will  be  eternally  in  the  next.  What- 
erer  may  be  the  merits  and  excellencies  of  all  other 
species  of  painting,  whether  they  be  of  a  mental  or 
mechanical  kind,  they  cannot  in  this  one  quality  com- 
pete with  the  tracing  of  portraits ;  for  the  latter 
ministers  to  the  best  and  holiest  of  human  propensi- 
ties, and  excellence  in  this  ministration  is  naturally 
and  deser>edly  rewarded.  That  the  painting  of  por- 
traits is,  and  has  been,  liberally  rewarded,  as  condu- 
cing to  gratify  pride  and  vanity,  cannot  be  denied  : 
but  we  do  not  refuse  the  go(»d  because  sullied  with 
evil ;  and  we  do  not  refuse  due  honour  to  Sir  Joshua, 
though,  as  Northcote  remarks,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  "to  discover  only  the  perfections  of  those  whom 
he  1  '  d." 

'J  I  tenor  of  the  foregoing  sentiments  has 

been  lung  ugo  confirmed  by  the  pen  of  Johnson,  who 
speaks  of  this  department  of  the  art  as  being  "  cm- 
ployed  in  dilTusin':  ip,  in  renewing  tenderness, 
in  quickening  th<  .  of  the  absent,  and  con- 
tinuing the  presence  of  the  dead."  The  exercise  of 
of  this  art,  he  goes  on  to  observe,  every  man 
desires  "  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  he  loves,  and 
by  whom  he  hopes  to  be  remembered.  This  use  of 
the  art  is  a  natural  and  reasonable  consequence  of 
affection  :  and  though,  like  all  other  human  actions, 
it  is  often  complicated  with  pride,  yet  even  such  pride 
is  more  laudable  than  that  by  which  palaces  are 
covered  with  pictures,  that,  however  excellent,  neither 
imply  the  owner's  virtue,  nor  excite  it." 

The  subject  of  this  paper  was  bom  at  Plympton, 
in  Devonshire,  in  l"-'.'i,  and  was  one  of  a  large 
famdy.  His  father  was  a  clergyman  and  master  of 
the  grammar  school  of  the  place.  He  has  been 
accused  of  neglecting  the  education  of  his  son  ;  but 
if  y  W  attention  was   not   driven   to  the 

ac'i'  .  'crature   in   the   ordinary  course,   it 

was  owing  to  his  strong  natural  prcdilecti<m  for 
sketching,  principally,  the  human  features.  His  con- 
sequent n<-glect  of  the  pursuits,  which  education  im- 
poses on  the  young,  was  a  source  of  much  rebuke 
ftum  bis  lire: — poetry,  paiating,  and  the  fine  arts. 


generally  having  been  found  to  bring  their  incipient 
professors  into  much  trouble,  for  neglecting,  in  the 
judgment  of  their  older  and  wriser  friends,  better  and 
more  substantial  interests.  Some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished poets  have  been  in  early  life  educated  with 
a  view  to  the  law  :  Reynolds  was  destined  to  the  proc- 
tice  of  physic.  But  having  a  natural  tendency  to 
limning,  he  could  not  nor  did  he  attempt  to  restrain 
the  impulses  of  nature.  Hence  he  was  deficient  in 
the  routine  of  scholastic  learning  ;  but,  though  he 
believed  that  genius  and  capacity  were  identical,  and 
that  he  possessed  these  in  reference  to  the  arts,  he 
did  not  fall  into  the  seductive  fallacy,  which  some- 
times leads  genius  astray,  namely,  that  fits  of  inspira- 
tion beget  skill,  and  thereby  relieve  the  possessor 
from  earnest  and  assiduous  toil. 

From  his  earliest  years,  therefore,  till  he  was  about 
nineteen  years  of  age,  his  time  was  chiefly  taken  up 
in  copying  such  pictures  and  prints  as  came  within  his 
reach;  in  taking  likenesses  of  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions ;  and  in  perusing  all  such  books  as  fell  iit  hia 
way,  which  treated  of  painting  and  perspective.  Some 
of  his  performances  at  lengtli  struck  the  attention 
of  his  father,  who,  thereupon,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  sent  Joshua  to  Londcm,  where  he  began  his 
professional  studies  under  Hudson,  the  most  cele- 
brated portrait-painter  of  the  day,  on  the  18th  of 
October,  17-11,  which  day  is  the  festival  of  St.  Luke, 
the  reputed  patron  of  painters. 

In  the  practice  of  portrait-painting,  it  has  been 
wisely  and  acutely  observed  by  those  who  are  com- 
petent judges  of  the  merit  of  it,  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  judgment,  to  give  merely  an  exact  and 
mathematical  likeness  of  an  individual,  if  there  be  not 
imparted  to  the  picture  an  expression  which  shall 
arouse  in  the  beholder's  mind  such  an  idea  of  vital 
warmth,  as  we  should  entertain  if  we  actually  beheld  the 
living  prototype  of  the  portrait.  In  this,  we  are  told 
Hudson,  the  preceptor  of  Reynolds,  was  essentially  de- 
ficient ;  though  otherwise  a  distinguished  and  accurate 
maker  of  portraits  :  w-hereas,  Reynolds,  by  connecting 
the  latter  excellence  with  the  former,  rose,  on  this 
ground,  to  the  very  top  of  his  profession.  He  remained 
with  Hudson  about  three  years,  and  then  returned  into 
Devonshire;  the  separation  having  probably  taken 
place,  in  consequence  of  Reynolds  pursuing  a  style 
of  painting  very  much  out  of  the  ordinary  beat.  The 
event,  which  led  to  their  parting  was  Reynolds's 
painting  the  portrait  of  an  old  servant-woman  of 
Hudson's.  This  picture  astonished  his  master,  and 
obtained  unbounded  applause  in  the  Gallery. 

Having  acquired  the  friendship  and  patronage  of 
several  distinguished  persons,  Reynolds  soon  after 
returned  to  London,  and  lived  for  a  while  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  which  was  then  the  favourite  residence 
of  artists,  and  where  something  like  an  Academy  was 
established. 

As  most  of  those,  which  are  esteemed  to  be  the 
best  productions  of  the  best  painters  of  the  middle 
ages,  are  congregated  at  Rome;  and  as  Rome  has,  in 
consequence,  been  held  to  be  the  finishing  academy  of 
artists  j  it  was  only  a  natural  desire  in  Reynolds 
about  this  time  to  visit  the  city  of  the  Seven  Hills. 
In  the  year  \74'J,  after  voyaging  about  with  C(minio- 
dore  Keppcl  up  the  ^Mediterranean,  he  landed  at 
Leghorn,  and  proceeded  direct  to  Rome. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  and  astonishing  circum- 
stance in  the  history  and  profession  of  painting,  that 
Reynolds,  and  many  other  distinguished  painters, 
when  at  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  viewing,  studying, 
and  imbibing  the  principles  of  the  great  masters, 
should  have  felt  but  little  impression  from  them  at 
the  early  cuntemplatioa  of  their  performances.     To 
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(li'seribe  the  feelings  of  Sir  Jonhuo,  n»  he  has  ingc- 
niioimly  <k'vrl<ii)C(l  thoni,  wmild  bi-  to  pourtniy  the 
d'cliii;;-!  of  rnuiiy  othor  prod-ssnl  uiliiiircr!(  of  the  fine 
(irts,  Icaviii);  thfir  iiiReuudtmni'SS  out  of  tin-  (|Uo«fi()ii. 
Till-  kccpiT  of  tlie  Vuticnii  tolii  RcynoUlM  thnt  many 
visitors  ut  Rome,  who  went  to  sec  the  paintiiigo,  nnd 
Raphael's  in  particular,  would  ask,  when  they  had 
seen  the  whole  collection,  where  the  performances 
of  Raphael  were  to  be  found  ? — and  would  not  be- 
lieve, that  they  had  already  passed  through  the  rooms 
where  they  were  kept.  When  Reynolds  found  that 
others,  even  the  greotest  of  painters,  had  stood  in  the 
like  case  with  himself,  in  not  all  at  once  admiring 
nnd  appreciating  the  merits  of  Raphael,  he  felt  com- 
forted i  and  solaced  himself  with  the  just  and  wise  re- 
flection, thnt  he  himself  wos  then  in  the  midst  of 
works  executed  upon  principles,  with  which  he  was  ut 
first  totally  unacquainted;  that  he  had  come  from  a 
country  where  the  arts  were  then  in  a  low  state; 
that  the  name  of  Raphael,  and  his  admirable  paintings, 
did  not  owe  their  reputation  to  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  of  mankind:  consequently  that  he  himself 
had  come  to  the  Roman  School,  not  to  congratulate 
himself  on  his  own  acquirements,  but  to  relearn  the 
principles  of  his  art.  In  a  short  time,  he  tells  us,  a 
new  taste  and  perception  dawned  upon  him ;  that, 
instead  of  admiriu;;  stiff  and  extravagant  attitudes,  he 
began  to  feel  the  sober  dignity  and  majestic  simplicity 
of  the  illustrious  Italian  to  be  more  congenial  with 
the  feelings  of  his  own  soul.  Before  he  left  Rome, 
therefore,  he  became  one  of  the  daily  worshippers  of 
these  models  of  excellence  in  the  art.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  remarks,  that  many  visitors  at  Rome,  who 
had  no  taste  or  feeling  for  the  art,  made  pretensions 
to  instantaneous  raptures  at  the  sight  of  Raphael's 
works. 

The  whole  character  and  conduct  of  Reynolds  in 
life  was  marked  by  urbanity  and  courtliness.  His 
behaviour,  when  thrown  into  the  way  of  pretenders 
to  the  art  of  painting,  is  happily  sketched  by  Gold- 
smith at  the  conclusion  of  his  "  Retahation."  The 
deafness  of  Sir  Joshua,  there  alluded  to,  was  brought 
on  by  a  dangerous  illness,  which  he  suffered  at 
Home. 

To  coxcnmbs  averse,  yol  ino«t  civilly  steering ; 
When  thoy  judged  without  skill,  lie  was  still  hard  of 

lioarinj; : 
When  tliey  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Corrcpfios,  and  stiiff, 
lie  shifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  snutf. 

The  reader  will  gain  some  idea  of  the  taste  and 
genius  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  from  the  frontispiece 
to  the  present  number.  "The  Infant  Academy"  is  a 
happy  example  of  our  artist's  power  in  grouping  and 
designing  children,  and  in  pourtraying  the  innocence 
of  youth  and  childhood.  By  the  will  of  Sir  Joshua, 
the  second   choice  was  given  to  Lord  Palinerston,  of 

i  any  picture  of  his  (Sir  Joshua's)  own  painting;  and 
his  lordship  chose  "The  Infant  Academy,"  which  has 
been  made  known  to  the  world  through  the  engraving 

I  by  Hayward. 


THE  CALENDAR. 


I.  (luldon  Number 


The  wise  man,  says  the  Bible,  walks  with  God; 
Surveys,  far  on,  tlio  endless  line  of  life; 
A'alues  iiis  sotil,  thinks  of  eternity, 
Uotli  worlds  considiMN,  and  provides  for  both: 
M'itb  ren.son'a  eye  his  passions  piiurds;  aljstains 
From  evil;  lives  on  liopt.',  on  hope,  tlie  fruit 
Of  faitli;  looks  u])war(i,  jmrifies  bis  soul, 
K^pands  bis  win^s,  nnd  mounts  into  tlio  sky; 
I'lvsses  the  Sun,  and  pains  liis  Father's  house. 
And  drinks  with  angels  fron\  the  fonnt  of  bliss. 

roLLOc's  Course  of  Time. 


t     I.  (iuldon  Nui 
•-'.  K|>act 
3.  Holit  ('ycl.> 
i.      '      4.  i- '     ■ 
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TiiK  following  article  is  supplementary  to  on  article 
entitled,  "  What  is  an  Almanac  ?"  p.  IJO,  Vol.  XV., 
of  this  work.  The  terms  useil  at  the  head  of  this 
paper,  arc  usually  denominated  the  (^iinoNoi.onrCAL 
AND  Common  Notks  of  the  Almanac  or  Calendar. 

The  Calk.vdak  is  an  adjustment  uf  time,  accord* 
ing  to  rule,  for  the  use  of  society.  The  term 
"Calendar"  is  derived  from  an  old  classic  word 
implying  to  call,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Pontifex  Muximus,  the  head  of  the  ancient  Roman 
priests,  jirnclaiming ,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
the  date  of  the  a()pearance  of  the  new  m(X)n,  and  the 
festivals  to  be  observed  throughout  the  month. 

In  the  early  stages  of  society,  the  progress  of  timo 
was  estimated  by  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon  | 
the  former  marking  out  year«,  seasons,  and  dayi  j 
and  the  latter,  months  and  weeks. 

But,  as  we  observed  in  the  former  paper,  of  the 
several  divisions  of  time,  it  ha*  been  most  difficult  to 
determine  with  accuracy,  the  month  and  the  year; 
since  the  revolution  of  neither  the  sun  nor  the  moon 
is  completed  in  an  exact  number  of  days.  To  re- 
concile the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  Mrjth 
the  common  account  of  time,  and  to  make  th''m 
agree  with  each  other,  was  the  object  held  in  view 
upon  reforming  the  Calendar  on  the  following  re- 
markable occasions  : — 

i.  Julius  C;csar,  being  convinced  by  the  Greek 
astronomer,  Sosigenes,  that  the  year  then  employed 
was  too  short,  and  that  it  could  never  be  properly 
settled  but  by  referring  it  to  the  (apparent)  annual 
revolution  of  the  sun,  and  finding  that  about  ninety 
days  had  been  lost  by  the  old  reckoning,  made  the 
first  Julian  year  to  consist  of  -l-l  1  days,  which  was  in 
consequence  called  the  "  year  of  confusion."  Thi« 
year  was  thus  made  to  terminate  at  the  proper 
season.  The  following  years,  with  the  months,  were 
then  adjusted  nearly  as  they  are  at  present ;  and,  as 
the  year  was  from  that  time  made  to  consist  of  ,3'i,'>J 
days,  a  day  was  inserted  every  fourth  year,  between 
the  (ith  and  5th  of  the  Calends  of  March,  (which 
d.nys  answer  to  the  2  1th  and  '2;>th  of  Fcbruarj")  ;  so 
that,  the  (ith  day  of  the  Calends  of  March  being  re- 
peated, there  were  accounted  to  be  tico  sljrth-dni/x  of 
the  Calends  of  March,  and  the  day  thus  inserted  was 
named  bissrxlus  dies,  or  the  double-sixth  day;  whence 
we  call  Leap-year,  in  which  this  addition  is  made, 
Bisscjrlile. 

ii.  But,  as  the  year  docs  not  consist  of  quite  3C5i 
days,  it  was  found,  in  the  sixteenth  century  after  the 
birth  of  Clirist,  that  the  course  of  the  civil  year  was 
ten  days  in  advance  of  the  course  of  the  sun.  The 
calendar  was,  therefore,  again  corrected  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  A.  D.  1583.  Tliis,  which  is 
caHed  the  new  style,  was  adopted  in  England,  a.  d. 
1752,  as  noticed  in  our  former  paper.  The  regu- 
lations assumed  in  this  second  reformation  of  the 
Calendar,  are  such  as,  reckoning  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  will  make  the  civil  year  and  the  course  of 
the  sun  to  differ  after  the  lapse  of  4000  years,  only 
to  the  amount  of  one  day  ! 

The  Notes  given  at  the  head  of  this  article,  were 
the  elements  employed  in  the  correction  of  the  Calen- 
dar i  and  these  we  proceed  briefly  to  explain. 
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1.  Tlic  GoinFN  NvMBKR  is  the  number  which  any  | 
(tivcu  yiar  holds  in  the  L<iuar  Cycle,  whu  h  is*  o  period  ^ 
of    iiinctt-cn    yrnrs.    nt  the   lapse  of  which   the   new 
mouiis    tuke    place    on    the  saiiie  days  of  the  same  j 
months  n-s|»cclivcly  as  at  the    commencement  of  the 
i\iU-.     Tlien-fi>re,  while   the  sun  performs  its  annual 
course  nineteen  times,  those  of  the  moon  amount  to 
•.*a:>.     Ttie  importance  of  this  discovery  in  the   regu-  i 
laliun  of  time  was  held  to  be  so  great,  that  the  rule  i 
for  ascertaining  the  number  of  the  year  in  the  Lanar  | 
Cycle  was  mscribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  a  tablet,  set  up 
in  the  mnrkit-place  of  Athens,  in  Greece.     Hence,  the 
term   (iounKN   number.     The  rule  is  given  iu   the 
Cal-ndar  which  prefaces  the  Church  service. 

2.  The  Ei'ACT  is  the  number  of  days  over  and 
above  all  the  complete  courses  of  the  moon,  for  any 
number  of  years,  in  any  part  of  the  Lunar  Cycle. 
Hence,  it  is  the  moon's  age  at  the  heginiiing  of  any 
year  ;  that  is,  the  number  of  days  w  hich  have  elapsed 
•ince  the  last  new  moon  in  the  preceding  year. 

3.  The  Solar  Cvclb  is  a  period  of  twenty-eight 
years,  which,  owing  to  leap-year,  must  necessarily 
pass  round  before  the  days  of  the  month  can  return 
resp«ctiv-lY  to  the  same  days  of  the  week  as  at  the 
commencement  of  the  cycle. 

4.  The  Dominical  or  Sunday  Lktter  is  one  of 
the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  which  letters 
are  used  to  denote  respectively  the  days  of  the  week, 
and  one  of  which  letters  must  of  course  fall  to  the 
Sunday  throughout  the  year.  But,  owing  to  leap- 
year,  their  order  is  every  fourth  year  disturbed  ;  so 
that  the  Solar  Cycle  must  pass  fduiuI  before  the  let- 
ters can  fall  resj>ectively  to  the  same  days  of  the 
week.  The  present  being  leap-year,  there  are  two 
Sunday  letters ;  the  left-hand  letter  is  used  till  the 
end  of  February,  and  the  other  till  the  end  of  the 
year. 

5.  Roman  In  diction  was  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Constantine,  a.d. 
312,  for  the  payment  of  certain  taxes  from  the  sub- 
ject* of  the  empire. 

6.  The  NuMBKR  OF  Direction.  It  having  been 
decided  by  an  assembly  i>f  Christian  bishops  at  the 
Council  of  Nice,  in  Asia,  a.  d.  325,  that  Easter  Day 
IS  always  "  the  first  Sunday  a/Irr  the  Full  Moou  which 
happens  upon,  or  next  alter,  the  21st  of  March,"  it 
follows  that  Easter  Day  cannot  take  place  earlier  than 
the  22nd  of  March,  or  later  than  the  2;"ith  of  April  ; 
so  that  from  one  date  to  the  other  (both  inclusive) 
are  thirty-five  days.  The  numlier  of  direction  is  that 
day  of  the  thirty-five,  on  which  Easter-Sunday  falls. 

7.  The  Julian  Period  consists  of  7980  years; 
which  is  produced  by  the  multiplication  into  each 
other  of  the  Solar  Cycle,  the  Lunar  Cycle,  and  the 
Roman  Indiction  (28  X  19  X  Ij  =7(iH()).  This 
period  is  reckoned  from  709  years  before  the  creation 
of  the  world,  when  the  three  cycles  are  supposed  to 
commence  together  ;  which  circumstance  cannot  take 
place  again  until  the  lapse  of  the  entire  period,  A.  u. 
3267. 

The  Roman  Indiction  and  the  Julian  Period  arc  not 
now  of  pntclical  use  in  the  Calendar  ;  but  the  other 
(ibtervatitm*  will  serve  to  assist  those  who  wish  to 
iinderslaud  the    Calendar,  which    is  prefixed    to    the 
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THE  DUCHY  OF  SAXE-COBURG  GOTIIA. 
CoBURG  is  a  country  which  has  been  as  yet  little 
visited  by  travellers,  because  it  does  not  lie  in  the 
course  of  the  great  roads  ;  hut  the  fine  scenery,  the 
unsophisticated  and  original  old  German  tone  of 
manners,  the  economical  mode  of  living,  and  the 
celebrity  of  its  reigning  family,  will  probably  gradu- 
ally attract  many  strangers. 

The  ducal  house  of  Saxc-Coburg-Gofha  is  of  the 
Lutheran  religion.  The  reigning  duke  is  Ernest, 
born  January  2,  1781,  wht>  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
December  9,  1806.  He  was  married,  first  to  Louisa, 
princess  of  Saxe-Gotha,  from  whom  he  was  separated 
in  182(i,  and  who  died  in  1 832,  and  secondly,  in  1H32, 
to  Maria,  (laughter  of  the  late  Duke  Alexander  of 
Wiirtcmherg.  He  has  two  sons,  Ernest,  the  hi'ir  ap- 
parent, born  June  21,  1818,  and  Albert*,  born  the 
succeeding  year.  Of  his  two  sisters,  Julia,  mairied 
to  Prince  Constantine  of  Russia,  from  whom  she  was 
divorced  in  1820,  is  dead;  the  other  is  Victoria, 
duchess  of  Kent,  born  August  17,  1786  :  he  has  also 
two  brothers,  Ferdinand,  born  178.'),  and  Leopold, 
king  of  the  Belgians,  born  1790.  The  former  has 
three  sons  and  (me  daughter  ;  the  eldest  son,  Ferdi- 
nand, is  married  to  Donna  Maria,  queen  of  Portugal. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  provinces  of   the 
duchy  and  of  their  population:  — 
Area  iu  Ooo.     ropul*- 
Sq.  Mile*.      Uon,  1832. 

...     38,000 


Prinripftlity\ 
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02,231 


130,231 


Markrt 
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..  4...     4     ... 

271   . 
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...  ft...     fij  .. 

.   16(1   . 

.    in,250 
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According  to  the  latest  census,  the  entire  population 
amounts  to  131,861. 

The  principal  towns  arc,  Gotha  (13,006  inhabit- 
ants), and  Coburg  (9067).  With  the  exception  of 
the  Jews,  all  the  inhabitants  are  Germans,  and  all 
are  Lutherans,  except  2000  Catholics  and  1 000  Jews. 

In  this  duchy,  there  are  three  gymnasiums  and 
classical  schools,  one  academical  gymnasium,  two 
seminaries  for  schoolmasters,  one  ladies"  school  (at 
Coburg),  thirty-five  town  schools,  and  300  village 
schools.  The  revenue  is  1,100,000  florins.  The 
public  debt  amounts  to  3,000,000  florins.  The  con- 
tingent to  the  army  of  the  confederacy  is  1366  men. 

The  government  is  a  constituticmal  monarchy  :  the 
representatives  form  one  chamber  only.  Gotha,  how- 
ever, has  still  its  old  diet  (three  classes  in  one  cham- 
ber). The  qualification  to  vote  for  a  deputy  of  the 
noblrs  is  constituted  by  the  possession  of  a  scignorial 
estate  (Riltrryul).  For  the  (lc])iities  of  towns,  every 
citizen  is  entitled  to  vote  wh<i  has  never  been  a  bank- 
rupt, and  who  has  not  been  punished  for  transgres- 
sion of  the  laws. 

In  the  villages,  the  householders  form  the  constitu- 
ency. The  deputies  must  be  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, citizens  of  the  state,  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
men  of  unblemished  reputation.  Those  of  the  towns 
and  villages  must  have  either  an  estate  free  from  in- 
cumbrances, worth  ;i000  florins,  or  an  annual  income 
of  KM)  florins.  OHicers  of  the  government  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  superintend  the  election  of  the 
knights  and  of  the  citizens  :  in  the  villages,  the  elec- 
tions are  superintended  by  the  ordinary  oMicials. 

The  ministry  is  composed  of  one  minister  of  state, 
and  of  three  privy-councillors. 

The  highest  court  of  justice  is  the  RU])reme  court 
of  appeal ;  the  lower  courts  are  the  colleges  of  justirn 
at  Coburg  and   Gotha ;    and  finally,  throughout  the 

•  'the  liu<liitn<l-clecl  of  our  paciout  tovcrciin  (jueen  Victona. 
Kii.  Sal.  Mag. 
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country,  justice   is  administered  by  bailiff»,   magi- 
strates, and  patrimonial  judges. 

The  chief  oHieers  of  the  court  arc,  a  first  marshal 
of  the  court,  and  a  grand  equerry. 

The  present  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  was  for- 
merly Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Saalfold,  but.  in 
1826,  he  ceded  the  latter,  and  obtained  the  duchy  of 
Gotha,  with  exception  of  the  lordship  of  Kranichfeld. 
After  this  change  of  territory,  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
his  government  was  the  creation  of  a  privy-council, 
consisting  t)f  the  officers  of  government  both  in 
Coburg  and  Gotha.  A  decree  of  October  .30,  1828, 
established  in  each  duchy  a  separate  college  of  justice, 
whiel\  takes  cognizance  of  matrimonial  matters,  for- 
merly falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consistorial 
court.  Each  duchy  has  its  own  system  of  internal 
administration,  taxation,  and  excise.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  both  Coburg  and  Gotha,  there  is  only  one 
high  consistorial  court  for  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  for 
public  instruction,  and  only  one  war-office.  Accord- 
ing to  the  new  regulations,  the  fees  which  were  for- 
merly claimed  by  the  officials,  are  now  the  property 
of  the  state.  In  IH.IO,  a  journal  was  established  for 
the  more  prompt  promulgation  of  laws  and  edicts. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  182!),  the  army  was  reorganized, 
80  that  the  soldiers  of  both  duchies  (KJIWi  in  number) 
were  made  to  form  one  infantry  regiment  of  the  line, 
divided  into  two  battalions. 

The  funds  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the 
books,  pictures,  and  coins,  at  Gotha,  have  been  lately 
enlarged.  The  government  has  particularly  distin- 
guished itself  in  encouraging  trade  and  commerce. 
Monopolies  were  abolished  in  Coburg,  so  early  as 
1812  ;  in  Gotha,  in  1829.  Exhibitions  of  home  pro- 
ducts and  trade  schools  have  been  established  ;  and 
all  impediments  to  commerce  have  been  removed. 

The  Frendi  revolution  of  IS.U),  produced  a  tempo- 
rary sensation  in  Coburg  and  Gotha,  which  led  to  no 
important  results.  IJut  in  the  distant  principality  of 
Liehtenberg,  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  duke  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1816,  its  effects  were  such 
as  not  only  to  disquiet  the  inhabitants,  but  also  to 
weaken  the  moral  force  of  the  government.  Awakened 


by  these  circumstances  to  a  senw  of  the  difficulfy  of 
governing  a  separate  territory,  inhabited  by  a  restlrsH 
population,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  has  since 
sold  the  principality  of  Liehtenberg  to  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

In  this  duchy  no  preference  is  given  to  birth  in 
electing  ollicera  of  state.  Difference  of  religicm  does 
not  affect  the  equal  enjoyment  of  political  rights. 
Every  citizen  is  bound  to  serve  for  a  certain  period 
in  the  army,  should  he  be  chosen  by  lot,  or  to  find  a 
substitute.  No  citizen  can  remain  in  arrest  for  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours  without  being  infonned  of 
the  cause  of  his  apprehension. 

The  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Gotha  lie  in  Thurin- 
gia  ;  they  are  extremely  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and 
thickly  populated.  Agriculture  is  theirprineipal  source 
of  prosperity.  The  northern  districts  are  plains,  in- 
tersected by  chains  of  hills  ;  the  south  is  mountainous 
and  woody. 

The  principal  products  are  corn,  potatoes,  carrots, 
and  other  vegetables,  flax,  poppies,  aniseed,  woail, 
and  .in  immense  quantity  of  wood,  which  is  the  staple 
article.  A  few  hops  are  grown  ;  there  is  not  much 
fruit,  and  the  wine  is  only  made  for  vinegar.  There 
are  plenty  of  pigs  and  poultry,  but  the  horses  are  of 
an  inferior  breed.  The  country  ctmtains  mines  of 
iron,  manganese,  coal,  and  slate.  There  arc  nume- 
rous worsted-spinners  and  linen-weavers,  particularly 
in  the  hilly  districts.  There  are  also  woollen  and 
cotton  manufactories,  but  they  are  not  very  numerous. 
Other  articles  of  manufacture  are  iron-ware,  wire, 
copper  poods,  stockings,  tobacco,  glue,  leather,  and 
soap.  There  are  five  paper-mills,  three  porcelain, 
and  three  hardware  manufactories. 

The  exports  are  corn,  wood,  wool,  woad,  manga- 
nese, pitch,  potash,  bilberries,  coriander-seeds,  aniseed, 
butter,  linen,  iron  goods,  sausages,  and  livers  of 
geese. 

Coburg,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Coburg, 
ami  formerly  the  residence  of  the  duke,  is  situated 
in  a  delightful  country ;  it  contains  more  than  800 
houses,  and  about  9000  inhabitants.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  public    buildings   is    the  palace  of 


Ebrenburg,  in  which  the  pre««nt  duke  hu  made  large 
impruvenienU.  It  now  coutain«  a  library,  a  cabinet 
of  natural  history,  of  medals  and  prints,  and  on  ar- 
moury. In  the  uci{;bbourhoud  of  the  town  ii  the 
castle  uf  Coburg,  which  contains  a  workhouse  and  a 
house  of  correction.  In  the  town  itself  is  a  gyinna- 
•ium,  supplii-d  with  a  library,  with  specimens  of 
natural  history,  and  medals.  There  are  a  senate 
i»"'  I  asylum,  a  casino,  an  armoury,  and 

«  t-  '"«e   '"lilt  in  nn  Italian  style  of  archi- 

tecture.    Ai  ,,f   the    place   are 

Luthrr't  ro. '  ,    beautiful  wood- 

work, and  the  niitbnfiter  monument  of  Duke  John 
Frederic,  in  the  church  of  St.  Maurice.  The  principal 
places  of  amusement  are  the  theatre,  the  casino,  the 
redoute,  and  the  musical  club.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  the  beautiful  old  and  new  walks,  the  ruins  of  the 
castles  of  Callenberg;  and  Lauterburg,  and  the  lovely 
■eat  of  the  duke,  the  Rosenau. 

Gotha,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Gotha,  and  also 
n  residence  of  the  present  duke,  contains  about  1300 
houses,  and  13,000  inhabitants.  The  palace  of  Fried- 
enstein  contains  a  very  pood  library,  a  collection  of 
coins,  n  museum  of  natural  history,  a  Chinese  cabinet, 
a  picture  gallery,  and  remarkable  collections  made  by 
the  late  duke, — the  whole  formini^  a  treasure  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  such  as  few  moderate  towns  can  boast 
of.  In  1824,  the  museum,  which  was  given  to  the 
country  by  the  late  duke,  Frederic,  was  opened.  The 
dacal  libraries  contain  150,000  volumes.  The  walls 
and  fortifications  of  the  town  have  been  changed  into 
ornamental  walks.  Near  the  town  is  the  observatory 
on  the  Seeberg,  1 189  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  the  neighbourhood,  too,  is  the  palace  of  Fried- 
rcichsthal,  containing  some  valuable  monuments  of 
Italian  art,  and  the  orangery  and  park,  where  the 
Dukes  Ernest  and  Augustus  are  buried. 

The  chief  places  of  amusement  and  public  resort 
here,  arc  the  theatre,  ball-rooms,  and  public  gardens. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gotha  are  two  ducal  palaces, 
and  the  Moravian  colony  of  Neudietendorf. 

The  house  of  Saxe-Coburg  is  indisputably  the  most 
fortunate  of  all  the  existing  great  families  of  Europe. 
No  common  lot  has  attended  them  in  our  time,  and 
they  appear  destined  to  fill  a  remarkable  place  in 
modem  history.  The  reigning  duke  has  succeeded 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  duchy  of  .Saxc-Gotha,  which 
he  enjoys  in  addition  to  his  original  sovereignty  of 
Coburg.  His  brother,  Leopold,  was  born  under  an 
extraordinary  star  ;  he  first  married  the  heiress  to  the 
British  throne,  and  subsequently  a  daughter  of  the 
King  of  the  French  ;  two  ladies  not  less  amiable  than 
elevated ;  and,  after  declining  the  throne  of  Greece, 
he  has  been  chosen  King  of  Belgium.  One  sister 
espoused  theArchdukeConstantinc  of  Russia,  and  thus 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  would  have  become 
Empress  of  all  the  Russias.  The  history  of  another 
sister,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  is  too  well  known  to  fe- 
quire  comment ;  she  is  the  mother  of  the  Queen  of 
Enplcnd.  Another  brother  has  married  one  of  the 
grc  •  if  the  Austrian  empire,  the  daughter 

oft.      I  !\ohary,  and  occupies  the  high   post 

of  lieutenant  field-marshal,  in  the  service  of  the  em- 
peror. Finally,  a  nephew  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  is 
the  reigning  King  of  Portugal.  An  impartial  review 
of  the  progress  of  this  distinguished  race  compels  us 
to  add  that  it  docs  not  owe  its  success  to  unworthy 
intrigue  ;    its  mcmbcra  bear  their  i-i  •.•  witli 

pnidrnce,  with  co'hI  sense,  and  with  i  i;   .ind 

tbei.  ■  ,  iiiu  venom 

wh.  ss. 
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■t. 


yo 


TnnaE  in  a  lund  in  distant  sens 

Full  of  nil  contrarieties. 

Tliere  iM'Astii  bjive  ninllard's  liill  and  Icjjs, 

Ilnvusjiir    "'.  IS  lay  pgi,"*. 

Tliere  i',.  ouii'd, 

All'!  ■■■  IS  n'liiid  ;   - 

On  noiidef— 

U.;.  •■-  1.-. 

Til...  1  ,  ,.„t 

Btoi. 

B» 

Til  • 

Willaii/  I'hri-  ■  suit; 

UnlwWin  dw| .  yuu'll  fill 

^\■ilh  root  of  fi'iii  uiul  bUiilc  of  lily." 
Tliore  miwiili"*  to  fur  diHtonco  sent 
Come  wli;  io<>  tliey  went. 

There  a  '  una 

)lcri>uuii>n  ^^  HM  ii.»sri  (p:   it'iiiicr  lanilifi  ; 
AVliiie,  steiul  of  breml,  luid  beef,  and  broth, 

Ml'-  ''■■■-'  ■■"  ■ '  ■■  - "I  vioth. 

Th  .t. 

Am-.  t. 

Tl..  „t  (1y, 

In  '■  _         i.i  vie. 

Willi  e<iuid  wiiiuier  you  may  see 

Tlio  foxes  fly  from  tree  to  tree  t 

And  what  they  value  most,  so  wnrr. 

These  foxes  in  their  piickrts  carrv. 

There  eourtiiif;  swains  their  jia-ssion  prove 

IJy  knookinir  down  tlie  irirLs  tliey  lore. 

Till  •  his  {iliico 

Uy  .  acc; 

Tlifir  »M  ■-  J-.  *i[Mi'-,  viiiue^'ico, 

And  all  that's  vile  is  voted  nice. 

The  suD,  when  you  to  face  him  turn  ye, 

From  rifflit  to  left  perfonns  his  journey. 

The  north  winds  scorch,  but  when  the  breeze  is 

Full  from  the  south,  why  then  it  freezes. 

Now  of  what  place  can  such  strange  talis 

Be  told  with  truth  but  New  South  Wales  t 


For  men  to  judge  of  their  condition  by  the  decrees  of  God 

which  are  hid  from  us,  and  not  by  his  word  which  is  near 
us  and  in  our  hearts,  is  as  if  a  man  wandering  in  the  wide 
sea,  in  a  dark  night  when  the  heaven  is  all  clouded  abnnt, 
should  yet  resolve  to  steer  his  course  by  the  stars  which 
he  e.THnot  see,  but  only  (luess  at,  and  neglect  the  compass, 
which  is  at  hand  and  would  afford  him  a  much  better  and 
more  certain  direction. — TiLLOr.so.M. 


Thr  brave  only  know  how  to  forgive;  it  is  the  most  refined 
and  (fcnerous  pitch  of  virtue  human  nature  can  arrive  at 
Cowards  have  done  good  and  kind  actions,  cowards  liave 
even  fou};lit,  nay,  sometimes  even  conquered;  but  a  coward 
never  for^iave:  it  is  not  in  his  nature;  the  power  of  doing 
it  flows  only  from  a  strenfjth  and  greatness  of  soul,  con- 
scious of  its  own  force  and  security,  and  above  the  little 
temptations  of  resenting  every  fruitless  attempt  to  interrupt 
its  happiness. — •Stkknk. 


The  kiiowled^je  we  acquire  in  this  world  I  am  apt  to  think 
extends  not  beyond  the  limits  of  this  life.  The  beatiflo 
vision  of  the  other  life  needs  not  the  help  of  this  dim  twi- 
light; but  be  that  as  it  will,  I  am  sure  the  principal  end 
why  we  are  to  ^-r*  i  •  ■• '  '  •  ■  !;cre,  is  to  make  use  of  it  for 
the  benefit  of  i  rrs  in  this  world  ;  but  if  by 

;•■■' '  "  ■'■•  ■  ■.  we  In' .■•■••  '  -  fi  tiling  thst 

w  amis :  and  if  b)  '  our  bodies, 

(I .,..  -      ^11  to  render  oursL ...  .i:  useful,)  wo 

deprive  ourselves  of  the  abilities  and  op[)orIiinities  of  doinjf 
that  Rood  wo  mii;lit  have  done  with  a  meaner  talent,  which 
God  tlioii^ht  sulliciciit  for  us,  hy  haring  denied  us  the 
strength  to  improve  it  to  that  pitch  which  men  of  sironcer 
cunstilutions  can  attain  to,  wo  rob  God  of  go  much  seiviio, 
and  our  tui-'lib'vMr  of  n]\  Ihnt  help,  which,  in  a  slali-  of 
1  ■,  we  mi|;ht  have  been  able 

I  s  vi'Bsid  by  overloading    it, 

tliuuj'U  It  be  Miih  };iil !  and  silvi'r,  and  precious  stones,  will 
give  his  owner  but  an  ill  account  of  his  voy.ige. — LocKl. 
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Then  cunnalil  January,  wrapped  wall 

In  I       -  -    -  '    •    ' •' 

V. 

Al.M 

All 

An>:  ^ -  . 
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Tins  month  derives  its  nnme  from  Janu.v,  a  deity 
re|)reseiited  by  the  Romnns  with  two  faces  luokinj;  in 
opposite  directions,  and  typical  c>f  the  past  and  the 
future.  Janus  was  the  god  of  gates  and  ovenues, 
and  hehl  n  key  in  one  hand,  and  a  rod  in  the  other, 
symbolical  of  his  opening  and  ruling  the  year.  This 
month  is  chosen  as  the  eotnmencement  of  the  year, 
in  preference  to  March,  when  the  ancient  year  iK-gan, 
probably  because  the  lengthening  of  the  days  being 
the  chief  cause  of  the  return  of  Spring,  may  there- 
fore be  considered  in  reality  as  its  commencement. 
The  time  of  the  renewal  of  nature  vories  greatly  in 
different  countries,  but  in  our  own  there  is  certainly 
less  ajipearancc  of  such  a  change  in  the  month  of 
January  than  at  any  other  period ;  for  "  as  the  days 
begin  to  lengthen,  the  frost  begins  to  strengthen." 

Tl>e  weather  during  this  month  is  frequently  clear, 
cold,  and  bright,  and  the  beautiful  effects  of  hoar- 
frost are  often  sutncicut  to  give  animation  to  a  land- 
scape, which  would  otherwise  look  blank  and  dreary. 
Every  branch  and  spray  is  fringed  with  delicate  crys- 
tals, sparkling  in  the  sun's  rays  with  the  lustre  of 
diamonds ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  blade  of  grass, 
or  a  plant,  however  insignificant,  but  may  become, 
when  adorned  with  these  radiant  gems,  the  object  of 
our  highest  wonder  and  admiration.  The  very  weeds 
'Which  we  arc  accustomed  to  pass  unnoticed,  or  to  tread 
l.'eneath  our  feet. 

Now  shino 
Conspicuous,  and  in  bright  npptu-el  claJ, 
And  tlodgod  with  icy  foutliois,  nod  suporb. 
All  those  effects  which  are  produced  by  the  transisnt 
morning  dew  of  summer,  are  now  exhibited,  and  still 
more  strikingly,  in  the  brilliant  hoar-frost ;   and  were 
it  not  that  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  wondrous 
scene  has  taught  us  to  look  on  it  with  some  degree  of 
hidifference,  we  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  feelings 
of  admiration  and  delight.     In  the  remembrance  that 
Nature  is  but  n  name  for  an  effect. 
Whoso  cause  is  God, 

such  a  scene  is  well  calculated  to  insjjire  us  with  en- 
larged ideas  of  the  power  of  that  wonder-working 
Hand,  which,  whether  in  the  vast  or  in  the  minute,  is 
eciually  faultless  in  performance,  inexhaustible  in 
resource,  infinite  in  variety,  and  xmwearied  in  opera- 
tion. The  examination  of  a  blade  of  grass,  or  even 
of  a  spider's  web,  laden  with  this  frozen  dew,  will 
prove  how  inimitably  beautiful,  and  passing  human 
art  to  imitate,  are  the  least  of  the  works  of  (iod. 

The  beautiful  hoar-frost  is  nevertheless  only  one  of 
the  effects  of  the  absence  of  heat  during  this  season 
of  the  year.  As  the  cold  increases,  the  surfaces  of 
rivers  and  lakes  become  fixed,  and  converted  appa- 
rently into  floors  of  marble,  and  during  this  change 
the  water  expands,  and  in  its  solid  state  occupies  more 
space,  at  the  same  time  that  it  becomes  lighter  than 
before.  This  remarkable  circumstance  appears  at 
first  sight  to  contradict  the  general  law  of  the  expan- 
sion of  bodies  by  heat,  and  their  contraction  by  cold, 
that  is,  by  the  diminution  of  heat;  but  the  difRculty  is 
lessened  by  considering  that  water  docs  contract  by 
cold,  according  to  this  law,  within  a  certain  limit,  and 
that  having  reached  this  limit,  and  become  condensed 
in  the  greatest  degree  of  which  it  is  susceptible  by 


cold  nione,  •  rc-arraogemcnt  of  particles  takes  place, 

"  by  which  the  crystalline  form  of  the  nnlid  wbuh  m 

about  to  be  pnMluced  occupies  more  >■;  •'    .,   i|i,; 

particles  in  the  liquid  form."    "Nuwsi:  *:■><< 

Mr.  Tondinsoo,  "that  water  r< 

its  li(|uid  to  its  solid  state,  it  i 

tain  bulk  of  ice  would  occupy  1         j  .i        .    ..  ■  . 

of  water  which  formed  it.      I(     «■  ■ -i  '   u      !  i 

short,  bul!  .,  greater  ■  i 

it  Would  I  -  !>•  nillli  ; 

ter,  instead  ot  i 

them,  and  who  li 

solid  mass  of  ice,  destroying  all  that  lile  with  which 

the  waters  teem,  and  would  take  a  whole  summer  to 

become  again  liquid,  since  water  is  so  imperfect  a 

conductor  of  heat." 

One  effect  of  this  property  of  water  to  expand 
during  thii  process  of  congelation  is  to  diminish  the 
height  of  mountains;  for  the  rain  and  melted  snow 
remaining   in  their   cavities   and   l~  ■  the 

summer  season,  become  frozen,  an  .  -ipy 

a  greater  space  than  before,  force  out  j 
with  irresistible    power,  ond   send  tlun. 
down  to  the  valley  beneath.     Another,  ami 
rally  useful   effect,  is  the  preparation  of  tin  . 

receive  its  destiued  seed,  in  consequence  of  the  crum- 
bling to  pieces  of  the  heavy  clods  of  the  field,  by  the 
expansion  of  the  frozen  moisture  within  them. 

At  the  time  when  the  frost  is  severe  enough  to  pro- 
duce these  effects,  how  beautiful,  how  elegantly  diver- 
sified, are  the  forms  it  assumes  on  the  windows  of  our 
apartments,  where  we  may  sometimes  fancy  a  resem- 
blance to  the  fretted  roof  and  clustered  columns  of 
some  ancient  building,  or  trace  what  may  seem  "  the 
sparkling  trees  and  shrubs  of  fairy-laud,"  or  seek  iu 
vain,  among  its  thousand  capricious  shapes,  "  the  like- 
ness of  some  object  seen  before.  "  These  beautiful 
appearances  are  due  to  the  condensation  of  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere  of  our  dwellings,  on  the  cold 
panes  of  glass,  and  its  subsequent  expansion  into 
crystals.  The  same  kind  of  starry  crystals  are  found 
in  the  frozen  water  of  the  clouds,  or  snow,  which  forms 
a  covering  for  the  earth  of  unrivalled  purity,  and 
affords  protection  from  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
frost  to  the  plants  which  lie  beneath  it. 

Rut  while  the  plants  are  thus  protected  from  the 
rigour  of  the  season,  how  fares  it  with  the  minstrels 
of  the  grove  ?  where  do  they  find  a  substitute  for  the 
leafy  shelter  of  the  trees,  and  how  are  they  able  to 
supply  their  wants,  when  the  rivers  are  frost-bound, 
and  the  land  covered  with  a  fleecy  deluge  ?  Doubt. 
less  when  the  frost  is  of  long  continuance,  t' 
of  them  die  of  cold  and  hunger,  or  become 
of  man,  as  they  venture  near  to  shelter  themselves  lu 
the  warm  neighbourhood  of  his  dwelling.  Blackbirds, 
thrushes,  and  fieldfares,  nestle  together  in  banks,  and 
under  hedges,  and  frequent  the  vicinity  of  towns. 
Larks  find  shelter  in  the  warm  stubble,  and  tribes  of 
small  birds  courageously  surround  our  houses,  and 
take  possession  of  our  farm-yards,  in  search  of  their 
precarious  sustenance.  The  yellow-hammer,  the 
chaflinch,  but  esjjecially  the  audacious  sparrow,  beset 
our  path,  and  seem  to  claim  a  share  in  the  food  with 
which  we  are  so  abundantly  supplied ;  while  the 
friendly  redbreast  seeks  and  finds  a  welcome  every- 
where. Redwings,  fieldfares,  skylarks,  &c.,  find  a 
partial  supply  in  wet  meadows,  and  along  the  water's 
edge,  while  these  remain  unfrozen.  The  ringdove 
subsists  on  ivy-berries ;  water-fowl  quit  the  frozen 
marshes  for  the  neighbourhood  of  rapid  streams, 
where  the  swiftly-passiiig-currcnt  escapes  its  icy  fet- 
ters, and  leaves  its  richly  embroidered  banks  to  dis- 
play the  wonders  of  the  mighty  agent.      Sea-birds 
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•ko  kafe  the  shore,  and  freqacnt  the  larger  rivers, 
while  nearer  home  we  obterre  the  effect  of  the  severe 
weather  in  the  Mil  an  J  halfLHrtrificd  appearance  of 
the  cattle,  which  are  >  :ig  to  the  corner  which 

ai-^""  '>■ ''    "•  •  •  ■!  '  cm  from  the  keen  air, 

■r.  ■  for  their  custtimary 

auji[i.>  I'l  I  luui.  r.  .•■.lilt  aiiiiiials  remain  in  a  death- 
like state  of  torpor,  daring  the  winter,  and  rnanf 
others  sleep  airajr  the  greater  part  of  the  season,  re- 
ceiving nuanshment  frou    the  fat   which   thejr  had 


q 


timmer.     Thus  it  happens  that  the  bear, 

come  out  in  the  spring  greatly  emaciated, 

-uroaier  they  gain  so  lunch  in  bulk  as  to 

Midergo  another  season  of  tirpor. 

se  cold  and  deficiency  of  fo  'he 

wi-.iitl.   the    polecat,  and  ,    -      '  'ry 

!v    the   hen-roost  and  the  farm 

....     ; „.    attacks    of   hungry  wolves   are 

happily  known  to  us  only  by  tradition  in  our  own 
oMibtry,  or  by  the  reports  of  travellers  in  Alpine 
lands.  Even  the  timid  hare  approaches  the  abodes 
of  man  to  feed  on  the  garden  vegetables.  Rabbiu 
greatly  injure  the  young  trees  by  nibbling  off  the 
bark  as  high  as  they  can  reach.  The  tit-moose  seeks 
food  in  the  thatched  coverings  of  booses  and  walla, 
and  the  farmer  keeps  bis  early  lambs  and  calves 
%nthin  ditors,  tending  them  as  carefully  and  as  gently 
as  his  own  children. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  too  has  pot  on  winter  dress 
or  retired  to  winter  quarters.  The  roots  of  herbace- 
ous plants  are  safe  under  ground,  ready  at  the 
return  of  warmth  to  throw  up  their  young  shoots. 
The  solt  and  tender  parta  of  shrubs  and  trees,  are 
wrapped  np  in  hard  buds  ;  the  larger  kinds.4)f  which, 
socb  as  those  of  the  horse-chesnut,  (ac  sycamore, 
and  the  lime,  are  covered  with  a  sort  of  resin  which 
resists  the  most  intense  cold.  ^^s,  however, 

a  tree  which  is  leas  securely  guu  i  its  fellows 

by  those  kind  provisions  uf  iiaturi:,  has  its  juices 
frozea,  and  it  then  spilts  asnnder  by  the  formation  of 
the  ice,  and  perishes.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the 
leaves  of  the  woodbine  appear  ready  to  expand  ;  the 
winter  aconite  and  bear's  foot  are  often  in  flower, 
and  in  sheltered  situations  the  red  dead-nettle  and 
gnwuidsel.  The  snow-drop  is  preparing  its  modest 
beQ  and  <>><>  '  Atkins  of  the  hazel  begin  to  open. 

On  n.  'he  slog  or  shell-less  snail  is  moving 

about  Vj  l...  i..j.,ry  of  the  yoong  wheat  and  garden 
plants.  The  bodies  of  these  animals  arc  covered  with 
slime,  as  the  whale  ia  with  blubber  ;  this  non-con- 
ducting  anlMtaace  eitables  them  to  withstand  the 
cold. 

The  frost  sni^pends  most  of  the  oot-door  work  of 
the  farmer.  His  team  can  now  move  over  the  frozen 
Sdds  »a  easily  as  on  the  bigh-n>ad ;  he,  therefore, 
carries  oat  manure  to  his  fields ;  or  he  lops  bis 
timber,  or  repairs  hedges.  The  laboorer  warms 
hiaaelf  in  the  bam  by  the  cosstant  use  of  t; 
or  wbea  work  is  over,  be  retires  to  his  snug  ' 
eomcr,  and  if  h'jnest  and  indnatrioos,  he  need  not 
fear  the  want  to  his  family  of  "  meat,  clothes,  and 
fire."  Bat  still  there  is  no  season  of  the  year  in 
which  chanty  is  more  efiicacioas  than  in  this.  Those 
who  from  tiwir  warm  and  snug  retreats  hear  the 
cnld  wind  without,  aboold  think  upon  their  poorer 
fcllow-cieataKS  and  relieve  their  neceaaitiea. 

Rtvcn  and  canals  are  no  longer  the  high-roads  for 
wulensen  and  baigtmen  :  these  are  out  of  employ- 
ment, wbile  traopa  of  akaters  and  alidcrs  nsorp  the 
domain  of  the  bout  and  the  barge. 

It  warn  at  aach  a  acaaon  as  this  that  the  pioos 
ITrwnmadMr  compoaed  his  Wintkr  Lay  of  which 
we  offer  the  foUowing  tmnriitkm. 


Ah  !  why  rejxjecst  lh<-r,  so  jtalc, 
So  very  »till  in  tliy  ^' 
Xliou  cin'H>h'<l  I*,, 

Til. 

•] 

Bu! 

No  : 

<■  ;.: 

Rilf.::   . 
No  in  r  iiujfh  the  d.iv, 

Yt-t  ;u  I  ii.Tjii  irt.i  Hi  jiix-p  ! 

On  all  thy  tnM«.  on  every  boug;ii, 
Thoa>«ii'!-  .!-,  sjorkle  now, 

Wlic-r-  ^  aliKlit ; 

Fin-     ~  -  '      -     -     \ 

■\VI  .-ad, 

Vv... ..... 

Our  Fatber  kind,  wliu  dwells  alwvc. 
For  thee  tliis  ^~  '        :    re  luitb  wove, 

He  wstchn.  . 
Tli'T- ''■■•-••;■■  '  'I- r  take, 

Our 

.N  ^  ,_^ 

Soon  to  tite  breath  of  ^prin^s  soA  E%hs, 
l>eliglited  thou  :-.—■'•••  ••  ■'•  risp, 
lu  woiid'roi. 

1  f<-.  I  til..,.  ..i  •  ■.  r  tlii^|>lain, 

V.  ..      :  .  ..Mt. 


MIGRATION    or    HERRINGS. 

Tnit  erest  winter  rendezvous  of  the  herrin?  is  within   the 

srct;.-         "  '  ,.       -   .  ^^ 

In  I 

motion.       i<  e 

beeaow!  the  w<  .!i 

army,  an'!  ">  ■  :r 

off  the  Si. 

tlie  foreru:.      .  _ 

and  their  appearance  is  mariic  : 

eaiinet,  aod  other  i>ea.fo\»l,  wli..  n. 

When  the  mam  bo<ly  appears,  its  l<re>t(ltli  and  deptii  are 

such  ns   to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  \ers  ocean.     It  is 

divii!  '   five  or  six  miles  in  length. 

and  t.  1  they  drive  the  water  before 

them  viiiii  2  W.  fur  the 

space  of  ten  or  to  the 

hurri  ■  '1 

culo'..  1 

light ;...-  .  I 

The  fir- 
is  from  tl.  ,      ■  •  ; 
one  wing  takes  to  the  eastern,  the  other  to   ti>e  wentem, 
shores  of  Great  Britain,  a::'!  f!!!  every  bay  and  creek  witli 
their  numliers  ;  other*  pa^                   i  .>  Yarmouth,  the  great 
and  ancient  mart  of  hcrr                     'iien  p!»««  through  the 
British  Channel,  and  aftt                               ",' 
which  Ukea  a  we»terly  dir. 
at  the  Hebndc*,  where  tiie  grcii  si 
cc'.-il  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  ' 
interruption,  and   are  obli);ed  to  dr. 
lakes  ll.e  west  of  Ireland,  and  is  so- 

-'V  of  the  Atlantic;  but    tl...    _ ,-■■., 

-.»h  Sea  feeds  the  inhabitants  ol  its  niasts.  Tliese 
'.en  capricious  in  their  roolui..).    umI  du  not,  like 
uie  crand  body,  show  an  invariable  ..'  I 

haunts.     TTic  objert  which  intltjccK  ... 

is  the  spa  ^'>. 

Hernt:.^-  ,  on  the  eosM*  of 

Aeo'  '  ■  .;  lis  (_ur... 

und.i  We  find 

and  tl;.-y  :  '   ' 

fond  of  p. 

entitled  tu  u  J. IK.---.      1 1  «.  ' 

out  of  the  wstcr  ;  hence  : 

The  Dutch  call  a  uierry-u; r  .7 -  ' 

this,  also,  we  borrow  some  colloc{uial  expressions. 
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THE  TIMBER-FLOATS  OF  GERMANY  AND  ITALY. 


FLOATIKS    TIMBEK   IK   LOMBitBDT. 


PRonAiiLY  but  few  of  our  readers  think  of  the  means 
by  which  timber  is  conveyed  from  the  forest  where  it 
grows,  to  the  spots  where  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  building.  And  yet  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  means  of  transport  form  a  matter  of  no 
•mall  importance.  We  know  that  our  timber-yards 
are  plentifully  supplied  with  the  various  kinds  of 
wood  necessary  for  building  ;  and  that  the  timbers 
are  shaped  by  the  axe  and  the  saw.  Hut,  in  most 
cases,  the  wood  which  we  employ  is  brought  from 
foreign  countries,  often  many  miles  inland.  It  is 
conveyed  across  the  ocean  in  ships  ;  but  the  mode  of 
transporting  it  from  the  forests  where  it  grows  to  the 
ports  where  it  is  to  be  shipped,  is  a  curious  subject, 
and  one  well  worthy  of  a  little  attention. 

The  main  circumstance  that  forms  the  groundwork 
of  all  the  plans  adopted  for  this  purpose  is,  that  nearly 
all  kinds  of  wood  are,  bulk  for  bulk,  lighter  than 
water,   and  will  consequently   swim  on   its    surface. 

Vol.  XVI. 


Now  as  all  countries  are,  more  or  less,  intersected  by 
rivers,  which  flow  from  the  interior  into  the  sea,  a  very 
simple  and  economical  mode  of  transport  for  timber  is 
at  once  attained,  by  causing  it  to  float  down  running 
streams,  either  by  the  mere  force  of  the  descending 
water,  or  aided  by  mechanical  agents.  There  is  no 
necessity  that  each  piece  of  wood  shoidd  be  floated 
separately  down  the  stream  ;  for  they  may  bo  fastened 
together,  and  steered  down  the  middle  of  the  river, 
in  the  form  of  a  long  and  broad  raft. 

Beckmann  says  : — 

It  is  probable  that  the  most  ancient  mcxle  of  construct- 
ing vessels  for  the  purpose  of  navigation,  gave  rise  to  tho 
first  idea  of  conveying  timber  in  the  like  manner;  for  the 
earliest  ships  or  boats  were  nothing  else  than  rafts,  or  a  col- 
lection of  beams  and  planks  bound  toRCther,  over  which  were 
placed  deals.  By  the  Greeks  they  were  called  sc/iedai,  and 
by  the  Latins  rates ;  and  it  is  known,  from  tho  icsliinonT  of 
many  writers,  that  the  ancients  venturecl  out  to  sea  with 
them,  on  piratical  expeditions,  as  well  as  to  carry  on  cop)- 
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in««(>  '  -lup»t  they  wore 

»till  r>  '^  nntl  of  heavy 

bur(ien». 

There  arc  some  |>as«ages  in  the  Bible  which  nlludc 
to  the  floating;  of"  mikmI.  1  KiD|^  v.  9  :  "  My  servant* 
•hall  brini;  tii<iii  ildwn  from  Lebanon  unto  tlie  tea; 
and  I  will  .  in  by  sea  in  floats  unto  the  place 

that  thou  >  lit  me."     2  Chron.  ii.  Ifi :  "And 

we  will  cu'  ■'■   of  Lebanon,   ns  much  as  thou 

•halt  need  ,  aim  »•.'  will  bring  it  to  thee  in  float«  by 
•ea  to  Joppa,  and  thou  shall  carry  it  up  to  Jeru- 
aalein."  These  passages  relate  to  a  compact  between 
Solomon  and  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  by  whiili  the  lat- 
ter was  to  cause  cedars  for  the  building  of  the  Tem- 
ple to  be  cut  down  on  the  western  side  of  Mount 
Li'hunon,  above  Tripoli,  and  to  be  floated  to  Jaffa  or 
Ji)]ip,i,  pr<»bably  along  by  the  sea  shore. 

The  Uoiiiuns  transported  by  water,  both  timber  for 
buildinc;  and  fire-wood.  When,  during  their  wars 
againyt  the  Germans,  they  became  acfjiiaintcd  with 
the  qualities  of  the  common  lurch,  they  caused  large 
quantities  of  it  to  be  carried  on  the  river  Po,  to  Ra- 
venna from  the  Alps,  particularly  the  Rhatian,  and 
to  be  conveyed  also  to  Rome,  for  their  most  import- 
ant buildings.  Vitruvius  says,  that  this  timber  was 
so  heavy  that  the  waters  could  not  support  it,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  it  in  ships  or  on  rafts. 
Could  it  have  been  brought  to  Rome  conveniently, 
says  he,  it  might  have  been  used  with  great  advantage 
in  building.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the 
Romans  procured  fire-wood  from  Africa,  and  that  it 
was  brought  partly  in  ships  and  partly  on  rafts. 

But  it  is  in  Germany  that  the  transportation  of 
timber  by  means  of  floats  has  been  most  extensively 
carried  on,  partly  on  account  of  its  noble  forests,  and 
partly  through  the  possession  of  the  river  Rhine. 
There  is  evidence  of  floating  of  timber-rnfts  in  Glt- 
many  as  far  back  as  the  year  1410.  A  letter  from 
the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia  says,  that  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  wood  that  existed  in  their  territory, 
the  landgraves  had  so  far  lessened  the  toll  usually 
paid  on  the  river  Sale  as  far  as  Wcissenfels,  that  a 
Rhenish  florin  only  was  demanded  for  float*  brought 
on  that  river  to  Jena,  and  two  Rhenish  stivers  for 
those  carried  to  Weissenfels ;  but  the  proprietors  of 
the  floats  were  bound  to  be  answerable  for  any  injury 
occasioned  to  the  bridges. 

In  I'Lli^,  Hans  Munzer,  an  opulent  citizen  of  Frcy- 
berg,  with  the  assistance  of  the  then  burgo-niasters, 
put  a  float  of  wood  upon  the  river  Mulda,  which  runs 
past  the  city,  in  order  that  it  might  be  c(mvcyed  thi- 
ther for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  :  this  seems  to 
imply  that  such  a  practice  was  not  then  nncomnion. 
When  the  town  of  Aschersleben  was  adorned  with  a 
new  church,  in  I  -tOo,  the  timber  used  for  its  construc- 
tion was  tran.sp<jrted  on  the  Elbe,  from  DrcKdcn  to 
Acken,  and  from  thence  on  the  Achsc  to  the  (ilace  of 
its  destination.  In  the  year  I. 004,  there  was  n  float- 
manter  in  Saxony,  who  was  obliged  to  give  security 
to  the  nni'innt  of  four  hundred  florins  ;  so  that  thu 
buxliiefiK  of  floating  must,  at  that  time,  have  been  of 
coi)<>i(lerable  importance. 

When  tlie  citizens  of  Paris  had  UPcd  all  the  timber 
growing  near  the  city,  the  enormous  exj)cnsc  of  land 
carriage,  led  to  the  suggestion  of  an  iiiiproved  mode 
of  transport.  John  Rouvel ,  a  citizen  and  merchant, 
in  the  year  lit 4 'J,  proposed  to  transport  timber,  bound 
together,  along  nvers  which  were  not  navigable  for 
large  vessels.  With  this  view  he  made  choice  of  the 
foresU  in  the  woody  diKtricf  of  Morvant,  which  be- 
longed to  the  government  of  Nivcrnois  ;  and  as  seve- 
ral small  streams  and  rivulets  had  their  sources  there, 
be  endeavoured  to  convey  into  them  as  much  water 


as  possible.  This  great  uii'1  'at  first  laughed 
at,  was   completed   by  his  llcu<-  Ariioul,  in 

15CC.  The  wood  was  thrown  mi./  tlio  water  in  single 
trunks,  and  sufl'ered  to  be  driven  in  that  manner  by 
the  current  to  Crevant,  a  small  town  on  the  river 
Yonnc  ;  where  each  tiinberiiierchant  drew  out  his 
own,  which  he  had  previously  marked,  and,  after  it 
was  dry,  formed  it  into  floats  that  were  transported 
from  the  Yonnc  to  the  Seine,  and  thence  to  the 
capital.  By  this  method  large  quantities  of  timber 
were  conveyed  to  the  populous  towns. 

A  similar  mode  of  transporting  timber  from  the 
central  parts  of  Germany  to  the  great  towns  or  to  the 
sea  ports,  is  practised  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Planchd, 
in  his  Descent  of  the  Danube,  says  : — 

Below  this  bridge,  (at  Plattling  on  the  Danube.)  the  raft- 
mostors  of  Munich,  who  leave  that  city  every  Monilay  for 
Vienna,  unite  their  rafU  l>uforo  they  enter  the  Danube. 
They  iloiiccnd  the  Isar  upon  single  rafli  only ;  hut  upon 
reuchini;  this  point  they  lanli  tbein  toi;('lher,  in  pairs,  nnd  in 
fleets  of  three,  four,  or  six   pairs,  they  set  out   for  Vienna. 

A  voyage  is  made  pleas:  ■" i'.;h  upon  these  fluaiing 

islands,  as  they  have  all  t  its,  wiihuut  the  conflno- 

mrnt,  of  a  boat.  A  vcr.  .  ,...l)le  pronieiuulo  can  bo 
luado  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  two  or  three  huts 
erected  upon  them  afford  shelter  in  bad  weather,  and  rejioso 
at  night. 

But  the  anonymous  anthor  of  An  Autumn  near  the 
Rhine  gives  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  timber-rafta 
of  Germany,  of  which  wc  will  avail  ourselves.  A 
little  below  Andcmach,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
the  little  village  of  Naracdy  ajipcars  on  the  left  bank, 
under  a  wooded  mountain.  The  Rhine  here  forms 
a  little  bay,  where  the  pilots  are  accustomed  to  unite 
together  the  small  rafts  of  timber,  floated  down  the 
tributary  rivers  into  the  Rhine,  and  to  construct  enor- 
mous floats,  which  are  navigated  to  Dordrecht  and 
sold.  These  iniicbines  have  the  appearance  of  a 
floating  village,  composed  of  twelve  or  fifteen  little 
wooden  huts,  on  a  large  platform  of  oak  and  deal  tim- 
ber. They  are  frequently  eight  or  nine  hundred 
feet  long,  and  sixty  or  seventy  in  breadth.  l"he 
rowers  and  workmen  sometimes  amount  to  seven  or 
eight  hundred,  superintended  by  pilots  and  a  proprie- 
tor, whose  habitation  i»  superior  in  size  and  elegance  to 
the  rest,  llie  raft  is  composed  of  several  layers  of 
trees,  placed  one  on  the  other,  and  tied  together.  A 
large  raft  draws  not  less  than  six  or  seven  feet  water. 
Several  smaller  ones  are  attached  to  it,  by  way  of  pro- 
tection, besides  a  string  of  boats,  loaded  with  anchors 
and  cables,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  the 
river,  and  going  on  shore.  The  domestic  economy  of 
an  East  Indiamau  is  hardly  more  complete.  Poultry, 
pigs,  and  other  animals,  arc  to  be  found  on  board, 
and  several  butchers  arc  attached  to  the  suite.  A 
well-supplied  boiler  is  at  work  night  and  day  in  the 
kitchen.  The  dinner-hour  is  announced  by  a  basket 
stuck  on  a  pole,  at  which  signal  the  pilot  gives  the 
word  of  command,  and  the  workmen  run  from  all 
quarters  to  receive  their  allowances. 

The  consumption  of  provisions  in  the  voyage  to 
Holland  is  almost  incredible,  sometimes  amounting  to 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  bread,  eighteen  or 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  fresh  meat,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  salt  meat,  and  butter,  vegetables,  &c.,  in 
proportion.  The  expenses  are  so  great,  that  a  capital 
of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  florins  is  considered 
necessary  to  undertake  a  raft.  Their  navigation  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  skill,  owing  to  the  abrupt 
windings,  the  rocks  and  shallows  of  the  river ;  and 
some  years  ago  the  .secret  was  thought  to  be  intmo- 
poUzed  by  a  boatman  of  Ruilcsheim  and  his  son. 

Dr.  Granville,  iu  his  Journey  to  St.  I'ctcriburgh,  has 
also  given  a  description  of  this  remarkable  floating 
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timber  villngo^   which  he  huR  alto  illuatratvd  by  an 

vngruviiip;. 

I'hc  Dubject  of  our  froDtiapiece  i*  the  first  bcgiauinp; 
of  Huth  n  raft.  Tim  bridge  is  called  I'mit  d'Alto,  and 
is  situtttc-d  ni'ur  Agordo,  iu  the  Venctiuii  Loinbardy 
diatrict  of  UcUuuo.  Under  this  curioua  wooden  bridge 
floWM  a  small  strvuin,  whuh  empties  itself  into  ii 
larger.  The  eurfucu  of  this  stream  is  seen  to  be 
covered  with  scattered  pieeea  of  timber,  which  have 
been  hrou(;lit  down  from  forests  near  the  bunks,  ami 
precipitated  into  the  stream.  When  these  timbers, 
"whose  number  receives  constant  accessions  in  the 
jimrney,  rcacli  a  particular  spot,  they  are  all  bound 
together,  to  form  one  continuous  raft,  and  in  that  form 
floated  to  the  place  of  their  destination. 


i 
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A  DISCOURSE  ON  GEOLOGY. 
I. 
Nature  or  Geology. 
"Curiosity,"  it  has  been  well  observed,  "iaone  of 
the  most  <listinctive  faculties  of  the  human  mind ;  one 
of  those  which  establish  a  marked  separation  between 
man,  and  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation:" 

For  of  all 

Thu  iuliabituiiU  of  unrtli,  to  man  aloae 
Crc'utivo  W'isduiu  (^iivo  to  lift  his  eyo 
To  truth's  eturiml  lueastirus. 
But  though  curiosity,  or  the  lovo  of  investigation, 
is  one  of  man's  best  faculties  when  directed  to  an 
end  really  worthy  of  him,  it  is  capable  of  being  mis- 
directed and  misapplied.  It  becomes,  therefore,  of 
paramount  importance  that  this  principle,  so  active 
in'all  intelligent  miuds,  should  be  guided  into  channels, 
where  it  may  not  only  find  free  scope  for  its  exercise, 
but  the  most  exalted  ends  for  its  ultimate  object. 
Such  are  "the  sacred  paths  of  nature  ond  of  science." 
The  grandest  discoveries,  and  the  inventions  of  the 
greatest  use  to  mankind, — the  sublime  truths  of  astro- 
nomy, electro-magnetism,  the  steam-engine,  the  tele- 
scope, the  microscope, — are  all  the  result  of  long-con- 
tiuued  research,  ennobled  by  their  object;  and  the 
same  principle  is  still  stimulating  us  to  extend  the 
range  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  fathom  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  nature. 

In  modern  times,  science  appeared  to  have  made 
such  great  progress,  that  we  scarcely  could  have  ex- 
pected any  new  track  would  have  been  opened 
equally  rich  in  discoveries  with  those  disclosed  by  the 
telescope  or  the  microscope.  Yet  the  investigation  of 
the  ground  we  daily  tread  under  foot,  has,  during  the 
last  half  century,  in  the  hands  of  Smith,  Cuvier,  and  a 
I  host  of  other  scientific  men,  become  a  science  pe- 
culiary  fertile  in  novelties,  not  only  deeply  interesting 
to  the  geologist,  but  strikingly  attractive  to  all  who 
look  with  wonder  and  curiosity  on  the  visible  works 
of  the  Creator. 

Geology,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  a  science 
necessarily  dependant  on  the  advanced  state  of  the 
natural  sciences ;  for  its  conclusions  have  only  been 
established  by  these  means,  a^  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  existed  as  a  science  until  chemistry,  zoo- 
logy, botany,  and  mechanics,  were  applied  to  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  it  presents.  A  ge- 
neral acquaintance  with  science  is,  therefore,  of  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  geological  student. 
Yet,  nevertheless,  to  those  unpossessed  of  these  ac- 
quiremwits,  geology  may  form  a  highly  engaging 
pursuit ;  for  it  is  a  science  of  observation,  and  is 
directed  to  objects  immediately  within  our  reach, — 
to  the  rocks  and  cliffs  on  the  shore;  to  the  beds 
exposed  to  our  view  in  the  excavations  of  a  road; 


to  the  very  pebbles  scattered  in  our  path  *, — all  of 
which  will  derive  an  infinilrly  higher  intcrvat,  if 
regarded  with  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  geo- 
logy, and  to  those  chaugt-a  which  have  Ik-cu  inktru- 
mental  in  imparting  to  thcni  their  actual  form,  iir 
prencnt  arrangement. 

Sir  John   Ilerachel  tells  ua,  that  geology,  in  the 
ma       ■  of  the  objeetii  »(  which  it 

tri  HI  the  scale  of  the  acieneca 

next    I'  Hiy.      To    those    who    arc    in    some 

measur'  iicd  with  the  immenaity  of  the  field 

into  which  astronomy  guides  her  votariea,  but  to 
whom  geology  is  as  yet  "  a  aeoled  btmk,"  this  asaer- 
tion  may  appear  to  assign  Um)  exalted  a  atutioii  to 
the  latter  science.  The  distances  treated  of  in  aatro- 
nomy  are  so  immense,  and  the  time  required  for  the 
completion  of  some  of  the  celestial  cycles  so  vast, 
that  they  elude  the  grasp  of  our  comprchenaion : 
"  What,  then,  is  there  iu  geology,"  may  such  in- 
quire,  "to  compete  with  the  myriads  of  years  to 
which  astronomy  directs  our  attcnti(m?"  To  thia 
the  geologist  wdl  reply,  that  by  careful  researcbea 
into  the  rocks  and  beds  of  the  earth,  we  learn  that 
periods  approaching  to,  if  not  etiualling  the  myriads 
of  years  of  the  astronomer,  have  apparently  been 
re(iuired  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  cbangea 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  And  if  geology  may 
yield  to  astronomy  in  the  vastness  of  the  space  over 
which  it  ranges,  and  in  the  former  science  our  views 
are  confined  to  the  observation  of  only  a  limited  por- 
tion of  one  small  planet,  the  indications  it  displays 
of  the  Mighty  Hand  that  rules  the  universe,  are 
scarcely  less  striking,  and  perhaps  fully  as  impressive, 
from  their  capability  of  being  brought  more  imme- 
diately under  our  own  inspection. 

The  difference  between  the  sciences  of  astronomy 
and  geology  may  be  comporcd  to  that  of  the  dis- 
coveries effected  by  the  telescope  and  the  micro- 
scope : — the  one  reveals  to  us  objects  of  vast  magni- 
tude concealed  from  us  by  their  immense  distance; 
the  other  discloses  objects  hidden  from  us  by  their 
almost  incomprehensible  minuteness. 

Geology  shows  us  that  "  the  configuration  of  the 
earth's  surface  has  been  re-modelled  again  and  again  ; 
mountain  chains  have  been  raised  or  sunk  j  valleys 
have  been  formed,  again  filled  up,  and  then  re-exca- 
vated ;  sea  and  land  have  chonged  places.  Yet 
throughout  all  these  revolutiims,  animal  and  vege- 
table life  has  been  sustained  :  these  changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  earth  having  been  accompanied  by 
corresponding  changes  in  organic  bodies,  adapting 
them  to  those  altered  conditions  ; — the  succession  of 
living  beings  having  been  continued  by  the  intro- 
duction into  the  earth  from  time  to  time  of  new 
plants  and  animals,  evidently  admirably  adapted  for 
successive  states  of  the  globe  f." 

It  being,  then,  an  ascertained  fact,  that  we  re- 
peatedly see  the  commencement  of  new  races,  we 
are  obliged  again  and  again  to  have  recourse  to  a 
supreme  Intelligence  and  a  creative  power.  "  If  wc 
examine  the  marine  remains  of  the  strata,  wc  find 
that  whole  genera  of  shells,  which  in  the  present 
seas  are  most  abundant  in  species,  were  not  in  exist- 
ence till  after  the  chalk  was  deposited.  Other 
genera  again  originated  about  the  middle  of  the  series, 
and  soon  became  extinct,  being  represented  by  no 
species  in  the  Tertiary  strata,  that  is,  the  strata 
above  the  chalk.  These  new  creations  supplied  the 
place  of  other  races  which  perished  ;  for  some  genera 
are  peculiar  to  the  lower  groups  of  rocks,  not  a  single 

•  llie    author  hu,  not  unftequenlljr,  met   with  well   prwtrreil 
fossils  among  the  pebbles  of  a  garden  travel  walk 
t  Lybli,  Addrnt  ta  Gtolegicat  Socitly. 
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»;  ■■■.pm  oocurrine  higher  in  the  sorioii  than  the 

c,  ,.  i[i».      Tlu-re   ure  n    tow,    unil    but    a    few, 

genera,  which,  coiniiiencii);;  in  the  luwent  fiisKiliferou.s 
■trsiA,  have  endured  thruugh  all  the  chun(;es  tu 
which  the  earth  ha«  been  subject,  and  huve  speciea 
existing  in  the  present  seas.  The  changes  which 
uccurrt-d  iu  the  organisation  uf  fishes  appear  to  have 
been  greater  and  more  rapid,  and  exhibit  a  wider 
difference  between  those  found  above  and  below  the 
chalk,  than  is  observable  in  the  case  of  molluscs. 

"  The  same  proofs  of  organic  changes  arc  afforded 
by  the  study  of  fossil  botany.  The  formations  con- 
taining vegetable  remains  may  be  arranged,  according 
to  Trofessor  Ilenslow,  in  four  groups,  representing 
epochs,  during  any  one  of  which  no  very  marked 
difference  is  observable  in  the  general  character  of 
the  vegetation  :  but  between  any  two  of  these  groups 
the  change  is  striking  and  decided,  most  of  the 
genera  being  different,  and  none  of  the  species  alike. 

"  Wc  can  scarcely  be  said,  at  present,  to  have 
aufiicient  data  for  determining  what  were  the  ani- 
mals inhabiting  the  laud  while  the  earlier  strata  were 
being  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is 
evident  that  some  of  our  oldest  rocks  hove  been 
derived  from  the  waste  of  pre-existing  land  ;  and,  as 
that  land  appears  to  have  been  clothed  with  its 
appropriate  vegetation,  we  have  no  right  to  suppose 
that  it  was  destitute  of  its  appropriate  animals.  A 
great  ocean  like  the  Pacific,  interspersed,  like  it, 
with  small  islands,  appears  to  have  prevailed,  during 
tlje  formation  of  the  older  strata,  over  that  part  ot 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  in  which  are  situated  those 
countries  whose  geology  has  been  most  explored. 
Small  oceanic  islands  do  not,  at  the  present  day, 
contain  many  mammalia,  while  they  are  wholly  desti- 
tute of  the  larger  kinds  ;  and  the  discovery  of  such 
remains,  in  an  oceanic  sediment,  after  its  conversion 
into  dry  land,  must  be  an  event  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence; for  however  abundant  mammalia  might  be  on 
some  distant  continent,  by  the  rivers  of  which  their 
carcases  would  be  drifted  down,  yet  before  they 
could  be  floated  out  far  to  sea,  they  would  be  almost 
certain  to  be  devoured  by  the  carnivorous  monsters  of 
the  deep  ;  and  even  supposing  them  to  escape  this 
fate,  the  chances  are  very  much  against  the  discovery 
of  the  spot  where  these  rare  remains  are  concealed, 
after  the  bed  of  the  ocean  shall  be  laid  dry. 

"But  whether  mammalia  existed  during  the  earliest 
epochs  of  the  world  of  which  we  possess  geological 
monuments,  and  were  contemporary  with  those 
marine  animals  imbedded  in  the  lower  strata,  though, 
for  the  reasons  above  stated,  their  remains  have  not 
yet  been  discovered;  or  whether  they  were  not 
created  till  a  later  period,  though  still  before  the  de- 
position of  the  chalk,  it  is  certain  that  during  the 
tertiary  era,  when  their  remains  were  abundantly 
entombed  in  the  strata,  we  can  trace  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  races  even  of  those  animals.  The  re- 
mains of  the  land  quadrupeds  imbedded  in  the  olden 
Tertiary  strata,  are  chiefly  those  of  extinct  genera. 
In  the  deposits  of  a  more  recent  period  wc  meet, 
ia  these  northern  latitudes,  with  the  n^mains  of  ex- 
tinct tpecirs  of  genera  now  existing,  but  existing  only 
in  warm  climates,  such  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus,  &c.  And  at  length  we  come  to  peat 
bogs  and  alluvial  deposits,  in  which  human  remains 
occur,  mixed  with  those  of  animals  now  living  in  the 
countries  where  the  remains  are  fonnd,  togsther  with 
a  few  which  have  become  locally  extinct,  within  the 
historic  period. 

"  But  if  the  earth's  crust  furnishes  m»  with  evi- 
dence, that  great  and  re|)eated  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  organic  and  inorgcnic  world,  it  furnishes 


us  with  proofs  no  less  clear,  that  great  epochs  of  time 
elapsed  while  these  changes  were  in  progres9,^-epoch8 
so  great,  that  we  are  tempted  to  connect  them  with 
the  secular  periods  of  astronomy  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded.  There  is,  however,  this  difl'erence  be- 
tween the  phenomena  of  astronomy  and  geology ;  that 
in  the  former,  we  have  a  series  of  events  recurring,  in 
a  fixed  order,  after  the  lapse  of  fixed  intervals  of  time, 
whereas  in  geology,  (if  wc  except  the  interchange 
between  land  and  sea,  and  the  recurrence  of  volcanic 
action  after  long  intervals  of  repose,)  we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  the  repetiti(m  of  a  single  phenomenon  j 
much  less  have  we  evidence  of  geological  cycles,  in 
which  the  same  events  are  repeated,  again  and  again, 
in  a  stated  order,  and  at  stated  intervals.  Thus, 
whole  orders  of  fishes,  characteristic  of  the  older  strata, 
become  extinct,  and  arc  succeeded  by  new  races, 
which  in  their  turn  give  ])1ace  to  others ;  and  this 
class  of  vertcbrated  animals  affords  an  unbroken 
record,  from  the  earliest  to  the  most  recent  geological 
epoch  ;  the  changes  which  occur  iu  it  being  more 
rapid  than  those  which  take  place  among  inverte- 
bruted  animals;  but  as  wc  ascend  in  the  series  of 
strata,  we  meet  with  no  instance  of  the  revival  of 
any  of  the  extinct  genera  or  species. 

"  If  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  task  of  classifying 
organized  bodies  now  existing,  arranging  them  iu 
groups,  as  they  differ  from  or  resemble  each  other  in 
their  structure,  wc  find  that  those  forms  of  each 
group  which  arc  most  dissimilar,  arc  connected  by  a 
series  of  gradations,  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  most  minute  distinctions,  and  that  the  groups, 
whether  we  regard  the  larger  or  the  subordinate 
divisions,  are  again  connected  by  forms  possessing 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  two  groups." 

A  very  close  analogy  is  thus  found  to  exist  between 
extinct  and  recent  species,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on 
the  mind,  that  the  same  harmony  of  parts  and  beauty 
of  contrivance  which  we  admire  in  the  living  creature 
has  also  characterized  the  organic  world  at  remote 
periods. 

For  all  arc  equally 
A  link  of  Nature's  cliain 
Pornied  by  the  I  land  that  formed  mo, 
Wliicli  fonncth  nought  iu  vain. 

"  The  geologist,  therefore,  can  bring  new  and  ori- 
ginal arguments  to  bear  upon  those  parts  of  natural 
theology  which  impress  us  with  exalted  conceptions 
of  the  intelligence,  power,  wisdom,  and  unity,  of  de- 
sign, manifested  in  the  creation. 

"  That  the  most  perfect  unity  of  plan  can  be  traced 
in  the  fossil  world,  through  all  the  modifications  it 
has  undergone,  is  admitted  by  all  geologists,  and 
also  that  we  can  distinctly  carry  back  our  researches 
td  times  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  the  human 
species.  It  can  be  proved  that  man  had  a  beginning, 
and  that  all  the  species  now  contemporary  with  man, 
and  many  others  which  preceded  these  races,  had  also 
a  beginning.  And  thus,  as  we  increase  our  knowledge 
of  the  inexhaustible  variety  displayed  in  living  nature, 
and  admire  the  wisdom  and  power  which  it  displays, 
geology  will  incalculably  increase  our  admiration  of 
the  works  of  creation,  by  suggesting  the  reflection 
that  the  present  order  of  things  is  only  the  last  of  a 
great  series,  of  which  wc  cannot  estimate  the  number 
or  the  limit  in  the  past  ages  of  the  world*." 
*  Ltill's  Aiiniterutry  Aildrfu,  1837 
[Abridged  from  Zo«>ilin'»  Rtcrea.ioni  m  Geotosy] 


TriK  moral  of  lliat  poetical  fiction,  that  the  uppermost  link 
of  all  the  series  of  dubonlinalc  causes  is  fastened  to  Jupiter's 
chair,  tigninca  that  Almighty  God  governs  and  directs  sub. 
ordinate  causes  and  eff  cts,— Hals. 
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THE    aurPOSED   SITE  OF   IIINEVCU. 


NINEVEH. 

Tilt  I.011I  will  stretch  out  hi*  hand  a^in«t  the  north,  and  destroy 

AMfria:  and  will  mali<  Nineveh  a  ilcsiilaiinn,  and  dry  like  a  wiMer- 
nCM.  And  tlucks  ftliall  lie  dnwn  111  the  niuUt  of  her,  anil  all  the  hciHts 
ef  the  nations:  both  tlic  cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall  lod|;c  in  the 
upp<>r  lintels  of  it ;  their  voice  «hall  sing  in  the  windows  ;  desolation 
•hall  be  in  the  thresholds:  for  he  shall  uncover  the  cedar  work.  This 
is  the  rejoicing  city  that  dwelt  carelessly,  that  said  in  her  heart,  I  am, 
and  there  is  none  beside  nic :  how  is  she  become  a  desolation,  a  plan- 
for  Iwasts  to  lie  down  in  I  every  one  that  passeth  by  her  shall  bus, 
and  wag  his  hand.— ZiriiANiau.ch.ii.  T.  \3,  14,  15. 

Thus  did  the  prophet  foretell  the  future  desolation  of 
NiNKVKii,  when  that  mighty  city  was  stuiuling  in  all 
the  pride  of  power  and  greatness,  and  when  its  people, 
deliglitiiig  themselves  in  the  luxuries  and  pleasures 
around  them,  paid  little  attention  to  the  tidings  of 
approuching  ruin.  Tiie  first  mention  of  this  city  is  in 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Ciene^is,  where  it  is  said — "  Out  of 
that  lanil  (Shinar)  went  forth  Asshur,  and  budded  Ni- 
neveh;" but,  from  its  name,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
it  was  greatly  enlarged,  anil  improved  by  Nimrod  or 
Niiius.  Nineveh  stood  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Tigris  or 
Iliddekcl  river,  and  was  in  extent,  tiiough  not  in  the 
amount  of  its  populatiou,  almost  equal  to  Babylon. 
From  the  description  given  by  the  prophet  Jonah  we 
find  it  to  have  been  an  exceeding  great  city  of  tliree 
days'  journey,  (which  must  be  understood  probably  of 
its  circuit,)  anil  also  that  it  contained  "  more  than  six- 
score  thousand  persons  that  could  not  discern  between 
their  right  hand  and  their  left,"  and  allowing  these 
young  children  to  have  been  a  fifth  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, (Jonah,  ch.  iv.  V.  11,)  the  whole  populatiou 
must  have  amounted  to  6(10, 000,  or  about  half  the 
present  population  of  London.  We  are  told  by  the 
old  historian,  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  tliis  city  was  fif- 
teen utiles  long,  nine  broad,  and  forty-eight  in  circum- 
ference. It  was  surrounded  by  large  walls  100  feet 
high,  upon  the  top  of  which  three  chariots  could  pass 
together  abreast,  and  was  defended  by  l.'iOO  towers, 
each  200  feet  high.  The  city  was  first  taken  by  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians  in  the  reign  of  Sardana- 
palus,  747  years  n.c,  after  having  been  for  1150 
years  mistress  of  the  East,  and  holding  in  subjection 
even  BabyUm  itself.  Nineveh,  however,  was  still  of 
great  importance,  and  afterwards  resumed  its  rank  as 
a  capital  city  and  the  seat  of  government,  until  Nabo- 
polassar,  a  general  in  the  Assyrian  army,  seized  on 
Babylon  and  made  himself  king. 


Nineveh  now  began  rapidly  to  decline,  and  to  yield 
to  the  power  of  her  great  rival  :  in  the  year  0,'13  n.c, 
the  Medes  laid  siege  to  the  city  under  the  con- 
duct of  Cyaxares,  their  king,  but  were  diverted  from 
their  purpose  by  an  invasion  of  Media  at  that  time 
by  the  Scythian  host :  Cyaxares  withdrew  his  armjr 
from  Nineveh  in  order  to  repel  these  invaders,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  year  (J12  n.c,  that  having  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Babylon  he  returned  to  the 
siege,  accompanied  by  that  monarch,  and  utterly 
destroyed  the  city.  On  this  occasion  there  was  a  re- 
markable fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  delivered  by 
Nahuin,  where  speaking  of  Nineveh  he  says,  "The 
gates  of  the  rivers  shall  be  opened,  and  the  palace 
shall  be  dissolved," — (chap.  ii.  v.  0:)  for  the  Medes 
and  Habylonians  were  enabled  to  gain  entrance  to  the 
city,  by  means  of  a  flood  of  the  Tigris,  which  carried 
away  a  purt  of  the  wall,  two  miles  in  extent,  and  faci- 
litated their  assault.  The  carelessness  and  drunken- 
ness of  the  inhabitants,  likewise,  gave  the  enemy  every 
advantage,  and  became  the  fulfilment  of  another  part 
of  Nahum's  prophecy:  "  For  while  they  be  folden 
together  as  thorns,  and  while  they  are  drunken  as 
drunkards,  they  shall  be  devoured  as  stubble  fully 
dry," — (Nahurn,  ch.  i.  v.  10.)  Two  hundred  years 
before  this  event,  the  prophet  Jonah  had  been 
sent  to  announce  the  fall  of  their  city  ;  but  the 
repentance  and  humiliation  of  both  monarch  and 
people  averted  for  a  time  the  threatened  calamity. 
When,  however,  the  danger  was  removed,  the  repent- 
ance was  also  forgotten,  and  the  people  relapsed  into 
their  old  sins,  notwithstanding  the  faithful  warnings 
of  the  prophets,  Nahum  and  Jeremiah;  and  thus 
brought  on  themselves  the  final  destruction  of  their 
city,  which  never  appears  to  have  revived  or  recovered 
from  the  a.ssaults  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  but 
to  have  sank  in  rapid  decay.  It  is  never  after  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  as  a  city  then  in  existence  ;  nor 
does  any  profane  author  speak  of  it  except  as  in  a 
ruined  state. 

The  site  of  Nineveh  is  now  uncertain  ;  but  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  at  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  that  stream,  the  village  of  Nuuia,  and 
a  sepulchre  which  is  shown  as  that  of  the  prophet 
Jonah,  seem  to  point  out  the  position  of  that  celebrated 
city.  The  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  this  village  were 
examined  by  Mr.  Kinneir  in  1810,  and  he  found  them 
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t  '    of  n    rni'  ,    forming   an 

:;irc,  not  i  .  ^   in  c(iui|>uii!>. 

.  Htono  ti>  1  ot  any  kind;   and 

1.      _  '.he    wall   ;.  .,'  truces   of  having 

belonged  to  Mime  city  of  mucU  Ic^is  dimensions  than 

Xiiu'voh,   and    a*    probably    having    formed  port  of 

.  a  city  afterwords  erected  on  Uie  same  spot.  The 

,    Hi  of  this  traveller  are  entitled  to  the   more 

ri^pc^t,  when  we  remember,  that  of  Babylon,  whose 
wallii  were  at  least  as  high  and  as  thick  as  those  of 
ancient  Nineveh,  not  the  slightest  trace  is  in  existence, 
and  it  seems  therefore  unrco-sonable  to  suppose,  that 
the  ruins  of  the  elder  city  should  be  still  visible. 
Mr.  Uich,  however,  who  visited  the  spot  in  l.S'JO,  is 
iucllnod  to  the  opinion  that  these  ruins  formed  part  of 
t  ;;;  city:  he  the  Hpace    enclosed  by 

t  ~     to   have    '  i   the  citadel   and   royal 

paluce;  he  describes  the  ailuution  of  several  artificial 
mounds  both  within  and  without  the  walls,  whose 
antiquity  is  well  ascertained  by  the  remains  which  are 
found  by  digging  deeply  into  them  ;  such  as  cylinders, 
fragments  of  sculptured  stone,  bricks,  and  pieces  of 
gypsum  with  inscriptions.  Among  other  curiosities, 
an  immense  block  of  stone  has  been  dug  from  one  of 
these  mounds,  ou  which  arc  sculptured  the  figures  of 
men  and  animals. 

The  differing  opinions  of  travellers  with  respect  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  ruins  still  remaining  in  this  place, 
and  the  great  unecrtuinfy  which  must  always  exist  on 
the  subject,  are  in  themselves  suflicicnt  to  testify  to 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  The  desolation  of  Nine- 
veh is  complete:  "  an  utter  end  is  made  of  the  place*," 
and  its  true  site  may  for  ever  be  sought  for  in  vain. 

*  N'aliuro,<:li.  i.  v.  B. 


flow  sncct  a  tiling  is  Death,  to  all  who  know 
Thut  M  on  earth  IS  vanity  and  »oej 
^^  l>y  Bickness,  long  linvo  ceasocl  to  dread 

'1 1  M.tt  bears  lliem  to  tliiii  )>oaceful  beil! 

Few  iktv  uur  dayx,  yet  while  tliu»o  days  remain, 
iur  joy  must  )ield  to  Rrief,  our  ease  to  iMiiu; 
Then  tell  me,  m  earj'  iiilgrim !  which  is  best, — 
The  toilsumo  journey — or  the  tmvcUer's  rest? — ? 


Thk   Japanese   aro  extremely   singular    in  some  of  their 
religious  opinions.    They  never  supplicate  the  );o<ls  in  dis- 
tre»s;  hoMin-r  that,  as  the  gods  enjoy  uninterrupted  bli«s, 
such  ^  -^  would  be  offensive  to  thorn.     Their  holy- 

days,  :.  ■ .  are  dedicated  to  fe.ists,  weddings,  and  all 

public  anJ  iirivn!  _'s.      It  is  delightful  to  the  gods, 

say  they,  to  see  i  They  arc  far  from  being  »in- 

^,.1...  ...  -I-  „|ji|,(,  ,,,,,i  ,j  ueucvolcnt  Deity  is  pleased  to  see 

li  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  the 

c*^. ..      iLrr^  ,,r  TMcn,  than  to  hold,  that  in  distress,  it  is 

wrong  to  si.  .o  Author  of  our  being  for  relief,  and 
that  He  will  -ed  wilh  *ucli  supplication.  In  deep 
affliction,  there  is  certainly  no  balm  equal  to  that  nr  pouring 
out  tVic  heart  to  a  benevolent  Deity,  and  expressing  entire 
resiipiation  to  Uis  will. Lord  Kahks. 


HAPPi?<Efs,  thou|;h  necessarily  involving  present  pleasure, 
14  ill,-  ilir.it  ,,r  iri.liri-,1.  .1.111  ..fi.-n  il„.  very  distant, rcsult  of 
'•  i:nful,  and  indifferent. 

'■  .  wers  which  odorn  our 

awumer  fields:  iii  our  admiration  of  the  foliage,  and  llie 
blossoms,  and  the  pure  air  and  sunshine,  in  wliich  they  seem 
to  live,  we  almost  forgot  the  darkness  of  the  soil  in  which 
their  roots  are  spread.  Yet  how  much  fthould  we  err,  if  we 
wvretooMi-  '       '  '  nutriment  from 

tbabMIBSt  irmth  and  light 

of  -'■-'•  •  J'>y.     i  Mat  dcliKhtful  ra- 

'•  httlo  efficacy,  without  the 

'" ......    ^ '      •    'S  we   have 

olten  sought  hhcUcr;  or,  a'  ,,vj,_  «li|,.], 

were  unbeede<l  by  us,  as  ti    ^    , „^  „,. .  ainj'o»t  in- 

MBaibly  on  our  evening  walk. — Bkown  ;• 


THE    VARIED    I'OWKItS    OF    MAN. 

Onb  consideruble  dl-iiiuii.iii  between  men  and  animals  is 
that  the  luiter,  for  i  rl,  are  liiniled  to  the  regions 

suited  to  ouch  sep.i:  ^,  while  men  pUiee  (lieir  habi- 

tations and  thrive  in  every  jiortion  of  the  globe.  This  is 
very  strikiii;;ly  true  of  the  mnru  important  and  lur^cr  ani- 
mals. The  lion  is  found  only  in  the  warm  rouiilries  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  though  he  may  have  formerly  been 
seen  further  north,  yet  it  appears  that  ho  could  not  thrive  in 
such  a  climate.  The  species  of  apes  which  aro  most  liko 
man  are  few  in  number,  unit  inhabit  only  small  districts  of 
hot  regions ;  and  w  hen  carefully  removed  to  France  or 
EiiL'l  " "'  .  .i,n.,i  1,..  iii...,.rveil  against  those  diseases  which 
ar.  ly  to  cold.     The  various  tribes  aro 

com  I  iw  limits:  the  oraiiK-otann  is  found 

only  in  the  island  of  Horiieo,  and  the  chimpanzee  on  tho 
west  of  Africa.  Tho  same  is  true  of  tho  camel,  which 
thrives  only  in  hot  sandy  countries  ;  and  of  the  elephant,  the 
Asiatic  siKictas  of  which  may  bo  eertalnlv  distiiiKnishcd 
from  tho  African.  Tho  American  animals  differ  from  thoso 
of  the  old  world,  and  those  of  New  IloUund  from  all  others. 
Man,  on  tho  contrary,  lives  in  tho  arctic,  and  multiplies  in 
the  torrid  zone.  His  hardy  frame  remains  uninjured  amid 
tho  cold  of  a  Siberian  or  of  a  North  American  winter,  whero 
tho  mercury  freezes  in  tho  thermometer.  It  is  even  stated, 
that  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  brandy  froze  in  the 
rooms  of  some  EnKlishmcn,  in  which  they  kept  flres.  Yet 
the  Esquimaux  and  Canadians  go  about  hunting  in  this 
temperature,  and  three  Russians  lived  six  years  on  Spitzber- 
gen,  eleven  decrees  nearer  to  the  \to\a  than  the  arctic  circle. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  most  populous  parts  of  Asia  are 
tho  hottest,  and  the  islands  immediately  under  tho  equator 
aro  fully  peopled.  America  is  inhabited  through  all  decrees 
of  latitude  from  Terra  del  Fucgo  to  the  Northern  Ocean. 
Tho  sultry  interior  of  Africo  swarms  with  a  negro  popula- 
tion. In  Senegal,  in  Sierra  Leone,  in  the  deserts  of  South 
America,  in  South  Carolina,  tho  thermometer  at  its  highest 
point  ranges  from  100*  to  115".  And  not  only  does  man 
thus  exist  every  where,  but  he  exists  in  hundreds  of  millions. 
Tho  same  capabihty  for  occupying  all  situations  is  observ- 
able in  his  being  placed  on  plains,  in  mountains,  in  the  lowest 
situations,  and  on  positions  so  high  that  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphcro  is  reduced  to  two-thirds  what  it  is  on  the  me- 
dium surface  of  the  earth. 

It  is  evident  that,  to  a  creature  distributed  so  extensively 
over  the  faccof  the  earth,  every  kind  of  food  must  be  accepta- 
ble, as  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  find  the  same  descrip- 
tions of  pro<iuce  in  situations  so  dissimilar.  In  those  ex- 
treme latitudes  whero  tho  cold  locks  up  the  ground  to  all 
vegetation  during  the  far  (rreater  jmrtion  of  the  year,  the 
inhabitants  find  it  both  necessary  and  wholesome  (o  live  on 
a  diet  of  tiesh.  The  habits  of  some  of  these  people  show 
that  even  what  would  dis(,'ust  ourselves  is  not  in  itself  inju- 
rious. The  natives  of  Greenland,  when  thev  catch  a  seal, 
bury  it  till  wanted,  and  then  devour  the  lia'if-pulrid,  half- 
frozen  Hesh  as  a  dainty.  The  Samoiedcs  take  their  meat  raw, 
and  drink  the  fresh  blood  of  the  rein-deer.  On  the  contrary, 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  the  torrid  zone  find  it  more 
conducive  to  health  to  draw  their  subsistence  from  the  ve- 
(letable  pnxluclions  so  abundantly  scattered  around  llicm. 
Rice,  millet,  maize,  tho  rmits  of  "the  potato,  llie  yam,  tlio 
cavassa,  nuts  of  several  kinils,  spices  and  cooling  fruits,  are 
the  precious  Rifts  of  nature  to  ihem.  The  diet  of  animals 
is  always  suited  lo  tho  conformation  of  the  stomach ;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  carnivorous  animal  to  subsist  on 
vegetable  food,  or  for  a  graminivorous  one  to  live  on  Hesh— 
as  indeed  it  would  appear  ridiculous  to  offer  hay  to  a  lion,  or 
meat  to  a  cow. 


I'"- '  I  fluod,  unbounded,  fierce,  and  strong, 

Hi  Is  unpovcmed  man  along; 

I.ilii-  iiiii,inv  l.iiluaiV  '         '.tem  that  tide, 

Tlie  law.H  lire  form.  I  on  every  side: 

AVheue'er  it  bri.iLo  ii..    ....,,,..,.,  l,y  these  dc-reed. 

New  statutes  rise,  and  stn.ujjcr  Iuwn  fueci  c  d  ; 
Jfore  ond  more  geutl.    ir,,«,  il,,-  ,i,  inj;  hlreiuii, 
More  and  more  strw  vurks  sei  in ; 

Till,  like  a  minor  wo^  l,iw, 

l.ymry  crp<<i«  on,  and  ruins  all  below; 
The  bonis  sinks,  the  am|dc  piles  decay. 
The  stalely  fabric  shakes  and  falls  away ; 
I'rimcvol  wont  and  ignaranoe  coniu  on, 
I3ut  freedom,  that  eulu  Um  Mvage  state,  is  gone. 

CaABBE. 
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ON  NEW  YEARS  GIFTS. 

It  io  olwayM  pleaaant  to  contcmplnte  thotc  little  act< 
of  kiiidiieu,  which  orcaMioiinlly  dhow  that  iii:iiikin(l 
nn-  brother!,  bom  of  tho  name  grcut  Father,  and 
fiirmeU  to  assist  rnch  other  duriiig  tlicir  sojourn  on 
vurtb.  Oiiu  of  IhvKe  inauili'Mtatioiin  of  foelin)(,  thonf(h 
[trifling  in  itKi-lf,  is  nut  contvniptiblc,  when  coniiidfri-d 
a  symbol  of  good  wiahca  :  wu  allude  to  thu  prc- 
{•cnttition  of  New  Year's  (iilts. 

Tliu  origin  of  this  custom  scema  to  have  been,  that 
Ithe  giving  of  some  trifle  ou  tlio  commencement  of  the 
year  »hull  be  deemed  as  a  mode  of  expressing  good 
Iwisbcs  for  the  receiver  during  the  year.  It  ia  even 
[probable  that  supcrstitioii  had  its  share  in  the  growth 
(of  the  custom,  for  we  find  that  it  was  prevalent  among 
the  Romans.  Wliether  it  can  be  traced  still  farther 
baik  we  do  not  know,  but  there  are  many  records  of 
its  existence  among  tliat  entorj)ri«ing  but  super- 
stitious people.  The  usual  presents  made  were  figs 
and  dates,  covered  with  leaf-gold,  and  sent  by  clients 
to  patrons,  accompanied  with  a  piece  of  money,  which 
was  spent  in  purchasing  the  statues  of  deities.  An 
amphorn,  or  ancient  Roman  jar,  has  been  described 
by  Fosbrookc,  on  which  was  an  inscription,  denoting 
that  it  was  a  New  Year's  Gift  from  the  potters  to 
their  patroness.  Caylus  has  described  a  piece  of 
pottery  with  an  inscription,  wishing  "  A  happy  new 
year  to  you;"  another,  where  a  person  wishes  it  to 
himself  and  his  son  ;  and  three  roedallioua  with  the 
laurel-leaf,  fig,  and  date,  and  an  inscription  wishing 
a  happy  new  year  to  the  Emperor.  New  Year's 
Gifts  were  continued  under  the  Roman  Emperors  till 
the  time  of  t^laudius  ;  but  when  the  Christian  religion 
spread  through  the  dilVerent  countries  of  Europe, 
certain  pagan  ceremonies  which  often  accompanied 
the  presentation  of  tho  Gifts  were  dispensed  with. 

IJut  although  ceremonies  inconsistent  with  Christ- 
ianity were  banished  from  the  custom,  the  Gifts 
themselves,  as  tokens  of  good  will,  stdl  continued  ; 
and  there  are  abundant  proofs  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  custom  in  past  ages  as  well  as  the  present.  In  a 
poem  nearly  tlim-  i  .'iitiiriis  nM,  -.trc-  tlir  fallowing 
lines  :— 

Tlie  next  to  tliis  is  New  Yiaic's  D.i}',  whcioon  to  every  frcnJo, 
Thoy  costly  pi-escnts  in  do  bring,  and  Ncwo  Yearo's  Gifts  do 

sende. 
These  OiflcstlicliiislmiKlgivcsliis'witc,Bndfatherekethochildp, 
And  inaister  on  liis  men  bcstowes  tho  like,  with  favour  mildo, 
And  rihhI  l>ofj'"'ii"t;  <>f  tl>e  yeare  they  wislio  and  wislio  .-igainc, 

A .r.lluir  to  the  auneieut  giiLso  of  lieatlicn  jieoplo  vaine. 

-.  d.iys  doth  no  man  reqnire  his  dettos  of  any  ni.m, 
I  s  do  thoy  furnish  ont  with  .ill  the  ineato  they  can  ; 

AVitii  maiTliimyne.'',  tartes  and  custirds  great,  they  drink  with 

Btaring  eyes, 
Thoy  rowto  and  revoll,  feodo  and  fe;uite,  as  merry  all  as  pyes: 
Am  if  they  should  at  th'  entrance  of  this  Niw  Vearo  hap  to  ilyo. 
Yet  would  thoy  have  their  bellies  full,  and  auncient  friends  allie. 

Monarcbs  seem  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  expect- 
ing New  Year's  Gifts.  Henry  the  Third  is  said  to 
have  extorted  them  (a  curio\is  mode  of  obtaining  a 
gift).  It  has  been  supposed  by  Dr.  Drake,  that  the 
immense  wardrobe  known  to  have  been  possessed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  was  in  great  part  formed  from  New 
Year's  Gifts  presented  to  her  by  her  nobility.  It 
appears,  from  Mr.  Nichols's  Progresses,  that  the 
greatest  part,  if  not  all  the  peers  and  peeresses  of  the 
realm,  all  the  bishops,  the  chief  officers  of  state,  and 
several  of  the  queen's  household  servants,  even  down 
to  her  apothecaries,  master-cook,  Serjeant  of  the 
pantry,  Stc.  gave  New  Year's  Gifts  to  her  Miijcty, 
ernsisting,  in  general,  either  of  a  sum  of  money,  or 
jewels,  trinkets,  wearing  apparel,  itc.  The  largest 
sum  given  by  any  temporal  lord  was  twenty  pounds  ; 
but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave  forty  pounds, 


the  .\rehbishrtp  of  York  thirty  pnnnrls,  and  the  other 

vof 

li.  .  ii.,. 

perre»'<es,    (;a\  i-  ri' ii  (^owiii,    j 

garters,     doublelH,    einbr<>'<!.  .     ,    . 

glasses,   fans,   bracelet*,  &c.     Among 

individual   gifts   which  lui.^    i, ,.,:■'•■'     ■■    ■   the 

pillowing    curious    collection:     Sir    Gil  ,ick. 

Garter  king  at  arnii,  gave  a  book  of  uf  --uun  in 
William  the  ('oncpieror's  time ;  Absalon,  muster  of 
the  Savoy,  gave  a  Hibic  covered  with  cloth  of  gold, 
garnished  with  kilvcr  gilt,  and  plat^-s  of  the  royal 
arms  ;   the   i  r  with   a 

box  of  fori  lan   pre- 

sented her  NMtli  u  box  of  green  ginger,   and  a  pot  of 
orange  flowers  ;    her  apothecaries   gnvr-   hrr  a  h-ix  of 
lozenges,  a  box  of  ginger  candy,  a  h 
and  pot*  of  other  cmiserves  ;    Mrs.  1  ,   -, 

her  Majesty  a  little  gold  comfit-box  and  spoon  j  Mr*. 
Morgan  gave  a  box  of  cherries,  and  one  of  apricots  ; 
the  queen's  master-cook,  and  her  Serjeant  of  tho 
pantry,  presented  her  with  various  confectionary  and 
preserves  ;  I'utrino,  an  Italian,  gave  her  two  pictures  ; 
Ambrose  Lupo  gave  her  a  box  of  lute-strings,  and  a 
glass  of  sweet  water;  a  cutler  gave  her  a  meat  knife, 
having  a  handle  which  opened  like  a  fan  :  Jeremy 
Bassano  gave  two  drinking-glasses  ;  and  Smythe,  t/ie 
dustman,  presented  her  Majesty  with  two  bolts  of 
cambric.  It  ia  said  that  Elizabeth's  present*  in 
return,  were  always  of  far  less  value  than  those  the 
received. 

While  speaking  of  New  Year's  Gifts  to  royalty,  we 
may  mention  that  a  journalist  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
stated  that  presents  are  always  given  by  the  difl'erent 
members  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  to  each  other, 
on  New  Year's  Day.  It  was  stated  :  "  For  the  six 
months  preceding  January,  1H2-1,  the  female  branches 
of  the  royal  family  were  busily  occupied  in  preparing 
presents  of  their  own  manufacture,  which  would  fill 
at  least  two  common-sized  wagons.  The  Duchess 
de  Berri  painted  an  entire  room  of  japanned  panels, 
to  be  set  up  in  the  palace  ;  and  tlie  Duchess  of 
Orleans  prepared  an  elegant  screen.  An  English 
gentleman  who  was  admitted  suddenly  into  the 
presence  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  two  months  before, 
found  her,  and  three  of  her  maids  of  honour,  lying 
on  the  carpet,  painting  the  legs  of  a  set  of  cltairs, 
which  were  intended  for  the  king." 

To  descend  from  royalty  to  the  humbler  clashes  of 
society,  we  find  the  custom  showing  itself  in  various 
ways.  Botirne  says, — "  If  I  send  a  New  Year's  (Jilt 
to  my  friend,  it  shall  be  a  token  of  my  friendship  ;  if 
to  my  benefactor,  a  token  of  my  gratitude ;  if  to  the 
poor,  which  at  this  season  must  never  be  forgot,  it 
shall  be  to  make  their  hearts  sing  with  joy,  and  give 
praise  and  adoration  to  the  Giver."  This  truly  ami- 
able sentiment  may  represent  the  motives  of  kindness 
which  induce  this  custom.  The  form  in  which  a  pre- 
sent is  given  is  a  trifle :  the  kindly  feeling  which  it  is 
meant  to  convey  is  the  real  kernel ;  the  other  is  but 
the  shell.  Sometimes  an  orange  stuck  with  cloves 
used  to  form  the  gift ;  at  other  times  gloves  ;  metal 
pins  (when  wooden  skewers  were  commonly  used  in 
lieu  of  them,)  were  an  acceptable  present  to  females. 
The  presentation  of  almost  any  trifle  was,  and  even 
now  is,  considered  a  memento  of  good  feeling  at  this 
season.  In  an  old  poem,  cited  in  Poole's.  English 
Parnassus,  are  these  lines  : — 

TIk-  K'         •  r-  ■  •  r   • 

lli.th  prime 

To  th. 

'W'eiii  ^ 

And  i.\..j 

Somo  service  in  a  rcoi  coiupUnicnU 
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I  in  mMan  IcHon  wri(49  tiieir  lore, 
;  »n  >vo. 

Or  fiat  and  p  mt  mi^i 

After  hi 

Aatkoti  '.Uat  he 

OuiDot.  wiiliuut  Kn»*  obkui  Jiiv, 
Da  Uiia  day  frugal,  and  not  spare  hii  friend 
Som»  i^ft,  to  show  hk  Iotc  finda  not  an  end 
AVith  the  dooeaaod  year. 

A  copy  of  vcr«««  was  often  used  as  u  New  Year's 
Gift,  Buchanan  presented  a  copy  of  verses  to  the 
unfurtunute  Mary.  Quifn  of  Scots,  on  New  Year's 
Day.  An  old  manuscript  in  the  British  Mu»iouni, 
•tatrs,  that  the  boys  of  Kton  school  used  on  this  day 
tu  play  for  New  Year's  Gifts,  before  and  after  sup|>er  ; 
and  also  to  moke  verses,  which  they  presented  to  the 
provost  and  masters,  and  to  each  other. 

In  some  districts  of  Scotland  it  wb«  formerly  the 
custom  for  servant-maids  to  present  a  New  Year's 
Gift  to  their  mailers.  It  was  also  customary  there, 
as  well  as  in  the  North  of  Kiigliind,  for  a  house  to  be 
entered  very  early  on  the  moriiiiip  of  New  Year's  Day, 
by  some  youn;;  men  and  maidens,  selected  for  the 
purpose,  who  presenlinl  a  spiced  bowl,  and  expressed 
good  winhes  to  the  inhabitants.  It  was  likewise  a 
custom  to  send  New  Year  s  Gifts  on  New  Year's  Eve; 
and  on  New  Year's  Day,  to  wish  each  other  a  happy 
New  Year,  and  afk  for  a  New  Year's  Gift. 

In  France  the  pre>entation  of  trinkets  on  New 
Year's  Day  is  carried  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  pre- 
vailing present  is  a  little  case,  made  of  sweetmeats,  in 
which  is  contained  some  little  trinket  or  other.  The 
making  of  these  sweetmeat-cases  is  carried  on  to  an 
enormous  extent  at  Paris,  just  before  the  New  Year. 
There  is  one  street,  the  Rue  dts  Lombards,  where  the 
wholesale  confectioners  reside,  which  is  said  at  tbi.s 
pcriiKl  to  be  almost  blocked  up  with  wagons  cud 
cart*,  laden  with  cases  of  sweetmeats  for  the  pro- 
vinces. These  little  sweetmeats  assume  almost  every 
imaginable  form,  such  as  bunches  of  carrots,  green 
peas,  boots  and  shoes,  lobsters  and  crabs,  hat.s,  books, 
musical  instruments,  gridirons,  frying-pans,  sance- 
j)aiis,  Sec, — all  made  of  sugar,  and  coloured  to  imitate 
the  real  object,  and  all  being  made  hollow  within,  to 
contain  some  trinket,  or  hon-hon.  Pastry-cooks  may 
also  be  seen  traversing  the  streets,  carrying  boards, 
on  which  arc  miniature  temples,  churches,  pagodas, 
theatres,  &c.,  all  made  of  flour  and  sugar,  and  taste- 
fully embellished.  The  value  of  thfi  sweetmeats 
alone  presented  or  bought  in  Paris  on  this  day  is  said 
to  amount  to  half  a  million  francs.  The  value  of  the 
jewellery  presented  is  very  large.  Friends  visit  each 
other  on  the  morning  of  the  day,  and  interchange 
presents.  No  person  pays  a  visit  empty-handed  :  each 
one  gives  according  to  his  or  her  means,  and  every- 
thing is  accepted  when  offered.  The  ladies  come  in 
for  a  large  share  of  these  presents,  in  the  form  of 
dresses,  jewellery,  gloves,  artificial  flowers,  he. 

One  feature  which  has  distinguished  New  Year's 
Gifts  among  the  higher  classes  in  England,  within  the 
last  few  years,  is  the  presentation  of  the  splendid  An- 
nualt,  published  for  that  express  purpose.  The  num- 
ber of  copies  of  these  rather  costly  volumes  sold  is 
very  large  ;  and  they  are  distinguished  by  elegance 
and  lightness,  rather  than  by  sterling  literary  merit. 
It  wa*  also  an  old  custom  for  the  Poet  Laureate  to 
compose  an  ode  on  the  new  year,  which  every  New 
Year's  Day  was  presented  to  the  reigning  sovereign  ; 
but  this  practice  is  now  discontinued,  probably  on 
account  of  the  bad  taste  usually  connected  with 
hired  encomiums,  and  from  the  feeling  that  the 
•poDtaneous  prayers  and  good  wishes  of  a  great  nation 
for  the  welfare  of  the  suvereign  are  far  more  acceptable 
tbaa  tite  inflated  applause  of  the  Laureate  odes 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

I.MPROVEMKNT  in  cvery  possible  direction  of  our  ex- 
ternal conditions  appears  to  be  the  ruling  tendency  of 
these  latter  days.  The  proximate,  the  mediate,  and 
the  remote — each  exhibits  the  superior  and  prevailing 
influences  of  this  beneficial  and  ever-busy  impulse. 
Turn  our  eyes  wheresoever  we  may,  we  meet  every- 
where some  proof  of  its  agency,  or  some  result  of  its 
action,  in  the  trivial  as  well  as  important  matters  of 
our  teni;M»rary  existence.  Every  newspaper  teems  with 
some  desideratum,  enlarging  our  wants  by  the  admi- 
rable ingenuity  of  the  supply.  To  consider  even  some  of 
the  immediate  objects  of  its  energy, — Morison's  pills, 
the  universal  internal  panacea, — Macintosh  s  capes, 
the  universal  external  preservative, — our  unrivalled 
hair-dyes. — our  surpassing-excellent  patent  spring 
wigs, — the  thousands  of  infallible  cures,  mocking 
Death  himself  in  all  his  favourite  points  of  assault, — 
our  very  doors  swung  upon  patent  spherical  hinges, 
moving  more  after  the  manner  of  gliosis  in  old 
niinanccs,  than  the  real  creaking  doors  of  other  days, 
— and  the  graver  and  gnater  boast  of  this  the  nine- 
teenth century,  steam  it.self:  power  in  the  very  ab- 
stract and  essence,  susceptible  of  iiifiiiile  uses  and 
application,  small  and  magnificent.  What  more  need 
we  enumerate,  from  the  patent  damp-expelling  respi- 
rator, to  the  puddle-resisting  Indian-rubber  clog ' 
Rise  and  reverence,  ye  ancient  men  of  less  favoured 
times,  and  more  barbarous  paraphernalia. 

So  far  this  is  satisfying  ;  nay  more,  a  matter  of  no 
little  exultation  and  delight.  Hut  amidst  this  hubbub 
of  luxuries,  convenience,  and  acconiiiiodation,  the 
still  small  voice  within  us  pushes  forward  an  inquiry 
of  far  more  interest  and  concern.  How  have  things 
gone  on  in  the  internal  sphere  of  man's  nature — the 
world  of  character  ?  Is  the  same  busy  progress 
traceable  here  also  ?  Has  vice,  in  any  one  of  her 
hideous  aspects,  disappeared  from  amongst  us  ?  Has 
virtu;  improved  in  quality,  or  increased  in  degree  ? 
Are  kind  hearts  and  noble  deeds  more  plentiful,  and 
their  oppositcs  less  common  ?  Are  men  better  neigh- 
bours, better  citizens,  and,  all  in  all,  better  Christians 
than  formerly?  This  is  the  anxious  investigation  of  a 
reflection  which  teaches  us,  that  however  splendid  in 
discoveries,  and  however  far  progressing  the  tempo- 
rary conditions  of  our  kind  may  be,  they  arc  little  to 
boast  of,  without  a  corresp<mding  advance  of  our  moral 
value,  and  consequently  of  our  relative  dignity.  In 
vain  we  boast  of  inventions  and  improvements,  which, 
however  valuable  and  remarkable  they  may  be,  leave  us 
all  on  the  extreme  of  this  world;  for  naked  we  came 
into  this  world,  and  naked  wc  go  out  of  it.  For  our  soul 
alone  we  take  with  us,  and,  so  to  say,  at  a  moment's 
call.  Then  say,  Sense,  and  answer.  Philosophy,  how 
does  it  behove  us  to  cultivate  and  improve,  to  orna- 
ment with  all  goodly  virtues  and  qualities,  to  frame 
and  form  in  the  furnace  of  trial  in  this  world,  the  sole 
thing  we  carry  out  of  it,  to  meet  the  graces  of  a 
better. 

Let  us  not  therefore  boast  too  much  of  our  present 
state  of  cultivation  and  advancement,  nor  estimate  at 
too  great  an  importance  the  spirit  of  a  partial  and 
temporary  improvement  in  our  external  and  contin- 
gent condition,  as  mortal  men,  while  in  the  higher  and 
eternal  matters  of  our  mind  and  character,  its  im- 
pulses are  faint,  or  altogether  wanting. 
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ST.    OMER'S,    IN    FRANCE.     I. 


RUIWii   OF    -rllE   ABBCr  OF    ST.    BXBTIV,    AT    ST.   OUER. 


St.  Omer  is  a  town  of  much  importance  in  the  do- 
purtmoiit  of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  in  Erance.  This  de- 
partment comprises  a  tract  of  country  which  was 
formerly  included  in  the  province  of  Artoig.  The 
reader  is  probably  aware,  that  during  the  first  Erench 
revolution,  the  mode  of  dividing  the  country,  for  politi- 
cal and  legal  purposes,  was  changed  :  Erancc  was, 
before  that  time,  divided  into  a  moderate  number  of 
provinces,  or  military  governments,  each  of  which 
gave  a  title  to  some  prince  or  nobleman.  But  the 
modern  mode  of  division  is  into  departments,  which 
are  much  smaller  than  the  ancient  provinces,  and  of 
which  there  are  altogether  about  eighty.  Pas-de- 
Calais  (derived  from  the  Erench  name  for  the  Straits 
of  Dover,  which  are  adjoining  to  the  coast)  is,  then, 
the  district  formerly  known  as  Artois. 

Pas-de-Calaia  lies  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Erance, 

Vol.  XVI. 


and  is  bounded  by  French  Flanders  on  the  north- 
east, and  by  the  department  of  Somme  on  the  south, 
and  is  divided  by  a  chain  of  hills  into  two  regions,  the 
southern  and  the  northern.  The  former  slopes  gently 
towards  the  banks  of  the  river  Authie,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  numerous  small  valleys  ;  the  latter  percept- 
ibly inclines  towards  the  north.  The  face  of  the 
country  much  resembles  that  of  Belgium,  and  has  a 
climate  rather  humid  and  variable,  which  is  the  cause 
of  frequent  intermitting  fevers.  The  soil  is,  generally 
speaking,  productive,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
sandy  beach  has  been  gained  from  the  sea,  and 
brought  into  cultivation.  The  produce  is  generally 
corn,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  coleseed,  rapesecd,  &c. 
There  is  not  much  wood,  but  the  deficiency  is  com- 
pensated by  an  abundance  of  turf  and  coal.  -  The 
fisheries    along  the    coast  are    considerable,  but   the 
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cliicf   part  of    the 
>     .  'Ml    froin    its    II 


'I  .»!  ircj,  tiuii  : 
Culai*    to    ( 


rrv.-nue    of  th«   department    i« 

iv»    of  wuullen,    cotton, 

toil.     Nuincnxw  small 

lit,  such  ns  the  Aa, 

....  .u',   and   the  Authie. 

.  !>ui  h  as  tbut  of  Ardres, 

IS  to  St.  Omt-r,  niid  that 

The   whole  department 

I  ana  m  about  338  square  leagues, 

of  about    six    huudrcd   uud  filty 


the  tjcneral  nature  of  the  department  in  which 
!.    The  other  principal  places  in  it 
i  itioned  town  are  Culuis,  Boulogne 

A:i  •.  Montreuil,  fJuisaes,  and  Ardres.      It 

w.i-  ML-  two  last-named  towns  that  the  cele- 

brated mterview  took  place  between  Henry  the  Kighth 
»n:\  FiMuis  the  First,  and  which  has  attained  the 
.1  of  Le  Champ  du  Drop  d'Or  (The  Field  of 
I...  t.  .....i  of  Gold).  Tlie  only  town  of  the  depart- 
ment to  which  we  shall  on  the  present  occasion  direct 
our  notice,  is  St.  Oiner. 

St.  Omer  formerly  gave  its  name  to  a  noble  family 
whiih   di-'  '     1   itself  durin(;   the    time    of   the 

Ou-ailo"  Castellan  of  St.  Omcr,  one  of  the 

.  r'  bouillon,  was  one  of  the  first 

^iits  Temjjlars  ;  and  for  some 
:iod,  his  descendants  distin- 
_  .'ly  in  the  events  of  the  times. 
Tiif  town  from  wlucli  they  derived  their  title  was,  in 
(i-(i,  only  a  small  hamlet.  This  hamlet  h.id  been  gra- 
du.illy  built  in  the 'vicinity  of  the  castle  bcU)nging  to 
the  family  to  whom  wc allude:  this  castle  was  built  on 
Mount  Sithon,  and  the  name  of  Sithon  was  borne  by 
St.  Omer,  for  a  long  period.  The  Castellan  Adroald 
gave  the  humlet  to  St.  Omer,  bishop  of  Therouenne, 
in  C-1.5.  This  possessor  afterwards  built  the  cathedral 
and  the  monastery  of  the  Bernardines :  this  monas- 
tery was,  a  few  year*  afterwards,  under  the  rule  of 
St.  Bertin,  from  whoiH  it  obtains  its  name.  During 
t!if  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  town  was  by  de- 
proes  surrounded  with  walls,  and  it  began  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  fortified  place  :  it  also  now  lost 
its  name  of  Sithon,  and  acquired  that  of  St.  Omer. 
A  ])ortion  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  town  was  in  possession  of  the 
Karls  of  I'hmders  for  many  generations  ;  but  about 
the  year  l.ilK)  there  commenced  a  series  of  contests 
in  France  and  the  Low  Countries  which  frequently 
affected  St.  Oraer; — first  the  French  king  besieged 
it; — then  the  Burgundians gained  possession  of  it;  — 
from  them  it  was  taken  by  the  King  of  France  ;  and 
from  him  again,  it  parsed  into  the  hands  of  the  Arch- 
duke Maximilian.  Again  it  was  attacked  by  the 
French  on  two  different  occasions  in  the  seventeenth 
c'Mitiiry,  and  lastly,  at  the  peace  of  Nimegucn,  in 
\C)'H,  It  was  finally  ceded  to  the  crown  of  France,  to 
which  it  has  ever  since  belonged. 

According  to  a  French  writer  of  the  end  of  last  cen- 

the    following    was   the   general  nature   of  the 

of  St.  Omer  at  that  period.      It  contained  six 

lies  ;   four    convents  for    men,    Capuchins,    Re- 

'^,  Carmelites,  and  Dominicans;   six  monaste- 

igious  houses  for  females  ;  a  seminary;  and 

;  «.     There  were  two  hospitals  for  women,  a 

general  ho)i|>ital,  two  orphan  asylnma,  one  for  each 

*rv    1111(1  ;iri  ,t1ifr  asylum  alwiCyi  occupied  by  twelve 

i  men,  in  memory  of  the  twelve  apostles. 

'  .    .;  the  cathedral  was  composed  of  a  dean, 

'  aeons,  a  penitcntiare.two  other  dignitaries, 

•  .  ..iioiis,  and  twenty-four  chaplains.     The  same 

1    states,  that  '  I'ope  Paul  IV.  erected  St.  Omcr 

tu.o  a  bishopric  in  1663.     In  the  later  timea  of  the 


monarchy  (moaning  before  the  French  revolution)  the 
bishop  111  of  Cambray,  received  i'U'ty  tboU'- 

tand  li  ^  iit.>  But  this  is  litilc  in  contparicon 

with  the  produce  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bertin,  of  which 
the  revenues  reach  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  livres.  It  was  composed  of  fifty  reli- 
gious inmates,  who  Lad  the  choosing  of  their  abbot. 
The  Faubourg  of  Saint-l'ont  is  beautiful;  the  number 
of  its  house.i  is  very  considerable,  many  of  which  arc 
inhabited  by  families  originally  from  Flanders.  These 
families  have  retained  among  them  their  ancient 
idiom,  which  is  not  \ery  different  from  that  spoken 
in  Flanders.  They  preserve  the  ancient  simplicity  of 
their  nation,  and  in  order  the  better  to  effect  this, 
they  intermarried  only  among  themselves,  for  which 
purpose  the  Pope  allowed  thein  certain  dispensations 
on  the  subject  of  consanguinity.  The  priests  belong- 
ing to  them  were  also  allied  to  them  by  blood." 

So  much  for  St.  Omer  forty  years  ago  :  we  must 
now  describe  it  in  its  more  recent  state. 

The  entrance  to  St.  Omer,  by  way  of  Calais,  ig 
through  an  avenue  of  trees.  The  trees  themselves 
have  a  cheerful  aspect,  as  such  natural  objects 
always  have  :  but  the  objects  seen  in  the  vista  be- 
yond them  have  a  heavy  and  gloomy  effect,  consisting 
of  embattled  walls,  lines  of  fortification,  a  gate  of 
enormous  strength,  a  moat  with  a  long  bridge  over  it, 
barriers,  portcullises,  &c.,  all  of  which  indicate  that 
St.  Omer  must  be  ranked  among  the  fortified  towns 
with  which  Flanders  was  so  plcntitully  supplied  in  past 
ages.     The  passport  system  is  rigorously  enforced. 

In  another  article  we  will  brieHy  describe  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  attraction  in  St.  Omcr  at  the  present 
day, 

ON  MILITARY  DRILLING.    I. 

It  has  been  said,  with  much  truth,  that  the  best  mode 
by  which  a  nation  can  enjoy  peace,  is  to  be  constantly 
prepared  for  war.  It  is  melancboly  to  reflect  upon 
the  misery  and  vice  which  war  has  occasioned  in  all 
ages  ;  but  still,  so  long  as  ambition,  avarice,  and 
tyranny  continue  to  influence  mankind,  war,  or  at 
least  a  state  of  active  preparation  for  war,  will  be 
necessary  to  insure  the  independence  of  the  nation, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

Such  then  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  that  nation 
which  most  diligently  cultivates  war  as  an  art,  and 
brings  the  refinements  of  science  to  bear  upon  its 
theory  and  practice,  is  more  likely  to  be  respected, 
and  to  remain  unmolested,  than  another  nation 
which  ceases  to  cultivate  the  military  art,  and  offers  no 
encouragement  to  its  professors. 

Considering,  therefore,  that  man  is  constituted  a 
frail  and  erring  being,  whose  greatest  enemy  is  him- 
self, we  assume  that  war,  or  at  least  a  state  of  active 
preparation  for  it,  is  neccssury  to  the  preservation  of 
peace.  It  becomes  then  of  first-rate  importance  to 
consider  the  best  means  for  practising  tlie  military  art; 
and  we  propose  to  call  the  attenti<m  i^f  the  reader  to 
one  department  of  it,  which  consists  in  training  num- 
bers of  men  to  act  in  concert  on  foot,  so  as  to  form  a 
va«t  moving  machine,  under  the  direction  and  com- 
mand of  skilful  leaders. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  expatiate  on  the  wonderful 
superiority  of  disciplined  troops,  though  few  in  num- 
ber, over  savage  hordes,  which  have  great  animal 
strength,  without  the  skill  to  combine  and  direct  it. 
Hence  it  has  always  been  found  that  the  most  civilized 
nations  have  l>een  the  most  successful  in  war,  because 
their  soldiers  are  made  to  understand  to  jiirfectly,  and 
to  pay  so  strict  an  obedience  to  the  example  and 
words  of  their  commanders,  that  all  their  movcmcuti 
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arc  performed  in  uniion ;  «nd   the  army  thai  rr«cm- 
bli'S  one  vn.tt  onimnl,  the  motiun*  of  who*e  variuun 
mouibers  urc  iubucrvii'iit  to  one  ohjoct,  nnci   nri-  (jo- 
vmifil  and  directed  by  one  mind.      On  th' 
in  nn  army  (if  ailcli  it  can  be  calli'd)  of  iiin 

■  iicU  man  i*  tlic  crcntnrc  of  hiit  own  iniiiiilMrs  ; 
1  '  ^  his  own  idiMiH,  and  adnpti  that  coiirio- wliiih 

Beams  to  him  moKt  liki-Iy  to  reward  him  with  snccr.s*. 
ThtiH  the  whole  number  of  fighting  men  can  sililom 
be  bri>u)rht  to  act  in  unison  ;  and  thi>af;h  they  may 
have  one  common  oliject,  they  can  seldom  be  brought 
to  agree  in  following  one  common  mode  of  effecting 
that  object.  As,  therefore,  the  differrnt  parts  of  *uch 
n  collected  multitude  are  tpiitc  indepen<lent  of  each 
other,  so  far  from  augmenting,  they  sometinu-"!  coun- 
teract, or,  at  least,  diminish  cuch  other's  ed'eitivc 
force  ;  and  as  to  which  of  these  residtx  shall  encue  is 
entirely  dependent  on  chance.  No  wonder,  th<n,  that 
a  body,  acting  so  proniisciiouxly,  should  soon  be  con- 
fused, dispersed,  or  destroyed  by  a  mere  liandt'ul  of 
men,  who  understand  instantly,  and  nbey  at  oiiee,  the 
orders  of  one  or  of  u  few  ccmimanders;  and  thus  not 
only  direct  all  their  cfl'orta  to  the  iatnc  point,  but 
through  the  same  channel. 

Discipline  and  subordination,  therefore,  constitute 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  ormy  of  a  civi- 
lixed  nation.  Different  nations  employ  different  kinds 
and  degrees  of  discipline,  but  that  of  Europeans  is 
the  most  perfect  and  effective. 

We  will  illustrntc  the  sentiments  here  expressed  by 
giving,  in  part,  the  method  used  in  the  English  army 
for  DiMLi.iNr.  'hat  is,  changing  the  clumsy  rustic  into 
the  finished  avid  difiuiplined  soldier,  by  giving  to  the 
body  that  position  and  gait,  which,  when  habitually 
persevered  in,  is  most  conducive  to  health,  strength, 
and  all  the  other  qualities  of  a  gt)od  and  ready  sol- 
dier, as  well  as  making  him  understand  the  peculiar 
and  concise  language  used  in  the  words  of  command  j 
so  that  he  may  be  always  ready  to  obey  inslaiiltij  and 
correctly  any  order  that  can  possibly  be  given. 

In  the  apprenticeship  of  men  to  soldiership,  each 
recruit  is  first  drilled  singly,  or  in  squads,  or  small 
companies  of  three  or  four.  This  is  to  improve  the 
personal  appearance,  gestures,  and  carriage  of  each 
individual  recruit  with  reference  to  himself,  so  that, 
when  combined  in  larger  numbers,  they  may  all  act 
in  unison  :  then  they  are  taught  those  other  motions 
and  mantruvres,  which  necessarily  require  a  consider- 
able number  of  men  together  for  their  proper  per- 
formance. If  any  of  the  recruits  have  not,  however, 
been  thoroughly  broken  in,  os  it  were,  during  the  first 
process,  this  will  soon  be  discovered  when  they  are 
associated  in  large  numbers  ;  for  the  incorrect  move- 
ment of  a  single  man  may  sometimes  throw  n  whole 
line  into  disorder.  Such  is  the  importance  of  habi- 
tually maintaining  that  steadiness  and  correctness  of 
behaviour  which  has  once  been  acquired  by  drilling, 
that  even  the  best  soldier,  after  returning  from  a  long 
absence,  must  be  re-drilled,  like  a  recruit,  before  he 
can  safely  rejoin  his  company. 

When  standing  in  line  without  arms,  and  ready  to 
receive  the  word  of  command,  the  position  required 
is  as  follows: — The  heels  must  touch  each  other  ;  but 
the  toes  must  be  separated,  so  that  the  two  feet  may 
form  an  angle  of  about  CO".  Both  knees  must  be 
straight,  but  notstilf;  so  that  the  weight  of  the  body 
may  rest  equally  on  both  the  feet.  The  body  must 
wot  incline  to  one  side  more  than  to  the  other;  but 
yet  it  must  not  be  strictly  upright,  but  lean- 
ing a  little  forwards,  so  that  its  weight  may  be 
thrown  on  the  balls  of  the  feet.  This  is  evidently 
the  firmest  position  for  resisting  blows,  &c.  in  front; 
Jjccause  if  there  be  any  tendency  to  full  it  is  forwards, 


'  and  not  harkutirtlt  t  whl''h  wonid  b«»   the  <•«••,  if  the 

;  I'  the 


.re, 
.  .   U«« 

■..     Th« 

'    ■nu«t 
a«l 

>-i  I  .ii';iu     iiir  vvurU 


equally,   and  ul  eqnul   height,  ami 
The  arms  mu«t  bang  btraight    but 
pnlms    of  the   handf  muit   touch 
thund),  which  is  the  foremost  p- •• 
be  as  fur  back  as  the  scum  of  i 

muat  be  erect  j    the   < '•     u  u 

towards  a  point  of  rij  '  with  thcmselvea  )  and 

such  is  the  rigour  of  nuiii.ir)  >'  '  '  'hat  no  part 
of  the  body,  not  even   the  eye-  •  ed   to  move 

unless  in  obedience  to  the  wor^  I.   Every 

commnml   must  be  instantly  f  i    nn  the 

/"  "f  command  is  uttend  ,  l«r  .  ner 

b>  .to  be  considered  only  in  tin  .lu- 

tiunn  j   and  as   loou  aa  the  re<piired   ni  lio* 

been   made,   the  whole  body  must   rem:  i|y 

and  immoveable  in  its  new  |K>sition,  aa  it  was  before. 
Whenever  the  word  of  command  "aiyouirerr"  i» 
given,  the  body  returns  exactly  to  the  same  position, 
which  it  had  before  this  last  word  uf  command  waa 
given. 

Aa  it  would  be  very  irksome  to  continue  for  a  long 
time  in  the  posture  just  described,  withoat  moving, 
when  long  standing  is  expected  to  be  the  cat-e,  the 
word  " slund  at  eate"  is  given  ;  on  which  the  right  foot 
is  drawn  back  three  or  f(nir  inches,  and  the  left  knee 
is  bent,  so  as  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the 
right  leg  only,  which  is  kept  straiijht.  At  the  same 
time,  the  hands  are  brought  together  and  allowed  to 
fall  down  in  front  of  the  body  in  a  cla«ped  state. 
Care  must  bo  taken  that  this  motion  of  the  arm 
proceeds  from  the  elbow  only,  and  not  from  the 
shoulder. 

When  the  rank  is  to  resume  the  proper  attiluilc  of 
soldiiTS,  the  word  "attention"  is  given,  at  whieh  the 
hands  arc  instantly  let  full  to  the  sides,  the  body 
springs  up,  the  left  leg  is  straightened,  and  the  heela 
closed.  This  is  the  only  order,  or  word  of  command, 
that  can  ever  be  given  while  standing  at  ease.  When 
standing  at  ease,  the  heail  and  eyes  arc  allowed  to 
move;  but  the  rest  of  the  body  is  to  be  kept  us  steady 
as  when  standing  at  attention.  It  is  very  desirable, 
therefore,  that  sometimes,  (especially  in  cold  weather,) 
the  soldiers  should  be  allowed  to  move  their  limbs 
and  bodies  without  quitting  the  rank.  In  such  casesi 
the  words  "  stand  easy"  is  given  ;  after  which  they  arc 
at  liberty  to  move  their  limbs  in  any  direction  till 
again  called  to  attention.  The  left  foot,  however,  must 
never  be  lifted  or  moved  from  the  spot  it  originally 
occupied  ;  so  that  the  body  is  thus  confined  to  a  cer- 
tain space  of  ground;  it  cannot  move  out  of  the  rank; 
and,  when  called  back  to  attention,  it  cannot  fail  to 
resume  its  proper  place,  which  is  kept  by  the  left  foot. 


1  "11.  <  11.11  u  V  :   our  Ik  '■  '■■■ -  -■ ■ ■  '  ■ 

Thou  fiicud  to  him. 

Is  there  in  mominj;'.. -.   ; 

That  steals  o'er  tho  tire<l  iiil);nm  nt  the  v.ilc, 

Cheering  with  1'ragr.iiice  fii'sh  lii,s  weariiil  Irauic, 

Atight  like  the  iaccase  of  thy  holy  llanio  ? 

Is  anglit  in  nil  the  hcautie':  llmf  n'Ir>m 

The  azure  heaven,  or  inn:  n  . 

Is  anght  6o  fair  in  eveniiv  ii. 

As  from  tliiue  eye  the  «>■ 

Tliat  falls  like  saddest  ni' 

And  di.stunt  «v    '     ■  ' 

Tliiue  are  the 

Sir ' ■• 

Tl- 

U,  Powttf. 
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RICHMOND  CASTLE.  YORKSHHIE. 
A    PORTION    of   the  North   Ridini;    of    Yorkshire    is 
popularly  known  by  the  name  of  KichmondaMrr,  trom 
hnvini;,  in  very  eariy  limes,  been  the  entire  and  undi- 
vided pn>perty  of  the  KarU  of  Richmond. 

Before  the  Norman  conqucut,  this  Rtfat  estate  was 
possessed  by  one  great  Saxon  lonl ;  but  when  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy  t(H>k  |>oMession  of  the  Eni^lish 
cn>wn,  the  Richmond  estate  ah.ircd  a  similar  fate  to 
thnt  of  most  other  large  estates  in  the  kingdom  ;  it 
was  created  an  earldom,  and  given  to  one  of  William's 
farourites. 

It  mu>t  !  1  (say*  Mr.  Whitaker),  tli  ■ 

on  whom  t'  ror  wduKI  hp»l-«  such  «  ) 

niuti '  ~  favour.    K  loofKiil  Edwiii 

wa<  n  .  -I  tK>  won  I'  .IJ  be  worn,  and 

a    '  "1  only  c  >i.  ;itee  a 

t  >sse«iiion.  r  pos- 

M-~~  ■■11  "1-  ■■  -     —  :n»m- 

tninin);  it.    1  I>opu- 

Ur  as  well  ;.    i    ■->-!inans 

were  recar  iion  in  the  north  of 

Enf;land:u:  ^>  a  melancholy  testi- 

mony to  the  horiible  detasiatiun  by  which  alune  the  native 
inhabitants  could  be  subdued,  A  title,  however,  to  subdue 
so  fertile  and  beautiful  a  district  would  not  be  unacceptable 
to  a  Norman  boldirr.  He  knew  how  to  curb  a  wild  and 
<!        '      ■  It  the  p<$rpetualnccessitrof  con- 

1  Id. 

Ihc  curb  licrc  alluucd  to  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
strong  castle.  In  a  central  situation  within  the  earl- 
dom, on  the  confines  of  the  low  country  and  the 
mountains,  the  new  possessor  selected  a  rock  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Swale,  which  could  not  be  under- 
mined, and  on  this  spot  he  lavished  all  the  resources 
of  a  great  prince,  and  practised  all  the  skill  of  Nor- 
man fortification,  in  the  construction  of  a  fortress 
which  would  at  once  afford  a  guarantee  to  fidelity, 
and  render  disaffection  and  treachery  hopeless.  Such 
a  structure  being  both  ample  and  impregnable,  would 
afford  protection  to  the  faithful  vassals  of  the  earl, 
who  might,  by  any  sudden  insurrection,  be  driven  to 
acek  protection  within  its  walls,  as  well  as  to  accommo- 
date a  regular  garrison,  sutlicient  to  scour  the  conn- 
try  in  every  direction.  A  tumultuary  assault,  or  even 
a  regular  siege  by  such  assailants,  must,  as  has  been 
observed  by  the  historian  of  Richmond,  have  been 
despised.  But  such  was  the  felicity  with  which  a  site 
was  chosen  for  the  capital  and  fortress  of  the  prtjvince, 
that  if  a  disturbance  should  have  happened  in  the 
low  c(mntry,  within  half  an  hour  a  body  of  horse 
would  be  upon  the  plain,  and  ready  to  chase  the  in- 
surgents ;  or  if,  as  was  more  probable,  the  ruder  and 
more  hardy  natives  of  the  valleys,  trusting  to  the  fast- 
nesses of  their  neighbouring  mountains,  presumed  to 
rebel,  an  active  and  hardy  body  of  infantry  would 
have  nu  time  to  waste  in  traversing  the  plains,  while 
their  enemies  above  were  gathering  strength  and  cou- 
rage from  delay. 

Such  are  believed  to  be  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
construction  of  that  fine  old  Norman  building,  Rich- 
mond Castle,  in  Yorkshire,  of  which  our  frontispiece 
represents  a  view.  It  is  believed  that  the  castle  was 
commenced  by  the  earl  to  whom  William  the  Con- 
queror presented  the  estate,  carried  on  by  his  succcs- 
•or,  and  completed  by  the  third  earlj  so  that  we  may 
assume  the  [K-riod  of  I  100  as  abotil  the  time  when  the 
castle  was  constructed. 

There  is  perhaps  not  another  instance,  in  the  whole 
of  English  history,  of  a  great  estate  changing  hands 
■o  many  times  in  the  course  of  five  hundred  years, 
at  that  of  Richmond.  The  large  extent  of  the  Rich- 
mond estate  made  the  early  sovereigns  glad  to  seize 
every  pretext  for  taking  it  to  thctisclves  j  and  when 
they  poasesMd  it.  they  were  often  induced,  by  policy. 


to  present  it  to  such  of  their  adherents  as  were  most 
serviceable  to  them.  For  a  ci>nsiderablc  period  the 
estate  was  possessed  by  the  Dukes  of  Bretagne,  in 
France,  who  added  to  that  title  the  one  of  Earls  of 
Richmond.  It  was  one  of  these  Dukes  of  Bretagne 
who  built  the  great  tower  or  keep  of  the  castle.  ITie 
estate  was  seized  by  Richard  C<Eur  de  Lion,  on  a  very 
slender  pretext,  and  retained  for  some  years.  His 
successor.  King  John,  also  retained  possession  of  it 
for  some  time,  but  ultimately  made  it  the  purchase- 
price  of  the  services  of  IVtcr  dc  Drvux,  who  became 
Earl  of  Richmond.  Fr«>in  this  family  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  IVtcr  of  Savoy,  the  uncle  to  the  queen  of 
Henry  the  Thini,  but  not  for  any  'onsiderable  period ; 
for  the  interests  of  Henry  induced  him  to  manage  that 
the  estate  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne,  whose  ancestors  had  formerly  possessed  it. 

One  of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  estate  being  so 
frequently  passed  from  one  possessor  to  another  was, 
that  the  Dukes  of  Bretagne  were,  under  that  title, 
subjects  of  the  King  of  France,  and,  under  the  title 
of  Karls  of  Richmond,  were  also  subjects  of  the  King 
of  F.ngland ;  so  that  whenever  the  two  kings  were 
at  war,  the  possessor  retained  or  lost  the  estate,  ac- 
cording as  he  sided  with  or  against  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. Such  an  event  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  First.  During  hostilities  with  France,  Edward 
took  the  estate  from  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  and  when 
|>eace  was  restored,  gave  it  back  to  him  again.  From 
this  family  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke,  and  then  to  Count  de  Montfort,  after 
that  to  Edward  the  Third,  and  then  once  again  to  the 
Bretagne  family.  Doomed  to  perpetual  changes  of 
proprietors,  the  estate  was  given  to  the  queen  of 
Richard  the  Second,  about  the  year  I3S0, — to  Ralph 
Basset  in  1391,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  After  remaining  seve- 
ral years  in  this  family,  it  passed  to  the  Dukes  of  Bed- 
ford. From  them  it  devolved  upon  Henry  the  Sixth. 
It  was  then  presented,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, to  the  king's  halt-brother,  whose  son  Henry 
defeated  Richard  the  Third,  at  Bosworth  field,  and 
then  became  sovereign  of  England,  under  the  title  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.  The  estate  remained  in  royal 
hands  till  1613,  whei)  James  the  First  created  Lodo- 
wic  Stuart  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Such  were  the  muUtions  which  this  great  estate 
suffered  in  early  times ;  we  must  now  speak  of  the 
castle  itself.  In  this  as  in  many  other  cases,  the 
baronial  castle  led  to  the  construction  of  a  town  near 
it :  Richmond  Castle  did  not  owe  its  existence  to 
Richmond  town,  but  the  town  to  the  castle. 

Our  early  topographer,  Lcland,  speaking  of  Rich- 
mond town  and  castle  in  his  day  (15-10),  says: — 

Richeraont  lowne  is  waullid,  and  the  castel  on  the  river 
side  of  Swale  is  as  the  knot  of  the  cumpaec  of  the  waulle. 
In  the  waul  be  3  gates.  Frenchcgate  yn  the  north  parte 
of  the  towne,  and  is  the  most  occupied  pate  of  the  towne. 
Fuikel-strcate  Rate.  BarKatc.  Al  3  be  downe.  Vestigia 
yet  reraaine.  In  the  market-place  is  a  large  chapel  of  the 
Triiiito.  The  cumpaec  of  the  ruinus  waulles  is  not  half  a 
railc  about.  So  thnt  the  towne  waulle  cuiupaseth  litle  but 
the  market-place,  the  houses  about  hit,  and  Kardens  lichind 
them.  There  is  a  suburbe  withowt  Frenchegate.  Fuikel- 
slrcat  suburbe.  sirayt  west  from  the  market-place,  and  Bar- 
gate  suburl>e.  But  Krenchcgate  suburbe  is  almost  as  bygne 
as  bolhc  the  other  suburbe*.  In  Frenchcatc  suburbe  is  the 
paroch  chirclic  of  al  the  hole  towne.  A  litlo  beyonde  the 
cnde  of  Frciiclie(falc  utreale  is,  or  was,  of  late,  a  clia|>el  of 
a  woman  ancliorcle.  Biiri;alc  suburbe  ruminith  duwiie  to 
the  bridge  eiidc  of  Swalo,  the  wich  brid|;e  is  suratime 
cbayned.  A  this  side  the  bridge  is  no  building.  In  this 
suburbe  is  a  chapel  of  S.  James.  At  the  bakke  of  the 
Frcnehgatc  is  the  Grey  Frercs  a  little  withowt  the  wawllis. 
Their  bowse,  mcdow,  orchanl,  and  a  lille  wood,  is  waullid 
yn.    Men  go  from  the  niatkct  place  to  hit  by  a  pasterns 
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B«to.  Tliore  is  a  ooiulucte  of  water  at  the  Grey  Freres  els 
tiiere  IS  iioiio  ill  Ri  •lieimiiit.  Not  far  from  llie  freres  waul 
ii  achupclof  S.  Aiilliony.  Al  llio  towiie  ami  suburbes  be  on 
tho  fartiier  side  uf  Swale.  The  Castul  is  iicrc  hand  as  much 
yn  i'um|):ire  as  tliu  nircuit  of  the  town  walle,  but  now  it  is 
in  mere  mine. 

If  the  castle  was  in  ruins  three  hundred  years  ago, 
its  present  appearance  may  be  guessed  at  : — it  is,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  finest  Norman  ruins  in  the  kingdom. 
The  name  Richmond  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
Irom  Rich  mount,  in  allusiint  to  the  spot  selected  for 
the  castle  J  and  the  same  reason  led  tu  the  naming  of 
Richmond  in  Surrey,  which  also  belonged  to  the  Earls 
of  Richmond  about  four  centuries  ago.  The  town  of 
Richmond  in  Yorkshire  first  consisted  of  the  habita- 
tions of  the  immediate  dependants  of  the  earl  :  those 
who  were  in  the  caslle  attended  divine  worship  in  an 
oratory,  while  the  townsmen  erected  a  church  near 
the  castle  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  present  Trinity 
chapel  was  the  original  church  of  Richmond. 

In  process  of  time  various  monastic  institutions 
sprang  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle,  which 
owed  their  origin  to  the  officers  and  dependants  of  the 
carls.  The  cell  of  St.  Martin  arose  in  the  very  infancy 
of  the  castle  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Whitaker, 
displays  at  this  moment  some  vestiges  of  architecture 
more  ancient  than  any  remaining  about  the  castle  itself. 

A  drawing  of  Richmond  Castle,  such  as  it  probably 
appeared  about  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  has 
been  discovered,  and  has  enabled  antiquaries  to  com- 
pare its  former  with  its  present  appearance.  In  the 
drawing,  besides  the  great  tower,  the  general  circuit 
of  the  building  appears  nearly  as  at  present.  ScoUand's 
hall  seems  to  have  undergone  no  change  ;  but  the 
chapel,  a  small  building  then  standing  near  the  south- 
west corner,  is  now  dilapidated  and  almost  gone.  As 
an  outpost  to  the  great  tower,  and  in  the  weakest 
part  of  the  precinct,  was  a  small  barbican  and  outer 
gateway  of  two  cylindrical  towers,  now  destroyed. 
The  moat  on  the  same  side  is  now  filled  up.  The  low- 
est story  of  the  keep  has  been  groined,  as  usual  in  the 
great  Norman  keeps,  upon  a  central  octagonal  pillar 
Mr.  Whitaker  remarks,  that 


Such  are  the  changes  of  all  earthly  things,  that  all   this 
mighty  apparatus,  intended  for  the  defence  of  a  prince  and 
a   province,  which    has  sustained  the  shock    '  ' 
sion,  and  resounded  with  the  mirth  of  asscni 

now  serves  only  to  enclose  a  green  area  of  a^....  > », 

and  to  secure  a  few  sheep  which  quietly  (jraze  upon  its  her- 
bage. The  feudatories  of  the  earldom  beheld  in  these  im- 
pregnable walls,  and  under  these  iloating  banners,  security 
and  protection  against  predatory  warfare,  from  whirh  tbey 
had  no  other  defence.  The  modern  inhabitant  of  Richmond, 
however,  while  he  beholds  them  dismantled  and  untenable 
as  an  ordinary  dwellinp-house,  rejoices  that  no  such  protec- 
tion is  now  wanted,  that  his  lot  has  fallen  upon  better  days, 
when  rapine  and  hostile  alarm  have  cease<i,  and  when  the 
settled  administration  of  law  neither  craves  nor  allows  of  aid 
from  feudal  power. 

Although  the  town  of  Richmond  stands  on  very 
uneven  ground,  and  could  not  be  approached  but  by 
a  very  inconvenient  road,  until  within  a  few  years 
back,  yet  it  is  a  pleasant,  well-built,  and  handsome 
town,  maintaining  with  proper  dignity  the  ap|x'arancc 
of  a  capital  over  so  extensive  a  district  as  that  which 
bears  its  name,  aud  was  once  in  a  state  of  feudal  de- 
pendence upon  it.  Richmond  has  never  been  made 
the  seat  of  any  particular  manufacture,  to  much  ex- 
tent J  and  it  therefore  presents  much  of  the  simple 
and  rural  appearance  which  a  non-manufacturing 
t  iwn  usually  exhibits. 


Wk  arc  what  we  are  roailc  by  the  objects  that  surround  us ; 
to  expect  that  a  man  who  sees  other  objects,  and  who  leads 
a  life  different  from  mine,  should  have  the  same  ideas  that 
I  have,  would  be  to  require  contradictions.  Why  does  a 
Frenchman  resemble  another  Frenchm.in  more  than  a 
German,  and  a  German  much  more  than  a  Chinese  ? 
Because  these  two  nations,  by  their  edueation,  and  the  re- 
semblance of  the  objects  prc^cnted  to  lliein,  h«Te  an  infi- 
nitely );reatcr  connexion  with  each  other  than  with  a 
Chinese. — H  elveti  u  s. 


No  radiant  po?--!  "i.i.i.  .-r.-vt.-.i  <,,r(iiii,>  w 

No  gem  that 

Not  tlie  brii,'l  • 

Nor  rising  sun  lliAt  pids  the  vernal  morn 

Shine  with  such  liutiro  as  tlio  tonr  that  bri-nks. 

Fur  others'  woo,  down  virtue's  lovely  cheeks. 


h>m. 
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all  countriM  where  they  have  been  cultivated.  Tlie 
following  lines  of  Virgil  will  show  that  a  belief  in  the 
magical  influence  of  certain  pluuta  was  prevalent 
among  the  Romans  : — 


The  subject  of  the  prcprnt  nnd  some  ful  pers, 

may  npi)ear  a  very  i  '^'ih  to  (.nter- 

t«in  the  renders  of  til  "•.     The  beau- 

ties of  the  flower-garden  or  conservatory,  the  luxuries 
obtained  from  the  hot-house,  or  the  substantial  im  >- 
ducts  of  a  well-stocked  orchard,  might  have 
pleasin;;  considerations  enough;  but  a  few  ...  .^..,:. 
cant  liirbs, — what  can  be  said  of  them  ?  they  may  be 
attraclivi-  to  a  swarm  of  bees,  that  find  themselves 
richly  regaled  amidst  their  fragrant  blossoms  ;  and 
we  know  that  a  herbary  is  a  convenient  and  necessary 
appenilii;;e  to  our  kitchen  gardens,  but  beyond  this, 
whiit  interest  can  there  be  in  garden  herbs,  and  who 
wjiiUl  take  the  trouble  to  bestow  attention  on  them  ? 
It  is  possible  that  this  n  feeling  of  a  few  of 

our  rtacii-rs,  but  we  are  .   to   think   that   the 

number  of  persons  is  bul  lew,  who  can  pass  by  in 
disregard  the  hunible,  but  useful,  tril)e  of  vegetables, 
of  which  we  are  about  to  sj>eak. 

In  former  days,  a  much  greater  share  of  attention 
was  bestowed  on  herbs,  and  a  much  higher  degree  of 
virtue  ascribed  to  them,  than  it  is  now  the  custom  to 
pay  or  ascribe  j  their  effects  in  the  cure  of  various 
disfa«es,  in  cheering  the  spirits,  and  assuaging  all 
sorts  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily  anguish,  are  stated 
by  the  old  writers,  in  terms  that  appear  exaggerated 
and  ridiculous.  But  if  the  reverence  of  the  old  herb- 
us  and  absurd,  the  contempt  of 
i  ■  for  these  useful  plants  is  not  very 

wise.     '1 1  I'lncnt  of  what  is   common,   and 

the  over-'  i  of  all  that  is  rare  and  dinTicult  to 

be  attained,  are  weaknesses  to  which  even  the  most 
clever  and  intellectual  persons  are  occasionally  liable. 
Oar  object,  then,  in  the  following  papers,  will  be,  to 
show  that  Garden  Herbs,  when  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  their  botanical  character ;  their  virtues  and 
medicinal  qualities,  real  or  reputed ;  the  uses  to 
which  they  were  applied  in  former  times;  the  employ- 
ment of  them  in  various  ways  amongst  ourselves; 
t(i;:ethcr  with  the  (piaint  sayings  of  herbalists,  and  the 
historical  and  poetical  associations  connected  with 
them  ;  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest,  or  unde- 
serving our  attention. 

The  example  of  the  ancients  may  likewise  teach  us 
to  pay  some  regard  to  herbs.  King  Solomon,  with 
all  his  wisdom,  did  not  consider  them  beneath  his 
notice;  it  is  declared  of  him,  that  "he  spake  of 
trce»,  from  the  c;edar  that  is  upon  Lebanon,  to  the 
hf$top  that  rpringrth  out  of  the  wall."  The  ancient 
t;,  r.-,,.«  nre  said  to  have  had  a  great  predilection  for 
'.  and  for  the  rearing  of  pot-herbs.     Among 

•  ■  ■'  "       r-.'(iicinal  herb-gardens  were 

■ntly  mentioned  by  their 

I  ru-  t.ninrse  make   extensive  use 

\infr   no  fchools   for  the  study  of 

t.i  teach  the  uses  of 

and  domestics.    Tl>c 

native  Aioeiic.ius  bein  observed  to  carry 

•bout  with  them  s  nnd   herbs  as  they  have 

found  to  possess  beiHticial  ] 

A  considerable  degree  oi       ,       •tion  appears   to 
have  been  mixed  op  with  the  knowledge  of  herbs,  in 
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:  Iruiii  loin 
IS  to  tenr  Ih 

'     NVliu-li,  whirlwl  olufl,  tu  dintiUil  licliiu  ia  buiuu  : 
Such  is  llie  jiower  of  slwlLt. 

In  our  own  country  witchcraft  and  the  knowledge 
of  herbs  were  for  a  long  time  associated  together,  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  this  cirounislnnce  by  Shak- 
spearc,  in  his  descriptiim  of  incantations,  where  he 
fails  not  to  introduce  "  root  of  hemlock,"  "  slips  of 
yew,"  fcc.  In  tlie  reign  of  Henry  the  Kightii,  the 
cultivation  of  medicinal  herbs  began  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  surgeons  and  apothecaries ;  private  herb- 
gardens  were  planted,  and  (Jerard,  called  the  "Father 
of  English  Herbalists,"  possessed  the  prinei[)al  one. 

By  referring  to  the  works  of  that  excellent  man, 
George  Herbert,  whose  writings  arc  full  of  originality 
and  beauty,  we  find  the  knowledgeof  herbs  to  have  been 
considered  indispensably  requisite  to  a  country  cler- 
gyman. Herbert  wrote  his  Priest  to  the  Temple  about 
tlie  )-car  1C30,  and  in  the  admirable  rules  which  he 
has  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of  the  pastor's  con- 
duct, he  especially  enforces  the  duty  of  attending  his 
flock  in  sickness;  and  being  himself,  as  far  as  it  is 
safe  and  desirable,  their  physician.  He  recommends 
the  study  of  anatomy  and  physic,  and  keeping  a 
herbal  at  hand.  He  says  that  the  reading  of  such 
subjects  and  the  knowing  of  herbs 

May  be  done  at  such  times  as  they  may  bo  a  help  and  a 
recreation  to  more  divine  studies,  as  also  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, even  as  our  Saviour  made  plants  and  seeds  to  teach 
the  people ;  for  he  was  the  true  householder,  who  bringeth 
out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old;  the  old  things  of 
philosophy,  and  the  new  of  grace ;  nnd  miikelh  tlio  one  servo 
the  other.  In  tlic  knowledge  of  simples,  wherein  the  mani- 
fold wisdom  of  God  is  woiiderruUy  to  bo  seen,  ono  thing 
would  be  carefully  observed ;  which  is,  to  know  what  horbs 
may  be  used  instead  of  drugs  of  the  same  nature,  nnd  to 
make  the  garden  the  shop;  fur  home-bred  medicines  are 
both  more  easy  for  the  parson's  purse,  and  more  familiar  for 
all  men's  bodies.  So  where  the  apothecary  useth  rhubarb 
or  buleurmcna,  tho  parson  uscth  damask  or  white  roses, 
plantain,  shephord's-purse,  and  knot  gross,  with  bettor  suc- 
cess. As  for  spices,  ho  duth  not  only  prefer  home-bred 
things  before  them,  but  condemns  thera  for  vanities,  and  so 
shuts  them  out  of  his  family,  esteeming  that  there  is  no  spice 
comparable,  for  herbs,  to  rosemary,  thyme,  savoury,  and 
mints ;  nnd  for  seeds,  to  fennel  and  caraway  seeds.  Ac- 
cordingly, for  salves,  his  wife  seeks  not  the  city,  but  prefers 
her  garden  and  fields  before  all  outlandish  gums.  And 
surely  hyssop,  valerian,  mercury,  adder's  tongue,  ycrrow, 
melilot,  and  St.  John's-worl,  made  into  a  salve,  and  elder, 
camomile,  mallows,  comphrey,  and  smallage,  mudo  into  a 
poultice,  have  done  great  and  rare  cures." 

■We  do  not  find  any  mention  of  a  public  herb-gar- 
den in  England  previous  to  the  planting  of  one  at 
Oxford,  called  by  a  writer  of  that  day  "  a  spncioun, 
illustrious  physickc-gardcn,  beautifully  walled  and  gated  i" 
which  took  place  about  the  year  Hi  SO.  Forty-five 
years  later  the  Chelsea  gardens  were  in  a  flourishing 
state,  and  artificial  heat  was  used  in  green-houses, 
which  seems,  by  Evelyn's  manner  of  speaking  of  it  to 
have  been  then  a  new  introduction.  The  notice  in 
his  Diary  is  as  follows  ; — 

I  wont  to  see  Mr.  Wats,  keeper  of  the  Apothecaries'  Gar- 
den of  Simples  at  Chelsea,  whero  there  is  a  collection  of 
innumerable  rarities  of  (hat  sort,  particularly,  besides  rare 
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tniiimlii,  the  It'  ' 

IvuridcM  ill  i|iri 

ill''   -11    ■■     .  :   I 

•ml  wiiiiiuive*  o|>t,'ii  >ii  uio  iku 


IHE  SATUKUAY  AIAUAZINE. 


,   10  as  lie  Imii  tlio   duureii 
tot  ttott,  iccluding  only  tlio 


Both  ttt  the  gardonn  of  Chelsea  and  Kew,  thiTc  ore 
lat  prefcnt  very  superb  eoliietioiis  (if  plantH,  and  the 
liidvance  in  horticultvirul  knowledge  huM  been  exceed- 
pgly  rapid  throughout  our  eountry.  The  simple  herbn 
vhieh  find  a  place  alike  in  splendid  botaiiicid  (^ardrns, 
md  iu  the  little  plut  of  ground  allotted  to  the  humble 
Cottager,  and  whieh  wc  intend  neparatcly  to  describe, 
liave   many  of  them   received  most  appropriate  and 
liignifioant  names  in   times   past,   by  whieli  they  arc 
Pilill  recognised  anioiif;  the  lower  class  of  peojile.    The 
I  followini;  amusing  extract  from  the  Journal  of  a  Xatu- 
ridhl,  will   give  a  pretty  good  notion  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned plan  of  naming  herbs  and  plants : — 

In  BKea  of  simplicity,  when  every  man  was  tlio  usual  dis- 

ticnser  of  (food  or  liiid,  beii"i'i  ■■'■    """-     '■  ' ' 
lold   or  his  eattlo, — ere  i 
the  dru};s  of  othnr  ronioiis  : 

to  tlio  products  of  its  own  cliiiie,  and  the  real  or  t'uiita.Mica'l 
virtup-i  of  (heni  were  called  to  tlio  trial,  and  manifests  the  rca- 
-sof  bcsti)\viii(»upoii  phints  and  herbs  such  names 
inmediately  indicate  their  several  uses,  or  fitness 
lor  aii|iii(ation  ;  when  distinctive  chaiactors,  had  they  been 
given,  wouM  have  been  little  attended  to ;  and  henco  the 
numbers  found  favourable  to  llio  euro  of  particular  com- 
plaints, the  ailments  of  doineslie  creatures,  or  deemed  inju- 
rious to  them.  Modern  science  may  wrap  up  tlie  meaning  of 
its  epithets  in  Greek  or  Latin  terms  :  but  in  very  many  cases 
they  are  the  mere  translation  of  these  despised  "old  vulj-ar 
nanus."  What  pleasure  it  must  have  affordcil  the  poor 
sulVerer  in  body  or  in  limb— what  confidence  he  must  have 
felt  of  relief,  wlien  lie  know  that  the  good  neiKlibour  who 
came  to  lathe  his  wounds,  or  assuage  his  inward  torments, 
brought  with  him  such  things  as  "all-heal,  bruise-wort, 
gout-weed,  fever-few,"  (fngio,)  and  twenty  other  such  com 
fortable  mitifjators  of  his  atllictions ;  why  their  very  names 
would  almost  charm  away  the  sense  of  pain  !  Tho'modern 
recipe  contains  r.o  such  terms  of  comfortable  assurance  :  its 
meanings  are  all  dark  to  the  snlferer;  its  influence  un- 
known. And  then  the  K'>od  herbalists  of  old  professed  lo 
have  plants  which  were  "all-good;"  they  could  assuage 
anger  by  their  "loosestrife  ;"  they  had  "honesty,  true-love, 
and  heart  s-caso."  The  cayennes,  llio  soys,  the  ketchups, 
and  extra-tropical  condiments  of  these  days,  were  not  re- 
quired, when  the  next  thicket  would  produce  "  poor  mans 
pepper,  sauce-alone,  and  hedge-mustard  ; '  and  the  woods 
i\nd  wilds  around,  when  they  yielded  such  delicate  viands 
as  "  fat-hen,  lambs-qnarteis,  way-bread,  butter  and  ejjjjs, 
with  codlins  and  cream,"  afforded'  no  despicable  bdl  of  fare! 
No  one  ever  yet  thought  of  accusing  our  old  simplcrs  of  ava- 
rice, or  love  of  lucre,  yut  their  •' thrift  '  is  always  to  be  seen 
H  c  have  their  humble  "  penny-wort,  herb-two-pence,  money- 
wort, silver-weed,  and  gold."  We  may  smile,  perhaps,  at 
the  eosinomens  or  eommeinorations  of  friendship  or  worth, 
itfcorded  by  the  old  simplers,— at  the  herbs  "  Bennet,  Ro- 
bert, Christopher,  Gerard,  or  Basil ;"  but  do  the  names  so 
bestowed  by  modern  science  read  boiler,  or  sound  better? 
it  has  "  Lightfootia,  Lapeyrousia,  Hedwigia,  Schkuhria, 
Schcuchzeria  ;"  and  surely  wc  may  admit,  in  common  hene- 
voIcMce,  such  partialities  .as  "Good'Kins  Henrv,  Sweet  Wil- 
liam, Sweet  Marjory,  Sweet  Cicely,  Lettuce.  Alury-cold,  and 
Rose."  There  are  epithets  however  so  very  extraordinary  that 
wc  must  consider  them  as  mere  perversions,  or  at  least  inca- 
[>!!■!>•  of  explanation  at  this  period.  The  terms  of  modern 
ci!  waver  daily;  names  undergo  an  annual  change,  fade 
via  the  leaf,  and  give  place  to  others;  but  the  ancient 
terms,  which  some  may  ridicule,  have  remained  for  centu- 
ries, and  will  yet  remain  till  nature  is  swallowed  up  by  art. 
No;  let  our  ancient  herbalists,  "a  grave  and  whiskered 
race,  retain  the  honours  duo  to  their  labours,  which  were 
more  needful  and  important  ones  at  those  periods:  by  them 
were  many  casualties  and  si-flVrings  of  man  and  beast  re- 
lieved; atul  by  aid  of  perseverance,  better  constitutions  to 
act  upon,  and  faith  to  operate,  than  we  po.ssoss,  they  proba- 
b  y  cllccted  euros,  which  we  raodorns  should  fail  to  accom- 
plish It  attempted. 


ON  WAX   FIGURES. 

Amonu  the  sub  ■ .1:1    . 

material*  for  I". 

Kc,   not   the  Icii-t   piiu,.ug,   . 

produce*,  is  wax.     Then-  ar<-  ■■ 
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'  re- 

M  -  the 

mode  ot  cu  >c. 

Wax  is  i.  .al  and  vpl"' •■'''■•  •■i.l>-to.,ee  . 

or  rather,  the  purpose  to  which  1^  the 

formation  of  their  hive*,  and  the  ^uyy.y  „,,,i>i  wc 
obtain  of  it  through  the  medium  of  bee*,  lead  us  to 
regard   it  almost  as  an   animal   j^i'    -  But  it 

will  be  more  correct  to  call  it  a  \  product, 

since  it  enters  into  the  composition  ni  the  pollen  of 
flowers,  covers  the  envelope  of  the  plum,  imd  ..f  other 
fntifs,  especially  of  the  berry  of  the  3/  'to, 

and   in   many  instance*  forms  a  kind  .  on 

irface  of  leaves.     Wax  is  an  un  'mg 

nee,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  i.  It 

is  distinguished  from  fat  and  resinous  I  not 

readily  forming  soaps  when  mixed  v.  .  _  aline 
solutions. 

As  wax  possesses  both  colour  and  odour  in  its 
natural  state,  means  are  sought  for  depriving  it  of 
those  properties  without  injuring  the  peculiar  con- 
sistence of  the  wax.  This  is  effected  by  a  process  of 
bleaching  in  the  open  air,  or  sometimes  in  chlorine 
gas.  To  bleach  wax,  it  is  gently  melted  in  a  caldron, 
which  has  a  pipe  in  the  bottom  through  which  the 
melted  wax  can  flow  off.  I'rom  the  caldron  it 
passes  into  a  large  wooden  cylinder,  which  is  kept  in 
constant  rotation,  and  which  is  also  wetted  with 
water :  the  consequence  is  that  the  wax  cools  in 
thin  layers  round  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  without 
adhering  to  it.  The  thin  layers  of  wax  arc  then 
taken  out,  and  exposed  on  frames  covered  with  linen 
cloth,  to  the  united  action  of  sun,  air,  and  dew.  In 
a  few  days  it  will  change  its  colour,  and  by  repeating 
the  same  process  two  or  three  times,  the  wax  finally 
becomes  entirely  white;  it  is  then  cast  into  cakes 
fur  use. 

This,  then,  being  the  substance  in  question,  vrc 
find  that  such  a  substance  was  used  at  a  very  earlv 
period  for  the  preparation  of  imitative  articles.  The 
Greeks  employed  wax  for  taking  impressions  of  seals. 
There  was  also  a  separate  class  of  artists  called 
puppet-makers  by  the  Greeks,  and  sigillarii  by  the 
Romans,  who  worked  principally  in  wax.  The  bed- 
rooms of  the  Greeks  were  often  adorned  with  wax 
figures  of  boys  ;  but  the  subjects  most  frequently 
represented  were  branches,  fruit,  flowers,  wreaths, 
and  other  objects  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  was 
customary,  at  the  feast  in  honour  of  Adonis,  to 
construct  gardens,  with  ornamental  flower  baskeU, 
&c.  ;  and  as  this  feast  occurred  too  early  in  the  year 
to  admit  of  real  fruit,  flowers,  &c.,  being  used,  arti- 
ficial ones,  made  of  wax,  were  used  instead.  It  is 
said  that  Heliogabalus  set  dishes  of  wax  before  his 
guests,  in  order  to  tantalize  them  with  representa- 
tions of  all  the  luxuries  in  which  he  revelled. 

In  more  modern  times  wax  figures  have  been 
principally  employed  in  illustration  of  anatomical 
details.  In  the  palace  at  Florence  are  imitations  of 
all  parts  of  the  human  body,  in  coloured  wax,  for 
the  study  of  anatomy  :  more  than  th'rfy  rooms  arc 
filled  with  these  wax  preparations,  as  well  as  with 
others  respecting  vegetable  su'jstauces.  It  is  said 
the  first  idea  of  forming  figures  of  wax  was  con- 
ceived by  Nones,  of  Genoa,  an  hospital  physician,  in 
the  seventeenth  century.     He  was  about  to  preserve 
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•  human  hodv  hy  enibulming  it ;  bat  not  being  able 
riitircly   •  1      he    rononvt-d    the 

iJc*   i/  i  '^d,    as    corr<.i.tly  us 

possible,  in  wax. 

The  Abbatc  Zumbo,  a  Sicilian,  who  understood 
nothing  of  anatomy,  but  was  skiitod  in  working  in 
wax,  imitated  the  head  so  perfectly,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Nones,  in  coloured  wax,  that  many  who  saw  it 
ini»t«H>k  it  for  the  real  head.  Zumbo  scirctly  made 
another  copy,  which  he  took  to  France,  and  gave 
himself  out  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  art.  After  the 
departure  of  Zumbo,  Nones  had  the  whole  body 
imitated  in  wax  by  a  Frenchman  named  Delacroix. 

The  next  insUnce  of  the  kind,  which  we  find 
recorded,  occurred  in  the  year  17-1.  when  La 
Courege  exhibited  ciniilar  figures  in  llaiiiburRh; 
and  in  1737  others  were  publicly  solil  in  London. 
About  the  same  period  very  beaut  it  ul  figures  in  wax 
were  made  by  three  Italian  nrtisU,  Krcole  Lelli, 
Giovanni  Manzolini.  and  Anna  Manzolini,  his  wife  ; 
many  fine  specimens  by  these  persons  arc,  or  were, 
preserved  at  Bologna,  Paris,  Turin,  and  St.  I'eters- 
burgh.  At  a  later  period  other  artists  in  this  pecu- 
liar hne  appeared  in  Italy,  which  seems  as  if  it  had 
been  destined  for  the  cradle  of  artists  ;  among  these 
were  Calza,  Fillippo,  Balugani,  Ferrini,  and  Fontana. 
The  latu-r  carried  the  art  to  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  Florence.  He  received  so  many  orders, 
that  he  employed  a  large  company  of  anatomists, 
TOodel-cutters,  wax-moulders,  and  painters ;  he  ge- 
nerally confined  his  models  to  representations  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  human  body. 

At  Witti-nberg,  V'ogt  was  accustomed  to  use,  in 
his  lectures,  wax  preparations  in  imitation  of  the 
fine  vessels  of  the  body.  In  France,  Pinson  and 
Laumouier  have  distinguished  themselves  in  this 
branch  of  art.  In  England,  most  of  our  readers  are 
acquainted  with  exhibitions  of  wax- work,  prepared 
more  for  the  gratification  of  public  curiosity,  than 
for  the  advancement  or  illustration  of  any  particular 
branch  of  science.  Many  of  these  exhibitions,  both 
in  former  times,  and  at  the  present  day,  have  been 
distinguished  for  a  good  deal  of  cleverness  and 
ingenuity. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  respecting  the 
mode  of  preparing  figures  in  wax  ;  and  these  modes 
■re  different,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  figure  to 
be  made.  For  some  purjioses  a  composition  is  made 
of  four  parts  wax,  three  parts  white  turpentine,  and 
some  olive  oil  or  liog's  lard,  suitably  coloured.  The 
bulk  of  the  figure  is  formed  out  of  this  substance, 
with  the  hands  ;  the  finer  parts  being  made  by 
mean*  of  instruments  of  various  forms  :  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  process  of  modeUing. 

In  other  cases  the  figure  is  cast ;  and  we  may  here 
allude,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the  mode  of  casting 
plaster  figures.  To  make  a  plaster  cast, — of  tkt 
face,  for  instance,  liquid  plaster  of  Paris  is  poured  on 
the  face ;  and  when  it  has  hardened,  it  forms  a 
mould,  which  can  be  removed  from  the  face,  and 
which  in  its  turn,  will  serve  as  a  foundation  on 
which  liquid  plaster  of  Paris  can  be  poured,  in  order 
to  produce  a  cast  of  the  face.  A  process  somewhat 
similar  is  observed  in  preparing  waxen  casts.  The 
following  has  Ijeen  given  as  a  mode  of  imitating 
fruit,  <tc.,  in  wax  :  bury  the  fruit  half-way  in  clay  ; 
oil  its  edges,  and  the  extant  half  of  the  fruit  ;  then 
carrfiilly  pour  on  it  tempered  alabaster,  or  plaster  of 
Puri<,  to  a  rnnsiderable  thickness.  When  this  has 
hardened,  it  makes  the  half  mould,  the  second  half 
of  which  may  be  tibtained  in  the  same  way.  The 
two  parts  of  the  mould  l>eing  next  joined  together, 
a  little  coloured  wax,  melted,  and   brought  to  a  due 


heat,  being  poured  through  a  hole,  mad^ia  ay^xon- 
veuient  part'  of  the  mould,  and  shakvi.rouud  in 
every  direction,  will  represent  the  original  fVuit. 

In  nuikiiig  wax  models  of  tlie  human  frame,  or 
any  of  its  parts,  a  soniewhRt  similar  plan  is  observed. 
A  mould  is  made  of  plaster  of  Paris,  in  seveial 
pieces,  and  these  pieces  being  fastened  together, 
melted  wax  is  poured  into  the  internal  cavity  ;  and 
the  mould  being  then  placed  in  cold  water,  the  wax 
is  soon  solidified  ;  and  upon  taking  the  mould  to 
pieces,  the  wax  figure  can  be  taken  out.  It  is  .said 
of  M.  Benoist,  that  "  being  by  profession  a  painter, 
he  found  the  secret  of  forming  moulds  on  the  faces 
of  living  persons,  even  the  fairest  and  most  delicate, 
without  any  danger  either  to  their  health  or  com- 
plexion i  in  which  moulds  he  cast  masks  of  wax  ; 
to  which,  by  his  colours,  and  glass  eyes  imitated 
from  nature,  he  gave  a  sort  of  life  ;  insomuch  as, 
when  clothed  in  proper  habits,  they  bore  such  a 
resemblance,  that  it  was  dillicult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  copy  and  the  original." 

A  composition  of  wax  and  other  subsfancea  is 
employed  for  taking  impressions  of  figures  cut  in 
stones.  It  is  prepared  thus  :  an  ounce  of  virgin  wax, 
melted  slowly  in  a  copper  vessel,  and  a  drachm  ft 
sugar  candy  pounded  well,  half  an  ounce  of  burnt 
soot,  and  two  or  three  drops  of  turpentine.  The 
wax  is  warmed  if  a  cast  is  to  be  taken,  and  the  stone, 
having  been  a  little  moistened,  is  pressed  on  it. 
Gein-i:utter8  use  this  composition. 

Sculptors  sometimes  form  their  first  models  of  a 
composition,  consisting  of  sixteen  parts  wax,  two 
parts  Burgundy  piuh,  or  shoemaker's  wax,  and  one 
part  hog's  lard  :  or  of  ten  parts  wax,  one  turpentine, 
as  much  shoemaker's  wax,  and  as  much  hog's  lard. 
This  is  melted  over  a  slow  fire,  and  afterwards  well 
stirred  and  strained,  so  as  to  expel  all  the  air. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  large  wax  figures  on 
the  mind,  the  following  remarks  of  a  iiiodern  writer 
are  not  without  their  force  :  "  At  present  wax  is  used 
for  imitations  of  anatomical  preparations,  or  of 
fruits  ;  it  also  serves  the  sculptor  for  his  models  and 
studies  ;  also  for  little  portrait  figures  in  ba$so  relievo. 
The  latter  can  be  executed  with  delicacy  and  beauty; 
but  wax  figures  ef  the  size  of  life,  which  are  often 
praised  for  their  likeness,  overstep  the  proper  limit 
of  the  fine  arts.  They  attempt  to  imitate  life 
too  closely,  which,  in  contrast  with  their  ghastly 
fixedness,  has  a  tendency  to  make  us  shudder. 
In  tlie  genuine  work  of  art  there  is  an  immortal  life 
in  idea,  which  speaks  to  our  souls  without  attempt- 
ing to  deceive  our  senses.  The  wax  figure  seems  to 
address  the  mortal  in  us  ;  it  is  a  petrified  picture  of 
our  earthly  part.  The  line  at  which  a  work  of  art 
should  stop,  in  its  approach  to  nature,  is  not  dis- 
tinctly marked  ;  but  it  cannot  be  overstepped  without 
affecting  us  disagreeably.  Exact  imitations,  in  wax, 
of  vegetable  productions,  do  not  produce  the  same 
unpleasant  emotions  as  wax  images  of  men  and 
animals,  because  they  have,  by  nature,  a  more 
stationary  character." 

Do  not  suffer  your  mind  to  brood  over  the  exlernnl  ilislinc- 
tions  of  society.  Neither  seek  nor  avoid  those  who  are 
»U|icrior  in  fortune  ;  meet  them  on  the  same  grounil  a»  you 
Jo  the  rest  of  your  fellow-creatures.  Tlierc  is  a  di({nifiod 
lucdium  between  cringing  for  notice,  ami  acting  like  a  eat 
that  puts  U|)  her  buck  and  spits,  when  she  sees  a  dog  at  a 
dihlancc.  though  it  may  have  no  design  of  coming  near  to 
her. — Mrs.  Child. 
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SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  AND  HIS  WORKS. 
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muscipula;  after  sik  josiiua  bevxolds. 


II. 


Til  F.  reflectiiig  reader,  wlio  pcnises  the  histories  of 
groiit  iuitl  distinguished  men,  in  whatever  pursuit  their 
(ircatiiess  and  distinction  may  have  arisen,  cannot  but 
find  cause  for  marvel,  wlien  he  finds  tlieni  ijuilty  of 
ri'inarkable  inconsistencies.  By  the  time  Reynolds 
left  tlu-  Vatican  he  had  acquired  an  ulinost  idolatrous 
love  und  respect  for  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Vol.  XVI. 


Angelo ;  SO  that,  ever  after,  when  in  Kngland,  the 
names  of  these  celebrated  masters  were  daily  up  m  hia 
lips,  and  he  admonished,  in  his  public  lectures  and  ia 
his  private  discourses,  all  who  loved  what  was  noble 
and  sublime  to  study  the  "great  masters,"  and  labour 
at  the  "  grand  style." 

But  did  Sir  Joshua's  practice  and  precept  coincide  ? 
By  no  meaus.    AVhy  so  ?    Becatjse  the  pursuit  of  the 
'  -185 
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noble  and  tublime  led  to  poverty;  whereas  the  deline- 
Btixa  of  til    '  il  and  fair,  cspcdally  when  it  had 

iiulividuol  :  lod  to  cunsidcratiDii  and  opuloiice. 

Hence  it  was  tUat  ihc  grt-at  iiiaNti-rs  whom  he  su  fer- 
vcnlly  admired,  did  not  influenre  his  taste ;  those 
rather  of  the  Vonrt:;  ,  he  speaks  but 

little,  regulated  his  j  ler  more  thau 

all  the  others.  He  udinircd  and  recommended  one 
style,  therefore,  and  painted  after  another.  When 
actually  employed  in  the  former  style,  he  is  not 
considered  to  be  remarkably  eminent,  while  in  the 
latter  he  is  allowed  to  |>ossess  unrivalled  skill  ;  how 
this  skill,  peculiar  to  himself,  was  obtained,  he  has 
not  condescended  to  leave  any  explanation. 

After  his  return  from  dome  he  again  lived  as  a  pro- 
fessional man  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  engaged  in 
many  bickerings  and  altercations  with  the  other  artists 
of  the  day,  on  account  of  the  new  style  of  painting 
to  which  he  had  devoU-d  himself, — a  style  not  merely 
correct  in  likeness,  but  more  life-looking,  natural,  and 
easy.  After  painting  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
Commodore  Keppel  with  great  success,  the  tide  of 
popularity  set  in  in  his  favour.  His  rooms  began 
to  be  frequented  by  the  rich  and  great,  who  were  able 
and  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  good  portraits  of  them- 
selves, and  thus  Reynolds  happily  gained  the  honour 
of  perpetuating  the  features  of  the  most  illustrious 
persons  then  living,  whether  in  literature  or  fashion- 
able life.  While  the  correctness  and  natural  anima- 
tion of  his  portraits  gratified  the  would-be  heroes 
and  philosophers,  nngels  and  goddesses,  who  flocked 
to  him,  and  while  he  thus  manufactured  portruits, 
and  swept  in  his  largely  increasing  gains,  he  would 
dilate,  with  lofty  commendations,  upon  Raphael  and 
Angelo,  "the  grand  style,"  and  "the  old  masters." 
Like  the  sign-post  by  the  road-«ide,  he  pointed  the 
way,  but  followed  it  not  himself. 

By  the  time  he  was  thirty  years  old,  it  is  remarked 
of  him  that  in  force  and  elegance  of  expression,  and 
in  the  natural  splendour  of  his  colouring,  no  one 
could  rival  him.  Being  a  close  observer  of  nature, 
he  seized  every  happy  attitude  into  which  negligence 
or  design  threw  the  human  frame.  On  one  occasion 
he  observed  that  one  of  his  sitters,  instead  of  looking 
the  way  desired,  kept  gazing  at  a  beautiful  picture  by 
one  of  the  old  masters.  Reynolds  thereupon  made 
this  circumstance  subservient  to  his  portrait.  "  I 
snatched  the  moment,"  says  he,  "  and  drew  him  in 
profile,  with  as  much  of  that  expression  of  a  pleasing 
melancholy  as  my  capacity  enabled  me  to  hit  off. 
When  the  picture  was  finished,  he  liked  it,  and  parti- 
cularly for  that  expression,  though,  I  believe,  without 
reflecting  on  the  occasion  of  it." 

Another  remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of  Rey- 
nolds is  his  friendship  and  predilection  for  Johnson, 
who  was  of  a  nature  and  behaviour  entirely  opposed 
to  himself.  If,  as  the  old  maxim  goes,  "  the  like  as- 
sociate with  like,"  or  "  birds  of  a  feather  flock  toge- 
ther," this  is,  for  the  most  part,  for  their  profit's  sake  ; 
but  for  their  pleasure  t  sake  it  will  often  be  tT)und  that 
disnimilar  natures  are  most  agreeably  consorted. 

The  charge  which  Reynolds  at  first  made  for  a  hend 
was  five  guineas,  which  price  increased  with  his  repu- 
tation, until  it  rose  at  last  to  fifty  guineas.  When  a 
visitor  attended  for  a  likeness,  he  subiiiitted  to  him 
a  p<irtfolio  of  prints  and  sketches,  in  order  that  the 
sitter  might  select  his  position.  He  received  six  sitters 
daily  in  their  turns,  and  kept  regular  lists  of  those  who 
sat  and  of  those  who  were  waiting,  until  a  finii-hed 
portrait  should  make  way  for  their  admission.  As 
bis  commicsions  accumulated,  he  engaged  several 
aMistanti  who  were  skilful  in  the  drapery  of  a  pic- 


ture, the  tracing  of  the  likeness  and  the  finish  of  the 
picture  belonging  to  himself. 

In  the  year  171)1,  Reynolds,  having  acquired  consi- 
derable wealth,  bought  a  house  on  the  west  side  of 
Leicester  Square,  where,  in  addition  to  every  con- 
venience and  luxury,  he  set  up  a  splendid  gallery  fur 
the  exhibition  of  his  works.  The  wheels  of  his 
carriage  were  carved  and  gilt,  and  on  the  ])anels 
were  painted  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  gay  and  expensive  curiosity.  It  frequently 
happened  that  while  the  footman  obtained  fees  for 
showing  the  gallery,  the  coachman  also  obtained 
per(|uisites  by  exhibiting  the  carriage. 

The  Royal  Academy  was  instituted  in  the  year  1 708, 
by  the  union  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  pain- 
ters of  the  day,  and  Reynolds  was  unaiiiiniiusly 
elected  president.  The  king  soon  after  favoured  the 
new  society,  and  knighted  the  president.  Sir  Joshua 
continued  at  the  head  of  the  society,  for  about  22 
years,  and  in  addition  to  the  service  done  to  the  arts 
by  his  pencil,  the  students  in  the  profession  have  been 
benefitted  by  the  efforts  of  his  pen.  He  composed 
and  delivered  discourses  for  the  instruction  of  the 
pupils  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  their  art.  In 
addition  to  the  "old  masters,"  the  "grand  style," 
and  the  routine  of  instruction  in  painting,  he  wisely 
impresses  upon  his  auditors  the  paramount  necessity 
of  continuous  industry,  and  undeviating  earnestness 
of  mind,  in  reference  to  the  professional  object  of 
their  lives.  To  excel  in  painting,  as  in  anything  else, 
it  must  be  followed  up,  not  merely  as  an  amusement, 
but  as  an  occupation  of  labour  and  perseverance. 

During  Reynolds's  long  career  of  prosperity,  parsi- 
mony was  the  general  rule  of  his  character.  Early 
necessity  had  in  all  probability  engrafted  in  him,  as  in 
many  others,  the  habit  of  thriftiness  ;  and  we  know 
that  habits,  especially  of  an  unfavourable  tendency, 
are  not  easily  removed.  He  was  by  nature  inclined 
to  benevolence,  and  he  sometimes  performed  deeds  of 
generosity,  which  cost  him  money  and  gained  him  no 
open  praise ;  but  these  were  exceptions  in  his  cha- 
racter. Again,  the  general  order  of  his  domestic 
arrangements  was  on  a  thrifty  scale,  and  his  sister, 
who  served  as  his  housekeeper,  encouraged  thriftiness, 
or  was  indifferent  to  it ;  but  plenty,  freedom,  and 
noisy  bustle  reigned  predominant,  when,  upon  occa- 
sions, general  invitations  to  dinner  were  issued  to  all 
his  admirers  among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  lite- 
rary world,  and  the  genteel  professions  of  life. 

The  really  talented  and  meritorious  pupils  whom 
Reynolds  had  under  his  charge  rapidly  acquired  skill 
and  proficiency.  Northcote  painted  one  of  the  ser- 
vants so  like  nature,  that  a  tame  macaw  mistook  the 
picture  for  the  original,  against  whom  it  had  a  grudge, 
and  flew  to  attack  the  canvass  with  beak  and  wing. 
Reynolds  compared-  the  circumstances  to  the  ancient 
painting  of  the  grapes  and  the  birds.  "  I  see,"  said 
he,  "that  birds  and  beasts  arc  as  good  judges  of  pic- 
tures as  men."  In  the  celebrated  painting  of  the 
I'golino  by  Reynolds,  where  a  child  is  represented  as 
expiring,  a  savage,  brought  over  by  Captain  Cook,  on 
seeing  it,  ran  forward  to  support  the  child. 

In  the  year  1775,  Johnson  sat  to  Sir  Joshua  for  his 
portrait.  The  picture  shows  him  holding  a  manuscript 
near  his  face,  and  reading,  he  being  near-sighted. 
Johnson  complained.  "It  is  not  friendly  to  hand 
down  to  posterity  the  imperfections  of  any  man."  A 
looker-on  observed,  "  You  will  not  be  known  to  pos- 
terity for  your  defects,  though  Sir  Joshua  should  do 
his  worst.  "  This  picture  afterwards  sold  for  600 
guineas. 

There  have  been  ntany  instances  of  distinguished 
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literary  chnracteri,  not  being  the  best  judges  of  the 
merits  of  their  own  performunccij.  Thin  was  tlie  ewe, 
we  kiutv/  with  Milton  ;  and  Sir  Joshua  falls  into 
the  Slime  predicament,  wlien  he  points  to  the  Straw- 
berry Girl,  as  one  of  the  cleverest  of  his  perforinnnees. 

A  very  serious  complaint  was  made  uguinst  Sir 
Joshua  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  iu  consequence  of 
the  colours  of  many  of  his  pictures  turning  off  and 
fading.  Richness,  brilliancy,  and  freshness,  always 
distinguished  his  colouring  ;  but  he  was  often  led  to 
try  modes  of  colouring,  which,  from  ignorance  of 
chemiiitry,  and  the  mechanism  of  colours,  frequently 
fulled.  He  was,  iu  fact,  accused  of  making  experi- 
nii'iits  at  the  expense  of  people  for  whom  he  had 
painted  portraits.  We  regret  to  say  that  he  carried 
on  this  practice  for  many  years  and  ripped  up  many 
fine  paintings  of  the  Venetian  school,  to  get  at  the 
composition  of  their  colours. 

In  1780,  the  Royal  Academy  was  removed  to 
Somerset  House  ;  and,  whatever  success  may  have 
ultimately  attended  this  society,  bickerings,  disputes, 
and  animosities,  marked  its  early  career,  to  which  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Joshua  in  one  instance,  at  least, 
furnished  occasion.  He  resigned  the  ofTice  of  pre- 
sident, and  resumed  it  nt  the  royal  wish.  He  soon 
after  resigned  it  again,  for  ever  !  At  his  last  visit  to 
the  Academy,  a  tragical  scene  was  on  the  point  of 
occurring.  A  beam  in  the  floor  gave  way  with  a  loud 
crash  ;  but  as  the  floor  only  sank  a  little  way,  it  was 
■con  supported,  and  the  business  of  the  day  pro- 
ceeded with  complete  composure  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Joshua,  who,  all  the  time,  had  not  moved  from  his 
chair. 

Sir  Joshua  offered  the  Academy  his  collection  of 
pictures  by  the  great  masters,  at  a  low  price  j  but 
they  declined  the  purchase.  He  then  made  an  ex- 
hibitiim  of  them  for  the  benefit,  we  are  told,  of  his 
fuitliful  servant,  Ralph  Kirkley.  But  as  Reynolds's 
love  of  gain  was  well  known,  it  was  thought  to  be  as 
much  for  his  own  benefit,  as  his  servant's.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  were  applied  to  him  from  Iludibras  :— 

A  squire  ho  luul  wlioseiiftmc  was  Ralph, 
\VTio  iu  the  advonturo  went  his  half. 

Reynolds  had  suffered  from  a  paralytic  stroke. 
One  day,  i"  July,  1  "89,  while  finishing  the  portrait  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Hertford,  he  suddenly  lost  the 
sight  of  his  left  eye,  and  never  used  his  pencil  again. 

His  physical  infirmities  increased,  and  he  died 
unmarried,  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1792,  in  the 
69th  year  of  his  ugc.  He  was  interred,  with  a  grand 
funeral,  in  one  of  the  crypts  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
by  the  side  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

Our  present  article  is  illustrated  with  a  copy  of 
Sir  Joshua's  Mtiscipula,  or  the  Mouse-trap  Girl,  which 
admirably  displays  the  artist's  power  of  permanently 
fixing  the  various  expressions  of  the  human  coun- 
tenance as  excited  by  passing  occurrences.  The 
mixture  of  surprise  and  triumph  expressed  in  the 
face  of  Muscipula,  on  finding  the  imprisoned  mouse, 
is  a  happy  effort.  In  a  volume  by  an  anonymous 
writer,  published  soon  after  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua, 
it  is  stated,  that  "  the  Comte  d'Adhemar,  the  French 
Ambassador,  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  this  charm- 
ing and  exquisite  little  picture." 


It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  season  the  passions  of  a 
child  with  devotion,  which  seldom  dies  in  a  mind  that  has 
received  an  early  tincture  of  it.  Though  it  may  seem 
extinguished  for  a  while  by  the  cares  of  the  world,  the 
heats  of  youth,  or  the  allurements  of  vice,  it  generally 
brouks  out  and  discovers  itself  again,  as  soon  as  discretion, 
con!>ideration,  atie,  or  misfortunes  have  broujfht  the  man  to 
himself.  The  firo  may  bo  covered  and  overlaid,  but  cannot 
lie  entirely  quenched  and  smotbeted. — Addison. 


MATERIALS  FOR  THE  TOILETTE.     VIII. 
O.N  CosMrTic*. 
The  word  Cosmetic  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
signifies    in   the  original   "  to   adorn  :"    hence    it   la 
applied    to   the  various    preparationa    for   refreshing 
and  beautifying  the  skin. 

The  advantages  and  the  comfort  of  retaining  that 
clear  and  healthy  state  of  the   skin,  with  which  we 
are  usually  endowed   in  early  years,   are   stinicimitly 
evident  to  us  all  ;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,   •■' 
to  find  that  at  the  pre«ctit  dny,   ns  well  as  in 
of  the  ancients,  a  coi  -.e  of  atte; 

been  given  to  the  be- '  lainingsoi 

an  object.  Doubtless  it  will  ever  be  found  that 
simplicity  of  diet,  and  regular  exercise,  with  a  proper 
attention  to  cleanliness,  will  do  more  towards  pre- 
serving the  fresh  and  healthy  appearance  of  youth, 
than  all  the  creams,  washes,  and  lotions  in  the  world, 
for  it  is  not  possible  by  mere  external  applications  to 
remedy  those  evils  which  arise  from  an  unhealthy 
system,  nor  will  the  aid  of  cosmetics  be  resorted  to 
with  any  chance  of  success,  while  intemperance,  in- 
dolence,  late  hours,  or  other  causes  are  gradually 
undermining  the  constitution,  and  marking  their 
progress  also  on  the  outward  frame.  Yet,  as  various 
perfumed  unguents  and  other  articles  have  been  ia 
use  for  many  ages,  and  are  considered  by  some  to 
possess  the  most  beneficial  effects,  it  becomes  iiccea- 
sary  to  allow  them  a  place  in  our  notice  of  Materials 
for  the  Toilette,  and  to  explain,  as  far  as  may  be, 
what  they  are,  how  used,  and  the  nature  of  the 
benefits  ascribed  to  them  ;  but  first  let  us  consider  the 
estimation  in  which  materials  for  anointing  the  body 
were  held  by  the  ancients. 

In  the  Thermic  or  baths  of  the  Romans,  we  find 
that  a  room  called  the  uncluarium,  was  appropriated 
to  the  anointing  of  the  bathers,  and  here   previously 
to  their  entering  the  baths  they  made  use  of  a  cheap 
coarse  oil   for   the   purpose,    but  on  returning  from 
their  ablutions  they  employed  fine  odoriferous  oint- 
ments, which   were    abundantly   supplied,   and   with 
which  they  carefully  anointed  their  bodies.     Balsam*, 
oils,  and  perfumes  of  various  descriptions  were  ar- 
ranged in  pots  and  vases  round  this  apartment,  and 
the  bather  chose  for  his   purpose   such  of  them  aa 
best  suited  his  inclination.     The  names  of  some  of 
their    anointing    oils    were    cinnamominum,     made    of 
cinnamon,  irinum,  oil   made  from  the  iris,  balininum, 
oil  of  ben  ;    the  scrpyllinuin,  wild  thyme,  with  which 
they  rubbed  their  eyebrows,  hair,  neck  and  head,  and 
oil   of  sisymbrium,    or   water-mint,    with   which    they 
anointed   their   arms.     Asses-milk  was   much  in  re- 
quest  among  the    Roman    ladies   for   improving   the 
delicacy  of  their  skin.     A  lady  named  Poppea,  though 
in  exile,   is  said  to  have  kept  500  she-asses  for  the 
purpose    not    merely  of   bathing    her   face,    but    her 
whole  body  in  the  milk.     The   use   of  oils  was  aup- 
posed  to  communicate   strength   and    suppleness    to 
the  limbs,  and  hence  we  find  the  practice  of  anointing 
to  have  been  common  among  those  who  were  trained 
for  wrestling  and  other  public  exercises.      Respecting 
the  custom  of  anointing  among  the  Romans  we  have 
the  following  anecdote.     The  Emperor  Hadrian  waa 
in  the  habit  of   going  to  the  public   baths,    and   of 
bathing   and    anointing    himself   with    the    common 
people.     One  day  he  happened  to  observe  a  veteran 
whom   he  had   formerly  known   among   the  Roman 
troops,  rubbing  his  back  and  other  parU  of  his  body 
against  the  marble  wall  of  the  anointing  room,   and 
asked    him    his    reason    for  doing   so.     The   veteran 
answered  that  he   had  no   slave   to  assist  him,   and 
was,    therefore,    obliged   to  rub  himself  against  the 
wall,  whereupoa  the  emperor  gave  him  two  slaves  to 
'  485-3 
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wait  on  him,  and  n  sufficient  sum  for  their  mnin- 
tenance.  Ani>ther  day,  several  old  men,  enticed  by 
the  |;ood  fortune  of  the  veteran,  began  rubbing  their 
back*  against  the  marble,  in  the  emperor's  presence, 
in  the  ho|io  of  exciting  his  liberality  also  on  their 
behalf,  but  Hadrian  jn-rcciving  their  drift,  merely 
recommended  them  to  rub  each  other. 

In  the  public  baths  of  the  Greeks  also,  the  custom 
of  anomting  prevailed,  and  of  this  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing account  in  KoniNsos's  Grfcia»  Antiquities. 
'■  After  batliin);  they  alorayi  tnointeil,  cither  to  close  the 
pore*  of  the  body,  niiirti  was  especially  neresiiary  after  the 
u«e  of  hut  bath>.  or  lest  the  skin  shoulil  l>eeoine  ruu|;h  after 
th«  water  wa*  dried  off  it.  It  ap|war*  that  the  ancient 
heroes  never  u<ed  any  ro<IIy  ornaments,  and  Homer  never 
introduce*  any  of  hii  heroes  anointed  with  any  oilier 
oiniroent  than  oil,  except  I'arin,  a  >o(l  and  eflV-minnle 
person.  In  «iieeee<linii  ages  when  much  of  the  primitive 
ih-     '  IS  laid  anide,    iiiuny  still  tbou);ht  it  indecent  for 

ni'  .1  themselves  with  precious  oiiitmoiits.     Solon 

pr./.Mir.i, .,  iiion  Trom  Kellinf;  oiiilinents,  and  the  laws  of 
Sparta  forbade  any  person  to  sell  them.  Yet  nnroeii,  and 
some  elTeminatc  men,  were  so  curious  in  their  choice  of 
ointments,  that  they  could  tell  with  great  nicety  whnt  fOT\. 
suited  best  with  each  pan  of  the  body.  The  feet  being 
most  exposed  to  dust  were  oftener  washed  and  anointed 
than  other  parts  of  the  Ixxly.  Women  were  (lenerally  cra- 
ploye<l  to  anoint  the  feet  both  in  the  heroic  and  later  ages, 
and  it  was  customary  for  them  to  kins  the  feet  of  those  to 
wrhom  they  tliought  a  more  than  cninmon  respect  was  due. 
Thus  the  woman  in  the  gospel  kissed  the  feet  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  whilst  she  anointed  them. 

It  was  likewise  customary  among  the  Greeks  to 
perfume  the  grave-stones  of  their  deceased  relatives 
with  precious  ointments. 

Why  do  we  precious  ointments  shower. 
Noble  wines  wliy  do  we  pour. 
Beauteous  flowei's  why  do  we  spread, 
Upon  the  iDon'inents  of  the  dead  ? 

Oiltr  of  Anaemn.     Cowley's  translation. 

Thus  we  find  the  use  of  unguents  among  the 
nncients  to  have  been  very  general,  but  we  must 
remember  that  their  manner  of  dress  rendered  such 
applications  far  more  necessary  in  their  case  than 
they  can  be  with  us.  The  loose  robes  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  afforded  them  but  little  protection  from 
the  air,  and  they  would  have  been  exposed  to  the 
inconveniences  of  a  rough  and  chapped  state  of  the 
■kin  in  cold  weather,  and  of  an  inflamed  or  irritated 
condition  in  extreme  heat,  but  for  the  counteracting 
effect  of  unctuous  applications.  But  among  ourselves, 
closely  protected  as  we  are  by  the  form  of  our 
garments  from  the  evils  above  named,  there  seems 
little  need  of  other  precautionary  measures.  Daily 
ablutions  in  salt  and  water,  or  vinegar  and  water, 
succeeded  by  the  friction  of  a  coarse  towel,  and  con- 
nected with  a  due  attention  to  exercise,  diet,  &c.,  are 
.  nearly  certain  to  keep  the  skin  healthy  and  free  from 
eruptions,  and  will  be  found  to  produce  a  far  happier 
effect  than  the  most  costly  and  carefully  prepared 
cosmetics.  Since  all  [ktsous  may  not,  however,  be 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  our  opinion,  we  proceed  to 
name  a  few  of  the  most  approved  unguents  and 
washes  to  be  used  after  a  warm  bath,  or  after  the 
daily  ablutions  just  spoken  of.  The  cold  cream  so 
much  in  use  amongst  us  fur  the  cure  of  chapped 
hands,  &c.,  is,  perhaps,  as  efficacious  for  anointing 
the  skin  as  any  substance  we  can  mention.  After 
the  ure  of  it,  the  skin  should  be  rubbed  with  a  towel 
till  all  appearance  of  greasiness  is  removed.  This 
cream  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner  :  take 
three  ounces  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  of  sperma- 
ceti and  white  wax,  each  a  drachm  and  a  half,  melt 
them  together,  and  beat  in  while  warm  eight  parts  of 
rose  water,  and  two  of  orange-flower  water,  till  the 
nil  will  absorb  no  more. 


In  former  times,  the  meal  or  flour  of  beans  was  a 
celebrated  cosmetic  with  the  ladies,  and  was  thought 
to  possess  the  power  of  removing  wrinkles.  Horse- 
radish scrnped  and  infused  in  cold  milk  is  likewise 
considered  a  safe  and  excellent  wash  fur  ttie  skin. 

We  might  incutiim  other  washes  and  unguents, 
but  it  is  unnecessary.  Where  cutaneous  discuses  pre- 
vail, recotirse  should  be  had  to  medical  aid.  and 
cosmetics  should  only  Im-  used  under  projier  advice  ; 
where  the  skin  is  healthy,  the  less  .such  means  of 
improving  its  appearance  are  employed,  the  better. 
Before  we  dismiss  the  subject,  it  is  requisite  to 
mention  an  article  which  still  obtains  a  place  in  some 
toilettes,  and  which  may  be  considered  more  de- 
cidedly injurious  to  those  who  make  use  of  it  than 
any  other  cosmetic  ;   we  mean,  rouge. 

Rouge  is  of  various  kinds.  The  best  is  called  car- 
mine, and  is  a  powder  obtained  by  the  union  of  a  solu- 
tion of  alum,  with  the  colouring  matter  of  a  .Mexican 
insect,  called  the  cochineal  insect.  Spanish  and  orien- 
tal wo(d  are  also  used.  Wool  is  impregnated  with  a 
beautiful  red  colour,  and  made  into  small  cakes,  in 
which  form  we  receive  them.  Rouge  dishes  are  also 
imported  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  colour,  but  the 
common  rouge  is  formed  by  pounding  certain  sub- 
stances which  yield  the  desired  hue.  These  are 
boiled  in  brandy  or  vinegar  until  three-fourths  of  the 
liquid  have  evaporated,  and  a  red  paint  remains. 

By  these  means  an  attemiit  is  made  to  imitate  the 
natural  hue  of  health,  and  a  bright  and  beautiful 
colour  is  obtained,  at  the  expense  of  lasting  injury  to 
the  skin.  But  it  is  not  sullicicnt  that  the  cheeks  are 
made  to  suffer  j  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  as  well  as 
the  neck  and  arms,  must  share  the  same  fate,  and 
means  have  been  found  to  give  them  the  deliiacy  of 
appearance  necessary  to  set  off  the  rouge  on  the  face 
to  the  best  advantage.  A  costly  article  obtained  by 
dissolving  real  seed  pearls  in  an  acid,  and  then  preci- 
pitating the  powder  by  an  alkali,  is  used  by  those  who 
can  afford  to  purchase  it,  while  powders  of  an  inferior 
description,  made  from  mother-of-[)carl,  and  even  from 
oyster-shell,  suffice  for  the  less  wealthy  aspirants  to 
artificial  beauty.  There  is  another  powder  used  to 
whiten  the  skin,  which  very  nearly  resembles  the  real 
pearl  powder,  but  which  has  the  disadvantage  of 
turning  black  on  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur. 

But  we  will  not  dwell  longer  on  the  subject  of  these 
artifices,  degrading  as  they  are  to  the  character  «)f  our 
countrywomen.  We  would  willingly  hope  that  a  sense 
of  the  important  situation  they  hold  in  n  Christian 
country,  and  the  influence  which  their  example  is 
allowed  to  exert  on  all  around  them,  may  lead  them 
to  seek  for  other  adornings  than  those  of  mere  Cos- 
tume or  complexion,  adornings  which  will  render  them 
lovely  and  beh>ved  when  time  has  stolen  away  the 
brightness  of  their  youthful  appearance,  and  has  im- 
pressed their  features  with  the  peculiar  mark  of  his 
own  hand. 


Amongst  (he  many  acts  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  God,  it 
may  lie  occounlcd  one,  to  siuily  and  contemplate  the 
perfections  ami  beauties  of  his  works  of  creation.  Every 
new  discovery  must  necessarily  raise  in  u*  a  frcsli  sense  of 
the  greatness,  wisdom,  and  power  of  Gotl.  He  halh  so 
onlcrcd  things  that  almost  every  part  of  the  creation  is  for 
our  benefit,  either  to  the  support  of  our  being,  the  delight 
of  our  senses,  or  the  agreeable  exercise  of  the  rational 
faculty.  If  there  are  some  for  poisonous  animals  and 
plants  fatal  to  man,  these  may  serve  to  heiizhlcn  the 
contrary  bleshiiigs  ;  since  we  could  have  no  ide;^  '  '■.  •■  Tit?, 
were  we  insensible  of  their  contraries;  and  si.  ■« 

given  us  reason,  by  which  we  are  able  to  cho<j.-:  :...  ^ ..ud, 
and  avoid  the  evil,  we  sulTer  very  little  from  the  malignant 
parts  of  the  creation. Kdward's. 
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PA  11  NELL; 
AND  ins  POK.M  Ol"  1J/K  IIEHMIT. 
Thomas  Parnei.l  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1679.  He 
was  the  Hon  of  a  Commonwealth  man,  who  at  the 
Ke«tor«tion  left  C<mgleton,  in  Cheshire,  whore  tlie 
family  had  been  established  for  several  centuries,  and 
xettliiii:;  in  Ireland,  purchased  an  estate,  wlii<h  with 
\\\»  lands  in  Cheshire  desrended  to  the  poet.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  a  grammar-school,  from  whence 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  admitted  into  the  col- 
lege. In  17(10  he  was  ordained  a  deacon,  and  in 
1705  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher  was  conferred  upon 
him.  lie  was  warmly  recommended  by  Swift  to 
Archbishop  King,  who  gave  him  a  jjrebend  in  1713  ; 
and  afterwards  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of 
Finglas,  in  the  diocese  of  Dnblin.  He  enjoyed  his 
preferment,  however,  little  more  than  a  year,  dying 
in  1717,  in  Chester,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight. 
Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  the  general  character  of 
Parnell  is  not  great  extent  of  comprehension,  or  fer- 
tility of  mind  ;  but  his  praise  must  be  derived  from 
the  easy  sweetness  of  his  diction.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  his  poems  is  The  IJcnnit,  the  origin  of  which 
is  supposed  by  Goldsmith  to  have  been  Arabian,  and 
the  following  is  a  literal  translation  from  an  old 
volume  of  Spanish  tales  in  the  black  letter. 

Cljr  Jijfvniit. 

Qf  >}«?3RffltC  of  old,  after  having  spent  many  years 
'^  in  the  practice  of  V(duntary  acts  of  piety  and  severe 
mortification  in  the  solitude  of  his  hermitage,  was 
sorely  tempted  by  a  spirit  of  blasphemy,  representing 
to  him  as  unjust  those  judgments  of  God  which  were 
hidden  from  his  understanding.  So  tormented  was 
he  by  these  doubts,  so  worn  with  care  and  beset  by 
temptation,  that  no  rest  was  hit  for  him  either  day 
or  night ;  fur  he  continually  struggled  against  those 
foolish  thoughts  that  rose  up  in  his  mind  contrary  to 
his  will,  liut  God  never  forgets  the  afflictions  of  his 
servants,  and  though  none  are  exempt  in  this  life  from 
the  temptations  of  the  enemy,  yet  He  does  not  suffer 
him  to  injure  us  to  the  extent  of  his  evil  designs. 

One  day  as  the  hermit  sat  inhiscell  more  sad  than 
usual,  being  more  strongly  assailed  by  temptation, 
there  appeared  to  him  an  angel  in  the  likeness  of  a 
young  n>an  of  agreeable  aspect,  who  said  to  him, 
"  Follow  me,  if  thou  wouldst  consider  and  understand 
the  hidden  judgments  of  God,  which  thou  art  so  <le- 
sirous  to  know."  Happy  in  the  extreme,  the  con- 
templative hermit  accepted  the  otfer,  with  the  earnest 
wish  of  having  his  doubts  cleared  up  and  his  mind 
set  at  ease.  They  travelled  far  that  day,  and  as  night 
came  on  they  reached  the  dwelling  of  a  good  and 
charitable,  but  poor  man  ;  he  gave  them  a  civil  wel- 
me  with  such  provision  as  he  had,  placing  on  the 
pper  table  a  silver  cup  of  curious  workmanship, 
that  he  greatly  prized,  and  in  the  contemplation  of 
which  he  took  the  greatest  delight.  The  angel,  how- 
ever, contrived  unperccived  to  steal  away  the  cup  that 
night,  and  carry  it  off  with  him.  Taking  leave  next 
morning  of  their  host,  the  angel  showed  the  stolen 
cup  to  the  hermit,  who  was  greatly  scandalized  and 
surprised  at  the  baseness  of  stealing  from  that  poor 
man,  who  had  received  them  into  his  house  with  so 
much  liberality,  the  possession  that  he  most  prized. 
The  angel,  however,  paid  little  attention  to  the  up- 
aidings  and  lamentations  of  his  companion,  and, 
pursuing  their  way,  they  lodged  the  following  night 
at  the  dwelling  of  one  who  was  rich  in  goods,  but  of 
so  churlish  and  morose  a  disposition,  and  of  such  un- 
courteous  manners,  that  his  reception  of  them  was 
very  ungracious,  and  withal  so  grudging,  that  it  called 


braiil 


On  the  dc- 
iig,   the  angel 


rather  for  com]' 
parture  of  the  ir 

presented  this  man  with  a  cup  he  hd  »tolen  from  tlie 
their  former  host.  This  renewed  the  sorrow  of  the 
hermit,  who  could  not  endure  to  see  this  treasure 
taken  from  the  poor  and  kind-hearted,  and  given  to 
the  rich  man,  who  posseitscd  neither  bvnevoleuce  or 
courtesy. 

Both  evil  and  strange  did  the  dee«U  of  th<»  angel 
appear,  but  he  took  little  heed  of  the   <  ions 

and  bewailings  of  the  hermit ;  and  on  ih  ycd, 

till  they  reached  a  habitation  whose  owner  wuu  kind 
and  courteous,  and  who  cordially  welcomed  them. 
When  morning  came  they  bade  him  adieu  ;  and  oa 
passing  a  bridge,  on  which  was  standmg  a  favourite 
servant  of  their  host,  the  angel  precipitated  him  over 
it  into  the  river,  and  he  was  instantly  drowned, 

Ajtonished  at  such  cruelty,  the  hermit  reproached 
his  companion  with  his  perfidy,  but  neither  his  surprise 
nor  indignation  had  any  effect  on  the  angel,  who  tra- 
velled on  fill  they  arrived,  on  the  fourth  night,  at  the 
dwelling  of  an  honourable  ami  kind  man,  who  receiver, 
them  with  great  civility.  This  person  had  a  young 
child,  whose  cries  were  heard  by  the  angel ;  he  arose 
in  the  night,  and  strangled  the  infant  in  its  cradle. 

The  hermit,   horror-struck  at   such    extraordinary 
and  atrocious  actions,  resolve<l  no  longer  to  continue 
in  companionship  with  the  angel.     Quitting  the  hou.se 
of  the  good  man,  who  was    bewailing   the  death  of  u 
child  in  whom  he  had  placed  his   fondest   hopes,   the 
anchorite  embraced  his  cross,  and  conjured  the  angel, 
whom  he  now  considered  as  a  demon,  to  depart,  and 
no  longer  bear  him  company.  But  the  angel  answered 
him,   "  I  am  no  evil  spirit  as  thou  imaginest,  but  the 
angel    of  the   Lord,  who  has   sent  me  to  show  thee 
the  hidden  judgments  of  an  eternal  Providence,  that 
thou   so  much  desirest  to  understand.     Know  there- 
fore, that  I  took  away  the   silver  cup  from    its   cha- 
ritable  owner,  because  such  was  the  satisfaction  with 
which  he  surveyed  it,  that  he  became  careless  in  the 
prayers   he   was   in   the   habit  offering  up   before  he 
possessed  it.     I  therefore  deprived  him  of  a  treasure, 
the  pride  and  care  of  which  occupied  too  much  of  his 
thoiights,  in  order  that  his  devotion  might  become  as 
frequent  and  earnest  as  formerly.     This  same  cup   I 
gave  to  the  rich  and  uncharitable  man,  that  he  might 
receive  in  this  life  the  reward  of  any  good  work   his 
natural  inclination  may  have  led  him  to  perform,  for 
(iod  is  immovably  just,  and  leaves  no  evil  deed  with- 
out its  punishment,  or  good  without   its   recompense. 
I   preciiiitated  the   servant  of  our  third  host  who  re- 
ceived us  so  hospitably,  info  the  river,  hecanse  he  had 
formed  the   resolution  of  murdering   his   master   the 
following  night ;   so  that  by  drowning  that  perfidious 
servant,  God  freed  from  a  violent   death  one  who,  for 
his  sake,  had  treated   us  with   so  much   benevolence. 
I  strangled   in  the   cradle  the   infant  son  of  our  last 
kind  host,  because,  once  extremely  liberal  to  the  poor, 
since  the   birth  of  this   child  he  had  each  day  dimi- 
nished the    alms   he  had  been    in  the    habit   of  be- 
stowing,  in  order   to  amass  wealth   for  his    son.      I 
therefore  took  away  the  life  of  the  babe  in  its  age 
of   innocence,    in    order   that    the    father    might    no 
longer  be  diverted  from   the  performance  of  those 
works    of  charity  which   he  had    begun  to    neglect. 
These  are  the  most  wise  and  equitable   judgments  of 
<iod,  which  appear  to  those  who  understand  them  not, 
strange  and  unjust." 

With  this  the  angel  disappeared,  leaving  the  hermit 
delivered  frcnn  his  tormenting  temptations,  and  com- 
forted under  all  his  olllictions. 

T,  F. 
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PABXELL'S  rOEM  OF  T/IE  HERMIT, 

Faii  in  a  «riM,  unknown  te>  ]  ••' '  •  •  •■■'•, 
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1  around  ; 


As  near  the  tnUor's  hwrr  door*  they  drew, 


I't'iiaii, 


I 
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J. 


tl.Hir  \Mlll  j«al..il.-  v'urt 
thi'  HhiTiriiii;  jiair; 
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rocalla  : 


( I  jirh  hani 

Ahtl  ulu'ii  1. 

A  reatly  warmii^  l.i.l  tliciu  i*ikri  in  |KaiV. 

With  still  r'-mnrV  lhi>  ponderini;  hennit  viewed. 
In  one  ao  ri.  |>o<jr  and  rude  ; 

•'  And  wh)  ."  within  hiin.self  he  cried, 
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But  »  11  take  place, 

In  e\.  :_  ■, 

When  fn»n»  hin  vt*l  ilie  young  cuniiianion  boro 
That  eup.  the  jreneniUH  landlord  owin-d  liefore, 

Ami  I ■■  •    «I 

The  -  !. 

Hni  II. ■« 
The  Snn  en 

A  fn'sher  ^r  ^  ^    .;. , 

And,  glittering  as  they  tremble,  chwr  the  .I..\  : 
The  weather  courts  them  from  the  po<.r  n  ir.  it. 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  wary  gnte. 

While  hence  they  walk,  the  pilgriui'H  bosom  wrought, 
Willi  all  the  tmvail  of  nncerljiin  tlionglit ; 
His  jiartniT's  acts  witliout  tlnir  cium.  a|>|>ear, 
*J'was  there  a  >ie'..  ■""'  -■  -  '"■  '  •'  Hi..\dne:«i  liere  i 
Detifiliiig  that,  III  goes, 

I/Oet  and  confoun.i  us  uliows. 

Now  Night's  dim  Bliadea  again  involve  tlio  aky. 
Again  the  wanderem  want  a  phiee  to  lie, 
Again  tliey  search,  and  find  .t  'h. 

The  soil  improved  around,  ih  i.at, 

.V  '         '    :■  (KHirly  low,  nor  i 
1                    >  hpeak  its  mast«r*  ind, 

L ;iil  not  to  praise,  bu:     .   ;iJ. 

Hither  the  walkers  turn  with  weary  feet. 
Then  bU%8  the  mansion,  luid  the  ina^t.  r  i:n-vl  ; 
Their  gnsiting  fair,  Ijostowed  with  i 
The  courteous  master  henm,  and  li 
"  Without  a  vain,  without  a  i' 
To  Him  who  gives  us  all,  1  > 
I'roin  ilini  you  come,  f""  *'  ..-.-, 

A  frank  and  sober,  mcr  .  r.*' 

He  spoke,  and  bid  the  \  ^  rend. 

Then  talk  of  virtue  till  ilm  time  of  U-d, 
\\'lien  the  grave  household  round  his  hall  repair, 
Warned  by  a  bell,  and  closu  the  hours  with  prayer. 

At  length  the  world,  renewed  by  calm  n'jiose, 
■Was  -■■    •-'-—'    •'■      '-•  ■  '    '  -''    -  T.*,.  ; 
Befor  I't, 

Kaar  ii  N'pt, 

And  writhed  his  neck  :  tlic  landlord's  little  pride. 
Oh  strange  return!   grow  blaek,  and  gasped,  and  died. 
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Thnii|;li  land  %t  fint  tlio  pilitrlni'ii  piuwion  grew, 
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.I..I 
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i  hiRh, 

At   will, 
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■J'liai 

Y.t,       ...  .  .... 

And  wlicre  vou  can't  unndiilr,  li-arn  to  trunt ! 

**  Thi'  gn-nt,  viiiii  innfi.  \vli«>  furi'il  nn  cotilly  foody 
AVliosr  litV  \va«  I'  1  ; 

Will)  niailr  liin  i'  sliini', 

Ami  fun'c'i  ' lilR  nf  winp, 

lln.i,  Willi  IokI, 

And  Ktill  II  ist. 

"  Tho  nieiui,  BUfipiciiMin  wn-loli,  hIiufh*  holtcd  door 
NcVr  iniivitl  in  duty  to  the  wniidiring  poori 
With  him  I  Irft  thi'  cup,  to  tfacli  hiit  mind, 
That  lli'iivin  can  lilcs.",  if  mortals  will  ho  kind. 
Cull'"''""-  '■♦'  "-ntiiif^  wiirtli,  lie  vii'wg  tiic  howl, 
And  .siiiii  loucli  hJH  grnufiil  soul. 

Thii-^  II  the  Hullcn  oru  of  lead, 

Witli  lu'a|iiii^  enala  of  fire  upon  its  head  ; 
In  tho  kind  warmth  the  mrtal  learns  to  glow, 
And  liKiMo  from  droHs  tho  Hilvt-r  ruiiH  hclow. 

"  1,011);  had  our  pioim  friend  in  virtue  trod, 
But  now  the  child  half-weaned  his  heart  from  God  { 
(Child  of  liis  age)  for  him  he  lived  In  pain, 
And  meo-Hureil  back  his  steps  to  Karth  again. 
To  what  cccessos  had  his  dotage  run  ? 
But  Go<l,  to  save  the  father,  tiK)k  tho  son. 
To  all  hut  thee,  in  fil.s  lio  Bi'emed  to  go, 
(And  'twnM  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow,) 
The  |K>or  fond  parent,  humbled  in  tho  dust. 
Now  owns  in  tears  tliu  punishment  was  just. 

"  Hut  now  had  all  his  fortune  felt  a  wrack, 
Had  that  false  servant  sped  in  safety  back ; 
This  night  his  treasured  heaps  he  meant  to  steal. 
And  what  a  fund  of  charily  would  fail  I 
Thus  Heaven  instructs  tliy  mind  :  this  trial  o'or. 
Depart  in  police,  resign,  and  sin  no  more.** 

On  soundin:;  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew, 
The  sago  stoiHl  wondering  as  tlio  si^raph  flew. 
Thus  looked  Klislia  when,  to  mount  on  hijjh. 
His  master  took  the  chariot  of  thu  sky ; 
The  fiery  pomp  .iscending  left  to  view  ; 
The  prophet  gazed,  and  wished  to  follow  too. 

The  bending  hermit  here  a  prayer  begun, 
"Lord.'  113  in  llraven,  on  Karth  thg  wilt  he  done:" 
Then  gladly  tutning  sought  his  ancient  place, 
And  i>assed  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 

ICocRAGB   in   siifTorinjj  for  a  rooJ  cause  is  well ;   but  if 

leourajje  bo  not  teinperuil  willi  nu-ekness,  if  our  resentments 

Tiurn  in  our  breast.s,  and  boil  over  in  ^)rojccts  of  revenge, 

pprobrious  language,  or  any  sort  of  indecent  bitterness, 

neither  we    nor    our    cause   are    like   to   gain    by   it. 

SlANHOl'K. 


Wb  read,  that,  in  certain  climates  of  tho  world,  the  gales 

that  spring  from  tho  land,  carry  a  refreshing  smell  out  to 

»ea,  and  assure  the  watchful  pilot,  that  he  is   approaching 

to  a  desirable  and  IViiitful  coast,  when   as  yet  he  cannot 

tlisccrn  it  wilh  his  eyes.     And  to  take  up  once  more  tho 

comparison  of  life  to  a  voyage,  in  like  manner  it  fares  wilh 

1  those,  who  have  steadily  timl  religiously  pursued  the  course 

■which  heaven  pointed  out  to  them.      We  shall   sometimes 

Ifind   by  their  conversation  towards  the  end  of  their  days, 

Ithat  they  arc  filled  with  hope,   and  peace,  and  joy ;  which, 

like    those   refreshing    gales   and    reviving   odours   to   the 

eainan,  are  breathed  forth  from  I'aradise  upon  their  souls; 

^nd  give  them  to  understand  with  certainty,  that  God  is 

inging  them  unto  their  desired  haven. Townson. 


St.  OMF.R. 

II. 

Tur  town  of  S'    '  .ity, 

partly   on    an    n  c  uf 

marshy  ground,  tlirou^;h  uhuii  ihe  eiiinii  river  Aa 
fincln  ItH  way.  Tlie  general  character  of  tlic  atrccta 
il,  that  tliry  arc  wide  uiid  airy;  but  the  hou»ca  have 
rather  a  mean  appearance,  being  in  general  low,  uf 
irregular  aize,  anil  uf  distiiiiilur  architecture.  In  the 
varioua  streets  there  arc  a  considerable  number  of 
fountains,  which  asxist  in  imparting  tome  degree  of 
chcerl'uluess  to  a  town  which  isi  in  many  ■    '  :  ecla 

rather  heavy  and  gloomy.     There  is  oni  i.ire, 

or  "  place"  in  the  town,  which  ia 
d'Arines,"  one  side  of  which  it 
Hotel  de  Viltr,  represented  in  our  tn 

The  cathedral  is  a  building  of  coi  .  -  beatlty, 

and  is  dedicated  to  Noire  Dime:  it  is  a  very  ancient 
(iothic  edifice,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  (Jnier, 
from  whom  the  town  derived  its  name.  The  interior 
of  the  cathedral  contains  many  bas-reliefs  of  Norman 
origin,  an  altar  of  great  richness,  chapels  enriched 
with  marbles,  tombs  of  considerable  magnitude,  and 
a  great  number  of  reliques.  On  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  portal  of  the  cathedral  is  a  large,  square,  elevated 
clock,  upon  the  upper  part  of  which  a  guard  used  to 
be  stationed  :  the  gates  of  the  town,  which  were 
closed  during  the  night,  were  not  suffered  to  be  opened 
in  the  morning  until  the  guard  had  looked  around 
and  had  announced  that  no  apparent  enemies  or  intru- 
ders were  without.  The  cathedral  contains  a  fine 
picture  of  the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  by  Rubens. 

The  church  or  abbey  of  St.  Bertiii,  to  which  we 
alluded  in  the  former  article,  is,  like  the  cathedral,  a 
fine  Gothic  building.  The  college  of  St.  Omcr  has 
been  celebrated  as  a  seminary  for  the  education  of 
young  men  from  England  and  Ireland  destined  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  It  contains  a  public 
library  of  sixteen  thousand  volumes. 

At  about  two  miles  from  St.  Omer  are  the  cele- 
brated flouting  islands,  in  the  marshes  uf  the  abbey  of 
Clairmarais.  They  are  sustained  on  the  surface  of  a 
kind  of  bog  or  morass,  without  sinking  to  the  bed  of 
it.  They  may  be  moved  about  from  place  to  place,  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  flouting  vessel.  As  there  is 
excellent  pasturage  in  these  little  isles,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  tlraw  them  towards  terra  finna,  drive 
their  cuttle  on  to  them,  and  then  scud  the  isles  out 
again  on  the  morass  ;  but  since  the  trees,  the  roots  of 
which  served  to  bind  and  collect  the  soil,  have  been 
cut  down,  the  islands  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

There  is  a  suburb  to  the  town  called  Ilaut  Point, 
built  along  the  quays  which  border  the  canal :  it  is 
chiefly  inhabiteil  by  gardeners,  who  by  a  judicious 
system  of  draining,  have  rendered  what  was  formerly 
an  unsightly  marsh,  a  s|tot  of  great  productiveness 
and  beauty.  The  borders  of  the  cuual  just  alluded  to, 
as  well  as  the  ramparts,  and  the  avenue  of  the  gate 
leading  to  Culuis,  form  pler.sant  walks.  Besides  the 
buildings  already  mentioned,  there  are  in  St.  Omer, 
an  arsenal  (containing  a  large  collectioi\  of  arms,)  an 
academy  for  architecture  and  design,  a  theatre,  and 
several  hospitals. 

The  town  is,  as  before  observed,  fortified  with  much 
strength  ;  but  its  chief  strength  has  been  said  to  be 
in  the  power  of  laying  the  surrounding  country  en- 
tirely under  water,  by  means  of  canals,  &c.  Its  prox- 
imity to  the  sea  docs  not  afford  it  so  many  advantages 
as  might  be  expected.  Fishing  is  the  principal  use 
which  the  inhabitants  make  of  the  sea.  Considering 
the  good  roads  and  canals  which  connect  it  with 
Dunkirk,  Graveliaes,  Calais,  Aire,  and  other  towns. 
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its  commerce  and  manufactures  are  but  limited.  I 
They  are  considerable  in  variety,  but  not  in  extrnt,  [ 
and  cunMst  of  lincu  cloth,  hats,  stcK-kings,  muslins,  | 
cotton,  leather,  and  in  particular  woollens,  of  which  I 
there  are  twenty-two  manufactories,  with  eleven  hun-  j 
dred  W(irknii-n.  There  is  u  kind  of  kiiuIT  manufactured  | 
here,  which  brors  the  name  of  the  place.  There  are 
idso  mauufactories  in  metui,  but  not  great  in  extent. 

St.  Ontcr  has  given  birth  to  a  few  individuals  who 
have  made  themselves  a  reputation.  Jacques  Mule- 
brancque  was  born  here,  in  1j82,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Jesuits'  college  at. the  age  of  twenty-two, 
where  he  taught  logic,  and  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge. He  tninislated  several  I'Vcnch  works  info 
Latin;  but  is  principally  known  by  his  history  of  the 
Morins,  a  ]H-ople  of  ancient  Ik-lgium  ;  this  work 
traces  their  history  from  very  ancient  times  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Malebroncquc  died  at 
Tournay,  in  I  63'2. 

Auoihcr  native  of  St.  Omer  was  Martin  du  Cygne, 
who  was  born  in  I Gl  9,  and  entered  into  the  Society 
of  the  Jesuits  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  after  having 
taught  the  junior  classes  for  five  years,  he  became 
professor  of  rhetoric,  which  situation  he  held  for  forty 


years.  He  became  in  time  prefect  of  the  college  at 
St.  Omer.  He  published  a  great  number  of  works 
which  huvc  attained  u  high  reputation,  principally  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  Belles  Lettres  j  and  one 
of  his  labours  was  to  present  the  works  of  I'lautus 
and  Terence,  in  such  a  form  as  might  fit  tliom  for  the 
perusal  of  young  persons,  which,  in  their  original 
state,  they  scarcely  were,  on  account  of  the  looseness 
of  their  language.     Martin  <lu  Cygne  died  in  1 669. 

A  third  writer  whom  St.  Omer  claims  as  one  of  her 
children  was  Claude  Dansque.  He  was  born  in  1566; 
and,  like  the  two  preceding,  was  admitted  to  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  ;  he  was  also  canon  of  Tournay;  and  a 
very  learned  man.  He  wrote  a  Latin  traniilation  of  the 
Homilies  of  St.  Basil.  He  also  published  new  editions 
and  translations  of  many  of  the  ancient  writers.  The 
floating  islands  at  St.  Onicr,  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  the  principal  phenomena  connected  with  the 
waters,  under  the  title  of  "  Earth  and  Sea."  There 
were  other  works  published  by  Dausque,  to  which  we 
need  not  here  allude. 

Lastly,  a  sculptor  of  some  note,  named  Anselm 
Flamer,  was  a  native  of  St.  Omer. 
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OEVERAI.    VIEW    OF    ALDIEKd. 


Thrrk  are  few  persons  who  have  not  licanl  of  Algiers, — its 
Df), — its  corsairs,  or  pirates,— its  bombardment  by  Lord 
Kxmouth, — and  its  occupation  by  the  French  as  a  colony. 
These  have  formed  the  subjects  of  many  histories,  memoirs, 
pamphlt'ls,  and  newspaper  reports  of  so  much  interest,  that 
wo  think  the  );eneral  rcadcrwill  be  glad  of  a  comprehensive 
view  of  these  scattered  materials. 

Wo  propose,  therefore,  to  devote  two  Supplements  to  Al- 
giers;   and  to  convey  such  information  as  wo  may  have  to 
I  offer,  in  the  following  order: — 1.  A  description  of  its  gco- 

fraphicnl  |)Osiiion  :  2.  Sketch  of  the  principal  events  of  its 
istory,  down  to  the  bombardment  by  Lord  Exmouth ;  3. 
\ccount  of  the  operations  of  the  French,  since  1827;  4. 
"escription  of  the  towns  and  principal  buildiujjs ;  5.  Ac- 
ount  of  the  inhabitants,  their  customs,  manners,  dress,  &c.; 

Miscellaneous  and  |;cneral  details. 

I.  Description  of  the  Country.  Tho  northern  part  of 
Africa,  from  Ejjypt  to  tho  Atlantic  Ocean,  has  been  long 
known  by  the  name  of  liarbari/.  from  berber,  tho  term  ap- 
plied to  one  portion  of  its  inhabitants.  It  embraces  about 
two  thousand  miles  of  coast;  but  is  not  included  under  one 
kinjjdom,  as  it  is  at  present  divided  into  Barca,  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  Algiers  and  Morocco. 

This  district  was  known  in  ancient  times  by  the  names 
of  Marmorica,  Cyrcnaica,  Carthage,  Numidia,  and  Mauri- 
tania, proceeding  from  the  cast  towards  the  west ;  of  which  it 
appears  that  the  present  country  of  Aljj|iers  occupies  pretty 
ni;uly  the  situation  of  Ancient  Numidia.  The  whole  of 
tlic>o  countries  arc  similarly  situated  in  two  respects  :  i.e., 
thoy  are  all  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  the  south  by  tho  Atlas  mountains,  or  by  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Ccniral  Africa. 

Algiers  is  Imundcd  on  the  east  by  the  river  Zaine,  which 
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divides  it  from  Tunis ;  o«i  the  west  by  the  mountains  of 
Trara,  which  separate  it  from  Morocco;  on  tho  south  by 
the  Atlas  mountains,  and  on  the  north  by  the  sea.  It  is 
about  five  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth 
from  forty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  was,  before  its 
occupation  by  tho  French,  divided  into  provinces,  Algiers, 
Constantina,  Titteri,  and  Mascara  ;  the  first  of  which  was 
governed  by  the  Uey,  in  person,  while  tho  others  were  placed 
under  Beys,  or  lieutenants. 

2.  Sirttch  of  its  History.     The  northern  shore  of  Africa, 
including  what  is   now  called  Algiers,  was  the  theatre  of 
many  important  events  in  early  history ;  but  we  must  con 
lino  ourselves  to  those  which  belong  more  particularly  to 
Algiers. 

Mauritania,  in  the  time  of  Julius  CsBsar.  included  Algiers, 
and  was,  with  it,  reduced  by  the  Romans  to  the  condition  of 
a  Roman  province.  In  the  course  of  ages,  one  conqueror 
after  another  expelled  the  |ii  that  after 

being  the  pnipcrty  of  tho  R.  into  the 

possession  of  the  Vandals,  llu  i,uj[i>  i.i  ,J  u^ii.i...ii,  and  the 
Saracens  or  Arabs.  This  latter  remarkable  people  retained 
the  country  for  about  four  hundred  years;  it  was  divided  into 
a.  groat  number  of  petty  kingdoms,  under  chiefs  of  their  own 
choosing  ;  but  all  subject  to  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad.  At  last, 
in  1031,  an  insurgent  chief  named  Abubeker-ben-Omar, 
collected  a  powerful  army  of  malcontents,  and  defeated,  one 
by  one,  the  wholo  of  the  sheikhs,  or  petty  tyrants,  and 
brought  all  the  country  under  his  own  dominion. 

This  man  thus  became  a  sovereign,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Vuscf,  who  so  extended  his  dominions,  that  they 
shortly  included  almost  the  whole  of  northern  Africa.  This 
dynasty  lasted  for  some  time,  but  was  ultimately  over- 
turned, and  Algiers  became  the  scene  of  repeated  con- 
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flirt*  far  tV  frown.  Vifltrc^n  rivnl  .^raV  pomjx^tor*.   Tbe»« 
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:i  yean  ;  but  tliu  Algoriiie!>, 
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deliverer. 

~hou'iii^  his  frieiuUhiu  ;   fur 

i  >  to  be  murdered,  and  him- 

^  Htead, — bis  soldiers  sliout- 

lue   kui^;   Aruch    Uarbarossa,  the   invincible 

killer  of  Alftiers.  the  chosen  of  (iod  to  deliver  the  people 
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ilereil. 
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Ho   rai 
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Ulij    : 
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spini  1.1  I. 
Hut  at  : 

}■ 


.11  up  tlieir 
public.      I . 
list  him ;  : 
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I  Ii,  tie 

..ittded, 

..iid  u  heavy 

iTUshed  the 


r>on  of  the  murdered  prince,  in  com- 


.Spaiunrds,  beloro   the   end  of 
.1'  inhabitants  tu  hold  out  tu  that 
time.     Wliother  this  man  was  mad  or  erafly,  certain   it  is, 
that  on  October   28,   li4l,  a  dreadful  storm  of  wind,  hail, 
und  rain  arose   from  the   nurth,  accompanied  with  violent 
khiK-ks  of  earthquake,  and  a  dismal  and  universal  darkness, 
.  sea  and  land  ;  to  that  the  sun.  moon,  and  elements 
.  to  combine  together  for  the  destruction  of  the  Spa- 
iii.ui;».     In  that  one  ni^ht  ciKhty-.six  ships  and  fifteen  gal- 
leys were  destroyed,  with  all  their  crews  and  military  stores, 
by  which   tho  army  on  shore  wn-*  .!.■■.■  iv  ..l  of  nil  niouns  of 
subsistence.     Their  camp  also,  »1  iiloiiR  tho  plain 

under  the  fort,  was  laid  ijuite  ir.  :  by  the  torrents 

which  descended  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  Many  of 
the  troops,  inendeavouriiif;  to  remove  into  some  better  situa- 
tions, were  cut  in  pieces  by  tlio  enemy  ;  «  hilc  several  gal- 
leys and  other  vessels,  seeking  to  (laiii  some  neighbouring 
creeks  along  tho  coasts,  were  immediately  plundered,  and 
their  crews   massacred  by  tho  inhabitants.     By  the  ICth  of 

N' '       '  '      '■■■>  left  Africa,  with  the  wreck  of  his  onco 

f  eiit,  having  lost  8U00  men,   .100  colonels 

'"  -     '!id   all  his  tents,  artillery,  und   heavy 

,  so  many  prisoners  were  taken,  that 
i  .io  of  them,  by  way  of  contempt,  for 

an  ONI.  I. 
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hold  u|K)n  .\  red  still  firmer  by  lli^se  events. 
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completed. 

This  pompous  ex  f  .  doomed  to  an  ig- 

Tiominixn  f.Tlurc.    <  ly,  the  garrison 

'    at  tlio  1  .  ^ti ;   but  pre- 
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oiaii'i)  uuilla  lurt,  under  the  cannon  of  »UicUlUcyeiicamp«d, 


them  tu  choose  a  Dcy,  or  g' 
by  which  the  interest  of  lli< 
assimilate  willi   th.il  of  th>' 
hand,  engaging  always  to  a' 

:n,  to  pay  tribute  to  liiui. 


.1  among  tiieiiiseives, 

wniil'l    ninre   nearly 

.  the  other 

.11  as  their 
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-liaw  in  the  province  of  an  aiubassador,  but  not  as  a 
unin.or  of  Algiers.  This  jiropo.al  was  accepted,  and 
henceforth  Algiers  was  almost  independent  of  Turkey, 

The  Algeriiies  p.iu  l.i.,-iiii,.  :,  nnwerfiil  naval  people;  for 
tho  Moors,  who » I  i  Spain  in  1C09,  retreated 

to  Al::ierB.  and  li<  .:en  ;  so  that  thu  Algcrino 

iiuberud  forty  sail,  wiiieii  attacked  the  ships  of  every 
<  in  nation  indiscriminately.     Shortly  afterwards  tlieir 
iiidi;|i>:ailciicu  was  increased,  by  throwing  off  all  allegiance 
to  the  Sultan. 

Duri  i.iainderof  the  s.  i,  and  the  whole 

of  thi  !i   centuries,  tl.  ,  from  time   to 

til '       ■     ■    ■'  ;  r.Mr>  mat  were  weakest ; 

i-.  like  deference  and  I'ear  in 

'  .    ...d  I'ranco.     The  countries 

ilarly  were  such  as  Sicily  and 
ii  capturing  their  vessels  in  the 
open  sea,  the  corsairs  made  descents  upon  their  shores, 
■  weeping  off  not  only  property,  but  all  persons  of  every  uge, 
sex,  ana  rank,  who  could  bo  valuable  in  tho  market  us 
slaves. 

This  course  continued  <1  M'volulionary war,  all 

the  great  powers  being  too  n  ed  to  attend   tu  tho 

->  of  the  Algerines.     liui,  -   restored, 

.d  turned  her  thoughts   i  .  with  tho 

' wish  of  checking  the  .uM.iiif-  i,i   lue  corsairs. 

.  >n  wai  sent  r.ut  under  Lord  Kxmuuth,  with  a 

:''i>   (.i'lu.r'il    lilH.r:if  lull     i.l    ll...     vl.iv.-a    .-ii.tn  t'ljy    j[) 
li  :',',    of 

t.  I  ^  a  into 

r  .  liberated  some  slaves,  and  made  fair  promises, 

ill  l<<>^l  Exmouth  relumed  to  England. 

liut  old  habits,  especially  profitable  ones,  are  not  soon 
conquered.  The  Algerines  were  furious  at  the  thought  of 
breaking  ap  their  corsair  lystem ;  and   a*  soon   as  l..urd 
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EKinoiitli  ha'l  left  them,  lliey  renewed  Uioir  ovf»»f»  »iiti 
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coiifi'li-iil  ill  bU  own  tirunglb.  or  lliinkiiig  ilio  dvtuaiiiU  of 
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Willi    lUul '..■■-■  II    Vl'<»IMS  III    I  "' 

jiiined   tiy  mx    DiiliOi    fi 
KnuwiiiK   lliu  iiihin. 
uiixioiis  111  i;t'l  off  li 
the  ultiirk  bu)>aii.  ( 
till)  ffsciipo  of  iho  cci 
tbo  miiforin  of  iiav  ,    .. 
nnrry  off  liin  infiint  child  in  a  bnnkct,  liut 
by  ilD  crieit ;  it  wu8,  howovor,  afterwnnK  i 
the  conitiil  wii<i  nlncvd  in   rluho  connneiuuiil.     Tiiu  Uiidu 
be|;nn  on  t!i<<  'ifttii,  and  wiih  one  uf  a  very  Koveio  duxcriptinii, 
fur   '  '^  furtiQud  in  a  ronsterly  manner,  defended  by 

II  (n  Ik't't  ill  front,  und  by  forty  ihiiusmid  Holdiurt 

wiiliiii.      i  111-  ''■  '     '     '    I       '  " 

Christian  iiU\ 

hIuvcs  then  wii.,,,,   <■■•    ,.,..,...,  ,,    > 
ated, — that  uU  ransuni.s  ubtaiiicd  hli 
of  the  year  slionld  bo  repaid, — ami  • 

the  Kritisli  Hnbject!)  nhould  bo  released.  1  his  lieinaiid  was 
refused,  and  Lord  Uxmoutb  directed  a  boiuburdineiit  of  tliu 
eityi  which  continued  seven  hours,  until  the  principal  batte- 
ries had  been  silenced,  ship  after  ship  uf  Ihc  AiKeriiiu  lleet 
had  caught  lire,  and  finally,  the  whole  licet  und  arsenal 
Were  in  onu  body  of  (lame,  which  illumined  the  wholo  har- 
bour and  bay.  The  result  of  111  '  on  was,  that  1083 
O'.iptives  were  set  at  liberty, — ri  iiiitiiiii;  to  ;ls,t,500 
diillars  were  repaid  to  Sicily  aii.i  ...ii.nn.i. — tliu  consul  was 
liberated,  and  received  u  compensation  fur  the  insults  ho 
had  endured, — and  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  tlie  Uey 
bound  himself  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  Christian 
slavery,  and  liereal\er  to  trout  prisoners  of  war  according  to 
the  estalilislicd  practice  of  civilized  nations. 

,S.  OccupatioH  1)1/  the  French. — Wo  now  approach  a 
period  when  Algiers  was  destined  to  chaiifje  musters.  Alter 
the  cnsli'^ation  which  the  Uey  received  from  Lord  Exniouth, 
he  restored  the  town  to  its  former  strength,  and  |>radually 
resumed  his  piratical  course.  In  the  ni^xt  ten  or  twelve 
years  ho  was  frequently  embioiled  with  the  French  ;  and  at 
last,  matters  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  a  Uir|;e  armament 
was  sent  out  from  France  to  Ali;iers  in  1830. 

The  expedition  to  Algiers  undortaken  by  the  French  has 
been  the  theme  of  many  stormy  discussions,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  France :  in  the  latter  country  in  particular,  nume- 
rous books  and  pamphlets  have  been  written,  soma  in 
approval,  and  some  condemnatory,  of  the  steps  pursued  by 
the  government.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  stated,  that  the 
strong  tonilency  to  piracy  on  the  part  of  the  Algerincs  made 
it  incumbent  on  the  French  to  adopt  severe  measures :  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  said,  that  in  some  mcrcautilc  transac- 
tions between  the  Dey  and  the  French  Consul,  tlio  former 
was  deprived  of  a  share  that  justly  belonged  to  him,  and 
openly  insulted  the  consul  thereon,  which  led  to  hostilities 
on  the  part  of  France  :  while  a  third  party  broadly  stales, 
that  the  disturbed  state  of  Franco  during  182'J  and  1830 
induced  the  ministers  to  appeal  to  the  love  of  glory  of  the 
French,  by  planning  an  expedition,  which  should  draw  off' 
their  attention  from  political  affairs  ;it  home.  Wo  are  not 
able,  even  if  we  were  willing,  to  decide  which  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  expedition ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  all 
were  oomtiined. 

Hut  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  expedition,  it  ig  our 
office  to  detail  the  course  of  events,  ns  fully  as  space  will 
permit. 

It  was  ill  April,  1827,  that  »lic  Dey  of  Algiers,  irritated 
at  the  result  of  some  negociation  between  him  and  France, 
ventured  to  strike  the  French  consul  on  the  mouth,  in  the 
presence  of  other  consuls.  Reparation  for  this  insult  was 
demanded  and  refused  ;  and  tlio  effect  was,  that  orde»s 
were  sent  out  to  blockade  the  city  of  Aljiiers.  The  Uey, 
however,  took  vigorous  measures  to  defeat  the  intention  of 
lli>-  I'lcneh,  and  the  blockiule  continued  three  years,  with 
ly  any  loss  to  the  Alguriiics,  but  with  a  loss  to  the 
I'uiuli  of  'iO.Oon.OOO  (raiic*.  several  vessels,  a  great 
luiniber  of  seamen,  and  A<lmiral  Collet,  the  Commander 
of  the  bluckade.  Uurin^  this  period  the  French  made 
many  allcuipts  to  induce  the  Uey  to  accede  to  certain 
terms  of  compromise  which  they  proposed  :  Init  he,  either 


led  by  •17,U\H}  watiiuui,  bv^uk* 


Al^iuru. 

On  the  2'Jth  of  Mny,  the  Mntillacarao  in  sishtof  AI|;iors; 
but   such    a.  vio!  iri)»o.   that  it  wan  jii'ii;i-d 

)>rudeiit  to  take  r  in  a  harbour  of  uiii-  of 

'    ;i   was  not  until 
If  again  within 


oil    account   of    the    numerous 
erected  on  the  coast,  than  on  the  ■ 

But  it  was   ultimately  resolved  that  ihuy  should   land  "on 
the  peninsula  of  Siiii-Ferruch,   about  Ave  leagues  to  tbo 
west  of  Algiers.     The   French  expected  to  find  ■ 
covered  with   batteries,  und  had  made  their  arr 
accordingly;  but  it  was  found  almost  unfortifieil.      W  Uilo 
the  ships  were  andiorin^,  a  few  shots  were  Ored  from   the 
shore  ;  and  a  number  of  mounted  Arabs,  covered  with  their 
bcruous,  or  white  cloak,  were  gallopping  along  the  strand, 
making  observations  on  the  ships,  and  reporting'  ''••  '■■-"!• 
to  their  chiefs.     On  the  Hth  the  army  landed,  |. 
different  sides   by  vessels  ready  to  pour  out  a  li,  v 

assailants  from  the  land. 

On  the  19th  Ibrahim  attacked  the  French,  and  a  battle 
was  fought  at  Staoueli,  in  which  the  French  certmnly 
gained  a  most  decisive  victory ;  although  we  will  nut  venture 
to  place  much  reliance  on  the  urrounta  uf  the  compara- 
tive  numbers  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  two 'armies: 
when  we  see  it  staled  in  a  F'reiioh  work  that  the  Algerine 
loss  amounted  to  9,000  men,   and  the  French  to  only  130, 

»o    feel    inclined  to   say  that    the   account  is  nv ■■'■    •  ■ 

marvellous  than  true,  and  that  it  partakes  of  tli:r 

of  extravagance  which  distinguishes  almost  all  viti,.  , i 

from  the  field  uf  conquest 

It  was  an  important  step  in  the  advance  of  the  French, 
that  they  found  the  enemy's   camp   abundantly  supplied 
with  every  kind   of  ammunition.     The  Turks  and  Moon 
reHMitered  Algiers,   the  Arabs  retreated  to  their  mountains 
and  'deserts,  and  the  French  soldiers  began  to  think  that 
their  labours  were  at  an  end;    but  the  geip      '.        '      '     : 
prudent  to  delay  the  siege  of  the  city  until 
and  cavalry  had  landed,  which  contrary  wiiiu.-.  ......  ...mvno 

prevented  from  being  effected.  ■- 

The  first  two  divisions  encamped  on  the  field  of  battle 
which  they  had  conquered,  and  constructed  a  redoubt  on  a 
point  which  commanded  the  country  between  there  aJid 
Algiers.  Others  were  erected  to  keep  a  line  ^f  communi- 
catiun  with  Sidi-Ferruch,  and  the  sappers  opened  on  the 
ruins  uf  an  old  Roman  road,  a  military  way  leading  uliuoat 
to  the  ramparts  of  Algiers.  From  the  '20lb  to  the  24th  of 
June,  nothing  farther  than  kklrmi8he^        '.      '  '  i 

the  belligerent  parties ;    but  on  the    ; 

mentioiieil  •!■      ■   •  •   '■■  -■■■• ■;  attui,»   ..,.-   ,.,,i..,    >i.   ,,..i 

French  ad\  •  of  20,000  Algenues  ;  this 

was,  howesi ;'-il   by  the   French,  though 

at  the  expense  of  Ihc  lite  of  Aiiied^e  de  Bourmunt,  one  of 
the  four  suns  of  the  general  who  were  in  the  ex|H!dilion.  It 
was  not  until  the  28th  of  June  that  the  heavy  artillery  was 
able  to  be  landed,  and  during  the  interval,  the  French 
advanced  posts  suffered  considerably  by  the  constant  firing 
from  two  butteries  and  from  some  Alyerine  troops  which 
ocenpicd  a  cominaiuhng  position. 

On   the   '."Jth,  the    general    having   all  in  readiness  to 

commence  the  siege,  made  :— - "'^  '  ■■"  ••"  ■  L"--  '"•• 

Algcrincs  on  tbe  heights,  il 

then  investing  the  city.     '!..    _  . 

and  the  Algerines.  taken  in  tlank.  attacked  lu  irLUit,  and 
menaced  from  behind,  abandoned  their  position,  which  was 

486-  2 
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Mon  after  occupied  hy  the  French   ^neral  anil  hit  italT. 

From   ihii  cle»atcj  spot  thi-y  conim>nde<l  a  view  of  the 

Ka*h<i   vr  rila-li'l,  anil   iho  wlmle  rilv  :    it  wa«   tlu-rc  seen, 

!.-d  by 
.  wliilo 

:  .'U1IIKIUUI.MI   ii\    iiii"   iKtMiiiiii    \tiiicU    tho 

..,  (1,....    w>^  0'-  objcot  of  the  French 

to  the  4th  of  July  hit 

^   ^  ;: 111;  tn'iichi'S  and  erect- 

.i'»  ;  but   they  were   im.ili   l:i:.i~-il  during   the 

I'f  the  works  by   thflHik-.  »li"  made  frc<iueiil 

Korlics,  and  killed  many   of  the  French.     By  tho  4th  the 

French  hul  erected    three  be^ie(;in(;  batteries  of  Iwenty- 

>lx  large  cannon,  and  were  ready  to  proceed  in  their  attack 

on    the   citv.      Meantime  a  portion  of  the  fleet   had   been 

'  '     1    position   ai    to  be  able  to  attack   the 

nd  the  maritime  forts,  in  order  to  draw 

ihf  Aluerinc  ({arriiion.    Therowaialso 

1  :      :-  »n  the  lower  part  of  the  batteries 

The  Ti;  lierlo  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything 

of  the   hi- I  y  of  the   French;   and   iraagiiiing  that 

tliey  had  noiie,  they  felt  tolerably  calm.  But  on  the  4th  of 
July  they  were  terribly  undeceived.  At  a  given  signal  all 
the  French  batteries  were  unmasked,  and  opened  a  terrible 
fire  on  the  town.  The  Turks  returned  the  fire  with  vigour 
and  cour.ij  "  '      five  hours  a  constant  cannonading  took 

place  on  Walls  were   seen  to  fall,    pieces    of 

I—' -  ■  ■  ,  ,,    ,.>viiurncd,  and  the  soldiers  of  the   garrison 

d  with   fearful   rapidity.      The   l>csii'j;<'d   proved 

V .  ,:  a  better  fate  than  owaited  them,   but  tliey  could 

fight  no  longer:  all  their  cannons  were  useless,  and  the 
Dey  at  la!>t  gave  orders  tbat  the  castle  shotild  be  given  up 
to  the  French.  Just  as  the  latter  were  beginning  to  mount 
the  walls,  an  awful  explosion  was  heard,  and  the  tower  of 
the  castle  wa^  seen  to  mount  in  the  air :  the  magazine  had 
exploded  and  scattered  ruin  all  around  it.  A  thick  black 
column  ascended  fjOO  feet  into  the  air,  and  shortly  after- 
wards pieces  of  artillery,  bombs,  bullets,  enormous  masses 
of  (tone,  and  mangled  human  bodies,  fell  in  all  directions. 
The  upper  part  of  the  tower  had  disappeared,  part  of  the 
««U*  of  the  castle  were  thrown  down,  and  the  rest  was 
pMreed  full  of  holes. 

The  French  now  entered  the  breaches  into  the  castle  over 
the  fuming  and  smoking  ruins,  and  found  that  the  Turks 
had  abandoned  it  and  gone  into  the  Kasha  and  interior 
parts  of  the  city.  The  besiegers  proceeded  at  once  to  erect 
oatteries  on  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  m  order  to  be  enabled  to 
attack  the  Kasba. 

The  Dey  had  imagined  that  the  castle  would  be  able  to 
'    ' '      ■     gainst  the  French  until  the  rainy  season,  when 
action  would  have  been  certain  ;  but  when  he  saw 
'  '■■^••t,  his  empire  dcstrtjyed,  and  himself  likely  to 
fall  lids  of  the  Christians,  his  confidence  gave 

way:  :  despair.  The  city  was  in  a  tumult :  all  idea  of 

farther  resistance  was  given  up,  and  the  Dey  demanded  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  At  2  o'clock  in  the  ancrnoon  a 
inesscnger  was  sent  from  the  Kasba,  and  was  received  by 
the  French  general  on  the  ruins  of  the  castle.  The  mes- 
senger offered  in  the  name  of  the  Dey  to  give  up  certain 
demands  which  he  considered  he  had  uixin  France,  to  sub- 
mit to  tbc  reparation  which  hnd  been  demanded  of  him 
before  the  rupture,  to  increase  the  privileges  of  French 
commerce,  and  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war.  if  the 
French  would  leave  the  country.  General  Bourmoiit  refused 
these  terms  ;  ho  demanded  that  the  Dey,  the  troops,  and  the 
City  should  surrender  at  discretion.  The  British  Consul 
uOercd  his  mediation;  but  the  French  general  pointedly 
declined  it.  The  messenger  retired  ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
two  others  came  and  staled  tbat  the  words  "  surrender  at 
discretion  "  would  be  taken  by  the  Turkish  soldiers  as  im- 
ply int'  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  their  persons,  families,  and 
prop'  ■  .'    -     uder  that  idea  they  would  rather  perish 

than  It  Alyiers  and  the  riches   contained  in 

>' »'' ■  1"..-..    ".ai   them.     This  determination  iiiducc<l 

Rourmoiit  to  reconsider  his  demand  ;  and  he  made  the 
following  offer : — that  if  Algiers  and  all  its  forts  were  forth- 
with given  up  to  liim,  he  would  leave  the  Dey  his  life,  his 
liberty,  ard  ttic  possession  of  all  that  p<'rsonally  Iwlonged 
•°  '  'ling  him  to  retire  with  his  family  and  his 

n""^'  '  rly,  to  any  place  lie  might  think  projier  : — 

the  (.aiuc  ollir  was  mude  to  ail  the  Turkiob  soldiers ;— and 
to  all  that  remained  the  general  guarrantecd  tlie  free  cxcr- 
•••e  of  their  religion,  and  that  their  familiea,  their  property. 


their  commerce  and  their  industry,   should  be   inviolably 
respected. 

This  offer  was  tent  to  the  Dey,  and  he  immediately  tuh- 
raitted  it  to  a  Divan,  where  it  met  with  a  stormy  reception. 
Some  of  tile  youngerinembers,  who  had  not  sulliciently  en- 
riched lhem*el\e-.,  pru|>osed  to  murder  the  Dey,  divide  tho 
national  treasure  among  them,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and 
escape  to  tho  mountains  ,  but  those  w  ho  had  anything  to  loss 
saw  the  wildnets  of  this  proposal,  nnil  finally  overruled  it. 
The  result  was  that  the  offer  of  Bourmont  was  accepted, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  tho  city  should  be  given  up  to  the 
French  at  10  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  (ilh  July). 

At  tho  ap|>ointed  hour  the  French  entered  the  town,  their 
artillery  at  their  head,  and  colonrs  Hying,  and  were  soon 
afterwards  gratified  at  seeing  a  host  of  Christians  set  fiee, 
their  irons  having  been  ordered  by  the  Dey  to  bo  knocked 
off  as  soon  as  the  castle  was  taken  by  the  French.  Tho 
Dey  shortly  before  the  appointed  hour,  begun  to  remove  his 
family,  jewels  ond  treasure,  to  a  house  w  liich  ho  |>ossessed 
in  the  lowei  i|uarteror  tho  town,  and  shortly  afterwards  tho 
French  entered  the  Kasba. 

Thus  fell  Algiers,  ufler  having  been  for  three  centuriei 
the  nucleus  of  a  system  of  brigandage  and  piracy  which 
struck  terror  into  Christian  mariners.  The  first  care  of  the 
general,  after  entering  the  palace,  was  to  secure  the  enor- 
mous treasure  concealed  in  five  or  six  strongly  secured 
apartments.  This  treasure  consisted  of  money  of  all  nations, 
and  was  the  accumulation  of  three  centuries  of  the  share 
which  fell  to  the  Dey  of  all  the  prizes  taken  by  the  corsairs. 
A  commission  of  olficers  was  ordered  to  lake  an  inventory 
of  the  treasure,  and  to  see  it  conveyed  to  France.  As  to 
the  amount  of  it,  the  most  contradictory  uecounts  have  been 
given.  One  writer  states  it  at  at  400,000.000  francs,  another 
at  270,000,000, — while  the  official  accounts  bring  it  down  to 
a  much  smaller  amount: — again,  some  state  that  the  victo- 
rious general  scrupulously  sent  home  all  the  treasure,  while 
others  aver  that  the  sum  paid  to  the  state  was  marvellously 
less  than  that  which  the  victors  actually  received.  On  these 
points  we  cannot  pretend  to  decide,  but  must  here  give  the 
official  statement.  The  amount  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones  found  in  the  Kasba,  is  stated  at  48,000,000  francs, 
in  linen  and  other  wares  3,000,000,  in  bronze  cannon 
4,000,000;  making  in  all  about  56,000,000;  and  that  the 
whole  expense  of  the  expedition  amounted  to  40,000,000;  so 
that  the  treasure  more  than  covered  the  whole  expenditure. 
Betides  this,  the  other  species  of  public  property  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  in  Algiers  were  estimated  at 
50,000,000  francs.  As  these  were  the  official  accounts,  wo 
prefer  giving  them  to  any  derived  from  private  sources. 

Algiers  taken,  the  presence  of  the  ex-Dcy  and  the  Turks 
was  felt  to  1>c  embarrassing  to  the  French.  Besides,  the  lilb 
of  the  Dey  was  by  no  means  secure ;  for  the  Turks,  some 
of  whom  attributed  their  misfortunes  to  bis  obstinacy,  and 
others  to  his  weakness,  were  well  disposed  to  put  an  end  to 
him  by  way  of  revenge.  The  French  general  gave  the  Dey 
o  guard  of  grenadiers  to  protect  him,  but  suggested  to  him 
tho  propriety  of  his  leaving  tho  city.  As  he  showed  no  in- 
clination to  geek  an  asylum  in  any  of  the  Mahometan  states, 
tho  English  consul  offered  him  one  at  Malta,  and  the 
French  suggested  Livorno;  but  ho  finally  decided  on 
Naples,  where  he  had  once  before  been.  Accordingly,  on 
tho  lothof  July,  a  frigate  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  on 
which  he  embarked  with  his  family,  relations,  harem,  and 
attendants,  to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred  persons, 
and  all  his  personal  property,  amounting  to  five  niijlion 
frai.c.t.  He  landed  at  Naples  on  the  3rd  of  August,  and 
proceeded  to  take  up  his  residence  there  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual. Thus  ended  the  reign  of  Hussein  I'aciia,  much  to 
his  personal  comfort,  if  he  knew  how  to  appreciate  it.  It  is 
not  every  one  who  knows  when  ho  is  "well  off;"  but  if 
Hussein  were  of  that  number,  he  must  have  felt  that  to  live 
a  free  life  at  Naples,  wac  fur  loss  miserable  than  to  be  shut 
up  in  the  Kasba  for  ten  years,  (as  he  had  been.)  for  fear  of 
the  scymiturs  and  bowstrings  of  bis  own  soldiers. 

A  few  da)s  after  the  departure  of  the  Dey,  those  Turks 
who  were  not  maimed  took  their  departure  from  Algiers,  to 
the  number  of  about  fifteen  hundred.  They  were  each  sup- 
plied with  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  were  coiive\cd,  at 
their  own  request,  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Those  who 
remained  behind  were  disarmed,  but  no  other  conslnunt 
was  put  upon  them  ;  and  Algiers  began  to  astuma  aooM- 
thing  like  a  (|ulet  aspect. 

Before  the  Dey  took  his  departure,  be  had  an  interview 
with  General  Bourmont,  and,  after  thanking  him  for  his 
lenity,  gave  bim  some  advice  concerning  bit  future  dealings 
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with  tho  inliiibitanti."  Ho  «ai'l,  "Gut  ri>l  of  Iho  Turkuli 
jauimrir*  iis  >ooii  u*  youcuii: — acciisloinml  t'l  ronuiiaihl 
«»  nmntiTs,  they  will  never  coiuont  to  bo  in  "i. 

Tho   Mo'im  are  timiil  ;   you  will  (jovcrii  ihci:  .  f\\- 

culty;  hut  ilo  not  pliico  oiilin-  jud- 

miao.     Tho  Jews  who  nr«  >  vro 

■till  more  kmivish  ami  corrujii  inm  uim..-  ,,:  i  ..,i,i,,uiuii.i.'.  . 
Kmploy  thrtn,  bocatmc  thuy  aru  rU'Vor  in  inatturn  uf  li 
and  comiiiorrv,  but  never  lose  «i|{ht  uf  thoin  ;  nlwiiyi  li  ■  1 
tho  blade  tusponded  over  their  heads.  As  to  the  Arabn, 
they  nro  not  tu  be  feareil ;  (((mhI  treatment  will  render  them 
docile  and  faithful.  l'er>eeutiun  would  deprive  you  of  them 
presently;  they  would  depart  with  their  pro|i«rtv,  and  rarry 
their  intfuHtry  tu  the  mountains,  and  even  to  ]idedul|;end, 
or  else  they  would  pass  into  tho  states  of  Tunis.  As  for  the 
ferocious  Derbers,  they  never  loved  furei)>ner8,  and  dele^t 
to  have  them  anion);  them.  Avoid  a  Kenoral  war  with  this 
warlike  and  numerous  people ;  you  would  draw  no  adviin- 
tn^o  from  it ;  but  follow  towards  them  the  system  always 
folliiwcd  by  the  Deys  of  Algiers  ;  that  is  to  say,  throw  dis- 
si'n>.iui.  iiiiiuiii;  Ib'MU,  niid  profit  by  their  r|Uurrels."  The 
KriMicli  nhurwurds  found  there  was  much  |)ulicy  in  theso 
remarks. 

General  nourmont  proceeded  to  forin  a  Comniiision  of 
Government  for  the  city,  composed  of  some  Krcnch  officers, 
and  a  municipal  council,  composed  uf  Moors  and  .lews.  All 
was  done  that  seemed  likely  to  produce  unity  amon^  the 
various  classes  of  iiihnbitiints,  by  makiiif;  courts  of  justice 
that  would  give  e(|ual  laws  to  all.  But  many  dillicullieg 
were  thrown  in  the  way  of  these  attempts.  Few  people  are 
more  prejudiced  in  their  a<lhcrenco  to  ol<l  customs  than  the 
Malioinetans ;  and  when  they  found  their  old  institutions 
overturned,  bad  though  they  were,  they  were  very  dissatis- 
fled. 

We  must  now  cease  to  follow  in  detail  tho  measures  pur- 
sued by  the  French.  Aljjiers  had  become,  however  inse- 
curely, a  French  colony,  and  as  such  wo  cannot  detail  tho 
repeated  contests  which  ensued  between  them  and  tho 
roving  tribes.  Tho  army  was  indeed  surrounded  by  dilU- 
culties  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Not  only  were  tho  nativo 
tribes  ill-disposed  towards  them,  but  tho  government  at 
home  was  very  much  perplexed  to  know  whether  to  retain 
Algiers  or  not.  Foreign  powers  were  makiiis;  many  objec- 
tions to  the  eslahlishment  of  a  French  colony  on  tho  south 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  while  the  expense  of  keeping 
up  a  considerable  army  was  found  to  bo  very  (;reat.  It  Xjas, 
however,  determined  to  retain  Algiers  us  a  colony. 

Tho  army,  in  succeeding  years  took  and  occupied  the 
principal  towns  :  and  many  emigrants  have  gone  out  from 
Franco,  to  introduce  European  customs  and  industry  there. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  cotton,  sugar,  and 
many  other  articles  which  it  was  hoped  would  ultimately 
repay  the  mother-country  for  tho  expense  which  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  colony  has  entailed  ;  for  after  tho  treasure 
found  in  tho  Kasha  was  once  received,  no  farther  income, 
except  to  a  trilling  amount,  was  to  be  expected  from  Algiers. 
We  regret,  however,  to  add,  that  the  natives  have  again 
risen  up  against  their  invaders;  have  massacred  many  of 
iho  French  colonists  and  totally  destroyed  the  farm-houses 
and  cultivated  grounds,  so  thai  tho  only  place  of  security  is 
within  the  walls  of  tho  fortided  towns. 

In  concluiling  this  historical  sketch,  we  shall  merely  add, 
that  wo  should  much  regret  if  political  reasons  should  lead 
tu  an  abaiidonme'it  of  a  colony  which  has  already  had  the 
effect  of  putting  0  stop  to  that  inhuman  system  of  piracy 
which  rendered  Algiers  the  terror  of  European  shipping. 
The  large  amount  of  srleiitiric  and  valuable  knowlodge  jkis- 
aessed  by  the  French  would  produce  happy  results  if  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  hitherto  ungenial  soil  of  Northern  Africa. 

4.    DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    ALGERINK    CITIES 
AND    TOW.NS. 

Wk  shall  now  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  nature  and 
arrangement  of  the  principal  towns  forming  tlie  Regency  ; 
and  shall  begin  with  that  which  is,  in  every  respect  the 
principal,  viz.,  the  city  of 

Algiers.  Joseph  Pitts,  who  visited  Algiers  a  hundred 
and  forty  years  ago,  says, — "  The  tops  of  the  houses  are  all 
over  white,  being  tiat  and  covered  with  lime  and  sand  os 
fl<)ors.  The  upper  part  of  tho  town  is  not  so  broad  as  the 
lower  part,  and  therefore  at  sea  it  looks  just  like  the  top-sail 
of  a  ship.  It  is  a  very  strong  place,  and  well  fortified  with 
caslies  and  guns.  There  aro  seven  castles  without  the 
walls,  and  two  tiers  of  guns  in  most  of  them.     But  in  the 
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greatest  castle,  which  is  on  tho  mole  without  the  gate,  thers 
are  three  tiers  of  guns,  many  of  them  of  an  extraordinary 
length,  carrying  fifty,  sixty,  yea  eighty  pound  shot.  Bo- 
sides  all  these  castles,  there  is  at  the  higher  end  of  the 
town,  within  the  walls,  another  castle,  with  many  guns. 
And  moreover,  on  many  places  towards  the  sea,  are  great 
guns  planted.     Algiers  is  well  walled  and  surr  h 

a  great  trench.     It  hath  five  gates,  and  some  <■:  •> 

two,  sorao  three,  other  gates  within  them,  and  soim-  m  uniii 
plated  all  over  with  thick  irun.  So  that  it  is  made  strong 
and  convenient  for  being  what  it  is,  a  nest  of  pirates." 

Dr.  Shaw,  Pinati,  Mr.  SalamO,  and  other  travellers,  have 
described  tho  situation  of  Algiers  at  different  periods  within 
tho  last  hundred  years.  But  these  we  shall  pass  over,  and 
describe  the  town  just  as  the  scientific  and  litemry  members 
of  the  late  French  expedition  found  it  in  1830. 

Algiers  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  sloping  down  to  the 
sea.  It  is  triangular  in  shape,  its  base  being  on  the  shore, 
and  its  apex  coinciding  with  tho  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  400  feet.  On  this  summit  is  placed  the 
Kasba,  which  served  at  once  as  a  fort  to  command  the  city, 
as  the  palace  of  the  Dey,  and  as  the  storehouse  in  which  he 
kept  his  merchandise ;  for  the  Dey,  like  most  barbarous 
princes,  had  reserved  to  himself  the  monopoly  of  certain 
necessary  articles ;  and  as  he  fixed  the  price  at  which  ho 
bought,  as  well  as  that  at  which  he  sold,  there  is  not  a  doubt 
that  ho  was  a  nourishing  shopkeeper. 

The  houses  of  Algiers  have  no  roofs  but  all  have  white ' 
washed  terraces:  and  as  this  white-wash  is  also  applied  to 
tho  outsidcs  uf  the  houses,  the  firt.s,  the  batteries,  and  the 
walls  that  surround  the  city,  it  looks,  from  a  certain  dis- 
tance, like  a  vast  chalk  ((uarry  opened  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain.  Towards  the  sea,  the  city  is  defended  by  a  line 
of  forts  and  batteries,  connected  with  the  main-land  by  a 
mole  of  masonry.  On  this  side,  Algiers  is  entered  by  Uie 
Marino  Gate,  which  ojicns  on  the  mole.  This  gate,  covered 
by  a  circular  arch,  is  adorned  with  rude  figures  :  and  under 
the  arch  is  a  custom  house  and  a  guard,  which  used  to  con- 
tain several  instruments  of  barbarous  punishment.  Pass- 
ing through  tho  gale  wo  enter  tho  best  street  in  Algiers, 
which  is  not  more  than  ten  feet  wide  ;  and  as  most  of  tho 
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lioti'sr*  vit  o«>  a*  the  first  Mory,  and  arc  liupported  below 

'-<!  (o  narrow,  that  a  loaded 
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prayer,   Imt  tl:. 


IS   iho    Ir 

'iirh  time  i  i- 
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I'd  at  ihe  entrance 
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I'l  I  no 
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tuiniaters,  principal  otllrors,  and  a  nuinoi 
looaque,  where  he  remaincil  ilnriii"  the  p..i 
lire.     Returning  to  the  i  placed 

thrmii',  and  then   the  Kh  i        _i,  as  prime   minister, 

ki«&ed  his  hand ;  and  all  the  olheni  did  the  same  in  sueceg- 
kion.  The  European  Consuls,  who  were  admitted  directly 
oAvr  the  ministers,  came  also  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
Ucy,  and  to  kiss  his  hand.  After  the  eonsuls  came  the 
chief  men  of  the  city,  the  chief  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
wardens   of  the   diQerent   trades.     Those   who   had    been 

:  "    '    to   kits    hands   arranged    themselves   in  galleries 

court  to  witness  several  sports  and  exhibitions 

I cd. 

The  Ueys  uaed  fonneriy  to  inhabit  a  palace  near  the  sea- 
kh  ju  :   but   it    was   so   defenceless,  that    if  the  janisarics 

lo  murder  tlie  Dey  and  elect  a  new  one,  they 
ulty  in  so  doinn.  This  became  such  a  prac- 
1.'  1  ,  liial  a  I>cy  \t  ,-  t.  :■:  :ly  ever  known  to  die  quietly  in  his 
bid  ;  and  on  oin  u  five  Ucys  were  elected  and  mur- 
dered in  the  course  of  tuelve  hours  through  the  strife  of 
rival  parties.  Ali  Pacha,  the  Dey  whom  Lord  Exraouth 
found  at  Algiers,  th:.  '  '  .i- 
sant,  resolved  to  rem  re 
'  -■'  caniiuji  i 

~ba.     \V1 
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III    Ills 
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shapeless 

i  but  for 

'     !i    arc    iiuiii'iiii;;    Iruin   its   em- 

(I   by  a  circular  arch,  is  auf- 

I    in};ii   III  uiiuDi  a  luan  on   horseback;   il  is  con- 

1   of   white    marble,   sculptured,    and    an   Arabian 

"  '•■■ 1  •■•  •'■■•  f.p. 

CT.S  are  not  very  teniptin);.  In 
T  of  which  is  coiiMtrurtcd  n  sort 
ol  fireplace  with  tlirce  narrow  cunipartmcnts,  arc  placed 
two  dirty  Moors,  who  cut  up,  on  a  board,  meat  into  morsell 
about  the  sire  of  dice ;  when  Ihe  meat  is  cut,  they  fix  the 
pieces  on  little  iron  spits,  several  of  which  they  place  over 
the  Are,  When  the  pieces  of  meat  are  broiled,  Iho  cook 
unspits  them  on  a  little  plate,  throws  over  them,  with  a 
dirty  1.      '  ■    salt  and  minctul  herbs,  and  sends  them 

to  the  '  who  lire  squatted  in  a  corner  of  the  shop. 

M"'  -11.,.  ,1,.  11  .,  lake  a  seal  at  this  "  humble  board  ;'  they 
pay  their  money  as  they  pa»s   the  shop,  and   hold 

jir  hands,   into  which  the  cook  empties  one  or  more 

pieces  of  meat,  arconling  to  the  sum  he  has  received.  It  is 
(generally  the  Bedouins  who  visit  these  wretched  places. 

There  are  sixty  or  seventy  coflec-houses  in  Aluiors,  of 
whieU  only  about  four  or  five  merit  particular  attention. 
The  most  remarkable  is  situated  not  far  from  the  mosque. 
Il  consists  of  many  lun^  straight  Kalleries,  sup|K)rted  by 
'  inns,  and  furni-ihed  on  two  sides  with  sliiiio 
iiall  square  room  there  spouts  upabcaiili- 
iiii  aim  reiriMiiiiu  fountain.  The  kitchen  or  !  '  •  i  is  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  galleries,  and  is  I  :lli  a 

furnace,   boiler,  and  sundry  vessels  for    tl.i    ^..     Into 

this  house  Turks  and  Moors  of  Ihe  wealthier  class  used  to 
come,  and  seat  themselves  ({fo^ely  on  the  benches.  A  boy 
wt^uld  then  brinf;  them  a  bit  of  liKhted  charcoal,  to  kindlu 
their  pipes,  and  a  little  cup  of  cull'eu  without  8U);ar.  M. 
Kozet  ({ives  the  Algcrine  cuffee  the  character  of  being 
weak  and  badly  made,  like  the  Knylish.  The  better  kind 
of  coffee-houses  are  attended  during  the  afternuun  and 
evening  by  musicians,  who  play  ujion  a  sort  of  guitar,  and 
make  all  sorts  of  grimaces  and  contortions.  The  Moors 
and  Turks  sometimes  go  into  a  coffee  house  at  ten  in  the 
forenoon,  and  remain  there  nearly  all  day,  drinking  and 
smoking. 

Barbers'  shops  are  in  most  countries  famous  places  of 
resort  for  idlers,  gossippers,  and  politicians  of  a  huiuble 
class.  These  shops  are,  in  Algiers,  about  tour  or  five  yards 
long,  and  two  or  three  wide,  with  a  bench  all  round  fur 
customers  to  sit  ujwn,  and  tlio  various  implements  of  the 
barber  hanging  against  the  wall,  together  with  a  few 
wretched  pictures  of  the  triumphs  of  the  corsairs,  &c. 

There  are  bazaars  in  Algiers,  which  are  formed  some- 
what differently  from  those  of  Eastern  countriea.  They 
are  large  houses  .     '  .'  h  side  of  which  are 

small  chambers  i  .   iher,  and  capable  of 

' i...i...i       I  11, i>  1,1.1  .11- three  lld'C      '  --; 

e  for.     Before  the  I'l 

.   ,  ..  Ill'   '.'''  lined  leave  l-.  ..^ ^i 

y,  he  wen'  shop  in   one  of  Iho 

:■,,  wherein       _  .  for  ihu  shops  in  the 

streets  arc  generally  too  mean  to  servo  for  a  reputable 
trailer. 


Most  of  the  Arabs  an<l 


transact  in 
middle  of  1, 
Irille  for  tl. 


Alsfier*.    verv 


'1  ho  have  business  lo 
liou'.ly  sleep   in    Ihe 

r   huises ;    but  some   pm    a 

■iiigliouse.  called  a  ihiihu-. 

I    il  (onri         '  '    '    1  , 

which  tli  ,1 
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ens  of  the  Bedouins,  in  which  tliey  per 
eau*<>d  It  to  hr  proclaimed  through  the  whole  city  that  be  |      The  batlis  of  Algiers  partake  much  of  the  luxury  which 


cliiit!ii3iiMi< '   'li'i'o   "f  Turkey   ami    I'eriia;    iii>lec<l   llu- 
i.j'.i:  x^TV  miiiilnr,  thiit  wu  du  not  thuik 

it  .       .      '    tiKit    wlijcli    lia*    bruii   lu   oftLii 

(lr,,..l,.:.l. 

'1  in'  Ktalt)  of  Alsiort  ni  we  havo  thus  datailud  it,  is  tucli 
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ilunlrimn    hlmiinr*,    pitierrf,   iTilrlltirnt,  an'l  rwtjt.>.   »»Jri 


I 


I 


I 


ttiftiMl  Us  niuiitt-rii.     S  'I  Temple  vUiled 

\Hi:>,  And  thus  div-.c 
About  liiiir  wny  bclweou  llio  twn       i  „    >       '       I  :    i.rh 
have  liitfly  clunrt'd  away  on  exlon«ivt'  p. ..-.,!  ._.[,, 11:11  wiirli 
il  ciilk'd  I'larr  rlu   (iouveriummt,  auii  uliieli  i»  lo  bo  fucud 
with  public  otllcen  nnd  other  odiflcuii,   built   nronrduit'   to 
Kuropciin  inoduU:  the  oruclion  of  o  clmrcU  an-l 
hnn  uUo  boon  ordered.     Many  of  the  Miiori»h  :; 
very  lar^o  dimonitionii,   ami   pos»usa  in  tliuir  uitenor  ki'-'" 
beauty  of  nrchitiMlure.     Tho  uio»(iuen,  inesjulH,  and  chapvU 

aro  numerous,  but  exteriorly  have  no  clainm  wli^ 

adniirntion  ;  \vliat  tin  y  may  be  uilhin,  I  had  1 
of  asrertniiiiiii;,  as  the  French  Kovornnioiit  li . 
proliibited  C'hiiiitianii  from  erosKini;  their  thresbobU  ;  but 
llat  roofii,  and  uulv  ncpiaru  tonurn,  liko  thuio  of  our  Kn)(li»h 
rhurrhcs,  oro  but  poor  iSubi>lituteii  for  the  awnlhiiK  bronze 
dome*,  and  f^rai'oful  lolly  minarelii,  which  at  Stauiboul  and 
Kuhirn,  rise  in  beauty  at  every  step  before  the  ndmirini; 
«'yo.  The  principal  mosciuo  was  pulled  down  by  Iho  French 
to  make  room  for  the  now  iqnare,  and  another  in  the  Hue 
du  Divan  wui  shortly  to  be  con9CcraIe<l  to  Chrintian 
worship.  All  the  houses  aro  numbered,  and  tho  streets 
have  receive  I  names  tho  medley  of  which  in  curious;  for 
we  read,  Huo  Annibal,  Orleans,  Kophonisba,  du  Chat, 
Belisairc,  Trois  Coulcurs,  Karbarossa,  Sidney  Smith, 
Nnniides,  la  Charte.  Lotophages,  Elat  Major,  &c 

"  Al;;iers  is  daily  assuniinu  amore  Kunipean  aspect;  hats 
aro  nearly  as  often  seen  as  turbans,  cigars  hnvo  replaced 
the  loiif*  pipes,  and  the  Moorish  bazaars  (jive  way  to  the 
glazed  windows  of  French  shops.  Upwards  of  flfty  mer 
chants  have  established  countinK-houses,  and  a  coiisiJeiable 
number  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen.  includin)r  of  cour-^e  a 
full  proportion  of  luodistes,  coutnriOres,  and  perruquiers, 
nro  Ihii-kly  scattered  about.  Eleven  (jrand  cafes  with 
billiard  tables,  four  )rrand  hotels,  (which  are,  however, 
execrable,)  three  restaurateurs,  one  hundred  eatinK-hoiises, 
two  cabiiicts  litteriiircs,  one  circus,  a  cosmoratna,  &c.,  have 
already  been  established,  and  cabriolets  and  omnibuses 
were  shortly  to  ply  from  the  Bab-hazoon  to  Mustafa  I'aeha, 
and  from  Uab-ol-Haout  to  tho  Dey's  country  villa.  The 
Ka/bah  (Kasba)  is  a  little  town  itself,  containing  tlio  lato 
Dey's  palace,  and  several  other  houses  and  cardens  ;  the 
palace  has  suflered  much  from  the  French  soliiiery,  who,  on 
first  oceupyiufj  it,  pulled  up  tho  pavement,  tore  down  the 
glazed  tile  coatiiis;  of  tho  rooms,  and  otherwi,se  committed 
Kreat  injury  in  their  ea(ier  search  after  treasure.  Tho 
marble  lloorinj^,  tho  arched  galleries,  supported  by  marble 
pillars  of  ftintastic  but  gr.aceful  forms,  which  surrounded 
the  open  courts,  tho  elegant  fountains  which  scattered 
coolness  around,  and  the  latticed  shahnc-shecns,  still, 
however,  remain  to  repay  the  fatigue  and  trouble  of  the 
visitor's  ascent.  Tho  corps  de  ganh;  vyith  the  gate,  and  the 
sycamores,  banana-trees,  and  vines  which  surround  il, 
together  with  the  mixture  of  French  unifornis  and  Moorish 
costumes,  forinel  altogeiher  a  beautiful  little  picture ;  as 
did  also  awiuo-shop,  shaded  by  a  vine-coverod  ^fr^o/o,  under 
which  were  seated  groups  of  soldiers. " 

On  the  general  iiueslioii  of  the  occupation  of  Algiers  by 
the  French,  Sismoudi  makes  tho  following  remarks,  more 
in  a  social  than  in  a  political  point  of  view: — 

"Africa  has  especial  need  of  the  services  of  men,  whose 
thoughts  are  directed  to  the  benefits  of  industrious  exertion, 
and  who  can  secure  its  a|ipUcation.  Showill  give  a  prefer- 
ence to  those  who  know  how  lo  create  new  resources,  and 
to  improve  the  old  ones. — to  such  as  can  accmumodale  them- 
selves to  a  connexion  with  a  people  in  a  state  of  barbarism, 
and  communicate  tho  first  elements  of  civilization, — who 
can  give  and  secure  tho  adiniiiislration  of  public  order ; — 
in  fine,  those  who  will  bring  with  thorn  the  arts,  trade,  ond 
industry,  necessary  for  tho  developemcnt  and  progress 
of  science,  and  the  advancement  of  civilization ;  tho 
whereon  and  the  wherewith  to  work  will  bo  found  in  the 
country.  If  tho  French  arrive  as  friends,  protectors,  and 
liberators,  aiding  and  not  oppressing  the  Moors;  if  they 
give  them  security,  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  respect 
lor  tho  life  and  happiness  of  all  bearing  the  human  form, 
—they  will  find  these  people    in    return    the   same    in- 


1 
1  ■ 

11.. 
hi*  c 
must, 

llmt    • 


;lie  desert,  or  the  uppresaed  people  ufMu- 


\V.' 


..;  *o  many  agei,  upon  tho  confines  of 

1,.    ' 

other  t'lwns  in  r 

up  of  the   fifth  anil  aixili  acci.uuj  ui 
conclude  the  present  paper  with  tho   1 
past  and  present  times. 

In  IG3j,  a  romantic  adventure  occurred.  Four  younK 
Frenchmen,  brothers,  in  ■'■■■.' ■■'-  ...  ■•.... ,rt  the  pirn.--  ■  ''.i  . 
Algerines,  with   a  fi  1  -.     In  tl. 

undertaking   a   hundre  .ibarkcd: 

commission  was  proi:ured,  together  with  an  al 
and  thirty-six  mariners.  They  hod  tho  good  1 
their  first  setting  out,  lo  take  a  ship  laden  with  wine  on  tlio 
Spanish  coast ;  with  which  they  were  so  much  elated,  that 
three  days  afterwards  they  madly  encountered  two  large 
Algerino  corsairs,  both  well  manned  and  ably  commanded. 
These  vessels  attacked  the  f.  ' 

lost   her  main-mast ;    nolw  . 

made  so  desperate  a  n ■■    '  ..    i.^.    1  ..li 

able  to  take  them,  till  '  '  their  fire  <  five 

more  Algerine  vessels,    .j    ^1   the  Pre:  ,     _i  was 

boarded  and  taken.  The  young  knights-errant  were  pun- 
ished for  their  temerity  by  a  dreadful  captivity  of  seven 
years,  from  which  they  did  uot  escape  but  at  a  rousom  of 
0000  dollars. 

Sometimes  tho  Algerines  attacked  ships  ablo  to  rcpcl 
them ;  but  more  frequently  they  were  able  to  make  the 
c-ews  prisoners,  and  .  '    ,d  on  the  e 

France,  and  Italy,  rein  thence  in. 

of  the  inll:l^  ■   ■■' ■   ■•  ■    -' .    i^u 

Quesiie,  a.  iiish 

their  atrocij.i     ,         -     .        --  ,-  i!;iys, 

and  produced  such  terrible  deva-  i  the  Uey  suc.l 

for  peace,  and  offered  to  deliver  u  r:ench  who  were 

then  prisoners  at  Algiers.  This  was  accepted,  with  an  ad- 
ditional proviso,  that  Mezomnrto,  the  Algerinic  admiral, 
should  be  given  up  as  a  hos'  •  faithful  performance 

of  the  treaty.     This  so  exa-  admiral,  that  when 

the  douwan,  or  sc         .      "  ...  ..he 

broke  out  into  a  \       :  that 

the  cowardice  of  i....-i    >..,■  ih" 

ruin  of  Algiers  ;  but  that  for 
to  deliver  up  ainiliiii!"    wl 
French.     Ho  in. 
had  passed  ;  whi.  i 

the  Dcy  that  very  iiii;tit,  and  next  da.  lu  m 

his  place.    The  new  Dey  broke  iinlhe  i  ire; 

and  Du   Qi..  .d  the  city.     .Mezo- 

inorto,  unii:  it  was  reduced,  and 

Il  "  '   V       in  rivulets 

1.  lespcrato, 

s...  „..,  .  .,,,.  .,  .>„^. '    .11  the 

French  in  the  city  to  be  cruelly   mii;  their 

consul  to  be  tied  hand  and  r....!.  ainl   :  >  the 

mouth  of  a  mortar,  whence  1  ■<■■  By  tins  piece 

of  inhumanity  Du  Quesne   \  ud,  that  he  did 

not  leave  Algiers,  till  ho  had  utterly  desir.iycd  their  fortifi- 
cations, shipping,  and  three-fourths  of  tho  whole  city,  by 
which  it  became  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  Algerines  were  at 
length  compelled  to  sue  for  mercy. 

Soon  after  Marshal  B.iurmi.nt  found  himself  in  -  i 

of  Algiers,   he  direrted  his  attenti.Mi  to  other  p 
regency,  with  the  view  of  gradually  getting   tl ..   -- 
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I,  which  had  h 

-  -  ■■  •.oli.Li,.,!  ihc  ji:- 

Krench.  ire  sent 

WM  well  I 

Titerie  ranie  to  do  humage  t»  Hounnont,  and 

.1  to  pay  a  Titit  to  Bclida,  a  town   about  ci);ht 

.    '.  ^irt  from  Allien,  nnd  which  ho  vithed  to  ut- 

-    ■  ivi'rnmcni.     But  "iht-r  oon»id<>r«li<>n!«  indiircd 

'  ■'        "  ice. 

rs ; 

filer. II    j»>)uinii'nt  \\i>nrii    lo  \  i^u  t:u'  lowii,  iw  sot 

a  forre  of  1500  men  and  Kcveral   olVircrs.     The 

'jh  rather  long 

jis  of  Arabs, 
!  first  across  a 

dreary  plain,  and  afterwards  tiirou^rh  a  fertile  country,  till 
they  arrived  at  Belida.  They  were  received  kindly  by  the 
inhabitants,  nnd  slept  them  in  safety  that  iii);ht.  The  next 
day  the  new  Af;a  was  instalkvl  into  his  uHico,  and  all  seemed 
Itoing  un  well,  until  towards  evening,  when  lart^e  troops 
of  Berbers  were  seen  approaching  the  town.  At  eleven 
o'clock  some  shots  were  heard  near  the  lumsc  where  the 
general  was  quartered,  and  an  aide-do  camp  who  went 
out  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  was  instantly  shot.  It  was 
now  seen  that  vigorous  defensive  measures  were  necessary. 
The  ir,.,.ii«  uiT.'  ..r,!,r,.  1  1  .  in  .nil  lia<-k  to  .Meiers,  without 
w.-i-  _'  hordes.     Uurinj;  their 

Iwiii  ■-ed  with   clouds   of  Her- 

liers,  who  attacked  them  with  the  (;rcatcst  audacity,  and 
did  not  desist  until  the  French  had  re-entered  Algiers.  The 
Berbers  then  returned  to  Bclida,  and  pilla';ed  the  town,  in 
reven|;e  for  the  kind  reception  which  the  Moors  and  Jews 
had  given  to  the  French. 

Thus  ended  an  adventure  which  opened  the  cyei  of  the 
French  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  their  situation. 
H.vl  they  to  do  with  troops  who  observed  anything  like 
order  or  system  in  their  attacks,  the  known  courage  and 
hardihood  of  the  French  would  have  made  them  equal  to 
their  task  :  but  to  coiiaucr   nirn   who   can    fiillini   iicross  a 


■<  soon  M  they  meet  wiUi  a  defe.it, 

Xiiu  rtii>  .a  ul  the  I'u  ;ioh  fnira  Belida  had  an  unfortunate 
cflect.   ill    showing   that  they   nero  not   iinincible.      From 
■'    ■   '       '!u'  Arabs   and   Berbers  appioachcd  Algiers,  and 
ill  sons  of  ravaj-es  U|>oii  tlio  cultivators  of  the 
>:•      Within   the   city,  also,  the  good  feeling  which  it 
-apposed  had  been  establislied.  changed  :  Jews  thought 
I   irL.  were  treated   too  well,  and  Turks  thought  that 
«  and  Jews  were   unduly   favoured.     In    short, 
■  whole  population  of  the  city,  hcailed  nnd  encou- 
raged without  by  the  Bey  of  Titerie,  who  now  threw  oil'  the 
mask,  turned   against   the   French,  and  it  was   by  chancu 
that  a  plot  was  discovered,  for  niassacroing  every  French 
man  in  the  place.     Severe  measures  were  taken,  productive 
of  a   partial  good  cflect;   but  by  the  end   of  July,  doubt, 
anxiety,  and  disease  had  lowere<l  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
French,  both   men   and   officers,   very  considerably.      The 
dysentery  had  carried  off  more  than  two  thousand  men. 

On  the  I  Ith  of  August  a  corvette  appeared  in  the  bay, 
bearing  the  news  of  the  French  revolution  of  18.30.  Tlie 
general  nnd  his  officers,  in  addition  to  their  other  troubles, 
were  now  much  embarrassed  to  know  what  part  to  take  in 
the  now  order  of  things  ;  but  on  the  '2nd  September,  Mar- 
shal Clausel  arrived,  with  the  information  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  station  occupied  by  Bourmont,  and  that 
Louis  Philippe  had  been  made  king.  Bourmont  gave  up 
his  command,  but  declined  to  return  to  France,  preferring  to 
go  to  some  other  country  as  a  private  indivuliial. 

The  French  found  it  necessary  to  reliii(|uish  Oran  and 
Bona,  and  confine  themselves  wholly  within  the  city:  indeed 
they  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  imprisoned  there  by 
the  Arabs,  who  massacred  every  soldier  who  ventured  far 
from  the  city- 
Marshal  Clausel  afterwards  undertook  an  expedition  to 
Mcdeya,  a  town  situated  in  the  little  Atlas  mountains,  for 
I  the  purpose  of  planning  the  establishment  of  a  model  farm, 
I  which  shouhl  be  the  nucleus  from  whence  a  system  of  pro- 
fitable cultivation  might  sprenil  out.  His  attempt  was 
tolerably  successful ;  but  he  had  on  his  return  the  same 
sort  of  evidence  which  General  Bourmont  had  received,  of  the 
warlike  and  hostile  dis|)osilion  of  the  Arabs  and  Berbers. 
It  required  all  his  skill  and  resolution  to  prevent  his  men 
from  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  incessant  attacks  of  the 
Arabs. 
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WICLIF. 

"Tl'  ■  '.TICS  of  W  '  .  SiC." 

tay-  "    will   11  ;its  of 

(;rutituilc  Mild  vonor.ituiii  ai  «-»ciy  lumimoiiii  lu-nrf, 
but  wiM  likrwixf  pxcite  a  laudable  di-uiie  of  being 
parr  '  with  the  lives  and   charncter* 

of  t:  ■  wicf  who,   in  times   of  peculiar 

danger  and  ditliculty,  nobly  dared  to  oppose  the 
tyrannical  usurpation,  and  barbarous  sujierstition  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  sacrificed  c*cry  valuable 
cnusidcration  on  earth  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
liberty.  Wiclif  was  in  religion  what  Bacon  afterwards 
wma  ia  science,  the  great  detector  of  those  arts  and 
glotaes  which  the  barbarism  nf  ages  had  drawn 
together  to  obscure  the  mind  of  man." 

A  short  memoir  of  the  great  man  whose  name 
occurs  first  and  foremost  in  the  above  pa-^xage,  will 
doubtless  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Saturday 
Magas'mr.  We  therefore  present  it,  iit  illustration  of 
the  beautiful  piece  of  sculpfnrc,  an  outline  copy  of 
which  appears  at  the  head  of  this  paper ;  the  original 
bas-relief,  the  work  of  Mr.  Richard  Westmacott,  jun., 
having  been  placed  in  the  parish-church  of  Latter- 
worth,  Leicestershire. 

John  Wiclif,  called  the  morning-star  of  the  Reform- 
ation, was  born  about  the  year  1324,  near  Richmond, 
in  Yorkshire.  Of  his  childhood,  nothing  is  certainly 
known  ;  but  we  learn  that  when  only  sixteen  he  was 
admitted  commoner  of  Queen's  College,  O.xford.  He 
soon  afterwards  removed  to  Merton  College,  where  he 
was  first  probationer,  and  afterwards  fellow.  He  was 
soon  regarded  as  a  jierson  of  profound  knowledge. 
The  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  however,  afforded 
bim  the  most  delight.  He  wrote  notes,  and  exposi- 
tions, and  homilies  on  several  parts  of  them  ;  and 
thence  acquired  the  title  of  the  Kvangelical,  or  Gos- 
pel Doctor.  In  136(1  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
wise  and  vigorous  o|)position  to  the  encroachments  of 
th«  begging  friars,  whose  order  had  been  introduced 
into  England  in  I'J'Jl,  and  who  had  now  increased  to 
an  extravagant  number.  In  exposing  the  "hypocrisic, 
covetise,  simonie,  blasphcmic,  and  other  leasings"  of 
this  mendicant  fraternity,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Wiclif 
heaped  up  for  himself  a  formidable  accumulation  of 
wrath  :  but  this  was  of  little  importance  to  a  cham- 
pion successfully  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous contests  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

In  1301  he  was  advanced  to  the  Mastership  of 
Baliol  College,  Oxford,  antl  four  years  afterwards  to 
the  wardenship  of  Canterbury  Hall,  which  had  been 
then  recently  founded  by  Archbishop  Islip.  He  was, 
however,  in  1370  expelled  from  the  latter  situation  hy 
a  bull  from  the  pope,  who  also  imposed  silence  upon 
bim  and  on  certain  secular  clerks,  who  had  also  been 
ejected. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  most  important  cVent,  not 
only  as  it  relates  to  WicliC,  bnt  to  the  (Miurch  of 
England.  Pope  Urban  the  Fifth  hud  given  notice  to 
the  king  (Edward  the  Third),  that  he  intended  by 
proccis  to  cite  him  to  his  c-ourt,  then  at  Avign(m,  to 
answer  fur  his  default  in  not  performing  the  homage 
which  Kmg  John  ackiKJwlcdged  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
for  his  realm  of  England  and  Ireland ;  and  for 
refusing  to  pay  the  tribute  granted  to  that  e,ct.  Such 
claim  the  king  had  determined  to  resist,  and  the 
parliament  had  approved  the  determination,  when  an 
anonymous  monk  had  the  effrontery  to  vindicate  the 
Pope,  and  insist  on  the  equity  of  his  claim.  In  oppo- 
titi(m  to  that  writer,  and  in  defence  'if  England  against 
P'>pish  usurpation,  Wiclif  presented  himself  as  a  zea- 
lous, able,  and  successful  antagonist. 

In  1372,  having  taken  bis  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divi- 


nity, and  iM'comeTli'  '  IVofcssor  in  the  Univer- 

sity of  Oxlord,  Wii  1  y  read  lectures  on  theo- 

logy, and  iiirain  dirccUil  lii.s  attention  to  tlic  exposi- 
tion of  the  abuses  which  had  at  that  period  crept 
into  the  Church. 

In  1371  Wichf  was  sent  oy  the  king,  with  other 
a  rs,  to  treat  with  the  iwpe,  and   to   protest 

11^  •  improper  disposal  of  English  benefices  on 

Italians,  Frenchmen,  and  other  aliens,  ignorant  of  our 
language.  In  the  course  of  this  treaty,  which  lasted 
for  two  years,  Wiclif  was  made  more  sensible  than 
ever  of  the  pride,  covetousness,  and  ambition  of  the 
pope.  He  wrote  against  the  doctrine  of  indulgences, 
and,  by  his  zealous  opposition  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  encountered  no  small  share  of  obloquy  and 
annoyance.  He  had  now  been  appointed  Prebendary 
of  Aust  J  and  in  137G  the  king  presented  him  with  the 
rectory  of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire. 

The  time  having  arrived  for  a  violent  attack  to  be 
made  on  Wiclif,  by  enemies  who  had  long  been 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  gratify  their  revenge, 
a  citation  was  issued,  commanding  him  to  appear 
before  the  convocation  at  St.  I'aul's  on  the  19th  Feb- 
ruary, 1377.  On  the  appointed  day  Wiclif,  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  and  patron,  John  of  Gaunt,  dnkc 
of  Lancaster,  and  Henry  Piercy,  earl- marshal,  at- 
tended at  St.  Paul's,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  bishop  of  London  and  the  earl-marshal, 
which  led  to  a  dreadful  riot  out  of  doors,  the  court 
broke  up  without  adopting  any  measures. 

In  June,  1378,  the  papal  delegates  sat  again,  having 
assembled  at  Lambeth,  for  the  execution  of  their  com- 
mission, when  the  queen-mother,  widow  of  the  Black 
Prince,  sent  for  Sir  Lewis  Clifford,  to  forbid  them  to 
proceed  to  any  definitive  sentence  against  Wiclif.  At 
that  meeting  Wiclif  attended,  and  delivered  an  able 
and  interesting  paper,  in  which  he  assigned  reasons 
for  the  statements  he  had  made,  and  for  which  he  had 
been  cited  ;  but  his  explanations  being  unsatisfactory 
to  the  delegates,  they  commatidcd  him  no  more  to 
repeat  such  propositions,  either  in  the  schools  or  in 
his  sermons.  By  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  XI.  in 
this  year,  an  end  was  put  to  the  commission  of  the 
delegates,  and  Wiclif  appeared  before  them  no  more. 
About  this  time  he  published  his  book  on  the  Truth 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  1379,  in  consequence  of  the 
fatigues  he  had  endured,  he  was  seized  with  an 
alarming  illness,  and  appeared  to  be  at  the  point  of 
death.  From  that  attack,  however,  he  recovered,  to 
the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

In  1380,  in  his  lectures,  sermons,  and  WTitings, 
Wiclif  exposed  the  Romish  court  and  clergy.  At 
the  same  period  he  was  engaged,  with  other  pious  and 
learned  men,  in  trunslating  the  Holy  Scriptures  into 
English.  This  translation  was  bitterly  assailed,  but 
it  was  ably  defended  by  Wiclif,  who  also  firmly  main- 
tained and  upheld  the  right  of  the  people  to  read  the 
Scriptures.  In  this  and  the  following  year  he  ably 
opposed  the  popish  doctrine  of  traiisubstantiation. 
Tliis  opposition  excited  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  and 
he  was  censured  by  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and 
."otne  doctors  of  the  University.  Wiclif  appealed  from 
this  decree  of  the  chancellor  to  the  king.  Archbishop 
Sudbury,  about  this  time,  being  beheaded  by  the 
rebels,  William  Courtenay,  bishop  of  London,  was 
translated  to  the  sec  of  Canterbury,  by  the  jiope's 
bull,  and,  in  1382,  in  a  court  «)f  certain  select 
bishops,  condemned  several  of  the  opinions  of  Wiclif, 
as  pernicious,  heretical,  and  repugnant  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church. 

In  addition  to  these,  and  other  strong  measures, 
Courtenay  obtained  letters-patent  from  the  king, 
directing  that  Wiclif,  with  other  excellent  men,  should 
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bo  exiH-lluil  iVoin    the   Uaiv«r«ity    of  Oxfuril,    niui 

orderid  thai  iMiLUtiuiu  nIiuuIiI   be   cvi-rywiiuru 

uci/.fii  ami    I-  TUiu  puritfcuU'il,   uiiil   ovcr- 

coiiiu  l)y  force,  lie  \\un  ut  length  obliged  to  quit  lii>i 
prufc-isor*  ollicc,  und  retire  to  Lutterworth  ;  wlicrf, 
iioweviT,  he  ktiil  continued  hiv  vtudiei,  uud  endea- 
voured to  promote  the  reforniatiou  of  tbo»e  torrup- 
tiun«  whicli  he  wan  couviuced  were  everywhere 
prcvukiit,  through  the  (jloiiius  and  uuiieripturul  as- 
«iinipti(iu!i  uf  the  iluniikh  Church. 

Soon  ufter  his  reiniivul  to  Lutterworth,  he  wax 
itiixed  with  4  fit  of  the  pulny,  of  which  he  suon  re- 
covered, being  aguiu  able  to  perform  the  pontoral  func- 
tions of  hiii  parish,  Hud  to  undergo  thobe  severe  lubouM 
which  hi»  hense'of  duty,  in  trying  times,  hud  imposed 
upon  him.  Still  hunted  by  his  enemies,  he  was  cited 
to  appiar  before  I'opc  Urban,  but  he  returned  u  letter 
111  I  \i  use,  und  did  not  attend.  Though  his  health 
liad  now  licgun  gradually  to  decline,  he  preached  the 
vt'ord  of  (iod,  in  season  and  out  of  season  ;  till  ut 
length,  on  Innocent's  day,  KiiSl,  he  was  attacked  with 
itnothcr  r»t  of  the  pulsy,  while  performing  the  service 
in  Lutterworth  church.  In  this  state  he  remained  two 
daysj  und  was  finully  taken  to  hib  rest  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  and  in  the  sixty-tirst  year  of  his  age*. 

Wiclif  had  well  studied  all  the  branches  of  theolo- 
girul  learniu!^, — was  deeply  skilled  iu  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  law  ; — was  grave,  yet  cheerful,  uud,  above 
all  things,  loved  God  with  uU  his  heart,  und  his  neigh- 
bour as  himself.  His  writings  were  numerous  and 
learned,  and  assisted  greatly  in  bringing  about  the 
establishment  of  our  Kefornied  Church,  which  is  the 
true  in:-*ructress  of  the  people  in  pure  und  undefiled 
Christianity,  and  on  the  principles  of  which  our 
Coustitntiou,  iu  Church  and  State,  are  founded. 
May  those  principles  ever  be  respected ! 

*  Admirable,  lliat  ;i  bare  «i  uflcn  huutad,  willi  w  m»Dy  pacU  of 
uu|^,  iluiaU  U(ii  M  ia<it  quicUy ailUag  iu  In*  form  I — I'vi-ii'it. 


A  DISCOURSE  ON  (iEOLOGV. 


INSCItM'TION    UNPER   AN    HOUR-BLAS«^    IN    A 
(iROTTO    NKAH   TUE    WAT^B, 

nil:-  iM  -  '■■■  -     ■■    '  ■:•  • :'-!ve  flows, 

Nor  ill'  .  ; 

Kacli  tiu\\    -  .-  .      .„  ^    1  (jio^>S, 

And  bids  tlieu  blusli,  tyliosu  da>»  uio  sjieut  in  vaiu. 

Nor  void  ..fiM...  .1   .!...,..!,  „„i, l,..r  ,.li,l,..H 

TilUt-'n  '-itO  J 

For,  lo  !  . ,  ^, 

"Who  lots  QUO  ^ireciuus  muiueul  run  to  waste. 


KPITAPH    ON    TUQMSOK, 

Autl'.or  uf  Tun  Su.isuxs. 

Otuf-IIS  to  marble  may  tlioir  glory  owe. 
And  boast  tbuse  lioiiuurs  sculpture  can  bestow  : 
Short-lived  reiiowu  !  tluit  oveiv  moineiit  must 
tsiuk  with  its  emblem,  aud  cuiisumu  to  dust. 
Hut  Thomson  noi.ds  no  ailist  to  onffrave, 
From  dumb  oblivion  no  device  to  save  ; 
Sui-U  vuljpir  aid  let  uames  infurior  anlc. 
Nature  tor  him  assumes  hoiiieli*  tbe  iuak  ; 
'I'ho  Seasons  are  his  mouumeuts  of  tamo, 
AV'ith  thrill  to  iluurish,  as  from  tliom  it  came. 


We  behold  Willi  tiumiration  the  vivid  nzuro  of  the  vaulted 
sky,  and  V!>iiL'};ated  colours  of  the  distant  clouds  ;  but,  if 
wo  approach  tliem  on  the  summit  of  somo  lolty  mountain, 
we  discover  that  the  beauteous  scene  is  all  illusion,  aud 
find  ourselves  involved  only  in  a  dreary  fog,  or  a  tempestu- 
ous whirlwii  d;  just  so,  in  youth,  we  look  up  with  ploasiiitf 
expectation  to  the  pleasures  and  honours  winch  we  fondly 
imiiKino  will  altena  niaturer  age ;  ut  which,  if  we  arrive, 
the  brilliant  pnispect  vanishes  in  disappointment,  and  we 
incut  with  nothiii^r  more  than  a  dull  iuocllvity  or  turbulent 
contentions. — ooamb  JbMv:<s, 


!! 

llt.AI     Ut      lllL     til. out.. 

TfiK  "olar  ruyn  arc  the  principal  winroe  of  h«'nt  on 
t  •  of  the  globe,  tin-   • 

I  .    i  I    the    uinuuut   of    \ 

qiieiitiy    li  from    the  t-quutor    to    i 

The  temp<  :  i^o  varies  with  day  uud  i'  ., 

with  the  Masons  of  the  year,  At  a  certain  depth 
bch>w  the  surface,  nowhere  cxLciiIini^  one  hundruil 
feet,  these  variations  become  .  uud  the  t«iu- 

peruture  is  constant,  or  fixed,  „  -.early  the  saiui! 

as  the  mcun  temperature  ut  the  surface. 

If  from  this  point  of  equuble  tcr: '■••■r.-,  we  find 

a  gradual  decrease  of  heat  us  W'  >  into   the 

earth,  wc  must  uetessurily  conchuir  in.u  me  interior 
parts  arc  colder  thuii  the  surface,  und  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  imagine  the  eurth  to  have  any  other 
heat  than  that  derived  from  the  solar  rays.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  be  found  thut  as  wc  descend  into 
the  eurth,  an  increase  of  temperature  occurs,  wc 
cunnot  but  admit  that  the  earth  has  a  proper  or  in- 
herent temperature  derived  from  internal  sources. 
Experiment  proves  the  latter  to  be  the  cuse. 

These  trials  to  dctermiuu  the  internal  beat  of  the 
earth  have  been  made  at  various  depths,  and  under 
diHerent  circumstance.s — in  artesian  wells,  salt  pits, 
coal-works,  aud  mines  of  different  metals;  and  it 
appears  to  be  fully  ascertained,  that  iu  situations  far 
removed  from  volcanic  action,  and  in  different  kinds 
of  strata,  water,  air,  and  rocks  continually  f^row 
warmer  as  we  descend  in  the  earth.  Without  a  t:i._I 
exception,  the  interior  of  the  globe  has  been  found  to 
bu  warmer  than  the  surface  j  and  the  heat  augments 
constantly  with  the  depth;  the  mean  or  average  in- 
crease, being  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit  in  forty-five 
English  feet.  Indeed,  tbe  heat  in  some  deep  mines 
becomes  so  oppressive,  that  the  miners  can  with 
difliculty  pursue  their  labours. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  will  be  evident,  if  the  same 
ratio  of  increase  continue,  that  the  heat  at  consider- 
able depths  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  must  be  most 
intense,  acting  us  the  mighty  countcructiug  >...- 
before  alluded  to,  which  prevents  the  comprcs>.  .n 
of  the  materials  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  The 
notion  of  au  incandescent  mass  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth  is  startling  to  many,  and  not  without  discom- 
fort to  some  i  but  so  far  from  finding  in  this  any 
cause  of  alarm,  a  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
will  declare  to  us  that  the  preservation  of  the  world 
ill  its  existing  state  is  probably  de'Kndent  on  this 
powerful  agent. 

Thus,  iu  tliy  world  external,  ^fiijlity  Mind, 

Nut  til.. 

'I'ho  r"  praise. 

1  lie  Wluii'i    1^  .1".   iu-.*»iiii  iU)   liii;  :»i'iiii:j    ; 

'i'he  thunder  as  the  suu. 
T'ne  temperature  at  the  surface  is,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  dependent  on  solar  radiation  ;  and 
the  rocks  iu  the  upper  strata  of  the  corth  are  such 
bad  conductoi-s  of  heat,  that  no  sensible  effect  appears 
to  be  produced  at  the  surface  by  this  internal  heat. 
It  may,  and  probably  has  sufficient  influence,  to  pre- 
vent the  refrigeration  or  cooling  of  the  earth  beyond 
the  present  temperature  at  the  surface,  and  thus  may 
act  its  part  in  adapting  the  earth  for  the  present  races 
of  organized  beings.  But  we  must  remember  that 
this  intensely  heated  mass  in  the  interior  of  the  globe 
is  no  new  condition  of  things,  but  that  if  it  exist,  it 
must  have  existed  for  many  centuries,  probably  from 
the  era  of  man's  creation.  For  it  appears,  there  is 
no  rciisou  to   conclude   that  any   change  has   taken 
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pluce  in  the  climate*  uf  the  earth  since  the  earliest 
hiktiirical  records ;  and  a!>trt>noiny  informs  us  that 
the  gi-nrral  tcin|K-ratun.-  uf  the  mass  uf  the  globe 
has  not  varied  one -tenth  part  of  a  degree  for  the 
last  t^vo  thousand  years.  Tliis  is  proved  by  cal- 
culations of  the  moon's  motion.  All  solid  rocks, 
except  clay,  expand  when  heated,  and  were  the  heat 
of  the  globe  increased,  its  diameter  would  be  aug- 
mented and  its  motion  retarded.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  heat  of  the  globe  were  diminished,  this 
motion  would  be  accelerated  ;  and  thus  we  may  be 
led  tu  the  conclusion  that  so  far  from  being  an  clement 
of  destruction,  the  very  continuation  of  the  earth  in 
its  present  state  may  be  dependent  on  this  intensely 
heated  mass,  ordained  for  this  purpose  by  an  all-pre- 
•erving  (n>d. 

It  is,  however,  supposed  that  the  internal  tempc- 
ratnre  of  the  earth  may  have  been  considerably 
greater  in  ancient  ge<ilo(;ioal  eras ;  and  that  by  the 
greater  heat  thus  at  those  periods  communicated  to 
the  surface,  even  the  frozen  regions  of  the  present 
day  may  have  been  capable  of  sustaining  races  of  or- 
ganic beings,  found  in  those  parts  in  a  fossil  state, 
but  whose  modern  representatives  only  inhabit  the 
hottest  regions  of  the  globe. 

General  Arrangement  or  Strata. 

On  examining  into  the  structure  of  the  earth's 
crust,  (as  that  small  portion  of  the  exterior  of  the 
globe  accessible  to  man's  observation  is  termed,)  we 
discover  in  all  parts  a  series  of  mineral  masses  evi- 
dently not  scattered  and  mixed  at  random,  but 
arranged  in  much  order,  and  frequently  spread  over 
areas  of  considerable  extent.  And  though,  in  some 
cases,  we  find  that  the  original  position  of  these 
mineral  masses  has  undergone  great  subsequent  dis- 
turbance, proofs  of  the  order  that  once  prevailed  may 
be  distinctly  observed. 

The  greater  part  of  these  mineral  masses,  which 
constitute  the  rocks  and  beds  or  strata  of  the  earth, 
are  evidently  composed  of  matter  deposited  by,  or 
accumulated  under  water,  formed  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  which  is  constantly  in  progress  at  tlie  present 
day,  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  in  the  ocean. 
In  most  instanc88  the  water  carries  down  sand,  clay, 
and  other  sedimentary  matter,  which  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  and  banks  and  shoals  are  formed.  These, 
at  least  such  as  come  under  our  observation,  are 
luually  of  small  extent;  whilst  the  different  groups 
of  itrata  of  the  ancient  world  are  mostly  on  a  scale 
of  great  magnitude.  Thus  we  find  masses  of  limc- 
•tone  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  other 
plkcea  vast  beds  of  sand  or  of  clay.  An  cxaminati(m 
of  tandstone  rocks  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  have 
experienced  the  agitation  of  water  ;  such  arc  called 
sedimentary  deposits.  Some  limestones  yield  evi- 
dence of  similar  agitation,  but  others  appear  to  be 
aggreyatei  or  aggregations  of  particles  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  slowly  deposited  from  water  holding  that 
•abstance  in  solution. 

It  will  be  evident  that  if  we  find  a  scries  of  hori- 
zontal strata  of  sedimentary  origin,  the  uppermost 
bed  most  be  of  later  formation  than  those  which  are 
beneath;  some  instances  occur,  indued,  where  by 
convulsions  of  extraordinary  violence  the  original 
position  of  the  strata  has  bi-en  actually  reversed ; 
but  such  instances  are  rare,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
<  .  <n   to  meet  with  strata   thrown  into  an  in- 

tition. 

These  strata  are  all  characterized  by  their  peculiar 
fossils,  the  greater  part  being  full  of  the  remains 
of  marine  rxuviv,  exactly  as  we  might  expect  to 
find  the  bed  of  the  ocean  at  this  day  filled  with  the 
exavia  of  now  existing  or  lately  perished  animals. 


In  each  system  of  strata  lie  entombed  the  remains 
of  different  races  of  beings,  all  successively  buried 
in  murine  or  fresh-water  sediments,  (the  latter 
being  of  much  rarer  occurrence,)  on  the  same  area 
or  surface,  forming  "a  series  of  monument><"  which 
mark  the  numerous  changes  of  organic  and  inor- 
ganic nature. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  continents  at  some  former  period  existed  in 
a  sedimentary  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  But 
to  have  become  so  consolidated  as  they  are  at 
present,  these  formations  must  have  been  subjected 
to  some  other  condition,  some  other  agent  must  have 
been  at  work.  This  agent  is  supposed  to  be  subter- 
ranean heat,  acting  upon  the  various  substances  of 
which  the  rocks  are  composed,  either  whilst  under 
the  pressure  of  super- incumbent  or  overlying  rocks, 
or  that  of  a  deep  ocean. 

These  sedimentary  rocks,  though  apparei)tly  mo- 
dified by  heat,  arc  evidently  of  aqurous  origin,  or 
formed  by  water  j  but  there  is  another  class  of  rocks 
which  appear  to  be  of  igneous  origin,  or  formed  by 
fire,  or  heat.  Among  these  rocks  are  granite,  trap, 
lava,  ^c.  All  these  igneous  rocks  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  as 
they  all  cither  form  the  lowest  of  the  series  of  rocks, 
or  have  apparently  been  ejected  from  an  unknown 
depth  below,  in  a  melted  state,  as  is  the  case  with 
existing  volcanoes,  they  corroborate  the  opinion  of 
great  central  heat 

These  various  formations  occur  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  though  they  have  hitherto  been  prin- 
cipally studied  in  Europe  and  in  North  America. 
Great  Britain  is  singularly  prolific  in  an  extensive 
range  of  geological  formations,  and  it  has  been 
prettily  said,  "As  if  nature  wished  to  imitate  our 
geological  maps,  she  has  placed  in  the  comer  of 
Europe  our  island,  containing  an  index  series  of 
European  formations  in  full  detail  *."  Indeed,  the 
scries  of  British  strata  represent  very  well  the  suc- 
cession of  stratified  rocks  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
also  in  part  of  AfVica,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
the  agreement  being  very  close  in  those  parts  which 
are  nearest  to  the  British  islands,  and  being  vague 
and  indefinite  as  the  distance  increases.  The  greater 
number  of  recognised  stratified  rocks  occur  in  this 
island,  and  though  volcanoes  arc  unknown,  igneous 
rocks  belonging  to  the  granite  and  trap  formations 
are  met  with  in  some  parts;  and  few  districts  of  such 
comparatively  small  area,  perhaps,  present  so  com- 
plete an  assemblage  of  the  successive  geological 
groups.  This  is  a  fact  of  much  interest  to  the 
British  student  of  geology,  who  thus  may  have  it  in 
his  power  to  study  all  these  formations  in  his  native 
land.  They  do  not,  however,  occur  equally  in  all 
parts  of  the  island,  and  should  our  attention  be  con- 
fined to  a  limited  district,  we  might  very  possibly 
find  the  number  of  strata  exceedingly  limited.  It 
has  been  amusingly  remarked,  that,  "  If  a  stranger 
were  to  land  in  Cornwall,  and,  after  traversing  the 
whole  extent  of  that  county  and  of  North  Devon, 
and  crossing  over  to  St.  David's,  were  to  make  the 
tour  of  North  Wales,  and  from  thence  passing  by 
the  Isle  of  Man,  through  Cumberland,  to  the  south- 
western shores  of  Scotland,  should  proceed  either 
through  the  border  counties,  or  along  the  range  of 
the  Grampians  to  the  German  Ocean,  he  would  con- 
clude from  such  a  journey  of  many  hundred  miles, 
that  Britain  was  a  thinly  peopled,  sterile  region,  whose 
principal  inhabitants  were  miners  and  mountaineers. 

"  Another  foreigner,  arriving  on  the  coast  of  Devon, 
and  crossing  the  midland  counties,  from   the  mouth 

•  WoiwiLL'*  il«s<MrMry  Adiirtu,  1830. 
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of  the  Exe  ti>  that  of  the  Tyuc,  would  fiiiU  ■  sue 
cession  of  fertile  hills  and  vulleys,  thickly  ovcrxprcud 
with  towns  and  citic-.s,  and  in  many  partii  crowilvd 
with  a  manul'ucturin^  popnlution,  whoKC  indnstry  in 
Tnaintuiiied  by  the  coal  with  which  the  struta  of  these 
districts  are  abundantly  interspersed. 

"A  tliird  foni^'ner  nii^ht  travel  from  the  coast  of 
Dorset  to  the  const  of  Yorkshire,  over  elevated  plains 
of  oolitic  linicHtone,  or  of  chalk,  without  a  Hiiigle 
inountuin,  or  mine,  or  coal-pit,  or  any  important 
manufactory,  and  occupied  by  a  population  almost 
exclusively  agricultural. 

"  Let  us  suppose  these  three  strangers  to  meet  at 
the  termination  of  their  journeys,  and  to  compare 
their  respective  observations :  how  widely  different 
then  would  be  the  results  to  which  each  would  have 
arrived  re-specting  the  actual  condition  of  (ireat 
Britain*." 

These  dilTercnccs  would  have  arisen  from  the  pe- 
culiar geological  structure  of  the  different  parts  of 
uur  island.  And  in  a  similar  manner,  the  student 
in  geology,  if  he  would  become  acquainted  by  per- 
sonal observation  with  the  various  strata,  must  direct 
bis  course  with  due  consideration,  and  not  expect  to 
meet  with  the  whole  series  in  a  limited  district,  but 
only  to  accomplish  it  by  extensive  and  judicious 
travel  and  research. 

To  this  arrangement  of  the  strata  perhaps  the  pro- 
sperity of  Great  Britain  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
attributed,  for  the  three  principal  sources  of  national 
wealth, — mining,  manufactures,  and  agriculture, — 
are  thus  combined  in  the  small  compass  of  this 
island, 

which  stiinds 

As  Noptiine's  pork  ribbed  and  pnind  in 
\Vith  rocks  unscnleable,  mid  roaring  waters. 
With  Kmids  thjit  will  not  bear  her  enemy's  boati, 
But  suck  them  to  the  top-mast. 

*  Dr.  BucKLAMO'a  Biitlgewattr  Trtatiu. 
[Abridged  rrom  Zornlin's  Recreatiout  in  Otology.'] 

If  we  know  ourselves,  wo  shall  remember  the  condescen- 
sion, beniRuity,  and  love,  that  is  due  to  inferiors ;  the 
afTabihty,  friendship,  and  kindness,  wo  ouglit  to  show  to 
equals ;  the  regard,  deference,  and  honour,  wo  owo  to 
superiors ;  and  the  candour,  integrity,  and  benevolence,  we 
owe  to  all. — Mason. 

WiiKX  'mongst  yon  venerable  oaks  I  rove, 

T  own  tlio  Deity  that  fills  the  grove  ; 

if  till'  sago  tree  no  voire  |iropliotic  gives, 

If  ii!  its  bark  no  fablod  Hryad  lives, 

Ho  gave  each  towering  trunk  to  riso,  He  spread 

'J'lio  waving  fiiliago  of  oai'li  rovoroad  head  ; 

Known  in  oacli  loaf  nnfolding  to  the  Spring, 

Soon  in  c.ieh  insect  of  the  mt>anest  wing, 

Found  in  each  herb,  each  flower  that  docks  the  field, 

In  every  walk  conversed  with  and  Ix-hold  : 

Blost  iiitoremtrso  !   when  deigns  with  man  to  join 

Tlio  all-gracious  prcsonco  of  the  Power  divine  ; 

When,  groat  example  of  prinie\-al  grace, 

Man  comniunos  with  liis  God  as  face  to  face. 

Bishop  IIubd. 


Home  !  'tis  the  name  of  alt  that  sweetens  life  ; 

It  speaks  the  warm  aftection  of  a  wife, 

The  lisping  halie  that  prattles  on  the  knee 

In  all  the  playful  grace  of  infancy. 

The  spot  where  fond  parental  love  may  trace 

The  growing  virtues  of  a  blooming  race. 

Oh  !  'tis  a  wonl  of  more  than  magic  spell, 

Whoso  sjicrod  jwwor  tlio  wanderer  best  eon  tell  ; 

He  who,  long  distant  from  his  native  l.ind. 

Feels  at  her  name  his  eager  soul  expand ; 

Whether  as  i>atriot,  Iiusband,  father,  friend, 

To  tlmt  dear  i>oint  his  thouglits,  liLs  wishi>s  bend  ; 

And  still  he  owns,  where'er  his  footsteps  roam, 

Life's  choicest  blessings  centre  all,  iu  Home  ! 
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Srttinn, 

The  name  of  this  month  is  derived  from  the  Roman 
custom  of  burning  expiatory  sacrifices,  called  Feb- 
rvatia.  The  first  day  of  the  inonth  i-t  called  in  the 
Calendarium  Xalurale,  Prim  avekai.is,  or  the  first  day 
of  early  Spring.  Still,  however,  the  early  part  of  the 
month  belongs  to  Winter;  and  although  the  cold  i* 
considerably  diminished,  and  the  ice  everywhere  be- 
gins to  melt,  yet  the  aspect  of  nature  is  gloomy — the 
trees  appear  like  lifeless  skeletons,  with  none  of  that 
fleshy  verdure  which  makes  them  lor)k  so  beautiful 
in  .Summer — the  skies  arc  cold  and  their  aspect  is 
gray — our  favourite  country  walks  are  miry  and  on 
inviting — the  air  is  either  damp  and  foggy  or  cold 
and  keen — we  feel  inclined  to  wonder  where  the  fea- 
thered tribe  can  find  a  home,  and  where  they  can 
procure  their  food  :  let  one  of  Scotland's  sweetest 
poets  answer  us. 

The  fowLi  of  heaven, 

Tamed  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 
The  winnowing  store,  .iiul  claim  the  little  boon 
Which  I'rovidenoe  assigns  thoni.     One  iilonc>, 
The  K.'.II.M'a.t.  sacrrd  to  Ow  l..in.,,.l,,,l,l  j-oiIh, 
Wisi  1  I  of  the  cnii 

In  jin  ind  thoniy  I  im-s 

His  shivering  mates,  and  |iays  to  tnuted  man 
His  annual  visit. — (Sraiiame. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the  ice  and  snow  are 
suddenly  melted  by  a  thaw,  accompanied  by  a  south 
wind  and  much  rain,  great  injury  is  done  to  the 
country  by  torrents  of  water  from  the  hills,  whereby 
brooks  and  rivers  are  swollen  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  beds  ;  the  ice  is  broken  up  with  great  violence, 
and,  borne  along  by  the  flood,  is  dashed  against 
barges  and  bridges,  sometimes  to  the  destruction  of 
both  ;  the  fields  are  often  inundated,  trees  and  em- 
bankments, and  sometimes  cattle,  washed  away,  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  great  losses  of  pro[)erty 
are  sustained.  The  thaw  is  often  succeeded  by  frost 
and  snow,  and  the  alternations  from  cold  to  mild 
weather  are  frequent. 

As  the  month  advances,  we  observe  many  harbin- 
gers of  Spring,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world.  The  sweet  notes  of  the  woodlark  are  heard, 
and  tlie  raven  and  the  rook  begin  to  repair  their 
nests  ;  geese  begin  to  lay,  and  the  thrush  and  the 
chatlinch  are  already  tuning  their  sweet  pipes  ;  the 
wood-owls  are  ready  with  their  hoot,  and  towards 
nii'ht  partridges  begin  to  be  heard  making  their  well- 
known  harsh  noise  ;  the  missel,  blackbird,  wren,  and 
robin  are  in  song,  and  may  be  heard,  even  in  frosty 
weather.  In  warm  days  the  bees  begin  to  show  signs 
of  their  active  industry,  and  red  buttexflies,  which 
have  concealed  themselves  within  our  houses  during 
winter,  sometimes  fly  about  our  rooms.  On  fine 
days  gnats  and  some  other  insects  commence  their 
sports  ;  the  hedge-sparrow  chirps  his  ineffectual  song; 
skylarks  sing  on  sunny  mornings,  and  the  field-lark 
enlivens  the  stubble-fields  with  his  brilliant  notes. 

As  soon  as  the  earth  is  softened,  (says  Aikin.)  moles  go 
to  work  iu  throwing  up  their  hillocks.  Under  some  of  the 
largest,  a  little  lielow  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  make 
their  nests  "of  moss,  in  which  four  or  live  young  »re  found 
at  a  time.  These  animals  feed  on  worni«,  beetles,  and  the 
roots  of  plants.    They  do  much  mischief  iu  gardens,  by 
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[February  1 


lotxenine;  Tm>\  ilrvonrinB  flowcr-rooU.  bikI  in  the  fi<>l<U  by 

will. 

oui  ■■'' 

»:i..  '■■"■ 


"111.  wuiiublc  world  now  nUo  present*  ub  with  a 
few  heraUli  of  the  young  Spring  :  niuny  plants  rise 
up,  but  few  flowcm  are  har.iy  enough  to  ap|>car. 
The  delicate  snowdrop  has  prepared  its  modest  bell 
bv  I'  i>-evc,  and  Kometinien  earlier  :   hence  the 

pj).  of  "  our   lady  of  February,"  "  the  fair 

irniid  ot   IV'.jruary,"  and  "  I'tirification  flower,"  have 
been  applied  to  it  in   Romnn  Cntholio  times. 

Alrcaily  no« 

yiNir; 
miiy  ixjwer. 


Tin-  tirsl,  J.:,' 

A 

11 

Ii 

A: 


■.ii'  M.'1'mii-..-s  I'uiui  retains, 
iu  iu  icy  veins. IUhbauld. 

In  nulu  wcaiucr  un  occasional  primrose  is  found 
llowerini;  on  warm  banks  :  but  the  general  time  for 
flow  1  mouth  or  two  later.     Uyaciuths  flower 

to  1  i  glasses,  and  aflord  a  graceful  ornament 

in  our  ruonis.  Mosses  and  lichens  are  rich  and 
various,  and  will  reward  the  close  attention  of  the 
lover  of  nature.  The  green  leaves  of  the  dalTodil  ap- 
pear •  the  red  primrose,  and  tlic  yellow  Spring  crocus  ; 
polyanthuses  and  daisies,  occai-ionally,  and  in  shcl- 
ten.'d  situations,  begm  to  display  their  charms  :  the 
periwinkle  creeps  along,  bearing  its  small  bine  flower: 
the  common  pilewort,  or  lesser  celandine,  that  "  pro- 
phet of  delight  and  mirth,"  must  not  be  forgotten, 
with  its  little  yellow  stars,  like  gems  <m  the  wood 
sides,  especially  as  that  true  poet  of  nature.  Words 
worth,  has  written  such  beautiful  lines  in  its  praise. 
The  elder-tree  now  puts  forth  its  flower-buds  ;  the 
catkins  of  the  hazel  are  apparent  in  the  hedges ; 
gooseberry  and  currant  trees  put  forth  young  leaves 
by  the  end  of  the  month  ;  and  the  ascent  of  sap  in 
plants  and  trees  is  one  of  the  wonderful  preparatives 
of  the  scene  of  vernal  life  and  beauty,  of  freshness 
and  vitality,  which  makes  Spring  the  most  delicious 
time  of  the  year. 

'riit-o  n  lUi'd  nhooU 

Bill  lliowiiid 

M.i  It  CTf's, 

81i..  'in, 

Ai.  spn-na, 

Bimi  bua^-l  ucw  clijuiii^,  iimi  nmn'  liiou  tliey  have  lost. 


U 
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Af 


life, 

.lU 

^iork-s 

ConpBB. 


A*  soon  as  the  ground  is  sufliciently  thawed  the 
farmer  begins  bis  work  in  the  fields  ;  he  [doughs  up 
his  fallows,  and  sows  Spring  wheat,  beans,  and  peas  ; 
•et«  early  potatoes  ;  drains  wet  lands  ;  dresses  and 
repaini  hedges  ;  lops  trees,  and  plants  those  which 
thrive  best  in  a  wet  soil,  such  as  poplars  and  willows. 

In  clear  weather  the  southern  i^ky  displays  a  grand 
exhibitiou  of  stars :  the  brilliant  stars  Sirius  and 
Procyon,   and   those    composing    the    beautiful  con- 
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Orion,  r. 

it     b<-lt4T 


visible  all  night, 
this  article,  than  by 
u  to  one  of  the  two  poems 
we  have  already  alluded. 
'.  we  know  not  for 
.  ;  we  prefer,  how- 
ever, to  give  it  as  the  poet  wnite  it,  without  marring 
its  beauty  by  making  it  iucumplctc. 


c.-i 

bv 

T; 


•cut  IS  gi 

II,    in   a   I 


To    TUB   SUALL   CrLASDIVB. 

rAXiiiet,  lilies,  kinectips,  duisies, 
lAfi  I'        ■■  •'     

I'l 
I.on; 

'II    . 
There's  ft  ;  iiall  bo  mine, 

Tistlielii.  ;ie. 

Kyus  u( Kuiiic  moil  Uavul  far, 

Fnrtl-'-.i' ■:■  -' 

U|>:.  iliey  (fQ, 

M.  .  ^     ;  rout! 

I'm  «.<>  i;rral  ua  lliev,  1  trow, 

biiiru  tlio  day  1  I'oiinJ  tbeo  out, 
Litdu  Mower  ! — I'll  muko  n  stir, 
l.ikii  a  tjruat  lustrououiur, 

.\liHleii(,  vol  wiihal  nn  olf, 

]toM,  Olid  lu%Uh  of  tbvNclf : 

Uincti  wu  ueeds  must  (ii-st  Imvu  met, 

I  have  been  tlue,  liijjli  and  low, 
Tliirly  years  or  more,  uud  yot 

"IVus  a  fuco  I  did  not  know  ; 
TlioH  hast  now,.go  where  1  may 
I'ifly  greetings  iu  a  duy> 

lire  a  leaf  is  on  a  bush. 

In  the  time  before  tlio  thrush 

Ila*<  a  tlionght  about  lier  iimt. 

Thou  wilt  eonu-  with  liulf  a  call, 
Bjireadiug  out  il  !  least 

Ijike  a  lureb  ; 

Tellin){  tales  abwui  u.i   r...ii, 
A\nicn  we've  little  warmtli,  or  none. 

I'uuts,  vain  men  iu  their  mood  I 
Travel  with  the  multitude; 
Never  heed  lluin  ;  I  aver 

1'hat  they  uU  are  wanton  wooers  ; 
IJut  tlio  thrifty  cottager, 

AVlio  Dlirsi  little  out  of  doors, 
.Toys  to  spy  thee  near  ber  home ; 
Spring  is  coming.  Thou  art  come  t 

Comfort  have  thou  of  thy  merit. 
Kindly,  una'vsuininj;  hpiiit ! 
Careless  of  thy  iieij^hbourhood. 

Thou  dost  show  thy  plea-suiit  faoo 
On  the  moor,  tuid  in  the  wood. 

In  tho  lane — there's  not  a  place. 
Howsoever  mean  it  be. 
But  'tis  good  enough  for  thee. 

Ill  1.,  (Ml  il„.  v,.|low  fljwci-8, 
Chi^  Muring  hours  !• 

liui:  a  will  bu  seen, 

AVhi'lliur  wu  will  sue  ur  no; 
Others,  too,  of  lofty  mien  ; 

'I'hey  h  l.llin;.'8  do. 

Taken  jii.  i'u  thiuo. 

Little,  hiiiui.ii;  i  >  i.u.cim.;  .' 

Prophet  of  delight  and  inirtli, 
Seoiiied  and  ^lighled  ujiuu  earth  ; 
Ilernl'l  of  u  mif;hty  hand, 

(If      '  '    .         ■ 

Sin,, 

In  -.m:  i.iii'..-  iiiv  tiKiiiym?,  jjurMling. 
I  will  liing  as  doth  behove. 
Hymns  iu  praise  of  wliat  I  love. 


ON  EARLY  IMPRESSIONS. 

So  powerful  is  the  effect  of  first  impressions  and 
habits,  that  though  a  man  may  succeed  in  freeing  his 
mind  from  prejudices,  they  will  still  retain  some  power 
over  bis  iiiiaginatioii  and  his  alfectiuns  ;  and,  there- 
fore, however  well  hs  may  speculate,  his  opinions  will 
lose  their  power  in  situations  where  practical  assist- 
ance is  required  ;  when  his  temper  may  be  soured  by 
misfortune,  or  ill-health,  or  when  he  may  be  exposed 
to  the  contagion  of  popular  errors.     How  ditlercut 
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would  !)c  the  on*r  were  HncBtiim  ronf!nrtc<l  from  the 

l)ij!niiiii|T  witli  '  '  'f"- 

[iri'"?!  triitli  mill  ">'■>■, 

wliiit    aiil  WDuld   they  not    rccrive   t'roni    tin-  itiingiiiii- 

tidii  mill  the  heart,  trniiicd  to  I'lmspirc  wiih  them  in 

ttip  same  direction  !      What  advantages  might  not  he 

.derived  from  a  proper  nttcntiim  to  early  impressions 

nd  B»«oeiation«,  in  giving  support  to  those  principles 

rhich  arc  connected  svitli  human  happiness  !      Let  me 

appose  the  happy  period  arrived  when  all  the  prcpos- 

pasions  ut'  chiiiihood  and  youth  were  directed  to  aup- 

ort  the  pure  and    sublime  truths    of   religi(m  and 

liorality  :   they  would   assist  and  fortify  our   reason 

gainst  the  Rci'ptiiul  suggestions  of  irreligion,  disap- 

K>iutment,   and    melancholy.     Our  daily  experience 

jay  convince  us  how  susceptible  the  tender  mind  is  of 

pep  impressions,  and  what  important  and  permanent 

Tects  are  produced  on  the  characters   and  happiness 

of  individuals,  by  the  casvial   associations   formed   in 

childhood.      It   is   the   business   of  eduration,  not  to 

counteract  this  ctmstitution  of  nature,  but  to  direct  it. 

If  it  be  possible  for  the  influence  of  fashion  to  veil 

the   native   deformity  of  vice,  and  to  give  to  low  and 

sordid,  and  criminal  pursuits  and  indulgences  the  ap- 

l)earunce  of  spirit,  of  elegance,  and  of  gaiety,  can  we 

doubt  the  possibility  of  connecting  in  the  tender  mind 

those   pleasing   associations   with    pursuits    that    are 

truly  honourable  and  noble? Dugald  Stuart. 
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KIRKSTALL  ABBEY,  YORKSHIRE. 

RKSTALi.  AnsKY  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
St  beautiful  siwcimens  of  architectural  ruins  now 
be  found  in  England,  and  is  one  that  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  numerous  antiquaries,  architects,  and 
painters.  It  is  situated  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  lovely  vale 
of  the  Aire,  near  the  north  bank  of  that  river,  and 
about  three  miles  westward  of  the  town  of  Leeds. 

The  abbey  dates  its  origin  in  the  year  1  1;V2. 
Henry  de  Lacey,  being  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  made 
a  vow,  that  if  he  should  recover,  he  would  build  an 
abbey  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  the 
Cistercian  Order.  AcLordingly,  upon  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  he  gave  the  town  of  Bernoldswick,  with 
its  iippurtenauecs,  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  name  was 
then  changed  to  St.  Mary's  Mount.  In  11-1",  Alex- 
ander, prior  of  Fountains  Abbey*,  was  made  first 
abbot  of  the  new  abbey  then  to  be  built;  and  on  the 
18th  of  May,  with  twelve  monks  and  ten  converts, 
he  left  Fountains  Abbey,  and  located  himself  on  St. 
Mary's  Mount,  the  place  being  confirmed  to  him  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York. 

Here  they  appear  to  have  suffered  many  privations 
until  the  abbey  was  ready  for  their  reception ;  but  it 
was  at  length  completed,  Henry  do  Lacey,  who  made 
the  first  grant,  being  at  the  whole  expense  of  the  erec- 
tion, himself  laying  the  first  stone. 

Hugh  Bigot,  earl  of  Norfolk,  afterwards  claimed 
the  lordship  of  Bernoldswick  j  and  the  abbot  thence 
held  it  of  him  for  five  marks  per  annum  ;  hut  at  the 
request  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  earl  afterwards 
made  a  free  gilt  of  it  to  the  monks.  During  the  life 
of  this  abbot,  the  buildings  wore  extended  by  the 
addition  of  a  church,  dorniilorios  both  for  monks  and 
lay-brothers,  refectory,  cloister  and  chapter-house. 

The  revenues  of  the  abbey  were  so  well  managed, 
that,  at  a  visitation  in  the  year  1301,  the  monks  of 
this  establishment  were  found  to  have  21 G  draught 
oxen,  ICO  cows,  l;'i2  yearlings  and  bullocks,  90  calves, 
4000  sheep  and  lambs  ;  whde  their  debts  amounted 
to  only  l(iO/.  : — we  say  only,  for  many  of  the  nionas- 
♦  Sec  SolwHny  SfB^unr,  Vol.  X  V-,  p.  iiS. 


tcries  of  that   period  were  derply  in  »1»H». 

dJsKidutiiin  of  monnittic  v' 

of  Mmry  tlir    F.i?hth,    fh 

A I  1  U.  per 

Dm  ■.  I3».  -ur 

.Speed.      It  was  surrendered  by  Job' 
abbot,    Norember   'J'.'.    1.110.  the   tl 
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reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  whom  tlir  site  wm 
granted  to  Thomas  Cranmer,  arthbi'hop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  his  heirs,  in  exchange  for  other  land.  In 
the  reign  of  ^;dwr'-|  •'■•  ^^-'i.  •!.••  myal  licence  wm 
granted  to  the  A'  ■  tUt  the  said  pre- 

mises to  I'ctcr  HuiiuMiinii  iiiio  iiuuTS,  for  the  use  of 
Thomas,  a  younger  son  of  the  Archbishop,  and  hit 
heirs.     It  sii'  '  ■   '  '  ■    :.d«, 

end  is  now  ' 

Not  many  years  alter  li  abbey, 

various    parts    of   the   mi/  1    away 

piecemeal.  The  lead  from  the  r.«if,  llic  bells,  and 
everything  of  value  wliieh  could  he  removed,  were 
taken    away    for   the  ''er 

the  dissolutiim :  and  ^  .      .    '  "' 

Leeds  resorted  to  the  lieserled  abbey  ns  a  i/uarry 
whence  they  might  procure  stones  for  building  ;  but 
its  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  town,  together 
with  the  increased  use  of  brick,  happily  prevented 
these  depredations  from  effecting  the  entire  destruc> 
tion  of  the  building.  But,  as  it  has  been  observed, 
it  is  to  the  neglect  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  the 
tinregarded  growth  of  ivy,  antl  the  muturity  of  vast 
elms  and  other  forest  trees,  which  have  been  suffered 
to  si)ring  up  among  the  walls,  that  Kirkstall  has 
become,  as  a  single  object,  one  of  the  picturesque 
and  beautiful  ruins   in  the  kingdom. 

The  general  architectural  merit  of  this  abbey  has 
been  stated  by  Dr.  Whitaker,  the  learned  historian  of 
Leeds,  in  the  following  words: — 

The  great  nierit  of  this  structure,  as  a  study  for  those 
who  are  desirous  of  Bssi|;ning  by  internal  evidence  a  proper 
date  to  every  ancient  building,  is  its  unity  of  desiuii  and 
execution.  Kirkstall  Abbey  is  a  monument  of  the  skill,  llio 
taste,  and  the  per>'  '  '  '     .:ly, 

there  are  in   the  er- 

Ihouuht,  no  (levin  1  llio 

arranKenient,  the  i  -nt 

npartments,  arc  n^  ,  ,         ipio 

which  prevuilc<l  in  the  construcllun  of  reiigiuui  houses. 
erected  for,  mther  than  at  the  expense  of,  the  trmnks ;  but 
every  niouUlinn  and  ornament  appears  t"  '^ht 

from  u>o"lfU   previously  Ktudieil  uud  a<\  ml 

plan.     \  !y  one  step  from  the  ]  vie, 

the  cob  cluireh  arc  massv  as  ■  ilie 

loi'-  -    •    '    --■' '-■■  ;pi- 

tii:  yet 

n«.ii._.  , . ^ .,  ...    •  .....■_,  .  ..\un. 

The  whole  building  appears  to  be  of  the  early  Nor- 
man Biylc,  with  the  exception  of  some  ornaments  iu 
the  turrettcd  and  pinnacled  style,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  tower,  which  are  of  the  age  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  and  the  Eiiihth.  The  church  is  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  and  had  which  remained  entire 

until  al.'out  sixty  .ii  an  accident  occurred 

which  appears  to  have  thud  originated.  The  great 
kitchen  of  Kirkstall,  together  with  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments extending  eastward  fn)in  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  quadrangle  towards  the  foundations  of  the 
abbot's  lodgings,  is  of  much  later  date  than  the  rest ; 
and  an  imprudent  superstructure  on  the  original  tow«?r, 
which  rose  but  little  above  the  acute-angled  roof  of 
the  church,  overweighed  one  of  the  four  great  columns 
at  the  intersection,  which,  after  giving  warning  of  its 
approaching  fall  for  several  years,  was  suddenly 
crushed  by  the  vast  superincumbent  pile,  on  'Wednes- 
day night,  Jan.  27,  \770,  and  brought  down  in  its 
ruin  more  than  two  sides  of  the  tower.     Considered 
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incn-ly  m  a  ruin,  the  effect  of  the  church  wm  psrhapa 
impruvcd  by  the  catastrophe ;  but  the  \isible  detach- 
ment uf  the  cud  at  the  oorth  tranaept,  aud  above  all 
of  the  great  east  window,  from  the  adjoining  walls, 
threatened  tu  reduce  the  whole  to  ruin. 

nie  chuptcr-house,  which  still  remains  nearly  entire, 
ic  partly  u  remnant  o(  the  original  structure,  and 
partly  an  culargonicnt  »hortly  before  the  dissolution. 
Th  V  was  a  vaulted  room,  supported  by  cylin- 

Ufi  -ns,  each  consistiuf;  of  a  single  stone.    The 

doniiitury  i!<  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  over  the 
set  of  buddings  that  verge  to  the  southward  from  the 
transepts,  whdc  others  suppose  that  this  part  of  the 
monastery  was  placed  over  the  range  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  south-west  angle  of  the  church. 

The  cloister-court,  or  quadrangle,  represented  in 
our  engraving,  surrounds  a  range  of  buildings  j  and 
from  tins  court,  as  Dr.  Whitaker  justly  observes,  the 
vaned  perspective,  the  broken  masses  of  alternate 
light  aud  shade  diversifying  the  gloom,  must  have 
been  admirably  adapted  to  the  solemnity  of  the  mo- 
nastic life.  The  cloister-court  is  now  preserved  from 
mtrusion  as  an  orchard,  but  it  was  formerly  the  ceme- 
tery not  only  of  the  monks,  but  also  of  the  wealthy 
iaity  in  the  neighbouring  country.  A  few  fragments 
of  gra\e!<tones  and  crosses  remain,  but  there  is  only 
one  remnant  uf  an  iuscription,  on  which  little  more  is 
visible  than  the  word  IIicard,  in  old  English  charac- 
ters. The  lavatory,  near  the  south-east  corner,  has 
l»een  richly  adorned ;  westward  from  this  was  the 
refectory,  c-.  groined  and  not  very  spacious  apartment. 
The  original  windows  of  the  abbey   have  been  single 


round-headed  lights,  the  first  enlargement  of  the 
genuine  Saxon  and  early  Noriunn  loophole,  which 
was  never  intended  for  glass.  For  though  Uenediot 
Biscop  is  known  to  have  introduced  this  great  improve- 
ment into  his  church  ot  Jarrow,  the  use  of  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  general  among  the  Saxons,  aud 
the  narrow  apertnrcs  in  their  massy  walls  evidently 
point  at  a  struggle  between  the  admission  of  light  aud 
the  exclusion  of  cold. 

Rut  no  sooner  (says  Or.  Whitaker)  did  the  use  of  glass 
beruiiio  (general,  than  windows  be);au  to  expand,  (liiit  int« 
broader  siliKlo  liKhts,  and  next  into  two,  included  in  the 
aweep  of  one  common  aieh,  but  I  conceive  the  introduction 
of  painted  {;lass  to  have  >u)(Ke>tcd  the  necessity  of  widely- 
ramified  windows,  first,  pcrhupn  for  the  pur|>oseof<Ii>playiiig 
an  extended  surlaco  of  vivid  colouring,  or  a  large  group  of 
historicnl  figures,  and,  secondly,  in  or<ler  to  cumiieiisulo,  by 
a  wider  surface,  for  the  quantity  of  lij:ht  exetudod  by  their 
tuns.  Tbis  idea,  winch  1  have  never  met  with  bolbre,  is 
confirmed  by  cbronolopy.  The  earliest  stained  t;la»s  which 
we  read  of,  at  least  lu  the  north  of  England,  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  monks  of  Rivaulx  about  the  year  1 I4U.  At 
this  precise  period,  the  narrow  single  li|;lits  be)jan  to  expand  ; 
and  as  the  use  of  it  grew  more  and  more  general,  the  sui 
faces  of  windows  l)ecamo  wider  and  more  diversified. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  within  a  few  days 
after  the  fall  of  the  tower  before  alluded  to,  several 
fragments  of  little  tobacco-pipes,  or  at  least  siiioking 
pipes,  were  discovsred  imbedded  in  the  mortar.  This 
has  been  considered  as  a  proof  that  long  before  the 
introduction  of  tobacco  from  America,  the  practice 
of  inliuling  the  smoke  of  some  indigenous  vegetable 
prevailed  in  England. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  CONVULSION  AND 
LAND-SLIP  i 

MAR    AXMOVTB,    DKVON. 

The  convulsion  of  which  we  now  give  a  hricf  dcs- 

(' •    ■■■    'irrcd  on  111'-  •^.>nili   rout  of  Devonshire, 

of  two  I:  'f  the  mouth  of  the 

rm  I  -w.  .iiiw  the  town  >■.  .  ■>  ..^  a.  nnd  nbout  one  and 
a  hiilf  louth-eost  frora  Axmouth  xiUajjc.  Wc  will 
not  enlarge  on  th'  '  '       '  '    t  it  ha»  excited 

throiisthoul   the   c  sity  which  has 

)  ,.ij  <>i  |>cri>uu<  who  have 

.t    cuter  at  once  on   thu 

in'-nced  nt  thr*e  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 


i    by  u  crusUtug 

iiiwevcr,  further 

cK-curred  until  lour  ocl  moruiiig  of  Christ- 

vi:!^   T);i\     wLiu    sDiuo   ,  -   of  tlic    farm,    who 

4CS  built  ou  thu  slope  of  the  debris 

,„  ,...   •■•■■■■  '<vi'i<<-ned  bjr  noises  similar  to 

that  which  had  li  t   the   night   before.     On 

getting  up  and  eii>ica>>',.,iug  to  open  the  door,  the 
nan  who  dwelt  in  one  of  them,  discovered  that  it 
was  so  wrenched  and  distorted,  that  he  could  not 
aceompli:>h    his    purpose    without   violence   and    the 

He  then  saw  that  the 
li  him — that  it  was  sub- 
-•  a — that  it  was  gaping 
V.  .ills  of  his  dwelling 
^  as  if  ready  to  fall.  He 
out,  and  proceeded  to 
11,  for  no  one  knew 
'c  end.  During  the 
'ly  the  disruption  continued; 
i  grinding  noise  resembling 
r,  and  causing  the  earth  to 
..  ;^uce  from  the  actual  disturb- 
ance. An  immense  tract,  extending  east  and  west 
one  mile  in  length,  and  many  hundred  feet  in 
width,  subsided  or  sank  down  so  as  to  form  a  ravine 
or  chasm  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  depth. 
Parts  of  several  fields,  included  in  this  area,  de- 
al; so  that 
now  at  the 
.  aud  uiily  llirown  into  a 
bi^ine  level,  as  they  were 
i-an  be 
;irross 


assistance    of 
proiind  was 


Wvl 

then 

his  landlord 
how  far  it  v 
whole  of  Chi 
making  a  r 
some  kinds  > 
tremble  at  a  g. 


ECeuded  with 

their  surfaces 

bot^ 

slai. 

befure.      1  ii. 

traced  on  al.'i 

the    high    co'  A. 

This  regular:  :  'Is 

the  eaiiteru  and  western   extremities  of   the  chasm — 

particularly     towards    the    former — the     devastation 

has    been    extraordinary    and    complete.      Columnar 

masses,  resembling  vast  pinnacles  or  towers  of  chalk, 

are    in    some  places   left   standing,   whilst  the  more 

liruken   and  crushed  parts  have  sunk  around  them: 

immense    banks    of  flint    and    broken    rock   rise  in 


hillocks    on  every  side,  whilst  tli     -- 

scored  in  seams  many  feet  wide  ; 

orchard  is  to  l>c  seen  in  one  part,  un 

ded  to  a  level  much  lower  than  it  I 

some  of  its  trees  ■•■• 

raaoy  others  arc 

next  season.     A    wuuU  U 

brokra  np  in  the  ^ame  way 

tioi 

tb. 

isf'  Kieur. 

'i  I  .  !  r,  is  but  one  moiety  of  the  phe- 

nomenon.   It  ranges  cast  and  west,  and  parallel  with 


is  rent  and 
An  entire 

1,1^    (li~r<  11 


I  :  and 
rrific. 


tl;  re:   and  in  runniup;  through  the  district, 

lu  II  the  main  land  u  portion  of  the  original 

country  uicasuring  one  mile  in  length  by  half  a  mile 
in  width.  This  huge  mass,  so  cut  oil,  has  been 
forced  on  its  foundation  many  yards  in  a  southerly 
direction  towards  the  sea,  inclined  somewhat  from 
its  former  level,  nnd  rent  and  depressed  into  terraces. 
The  bed  of  the  sea  also,  the  whole  way  along  in  front 
of  it,  has  been  lifted  up  to  the  height  of  forty  feet 
above  the  surface,  to  n  great  distance  out  from  the 
original  line  of  coast,  now  forming  reefs  and  islands, 
inside  which  arc  bays  and  small  harbours,  into 
which  boats  have  been,  and  have  found  good  sound- 
ings. These  reefs  of  thrown-up  rock  are  covered 
with  marine  productions,  such  as  corallines,  sea- 
and  shells.  The  western  basin  somewhat  re- 
.  s  the  Cobb  at  Lyme  ;  but  it  has  the  advan- 
tage over  it  in  being  larger  in  size :  the  eastern  basin 
is  entered  through  a  long  narrow  channel,  which  then 
widens  into  a  larger  bay. 

We  must  now  enter  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  catises 
of  so  vast  and  violent  a  revolution.  It  was  at  first 
supposed  to  have  been  an  earthquake,  according  to 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  that  is,  a  dislocation 
of  the  earth  by  the  agency  of  subterranean  fire. 
A  closer  examination,  however,  of  the  component 
materials  of  the  district,  and  a  mature  consideration 
of  other  accessaries  acting  thereon,  will  incline  to 
decide  otherwise.  It  is  most  probable  that  water, 
and  not  fire,  has  been  the  cause ;  and,  in  order  to 
make  this  apparent,  it  is  requisite  to  mention  the 
geological  construction  of  these  hills. 

The  upper  stratum,  running  through  the  cliffs,  is 
chalk.  This  rests  on  the  green-sand  formation,  much 
consolidated,  and  alternated  with  seams  of  chert,  a 
species  of  opaque  flint.  ISeueath  this  comes  n  deep 
bed  of  loose,  sandy  marl,  or  "  fox  mould,"  as  it  is 
locally  termed,  and  it  is  this  unstable  and  friable  soil 
that  contains  the  chief  causes  of  the  disturbances 
under  consideration ;  and  lastly  this  stratum  is  sup- 
ported by  the  blue  lias,  a  formation  partly  composed 
of  beds  of  tough  and  impenetrable  clay.  These  being 
the  component  strata,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  in 
order  to  the  understanding  of  this  explanation,  that 
all  the  soils  above  the  lias  are  pervious  to  water,  but 
the  clay  in  the  lowest  bed  resists  it.  Tlie  rain  and 
other  atmospheric  moisture  which  falls  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  the  springs  of  water  which  may  tend 
towards  one  point,  will  filter  through  the  chalk  and 
sandstone,  and  be  mainly  absorbed  in  the  spongy  fox 
mould.  It  cannot  descend  lower,  because  the  clay  of 
the  lias  resists  it.  Now,  where  the  edgea  of  these 
soils  are  exposed  along  the  clilTs,  so  as  to  lay  them 
bare  and  unsupported,  this  water  will  be  seen  oozing 
in  springs  out  of  the  sandy  mould  immediately  above 
the  clay — which  it  carries  away  with  it — slowly  and 
almost  imperceptibly  perhaps,  but  surely  aud  inevi- 
tably. Such  a  process,  going  on  through  the  course 
of  age«,  must  necessarily  undermine  the  superincum- 
bent strata;  and  when  a  season  occurs  more  wet  than 
ordinary,  and  such  indeed  as  England  has  experienced 
during  the  past  summer,  the  catastrophe  is  hastened 

'   us  we  now  describe. 

I  MCc  of  such  a  great 

1',  by  lis  ovci  .  lit,  to  act 

was  this  later..  -erved  to 

the  bed  of  the  sea,  previously  seven 

.    ..  ii  the  surface,  now  into  reefs  forty  feet 

above. 

Although  the  effect  produced  is  as  terrific  and 
ruinous  as  if  the  fires  of  Vesuvius  had  been  the  agent, 
yet  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  fire  had  ipdeed 
no  part  in  it.      Several  other  places  on  the  south 
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coast  of  England  exhibit  the  remains  of  similar  cun- 
vulsioiis,  wrought,  without  doubt,  in  ii  similar  way, 
but  in  what  ago  it  is  iiiijii>N«iljlt.-  tu  suy,  ax  iin  record 
of  such  uu  occurrence  cxiHts  to  inform  us.  The  Un- 
derdid" in  the  Isle  of  Wight  miiy  be  iuNtanccd  as  one  j 
the  I'inhoy  Cliffs,  only  three  miles  east  of  Culverholc 
Point  (the  subject  of  this  paper)  as  another;  ond  a 
third  on  the  cliifa  between  Beer  und  BrauMconibe.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  thut  Providence  should  not 
have  suffered  a  single  life  to  be  lost  during  ho  great  a 
revolution,  although  it  commenced  in  tiic  middle  of 
a  dark,  night,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  cot- 
tages which  were  shortly  reduced  to  utter  ruin,  were 
in  their  beds. 

The  concourse  of  persons  which  has  flocked  to  the 
scene  of  devastation  is  incredible;  many  thousands 
have  been  there,  congregated  from  almost  every  coun- 
ty in  the  kingdom,  even^lhe  most  distant.  The  crops 
of  tlio  two  farms  which  have  suffered  (that  is,  Dow- 
lands  and  Little  nendon,)  were  getting  so  spoilt  and 
trodden  down  by  these  visitors,  that  the  tenants,  in 
order  to  save  something  from  the  wreck,  and  in  some 
sort  remunerate  themselves,  held  it  necessary  to  levy 
a  toll  of  sixpence  per  head  on  all  trespassers.  In 
this  way  it  is  supposed  that  they  arc  reaping  a  silver 
harvest,  far  richer  even  than  if  the  catastrophe  had 
never  occurred.  The  crowds  during  the  first  week 
were  too  numerouf  to  be  counted. — Peter. 


ti.N   Hill,  n  ' 


S  OF  THli 
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A  WARNING. 


Vaccination  was  introduced  into  Ceylon,  an  island 
off  the  southern  point  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  in 
the  month  of  August,  1802,  for,  "  this  devoted  island 
had,  in  former  years,  been  the  scene  of  frightful  de- 
vastation from  the  small-pox,  which  carried  such 
terror  into  the  minds  of  the  natives,  that,  in  several 
instances,  ujiou  the  occurrence  of  this  disease  in  a 
town  or  village,  all  the  inhabitants  fled,  voluntarily 
incurring  the  miseries  of  hunger,  and  leaving  their 
homes  to  be  overrun  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest, 
rather  than  wait  the  attack  of  this  stUl  more  fearful 
enemy." 

But,  the  plague  was  stayed;  in  January,  1806, 
being  five  years  and  a  half  from  the  inlroduction  of 
vaccination,  the  small-pox  teas  extinct  throughout  the 
tchole  of  the  British  possessions  in  Ceylon.  From  1  ^06 
till  the  year  1810a  few  scattered  cases  of  the  disea.^e 
occurred,  but  from  this  date  till  1811),  small-pox  was 
quite  unknown. 

This,  however,  was  a  fatal  calm,  for  'parents  had 
neglected  to  use  for  their  offspring  that  means  of  pro- 
tection which  had  secured  themselves  from  the 
ravages  of  this  frightful  disorder,  and  in  July,  1819, 
the  small-pox  returned  with  redoubled  violence.  As 
security  had  begotten  apathy,  so  now,  danger  and 
death  frightened  the  poor  Ceylonesc  into  using  the 
easy  alternative,  vaccination.  We  give  these  simple 
facts  of  history  without  one  word  of  comment,  believ- 
ing that  they  must  tend  to  allay  the  fears  of  those 
who  have  already  sheltered  their  home,  under  this 
great  discovery,  and  hoping  that  they  will  excite  the 
fears  of  those  who,  from  whatever  cause,  still  neglect 
to  use  the  proper  means  of  safety  to  themselves  and 
others;  means  which  can  do  no  harm,  but  which,  even 
in  the  life-time  of  Dr.  Jenner,  saved  more  lives  than 
Napoleon  lavished,  and  of  the  importance  of  which 
Napoleon  himself  judged  so  highly,  that  the  name  of 

k  Jenner  waso  passport  on  the  Continent,  and  prisoners 


■ 


f  The  highest  learning  is  to  be  wise,  and  the  greatest  wisdom 
is  to  bo  good. — Marcus  Anto.mnus. 


The  fairness  and  beauty  of  ivory  in  fuek  oil  to  canie 

ii  to  I '  •  after  and  valued  by  all  the  most  civi- 

lizcd  ;  !   the  earth;  by  all  |K-oplc.  in  fact,  who 

hove  •         '  ' 

it.     'I 

and  J 

tera  n: 

and  the  iiuilIiuuI  wilit  u  source  of  traihc,  fruin  th« 

remotest  ages  of  antiquity. 

Homer  speaka   of  th< 
make  of  the  bit  of  a  hoj 

been  I'.'OO  yeors  n.c.  Alter  this,  a/ithc  commerce  of 
Phccnicia  enlarged  itself,  ivory  became  one  of  the 
staple  articles  of  commerce.  "Horns"  or  tusks  "of 
ivory,"  are  thus  referred  to  by  the  prophet  Ewkicl, 
xxvii.  15.  About  two  hundred  years  after  the  Trojan 
war,  the  trade  in  ivory  received  the  attenti  ''  •'  ■ 
Israelites,  under  King  Solomon.  .Soon  after  I : 
Solomon,  wc  read  of  hous<  s  and  p..'  !_■  ..|  uuj 

costly  and  luxurious  material;  hi \  r  its  ele- 

gance and  beauty,  costly  for  itn  cn;  "  ity, 

if  then  obtained  tmly  from  the  t'  ,^   of 

elephants  captured  in  Central  India.  Tlie  ivory  wag 
sent,  at  a  great  laI)our  and  e.\|)cuse,  overland,  or  by  a 
tedious  coasting  voyage  by  sea.  In  addition  to  Solo- 
mon's throne,  which  was  made  of  ivory,  we  read 
also  of  "  beds  of  ivory,"  and  "vessels  of  ivory,"  but 
they  are  referred  to  by  the  Sacred  Writers,  as  charac- 
teristic of  worldly  greatness  and  luxury. 

When  ivory  was  thus  extensively  employed  in 
other  nations,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
manufacture  of  works  of  ivory  should  have  been 
common  among  the  Greeks.  From  some  sources  we 
learn  that  the  father  of  Demosthenes,  the  celebrated 
orator,  had  a  manufactory  for  making  knife-handles 
of  this  material.  His  proper  profession  was  that  of 
a  smith  or  cutler.  In  addition  to  this,  his  dealings 
in  ivory  were  so  large,  that  he  supplied  others  aa  a 
wholesale  merchant.  But  the  employment  of  ivory 
in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  Greeks  doe^not 
demand  our  attention  so  much  as  its  use  in  the  con- 
struction of  certain  vast  and  col().ssal  statues,  such 
as  that  of  which  a  view  is  given  to  the  notice  of  the 
reader,  on  the  following  page. 

These  statues  were  termed  chryselephantine,  that  is, 
composed  of  gold  and  ivory. 

The  great  master  of  the  art  of  working  statues  in 
ivory  was  Phidias.  The  circumstance  which  led  to 
the  erection  of  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter 
was  as  follows.  Phidias  had  made  a  statue  of 
Minerva,  at  the  request  of  Periclc-,  wiiich  was  placed 
in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  It  was  of  ivory  and 
gold,  and  measured  thirty-nine  feet  in  height.  On 
the  summit  of  the  helmet  of  the  goddess  was  a  sphinx, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  were  grithns.  The  figure  waa 
erect,  with  a  robe  reaching  to  the  feet.  On  the  breast 
was  the  head  of  Medusa,  formed  in  ivory  ;  in  one  hand 
a  figure  of  Victory,  four  cubits  in  height,  in  the  other 
hand  a  speur,  with  a  shield  at  her  feet.  There  waa 
more  gold  than  ivory  in  this  statue ;  but  the  eyes, 
the  face,  the  feet,  and  the  hands  were  of  ivory.  The 
gold  used  in  the  statue  was  so  disposed  that  it  eoojil 
be  taken  off  and  weighed  at  any  time,  if  the  honesty 
of  any  of  the  attendants  of  the  temple  were  impli- 
cated. 

The  execution  of  this  splendid  work  raised  Phidia* 
many  enemies,  and  he  was  accused  of  having  carved 
his  own  image  and  that  of  I'eritles,  his  patron,  on 
the  shield  of  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  in  such  a  way 
that  if  any  one  were  to  remove  his  fiaure  from  the 
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For  this  he 

rous  populace. 

Klis,  in  the    Pelo- 


llf  rctircii   to  Dlvinpia,  a   town  ul 
i.oiiiifMu.  where   he   determined  to  revenge  the   ill- 
•iiuiit  he  had  n-tcivcd  from  his  coiiiitryiiien,  by 

1       .  iMT  It  sliitiii-  wliii  h  ^hllnKl  ellipse  fill'  fatiu'  of  that 
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STATUE   OF    JVriTER,    BY    THE   GREAT    SCULPTOR    rillOIAf, 

of  Minerva.  He  was  successful  in  the  attempt,  and 
the  i>tatue  which  he  made  of  Jl-piter  Olympivs 
was  always  reckoned  the  best  of  his  productions, 
and  has  passed  for  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
The  pcoi)le  of  Elis  were  so  sensible  of  his  merit,  and 
of  the  honour  he  had  done  their  city,  that  they  ap- 
pointed his  descendants  to  the  honourable  office  of 
keeping  clean  this  magniflcunt  statue,  and  of  pre- 
serving it  from  injury. 

The  statue  of  Jupiter  was  about  sixty  feet  in  height. 
The  god  was  represented  sitting  upon  a  throne,  which, 
like  the  statue,  was  of  ivory  and  gold.  lie  wore  a 
crown  upon  his  head,  in  imitation  of  a  branch  of  the 
olive-tree,  and  in  his  right  hand  was  a  figure  of  Vic- 
tory, also  of  gold  and  ivory,  'with  a  fillet  in  its  hand, 
and  crown  upon  its  head.  His  left  hand  held  a  long 
and  beautiful  sceptre,  made  of  different  metals,  on  the 
top  <if  which  was  the  figure  of  an  eagle.  The  san- 
dals and  robe  of  the  deity  were  of  gold,  and  on  the 
latter  were  ri   ;  '  wn  the  figures  <if  animals  and 

flowers,  parti'  ■«.     The  throne  was  bedecked 

wiih  gold  and  prcLiuuh  htcmes,  and  inlaid  with  ebony 
B'l'i  ivory:  it  was  alxo  ornamented  with  pictures  and 
•<  of  Bnimali  and  statues ;  four  figures  of 
in  a  dan' ing  attitude,  being  represented  at 
the  lour  feet.  Two  other  Victories  stood  at  the  feet 
of  the  gad,  and  the  pedestal,  upon  which  the  whole 
rested,  wa<  adorned  with  mythological  compositions. 


The  statue  of  Jupiter,  thus  constructed  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  of  such  dimensions,  touched  almost  the 
summit  of  the  roof  of  the  temple,  so  that  it  appeared 
that  if  the  god  had  risen  up,  he  wduUI  have  lilted  up 
the  roof.  The  figure  of  Jupiter  sitting  is  represented 
on  several  silver  coins  made  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  his  successors.  Pausanins,  u  Greek 
writer,  about  170  a.d.,  tells  us  that  "the  skill  of  Phi- 
dias received  the  testimony  of  Jupiter  himself.  The 
work  being  finished,  the  artist  prayed  the  god  that  he 
would  make  known  if  he  were  satisfied,  and  immedi- 
ately the  pavement  of  the  temple  was  struck  with 
lightning  at  the  spot  where  in  my  time  stands  a  vase 
of  bronze."  Such  was  the  legend  devised  and  pub- 
lished by  the  heathen  priests,  in  order  to  bow  down 
the  people  of  the  most  ])oli8hed  and  civilized  coun- 
tries of  antiquity,  before  this  colossal  type  of  idolatry. 
However  advanced  in  worldly  skill  and  wisdom  the 
ancients  may  have  been,  at  any  time  or  place,  they 
were  immensely  behind  those  who  derive  their  spiri- 
tual knowledge  from  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  wliich 
aid  and  confirm  our  more  enlightened  reason,  in  the 
solemn  and  unexceptionable  position  that  "  we  ought 
not  to  think  that  the  (lodhcad  is  like  unto  gold,  or 
silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  or  man's  device.'" — Acta 
xvii,  29. 

It  appears  that  this  image  continued  for  several 
ages  to  assist  the  illusions  af  a  false  religion,  for  we 
are  told  that  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Emperor  An- 
toninus, A.  D.  1  tiO,  the  fame  of  this  great  work  drew 
crowds  of  worshippers  to  Elis,  it  being  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  personal  misfortune,  if  any  one  died 
without  segng  it.  That  the  statue,  which  was  made 
of  a  material  not  very  durable,  should  continue  so 
long  sound  and  entire,  was  due  to  its  being  regularly 
cleansed  and  rubbed  with  oil,  and  so  preserved  from 
the  consumptive  effects  of  dump.  The  statue  existed 
as  late  as  the  year  a.d  3"0. 

When  speaking  of  ivory  statues,  thirty  or  sixty  feet 
in  height,  and  proportionate  in  all  their  parts,  it  must 
naturally  occur  to  the  reader  to  ask  whence  the  ivory 
for  such  enormous  figures  was  obtained  ;  for  many 
such  ivory  statues  were  made  in  different  parts  of 
Greece,  by  other  artists  besides  Phidias.  Without 
replying  directly  to  this  question,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  what  appears  to  have  been  the  tnode  of 
structure  used  in  erecting  these  statues. 

M.  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy  has  written  much  that 
is  learned  and  ingenious  on  this  subject.  According 
to  his  opinion  the  statue  need  not,  nor  could  it  have 
been  of  solid  ivory  throughout  its  diameter,  not  from 
the  difliculty  of  getting  a  suflicient  supply  of  the 
material,  but  from  observation  of  the  form  of  the  ele- 
phant's tusk,  which  is  partly  hollow  and  partly  solid  : 
but  Quincy  thinks,  however,  that  the  ancients  were 
able  to  obtain  tusks  of  larger  dimensions  than  those 
usually  seen  at  the  present  day.  According  to  his 
theory  or  opinion,  an  art  existed  formerly  of  ren- 
dering the  cylindrical  part  of  the  tusk  flat  when  cut 
through  lengthwise,  and  flat  plates  were  thus  pro- 
cured, from  about  six  to  twenty-four  inches  in  width. 
After  this,  he  imagines  that,  a  block  of  wood  having 
been  shaped  as  a  sort  of  mould  for  the  ivory,  the  in- 
dividual jjlates  were  fixed  upon  it,  after  being  cut  and 
polished  in  exact  resemblance  to  the  corresponding 
portions  of-  a  model  previously  executed. 

As  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  constructing 
not  only  vast  images  of  ivory  for  religious  purposes, 
but  of  using  this  substance  very  profusely  in  making 
friezes,  doors,  porticoes,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  many  of 
the  household  conveniences  of  life,  their  supply  must 
have  been  much  larger  than  that  which  is  available  to 
the   moderns.      From  the  abundance  of  the  fossil 
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remains  of  cWpliaiitK  m  viirmus  ij.iri-*  of  the  world,  it 
UuH  bft'ii  iiircrri-il  that  this  ruco  of  uniiiialii  wan  imirc 
nurnLToiiH  forrarrly  thuii  now.  This  iiifcrt-nce  is  lilic- 
wise  coiiiidcrably  strviij^thencd  by  the  ti'stiiiir)ny  of 
hiHtory  to  the  vaHt  iiuinbcr  of  clcphautH  foriia-rly  used 
ill  buttle,  und  iihiiii  for  nport  on  the  arena  of  the 
Roman  Circus.  It  in  further  roinarkable  that  fossil 
remains  of  elephunts  have  bren,  and  still  are,  con- 
stantly found  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  where  now  the 
elephant  does  not  e.\ist,  and  such  fossil  rcnams  have 
not  been  discovered  in  those  regions  in  which  this 
animal  is  now  naturalized.  Lastly,  fo8.sil  remains  of 
certain  huge  species  of  tiephant  have  been  dug  up, 
which  species  now  exist  nowhere.  From  all  this  we 
conclude  that  the  elephant  was  once  a  commoner  oni- 
mul  in  almost  all  the  regions  of  the  ancient  world 
than  it  now  is,  and  that  the  supply  from  animals 
caught  and  doinestieated,  as  likewise  from  the  fossil 
remains  Just  alluded  to,  the  wrecks,  perhaps,  of  ante- 
diluvian times,  was  amply,  or  more  than,  sulhcient 
fur  all  the  sacred  and  profane  purposes  to  which  this 
material  was  anciently  applied. 


I 


They  sny  that  the  goodliest  cellars,  wliieli  grow  on  tho 
high  moiintnins  of  Libaiius,  thrust  their  roots  between  the 
cllfts  of  hard  rocks,  tho  better  to  bear  themselves  against 
tho  stron(f  storms  that  blow  there.  As  nature  hath  in- 
structed llinso  kings  of  trees,  so  hath  reason  taught  the 
kings  of  men  to  root  themselves  in  tho  hardy  hearts  of 
their  fuilhful  subjects.  And  as  those  kings  of  trees  have 
largo  to))s,  so  have  the  kings  of  men  large  crowns,  whereof 
as  tho  tiist  would  soon  bo  broken  from  their  bodies,  were 
they  not  underboriic  !)y  many  branches,  so  would  the  other 
easily  totter,  were  they  not  fustciied  on  their  beads  with  the 

slronR  chauia  of  civil  justice  and  martial  discipline. Sir 

Waltur  Raleioii. 


Lkt  every  mother  oonsidcr  herself  as  an  instrument  in  (he 
hand  of  Providence, — let  her  rellect  on  tho  immunse  im- 
portance the  projK-r  education  of  one  single  family  may 
cvciitually  prove !  and  that,  while  tho  fruit  of  her  labours 
may  descend  to  generations  yet  unborn,  sbo  will  her>eir 
reap  a  glorious  reward  ; — let  her  behold  our  children  rich  in 
intellcctunl  and  moral  worth,  their  desires  regulated  by  vir- 
tue and  religion,  their  passions  under  the  control  of  reason, 
and  tbrir  limirls  in  tlio  possession  of  that  "  peace  which 
passes  understanding;" — lot  her  see  tbeni  ennobled  by  that 
species  of  superiority  which  alone  commands  the  reverence 
of  the  heart,  and  enjoying  that  true  dignity  which  confers  the 
only  real  distinction  ;— let  her  imagine  her  children  bedew- 
ing her  tomb  with  tears  of  filial  affection  and  gratitude,  and 
even  in  tho  latest  hour  blessing  her  memory  as  the  cause  of 
thai  happiness  which  has  marked  their  path  on  earth,  and 
as  tho  coi\ductor  to  that  hope  which  sweetens  tho  hour  of 
dissolution. Mi.ss  Hamilton. 


Tnu  unanswerable  reasonings  of  Butler  never  reached  the 
oar  of  tho  gray-haired  pious  peasant ;  but  ho  needs  not 
their  powerful  aid  to  establish  bis  sure  and  certain  hope  of 
a  blessed  immortality.  It  is  no  induction  of  logic  that  has 
transfixed  the  heart  of  the  victim  of  deep  remorse,  when  he 
withers  beneath  an  influence  unseen  by  human  eye,  and 
shrinks  from  the  anticipation  of  a  reckoning  to  coiiie.  In 
both  the  evidence  is  within,  a  part  of  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  every  rational  mind,  planted  there  by  Ilun  who 
framed  the  wondrous  fabric.  This  is  the  jiower  of  con- 
science;  with  an  authority,  which  no  man  can  put  away 
from  him,  it  pleads  at  once  for  his  own  future  existence, 
and  for  the  moral  attributes  of  an  omnipotent  and  ever- 
present  Deity.  In  a  healthy  state  of  the  moral  feelings, 
tho  man  recognises  its  claim  to  supreme  dominion.  Amid 
the  degradation  of  guilt,  it  still  raises  its  voice  and  asserts 
its  ri(;ht  to  govern  tlic  whole  man;  and,  though  its  warnings 
are  disrej;arded,  and  its  claims  disallowed,  it  proves  within 
his  inmost  soul  an  accuser  that  cannot  be  stilled,  and  an 
avenging    spirit   that    never    is   quenched. — Dr.   Aber- 

CROMBIE. 


A  DISCOURSE  ON  GEOLOGY. 

in. 

The  Utility  or  Gcolooy. 

I  The  day  is  perhaps  almost  past,  for  queation*  to  be 
mooti  d  as  to  the  utility  of  general  icience  :  iu  practi- 
cal application  has  been  of  such  importance,  su  avail- 
able to  various  economical  purposes,  within  the  la«t 
hulf  century,  that  on  this  subject  we  i-ball  siorndy 
meet  with  a  dissentient  voice.  The  value  (.f 
however,  on  account  of  it«  coinpara'ive  ne« 
its  being  therefore,  !■  illy  known   is, 

less  acknowledged  ll.  .its.      It  may  b. 

ting  to  ad<lucea  few  iu»taiiccs  of  ita  practical  upplica- 
tion,  and  in  attempting  this,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
adopt  the  language  of  an  eminent  geologist,  from 
whosi!  writings  we  have  already  made  some  extracts. 

"The  geologist,"  he  ob.scrvcs,  "con  confer  on  man- 
kind benefits  of  no  mean  order  ;  can  assist  the  farmer 
to  fertilize  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  that  two 
blades  of  gross  shall  grow  where  one  grew  before, 
and  can  impart  system  to  the  labours  of  the  miner, 
so  that,  no  longer  groping  his  way  in  the  dark,  he 
may  prosecute  with  confidence  and  with  an  approach 
to  certainty,  those  costly  operations  which  are  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  extract  from  the  earth  the  treasures 
which  have  been  there  stored  up  for  our  use. 

"  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  earth  has  not  been 
distributed  through  it  at  random  ;  but  each  forma- 
tion (ns  geologists  call  a  group  ot  strata.)  is,  over 
extensive  ureas  at  least,  the  peculiar  receptacle  of 
certain  iniueruls. 

"  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  too 
much  to  ufTirm  thut  these  general  rules  prevail  over 
the  whole  earth  ;  but  they  hold  good  over  extensive 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  though,  even  within 
those  areas,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  and  the 
study  of  the  rule  and  the  exception  is  alike  profit- 
able. Let  us  take  for  example  the  case  of  coal.  De- 
posits of  vegetable  matter  occur  in  formations  of  all 
ages,  but  they  occur  only  in  thin  scams,  and  in  small 
quantities.  The  great  coal-deposit  lies  between  two 
formations  known  by  the  names  of  the  old  and  the 
nesv  red  sand-stones,  closely  resembhng  each  other 
in  mineral  composition,  though  very  different  in 
their  zoological  characters.  The  coal-fields  of  Brora, 
in  Scotland,  and  of  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  can 
scarcely  be  called  exctptions,  though  they  arc  situ- 
ated in  a  newer  group  of  rocks,  called  the  ofilitic. 
For  they  alTord  an  inferior  kind  of  non-bituminous 
coal,  worked  only  to  supply  a  local  demand.  In 
communicating  these  facts  we  are  obliged  to  antici- 
pate the  knowledge  of  our  readers  us  to  the  order  in 
which  the  strata  succeed  each  other, — 

Things  by  their  names  xe  call,  though  yet  unnamed, 

and  therefore,  perhaps,  they  can  scarcely  perceive 
the  full  import  of  these  remarks. 

"  Now,  the  practical  results  to  be  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of  this  general  rule  and  its  exceptions,  are 
the.se  :  That  searches  for  coal  ought  only  to  be  under- 
taken with  the  greatest  caution,  and  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  in  strata  beyond  the  limits  of  the  regu- 
lar coal-strata ;  the  working  ui  them  may  soinetiines 
be  attended  with  success  in  districts  which  are  ill-sup- 
plied with  coal  from  the  coal-measures  properly  so 
callcil.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  lignite,  or 
wood-coal,  of  the  tertiary  strata,  which  is  wood  par- 
tially carbonized,  affording  a  very  infer.or  fuel,  which 
would  never  be  used  where  the  produce  _of  the  coal- 
fields of  Newcastle,  or  Staffordshire,  or  South  Wales, 
could  be  easily  obtained.  In  England,  which  is  to 
abundantly  supplied  with  coal  of  the  best  description. 
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lipnite  occur  but  sparingly,  but  on  the  Continent 
it  is  sometimM  Urgclf  developed,  and  extensively 
M'orked. 

■•  Copper  i«  '■wth  in  strata  more 

rcciiit  than  th.  u- ;  but  thirc  arc  in 

l.i  ..'.and  some  exceptions  to  thli  rule  : — the  celebrated 
I  -  >a  mine,  in  Staffurdithirc,  and  the  Llandidno,  or 
Orinc's  Head  mine,  in  CacmarvouKhire,  being  situated 
iu  the  carboniferous  limestone.  On  the  Continent, 
the  ore  of  this  metal  is  worked  in  a  formation  even 
still  more  recent,  tltc  copper- slate  of  Thuringia  being 
a  portion  of  the  new  red  sand-stone  series.  The 
advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  practical  miner  from 
a  knowledge  of  these  facts  are  obvious.  On  the  one 
t  general  rule  will  prevent  a  waste  of  capital, 

i  -<    searches    for    certain  minerals    in  strata 

y  rarely  occur,  and   on  the  other  hand,  the 
1  :^  will  prevent  that  slavish  adherence  to  the 

general  rule,  which  would  prohibit  all  attempts  to 
work  them  ,iu  those  strata,  when  the  indications  are 
in  other  respects  favourable  ;  and  Geology  furnishes 
us  with  means  fur  discriminating  the  different  strata, 
and  teaches  us  their  order  of  succession  ;  so  that 
having  ascertained  to  what  part  of  the  series  a  given 
rock  belongs,  we  know  what  other  rocks  we  may 
expect  to  find  to  fiud  above  and  below  it. 

"  Mineral  veins,  again,  are  not  equally  productive 
through  all  parts  of  their  course,  but  masses,  or 
'bunches,'  as  they  are  called,  of  ore,  are  locally  dis- 
tributed through  the  vein,  being  connected  by  thin 
strings  of  ore,  or  by  barren  portions  of  the  vein-stone, 
which  are  only  useful  as  guiding  the  miner  to  the 
richer  deposits.  His  object,  therefore,  is  to  arrive  at 
the  productive  portions  of  the  vein,  with  the  expen- 
diture of  the  least  possible  labour  ;  and  this  object  he 
attains  by  observing  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  bunches  occur  in  those  particular  veins  on 
which  he  is  employed,  till  by  repeated  observations, 
he  discovers  the  laws  which  they  follow,  and  knows 
those  parts  of  a  vein  which  are  likely  to  be  most 
productive.  But  these  laws  are  not  the  same  in  all 
mineral  districts.  If,  therefore,  we  remove  from  any 
of  our  most  celebrated  mining-counties  one  of  its  most 
experienced  practical  miners,  and  if  we  place  him  in 
another,  where  different  laws,  for  the  distribution  of  ore 
in  veins  prevail,  and  where,  though  minerals  may  be 
abundant,  those  laws  are  not  yet  known  by  expe- 
rience, because  no  mines  have  yet  been  worked  ;  all  his 
practical  knowledge  acquired  from  observations  in 
bis  native  district  will  avail  him  nothing,  perhaps  will 
become  absolutely  injurious,  because  it  will  be  likely 
to  prevent  his  paying  attention  to  the  suggestions  of 
those  who  have  studied  mineral  veins  on  a  more 
general  scale.  This  study  forms  one  department  of 
Geology,  and  the  mine-agent  who  possesses  most  of 
it,  is  most  likely  to  conduct  mining  operations  with 
success.  A  person  of  this  kind  is  too  often  branded 
by  the  ignorant  with  the  epithet  '  theoretical,"  whereas, 
he  is  in  fact,  the  really  practical  man,  because  he  con- 
centrates and  combines  in  himself  the  knowledge 
derived  from  the  observations  of  all  practical  miners 
in  ei  if  the  world. 

"  I  ;  1  which  Geology  can  confer  on  agricul- 

ture arc  neither  few  nor  trifling.     Our  limits  will  not 
permit  Ti<!  to  point  out  in  detail  how  the  nature  of  a 
t  of  the  rocks  from  the  disintegra- 
(If-rivcd,  nor  to  show  how  purticu- 
ir  soils,  in  which,  in  a  state  of 
/  flourish,  and  in  which   they 
Oourish  most  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  so  that  by  con- 
.iililiirr  r,  rr,.,,r1  f, , .\,,f^,ya.\  map,  of  a  givcu  district,  wc 
we  enter  it,  the  species  of  crops 
h„f.,i  mil  ut.  iuuiiti  most  extcosirely  cultivated  there. 


and  which  expenencc  has  proved  to  be  best  adajjted 
to  it. 

"  A  due  mixture  of  the  earths  in  a  soil  is  essential 
to    its  fertility.       The    most   productive    districts   of 
England  have  been  made  so  by  nature,  and  owe  their 
fertility  to  this  mixture  ;   and  it  is  by  copying  nature 
that  we  must  proceed  iu  our  endeavours   to  improve 
those  that  are  barren.     Neither  pure  clay,  sand,  nor 
chalk,   afl'ord  productive  soils.     Those   are  the   best 
which  contain  a  mixture  of  the  three  earths,  silica, 
alumina,    and  lime,   with    a  portion  of  decomposed 
animal  and  vegetable  matter.     These  arc  the  soils,  so 
much  coveted  by  the  farmer,  which  will  bear  repeated 
cropping  without  manure.     The  principal  ends   pro- 
posed in  agricultural  improvements  are,  to  render  wet 
soils  dry,  and  dry  soils  sulliciently  moist;   to   render 
adhesive   soils   loose,  and  loose   soils  sufTiciently   ad- 
hesive ;   and  the  proportion  in  which  the  earths  above 
mentioned  should  be  mixed  for  these  ends,  must  de- 
pend upon  the  climate  and  the  substratum.    Alumin- 
ous, or  clayey,  soils  retain  too  much  moisture,  and 
siliceous,  or  sandy,  soils  part  with  it  too  rapidly  ;  and 
a  soil,  good  in  itself,  may  be  rendered  unproductive 
by  resting    on    too    retentive  or  too   porous  a  sub- 
stratum.    Draining  or  irrigation  are    in  such  cases 
the  remedy.     When  one   of  the   earths  prevails  in  a 
soil  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  great  improvement 
may  be  effected  by  the  addition  of  that  which  is  de- 
ficient, and  it  is  astonishing,  as  M.  De  la  Beche  has 
remarked,  that  the  superior  fertility  observable  along 
the  line  of  junction  of  two  rocks,  occasioned  by  the 
mixture  of  their  component   parts,   has  not  oftcner 
induced   agriculturists    to  have    recourse  to   various 
artificial  mixtures  of  the  materials  of  rocks  adjacent 
to  each   other.     There  are   districts   in   which    such 
mixtures  have  been  practised  with  the   greatest  suc- 
cess ;   but,  in  general,  farmers  rely  too  exclusively  on 
farm-yard  manure.     Clay,  sand,  and  limestone,  are, 
nevertheless,  mineral  manures  of  the  greatest  value, 
and  have  changed  the  face  of  whole  districts  that  were 
before  comparatively  barren.      By  such  mixtures  the 
constitution  of  the  soil  has  been  improved, — causing 
the  animal  and  vegetable   manure  afterwards   applied 
to  be  more  eflicacious. 

"  The  clay  lands  of  Essex  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  use  of  chalk.  This  acts  upon  the  land 
in  several  ways.  It  decomposes  any  free  acids,  and 
some  acids  in  combination,  naturally  existing  in  the 
soil,  and  which  are  prejudicial  to  vegetation,  and  it 
acts  mechanically,  by  rendering  the  soil  more  pervious 
to  moisture,  and  affording  greater  facilities  for  the 
roots  of  plants  to  expand.  When  chalk  is  not  at 
hand,  a  dressing  of  sand  or  fine  gravel  will  produce 
some  of  these  results,  particularly  if  it  contains  cal- 
careous matter,  in  the  shape  of  fragments  of  limestone 
or  shells.  Clay,  again,  is  equally  efficacious  on  sandy 
soils,  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  soil  to  retain 
moisture,  and  by  enabling  the  roots  to  maintain  them- 
selves firmly  in  the  ground. 

"  In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  vast  tracts  of  land,  which 
were  before  incapable  of  bearing  corn,  have,  by  the 
application  of  clay,  been  made  to  produce  good  crops 
of  wheat,  barley,  clover,  and  turnips.  Thus  a  greater 
number  of  cattle  are  kept  upon  a  given  area,  and  the 
quantity  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  returned  to 
the  soil,  is  proportionably  increased.  The  mineral 
manures  are,  in  general,  too  much  neglected,  with 
the  exception  of  lime  (the  injudicious  use  of  which 
too  often  runs  into  the  abuse),  and  even  in  those 
districts  where  they  are  applied,  they  are  frequently 
brought  from  a  distance,  when,  though  not  visible  on 
the  surface,  they  exist  at  a  small  de|)tli  below  it,  some- 
times under  the  very  field  for  the  improvement  of 
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which  Ihcy  arc  rotitiircd.  iSuw,  who,  wc  would  auk, 
is  most  liluly  lo  discover  thcin, — he  who  never  looka 
dei'inr  into  the  earth  than  tlic  bottom  of  his  ditches, 
or  Uv  who  HtudicH  the  position  of  rocks,  with  respect 
to  cuch  other,  and  for  thin  purpose  exan»ine»  every 
nuturul  icction  by  which  they  uro  exposed  to  view  in 
dill's  and  riivinea,  and  every  artificial  section  laid 
open  by  mines,  wclU,  and  other  excavations  ? 


Let  A  II,  ill  the  annexed  diagmra,  represent  the 
■urfacc  of  a  district  composed,  like  some  of  the 
eastern  partu  of  Knglanil,  of  strata  of  sand,  clay,  and 
gravel,  resting  upon  chalk,  all  the  strata  having;  a 
nlight  inclination  to  the  eastward,  or  towards  ii :  a 
fanner  cultivating  the  sandy  soil  at  a,  knows,  for  he 
observes  it  in  riding  to  market,  that  at  a  certain 
distance  from  his  own  farm  he  »ihall  cross  a  tract  of 
clay,  b,  and  that,  after  leaving  that,  he  shall  meet  with 
saud  and  gravel  again  at  c,  and  that  at  d  he  shall  quit 
the  plain  and  reach  hills  of  chalk.  Hut,  he  does  not 
know,  and  he  would  probably  laugh  at  the  person 
who  communicated  the  information,  that  all  the  strata 
b,  c,  and  (/,  are  to  be  founil  under  his  own  land  at  a, 
at  a  depth  proportioned  to  the  thickness  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  strata,  so  that  a  bed  which,  in  one  part  of 
au  estate  will  be  at  a  considerable  depth,  may  rise  in 

I ^B  another  very  near  the  surface.  But  these  are  points 
^Hto  the  determination  of  which  the  geologist  applies 
bimself,  and  having  ascertained,  from  the  nature  of 
the  embedded  fossils,  that  the  stratum,  a,  is  the  crag, 
and  b  the  London  clay, — he  knows  that  by  proceeding 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  the  strata 
dip,  he  shall  meet  with  the  frauds  and  gravels  of  the 
plastic  clay,  as  well  as  with  the  chalk,  rising  succes- 
sively to  the  surface." 

[Abridged  from  Zorsun'i  Rcereationi  in  Oeology.^ 


THE  JACKALL  AND  HIS  FRIENDe, 
on,  THE  SELr-punvEYon  ;  a  table. 

SojiK  men  nttain  tlicir  selfish  ends 
liy  soparatiii|r  dearest  fricnd.i. 

Tlio  traveller,  in  his  farthest  range, 
Ne'er  met  a  coinjiany  so  stranife. 
As  strolled  along,  one  sumnicr's  day, 
The  forest  green,  in  search  of  prey. 
A  Jockall  led  the  motley  crew. 
As  pioneer  and  steward  too. 
Next  eaiiio  a  Tiger  in  his  pride  : 
A  gaunt  Wolf  followed  witli  a  stride, 
A  keen  Ichneumon  joined  the  throng, 
With  wliom  a  small  Mouse  tripped  along. 

"  Hush  !"  said  the  Juekall,  "  friends,  prepare  I 
An  Antelope  stands  grazing  Ihore  : 
Ou  him  wo  might  most  richly  feed, 
IJut  then  he  beats  us  all  at  speed  ; 
Wliaf  s  to  lie  done  to  gain  the  prize  J" 
"Nay,"  said  tho  Tiger,  "you  advise." 
"  Well,  honouro^l  Sir,  tho  boast,  I  see. 
Has  Iain  hiin  down  'uentli  yonder  tree , 

Our  friend  the  Mouse  here,  I  pro|>08e, 

Should  softly  creeji,  and  gnaw  liis  toes ; 

Then  wlien  ho  halts,  with  pain  distressed, 

Wo'U  trust  to  yoM  to  do  the  rest  I 

'Twas  done.     The  Mouse,  with  eoat  of  gray, 

Wound  through  the  grass  Ids  uoLsclrss  way. 

And  when  the  outstretched  foot  ho  foiuid, 

Struck  to  tho  quick  a  secret  wound. 

Swift  on  his  foot  the  creature  sprung, 

But  lo  1  his  speed  was  all  uustnuigl 


Then  le  .i,.il  ill.'  Tii/ir.  n!ili  a  rtinr, 
Ami  I 
W  •■ay, 


IKUr, 

to. 

I  low  »baU  I 


•'.V 

Cli.nl  . 

Il"   r  r  ui\- 

•|'v,  ,.l  l.l^l  r,  l.lis'." 

I  iri.1,  to  tho  I  iger,  ait  ho  nped, 
n.  Ii.r,lif<l  and  pl.-n-'.-d,  tlic  r..!.l-.-r  ^lid, 
"OiSir,  III 
Thix  victor. 


:  ■    I. 
I  lid, 

I ;..l 

Toeu'  .11- 

Th..  „       .  -  ;.l'.ort 

With  clatinants  of  a  meaner  sort. 
When  the  half  famished  Wolf  drew  aror, 
1'he  J:u-UaII  wlii«p<>rc>l  in  bis  car, 
"Sir  ^N'olf,  I  toll  you  as  a  friend. 
Yon  Tiger  wishes  to  conteud 
With  all  or  any  who  dispute 
His  title  to  tho  slaiighter(.«l  Iiruto  1" 
"  Is't  so,  dear  Jackall  t  then  adieu. 
Hut  you'll  avoid  the  tyrant  too  I" 
"  Yes,  yes,  anon,  I  only  wait 
To  save  our  coinrad«'s  from  their  fate." 

Tho  Mouse  arriviil,  oxpeeling  cheer, 
"  Hist  !"  said  the  Jackall,  "  fly  for  fear  I 
Tho  Tiger's  hungry;  mind  you  that : 
And  what's  a  Tiger  but  a  Cat!" 
The  poor  Mouse,  stealing  fast  away, 
Saw  i:o  moro  daylight  all  that  day. 

Tir  Ichneumon  now  approached  alone, 
To  whom  tho  thief,  with  alti  red  tone  : — 
"  If  you,  Mir,  dare  niaintaiii  a  right 
In  tir  Antelope,  preiLire  to  fight  '." 
"  Not  for  tho  world!"  th'  Ichneumon  rriod; 
"  One  loss  I  [latieutly  abide. 
The  loss,  when  hungry,  of  a  meal ; 
Hut  wounds  are  dithcult  to  bcal ; 
Nor  will  I  now  exfjoso  my  paw 
To  bums  from  violence  or  law." 

T'nist  not  a  shrewd  projector's  plan. 
Until  you  know  and  prove  your  man  ; 
K'cn  then  proceed  with  thoughtful  cire, 
I.est,  losing  your  invested  tharr, 
You  iiioiini  your  labour,  worse  than  lost, 
W'hiLst  knavery  revels  at  your  cost. 


ON  MILITARY  DRILLING.  IL 
While  standing  in  the  position  of  attention,  even  the 
eyes  of  the  soldier  are  under  the  command  and  guid- 
ance of  the  officer.  On  the  word  "Eyes  rijht,"  or 
"Eyes  to  the  right,"  the  eyes  must  be  turned  in  that 
direction,  but  without  any  movement  of  the  head. 
The  reverse  must  be  observed  at  the  word  "Eyes  left," 
adn  at  "  Eyes  front"  they  must  be  brought  back  to 
the  front.  The  principal  use  of  this  is  in  dressing,  or 
forming  into  a  perfectly  straight  rank,  which  is  of 
course  o(  great  importance.  This  is  done  either  by 
the  rig /it,  or  by  the  left,  the  word  "  right  dress,"  or  "le/t 
dress,"  being  given.  Every  soldier  then  turns  his 
eyes  to  the  right  or  left,  and  moves  forward  or  back- 
ward, till  he  can  just  see  the  face  of  the  second  man 
from  him  and  no  further;  he  is  then  exactly  in  line. 
In  dressing  by  the  right,  the  right  flank  stands  still, 
and  in  dressing  by  the  left,  the  left  flank  stands  still; 
for  it  is  evident  that  the  flank  by  which  the  rank  is 
dressed  must  govern  the  motions  of  all  the  rest,  so 
that  if  he  were  to  move,  all  the  rest  mvist  move  also. 
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la  llr<^£!iing,  great  care  is  tnken  that  the  recruits  turn 
their  eyes  only,  and  not  their  budieii,  sh(>uhler!<,  or 
even  heaiU,  and  bendini;forwartls  or  backwards  must 
un  no  account  bo  allowed ;  for  if  a  man  who  was 
behind  the  line  were  to  bring  himself  apparently  into 
it,  by  bending  forward,  he  would  obviously  be  no 
longer  dressed  when  he  rt^sulncd  his  upright  position. 
Neither  is  any  sudden  change  of  place  allowed  in 
dressing,  but  the  body  is  brought  to  its  place  gra- 
dually, bv  a  succession  of  very  short  quick  step^, 
which  do  not  derange  the  upright  postilion  of  the  body. 
'1'  'i  are  practised  in  this  pecuhar  motion,  by 

<'  .>•  whole  of  them  to  lirrss  forward  or  back- 

ward at  once,  and  to  continue  such  motion  till  they 
•re  tiild  to  halt. 

The  next  thing  which  the  recruit  is  taught,  is  to  go 
through  the /of  iiijr*,  of  which  there  are  eight.  Kuch 
facing  consists  of  two  motions,  first,  placing  the  feet 
in  a  ]>eculinr  position,  and.  secondly,  turning  round 
on  the  heels  into  the  new  direction,  or  face,  which  the 
body  is  to  assume.  The  preparatory  placing  of  the 
feet  diflfers  according  to  the  nature  of  the  turn,  or 
face,  to  be  made,  but  in  this  first  movement  the  left 
foot  remains  steady :  it  is  the  right  foot  only  which  is 
drawn  back  more  or  less  in  all  facings  towards  the 
right,  and  advanced  in  the  facings  tawards  the  left. 
Between  the  two  movements  a  short  ])ause  is  always 
to  be  observed.  Hut,  in  the  case  of  recruits  at  drill, 
after  the  first  movement  has  been  made,  the  word 
"  two  "  is  given  by  the  drill-officers,  whereupon  the 
facing  is  completed,  and  not  till  then.  This  remark 
applies  to  the  first  four  facings. 

1.  "  Right  face"  implies  a  turn  of  ninety  degrees:, 
or  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  towards  the  right  ;  so  that 
the  body  may  be  at  right  angles  to  its  proper  position. 
To  effect  this,  the  right  foot  is  drawn  back  four  or 
five  inches,  so  that  its  hollow  part  may  fit  on  the  left 
heel :  the  toes  are  then  lifted  up,  and  the  body  passes 
smoothly  and  quickly  round  on  the  heels,  which  will 
be  found  closed  in  their  proper  position,  when  the 
turn  or  facing  is  completed. 

2.  "  Left  face"  is  a  similar  turn,  but  to  the  left 
iaslcad  of  to  the  right.  The  right  foot  is  therefore 
advanced  as  much  as  it  was  before  drawn  back,  so 
that  the  heel  may  be  placed  in  the  hollow  of  the  left 
foot.  The  turn  is  then  made  as  before,  but  in  the 
opposite  dirc::tion. 

3.  "  Right  half  face"  is  a  turn  equal  to  half  that 
efiFected  by  a  "  right  face."  The  angle  moved  through 
is  therefore  forty-five  degrees,  or  one-eighth  of  a  cir- 
cle, and  the  body  then  faces  off  in  a  diagonal  direction. 
As  this  is  but  a  very  small  turn,  the  right  foot  need 
only  be  slightly  drawn  back  :  about  an  inch  is  gene- 
rally sufTicient,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  it  be  not 
drawn  back  too  much,  or  the  heels  will  not  correspond 
after  the  turn  is  completed. 

4.  "  Left  half  face  "  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  fore-  | 
going,  and  to  etfect  it,  the  right  foot  must  be  advanced  . 
about  an  inch.  | 

5.  '•  Right  about  face."  This  is  a  complete  turn  of 
half  a  circle,  and  it  effects  at  once  what  would  other- 
wise require  two  right  faces.  To  prepare  the  feet  for 
such  a  large  turn,  the  right  foot  must  be  drawn  back 
to  much,  that  its  toe  may  t/juch  the  left  heel.  At  the 
word  "two"  the  body  must  turn  completely  round 
to  its  rear,  smoothly  and  without  swinging,  so  as  to 
preserve  its  balance.  When  this  facing  is  completed, 
the  heels  will  not  be  found  closed  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion. This  must  therefore  be  done  at  the  word  "  three," 
which  constitutes  a  third  motion,  and  between  each 
of  the  three  motions  a  sufficient  pause  is  observed. 

C.  Left  about  face."  This  facing  is  seldom  used,  a« 
it  cffecta  juit  the  same  change  of  position  as  the  last, 


but  by  turning  to  the  left  instead  of  to  the  right.  The 
right  foot  is  of  course  advanced  as  much  as  it  was 
before  drawn  back. 

7.  "  Right  about  three-quarters  face"  implies  a  turn 
equal  to  three-quarters  of  that  elfected  by  a  right 
about  face.  It  effects  at  once  what  would  otherwise 
require  a  right  face,  and  then  a  right  half  face.  Per- 
haps the  plainest  way  of  illustrating  all  these  facings 
is  by  reference  to  the  eight  principal  points  of  the 
compass.  Supposing  a  soldier  to  stand  facing  the 
north,  a  right  or  a  left  about  face  would  carry  him 
round  so  as  to  face  the  south.  A  right  face  would 
bring  him  to  the  east,  and  a  left  face  to  the  west.  A 
right  half  face  and  a  left  half  face  would  respectively 
face  the  north-east  and  the  north-west;  and  Uie  right 
about  three-quarters  face  wotdd  make  him  front  to  the 
south-eust.  To  effect  this  last  face  the  right  foot 
must  be  drawn  hack  more  than  for  a  right  face,  but 
less  than  for  a  right  about  ;  or  so  that  the  ball  of  this 
foot  may  touch  the  left  heel.  After  having  tiirned 
round  the  heels  will  not  be  found  closed,  but  will 
require  to  be  properly  placed  by  a  third  motion,  as 
in  the  right  or  left  abcmt  face.  , 

8.  "Left  about  three-quarters  face"  is  just  the 
reverse  of  the  last,  and  is  effected  by  advancing  the 
right  foot  so  that  its  heel  may  touch  the  ball  of  the 
left  foot,  and  then  turning  round  in  such  wise  that,  if 
the  face  were  before  presented  northward,  it  shall  now 
face  the  south-west. 


•bout  &••. 

This  figure  shows  the  preparatory  positions  of  the 
feet,  necessary  for  each  of  the  eight  facings,  in  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  left  foot  never  moves  from  its 
original  position. 

Among  the  facings  may  also  be  included  the  word 
"front,"  at  which  the  soldier,  in  whatever  direction 
he  may  be  turned,  makes  such  a  face  as  may  bring 
him  niund  to  his  proper  front,  by  the  shortest  way. 
Thus,  unless  he  be  facing  directly  to  his  rear,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  which  way  is  the  shortest ;  for  a  per- 
son cannot  easily  turn  more  than  half  a  circle.  But 
when  the  soldier  is  faced  directly  to  his  rear,  the  two 
ways  of  fronting  (cither  by  a  right  about  or  bv  a  left 
about  face)  are  both  of  the  same  length.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  a  rule  that  on  the  word /ro«r  being  given, 
he  miut  come  to  the  right  about. 
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CITY    II A  1. 1.,    NEW    YOIIK. 


These  two  cities,  the  largest   and  wealthiest  in  the 
United  States,  are,  from  their  cuniiiiercial  character,  | 
and   proximity   to  each   other,  most   decided    rivaLs.  j 
Although  I'liiladelphiaonci-  led,  and  for  a  considerable  i 
period    afterwards    kept    pace    with   New   York,   the  , 
increasing  trade  t)f  the  country  naturally  concentratinp;  i 
in  the  most  advantageous  situation,  lias  given  to  the 
latter  a  preponderance  in  coininercial  affairs,  which 
nothing  short  of  some  unforeseen  and  dire  calamity, 
or  some  unnatural  revolution  in  matters  of  state,  will 
ever  bring  back  to  the  former  city. 

In  the  early  colonizing  of  North  America,  a  por- 
tion of  what  at  present  constitutes  the  State  of  New 
York  was  settled  by  the  Dutch;   but  before  the  city 
— which  is  now  second  to  few  in  the  Old  World  for 
the  extent  of  its  commerce — had  become  a  place  of 
much    importance,  the  Dutch   possessions  in  North 
America  were  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 
The  situation  of  New  York  is  rather  low,  being  built 
upon  the  southern  end  of  what  is  called  Manhattan 
Isliuid,  (the  name  originally  given  to  it  by  the  Dutch,) 
a   strip   of  laud  about  fifteen    miles    in   length,  but 
h.irdly  two   in   breadth  at   its  widest  part     Though 
culled  an  island,  it  is  more  properly  a  peninsula,  since 
it  is  separated  from  the  main  land  towards  the  north 
by  a  channel  that  is   little  more  than  a  mere  ditch. 
Manhattan  is  separateil  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
by  the  North  or   Hudson  River,  and  a  narrow  inlet 
of  the  siu,  called  the  East  Uivcr,  communicating  with 
Long  Island  Sound  P"'^  ibe  Bay  of  New  York,  bounds 
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it  on  the  cast,  and  separates  it  from  Long  Island.  A* 
present  the  city  cxtfud.s  from  the  south  point  of  thi^ 
strip  of  land  (where  there  is  a  strong  battery)  about 
three  miles  northward,  but  the  ground  plot  is  laid  out 
to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  here  and  there  may  be 
seen  isolated  buildings,  many  of  fhein  marking  the 
corners  and  angles  of  future  streets  and  f(iuarcs.. 
destined  hereafter  to  be  comprised  within  the  bustle 
of  this  rapidly  increasing  city. 

There  are  two  approaches  to  New  York  from  the 
sea  J  but  that  by  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  East 
River  is  little  used,  except  for  small  craft  and  steam- 
vessels  plying  to  ditferent  ports  in  the  Ku.steru  Slates. 
The  other,  and  principal  entrance,  is  at  Sandy  Hook, 
a  channel  lying  between  Long  Inland  and  the  coast 
of  New  Jersey.  It  is  somewhat  exposed  to  the  winds 
from  the  eastward,  and  on  account  of  a  bar  or  sand- 
bank, the  entrance  is  attended  with  some  danger  and 
dilliculty.  K7Min  the  Hook  is  Raritan  Day,  and  here 
of  a  breadth  of  several  miles,  which  breadth,  however, 
decreases,  until,  at  "the  Narrows,"  the  dii^tance 
between  the  Long  Island  shore  and  this  island  is  only 
nine  hundred  yards.  After  passing  fhrmigh  the 
Narrows,  the  danger  of  the  voyage  may  he  considcrod 
over,  and  New  York  and  its  environs  present  them- 
selves to  view.  The  whole  dstance  from  the  s(^a  to 
the  city  is  sixteen  milc.=.  Notwithstanding  the  vast 
extent  of  iihipping  connected  with,  and  trading  to 
New  York,  it  has  nothing  like  an  enclosed  harbour. 
But  the  anchorage  between  the  eastern  part  of  the 
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city  and  Loag  Island  shore,  which  is  here  lufty,  is 
both  good  and  ufc  The  tides  rise  but  a  few  feet  on 
thu  part  of  the  American  coast,  so  were  docks  abso- 
Intely  necessary  for  the  secority  of  the  shipping,  they 
could  scarcely  be  made  available.  Buildings  have 
already  encroached  considerably  upon  this  section  of 
the  East  River,  and  numerous  small  low  wooden  piers 
jut  out  into  the  water,  for  vessels  to  load  and  unload 
at  i  the  spaces  between  them,  forming  a  series  of  small 
basins,  without  gates,  arc  called  "  slips,"  and  arc 
found  excFpdiiiely  convenient  for  the  general  purposes 
of  ;.ing. 

I  .     :   Ills  of  the  city  do  not  present  much 

taste  or  regularity  in  the  buildings  and  streets,  although 
great  jmproveinouts  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  particularly  in  situations  where  fires  have  oc- 
curred, the  most  extensive  being  that  which  took 
place  three  or  four  years  ago.  AVith  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Broadway,  however,  there  is  not  a  street 
that  would  strike  tlie  stranger  as  in  any  degree  re- 
markable. Broadway  commences  at  the  extreme 
southern  end  of  the  city,  at  the  Ca.stle  (lardens,  and 
runs  pretty  nearly  along  the  centre  of  the  island  j  but 
ov«ing  to  several  slight  ascents  and  descents,  in  passing 
along  the  ridge,  the  view  is  never  so  extensive  as  one 
might  be  led  to  suppose.  Formerly  rmpt  of  the  side 
walks  were   sheltered  by  rows  of   tr  tor 

years  an  opinion  got  abroad  that  tl  "  a 

nuisance,  a  harbour  for  insects  to  breed  in,  that  after- 
wards found  their  way  into  the  houses,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  inmates.  In  consequence  of  this, 
many  of  the  older  trees  have  been  removed,  but  the 
taste  for  shade-trees  seems  again  to  be  reviving,  and 
we  find  many  recently  planted  ones  in  various  parts 
of  the  city.  Along  the  old  portion  of  Bntadway  the 
buildings  are  by  no  means  cither  peculiarly  splendid 
or  regular.  A  row  of  tolerably  large  brick  houses  is 
oft'  iipted   by   two  or  three    low  and   mean- 

loi   .  ,  and  after  gazing  with  admiration  upon 

some  giuteel  marble-fronted  residence,  probably  the 
very  next  buildings  will  prove  nothing  better  than  two 
or  three  paltry  shops,  of  not  half  the  elevation  of  their 
classical  and  aristocratic  neighbour.  From  many 
parts  of  Broadway  there  is  a  gentle  descent  on  either 
hand  towards  the  rivers,  but  in  the  newer  portions  of 
the  city,  many  of  the  cross  streets  are  almost  on  a 
level.  Although  there  are  some  other  streets  parallel, 
or  nearly  so,  to  Broadway,  the  cross  streets  are  often 
neither  straight  nor  at  equal  distances,  presenting  but 
very  little  regularity.  In  the  new  portion  of  the  city 
the  streets  are  straight  and  regular. 

William  Pcnn  was  the  founder  of  Philadelphia,  and 
before  the  building  of  that  city  was  commenced,  a 
regular  plan  had  been  suggested,  which  was  after- 
■w.'.  ■  y  adhered  to,  and  those  that  have  con- 

tri  '  his  time  towards  making  Philadelphia 

what  It  Is  at  present,  appear  to  have  made  no  encroach- 
ments upon  the  regularity  of  the  original  ]>lan.  In 
most  of  the  better  order  of  streets,  the  buildings  are 
more  regular  than  in  New  York,  and  although  the 
houses  are  neither  large  nor  much  ornamented,  on  the 
whole  they  present  a  highly  respectable  appearance. 
Except  in  a  few  public  buildings,  principally  banking 
institutions,  you  see  no  marble  fronts ;  but  the  flights 
uf  steps  in  front  of  several  of  the  best  houses,  as  well 
as  the  door  and  window-sills,  arc  of  white  or  veined 
marble.  The  houses  arc  mostly  brick :  a  very  few 
liM.  '       '  1  in  both  these  large  cities  a  few 

uf  '  -I  biiihiings  are  still  vi»ible.     In 

on  hhlancc  Iwtween  these  rival 

cit!  '    iijfon   grouiKl  somewhat 

tih  ,  .  though  their  respec- 


Philadelphia  extends  from  the  Delaware  river  on 
the  east — which  separates  it  from  New  Jersey — to 
the  Schuylkill  on  the  west,  the  distance  between  these 
rivers,  across  the  centre  of  the  city,  being  nearly  two 
miles.  It  is  but  for  a  moderate  distance,  however, 
and  that  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  that  the  ground 
adjoining  the  Schuylkill  has  yet  been  built  upon,  the 
great  accumulation  of  building  being  on  the  side  of 
the  Delaware.  Market-street,  which  extends  in  a 
direct  line  from  river  to  river,  is  accounted  the  centre 
of  the  city,  the  streets  to  the  north  and  south  of  it 
being  parallel  thereto,  while  those  running  parallel  to 
the  rivers,  cross  it  at  right  angles.  Though  the  plan 
uf  this  city  is  simple,  yet  it  is  interesting.  All  the 
streets  rtmning  in  a  direction  north  and  south  are 
named  according  to  their  respective  positions,  in  re- 
gard to  their  distance  from  the  rivers.  Thus  on  the 
side  of  the  city  adjacent  to  the  Delaware — excepting 
the  range  of  warehouses,  and  the  street  in  their  reai-, 
which,  significantly  enough,  is  named  Water-street, 
— they  arc  called  /Tirs/-street,  (or  front,)  .Sfconrf-strect, 
rAiVrf-strcet,  kc,  up  to  7'AiV/ffnM- street,  that  being 
the  adjoining  one  to  a  broad  avenue,  running  along 
the  rentre  or  t>ip  of  the  ridge.  All  these  streets 
^larket-street  and  the  streets  paral- 
iis  sections  lying  north  or  south  of 
iMarket-stn-ct  being  named  accordingly;  those  towards 
the  north  being  named  North  Third-street,  North 
F<iurth-street,  he,  while  the  contrary  sections  have 
SoHlh  appended  to  them,  and  are  known  as  South 
Fourth-street,  Stnttk  Fifth-street,  &c.  Perhaps  to 
have  followed  out  the  simplicity  of  this  plan  the 
streets  crossing  east  and  terst  should  have  been 
named  after  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but  in  that 
case  an  inconvenience  might  have  occurred  when  the 
number  of  streets  exceeded  the  letters  in  the  alpha- 
bet. At  present  the  principal  streets,  running  east 
and  west,  are  named  after  the  various  sorts  of  indige- 
nous trees  common  to  Pennsylvania.  Thus  there  is 
Cbestnut-street,  PInc-strcet,  Mulberry-Street,  Locust- 
street,  &e.  But  of  late  years  there  seems  to  have  been 
some  change  of  taste  in  the  naming  of  their  streets, 
or  else  they  have  outrun  their  wooden  names,  since  we 
find  many  of  the  new  streets  evidently  named  agree- 
ably to  some  whim  or  caprice,  and  many  others  after 
individuals,  the  original  owners  of  the  property,  or 
those  whose  names  are  most  popular  amongst  the 
American  population. 

While  the  city  has  been  gradually  extending  in 
various  directions,  several  villages  once  quite  distinct 
from  it  (as  was  formerly  the  case  with  many  viliiiges 
now  swallowed  up  by  London)  are  now  included 
within  what  may  reasonably  be  considered  its  present 
limits  ;  but  the  growth  towards  the  north  has  some- 
what exceeded  that  towards  the  south.  The  blocks 
of  buildings  formed  by  the  streets  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles  are  called  "  squares."  Hence  a  stranger 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  open  areas  of  our 
own  .squares  is  occasionally  not  a  little  puzzled  when 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  inquire  the  way,  or  the  dis- 
tance to  such  or  such  a  place  :  for  where  it  is  intended 
to  define  the  route  very  particularly  the  party 
inquired  of  will  direct  him  along  such  a  street,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  "  squares,"  (not  so  many  minutes' walk, 
or  tlie  fractional  parts  of  a  mile,)  and  then  turn  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  as  the  case  may  happen  to  be,  when 
a  certain  number  of  squares  more  will  bring  him  to 
the  place  lie  inquired  for.  Should  he  ask  for  an 
explanation  respecting  the  names  of  the  squares  he 
would  be  surprised  to  find  that  nothing  had  been 
meant  except  the  blocks  of  buildings  between  the 
several  cross  streets. 

Owing  to  its  inland  situation  Philadelphia  is  not  so 
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agreeably  reFrccbed  with  sea  breexea  u  Now  York 
duriiiK  tlu-  kuinmcr  season  ^  the  distanoe  from  tlic  nou 
at  the  fiitrunce  of  Delaware  Hay  boiiiK  nearly  'JO 
niilen.  It  i»,  however,  generally  connidcred  the  nion- 
healthy  city  of  the  two,  which  iii  Honiu  measure  may 
bo  owing  to  its  streets  being  more  open  and  cleanly, 
since  the  streets  ia  New  York  bordering  on  the  Kant 
River,  at  least  that  portion  of  them  inhabited  by  low 
Irish  and  coloured  people,  are  usually  in  a  disgusting 
and  filthy  condition,  liut  most  of  the  large  Ameri- 
can towns  ure  more  or  less  unhealthy  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  warm  season,  which  needs  no  other 
proof  than  a  reference  to  the  bills  of  mortality,  ami 
to  the  prevailing  custom  of  removing  to  more 
■  salubrious  situations  during  the  hot  weather  by  all 
who  possess  the  means  and  whose  presence  can  possi- 
bly be  dispensed  with  in  their  callings  or  professions. 

The  river  Delaware  is  fully  a  mile  in  width  in  front 
of  the  city,  whither  ships  of  the  largest  size  can  come 
close  up  to  the  quay  to  load  and  unload ;  but  owing 
to  a  bar,  and  the  exposed  situation  of  the  entrance 
into  the  bay,  Philadelphia  has  been  considered  neither 
a  safe  port,  nor  one  easy  of  access.  Moreover,  the 
channel  of  the  river  is  winding,  so  that  it  used  some- 
times to  occupy  several  days  to  complete  the  voyage 
after  entering  within  the  capes  of  the  Delaware.  This 
species  of  delay,  however,  has  been  partially  remedied 
by  the  introduction  of  steam-boats,  the  application  of 
which  however  is  attended  with  considerable  expense. 
Severe  frosts  occasionally  interrupt  the  navigation  ot 
the  Delaware  for  several  weeks  ;  but  severe  indeed 
must  be  the  season  that  materially  affects  the  Bay  of 
New  York.  The  a])proachcs  to  both  cities  are 
strongly  fortified. 

The  Schuylkill  is  a  much  smaller  river  than  the  Dela- 
ware ;  and  though  its  channel  is  of  considerable  depth 
from  where  it  enters  its  sister  river  (four  miles  below 
the  city),  still  it  is  comparatively  little  used  for  ship- 
ping purposes.  Immediately  above  the  city  its 
banks  attain  a  considerable  elevation,  affording  beauti- 
ful views,  some  of  which  are  highly  picturesque.  By 
means  of  a  lofty  dam  thrown  across  this  river,  a  con- 
siderable head  of  water  is  obtained,  and  powerful 
machinery  employed  in  forcing  the  water  through  the 
spacious  pipes  to  the  top  of  the  lofty  bank  where  it  is 
received  into  a  capacious  reservoir  from  whence  it  is 
conveyed  to  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  Phila- 
delphians  are  very  proud  of  their  water  works  ;  nor 
do  they  neglect  to  let  their  neighbours  of  New  York 
hear  of  their  superior  supply  of  this  necessary  of 
life.  It  must  be  admitted  that  New  York  is  but 
indifferently  supplied  with  good  water;  for  neither 
that  yielded  by  the  generality  of  pumps,  nor  that 
kept  in  tanks,  is  of  a  good  quality  ;  the  only  really 
pure  water  to  be  met  with  during  the  summer  is  what 
is  brought  by  water-carts  from  a  spring  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  hawked  about  the  streets  and 
sold  by  the  gallon.  But  the  rivalry  of  these  two 
cities  extends  to  things  edible,  as  well  as  to  matters 
local  and  commercial,  the  prejudices  of  the  parties 
being  often  carried  to  extravagant  lengths — lengths 
occasionally  assuming  the  ridiculous. 

In  consequence  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania 
having  bcm  founded  by  'William  Penn  and  his 
followers,  Philadelphia  is  not  unfrequently  denomina- 
ted "  the  city  of  the  Quakers;"  and  although  the  popu- 
lation at  present  comprises  religious  sects  of  various 
denominations,  the  Quakers,  as  to  number,  rank 
ia  the  third  or  fourth  order,  but  as  regards  wealth 
and  respectability  they  are  second  to  none. 

For  some  time  Philadelphia  was  considered  as  the 
capital  of  the  United  States,  and  the  National  Con- 
gres.s  was  held  here  until  the  year   1800;  when. 


agreeably  to  an  Act  of  (V>npr<'««  pn-wd  eight  yt»n 
before,  the  govcrnr  iml   legiilattvc 

bodies  removed  to  li  •  m. 

Within  the  lunl  filteiii   or 
nal  improvements  with  whicii  > 

ted  or  interested  in,  have  been  carried  to  a  very  l:>   ■>'- 
extent;  a  few  of  the  leading  ones  may  be  cmi'"-  '    -    ' 
Several  years  ago  a  rapid  communication 
York    was    completed — being   partly   by   ui.-um 
and   partly   by  railway;   the  distance   between   ti 
cities,  by  the  old  route,  was   ninety-six   iniliij.      1  Ir- 
Delaware  river  has  been   rendered  navigable   nearly 
to  its  source — partly  by  improving  the  channel         I 
partly  by  opening  canals  to  avoid  the  more   t  m 
dablc  obstructions   of  the  river.     A  canal   ha^ 
been  opened  along  the  entire  length  of  the  val! 
the  Schuylkill,  and  another  from  the  Delaware  t< 
mountain  region  in  the  interior  of  the  state;   mt  • 
through  these  channels  the  city  is  not  only  su|> 
with  an  abundance  of  coal,  but  also  with  tin'  i>r 
of  the  country.     Doth   a  canal  and  a  rai! 
been   made   between  the  Delaware    and   Ci..    ..,..  ....c 

Bays,  affording  convenient  and  expeditious  commu- 
nications between  this  city  and  Baltimore, — and 
thence  by  railroad  to  Washington  City.  But  the 
greatest  of  these  public  works  is  the  communication 
partly  by  railroad,  and  partly  by  canal,  between  this 
city  and  Pittsburgh  on  the  Ohio, — from  whence  there 
is  a  steam-boat  communication  with  the  entire  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  This  route  passes  over  the  .\ II i-- 
ghany  mountains;  the  whole  distance  to  Pittsburg 
being  considerably  over  300  miles. 

With  all  these  advantages,  (and  several  others  not 
enumerated)  still  Philadelphia  cannot  successfully 
compete  with  its  formidable  rival,  although  they  un- 
doubtedly very  much  tend  to  add  to  both  its  trade 
and  resources. 

The  commercial  importance  of  New  York  is  by  no 
means  derived  exclusively  from  its  advantageous  posi- 
tion as  a  sea-port ;  since,  besides  its  natural  advan- 
tages, it  at  present  enjoys  the  privilege  of  vast  in- 
ternal improvements. 

Besides  that  fine  navigable  stream,  the  Hudson, 
which  stretches  northward  into  the  very  heart  of  this 
fine  and  large  state, — there  are  canals  communicating 
with  the  lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Champlain,  and 
thence  with  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  both  the 
Canadas.  Some  of  the  canals  are  connected  with 
water  communications  passing  through  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  thenceforward  to  "the 
Far  West."  By  these  means  the  productions  of 
extensive  regions,  far  into  the  interior,  arc  brought 
to  New  York,  to  be  exported  or  consumed  as  the 
case  may  bc;  and  in  return  large  quantities  of 
merchandize  are  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
inland  towns  and  cities,  as  well  as  to  many  a  far-dis- 
tant settlement.  But  there  are  various  other  works  of 
general  improvement,  two  of  which,  and  not  the  least 
important,  are  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  and  the 
Morristown  canals.  The  first  of  tlicsc  connects  the 
D»;laware  and  Hudson  rivers,  the  latter  the  Delaware 
(near  the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh)  and  the  Passaic  river, 
and  consequently  with  the  Bay  of  New  York.  By 
these  channels  large  quantities  of  coal  find  their  way 
to  this  city ;  much  of  which  is  re-shipped  and  sent  to 
various  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  steam-boats  plying  to  and  from  New  York  are, 
probably,  quite  as  numerous  as  those  frequenting  the 
waters  of  Old  Father  Thames.  Besides  the  ferry-boats 
across  the  two  rivers  (all  steamers,  and  no  bridges)  at 
the  various  ferries,  there  are  vessels  plying  between  this 
city  and  every  sea-board  town  in  the  Eastern  States  ; 
a-s  well  as  to  every  sea- port  towards  the  south  from 
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hence  tu  New  Orloan*  on  the  Mississippi.  Several  of 
the  boats  frequenting;  tlie  mftro|H>litan  rivt-rs  are 
splendid  ves«fl«,  uiitl  clo^Hiitly  fitted  n\>;  but  the  ino!<t 
admired  of  tlu-m  arc  scarcely  such  ))eautiful  crafu  as 
the  North-river  stcuniers.  For  besides  the  large  size, 
and  beautiful  proportions  of  these  vessels,  no  expense 
is  spared  in  enibelli>hing  their  cabins  and  dinin;; 
rooms  ;  and  in  addition  to  thonc  Ix'low  deck,  some  of 
them  are  provided  with  handsome  (/crA-cabins,  and 
over  these  again  are  pallories  covered  with  tasteful 
awnings  where  the  passenf^ers  may  lounge  or  take  ex- 
ercise, and  enjoy  ut  the  sainc  time  the  summer  breeze 
that  is  scarcely  |K>rceptibIe  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
vessels. 

The  most  imposing  view  of  New  York  is  from  the 
south.  In  sailing  up  the  bay  you  have  the  islands  — 
some  of  them  fortified  and  garrisoned — in  the  fore- 
gniund  of  the  picture,  the  North  niid  East  rivers 
stretching  off  to  the  right  and  left  ;  while  the  city  is 
seen  somewhat  indistinctly  through  "  the  forest  of 
masts,"  and  the  various-coloured  flags  of  all  the  com- 
mercial nations  under  the  sun  ;  the  chief  defect  being 
that  you  behold  the  narrow  end  of  the  city,  conse- 
quently leaving  too  much  of  the  picture  to  be  com- 
pleted by  an  effort  of  the  imagination.  From  the 
lofty  heights  of  Long  Island,  near  Brooklyn  (which 
by-the-by  is  a  respectable-sized  city  olready),  there  is 
an  extensive  view  of  New  York  across  East  River  ;  but 
from  thence  you  look  too  much  directly  at  the  broad 
side  of  it,  although  some  of  the  islands  on  the  left  are 
embraced  in  this  view. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage  by  the  traveller  who  approaches  it  from 
Trenton  or  Bordentown,  by  the  route  of  the  Delaware. 
For  several  miles  before  reaching  the  city,  the  banks 
of  the  river,  particularly  the  right  hand  one,  become 
both  interesting  and  beautiful ;  while  directly  in  front 
the  buildings  of  the  city  arc  seen  rising  like  an  amphi- 
theatre in  the  distance,  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
shipping  in  the  fore-ground,  but  suflicicnt  to  give  it  a 
commercial  character.  For  awhile  you  discover  no 
outlet  for  the  noble  stream  down  which  you  float, — 
but  as  you  approach  nearer  the  city  you  find  that  the 
river,  instead  of  continuing  the  same  course,  (which 
vrould  take  it  directly  through  the  heart  of  the  city,) 
turns  with  a  graceful  sweep  to  tlie  left,  embracing  a 
low  grassy  island,  as  it  inclines  to  the  flat  shores  of 
New  Jersey.  In  this  view  of  Philadelphia  the 
ground  ascends  from  the  river  just  sullicicntly  to  show 
the  successive  ranges  of  buildings  rising  one  above 
the  other ;  but  there  is  but  little  diversity  in  the  gene- 
ral ap|)earance,  there  being  but  few  edifices  of  an  im- 
posing character,  and  but  two  steeples  or  towers  worth 
notice  are  seen  "  pointing  to  the  skies."  In  this 
respect  the  approach  to  New  York  has  the  advantage, 
for  there  five  or.  six  buildings  of  this  character  are 
embraced  in  a  distant  view  of  that  city. 

In  the  year  IHIO  those  rival  cities  were  nearly  upon 
an  equality  as  regards  population  ;  for  at  that  date 
the  census  gave  New  York  a  population  of  96,000, 
and  Philadelphia  92,000  inhabitants  ;  and  taking  info 
consideration  the  fact  that  in  giving  the  population  of 
the  former  city  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
county  of  New  York,  that  is,  upon  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan, are  embraced, — probably  the  number  of  souls 
actually  in  the  city  did  not  outnumber  those  of  Phil- 
adelphia. In  1H20,  according  to  the  census,  the  popu- 
lation of  Philadelphia  had  only  increased  to  lO'J.OOO, 
while  that  of  its  rival  had  nearly  reached  I34,0(t0.  But 
during  the  intervening  period  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  had  b<-en  a  war  of  two  or  three  years' 
duration  Ixtween  the  United  States  and  Circat  Britain, 
by  which,   there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  increase  of 


population  was  very  much  retarded.  In  1830  the 
population  of  New  York  was  given  at  something  over 
L'OO.OOO;  while  that  of  Philadelphia  (exclusive  of  two 
or  three  contiguous  villages)  was  111,000.  In  I83(;  a 
committee  of  the  council  of  New  York  estimated 
(but  mark — it  was  but  an  e.ilimale)  the  po))ulation  at 
near  300,000;  of  the  population  of  Philuilelphia  we 
have  no  returns  of  so  recent  a  date,  but  the  <'ity  has 
become  considerably  extended,  and  the  number  of 
inhabitants  no  doubt  considerably  increased,  since  the 
last  census  was  taken. 


THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  LUNATICS. 

Five  and  forty  years  ago,  lunatics  were  enchained 
throughout  Europe.  Eighty  lunatics  at  the  Bic<^tre. 
an  asylum  for  insane  persons  ut  Paris,  were  unchained 
by  Pincl,  in  179-1,  and  the  general  treotment  was 
henceforth  improved  ;  thongs  and  scourges  were  no 
longer  delivered  out  to  the  keepers  ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  many  before  deemed  incurable  recovered, 
and  that  all  the  rest  became  quieter  and  more  easily 
governed.  France  was  the  first  nation  to  offer  the 
spectacle  of  nearly  three  thousand  lunatics  kept  in 
confinement  (in  and  near  Paris)  without  chains,  with- 
out blows,  and  without  unkind  treatment.  Honour 
to  Pincl !  who,  first  of  all  in  Europe,  raised  his  voice 
against  these  atrocities,  and  pointed  out  the  excitements 
they  ])roduced,  and  contrasted  them  with  the  calm 
that  ensued  on  kind  and  compassionate  treatment.  In 
England,  and  indeed  throughout  ICurope,  the  same 
benign  spirit  has  manifested  it.self,  and  America  has 
practically  enforced  the  same  great  lessons  of  philan- 
thropy. In  Dr.  Woodward's  elaborate  Report  of  the 
State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester,  United  States, 
it  is  said  that  of  230  patients,  only  one  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  inquiry,  in  personal  restraint,  and  that 
under  a  system  of  leniency,"  the  furious  and  violent 
had  become  docile  and  quiet  j  the  filthy  and  degraded, 
cleanly  and  respectful." 

The  claims  of  the  insane  on  their  happier  fellow-crea- 
tures are  many  and  sacred.  The  effects  of  the  varied 
forms  of  misery,  of  privation  and  neglect,  of  abandon- 
ment, physical  and  moral,  are  concentrated  in  the  mad- 
house. Poverty  there  has  done  its  worst :  and  man  is 
reduced  to  a  state  from  which,  too  often,  there  is  no  re- 
lief but  death.  It  may  be  thought  that  madness,  like 
death,  knocks  alike  at  the  palace-gate,  and  at  the  la- 
bourer's hovel  ;  but  even  more  heavily  and  more  darkly 
does  the  misery  which  it  flings  over  devoted  households 
fall  on  the  poor.  Sudden  accidents  come  upon  the 
working-man,  too,  in  which  a  fall,  a  blow,  a  wound, 
immediately  injures  the  brain,  and  incapacitates  the 
honest  labourer,  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  from  all 
future  profitable  work  :  and  who  can  sec  and  talk  to 
this  victim  of  calamity,  in  the  quiet  moments  and  in- 
tervals of  bis  malady,  when  his  anxious  thoughts 
turn  with  honest  faith  to  his  home,  to  his  wife,  to  his 
children,  without  commiserating  that  ruined  humble 
liuiisehold  :  not  forgotten,  but  no  longer  supported 
and  defended  by  the  unfortunate  husband  and  father, 
who  must  linger  out  his  life  in  an  asylum! 

Insanity  appeals  to  the  heart  on  every  side,  and 
happily,  every  act  of  benevolence  produces  its  |)alpa- 
ble  good  i  under  kind  management  hope  revives,  even 
in  the  cell,  and  on  the  bed  of  straw,  and  smiles  relight 
the  faces  of  those  before  forlorn  and  dead  to  every 
joy:  by  soothing  care  the  frantic  outrage  of  the 
maniac  is  abated,  and  the  unspeakable  wretchedness 
of  the  melancholic  diminished.  Every  word,  every 
look  of  kindness,  finds  its  way  to  sonic  pained  heart, 
and  does  its  blessed  oflScc.     The  great  end,  too,  of  all 
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these  excrtionJi, — tlic  rcitoration  of  mental  power,  i< 
infinitely  nolile.  The  physician  feels  that  to  restore 
health  of  holly  is  an  eUvateil  art,  the  value  of  which 
thoHe  hest  can  ap|)reeiiite  who  have  ever  wanted  the 
hlesxing.  The  art  of  the  mental  physician  i»  to  restore 
liluerity  of  attention,  renilinessof  memory,  warmth  of 
imagination,  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  the  power  to 
will  anil  to  do  j  the  loi-s  of  all  which  in  the  most 
grievous  part  of  sicknesii. 

These  principlcH  are  yet  of  recent  acknowledgment, 
hut  of  «t.ihi!ity  and  truth  ;  the  hlessed  product  of 
that  cnlip;htcnedand  imivcr.ial  charity  whicii,  althout»h 
it  has  not  yet  flourished  <i<|uiilly  in  every  npo  and  clime, 
has  its  impcrishahle  root  in  Christian  institutions. 
lAljtiJ  i.l  fiuiii  iliu  lii-iliili  aiii<  FunieH  Meiticul  lievitw.] 


COURT  ICSY. 

AW    ATIIRXIAM  STonr. 


I 


Is  AlIicuN,  ore  \ln  sun  of  fiuiu'  had  sol, 

MiiNt  ii<iiii|i  nml  sliuw  tlio  t,ii/ln;;  crowiln  wcit>  met, 

(Intent  (\if  cmt  mmn  KDnu'lliiii^'  now,) 

Tlio  niiinic  wonilera  of  tlu'  sta;,'i-  to  view. 

Ij>,  wlioio  tliu  wiilo  oxtondoil  Circiig  Rproods, 
In  pilloriiil  runks,  its  sou  of  livinij  licudti, — 
lUm^i'tl  i"  oloso  oriliT,  risiii;;  row  on  row  ; 
— 'I'll''  void  niviia  t'luiins  ilio  s|)nro  liolow. 

The  Kiats  wiTofiUod.      Itnt  ore  the  shows  ln'pin, 
A  strunm'r  entered :  'twiw  nn  n;jo(l  man. 
And  while  ho  sought  a  pliioo  with  nsjioot  mild, 
'J'lio  polishod  younj;  Athoniiuis  sat  ;ind  suiiled; 
I'.vod  his  eoutusioii  with  a  sidelong  ((hineo. 
But  Uo|it  their  souls,  nor  roso  on  liis  oilvuiieo. 

Oil !  for  a  hurning  hlush  of  deeper  hue, 
To  mark  the  shame  of  that  solf-glorious  crow. 
How  poor  the  produce  of  fair  I.eaniing's  tree, 
Tlint  hears  no  fruit!)  of  sweet  Humility  I 
The  growth  of  arts  and  sciences  how  vain. 
In  lienrts  that  fool  not  for  another's  iiain  I 

Not  so  the  Spartan  youth,  whose  simpler  school 
Instilloil  the  phiin  hut  salutary  nde 
Of  kindness !  and  whose  honest  souls  preferred 
Truth  to  Display — Performance  to  a  SVord. 

They  in  tlio  t'irquc  had  their  appointed  place, 
Apart  from  Attica's  distiiigiiislutl  race. 
Anil  rose  with  one  nccoid,  intoiit  to  prove 
To  honiiurod  ago  their  duty  and  tlioir  love. 
Nor  did  a  Spartan  youth  his  sent  ri'sunio. 
Till  that  old  man  found  duo  and  fitting  room. 

Then  cnmo  the  soiitonoo  of  l<o]>roof  and  Praise, 
Stamped  with  the  Ntornness  of  the  ancient  days. 
For  st;tnding  forth  amidst  the  assonihled  crowd, 
Tlie  venonihlo  stranger  cried  aloud  ; 

"Tir  Athenians  learn  their  duty  well :  hut  lo! 
The  Spartans  practise  what  tli"  .\thenians  know  !" 
The  words  w.»ro  good  ;  and,  in  a  virtuous  cause. 
They  justly  oariiod  a  nation's  glad  applause. 
Ihit  wo  liiivo  surer  words  of  precept  given, 
In  (lod's  own  Itook  — the  words  that  came  from  heaven: 
"  Be  kind*."     "  IJe  courteoiist."     "  Bo  all  honour  shownj." 
•  Seek  otliera"  welfare  rather  than  thine  own§." 

M. 
♦  F.ph  iv.  -n        t  1  Pel.  iii.  B.      J  Horn,  xii.  10  it  xiii.  7. 
§  I  Cor.  X.  24. 


aiATERIALS  FOR  THE  TOILETTE. 
No.  IX. 

On  Perfumes. 

Im  our  last  paper  v:c  spoke  of  cosmetics,  as  being,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  persons,  necessary  appendages  to 
the  toilette.  We  now  procccil  to  treat  of  some  of  the 
perfumes  which  have  become  so  nniver.sal  and  indis- 
pensable amongst  us.  Traces  of  their  early  use,  both 
in  religious  worship  and  in  ordinary  life,  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  classing 
together  of  "  gold  frankincense,  and  myrrh,"  as  the 


precious  giftiof  the  Eastern  «a:;ei!  on  tlir  hiiih  of  our 
Lord,  is  Hudicient  to  prove  the  high  vhtiniatioa  in 
which  they  were  held  at  that  time. 

Among  the  fircek«  the  use  of  jK?rfamrt -   ••■  -ome 

measure,  restricted  by  their  laws,  anci  tl  il  it 

effeminate  and   luxurious   to  rr  •  '        •  in   the 

primitive  age*  there  were  no  k  :  I  to  their 

gods,  ill  which  odoriferous  trei"^   .  did  not 

largely  enter.     In  later  ages,  the  i  mmonly 

consisted  of  frankincense,  or  -  -i.  but  it 

was  a  long  time  before  frankin  1  ;   in  the 

Trojan  war  it  was  tiiiknown,  and  iiistcail  of  it  the 
(irecks  offered  cedar  and  citron.  The  Spartans  were 
not  allowed  to  use  baths  and  pcrfumetl  ointments, 
except  on  particular  days  of  the  year,  for  the  river 
Eurotas  was  expected  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
former,  and  exercise  that  of  the  latter.  The  (Jreeks 
were  in  the  habit  of  perfuming  their  wine  with  myrrh, 
origanum,  aromatics,  fruits,  and  flowers. 

The  use  of  perfumes  was  carried  to  greater  excess 
among  the  Romans  ;  the  stores  of  Arabia  were  ex- 
haiisteil  through  the  extravagance  of  some  of  the 
emperors,  and  even  among  the  soldiery  the  most 
ridiculous  care  was  bestowed  on  the  perfuming  of 
their  persons,  their  standards,  ensigns,  fir.  Perfumes 
were  also  largely  employed  in  their  funeral  rites.  The 
pile  on  which  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  laid,  re- 
sembled an  altar,  except  that  it  was  much  higher. 
There  were  four  compartments  rising  above  each 
other.  The  lowest  contained  straw ;  the  second  from 
the  ground,  flowers  ;  the  third,  aromatic  herbs  ond 
other  odoriferous  things;  the  fourth,  or  highest,  the 
most  precious  clothes  of  the  deceased.  Liquors, 
ointments,  and  herbs  of  the  choicest  description, 
were  likewise  thrown  on  the  corpse. 

Great  importance  and  many  virtues  are  ascribed  to 
perfumes  by  our  old  herbalists,  such  as  clearing  the 
brain,  enlivening  the  spirits,  R;c.,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  many  cases  and  constitutions,  the 
fragrance  of  peculiar  plants  may  have  a  cheering  and 
refreshing  effect.  In  close  and  confined  situations, 
however,  they  may  be  expected  to  produce  a  contrary 
result,  fjr  abundant  ventilation  and  perfect  cleanliness 
arc  necessary  to  the  wholesome  and  safe  enjoyment 
of  perfumes. 

The  cheapness  of  our  perfumery  at  the  present  day, 
allows  the  gratification  derived  from  the  use  of  fra- 
grant oils  and  essences,  to  be  much  more  generally 
attained  than  it  could  have  been  iit  former  times. 
Herbs,  drugs,  and  flowers,  are  made  to  yield  their 
aromatic  odours  for  our  use.  Among  the  former  we 
may  mention  marjoram,  sage,  thyme,  lavender,  Xcc, 
while  of  drugs,  frankincense,  mace,  cloves,  benzoin, 
storax,  and  many  others,  are  held  in  great  esteem. 
Orange-flowers,  jonquils,  jessamine,  roses,  violets, 
and  other  fragrant  flowers,  are  also  largely  employed, 
and  thus,  by  a  judicious  use  of  some  of  these  various 
essences,  we  may  impart  to  our  ilwellings  or  our  dress, 
the  delightful  odours  of  our  favourite  flowers,  at  any 
period  of  the  year.  Otto  of  roses,  which  is  the  most 
costly  of  all  the  perfumes,  and  the  most  powerful,  is 
made  in  India,  and  very  highly  esteemed.  It  is  said 
that  the  genuine  otto  is  not  prepared  by  distillation, 
but  by  putting  a  quantity  of  carefully  picked  rose- 
leaves  into  a  cleon  jar,  or  cask,  with  just  enough  water 
to  cover  them,  and  then  setting  the  vessel  in  the  sun 
for  a  few  days.  A  scum  forms  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  which  is  removed  by  a  piece  of  cotton,  and  is 
the  valuable  otto  itssclf.  Rose-water  is  distilled  from 
fresh  rose  leaves  gathered  in  dry  weather,  and  when 
the  flowers  are  in  full  perfection.  The  petals  are  care- 
fully separated  from  the  stalks  and  calyxes,  and  if  a 
very  fragrant  water  is  required,  the  first  product  from 
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thom  should  bo  returned  to  the  still  and  half  its  bulk 
drawn  over.  Rose  Icnvos  may  bo  preserved  for  dis- 
tillation by  b  1  i  they  will  be  found  to  retain 
their  odour,  .  water  distilled  from  them  will 
nearly  equal  that  obtained  from  the  fresh  petal*.  If 
the  bottles,  in  which  rote-water  is  kept,  are  not  per- 
fectly clean,  it  will  turn  sour,  and  indeeil,  with  all 
precaution*,  it  i«  very  apt  to  do  so.  Some  persons, 
ou  this  accouut,  have  added  a  small  quantity  uf  spirit 
of  wine  for  its  preservation,  but  it  is  not  desirable  to 
do  so,  since  the  stimulating  property  thus  imparted, 
will  render  the  r  unfit  for  the  use  to  which 
it  is  very  frequeu'.  :.  namely,  that  of  bathing 
the  eyes. 

The  essential  oil  of  lavender  constitates  a  most 
agreeable  perfume.  The  best  is  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion of  the  flowers  of  the  plant :  where  the  leaves  and 
stalks  are  added,  the  quality  is  inferior.  Lavender 
water,  as  it  is  generally  prepared,  is  not  a  distilled 
spirit,  but  an  alcoholic  solution  of  oil  of  lavender,  to 
which  other  scents  are  occasionally  added. 

The  essential  oil  of  orange-flowers  is  a  very  fine, 
delicate,  and  cxiiensive  perfume,  often  adulterated 
with  inferior  matters. 

The  essential  oils  of  bergamot,  orange,  and  lemon, 
are  obtained  by  expression  from  the  peel.  The  ber- 
gamot  is  a  fruit  resembling  both  the  orange  and 
lemon,  but  it  is  of  a  larger  size  than  cither,  and  pro- 
duces an  abuudance  of  oil. 

The  oils  of  jasmin  and  tuberose  are  of  so  delicate  a 
nature,  as  to  be  impaired  by  the  most  careful  distilla- 
tion. The  perfumes  of  these  flowers  are,  therefore, 
obtained  from  them  by  steeping  the  blossoms  in  per- 
fectly inodorous  fixed  oil,  which  becomes  imbued  with 
their  fragrance,  and  from  which  the  odour  may  be 
transferred  to  alcohol,  so  as  to  form  a  spirituous 
essence.  The  essence  of  jasmin  forms  a  much  more 
pleasing  perfume  when  mixed  with  other  substances, 
than  when  used  alone.  Several  of  the  perfumes  here 
mentioned,  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  much- 
admired  Eau  de  Cologne.  The  following  recipe  may 
be  acceptable  to  such  persons  as  feel  disposed  to  pre- 
pare an  imitation  of  it  for  their  own  use.  Take  an  ounce 
of  each  of  the  following  essences  ;  bergamot,  lomon- 
peel,  lavender,  and  orange  flower,  half  an  ounce  of 
essence  of  cinnamon,  fifteen  ounces  of  spirit  of  rose- 
mary, the  same  quantity  of  spirituous  water  of  melissc, 
with  seven  pints  and  a  half  of  alcohol.  Mix  the  whole 
together,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  for  a  fortnight. 
Then  pour  it  into  a  glass  retort,  the  body  of  which 
is  immersed  in  boiling  water,  contained  in  a  vessel 
placed  over  a  lamp,  while  the  beak  is  introduced  into 
a  glass  reservoir.  By  keeping  the  water  to  the  boiling 
point,  the  mixture  in  the  retort  will  distil  over  into 
the  receiver,  which  should  be  kept  cold  by  being 
covered  over  with  wet  cloths.  In  this  manner  will  be 
obtained  a  good  substitute  for  Kau  dc  Cologne,  which 
in  its  pure  and  genuine  state,  is  manufactured  at  one 
place  only  in  the  world,  and  that  is  Cologne,  as  the 
name  of  the  water  implies.  The  process  by  which 
the  genuine  article  is  made,  still  remains  secret, 
allhoii:;h  the  principal  ingredients  employed  have  been 
di.«!  There  arc  three  animal  sub- 

staii  .    improve  and  strengthen  other 

parfamea,  though  they  are  in  themselves  of  such  a 
penetrating  and  overpowering  odour,  as  to  be  scarcely 
endurable }  these  are  musk,  civet,  and  ambergris. 
Mukk  is  a  concrete  substance  obtained  from  the  musk- 
deer  of  the  East,  and  also  from  the  musk-rat,  a  native 
of  America.  It  is  imported  in  the  natural  bags  in 
which  it  is  found  in  the  animal,  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg.  Genuine  musk,  from  China,  is  of  the 
colour  of  aa  old  brown  nutmeg,  rolled  up  in  little 


round  friable  pills.  The  musk  bags,  however,  are 
sometimes  cut  open  before  tlioy  leave  China,  part  of 
the  content"  abstracted,  and  the  deficiency  made  up 
with  dried  blood,  rolled  up  into  pills  to  imitate  the 
true  mu!<k.  Other  musk  dealers  leave  the  bags  in  a 
damp  place  to  increase  their  weight,  and  this  injures 
the  quality  of  the  musk.  It  is  sometimes  greatly 
adulterated  with  spikenard,  chocolate,  aloes,  nutmeg, 
storax,  &c. 

Ambergris  comes  from  Holland,  Africa,  Brazil,  and 
tl»e  East  and  West  Indies,  where  it  is  found  floating 
on  the  sea.  It  is  an  animal  substance,  su])p(iscd  to 
be  formed  through  disease,  In  the  intestines  of  the 
spermaceti  whale.  That  which  is  gray,  very  light, 
and  easy  to  break,  is  the  best.  It  is  sold  at  an  ex- 
tremely high  price,  and  is  therefore  the  more  fre- 
quently adulterated,  but  persons  having  once  become 
acquainted  with  its  peculiar  odour,  will  not  easily  be 
imposed  upon,  and  by  melting  a  small  portion  of  the 
substance,  they  will  find  the  odour  emitted  to  be  a 
sufficient  test  of  its  genuineness.  An  alcoholic  solution 
of  this  substance,  called  essence  of  ambergris,  is  sold 
by  perfumers,  and  when  used  in  small  quantities  with 
other  perfumes,  it  yields  a  delightful  perfume. 

Civet  is  a  fragrant  substance  procured  from  the 
civet  cat.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour  and  unctuous  con- 
sistence, but  becomes  brown  by  keeping.  The  odour, 
like  that  of  ambergris,  is  not  fit  to  be  used  alone  : 
with  other  perfumes  it  is  exquisite. 

A  small  quantity  of  camplior  greatly  improves  the 
fragrance  of  many  perfumes,  but  either  this,  or  the 
three  last  mentioned  articles,  will  destroy  the  delicacy 
of  the  scent,  if  used  in  too  great  abundance.  The 
usual  method  of  perfuming  linen  is  to  lay  sweet  bags 
in  the  drawers  which  contain  it,  and  these  may  be 
filled  with  dried  and  pounded  blossoms  of  any  fragrant 
flowers,  with  the  leaves  of  mint,  balm,  southernwood, 
ground  ivy,  laurel,  hyssop,  rosemary,  marjoram,  also 
dried  and  pounded  spices  reduced  to  a  powder,  orris 
root  and  fragrant  balsams  may  be  likewise  added, 
and  if  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  those  who  are  to  use 
the  perfume,  musk,  civet,  or  ambergris,  will  give 
power  and  additional  sweetness  to  the  whole.  It  is 
recommended  that  sleeping  apartments  and  bed  linen 
be  never  perfumed,  for  owing  to  the  comparative  want 
of  ventilation  in  those  rooms,  the  practice  is  likely  to 
prove  injurious. 

We  have  thus  described  a  few  of  the  favourite  per  • 
fumes,  but  we  are  not  by  any  means  disposed  to 
recommend  a  constant  use  of  them  j  on  the  contrary, 
we  may  venture  to  say  that  persons  who  waft  around 
them  at  every  step,  a  degree  of  fragrance  which 

Makes somo  sitk,  ami  others  a  la  morl', 
have  forgotten  the  legitimate  use  of  perfumes,  and 
while  they  may  be  gratifying  their  own  sense  of  smell, 
they  show  little  consideration  for  those  whose  more 
delicate  nerves  can  ill  support  such  a  tide  of  sweetness. 
Leaving  it  then  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  our 
readers  to  make  a  moderate  and  proper  use  of  per- 
fumes, OS  well  as  of  the  other  materials  for  the  toilette, 
and  recommending  them  to  abridge,  as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  neatness  and  propriety,  the  time  devoted 
to  the  decoration  of  the  person,  in  order  that  they 
may  gain  time  for  the  adorning  of  the  nobler  mind 
we  conclude  the  present  scries  of  papers. 
*  CowriK. 


DuiLt  are  but  illustrious  murders.  It  is  an  imperioui 
cilmc,  which  triumphs  both  over  public  revenge  and 
prit'ato  virtue,  and  tramples  boldly  upon  tho  laws  of  ths 
nation,  and  the  lifo  of  our  enemy.  Cuiira^c  thinks  law 
here  to  be  but  podantry,  and  liotioiir  persuades  men  that 
ubcdienM  here  is  cowardice.-^MACKXNzis. 
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GALLANT  EXPLOIT  IN  1745. 
Anoi;T  twenty  year*  ago,  a  venerable  and  halc-Iookin|; 
ix'usant  will)   could   remember   the   irruption   of  the 
Jacobite  clans   in  171."),  was   fond  of  busking  in  the 

Isuii  and,  with  the  gnrriility  natural  to  old  age,  rela- 
ting onerdotes  of  old  times  to  such  listeners  as  he 
Could  find  in  the  gardens  of  IiIm  native  parinli,  Cra- 
niond,  situated  on  the  fi.rt.h  of  Forth  about  five  miles 
Borth-west  from  Kdinburgh.  He  said  he  was  a 
"callant"  that  is,  stripling,  when  the  Highlanders 
erotsed  the  country  on  their  way  to  the  Scotch 
metropolis,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  castle, 
■urrcndered  at  their  approach.  His  father  occupied 
at  that  time  one  of  those  small  holdings,  then  so 
common,  but  which  are  now  merged  in  the  extensive 
parks  and  farms  which  now  distinguish  the  Lothians. 
'I'lie  invaders,  he  said,  were  an  ill-clud  and  half-starved- 
looking,  but  by  no  means  ferocious  soldiery  ;  and,  as  a 
specimen  of  their  manners,  he  related  that  a  party  of 
them  happening  to  pass  his  father's  door  as  his  mother 
Avas  busy  at  the  churn,  they  entered,  making  signs 
for  food  and  cliattering  Gaelic,  and  unceremoniously 
helping  themselves  to  spoons,  emptied  the  contents 
of  the  churn  into  their  own  stomachs.  A  pair  of 
now  Sunday  shoes  was  also  taken  from  a  shelf,  but 
on  the  principle  that  exchange  was  no  robbery,  a 
a  pair  of  well-worn  brogues,  shoes  rudely  made  of  un- 
tanned  hide,  was  left  instead. 

But  what  the  old  man  was  fondest  of  telling  was 
an  exploit  which  gave  no  small  proof  of  the  courage 
and  military  skill  of  the  young  farmers  of  the  parish. 
The  "  Pretender "  before  leaving  Edinburgh  on  his 
I^HTomantic  expedition  into  Derbyshire,  wanted  to  in- 
^^Hercase  his  cavalry,  and  with  this  view  sent  parties, 
consisting  chiefly  of  otTicers,  to  levy  horses  in  the 
country  round  his  head-quarters.  One  such  pprty 
hud  arrived  at  Cramond,  and  had  collected  the  best 
horses  in  the  parish  at  a  large  square  house  in  the 
centre  of  the  villn^^e,  into  which  they  then  went  them- 
selves to  repair  the  fatigues  of  their  search  with  a 
■•uii^itantial  dinner  and  probably  somewhat  over- 
'  ni)ious  potations.  Meanwhile  the  young  farmers 
were  resolved  that  their  best  horses  should  not  be 
taken  away  without  an  attempt  at  rescue. 

The  neighbourhood  was  by  no  means  so  favourable 
then  as  it  is  now,  for  the  execution  of  such  a  project. 
It  was  then  generally  marked  by  the  bareness  which 
Dr.  Johnson  has  done  so  much  good  to  Scotland  by 
satirizing.  What  is  now  the  richly  wooded-domain 
of  Dftlmcny  Park,  was  then  divided  into  about  forty 
farms  each  distinguished  by  n  ftw  old  trees.  Barn- 
bougie  Castle,  nn  nil  ■  '  '  of  the  Mowbrnv!!,  oncea 
powerful  family  in  t  -,  stood  ottl  in  grim  and 

lonely  grandeur,  ap|)r,iu(;ht.d  by  long  avenues  of  onk 
now  exhibiting  symptoms  of  decay,  and  'urrottinl-d 
on  three  of  its  sides  by  a  va«t  beach  of  d 
ness,  from  the  quantity  of  minute  biva  i 

upon  it  by  the  tide.  Muirhouse,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Almond,  a  beautiful  stream  which  nearly  bisects 
the  parish,  was  then,  as  its  name  imports,  a  house  on 
a  moor,  though  now  embosomed  amid  large  and  thri- 
ving trees  and  the  richest  cultivation.  On  the  whole, 
instead  of  the  leafy  luxuriance  which  has  been  poured 
over  the  landscape  by  the  hand  of  modem  improve- 
ment, there  was  then  so  little  cover  to  conceal  the 
approach  of  an  assailing  party,  that  the  Highlanders 
enjoyed  their  good  cheer  without  the  least  apprehen- 
sion of  being  interrupted.  Dare,  however,  as  the 
neighbourhood  was,  one  spot  presented  an  advantage 
of  which  the  rescuing  party  speedily  availed  them- 
selves. The  precipitous  banks  of  the  Almond  were 
then  as  now  fringed  and  tufted  with  frees  and  bushes, 
among  which  the  gallant  farmers  contrived  to  muster 


r  which 
.;  them- 
ley  dis- 
ty,  sent 
war,  thi; 


with  what  arms  they  could  find,  and    »allying    out 

from  this  rendezvous,  they   at  once   surrounded  the 

house   where   the  partisans   of  u  d  v 

they  had  no  allectiim,  were  sccuri  1 

selves.     So  '  their  sue 

armed  and  i  -  of  the 

them   off  in  bouts  to  his   Mnjesty'H  sl.<,,|) 

Fox,  then  lying  in  the  Firth,  and  hft  not   n   mnn  to 

return   to  l')dinburgh   and  relate  th  '..id 

befallen   the   expedition.     The  hot-  ,rsc 

recovered. 


EARLY   ORAT  RAIRI. 
0'r«  my  head,  e'er  yet  a  boy, 

Caro  liiw  throun  lui  early  snow ; 
Cnre,  Im-hoiip  !  a  nn-.idy  joy 

Hoollii'S  111"  liiMTl  lli;it  Im-dU  below, 
Thiw,  tl  ,in 

Kuii:  iiii, 

Vine*,  ami  u  lin. 

Cheer  th.  all. rcxaoic. 


What  can  limit  the  exenrvive  (li(;hf  of  human  curiotity? 
It  (lives  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  ,-    '  :iie  mine, 

and  spcculnlei  on  the  furmalion  of  t]\>  if.     The 

sen  forms  no  obstacle  to  its  career.     Ii    ,  ,„^  equntur 

and  the  \K>\es,  and  circumnavii^ntcs  the  globe.  Nor  does 
it  take  a  cursory  llif;ht  only,  which  seems  merely  to 
measure  space, — it  pauses  to  mcdituto  and  to  inquire.  Tliott) 
it  not  an  animal  that  traverses  the  desert,  there  is  not  an 
insect  that  crawls  on  the  ground,  there  is  not  a  flower  that 
blooms  in  the  air,  there  is  not  a  stono  cast  carelessly  along 
our  path,  but  it  stops,  and  interrogates,  and  forces  to 
declare  its  nature.  You  behold  it  scaling  the  heavcni, 
measuring  the  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  and  even  determining  their  weight.  In  short,  every 
sound,  every  motion,  every  attitude  attracts  its  attention. 
And  shall  man,  while  he  thus  casts  an  inquisitive  eve  on 
every  thing  around  him,  be  incurious  only  about  himself? 
Shall  the  lord  of  the  loner  world  busy  himself  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  properties,  habits,  and  functions  of  the 
beasts  which  perish,  whdo  he  is  careless  about  the  qualities 
of  that  superior  mind  which  has  elevated  him  to  the  rank 
of  their  master,  and  which  betokens  a  di|;nity  and  a  de- 
stination far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  nnUirc  ?  .Shall  he 
immerse  himself  in  the  conlempla'  'i;s, 

and  never  once    inquire  into  liie  ner 

spirit  which  actuates  himself,  and  tiiuho  mui  to  uc  wliat 
ho  is? YouNO. 


WILD  BEAST  TAMERS. 

The  Van  Amburghs  of  the  present  day  are  but  dis- 
ciples of  an  old-established  school : — the  posterity  of 
the  "  Belluari  "  of  the  ancients.  According  to  Pliny's 
report,  there  were  men  of  this  crnit  who  tamed  wild 
beasts  so  etfeetually  as  to  lead  them  about  with  gar- 
lands (>t  id  long  before  his  I'  "ay 
be  rea.'^  I  from  antique  si  in 
wdtich  Bacchus  is  represented  riding  in  wn 
either  by  igers,  Icopartls,  or  panther",  fh-  ;  i- 
pliniug  wild  beasts  must  have  h  of 
the  severest  laws  of  Budliisin  ci-i  to 
feed  an  old  sick  tiger  with  their  own  blood;  '  whence 
some  have  concluded,  that  the  Indians  were  in  the 
habit  of  domesticating  that  animal.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Mexican  priests  were  masters  of  this 
craft,  and  took  mnch  pains  to  fling  an  air  of  mystery 
over  their  appliances :  for  this  puq)ose  they  prepared 
an  ointment,  of  which  the  ashes  of  poisonous  reptiles 
were  a  constituent  part,  and  burned  it  npon  the  altars 
dedicated  to  their  idols;  these  ashes  were  finely 
powdered  in  a  mortar,  and  mixed  with  tar,  hemlock, 
tobacco,  and  other  narcotic  drugs.  The  compound 
so  obtained,  endowed  them,  as  they  pretended,  with 
the  power  of  commanding  lions  and  tigers  to  obey 
them. 
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lions  domesticated  in  their  Hurein,  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  whiili  was  presented  to  the  King  of  FrnU'c 
in  June  last  by  Mebemet  Ali.  Tiie  Duke  dc  Choiseul, 
minister  to  one  of  hi*  predi.ce«sor8,  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  had  a  favourite  tiger-cat  constantly  in  his 
call  '    there  have  been  remarkable  instances 

in    ;  ...cal  (iarden  at   Paris  of  the  extent  to 

which  ttie  power,  assigned  to  man  over  the  brute 
creation,  may  be  carried. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  ISOl  with  res- 
pect to  a  lion  and  lioness  which  hud  been  sent  us  a 
present  from  the  Bey  of  Constantine  to  the  French 
sovereign.  Cassal,  their  keeper,  being  absent  from 
illness,  they  were  committed  to  the  care  of  one  of  his 
colleagues  :  the  change  did  not  appear  to  aflcct  the 
female,  but  her  mate  retired  to  the  corner  of  his  den, 
where  he  sullenly  luid  himself  down,  refusing  his  new 
attendant's  good  offices,  and  by  his  low,  suspicious 
growl  giving  him  pretty  plainly  to  understand  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  dispense  with  his  attendance.  lie 
seemed  to  entertain  the  same  feeling  towards  his  con- 
sort ;  at  least,  he  ceased  to  take  any  notice  of  her. 
There  was  an  expression  of  uneasiness  and  sufferinj; 
about  the  lion,  which  indicated  that  he  was  sick,  and 
none  dared  approach  him.  Casbul  at  last  recovered 
sulliciently  to  be  enabled  to  resume  his  duties,  and 
being  desirous  to  give  his  noble  friend  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise, crept  softly  up  to  the  bars  of  his  cage  and  hiid 
his  face  beside  them ;  as  soon  as  the  animal  dis- 
covered him,  he  sprung  from  the  back  of  the  cage, 
stroked  Cassal  with  his   paws,  licked  his  hands  and 


face,  and  howled  with  delight.  The  lioness  c^'lncid 
equal  joy  at  his  return  ;  but  the  lion  drove  i 
angrily  refusing  to  allow  her  to  partake  of  tii_  i:.....  ^ 
caresses.  Cassal,  seeing  that  a  contest  was  likely  to 
ensue  between  the  animals,  entered  their  den,  and 
having  allayed  their  rage  against  one  another,  cureased 
and  received  their  caresses  by  turns.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  walk  into  their  cage  whenever  he  listed — 
speak  to  the  male  or  female  alternately  with  great 
kindness — flutter  ihoin  l)y  gentle  arts,  and  stroke  and 
kiss  them  by  the  mune  or  neck:  ut  his  coniinuiid  they 
would  separate  and  each  retire  to  the  distinct  apart- 
ments allotted  to  them  in  the  don,  or  they  would  lie 
down  on  their  backs,  stretch  out  their  paws,  and  allow 
him  to  show  their  immense  claws  to  the  bystanders; 
or  upon  his  giving  them  a  sign  they  would  instantly  lie 
down  upon  their  backs,  throw  out  their  paws,  open 
their  huge  jaws  wide  and  display  their  formidable 
masticators ;  the  only  reward  he  bestowed  upon  them 
for  their  obedience  being  a  permission  to  lick  his 
hands. 

Martin,  too,  was  another  famous  tnincr  of  wild 
beasts,  and  used  to  amuse  his  audience  by  driving 
tigers  and  lions  to  exasperation,  and  then  sliowing 
how  complete  a  mastery  he  had  acquired  over  tliein 
even  in  their  savage  moments.  This  ninu  lind  a 
young  tiger,  who  used  to  skip  about  unioni:  llie 
spectators,  lick  their  hands,  and  play  with  a  liltie 
girl  of  six  years  old  whom  he  brou^jht  with  him.  He 
has  escaped  unscathed  from  his  hazardous  truft,  and 
retired  into  dome.stic  privacy  upon  its  fruits. 

The  feats  of  Van  Amburi^li,  who  was  bom  at  a 
little  town  in  the  county  of  Duchess,  Kentucky,  in 
July,  I  SI  1,  arc  too  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  most  of 
our  lejiUis  Id  nucil  aiiv  narrative  from  us.  S. 
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Z  U  R I  C  II,     IN     SWITZERLAND. 


Zurich  is  the  name  of  a  town,  and  of  a  lake  on  the 
borders  of  which  it  is  situated,  in  Switzerland,  as 
also  of  the  Canton  which  contains  both  the  town  and 
the  lake. 

The  Canton  of  Zurich  is  at  the  north-west  part  of 
Swilzorlaiid,  and  adjoins  the  Duchy  of  Baden:  it 
contains  about  a  thousand  square  miles,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  million  iiiiiabitants.  Its  surface  presents  a  plea- 
sant alternation  of  hill  and  valley  ;  but  not  many  of 
those  magnificent  scenes  which  distinguish  many  parts 
of  Switzerland.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile and  well  cultivated.  Rich  pastures  and  extensive 
orchards  abound,  together  with  fine  tracts  of  wooded 
country.  Corn,  wine,  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  cotton, 
silk,  linen,  woollen,  and  leather,  are  the  chief  pro- 
duets,  agricultural  and  munut'acturiiia;.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  of  German  origin,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  two  societies,  are  Calvinists.  The  Government  was 
formerly  a  mixture  of  the  aristocratic  and  the  demo- 
cratic ;  but  it  was  remodelled  in  1831,  by  which  the 
legislative  power  was  vested  in  a  council  of  two 
hundred  and  twelve  members,  twenty  five  of  whom 
formed  an  executive  council,  and  court  of  final  appeal. 
Large  estates  are  sometimes  to  be  bought ;  but 
smaller  ones  very  rarely,  because  every  one  in 
possession  of  a  few  acres  of  land,  hopes  some  day  or 
other  to  build  a  house  upon  his  property.  A  tenth 
of  the  produce  is  claimed  by  the  government  in  the 
form  of  taxes.  In  this  Canton,  as  well  as  in  some 
others  in  Switzerland,  every  individual  is  obliged  by 
law  to  insure  his  house ;  the  sum  paid  for  which  is, 
however,  very  trifling, — ten  shillings  for  one  thousand 
pounds. 

The  Lnkc  of  Zurich  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
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and  beautifal  in  Switzerland.  It  extends,  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  chiefly  through  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  but 
partly  also  between  those  of  Schweitz  and  St.  Gall. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Strait  of  Rappers- 
wyl,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over,  crossed  by  a  bridge  :  ia 
other  places  the  breadth  varies  to  nearly  five  milcS; 
and  the  length  is  about  thirty.  The  lake  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  populous  and  well  cultivated  country, 
and  the  prospects  on  its  banks  are  richly  varied. 
Behind  and  above  the  hills  which  enclose  it,  loftier 
summits  rise  gradually  higher  and  higher,  till  the  ey« 
finally  rests  on  the  glaciers  of  Glarus,  Schweitz,  and 
the  Grisons.  The  lake,  for  several  hundred  yards  from 
its  banks,  is  seldom  more  than  from  six  to  twelve 
feet  deep  :  it  teems  with  fish,  which,  owing  to  the 
extreme  clearness  of  the  water,  arc  seen  in  all  their 
number  and  variety.  The  Lake  of  Zurich  has  beca 
termed    the  AVinandermere  of  Switzerland. 

The  town  of  Zurich  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  Switzerland.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Limmat, 
at  the  north  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  in  a  narrow 
valley  between  hills ;  its  distance  from  Constance 
being  36  miles,  and  from  Berne  55.  Its  situation  is 
exceedingly  pleasing,  although  the  houses  of  the 
town  itself  are  old-fashioned.  Few  places  of  the  site 
of  Zurich,  and  of  its  limited  population  (1-1,000), 
have  surpassed  it  in  the  cultivation  of  literature. 
For  five  centuries  it  has  been  a  town  of  literary  dis- 
tinction, and  has  numbered  among  its  natives  the 
names  of  Conrad  Gesner.  Solomon  Gesner  (the 
author  of  the  Death  of  Abel),  John  James  Gesner, 
Lavatcr,  IIirzel,and  Pestalozzi.  The  city  library  con- 
tains as  many  as  seventy  thousand  volumes,  as  well 
as  portraits  of  all  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  place. 
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Arriontj  other  pnWir  bnildings  in  the  place  are,  a 

a   itchool  fur  the  blind,  a 

s,  aud  natural  history,  a 

al  seminary,  &c.     The  tower 

c;    ': ^  .-il  in   the   middle  of  the  river 

Limmat,  and  i*  used  as  a  felons'  prison :  in  former 
times  it  enclosed  within  its  walls,  the  Count  Hans  de 
Habsbourgh.  the  Count  of  Rapperschwyl,  and  many 
other  iiu)H)rtant  stale  prisoners.  There  is  an  academy 
of  artists  ;  au  academy  of  music  j  a  society  called  the 
Swi-  ;'      '.Utility;   aud  several  schools 

fi>r  '  There  are   two  newspapers 

.  la  Zui.t.h,  oue  appearing  weekly,  the  other 
took;  and  there  is  also  a  monthly  literary 
journal. 

Almost  every  town  and  city  has  some  record  of 
by-gone  days  which  is  cherished  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  shown  to  visitors  as  the  "  lion  "  of  the  place. 
One  such  lion  at  Zurich  it  the  bow  of  'William  Tell. 
A  recent  tourist  says  : — 

Among  other  places  pointed  out  to  strangers  as  worthy 
of  notice,  I  visited  the  Arsenal,  where  one  may  receive  a 
U-ssou  of  humility,  in  altomptui};  to  wield  the  swonU,  and 

to  car--    •'        -.  '-:•(■   liv   the   warriors  ofotlier   days. 

1  o!  '  i*»aid  to  be  the  bow  of  William 

Teil  .  -'iw  that  pierced  the  apple  is  also 

■ho A  •'  of  what  iimleriaU  the  sinews  of 

that  ,  .   were  roa<lc ;  for  the  degenerate 

nieniit  our  nine  are  ul)iiKcd  to  use  a  machine,  with  the  power 
of  the  lever,  to  draw  thi'  orl  even  half  way  to  the  point  at 
which  (he  arrow   is  <  '      Tliero  is  a  vast  collection 

of  ancient  armour  |  .iid  modern  equipments  for 

more  than  all  the  ablc-buJicd  men  in  the  Canton. 

In  the  cultivation  of  their  land,  the  inhabitants  of 
Zurich  are  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  travellers. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  at  their  fields,  gardens,  hedges, 
trees,  flowers,  or  domestic  vegetables  without  per- 
ceiving proofs  of  the  extreme  care  and  industry  that 
are  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  If,  for 
example,  a  path  leads  through  or  by  the  side  of  a  field 
of  grain,  the  corn  is  not,  as  in  England,  i>ermitted  to 
bang  over  the  path,  exposed  to  be  pulled  up  or 
trodden  down  by  every  passer  by :  it  is  everywhere 
bounded  by  a  fence  ;  stakes  are  placed  at  intervals  of 
about  a  yard,  aud  boughs  of  trees  are  passed  longitu- 
dinally between  them.  In  the  gardens,  which  around 
Zurich  are  extremely  large,  the  most  punctilious  care 
ia  evinced  in  every  production  that  grows.  The 
vegetables  are  planted  with  great  accuracy;  and 
neither  weeds  nor  stones  are  to  be  seen  among  them. 
Plants  are  not  earthed  up,  as  with  us,  but  arc  planted 
in  a  small  hollow,  into  each  of  which  a  little  manure  is 
put,  and  each  plant  is  watered  daily.  Where  seeds 
■re  sown,  the  earth  directly  above  is  broken  into  the 
fineat  powder.  Every  shrub,  every  flower,  is  tied  to 
B  stake,  and  where  there  is  wall  fruit,  a  trellice  is 
erected  against  the  wall,  to  which  the  boughs  are 
fastened. 

Zurich  is  an  exceedingly  industrious  place.  The 
field  labourer  frequently  works  from  f<mr  in  the 
morning  till  eight  in  the  evening;  and  the  towns- 
people also  seem  to  care  very  littW  about  amuse- 
ments ;  for  there  is  neither  theatre,  public  concerts, 
nor  balls :  indeed  dancing,  from  what  certainly 
appears  an  ultra  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of 
morals,  is  U'lt  !      i   any  part  of  the  Canton, 

unless  by  sp'  i  of  the  government;  and 

this  is  almost  uIuayK  rcluxed.  In  order  that  the 
pleasure  of  a  dance  may  be  enjuyed  without  incurring 
certain  penalties,  a  given  number  of  persons  tnust 
subscribe  a  pu|>cr  declaratory  of  their  iiitentitms. 
This  IS  haiiilcd  to  the  C(mncili  and  it  is  for  them  to 
decide  whether  or  no  it  shall  be  granted  ;  but  it  is 
■aid  that  a  refusal   is   generally   the   result.     But 


although  there  is  little  of  what  wc  call  public  amuse- 
ment, there  is  a  good  deal  of  visiting  among  the  in- 
habitants; consisting  cither  of  dinner  parties,  to 
which  relations  only  arc  invited,  and  which  take  place 
at  stated  times  in  each  other's  hou.ses;  or  else  of 
Moir/et,  which  have,  however,  a  different  character  from 
similar  meetings  in  France  and  England,  fur  while 
there  is  tea  and  talk  fur  the  ladies,  there  is  tobacco 
and  talk  for  the  gentlemen,  as  the  two  sexes  du  not 
mingle  together  on  such  occasions. 

Oue  favourite  pursuit  of  the  Zurichers  is,  after 
having  earned  a  fortune  by  industry,  to  build  a 
country-house  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Must  of 
the  villas  which  adorn  the  lake,  and  which  exceed  ia 
number  and  beauty  those  surrounding  any  other  of 
the  Swiss  lakes,  are  erected  as  pleasure-houses  by  the 
townspeople.  The  suburbs  also,  on  every  side  of  the 
town,  are  studded  with  handsome  residences.  There 
are  many  pleasant  promenades  in  the  neighbourhuud 
of  the  town ;  one  iu  particular  called  the  walk  of 
Gesner. 

The  language  spoken  at  Zurich  is  a  very  imperfect 
patois,  but  good  German  is  everywhere  understood  j 
and  the  French  and  English  languages  also  form  part 
of  a  good  education.  It  is  melauchuly,  however  to 
readers  accustomed  to  the  simple  rites  of  the  English 
Church,  to  think  that  such  a  beautiful  spot  should  be 
the  abode  of  superstition.  There  is,  in  the  Canton  of 
Schweitr,  to  the  south  of  that  of  Zurich,  a  place 
called  Einsiedeln,  to  which  pilgrimages  are  made  every 
year  by  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Switzer- 
land. Mr.  Inglis,  in  his  journey  through  Switzerland, 
thus  speaks  of  the  first  sight  that  met  his  eye  on 
entering  Zurich  : — 

The  Quay  of  Zurich  was  crowded  with  a  host  of  miseniMo 
looking  beings,  whose  dress  and  aspect  at  once  distingiii>lu'd 
them  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  canton.  They  were  mostly 
women ;  their  hats  were  of  bright  yellow  straw ;  their 
garments,  a  union  of  rags  ;  a  scrip,  with  seemingly  scanty 
provision,  hung  over  the  shoulder  of  each  ;  and  in  the  hand 
of  each  was  a  rosary.  Several  boats  were  preparing  In  re- 
ceive them  ;  and  they  were  soon,  to  the  number  of  al  1  i-! 
a  hundred,  disposed  in  the  diQ'ercnt  boats,  and  were  imiu"- 
diately  rowed  down  the  lake.  These  were  pilgrims, — |K>or 
misguided,  deceived  pilgrims, — who  wore  on  their  way  to  the 
church  of  our  Lady,  at  Einsiedeln,  in  the  canton  of  Schwciis, 
to  pay  their  adoration  to  a  miraculous  imago  of  the  Virgin, 
and  to  receive  absolution.  They  had,  many  of  them,  corao 
from  distant  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  even  Belgium. 
They  had  left  home  and  friends,  and  what  to  them  were 
doubtless  comforts,  to  journey  upon  foot  some  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  to  spend  upon  this  pilgrimage  the  saving  of 
years.  Those  nave  a  heavy  account  to  answer,  who  have 
aided  the  delusion  of  these  miserable  devotees. 

Again,  the  same  writer  observes  : — 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  while  I  resided  at  the  lake-side> 
upon  which  one  or  more  boats  were  not  seen  filled  with 
pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Einsiedeln.  A  monstrous  mutter- 
ing of  prayer  came  over  the  water,  accx)r;ling  ill  willi  the 
smiling  scenery  around,  and  the  glorious  sunshine  that 
lighted  them  on  their  way,  and  in  strange  and  disagreealilo 
contrast  with  the  Swiss  echo-song  which  had  just  arisen 
from  a  boat  freighted  with  light  hearts,  and  with  the  notes 
of  a  sweet  pipe  ttnaling  from  the  opposite  shore.  Boats 
laden  wilh  pilgrims  passed  frnm,  as  well  as  to,  Einsiedeln  ; 
but  the  laugli  and  the  jest,  instead  of  the  prayer,  were 
heard  among  them  ;  for  they  had  bowed  at  the  shrine  of  our 
lady,  and  had  no  more  occasion  (or  prayer! 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  briefly  to  state  the 
nature  of  this  pilgrim-place. 

A  church  situated  at  the  small  village  of  Einsiedeln 
is  said,  by  a  bull  published  by  Pope  Leo  VIII,,  to  have 
been  consecrated  by  God  himself.  The  BiHhop  of 
Constance,  in  the  year  948,  was  about  to  consecrate  a 
chapel  to  the  'Virgin  Mary,  when  he  suddenly  heard 
angels  ia  the  air  chanting  the  very  same  prayer  which 
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is  chanted  when  bittiops  are  aecuttomcd  to  coniccratc 
churclief.  The  bishop  thereupon  refuncd  to  c<iDie< 
cruto  llie  chapel,  at  -whith  the  people  were  enra^^ed, 
and  while  they  were  expoKtuIatin^;  with  him  they  heard 
•  clear  voice  laying,  "Cease,  my  brethren,  itia  divinely 
con.secrated  !"  at  which  all  the  people  marvelled,  and 
were  convinced.  Such  i«  the  Ir^cnd  promulgated  by 
tbote  in  authority  ;  after  which,  "  who  can  be  aur- 
prised,"  as  Mr.  Inglis  remarks,  "  that  the  crcdnloua 
and  ignorant  should  need  little  incitement  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Einsicdeln  ?"  One  thing  in  certain,  that 
the  convent  and  church  at  Rinsiedein  are  most  mag- 
nificent, contrasting  strangely  with  the  mean  hamlet 
in  which  they  arc  i>ituated.  The  convent  is  ot  the 
Benedictine  order,  with  about  fifty  resident  friars. 
The  sleeping  rooms  of  the  brethren  are  comfortable, 
and  simply  fitted  np  with  two  chairs  and  a  mattruss 
on  a  bedstead  ;  but  the  eating  room  is  large  and 
magnificent. 

The  church  of  the  convent  ia  gorgeously  decorated 
with  gilding,  paintings,  marble,  &c.;  there  being  not 
a  foot  of  either  walls  or  roof  without  some  kind  of 
adornment.  But  the  great  attraction  of  the  church, 
that  to  which  the  devotees  direct  their  wandering 
•teps,  is  the  Holy  chapel,  containing  the  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin.  The  chapel  is  of  black  and 
gray  marble,  and  stands  within  the  church  ;  and  in  a 
niche  in  this  chapel,  erected  for  the  purpose,  is 
deposited  the  image ;  and  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  from  the  earliest  dawn  till  deep  twilight,  hun- 
dreds may  at  all  times  be  seen  prostrated  before 
the  iron  gate,  through  which  the  devotee  may  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  object  of  his  pilgrimage.  While  Mr. 
Inglis  was  in  the  town,  he  saw  a  procession  of  the  pil- 
grims. Preceded  by  banners,  and  the  other  emblems 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  by  all  the  inmates  of  the 
abbey,  among  whom  appeared  two  friars  of  the  order 
of  Capuchins,  with  hair-shirts  and  sandals,  were  seen 
all  the  pilgrims  then  congregated  at  Einsicdeln.  The 
men  walked  first  two  and  two,  and  the  women 
followed,  the  number  of  the  whole  being  upwards  of 
8000.  After  the  procession  had  made  a  considerable 
circuit,  it  entered  the  church,  where  a  discourse  was 
preached  by  one  of  the  Capuchins. 

The  number  of  pilgrims  who  visited  Einsicdeln 
are  stated  to  have  been,  in  1817,  1  M,000;  in  1821, 
12-1,000;  in  1822,  132,000;  in  1824,  150,000;  in  1825, 
162,000;  in  1828,  176,000.  The  revenues  of  the 
abbey  are  said  to  be  very  large ;  for,  indepen- 
dently of  the  sums  paid  for  masses,  besides  contri- 
butions of  other  kinds,  they  receive  a  large  accession 
from  the  benedictions  bestowed  upon  rosaries,  crosses, 
and  images.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
these  are  bought  by  the  pilgrims,  and  are  carried  to 
the  abb^,  who,  for  the  kiss  bestowed  upon  each, 
receives  one,  two  or  more  francs,  according  to  the 
means  of  the  possessor.  Many  of  the  pilgrims  are 
the  representatives  of  others,  who,  for  various  reasons, 
may  iu*t  be  able  to  attend  in  person  at  the  shrine,  and 
who  therefore  placed  their  offerings  in  the  bands  of 
their  neighbours.  Mr.  Inglis,  in  another  part  of 
Switzerland,  met  with  a  woman  whose  reputation 
for  sanctity  was  so  great,  that  she  had  obtained  the 
appointment  of  representative  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Virgin  at  Einsicdeln,  fur  all  the  wealthy  people  in  the 
commune  in  which  she  lived  ;  she  made  four  pilgrim- 
ages every  year  on  their  account. 

lu  the  square  in  front  of  the  abbey  booths  are 
erected  on  every  side,  with  shops  full  of  a  gaudy 
display  of  trinkets,  rosaries,  books,  crucifixes,  prints 
of  saints,  popes,  martyrs,  images  of  the  Virgin,  and 
other  emblems  of  the  Romish  church.  These  were 
all  purchased  in  large  nombers  by  the  pilgrims. 


We  cannot  conclude  this  paper  wit^fw*  erpr<"!^'nj 

regret  that  so  '  'l 

!><•  the  scene  <''■  _  _  at 

time  and  money. 


1. 


WILL-O  -TBB-WItP. 
I  HA' 

in«  1 

the  ii:i;lu  ut  Ihi;  -'MjI  ul    1^ 

anil  n  ntuliblo  flvlil,  about 

the  r  1     1  had  for  s.-^. 

look  r  It,  but  wat  t'  : 

houni;  iiui  (ill-.  K>ualy  to  that  m. 

it  from  one  of  tlio  upper  win<! 

half-aii-huur,  between  Icii  and  «■.!  .... 

of  from  one  to  t*o  liunilreil    varda  off  in 

was  only  liku  a  lla»ti    in   the  pan  on  On-   , 

timet   it  mite   up  noveral   fpct  ami    : 

became  exiinKUubed  ;  and  inuny  tini' 

tally  from   tiny  to  oiio   hundred   yards  »iiu  mi 

motion,   like   the  lliKht  of  the   iBUKbmi;    wo<m! 

about  as  rapiil  ;  and  uiiee  or  twice  it  proceeded  » 

ablo  rapidity  in  a  ttraiKht  lino  u|hiii  or  close  in 

The  li({ht  of  these  ignei  fatut  wa>  ver>  ;, 

much  bluer  than  that  of  a  ennillc,  nnd  f  n 

electric  spark,  and  three  or  four  of  them  !•,"»<  ,  i-n,.;'!  .,,,d 
as  bri);bt  as  tho  atar  Sirius;  of  courxi^  they  look  dim  when 
seen  in  ground  foj;»,  but  there  was  n"'  m*  !'•  "  ""  ilif  night 
in  quention  ;  there  was  however  a  m  in   the 

atmosphere,  and  at  (he  same  time  :i  i  m  i,'.  from 

the  south-west.  Those  Will-o'-the-wisps  whicli  siiot  hori- 
rontally  invariably  proceeded  before  the  wind  towards  the 
north-east. 

On  the  day  before,  namely,  the  30th  of  Dec.,  there  was  a 
white  frost  in  tho  morning ;  but  as  the  sun  rose  liehind  a 
mantle  of  very  red  and  beautifully  slralificil  clouds,  it  rained 
heavily  (as  wo  anticipated)  in  the  evening;  an'  li* 

circumstance  1  jud|;ed  that  I  should   sea   the  j  n 

in  question  on  the  next  ni^ht,  agreeably  to  all  luc  imucuco 
I  had  before  collected  upon  that  subject. 

On  tho  nightofthe  IstJan.  1840.  I  saw  only  a  few  flnihea 
on  the  ground  at  the  same  place ;  but  on  the  next  night  (th« 
wind  still  blowing  from  tho  south-west)  I  not  only  saw 
several  ignet  fatui  rise  up  occusionally  in  the  same  locality 
many  feet  high,  and  fall  again  to  the  ground,  but  at  about 
eight  o'clock  two  very  beautiful  ones  rose  together  a  litUe 
more  than  one  hundred  yards  from  me,  and  alwutOfty  yards 
apart  from  each  other.  The  one  ascended  several  yards  higb> 
and  then  fell  to  the  ground  in  the  shape  of  an  areh  and 
vanished.     Tho  other  proceeded  in  an  horizoi/  n 

for  oliout  fifty  yard*  towards  the  north-east,  in  i  i- 

dulaling  and  rapid  manner  OS  I  have  before  deM-ririca.  I 
anil  others  immediately  ran  to  the  spot,  but  did  not  see  any 
liglit  during  our  stay  there.  Both  these  nights  were  star- 
light, with  detached  clouds,  and,  rather  warm,  but  no  fog.  On 
the  night  of  the  .Ird  Jan.  the  atinasphere  was  ■"■.•  i^i.n.nlly 
thick,  but  there  was  not  ony  wind  or  fog,  nor   i  -t 

appearance   of  the  phenomenon.     I    did   not   ■  ly 

lightning  during  the  whole  of  these  observaiions,  which 
wore  made  bj'  others  of  the  house  as  well  as  myself. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  these  are  electric  meteors  which  rise 
in  exhalations  from  out  of  the  earth,  particularly  in  tha 
winter  season,  and  that  they  occur  principally  if  not  entirely 
a  day  or  two  after  considerable  ram,  and  a  change  from  • 
nomparative  cold  to  a  comparative  warm  temperature. 

.Ltfdrr/rum  Mr.  J.  A1.LIM,  in  tht  WorctittrAiri  ChnnicU.I 


It  is  very  remarkable  that  two  favourite  and  ingenious 
apologues  prevailed  among  the  hcathun  philosophers  of 
antiquity,  bolhof  them  having  reference  to  the  introduction 
of  evil  by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  which  would 
seom  to  have  been  suggested  to  their  inveniors  by  the 
scriptural  narrative  at  the  fall  of  our  first  parents.  Tho 
beautiful  fable  of  the  guilty  curiosity  and  subsequent 
wanderings  of  Psyche,  uutil  her  final  reconciliation  with 
her  divine  husband  ;  and  that  of  Prometheus,  particularly  as 
It  is  given  in  theterriirty  splendid  drama  of^lischylus :  each 
of  them  clearly  point  to  this  important  fact.  If  not  octually 
derived  from  Scripture,  they,  at  all  events,  show  by  their 
remarkable  coincidence  with  one  another,  and  willi  tha 
Mosaic  histery,  that  the  hypothesis  to  which  they  refer  is  a 
correct  inference,  (nxa  the  phiiosophj  of  morals. — Sbdt- 

TLBWO^Tn 
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THE  HYDROSTATIC  PRESS. 
Thkre  are  but  few  prinriplct  in  Mechanical  Philo- 
sophy which  have  led  to  more  valuable  applications 
in  the  mannfaciurin;;  arts  than  that  fundamental  law 
of  Hyarostatics  known  ns  the  equal  pressure  of  liquids 
in  every  direction.  This  at  first  sight  may  appear  erro- 
iii-niK,  a«  we  know  that  if  water  be  contained  in  an 
oj  11  cup  or  basin,  it  presses  downwards  on  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  but  docs  not  appear  to  press  upwards, 
and  thcrelorr  that  the  pressure  is  not  equal  in  every 
liin-ction.  But  tliis  dillicnlty  will  disappear,  when  we 
iiiiiiiider  the  tjuestion  in  a  more  general  point  of  view. 

A  liquid  holds  a  medium  position  between  a  solid 
and  an  air  or  ga«.  A  solid  is  composed  of  particles 
tl.ufring  or  cohering  so  closely  together,  that  force  of 
suiwc  kind  is  necessary  to  separate  them.  An  air  or 
gas,  on  the  other  hand,  is  composed  of  particles  which 
have  so  little  coherence,  that  in  order  to  retain  or  keep 
them  together,  we  must  confine  or  press  them  :  thus, 
if  an  ounce  of  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  fill  a  cer- 
tain bulk,  it  will  fill  a  larger  bulk  when  at  an  elevation 
above  the  earth,  because  it  is  less  confined  or  pressed 
by  •upcrinciimbent  air  when  it  is  thus  elevated. 
The  atoms  of  air,  in  fact,  repel  one  another.  Water, 
and  liquids  generally,  are  formed  of  particles  which 
have  no  repulsion,  and  scarcely  any  attraction,  for  one 
another,  but  they  are  free  to  move  in  every  direction, 
by  the  llightest  force.  This  i.s  manifested  in  the  sim- 
ple act  of  putting  the  finger  into  a  vessel  of  water: 
no  difTiculty  exists  in  so  doing;  the  particles  of  water, 
pressed  by  the  finger,  instantly  yield,  and  diffuse 
themselves  between  and  among  the  surrounding  par- 
ticles, leaving  room  for  the  finger.  But  here  is  deve- 
loped a  most  important  truth,  which  is  indeed  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  science, — that  although  the 
particles  are  perfectly  free  to  move  among  themselves, 
they  are  for  all  common  results  incompressible,  that  is, 
a  given  quantity  of  wafer  can  scarcely  be  compressed 
into  a  smaller  bulk.  Tliis  power  of  resisting  compres- 
sion is  so  great  that  it  required  delicate  experiments  to 
determine  whether  water  was  not  absolutely  incom- 
pressible. Some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Perkins 
seemed  to  show,  that  when  a  small  quantity  of  water 
was  compressed  by  a  power  of  thirteen  hundred 
pounds,  it  was  reduced  ,',ih  in  bulk,  that  is,  that  that 
which  before  filled  twenty-seven  measures,  now  filled 
only  twenty-six.  But  supposing  the  experiment  to  be 
correct,  the  compression  is  so  very  trifling,  compared 
with  the  force  employed,  that  it  is  scarcely  incorrect, 
in  common  language,  to  call  liquids  incompressible. 

Let  us  now  sec  what  results  will  follow  from  these 
two  properties  :  first,  that  the  particles  of  a  fluid  move 
freely  among  one  another ;  second,  that  they  are, 
taken  collectively,  almost  incompressible.  So  lung  as 
a  fluid  is  contained  in  an  open  vessel,  no  pressure  is 
perceptible  but  that  resulting  from  gravity,  which 
tend.'*  to  confine  the  fluid  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
No  up\7ard  pressure  whatever  is  perceptible.  But  let 
the  vessel  be  completely  filled  and  firmly  closed,  and 
a  new  power  is  then  just  beginning  to  show  itself. 
Sup|)0»e  we  hai'e  a  cubical  vessel,  measuring  one  foot 
in  every  direction,  closed  on  all  sides,  but  having  a 
square  tube,  an  in,"h  in  diameter,  inserted  in  the 
top.  The  vessel  may  Se  filled  with  water,  by  pouring 
it  down  this  tube,  and  so  long  ns  the  quantity  of  water 
is  just  within  one  cubic  foot,  the  vessel  will  not  be 
completely  filled  :  there  will  be  a  little  empty  space 
just  beneath  the  cover.  But  when  once  the  cubic  foot 
of  water  has  been  poured  in,  and  tKc  vessel  is  quite 
full,  we  have  the  first  In-ginning  of  a  pressure  which 
will  show  itself  upwards  and  sideways,  as  well  as 
downwards.  On  pouring  a  little  more  water  down  the 
tube,  tbe  prcwure  instantly  commence*.     The  vessel 


will  hold  12X12X12  =  1721  cubic  inches  of  water, 
and  no  more,  and  if  only  one  single  inch  above  that 
quantity  be  poured  down  the  tube  it  will  remain  in  the 
tube.  If  we  continue  pouring  water  in  the  tube  to  the 
height  of  twelve  inches,  tbe  refusal  of  the  vessel  to 
contain  more  than  a  given  quantity  still  exists.  We 
have  not  changed  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  vessel, 
but  have  merely  added  to  the  height  of  that  in  the 
tube. 

But  let  us  mark  what  other  power  is  meanwhile 
brought  into  action.  Is  the  water  in  the  vessel  in  the 
same  condition  as  before  the  additional  water  was 
poured  into  the  tube  ?  Far  from  it :  the  quantity  is  the 
same,  but  every  atom  is  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  con- 
straint. That  particular  part  of  the  vessel  where  the 
tube  is  fixefl.  has  twelve  inches  more  height  of  water 
than  any  other  part.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  That 
the  downward  gravitating  force  is  twice  as  much  there 
as  in  any  other  part,  and  the  lower  particles  of  water 
have  to  bear  the  weight  of  those  that  are  above  them. 
But  as  the  particles  cannot  be  forced  closer  together, 
this  additional  pressure  then  directs  itself  laterally,  be- 
cause as  the  particles  are  free  to  move  anxmg  one 
another,  they  cannot  and  do  not  remain  at  rest,  if 
there  happen  to  be  a  pressure  greater  on  one  side  of 
them  than  on  another.  Thus  the  pressure  gets  com- 
municated from  particle  to  particle,  until  the  whole 
body  of  water  feels  it :  they  all  remain  at  the  same 
mutual  distances  as  before,  but  they  all  feel  the  effects 
ot°  that  pressure  which  the  water  iu  tbe  tube  makes  in 
that  of  the  vessel. 

Now  the  amount  of  this  pressure  leads  to  some  very 
curious  results.  The  jiarticles  forming  every  square 
inch  in  any  part  of  the  liquid  are  pressed,  and  press 
in  their  turn,  with  the  same  force  as  the  wafer  in  the 
tube  presses  on  that  directly  beneath  it ;  consequently 
the  top  and  sides  of  the  vessel  are  pressed  in  the 
same  proportion  ;  or,  every  square  inch  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  vessel  experiences  n  bursting  pressure, 
equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  w.uter  in  the  tube  on  that 
in  the  vessel.  It  is  not  diflicult  to  determine  what 
this  pressure  is  ;  for  the  downward  pressure  of  the 
water  in  the  tube  is  but  another  name  for  the  weight 
of  it :  the  water  is  twelve  inches  high  and  one  inch 
in  diameter ;  and  the  amount  is  therefore  twelve 
cubic  inches,  which  weigh  about  seven  ounces. 
Every  square  inch  of  the  vessel,  theref<ire,  is  pressed 
outwards  by  a  force  of  seven  ounces,  equal  to  63  lbs. 
on  each  of  tbe  six  surfaces  forming  the  cubical  vessel, 
or  3/8  lbs.  in  the  whole.  Wc  hence  see  that  the  pres-- 
sure,  when  viewed  in  this  light,  is  really  very  formid- 
able ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  examples  of  the  law, 
which  have  led  to  its  being  called  the  Hydrostatic 
paradox :  seven  inches  of  water  produce  a  pressure  of 
378  lbs  !  But  the  term  paradox  is  not  properly  ap- 
plied here,  since  by  tracing  the  operation  of  the  law 
of  equal  pressure,  we  see  how  directly  the  effect  just 
stated  will  follow  from  it: — equal  pressure  to  equal 
surfaces  does  not  seem  paradoxical,  and  yet  it  is  but 
another  way  of  expressing  the  result  to  which  we  have 
arrived. 

To  trace  all  the  effects  of  this  important  law  on  the 
equilibrium  and  pressure  of  liquids,  would  be  to  write 
a  treatise  on  hydrostatics,  since  there  is  scarcely  a 
fact  in  the  whole  science  but  what  depends  funda- 
mentally on  the  principle  of  equal  pressure.  We 
shall,  on  the  present  occasion,  (miy  speak  of  the 
method  by  which  this  principle  is  made  available. for 
the  same  purposes  as  a  common  screw-press,  but  to 
a  much  greater  extent,  and  in  a  far  more  convenient 
way 

In  the  supposed  case  which  wc  have  detailed  above, 
each  side  of  the  vessel  was  pressed  with  a  force  of 
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63  lb». ;  the  top  wr»  thewforo  prcHscd  upwards  with 
that  force.  Now  if  there  roulU  ho  iiiiy  coiitrivunce 
hy  whiih  the  top  of  the  vcxsel  wuulil  be  inoveuhic  uji- 
wurds,  without  littins;  out  the  wuter,  and  if  tiiere 
were  nixty  poinids  wciglit  i)luced  on  tlie  top,  it  wotiUl 
ktill  he  forced  up  bicause  the  pressure  from  within  is 
(jreater   thiiu   that   from   without.     Seven   ounces   of 

I  water  ill  tlie  tube  would  therefore  ttctually  elevate 
CO  lbs.  wciglit.  But  ill  order  to  produce  a  pressure 
powerful  euou<;h  ti>  be  available  for  many  processes 
ill  the  arts,  either  the  size  of  the  vessel  must  be  much 
increased,  the  diameter  of  the  tube  much  diminished, 
or  the  water  made  to  stand  hii^her  in  the  tube.  All 
these  methods  have  some  defects,  and  it  is  therefore 
important  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  fact,  that  pressure 
of  any  kind,  acting  on  u  small  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  vessel,  will  he  felt  equally  at  all  other  parts  ;  so 
that  seven  ounces  pressure,  dlected  by  a  piston  or  any 
other  means,  would  be  as  available  as  the  water  in  the 
tube.  As  the  kind  of  pressure  induced  by  a  forcing 
pump  is  very  great,  we  have  thus  an  almost  unlimited 
supply  of  power 
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The  reader  will  now  be  in  a  condition  to  under- 
stand the  action  of  a  hydrostatic  press,  of  which  a 
cut  is  here  given,  representing  a  vertical  secticm  of 
the  instrument.  At  a  is  a  small  cistern,  or  reservoir 
of  water,  into  which  dips  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  of 
a  small  forcing  pump.  This  pipe  may  either  have  an 
open  end,  or,  as  in  the  figure,  may  have  several  small 
perl'orations,  through  which  the  water  may  flow  from 
the  cistern  into  the  interior  of  the  pipe.  At  the  part 
of  the  pipe  near  b  is  a  valve  opening  upwards,  and 
above  that  is  a  continuatiim  of  the  pipe,  with  a  solid 
piston  working  vertically  in  it.  This  piston  is  con- 
nected by  its  rod  with  a  handle,  which  is  worked  in 
the  usual  manner  of  a  pump.  A  lateral  tube  springs 
from  the  part  between  the  valve  and  the  piston,  and 


after  bending  upwards,   tfrminntv*  at  the  valve  D. 

Above  this  ii  a  hollow  cylinder,  with  a  solid  pittoa 
working  water-tight  in  it.  This  piston  act*  hy  the 
intervcntiim  of  a  shaft   or  pillar  e,  on  a  hi  . 

y,  so  that  when  the  pinton  rises  the  beam  or  , 
r  rises  also. 

These  being  the  poaitions  of  the  aeveral  part*,  the 
action  is  as  follows.  The  water  is  at  the  nn 
in  the  pipe  as  in  the  cistern.  But  on  nr. 
small  piston,  the  air  contained  between  the  two  vaivea 
and  the  piston  becomes  rari^ed  :  the  valve  ut  b  opena 
in  order  that  the  air  may  equalize  itself  throughout 
the  tube,  and  a  little  water  ri«cs  in  the  tube.  Alter  a 
few  strokes  of  the  piston,  the  water  has  risen  above 
the  valve  ii,  and  fills  the  lateral  pipe  leading  to  o. 
The  remarkable  hydrostatic  pressure  now  begins  to 
show  itself.  On  pressing  d.own  tiie  piston  again,  the 
water  cannot  descend  into  the  cisteru,  becauKC  the 
valve  o  opens  only  upwards  :  it  therefore  opens  the 
valve  D,  and  gets  into  the  larger  cylmdiT  or  piin-.  A 
few  more  strokes  of  the  piston    Ir  Auler   in 

contact  with   the  large   piston   in   ;.  r  :    after 

this,  every  elTort  to  press  dvwn  the  sniuil  pist<iu  ope- 
rates  in  pressing  up  the  larger  one,  and  the  amount  of 
this  upwaril  pressure  depends  on  the  comparative 
dimcii!<ions  of  the  two  pistons.  If  the  smaller  one  is 
one  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  larger  six  inches,  it 
presents  thirty-six  times  as  much  square  surface, 
every  inch  of  which  is  pressed  upwards  with  the  same 
force  as  the  small  piston  is  pressed  downwards.  Now, 
if  the  piston  be  pressed  down  with  the  force  of  20 
lbs.,  (an  inconsiderable  force  with  such  a  leverage  as 
a  pump  handle  affords,)  the  large  piston  will  be 
pressed  upwards  with  a  force  of  20  X  36  »-  ".0  lbs.; 
so  that  if  F  were  the  lower  board  of  a  pics^,  it  would 
act  on  the  body  between  it  and  the  upper  board  with 
a  force  of  720  lbs. 

When  once  the  principle  of  a  machine  is  well  un- 
derstood, improvements  in  the  details  may  be  expected. 
Mr.  Bramah  has  availed  himself  of  the  beautiful  hy- 
drostatic law  which  we  have  been  considering,  to 
construct  a  press,  the  power  of  which  is  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  a  mere  statement  of  it,  without 
explaining  the  principles  on  which  it  rests,  would 
scarcely  be  credited.  The  small  pipe  of  the  forcing 
pump  is  frequently  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  of  the  cylinder  twelve  inches,  so  that  a  section  of 
the  large  piston  contains  57fi  times  as  large  a  surface 
as  a  section  of  the  smaller  cyhuder.  The  pump  is  su 
strongly  made,  that  a  force  of  (me  ton  may  be  applied 
to  the  handle,  so  that  the  small  piston  is  pressed 
down  with  that  force,  and  tlie  larger  piston  is  pressed 
up  with  a  force  of  fve  hundred  and  sei'cnli/-six  tons. 
We  merely  give  this  statement  in  figures,  to  show 
more  clearly  the  power  of  the  instrument.  The  actual 
power  produced  may  be  in  any  ratio  we  please, — 
limited  only  by  the  strength  of  the  materials  of  which 
the  press  is  made.  We  have  seen  a  bar  of  iron  cut 
through  by  a  Bramah  press  not  much  exceeding  a 
foot  dimensions  in  each  direction.  In  a  future  paper 
on  Bandana  Handkerchiefs,  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the 
valuable  employment  of  the  power  produced  by  hy- 
drostatic pressure. 


TitE  sober  stillness  of  the  night 

That  fills  the  silent  air, 
And  all  that  brcallics  along  the  shore, 

Invite  to  soleuui  in-nver. 

^'onchEafe  to  mo  thai  spirit,  Lord  ! 

Which  |ioints  the  Mcred  way  ; 
And  lot  thy  cnatun-s  here  boluw 

Instruvt  me  how  to  pray. Ckabbz. 
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ON  SKATING. 
No  MUon  to  M  Inclement  bnt  whmt  it  afrords  amuse- 
ment to  Mrae :  the  tame  frost  which  cheeks  the 
exercises  of  the  swiinmrr  and  the  rower,  enables  the 
•kater  and  the  shder  to  enjoy  an  hour's  healthful 
exercise.  This  subject  it  not  so  trifling  but  that  it 
may  deserve  a  slight  dcjtree  of  notice  from  us. 

llie  opportunities  for  induif^ing  in  amusementa  on 
the  ice  arc  ob\  i       '  rndaut  on  the  climate  of  the 

country  which  \^  ■     hence  the  northern  nations 

of  Km  liar  with  sliding  and  skating 

than  1.  extremely  cold  and  rugged 

district«  »t  Norway,  Lapland,  and  Sweden,  arc  so 
frcqiirntiv  rovcred  with  enormous  masses  of  snow, 
t  ;.  such  as  we  recognise  it,  is  but  little 

]'i  ich  cases,  the  snow-skates  (described  in 

Sol.  Mag.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  9,)  are  employed.  But  in  Hol- 
land, there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  smooth  ice,  and 
S  sufficient  absence  of  snow,  to  enable  the  inhabitants 
to  enjoy  a  considerable  amount  of  skating  every 
■winter.  Women  join  in  it  as  well  as  men,  and  fre- 
quently skate  to  market,  with  their  baskets  on  their 
heads.  It  is  said,  that,  in  1808,  two  young  women  at 
C'  I  won  the  prize  in  a  skating  match,  going 

ti.  ^  in  two  hours. 

■^  It  ii,  not  known  at  what  period  skating  was  first 
pmrtij'rd  in  England;  but  there  are  indications  of  its 
I  -  .1  the  thirteenth  century,  for  Fitzstephcn,  in 

li:  _.  of  lA)ndon,  says  that  it  was  at  that  time 

customary,  when  the  ice  was  sufficiently  strong,  for 
the  young  citizens  of  London  to  fasten  the  leg- 
bones  of  animals  under  the  soles  of  their  feet  by 
tying  them  round  their  ancles,  and  then  taking  a 
pole  fihod  with  iron  into  their  hands  they  pushed 
themselves  forward  by  striking  it  against  the  ice,  and 
moved  with  a  celerity  equal,  as  Fitzstephcn  says,  "to 
a  bird  flying  through  the  air,  or  an  arrow  from  a 
cross-bow:"  this  statement  we  must  of  course  sober 
down  a  little.  He  then  proceeds  to  say: — "At  times, 
two  of  them,  thus  furnished,  agree  to  start  opposite  one 
to  another  at  a  great  distance. — They  meet,  elevate 
their  poles,  attack,  and  strike  each  other,  when  one  or 
both  of  them  fall,  and  not  without  some  bodily  hurt; 
and  even  after  their  fall  are  carried  a  great  distance 
from  each  other  by  the  rapidity  of  the  motion,  and 
whatever  part  of  the  head  comes  upon  the  ice  it  is 
«ire  to  be  laid  bars."  This  must  evidently  have  been 
rather  a  violent  kind  of  sport,  and  bore  but  a  small 
relation  to  modern  skating.  Fitzstephen  describes 
another  kind  of  diversion  on  the  ice,  in  these  words: — 
"0(hcr*  make  a  seat  of  ice  as  large  as  a  millstone, 
n-  .;  placed  one  of  their  companions  upon  it, 

tt.  '    him  along,  when  it   sometimes   happens, 

that,  moving  on  slippery  places,  they  all  fall  down  head- 
long." Strutt  mentions  that,  in  his  time,  it  was 
customary  to  use  sledges,  which  being  extended  from 
a  centre  by  means  of  a  strong  rope,  those  who  are 
seated  in  them  are  moved  round  with  great  velocity, 
and  form  a  large  circle. 

The  use  of  the  modem  skate  is  stipposed  to  have 
been  brought  from  Holland;  and  for  many  years 
skating  has  been  exercised  with  much  elegance  in 
1  ~  otland.    Formerly  the  "skating club" 

1  wBs  ron'idcred   to   display    the    most 

•  •  u  the  country;  but  since 

t'  ir  club  in  London,  it  it 

prubabie  that  the  southern  metropolis  equals  the 
northern  in  thit  matter. 

In  order  to  convey  to  our  readers  tome  idea  of  the 
method  by  which  the  art  of  skating  may  be  acquired, 
we  will  give  the  substance  of  a  description  which  a 
member  of  the  Edinburgh  club  furnished  to  an  early 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Brilannica, 


Those  who  wish  to  be  proficients  in  skating  should 
begin  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  should  first 
endeavour  to  throw  off  the  fear  which  always  attends 
the  commencement  of  an  apparently  hazardous  amuse- 
ment. They  will  so(m  acquire  n  facility  of  moving  on 
the  inside  edge  of  their  skates :  w  hen  they  have  done 
this,  they  must  endeavour  to  acquire  the  movement 
on  the  outside;  which  is  nothing  more  than  throwing 
themselves  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  skate,  and 
making  the  balance  of  their  body  tend  towards 
that  side,  which  will  necessarily  enable  them  to  form 
a  semi-circle.  In  this,  much  assistance  may  be 
derived  from  placing  a  bag  of  lead-shot  in  the  pocket 
next  to  the  foot  employed  in  making  the  outside 
stroke,  which  will  produce  nn  artificial  poise  of  the 
body,  afterwards  very  useful.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  outside  stroke,  the  knee  of  the  employed  leg 
should  be  a  little  bent,  and  gradually  brought  to  a 
rectilineal  position  when  the  stroke  is  completed. 
When  the  practitioner  becomes  expert  in  forming  the 
semicircle  with  both  feet,  he  is  then  to  join  them 
together,  and  proceed  progressively  and  alternately 
with  both  feet,  which  will  carry  him  forward  with  a 
graceful  movement.  Care  should  be  taken  to  use  very 
little  muscular  exertion,  for  the  impelling  motion 
should  proceed  from  the  mechanical  impulse  of  the 
body  thrown  into  such  a  position  as  to  regulate  the 
stroke.  At  taking  the  outside  stroke,  the  bt)dy  ouglit 
to  be  thrown  forward  easily,  the  unemployed  leg  kept 
in  a  direct  line  with  the  body,  and  the  face  and  eyes 
directly  looking  forward ;  the  unemployed  foot  ought 
to  be  stretched  towards  the  ice,  with  the  toes  in  a 
direct  line  with  the  leg.  In  the  time  of  making  tlie 
curve,  the  body  must  be  gradually,  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly raised,  and  the  unemployed  leg  brought  in 
the  same  manner  forward ;  so  that,  at  finishing  the 
curve,  the  body  will  bend  a  small  degree  backward, 
and  the  unemployed  foot  will  be  about  two  inches 
before  the  other,  ready  to  embrace  the  ice  and  form 
a  correspondent  curve.  The  muscular  movement  of 
the  whole  body  must  correspond  with  the  movement 
of  the  skate,  and  should  be  regulated  so  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible  to  the  spectators. 

Mr.  Walker,  in  his  Manly  Exerciset,  gives  some 
very  useful  instruction  concerning  the  choice  and  use 
of  skates.  The  wood  of  the  skate  should  be  slightly 
hollowed,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  ball  of  the  foot ; 
and  as  the  heel  of  the  boot  must  be  thick  enough  to 
admit  the  peg  or  screw,  it  is  desirable  to  lower  that 
part  of  the  wood  of  the  skate  corresponding  to  the 
heel,  so  us  to  permit  the  foot  to  retain  that  degree  ot 
horizontal  position  which  it  would  otherwise  lose 
by  the  height  of  the  heel ;  for,  the  more  of  the  foot 
thut  is  in  contact  with  the  skate,  the  more  firmly  will 
the  latter  be  attached.  As  the  tread  of  the  skate 
should  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with  that  of 
the  foot,  the  wood  of  the  skate  should  be  of  the  same 
length  as  the  boot  or  shoe.  The  irons  should  be  of 
good  steel,  well  secured  in  the  wood,  and  they  should 
pass  beyond  the  screw  or  peg  at  the  heel,  nearly  as 
far  as  the  wood  itself;  but  the  bows  of  the  iron  should 
not  project  much  beyond  the  wood  in  front ;  for  if 
they  did  so,  the  whole  foot,  and  more  especially  the  M 
hinder  part,  must  be  raised  considerably  from  the  ice  \ 
when  the  front  or  bow  of  the  skate  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  it,  and,  as  the  skater  depends  upon  this  part 
for  the  power  of  his  stroke,  it  is  evident  that  that  must 
be  greatly  diminished  by  the  general  distance  of  the 
foot  from  the  ice.  If  the  skate  be  too  long,  the  ankle 
becomes  fatigued ;  if  too  short,  the  support  will  be 
unsteady.  The  iron  of  the  ^skatc  (which  is  usually 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  and  one  quarter 
thick)  ia  sometimes  grooved  at  tlic  bottom,  and  at 
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other  times  plain.  The  intention  of  the  former  kind,  li 
tu  UHtiiMt  tlioxo  who«v  lii;ht  weight  is  iiisutlicicnt  to  en- 
glile  a  piulii  gkutc  tu  tukc  a  firra  hulil  of  the  ice;  but  fur 
piTsuui  of  moderutu  wci^rht,  it  in  better  to  use  akutcM 
with  u  plain  ed^e,  for  ii  fluted  or  grooved 
too  eaHily  into  the  iee,  and  is  ulso  liitble  to  l 
up  with  louse  ice  and  itnow.  The  bottom  of  ttic  irou 
liliould  be  u  little  curved  or  convex  from  toe  to  heel; 
for  if  perfectly  sfraii;lit  it  would  be  capable  of  de- 
•cribin^  only  u  8trui){ht  line  ;  whereuji  the  nkuter's  pru- 
gr«M  IB  in  almost  every  instance  in  a  circular  or  at 
leaat  a  curved  direction,  because,  in  order  tu  bring  the 
edge  tu  bear,  the  body  must  be  inclined,  and  this 
inclination  can  only  be  preserved  in  circular  motion : 
the  curve  of  the  iron  should  be  part  of  a  circle  uf  two 
feet  radius ;  as  this  form  enables  the  skater  tu  change 
the  direction  of  the  foot  with  facility. 

It  nmst  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  principal  art  in 
kating  is  to  make  propvr  use  of  the  outside  edge  of 
the  iron,  for  it  is  witli  this  that  the  skater  is  enabled  to 
execute  the  many  figures  which  are  sometimes  seen. 
The  first  attempt  of  a  learner  ix  to  stand  firmly  ou 
his  skates ;  then  to  walk  with  them ;  then  to  shuifle 
on  in  a  sort  of  sliding  gait ;  and  then  to  form  a  circle 
inwards,  that  is,  to  turn  the  right  foot  towards  the 
left  and  the  left  towards  the  right.  But  the  "outside 
edge"  has  yet  to  be  attained;  and  as  this  is  peculiar, 
we  will  describe  it  somewhat  more  minutely  than  wc 
have  yet  done,  from  a  little  work  on  skating  published 
a  few  years  ago.     "  The  best  method  of  getting  to  the 

I' outside  edge,"  is  to  form  the  circle  inwards, — say 
*ith  the  right  foot,  and  with  considerable  force ;  in 
Ihe  course  of  this,  place  the  foot  down  in  front  of 
Ihe  right,  and  lean  principally  on  the  outside  of  the 
left  heel.  A  little  practice  and  confidence  in  his 
balance  will  enable  the  student  to  lift  his  right  foot, 
and  hang  it  behind,  while  he  proceeds  to  cut  outside 
with  the  left  foot.  Let  him  then  stop,  and  begin  the 
inward  circle  with  the  left  foot,  and  slip  down  the 
outer  edge  of  the  right  heel  in  the  same  way.  He  has 
now  learned  to  balance  himself,  and  can  venture  to 
strike  at  once  out  to  the  right,  on  the  heel  of  the  right 
foot,  keeping  the  left  suspended  behind,  with  its  toe 
closely  pointed  to  the  heel  of  the  right.  As  he 
advances,  the  left  must  be  brought  past  the  inside  of 
the  right,  with  a  slight  jerk;  this  slight  jork  produces 
an  opposing  balancing  motion  of  the  body :  the  right 
foot  then  quickly  presses,  first  on  the  outside  of  its 
heel,  and  then  ou  the  inside  of  its  toe,  and  by  placing 
the  left  foot  down  before  it,  and  striking  outside  to 
the  left,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  slight  push  with 
the  inside  of  the  right  toe,  he  passes  from  right  to  left. 
Having  learned  this  much,  the  skater  will  proceed  to 
change  from  left  to  right  and  then  from  right  to 
left  again,  without  any  trouble.  To  skate  '  outside  edge' 
properly,  the  toe  of  the  suspended  foot  must  be 
pointed  close  to  the  ice,  behind  the  other,  and  kept 
there  until  this  foot  be  required,  when  it  must  be 
brought  sharply  round  to  the  change.  The  skater 
must  keep  himself  erect,  leaning  most  on  the  heel." 
This  mode  of  skating  being  acquired,  there  is  an 
endless  variety  of  figures  and  modes  of  movement 
that  may  be  produced ;  some  of  which  are  known  by 
the  names  of  the  Dutch  travelling  roll,  the  spread 
eagle,  the  Mercury  figure,  the  backward  outside  edge, 
the  circle,  the  figure  of  8,  the  figure  of  3,  waltzing,  the 
minuet,  the  pirouette,  the  quadrille,  worming  and  screwing, 
&c. — some  of  these  names,  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
rather  fancifully  applied. 

Before  concluding  this  paper  we  may  remark,  that 
as  the  exercise  of  skating  can  be  enjoyed  in  this 
country  only  for  a  short  period  in  the  winter, — and 
•ometimcs  not  for  many  years  together  near  our  large 


towns, — an  attempt  has  b<-t-n 
stttute,  by   which  persona  nn 
any  level  surfacv,  tli" 
upon   ice.      This    coir 


ol    li   hi 

of  litii 


row 
.  '  iidy 

of  the  skuter  bemg  carried  forward  by  the  rnlhug  of 
the  wheels  instead  of  the  sliding  of  the  iron.  Wo 
have  seen  these  skates  used  with  much  facility  on  a 
boarded  floor  ;  and  were  our  roads  smoother  than  they 
are,  we  think  a  source  of  healthful  exercise  might  bo 
found  in  their  use  ;  but  with  gravel  i     .  '  an  earth/ 

surface,  wc  fear  they  coidd  not  be  i  /  used. 


ON  PHOTOGENIC  DRAWING.     No.  II. 
Tiie  Daguehrcotyi'i:. 

In  the  Saturday  Magatine,  for  April  •  last,  wp  gave  onr 
readers  a   brief  account  of  th  ' 

excited  so  much  surprise  and  .■■ 

viz.  the  production  of  beautiful  and  correct  drawing* 
without  the  aid  of  the  artist,  but  by  the  agency  of 
light  alone.  Wc  then  gave  some  description  of  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot's  invention,  as  represented  by  him  before 
the  Royal  Society,  with  an  account  of  his  method  of 
preparing  photogenic  paper,  and  uf  fixing  the  design. 
We  also  alluded  to  contemporaneous  discoveries  of  a 
similar  nature  which  hud  been  made  by  a  Parisian 
artist  of  celebrity,  M.  Daguerre.  Since  that  time 
M.  Daguerre's  method  has  been  made  pubhc,  and 
proves  to  be  a  somewhat  difficult  and  delicate  opera- 
tion,  but  its  results  arc  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  the 
drawings  produced  arc  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, which  far  surpasses  anything  before  accom- 
plished in  that  way. 

A  report  was  made  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  M.  Arago  to  show  the  benefits  which  are  likely  to 
accrue  to  the  arts  through  this  discovery,  and  in  this 
report  the  history  of  the  invention  was  traced  in  the 
following  manner.  The  property  possessed  by  nitrate 
or  chloride  of  silver,  uf  becoming  black  by  the  actioa 
of  light,  was  known  to  chemists  at  an  early  period, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  advantage  of 
with  regard  to  the  production  or  re-production  ot  draw- 
ings till  the  year  1802,  when  Mr.  Wedgwood  proposed 
a  method  of  copying  window-paintings  by  means  of 
paper  washed  with  chloride  of  silver.  From  that 
period,  it  became  an  amusement  with  many  persons 
to  perform  experiments  on  the  same  principle.  Taking 
some  prepared  paper,  they  placed  between  it  and  the 
sun,  an  engraving  of  which  they  wished  to  get  a  re- 
presentation. This  engraving  was  quickly  reproduced 
on  the  paper  beneath,  but  with  all  the  lights  and 
shadows  reversed,  for  the  dark  parts  of  the  engraving 
had  intercepted  the  hght,  while  the  other  portions  had 
transmitted  it  freely.  This  amusement  produced  no 
beneficial  results,  for  as  soon  as  the  engraving  was 
removed,  and  the  light  had  free  passage  to  all  parts  of 
the  prepared  paper,  the  whole  became  in  a  very  few 
minutes  one  black  blank. 

In  the  year  1814,  a  country  gentleman,  living  near 
Chalons,  named  Niepce,  commenced  a  course  of  expe- 
riments for  obtaining  the  means  tofiji  these  beautiful 
but  transient  images,  and  made  several  remarkable 
discoveries.  At  length,  in  the  year  If<2-1,  he  learned  bjr 
means  of  an  optician  at  Paris,  that  Monsieur  Daguerre 
was  deeply  engaged  in  photogenic  studies,  and  especi- 
ally in  trying  to  fix  the  images  of  the  camera  obseura. 
A  partnership  was  entered  into  by  these  two  gentle- 

♦  See  6".;lMrt/i:y   MagiUtne,    \'oI,  XIV.,  p.  13d. 
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men  in  the  vrar  IS^!).  for  the  further  prosecution  of 
mutual  BcUani;is;o,  antl  thty  ron- 

_    .jatious  uutil  l.s33,whcn  Mousitur 

N  1'  |>i  e  died,  leaving  a  son  to  carry  on  the  connexion. 
lilt'  act  of  iMrtnemhip  drawn  up  between  M.  Niepce 
and  M.  Daguerre,  and  which  held  good  between  hm 
sun  and  the  latter  gentleman,  states,  that  M.  Daguerre 
had  discovered  some  entirrly  now  tiiethoiU,  nnd  that 
they  had  now  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  repro- 
dmc  imagr«  from  sixty  to  eighty  times  more  rapidly 
tliun  bctore.  At  length,  a  complete  and  admirable 
process  was  discovered,  chiefly  by  the  labours  of  M. 
Dusuerre.  A  visit  waH  paid  to  the  studio  of  the  artist 
by  Sir  John  Robison,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Kilinburgh,  and  a  small  party  of  English  gcntle- 
liieii  with  liiin,  and  they  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
observing  that  the  pictures  produced  by  M.  Dogucrrc's 
process  have  no  resemblance  to  anything  previ- 
ously exhibited  in  the  way  of  photogenic  draw- 
ing. Variety  of  colour  alone  is  wanting  to  make  them 
as  perfect  representations  of  a  land!<cape,  as  tho!^c 
which  we  sometimes  t-ee  reflected  from  a  highly 
poliiihed  surface.  Sir  J.  Robison  describes  the  perfec- 
tion and  fidelity  of  the  pictures  to  be  such,  that  on 
examining  them  by  microscopic  power,  details  are  dis- 
covered which  are  not  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye 
in  the  original  objects,  but  which,  when  searched  for 
there  by  the  nid  of  optical  instruments,  arc  fonnd  in 
perfect  accordance  :  a  crack  in  the  plaster,  a  withered 
leaf  lying  on  a  projecting  cornice,  or  an  accumiiluti<m 
of  dust  in  a  hollow  moulding  of  a  distant  building, 
when  they  exist  in  the  original,  are  faithfully  copied 
in  these  wonderful  pictures.  The  subjects  of  most  of 
the  specimens  exhibited  by  Daguerre  to  Sir  J.  Robi- 
son were  views  of  streets,  boulevards,  ond  buildings, 
with  some  interiors  and  groups  made  up  of  plaster- 
casts,  of  which  the  latter  gentleman  thus  speaks  :  — 

It  is  difTioult  to  express  intelligibly  n  reason  fur  the  cliarni 
which  i>  felt  in  behuldiiig  the&c  pictures  ;  but  I  think  it 
must  arise  in  some  measure  from  finding  that  so  much  of 
the  effect  which  wo  attribute  to  colour,  is  preserved  in   the 

Eicture.althougliit  consists  only  in  liKhl  and  shade;  thubc, 
owcver,  are  giTen  with  such  accuracy,  that  in  consequcnco 
of  diflt-rent  matenaU  rclleclinj;  lii;hl  difTerently,  it  is  easy 
to  rcco^rnisc  those  of  which  the  different  objects  in  the  jrroup 
are  furiued.  A  work  in  white  marble  is  at  once  distinguished 
fiT)ro  one  in  pla»ter-of-l'ari»  by  the  translucency  of  tho 
edKCS  of  the  one.  and  the  opacity  of  theolher.  Among  the 
views  of  buildings  the  following  were  remarkable:  a  set  of 
three  pictures  ot  the  same  group  of  houses,  one  taken  soon 
after  sunrise,  one  at  noon,  and  one  in  the  evening:  in  these 
the  change  of  aspect  produced  by  the  variations  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  light,  was  exemplified  in  a  way  which  art 
could  never  attain  to. 

There  is  one  remarkable  circumstance  attending 
these  drawings,  namely,  that  the  figures  of  persons 
moving  along  the  streets  are  not  represented  in  the 
picture,  nor  is  the  marking  of  the  pavement  imperfect 
as  if  obscured  by  the  intervention  of  their  forms. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  considcratiuu  that  pass- 
i'  "do  not  remain  long  enough  to  make  any 

1  c   impres.sion,    ond   that  as    they    interfere 

only  lor  a  moment  with  the  light  reflected  from  the 
road  they  do  not  prevent  an  accurate  representation 
from  being  gained. 

The  uses  to  which  this  admirable  invention  may  be 
op|ilied,  and  the  purposes  it  may  ultimately  serve,  are 
scarcely  to  be  calculated,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
architect  and  engineer  may  expect  great  advantages 
to  result  from  it.  The  most  correct  reprcM-ntatious 
may  be  made  of  buildings,  machinery,  Kc,  and  these 
transferred  to  copper  or  to  stone  may  be  chcMply 
disseminated,  and  may  serve  for  illustrations  to 
books  of  mv;derate  price.     Anatomical  and  surgical 


drawings  may  be  faithfully  given:  the  traveller  may 
get  views  of  all  the  remarkable  buildings  and  objects 
he  meets  with  in  his  wanderings,  and  more  than  this, 
acconling  to  the  ]>hilosophic  Arago,  antiquarians  and 
scientific  men  rnay  confidently  hope  for  the  accelera- 
tion of  those  sciences  which  do  honour  to  the  human 
mind.  It  would  take  "  scores  of  years  and  legions  of 
artists"  to  copy  the  millions  and  millions  of  hierogly- 
phics on  the  grand  monuments  of  Egypt,  but  with 
the  Uaguerr<?otype  a  single  individual  would  be  able 
to  accomplish  the  vast  work,  while  thesvdesigns  ("hall 
incomparably  surpass  in  truth  and  fidelity  the  works 
of  the  ablest  artists.  The  photor^raphic  delineations 
having  been  subjected,  during  their  formation,  to  the 
rules  of  geometry,  will  also  assist  the  estimation  of  the 
exact  dimensions  of  buildings  in  their  loftiest  and 
most  inaccessible  parts.  Until  now,  the  rays  of  the 
moon,  even  when  concentrated  by  the  most  powerful 
lens,  or  in  the  focus  of  the  largest  reflector,  have  been 
incapable  of  producing  any  perceptible  physical  effect. 
The  plated  discs,  pn-parcd  by  M.  Daguerre,  however, 
arc  found  to  receive  impressions  from  the  action  of  the 
lunar  rays,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
photographic  charts  of  the  moon  will  ere  long  bo 
obtained.  By  the  aid  of  the  DagucrnJotype,  the 
philosopher  will  be  enabled  henceforth  to  proceed  on 
the  principle  of  absolute  intensities  ;  he  will  compare 
lights  by  their  effects,  and  if  he  find  it  desirable,  the 
same  tablet  will  present  him  with  the  impression  of 
the  dazzling  beams  of  the  sun,  and  with  the  pencilliiigs 
of  rays  3UU,(I00  times  fainter  than  those  of  the  inouu 
•^thc  rays  of  the  stars. 

Such  arc  the  opiniims  of  Arago,  respecting  the 
discovery  of  M.  Daguerre,  and  such  no  doubt  are  the 
opinions  of  most  scientific  persons  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  beautiful  delineations 
in  question.  The  beauty  of  the  results,  however,  has 
scarcely  enabled  many  persons  to  overcome  the  feel- 
ing of  disappointment  attending  the  publication  of 
M.  Dagucrre's  secret.  It  hail  been  hoped  that,  like 
the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Talbot  described  iu  a  previous 
number,  the  elegance  and  simplicity  of  the  operation 
would  put  it  within  the  power  of  any  individual  to 
prepare  the  materials  for  these  representations  with- 
out such  a  complicated  and  delicate  process  as  that 
M.  Daguerre  proves  to  be. 

There  is  likewise  another  source  of  disappointment 
arising  from  the  circumstance,  that  although  (in  con- 
sequence of  an  arrangement  with  the  French  govern- 
ment, of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak,)  M.  Daguerre 
has  published  his  secret  to  the  world,  yet  the  benefit 
resulting  from  its  publicity  is  confined  to  his  own 
nation  alone.  An  individual  in  this  country  is  not 
therefore  privileged  to  prepare  the  Daguerreotype  for 
sale,  since  a  patent  has  been  obtained  for  the  exclusive 
right  of  sale  in  England  by  Mr.  Berry  of  Chancery 
Lane,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  M.  Daguerre. 

We  reserve  for  a  future  number  the  particulars  of 
the  preparation  of  the  Daguerreotype,  which  shall 
be  given  with  minuteness,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion wc  have  received  on  the  subject. 


Nothing  is  sn  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  nn<l  orna- 
mental to  tinman  nature,  setlin;;  aside  the  iiifiiiiic  ad- 
vantages which  arise  Iroin  it,  as  a  strung,  steady,  iiiasrulino 
piety;  but  enthusiasm  and  superstition  arc  the  weaknesses 
of  human  reason,  that  expose  us  to  the  scorn  anil  derision 
of  infiilcU,  and  sink  us  oven  below  the  beasts  that  perish.—— 
Al>ulso^(. 
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THE    ABBEY    CHURCH,    TEWKESBURY. 


Thk  Abbey  Church  at  Tewkesbury  is  a  structure 
which  supplies  a  link  to  connect  past  and  present 
times  in  a  remarkable  degree  ;  for  while  on  the  one 
hand  it  servos  as  the  i)arochial  church  tor  the  town  of 
Tewkesbury,  its  history  on  the  other  hand  is  connected 
with  a  pile  of  buildings  which,  considerably  more  than 
one  thousand  years  ago,  adorned  the  same  town, 
although  the  church  itself  was  built  some  centuries 
later.  We  shall  here  present  a  brief  account  of  the 
ancient  Abbey  of  Tewkesbury,  and  of  the  still  existing 
church,  which  once  formed  part  of  it. 

Tewkesbury  is  a  considerable  town  in  Gloucester- 
shire, lying  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Avon,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the 
Severn.  We  shall  not  have  space  in  the  present  article 
to  describe  the  modern  town  generally,  but  shall  speak 
of  it  chiefly  with  reference  to  iu  Abbey  and  Church. 
The  town,  as  in  many  other  similar  instances,  owed 
its  origin  to  the  Abbey  built  there,  or  at  least  owed  its 
importance  to  it.  The  earliest  records  that  can  be 
depended  upon,  speak  of  two  brothers,  Odo  and  Dodo. 

Vol.  XVI. 


Dukes  of  Mercia,  who  bnilt  an  Abbey  at  Tewkesbury, 
in  the  year  71.5.  From  this  period,  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years,  but  little  mention  is  made  in  our 
old  Chronicles  of  the  Abbey  and  its  patrons  ;  but 
in  9S0  we  find  it  subject  to  Cranborne  Abbey,  ia 
Dorsetshire.  Through  some  dissensions,  the  Abbey 
and  .Manor  of  Tewkesbury  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  crown,  by  whom  it  was  granted  to  Robert  Fitz- 
Hamon.  This  was  the  possessor  to  whom  the  Abbey 
was  indebted  for  all  that  was  architecturally  beautiful 
in  it.  He  re-built  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Abbey  and 
its  Church,  and  it  is  believed  that  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  Church,  as  at  present  existing,  was  the  work 
of  Fitz-Hamon,  however  much  it  may  have  beea 
altered  and  repaired. 

On  the  death  of  Fitz-Hamon,  the  Abbey  and  Manor 
were  inherited  by  his  daughter,  Matilda,  who  was 
wooed  by  King  Henry  the  First  for  his  natural  soa 
Robert.  A  curious  account  of  this  wooing  is  givea 
in  Robert  of  (Uoster's  Chronicle  : — 
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Or  RoU . .  . 
As  i^jrrs  •  n.i 
Sir  BoIm'M  1< 
Damok 
For  bii! 
For  Rel 
Hoaitt!. 


Sb,  thm  taido,  ieb  wote  jronr  herto  npon  rooo  ia, 

Mor*  for  BjnM  beritan  ii>*o  ^r  mTM-tft  I  wU  i 

And  welt  MtiUic*  m  Mh  htre,  hit  wear  to  moograet  ihMie, 

'n»i^Fii' — ■-  >-nt  h»  h^iaamj  —f  ■— 

:  !>•  K.jvf(,  Mmi  Meat  well  ia  thia  eut, 
.  >  <».<.  tU  Ckdcr^  lukinp  wm  i 
■  I  hava^  aa  you  may  aae^ 
"hal  hte  nama  bt; 
'  ordc  uluUl  lure  a  name, 
"i  fnrrr  without  hhunc  : 

name  thall  be,  and  ll ; 
:  liis  heiraa  1  wia  : — 
I  tJu*  lunuL,  ijuuUi  Utci',  icU  Mute  that  all  myuc  bo  bya. 

Whether  or  not  f  hi»  la  a  faithful  record  of  the  woo- 
ing, it  i«  certain  tliat  Matilda  married  Robert,  that 
Robert  was  made  Eurl  nf  Glouceater,  and  that  the  Abbey 
of  Tr«k(*s)»iry  came  into  his  poasessiiin.  It  ia  aaid 
that  the  Abbot  and  twelve  of  the  monks  were  invited 
to  his  table  every  Sunday.  His  granddaughter  subse- 
quently became  qut-en  of  King  John,  and  the  Abbey 
•od  Manor  reverted  to  the  crown. 

For  two  centuries  after  this  period,  the  Manor  and 
Abbey    (the    Manor    House    being,   aa    is  supposed, 
Holme  Castle,  at  the  south-west   end  of  Tewkesbury,) 
passed  from  one  family  to  another  several  times,  partly 
through  the  disturbed  state  of   England  during   that 
period,   and  partly  from   the    marriage   of   heiresses 
into  other  families.     There  were,  however,  no  parti- 
cular circumstances  that  call  for  mention  during  that 
time,  except  the  following  :   that  the  town   was  ran- 
sacked by  Walleran  de  Beaumont  on  one  occasion,  and 
immense  riches  taken,  although   the  Abbey  itself  waii 
spared. — and   that  a  severe  battle  was   fi  ■ 
half  a  mile  of  the  town,  on  May  4,  1-171, 
rival  parties  of  York  und  Lancaster.     This  baule  was  I 
most  disastrous  to  the  latter  party,  which  was  headed 
by   Queen    Margaret   and   her   son.    Prince    Edward. 
After  a  hot  conflict,  the   Lancastrians  fled   in    every 
direction,  some  to  the  town,  some   In  the  Abbey,  and 
others  to  the  Church.     The   ill-fated   Prince  Edward, 
was  intercepted   in   his  flight  by  Sir  Richard  Crofts, 
who  yielded   him  up  to  the  King  (Kdward   IV.)  for  • 
reward  of  100/.     The  King   fludlied  with  victory,  im- 
periously demanded  of  the   Prince,   how  he  durst  so 
presumptuously  display  bis  banner  in  kit  kingdom  ? 
To  which  the  Prince  warmly  replied,  "  To  recover  my 
father's  kingdom  and  heritage;   from  his  father  and 
grandfather  to  him,  and  from  him,  after  him,  to  me, 
Lneally  descended  !"      The   King,   provoked  by  this 
answer,  struck  his  prisoner  with  his  gauntlet ;  an  act 
which  served  ai  a  signal  to  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and 
Gloucester,  and  Lords  Di>rfet  and  Hastings,  who  were 
present,  to  put  the  unfortunate  Prince  to  death.    All  the 
principal  ctlicers  of  the  Lancastrian  army  were  either 
killed  in   the  battle,  or  taken   prisoners,  tried   in  the 
market-place,  at  Tewkesbury,  and  beheaded.  The  un- 
fortunate Queen    Margaret  was  captured,  and  sent 
prisoner  to  London. 

The  next  important  event  we  have  to  relate,  was 
the  surrender  of  the  Abbey  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
solution of  monastic  establiahmenU.  The  Abbey  of 
Tewkesbury  was  the  last  one  in  GloucesUrshire  to 
•ubmil  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  Abbot  was  rewarded 
fur  the  subiiiisKioii  by  the  Bishopric  of  Gloucester. 
On  January  9,  133'J,  the  Abbot  and  Monks  signed  a 
"  surrender, "  which  was  introduced  thus: — "  To  all 
Christian  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
We.  the  Abbot,  &c.,  and  brothers  of  the  said  monastery. 
Mod  greeting.  Know  ye,  that  we,  upon  full  cousi- 
dtratioo,  ceruin  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  and 
for  divers  causes,  just  and  reasonable,  moving  our 
■ouls  and  consciences,  have  freely  and  volununly 
given  and  granted  to  our  Lord  the  King,  «tc.,  «ic." 
The  clear  yearly  revenue  of  the  Abbey  was  found  to 


amoaat  to  the  large  sum  of  1595/.  \7*.6i.  The 
Abbot  and  Monks  were  awarded  pcAsions  duiing 
their  lives.  ()l  the  buildings  colleilivdy,  forming 
the  Abbey,  the  following  were  ordered  to  be  pre- 
served : — The  gate  leading  to  the  Abbot's  lodging, 
with  the  buttery,  pantry,  cellar,  kitchen,  larder,  and 
pastry,  belonging  to  itj  the  Abbot's  house;  the 
hostrcy  ;  the  great  gate  leading  into  the  court ;  the 
stable,  bakc-buuse,  brew-house,  slaughter- house,  niult- 
house,  gamers,  &c. ;  in  short,  most  of  the  buildings 
pertaining  to  the  Abbot's  residence.  But  all  the 
buildings  deemed  to  be  peculiarly  connected  with  the 
Romish  faith,  were  ordered  to  be  demolished,  such  as 
the  church,  the  chapels,  the  cloister,  the  clmpler- 
housc,  the  dormitories,  and  numerous  other  buildings, 
which  we  need  not  enumerate.  But  the  inhabituiits 
of  Tewkesbury,  influenced  by  a  feeliiipc  of  regret  ut  the 
demolition  of  such  fine  remnants  of  antiquity,  suc- 
ceeded in  subscribing  among  themselves  the  sum  of 
483/.,  with  which  they  purchased  t)f  the  king  the  fine 
Church  belonRing  to  the  Abbey,  together  with  the 
chancel,  steeples,  bells,  and  church-yard.  The  Church 
from  henceforth  became  the  parochial  church  for  the 
town  of  Tewkesbury. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  James  I.  sold  the  Manor  of 
Tewkesbury  for  a  considerable  sum  to  the  corporation. 
Some  years  after  this,  a  severe  engagement  took  place 
near  Tewkesbury,  between  the  Royali.sts  and  the  Par- 
liamentariaus  ;   but  as  this,  together  with   any  subse- 
quent events  of  historical  importance,  had  more  rela- 
tion Ut  the  town  itself  than  to  the  Abbey  Church,  we 
n  on  them  here,  but  shall  proceed  to 
iurch. 
Mr.  beiineii,  in   his  Hilton/  of  Tewkesbury,  states 
that  this  Church  is  more  truly  Norman  in  design  and 
arrangement  than  any  other  English  church,  and  has 
some  peculiarities  and  beauties   not  to   be   found  in 
other  similar  edifices  in  England.    Though  mutilated, 
and  abridged  of  its  original  fair  proportions  and  ex- 
tent, it  is   still   spacious,  lofty,  grand,  and  imposing. 
The   portions  of  it  existing  at   the  present  time,  are, 
a  nave,  with  aisles ;  a  porch,  on  the  north  side  ;  a  tran- 
sept, branching  from  the  central  tower  ;  a  choir,  with 
aisles   terminated    to    the  east    in    a    semi-octagonal 
shape;  three   chantry   chapels,  or  oratories,  on   the 
south  side  ;   two  others,  to   the   north  ;   and   an  ap- 
pendage, called   the  lesser  chapter  room,  on  the  same 
side.       The    cloister,    and   the    Lady   chapel,    which 
formerly  adorned  the  south  side  and  cast  end  of  the 
Church,  are  removed,  and  only  small  fragments  of 
them  remain.     Beneath  the  arches  of  the  choir  are 
several  splendid   and    highly  interesting  monuinenlal 
chapels,  whilst  other  monuments  are  attached  to  the 
side  chapels  and  walls. 

The  Church  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  ia 
of  large  dimensions.  Its  internal  length  is  317  teet ; 
and  before  the  Lady  chai>el  was  destroyed,  the  whole 
length  was  full  100  feet  more.  The  breadth  of  the 
transepts  is  122  feet,  and  within  the  narrow  part 
called  the  nave,  71  feet.  The  height  of  the  bt)dy  of 
the  Church  is  57  feet,  and  of  the  lower  from  the 
ground,  132  feet. 

The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  nine 
massive  columns  on  each  side,  which  support  series 
of  semicircular  arches,  above  the  crown  of  which  runs 
a  gallery,  cut  thn>ugh  the  wall,  and  opening  into  the 
nave  by  a  range  of  double  round-heuded  small  arches. 
The  ceiling  of  the  nave  has  been  ornamented  with 
groins,  S|innging  from  corbel  beads,  over  each  pillar; 
and  at  the  intersections  of  the  groins  are  various 
sculptured  figures,  representing  human  heads,  flowers, 
ttc.  The  side  aisles  are  much  lower  than  the  nave : 
there  are  eight  pointed  arch  windows  to  the  north 
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ai«lc,  and  five  to  the  fouth.  Thirteen  wlndowi  of  a 
(iiiiilar  clinractcr  light  the  chapt-U  aud  aulea  wliirli 
•tirroiiiid  the  chancel  ;  lUtre  are  three  uthcm  iii  tlic 
vcxtry,  and  «ume  smaller  ouei  nt  the  back  of  ttic 
altnr. 

The  trannept*.  or  aide  projectiona,  are  parta  of  the 
original  hiiil(liii<»,  erected,  ns  i«  vupponed,  by  Kiiz- 
Iluiiiiiii,  uikI  consist  (if  picra  utid  (ciiiicirciilur  urilio^  ; 
with  low  iiurriiw  (;ullerif!i  over  them.  In  the  iinrtb 
tran«ept  arc  four  wimlnwa,  viz.,  a  fine  cathenne-whi-el 
window,  and  three  pointed  ones.  The  south  trun»i-pt 
contaiim  five  windowa.  A  modern  icrreu  supportx 
the  orgnn  gallery,  and  separiitea  the  nave  fnmi  the 
choir  i  but,  ns  Mr.  Bennett  obaervea,  "  this  addition, 
however  much  it  niay  add  to  the  convenience  and 
Comfort  of  those  who  attend  divine  service,  little  har- 
monizes with  the  general  character  of  the  budding, 
and  it  ulso  materially  obntructii  that  unbroken  view  of 
the  interior  of  the  edifice  which  would  otherwise  be 
obtuined." 

At  the  east  end  of  the  Church  rre  four  chapels,  or 
oratories,  two  on  the  south  and  two  on  the  north  side. 
We  may  here  remark  that  the  diBerent  parts  of  a 
religious  edifice  before  the  Reformation,  were  more 
numerous  than  in  a  modern  English  church  ;  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  speak  of  some  of  them.  The  navf 
was  the  central  aisle,  leading  up  to  the  part  where 
divine  worslnp  was  jierformed,  and  which  was  called 
the  choir.  T)ie  chancel  was  that  part  of  the  choir  be- 
tween the  communion  table  and  the  screen  that 
separated  it  from  the  nave  :  this  was  always  ronsi- 
cred  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  church,  and  by  the 
ncient  regulations,  which  were  in  force  until  the 
cforinution,  no  woman  was  allowed  to  stand  within 
the  chancel.  C/iapeU,  attached  to  a  church  or  cathe- 
dral, were  places  in  which  particular  services  were 
performed  for  the  good  of  the  souls  of  those  over 
whose  remains  they  were  built,  or  for  the  intercession 
of  those  saints  to  whom  they  were  dedicated  :  thus, 
the  Ldi/y  chupel,  which  was  ccmtained  in  almost  every 
cathedral,  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Oratories  were  chiefly  devoted  to  private  prayer  and 
meditation,  separated  from  the  congregational  meet- 
ing in  the  body  of  the  building. 

The  choir  of  Tewkesbury  Church  is  described  as 
being  very  beautiful.  There  are  seven  large  windows 
of  stained  glass,  which  form  an  imposing  terminaticm 
to  the  Church.  In  the  two  opposite  windows,  next 
to  the  tower,  are  eight  curious  whole-length  figures 
of  knights  in  armour,  represented  as  stamliiig  under 
rich  Gothic  canopies,  each  nearly  filling  one  of  the 
principal  comi)artnients  of  the  window  ;  some  are  in 
coats  of  mail,  others  in  plated  armour,  and  all  of  them 
have  anus  on  their  surcoats. 

Mr.  Bennett  states,  that,  between  the  years  1824 
and  1830,  the  Church  underwent  repairs  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cost  3000/.,  of  which  700/.  were  sup- 
plied by  private  subscription,  aud  the  remainder  by  a 
parochial  rate.  The  exterior  of  the  tower  was  care- 
fully examined,  aud  as  it  was  much  injured,  new 
Stones  were  introduced  wherever  the  old  ones  had 
become  decayed  ;  the  transept  walls  and  roof  were 
strengthened  and  repaired  ;  one  of  the  pinnacles  on 
the  central  lower  was  rebuilt  and  the  others  repaired  : 
and  every  part  of  the  building,  inside  aud  out,  were 
more  or  less  renovated,  according  to  the  degree  of 
dilapidation,  and  to  the  amount  of  funds  placed  in 
the  hinds  of  the  builder.  There  is  a  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Dennett,  in  connexion  with  the  re- 
pairs of  the  Church,  which  deserves  to  be  alluded  to 
here  : — "  The  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  aud  the 
Prophet  Joel,  in  the  first  and  fourth  compartments 
of  the  centre  window,  had  transparent  glass  substi- 
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tuted  for  the  parli  rriirmcntiiig  thr   hiii  ' 

were  rentored,  in  IH.'H.  to  the  ntnte  invn 

appear,  by  Mr   ('  " 

ill  which   thia  u 

figures,  i«  a  priuil  ut  ins 

refusing  to  accept  of  any  < 

manileats  bia  liberality." 

I'licre  are  very  uuineroua  monumenta  erected  io  the 
Churcli,  tu  the  memory  ot  tlie  diHliiigunilied  |>eraoiiaKM 
who  figured  ill  the  early  history  of  the  Abbey  to  which 
it  belonged,  aa  al'o  of  many  uf  those  who  lell  iu  the 
disastrous  battle  uf  Tewkesbury.  But  tor  these  we  have 
now  no  space  left,  and  muat,  therefore,  conclude  our 
notice  of  what  many  peraons  consider  to  be  the  fiueat 
parish  church  in  England,  with  the  lolloping  obser- 
vation of  the  Rev.  R.  Kinghl  ; — "  An  object  of  such 
striking  grandeur  and  magnificence  as  the  Church  of 
Tewkenbury,  is  lornn-d  to  excite  emotion  of  no  ordi- 
nary character  :  whether  connd'Trd  ►imply  by  itself, 
or  in  'all   its  relation  and  dep'  as  a   pile  of 

hononrable  antiquity,  or  as  a  kn  uppviidiiga  to 

one  of  the  larg('^t  Abbeys  )  aa  a  standing  nionuincDt 
of  the  piety,  liberality,  aud  taste,  of  a  long  line  of 
benefactors  ;  or,  as  the  cemetery,  where,  having 
'  shuilled  off  this  mortal  coil,'  their  bodies  have 
crumbled  into  dust;  it  affords  ample  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  inquiry." 


All  !  ■wlien  did  wisdom  covet  length  of  days  t 
Or  seek  iti  liliss  in  pleiuiire,  ueaitli,  or  praiaa  t 
No,  wisdom  views,  witii  an  iii<tillari-iit  ey«j 
All  finite  joys,  all  bloaniiig*  burn  to  die. 
Tlio  soul  uii  ourtli  ia  an  imm        '  ', 

('umpellL'd  to  starve  ut  nil  ii! 
A  sjiark  that  upward  tond»  l>.  ........>  ^  force, 

A  stieum  diverud  from  its  parent  source  ; 

A  drop  dissevered  from  llie  t)oiiiidleM  sea, 

A  moment  [mrted  from  eternity  i 

A  piljjrim  panting  for  a  rest  to  come, 

An  exile  anxious  fbr  UIm  luttive  home.— SIobe. 


Whateveb  passes  as  a  clond  between 
Tlio  moiitnl  ere  of  fnitli,  and  things  unaeeilt 
Causing  tlint  In-igliter  world  to  disappear, 
Or  seem  Ivos  lovely,  and  iU  liopos  lea  deari 
Tliis  in  onr  world,  our  idol,  tliuugli  it  bear 
Affectiou's  impress,  or  devotion's  air. 


Thbrs  is  mention  made  by  Homor,  in  the  eighth  hook  of 
his  Iliad,  of  Jupiter's  goUloii  chain,  by  which  be  can  draw 
up  tiie  K0<U,  ami  the  curth,  and  sea.  and  the  whole 
universe:  but  they  cannot  draw  him  down.  It  is  rnost 
probably  and  innciiiousl)  conjectured,  says  Bishop  Newton, 
that  by  thia  golden  chain  may  be  underntootl  the  superior 
attraciivc  force  of  the  sun,  whereby  he  continues  unmoved, 
and  draws  all  the  rest  of  the  planets  toward  bim. 


DewABE  you  never  taint  the  ear  of  youth, 
Nor  boar  them  lireak  the  sacred  liond  of  truth. 
If  with  foul-licensed  speevb  your  othapring  play, 

fio  after  nolisll  wrjlis  it**  ll>r  awjiv. 

Tlie  fii  ~  >e  tlip  mind, 

Aud  '■ .  s  incUuod." 


KvERY  man  rejoices  twice,  when  he  hath  a  partner  of  his 
joy.  A  friend  shares  my  sorrow,  and  makes  it  but  a 
moiety;  but  he  swells  my  joy  und  makes  it  doulilc.  For  so 
two  chaniieU  divide  the  ri\er,  and  lessen  it  into  rivulets, 
and  make  it  fordable,  and  apt  to  be  drunk  up  at  the  Srst 
revels  of  the  Sirian  star ;  but  two  torches  do  not  divide, 
hut  increase  the  Mame;  and  though  my  tears  arc  the  sooner 
dried  up  when  they  run  upon  my  friend's  cheeks  in  the 
furrows  of  compassion  :  yet,  when  my  flame  has  kindled 
bis  lamp,  we  unite  the  glories  and  make  them  radiant,  like 
the  golden  candlesticks  that  bum  liefore  tlie  throne  of  God, 
because  they  shine  by  numbers,  bv  unions,  and  confeder 

ations  of  light  aud  joy. Jerkiit  Taylor. 
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ROYAL  VISITS. 
Visit  op  mary  ds  mkdicis  to  cuarlks  the  first. 

Thr  reader  will  call  to  itiind  aeveral  number*  of  the 
SttHrdof  Magttiine,  in  which  we  have  riidoavourcd, 
Hiitlrr  the  title  tif  "The  Progrenses  of  Quern  Eliza- 
brth,"  »o  iihow  the  niaiinor  in  which  Royal  entcrtain- 
iiieiitii  and  progresRCK  were  niaiia(;eil  in  her  rei(;n. 
Wr  now  pntpose  to  descend  soinewhut  later  in  the 
Drdcr  of  time,  and  df»cril)e  the  ceremonies  attendant 
on  a  viait  which  Mary  de  Meduis,  Queen  of  France, 
made  to  Churlen  the  First  in  the  year  1638. 

Thi»  royal  lady  was  connected  with  some  uf  the  most 
idiftinf;nished  rei^iing  lainilieii  in  Europe.  She  was 
the  daujjhter  of  the  Cirand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the 
queen  of  Henry  the  ?'ourth  of  France,  and  the  mother 
of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
queens  of  England  and  of  Spain,  and  the  Grand 
Dnche»»  of  Savoy.  She  possessed  a  haughty  and 
UDtractable  spirit,  which  kept  her  continually  era- 
broiled  during  her  lifetime,  and  which  brought  her 
to  a  desolate  and  unhappy  end. 

She  was  born  in  167^,  and  was  married  to  Henry  the 
Fourth  in  I CUO ;  but  as  this  marriage  was  one  urged 
by  State  considerations  and  as  the  personal  feelings  of 
the  parties  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter,  they 
•oon  evinced  a  dislike  for  each  other.  Ten  years 
•ftrr  the  marriage  Henry  died,  leaving  a  young  family 
under  the  care  of  the  queen.  The  eldest  son,  then  only 
nine  years  of  age,  asrcnded  the  throne  under  the 
title  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  the  queen  was 
appointed  Regent  during  his  minority. 

During  this  Regency  the  queen  poured  out  all  the 
benefits  of  office  on  her  Italian  friends,  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  French  nobles.  But  when  the  young 
king  arrived  at  full  age,  and  had  chosen  Cardinal 
Richelieu  for  his  minister,  the  queen  mother  gradually 
lost  her  influence,  and  withdrew  from  court.  She 
remained  several  years  in  France,  constantly  en- 
deavouring to  get  the  upper  hand  of  Richelieu,  and 
constantly  failing  in  the  attempt.  At  length,  in  1631, 
she  quitted  France  for  ever,  and  became  a  wanderer 
in  such  countries  as  would  afford  her  an  asylum. 
She  lived  at  Brussels  for  seven  years,  on  a  pension 
granted  her  by  her  son-in-law,  the  King  of  Spain. 
Ttirongh  some  political  intrigues  her  pension  was 
then  withdrawn,  and  she  removed  to  Holland  i  but 
here  Richelieu  again  interrupted  her  ;  and  she  then 
asked  for  an  asylum  in  England  from  Charles,  which, 
at  the  entreaty  of  his  queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  was 
granted.  She  travelled  through  the  principal  towns 
in  Holland,  embarked  October  23rd,  1638,  and  after 
a  rough  voyage  of  six  days,  lauded  at  Harwich  on  the 
23th. 

Charles  sent  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  a  royal  escort 
to  receive  Queen  Mary  at  Harwich,  where  a  round  of 
entertainments  was  provided  for  her  during  a  whole 
week,  she  being  lodged  meanwhile  at  the  house  of  the 
Mayor  of  Harwich,  and  all  her  suite  being  lodged  at 
the  bouses  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  courte- 
ously offered  them  for  the  occasion.  Charles  and  his 
queen  sent  every  day  to  inquire  after  their  royal  visitor. 

At  length,  after  resting  from  the  fatigues  of  her 
vnyag'-,  she  quitted  Harwich  on  the  6th  of  November, 
in  a  royal  carriaee  sent  to  receive  her;  her  suite  and 
the  English  nobility  forming  a  procession  in  other 
carriages.  On  arriving  at  Colchester,  she  was  received 
by  all  the  inhabitants,  the  principal  of  whom  read  an 
addreis  to  her,  and  rrquekU-d  her  acceptance  of  a 
silver-gilt  cup.  She  was  lodged  on  that  night  at  the 
hoii»e  of  Sir  John  Lucas.  The  next  day  was  a  rare 
holiday  at  Colchester,  and  the  Uivcrsious  were  tcrmi- 
jUited  by  aa  illuisiuBtion. 


On  the  8th  she  left  Colchester,  and  travelled  on  to 
Chelmsford,  where  she  rested  for  the  night  at  the 
bouse  of  Mr.  Mildmay.  On  the  same  day  Charles 
left  London  to  meet  his  royal  visitor.  After  the  usual 
royal  greetings,  the  cavalcade  proceeded,  and  arrived 
that  night  at  Geddy  Hall,  in  Es»ex,  where  the  queen 
slept,  the  king  reposing  for  the  night  ut  Havering.  On 
the  lOih  tif  November  they  resumed  their  journey, 
and  arrived  in  Lundoii  the  same  evening. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Ruliard  Fenn,  had  received 
orders  to  prepare  a  magnificent  reception  for  the 
queen  ;  and  accordingly,  through  Cheapside  and  the 
principal  leading  streets  of  the  city,  seats  were  erected 
at  the  sides  of  the  streets  with  a  balustrade  three  feet 
high  all  covered  with  blue  cloth  *.  On  the  seats  thus 
erected  all  the  liverymen  and  principal  citizens  were 
seated.  There  were  six  thousand  soldiers  ranged 
through  the  streets,  and  the  inhabitants  decorated  the 
fronts  of  their  houses  with  tapestry. 

When  the  cavalcade  arrived  at  Aldgate  (which  was 
one  of  the  city  gates  then  existing)  they  were  met  by 
the  Lord  Mr.yor,  the  Recorder,  and  the  twenty-four 
aldermen.  Soon  after  this  a  cavalcade  arrived  from 
St.  James's,  to  accompany  the  queen  thither.  The 
following  was  the  order  of  the  procession  to  the 
palace  : — Gentlemen  ushers  in  their  scarlet  liveries, 
walking  two  and  two :  twelve  trumpeters  :  a  com- 
pany of  fifty  of  the  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners  : 
sergeants  at  arms  :  carriage  of  the  queen's  chamber- 
lain :  two  esquires  :  the  royal  carriage,  covered  with 
crimson  velvet,  trimmed  with  cloth  of  gold,  and 
drawn  by  six  horses,  containing  the  Queen,  Charles 
the  First,  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  and  two  foreign  ladies 
of  honour:  a  litter  sent  by  Queen  Henrietta  Maria 
for  the  private  use  of  her  mother,  carried  by  two 
mules  :  carriages  of  the  royal  household  and  of  the 
nubility  ;  &c. 

As  the  cavalcade  passed  along,  guns,  which  had 
been  planted  along  the  banks  of  the  lliames,  gave  a 
thundering  welcome  to  the  royal  visitor.  Alter  listen- 
ing, and  replying,  to  an  address  from  the  Recorder, 
the  Queen  of  France  proceeded  onwards  to  St.  James's 
Palace,  where  great  preparations  had  been  made  for 
her  by  her  daughter.  Henrietta  Muria  was  surrounded 
by  all  the  ladies  of  her  court,  who  pave  a  courte<iii8 
reception  to  the  suite  of  the  foreign  Queen,  amounting 
to  no  less  than  200  persons. 

Being  settled  in  the  palace,  Mary  received  addresses 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  other  official  persons  :  and  oil  was  joy  and  con- 
gratulation for  a  time. 

But  this  was  not  doomed  to  be  of  long  continuance. 
When  the  first  novelty  was  over,  political  tlioiights 
began  to  have  their  influence  ;  and  though  Waller, 
tlTe  court  poet,  had  written  a  high-flown  address  to 
Mary  on  her  landing,  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  she  was  again  to  become  a  wanderer.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  great  folks  were 
flattered  by  poets  in  those  times,  we  will  here  give 
Waller's  poem  : — 

TO  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER  OF  FRANCE. 

ON    UER    LANDING. 

Great  Queen  of  Europe,  wlicre  thy  olftpring  wears 

All  the  cUief  crowns  ;  wliore  |iriiice»  arc  thy  heirs  i 

As  wtlcoiiie  tliou  to  sen  (jprt  Uritoin's  shore, 

Ah  end  I^itoim  (who  fair  C'vntliia  bore) 

To  1  iflofl  wiis  :  here  shinos  a  nyinpli  as  bright 

Uy  tliec  discloseil,  with  like  iiicreaiic  of  light. 

Why  was  her  joy  in  Ilel^  confiued  ? 

Or  wliy  did  you  so  much  n-gard  llio  wind  I 

Scarce  could  the  (Jcean  (tliougli  ciinijfud)  liave  toassd 

'J'liy  sovereign  hark,  but  wliero  tlic  olwciiiiioiu  coast 

*  Se«  tli<>  c-opjr  of  an  old  picture  of  thia  procttuoo  ia  lbs  iSiiUMrday 

V<i(i>*iM,  Vol.  Xiu..  p.  4e- 
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P»v«  Trihulo  unto  thee  :  Rome'e  oonqucring  b»nd, 

M,,i,    I. ,11  I  I    1m  .1  iiutioiiB  miiliT  hi.T  couunaud 

.N.v.i  i,  .In.  ,,1,  ),'linl  UiTiiyiitliiiHo 

Aiiiuufc'  li.r  d.-allil.---<  prc.-.ny  <li<l  go  : 

A  wrcuili  of  lliiwiTs  ;i.|..i  Mill  liiT  ruvcrcud  ho»d, 

Miptlier  of  nil  timt  on  Aiiilinniia  ffd. 

Tliy  pMl-liki'-rucu  immt  »wii)-  lliu  wurUl  to  come. 

Woiilil  tlifso  comiimiidirn  of  iiiiuikiiid  obt-y 
Tlu'ir  hoiiouriHl  luirnil,  nil  i)iutfiict>H  lay 
Down  ut  join-  royal  leet,  coiniKMio  tlicir  jnnt, 
Ami  on  till-  KiowinK  I'urk  di).cliari;u  tlu-ir  wnms 
The  ClirUtiim  kninhLs  tlmt  wicrcd  loinli  should  wreel, 
Kriini  Vix^iut  hftiuU,  mid  triumph  o'or  tlio  Ivutt. 
Our  I'.nKUmd's  Priuco,  and  (iullia'd  Dolphiu  might 
I.iko  youn;;  Hiniildo  and  Taniredi  figlit ; 
In  itinKli'  coinUiU  hy  tlu'ir  sworda  ii(,'ain 
The  proud  Arifnntcs  and  fioro  SoUlan  slain; 
Again  might  wi-  'Jioir  valiant  dcoiht  rt-citt', 
And  with  viu*  Tuscan  muac  exalt  the  fight- 
But  VVuUir's  poot'v  wtts  not  the  weapon  that  would  | 
protect    litr   from   pulitical    troubles.       The    English 
court   beiun    I'roti-.rKi't,   and    thf   Queen    Ilinrietta 
Muriu,  Roman  Catholic,  there  hail   been  a  Rooii   (leal 
of  strong  feelini;  sprehi     ji-^ad  ;  and  now  that  Mary 
arrived,  it  was  nol  'onp  before  she  was  regarded  with 
distrust.      The  inol   surrounded  her  pulace,  and  de- 
manded the  dismissal  of  her   priests.      She  appealed 
to  Charles,  and  Charles  referred  her  to   the    parlia- 
ment :   and   the  Earl  of  Dorset,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Middlesex,  wis  ordered  to  send  her  a  guard  of  a  hun- 
dred men. 

She  continued  in  England  under  very  unpleasant 
circumstances  until  Kill,  when  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  parliuinent,  to  desire  the  two  houses  to  join  in 
an  address  to  the  king,  to  hasten  her  departure  out  of 
the  kingdom.  This  was  done  ;  and  parliament  voted 
her  ten  thousand  pounds  to  quicken  her  departure. 
After  an  unsuccessful  application  to  her  son-in-law, 
the  king  of  Spain,  to  permit  her  either  to  return  to 
the  Netherlands  (which  then  belimged  to  him),  or  to 
pass  through  them  to  Holland,  she  retired  to  Cologne. 
Charles  caused  her  to  be  accompanied  as  far  us 
Holland  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  gave  her  ten 
thousand  pounds  for  travelling  charges. 

At  Cologne  she  died  on  the  following  year,  1612,  in 
great  wretchedness,  neglected  by  nearly  all  the  courts 
to  whom  she  was  so  nearly  related.  Her  great  caemv, 
Richelieu,  survived  her  about  five  months. 


SOCIALISM. 


HioB  mindc  of  native  pride  and  force 
Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  Hemoru! 
Fear  for  their  scourge  mean  villains  have  ; 
Thou  art  ihe  torturer  ot  the  br.ive  ! 

Sitt  Walteb  Scott 


Thkbe  is  a  calm  the  poor  in  spint  know, 
That  softens  sorrow,  and  that  sweotcna  woe  ; 
There  is  a  prace  that  dwells  within  the  breast 
When  all  without  is  stonny  and  distrest; 
There  is  a  lit/ht  that  gilds  the  darkest  hour. 
When  dangers  tliieken,  and  when  tempests  lour 
That  calm  to  faith,  and  hope,  and  love  is  given 
That  [H-ace  remains  when  all  beside  is  riven. 
That  light  shines  dowu  to  man  direct  from  heaven  ! 

KDMEaXOM. 


t.'TS  as  the  dew-drops  and  the  gcnioi  nun 

Knrieh  and  fertilize  the  sterile  plain  ; 

Cause  it  the  kindly  fruits  of  earth  to  yield. 

And  with  a  plenteous  harvest  crown  the  field  ; 

So  docs  the  Gospel  pour  into  each  heart 

Its  truths  Divine,  its  influence  impart : 

Softens  the  stony  hearts  to  hearU  of  8c8h, 

Meet  to  produce'  the  fruiU  of  righteousness. 

I'roinote  wc  then  the  knowledge  of  the  Ix)rd 

And  promulgate  the  Oospcl  tniths  abroad. 

Till  from  the  north  to  soutli,  from  east  to  west, 

Jehovah's  praise  is  ating,  His  name  for  ever  blc6t — il.  A. 


TsKaB  is  no  trait  in  the  cbaracter  of  human  nattire 
more  deplorable  than  the  eajiness  with  which  it  can 
be  imposed  upon  by  the  fallariuut  zeal  of  knaves  or 
madmen  ;  anil  the  more  so,  when  we  reflect  that  this 
failing  ari«ei  from  the  perversion  of  one  of  it*  mtmt 
beautiful  endowmenta,  namely,  its  yearning  after  the 
perfect   and  the  true.      Man  is  betrayed  by  his   own 
eager  thirst  to  every  mirage  tliat  rises  before  him  in 
bis  wanderings  through  the  weary  and  unceruin  waya 
jf  this  mysterious  life.      But  in   most  instances,  not 
only  a  too  ready  credulity,  but  a  somewhat  perverse 
disposition  in  the  nature  of   that   credulity,  is  to  be 
lamented,  and  it  is  sad  to  observe  that  the  wilder  and 
more    noxious    the    meteor    that    attracts    him,    the 
more   earnest  and   the   more   fatal   his  pursuit.      No 
doctrine  whatsoever,  so  dangerous,  so  inconsistent,  so 
absurd,  as  not  to  boast  its  apostles  and  followers  ;  and 
tenets   and   opinions,  which   characterize   madness  or 
monomania  in   the  individual,  become  in   the  notiima 
of  the  uncertain  vulgar,  a  new  light,  a  glorious  dis- 
pensation.      The   tendencies   of  all    animated   nature 
around  us,  are  wholesome  and  beneficent :  it  is  for  man 
alone,  with  his  lofty  boast  ot  freewill,  even  in  his  pur- 
suit of  higher  and  better  things,  to  follow  too  often 
and  too  blindly  the  mischievous  and  the  false. 

There  is,  in  these  days  especially,  a  lofty  and  some- 
what arrogant  assumption  of  superiority.  The  school- 
master has  been  abroad — intelligence  is  diffused — 
intellect  no  longer  feels  its  way  with  wholesome  and 
necessary  caution,  it  vaults  in  these  ambitious  days, 
and  like  ambition  "  o'erleaps  itself."  The  world, 
forsooth,  is  altogether  wiser  than  it  has  been ;  and  yet 
these  are  the  days  in  which  the  opinions  of  a  man 
can  gain  ground,  whom  our  ancestors  would  have 
secured  and  wbipt,  as  plainly  and  confessedly  a  sore 
rogue  and  itinerant  corrupter  of  good  sense  and  mo- 
rality. Wild  ridiculous  fanatics,  together  with  their 
miserable  victims,  disfigure  many  a  page  of  our  goodly 
history,  but  most,  if  not  all,  knew  better  than  to 
attack  the  time-founded  institutions  of  their  country  ; 
these  have  ever  been  more  spiritual  enthusiasts  than 
temporal  rascals,  not  less  crackbrained  but  more 
honest. 

These  Owenitea  form  a  sect  whose  object  is  to  in- 
troduce a  specious  generalization  of  larceny,  and  an 
universal  libertinism  into  the  health  of  their  coun- 
try ;  one  man  endeavouring  to  substitute  his  crude 
nostrum  for  the  results  of  all  the  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  the  fruit  of  the  common  sense  and 
intelligence  of  every  age,  confirmed  and  hallowed  by 
the  great  teacher  Time  himself ;  in  short,  to  overturn 
our  established  faith,  the  common  faith  of  the  whole 
civilized  w -rlc,  to  govern  and  direct  man's  social 
condition  in  <  new  method  with  his  theory.  But  no, 
it  cannot  be.  Gullible  as  some  of  the  masses  even  or 
the-  nineteenth  century  have  proved  themselves,  they 
cannot  but  oee  that  these  very  doctrines  which  it  is 
professed  are  to  improve  our  social  state,  and  to  in- 
crease our  social  happiness,  actually  outrage  in  their 
very  outset  the  cternai  principles  of  both  ! 

Old  English  sense  is  yet  too  prevalent  to  permit  her 
multitude  to  gorge  the  monstrosities  of  Owenism.  In 
this  confidence  we  should  feel  inclined  to  pass  by 
the  arch-dcceivcr  with  contempt,  were  there  not  a 
voice  within  our  bosoms  compelling  to  another  course, 
•'  the  voice  of  charity.  "  We  might  stand  by  idle  and 
unhurt,  and  watch  the  unholy  flame  of  this  new  sect 
blaze  for  a  little  while,  and  pass  again  into  darkness ; 
but  who  can  tamely  bide  the  thought  of  all  the  poor 
fluttering  and  weak-minded  rushing,  moth-like,  into 
the  glare  to  perish  :  the  easily  deluded  many — ^^ 
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rrrkleM  or  the  ignonnt?  Ye  pastor*  of  Christ's 
jxrople,  watch  and  be  vi-'ilant,  the  greedy  wolf  thai 
dare  not  attack  the  steadfast  and  the  true,  may 
()f\  our  the  thoughtless  and  unwary  of  your  several 

Kur  ourr«olvc«,  we  ha^-e  no  fear  of  the  ultimate  preva- 
letKv  of  Sol  iaiism.      WhHtcvrr  importance    or    iIhii- 

-    '  "      '■  <■  it  may  n;  •  '.•,,,   i    ,,  ,  ..,s 

thilf    tif'  k  ;.    i  u     I  .,(■ 

i  than  ln>m  its  own 

for  a  while,  serve 

til  ^c•nll•  and  s(a<;nute  the  m-u  .rbage  of  Eng- 

1. 1:1  is    thirkly-pupulated,    an..  jjrcsent     excitfd 

ry,  tdl  a  return  of  sanity  and  vigour  shall  cast 

..... ..iS  excrescence  of  its  weakness.      But  wc  must  not 

in  the  mean  time  forget  that  by  its  accursed  doc- 
trines, many  a  heart  may  be  made  sorrowful,  and 
many  a  s<iul  iinmortnl  perish,  utterly  and  for  ever,  if 
dehuied  by  these  pernicious  fallacies,  from  the  cheer- 
ful hopes  and  godly  promises  held  out  to  it  in  the 
faith  of  a  Christian.  W.  M. 


WATER. 

It  is  the  poet  of  nature  who  should  write  the  history 
of  water.  Familiar,  even  to  neglect,  this  is  a  wonder- 
ful f-ubstance,  and  we  forget  to  admire;  beautiful,  and 
we  do  uot  note  its  beauty.  Transparent,  and  colour- 
less, it  is  the  emblem  of  purity :  in  its  mobility  it  is 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  life:  a  self-acting  agent,  a 
Very  will,  ui  the  unceasing  river,  the  dancing  brook, 
the  furious  turrent,  and  the  restless  ocean  :  speaking 
with  its  own  voice,  in  the  tinkling  of  the  dropping 
cavern,  the  murmuring  of  the  rill,  the  rush  of  the 
cascade,  and  the  war  of  the  sea-wave;  and,  even  in 
the  placid  lake,  throwing  its  own  spirit  of  vitality  over 
the  immoveable  objects  around.  And  if  its  motion 
is  the  life  of  the  landscape,  it  is,  at  rest,  the  point 
of  contrast  and  repose  for  the  turbulent  multiplicity 
of  the  surrounding  objects :  a  tempering  shadow  in 
reflecting  the  bright  picture,  and,  as  the  mirror  of  the 
sky,  a  light  amid  darkneiss;  while  it  is  the  colour  to 
enhance  what  it  contrasts,  whether  in  its  splendour 
or  its  ithade. 

Its  singular  oppositions  of  character  are  nut  less 
striking.  Yielding  to  every  impulse,  unresisting,  even 
to  light,  it  becomes  the  irresistible  force  before  which 
the  ••oean-proniiintory  crumbles  to  dust,  and  the 
r  nitain  is  levelled  with  the   plain  below ;    a 

II.'  1    power  whose   energy  is  without   bounds. 

Of  an  apparently  absolute  neutrality,  without  taste, 
without  smell,  a  powerless  nothingness,  that  deceptive 
innocence  is  the  solvent  of  everything,  reducing  the 
thouitaud  solids  of  the  earth  to  its  own  form.  Again, 
existing  at  one  instant,  iu  the  next  it  is  gone,  as  if  it 
were  annihilated :  to  him  who  knows  not  its  nature, 
it  has  ceased  tu  be.  It  is  a  lake,  and  in  a  short  lime 
it  is  nothing:  acain  it  is  that  lake,  and  it  is  a  solid 
rock.  It  is  rock-crystal  at  one  instant,  and  in  the 
next  it  is  invixible;  while  the  agent  of  its  invisibility 
traii«|iort*  it  beyond  the  earth;  that  rock  is  air. 
1'  ''<'i  in  the  heavens,  it  descends  again,  un- 

t'  'tin  to  renew  the  same  ceaseless  round :  for 

e*er    1  lietween    the     earth    and    the    vacant 

reZ'""  i  wandering  about  the  earth  below, 

i"  ice  of  iu  endless  duties,  and   though 

•1  ,  -  -•.  resting  nowhere.     This,  and  more,  is 

watf-r:  powerful  in  its  weakness,  and  powerful  in  its 
•treiieth  :  an  union  nf  feebleness  and  force,  of  incessant 
■rtiviiy  and  apparent  tranquillity,  of  nullity  and 
abiijiity,  of  lu-ignifi.ance  and  power  a  miracle  of 
creation. — Macci;  llucu. 


THE  RAINBOW. 

TlAit  I  beuteew  meteor  of  the  tlioiisand  dyes, 
EnibliUOQrJ.  like  a  trophy,  on  the  skies. 
Ill'  '-it  hues  inlay  thy  lightoumo  spUf 

Ki;  rr;  for  a  Wpn  to  muii. 

ThiiM-  \iw.i  lints  thnt  lhriHij;h  Iho  wolliin  shine, 
I'liK'lttiin  ilir  inMleliU«s  Ari'liilt>ol  divino 
(.ii'niMU-U  liy  the  min-dropt,  was  the  tiwue  spun 
With  ^ilduii  thrends  irnidinte  u{  the  mim. 
Like  Stars  en »  '  >  nj^lea  tbraw 

Tli<!  prism's  c  1 

Weft  of  I-'  •  i  tones 

lilend  in  .h. 

*^"'''''  frown, 

To  I!...:  ..   ■.h\    i'r..'i'i,il   I'l.ii'l    ll:  .wn  ! 

Kip.1,  r.iint  I.M.'i   -.'.";. "Ill-  '■;"  .   Iii.nd, 

Wlicnco  lost  all!  11;  '.  -     1.  In  i; 

More  maaaive,  Iul,'1i  ii|  ir.iinl,  t  , 

In  bolder  coutriut  now  liestrides  Ihu  nlunii 
I'uiii  ita  brij;ht  column  would  our  arms  embrace. 
Vet  at  each  step  a  fleeting  beam  we  chose ; 
And  whilst  we  lenr  lest  ere  the  wliolu  be  viewed. 
The  subtle  vUion  may  our  night  elude, 
Merry,  fleet  herald  from  llm  realms  above, 
Ituoyed  in  the  ambient  air  of  heavenly  love, 
Witli  stedfant  ker-link  binds  the  (piivoriiig  arch. 
Then  sp<K'd»  thereon  to  Earth  her  volant  march. 

See  !  through  the  dark  de|iih»  of  th'  unfathomed  main 
The  mirrored  brilliance  softly  gleams  again  ; 
Warning  the  surges  timt  their  nithliMm  might 
No  more  shall  revel  on  the  mountain  height, 
Nor  through  the  fertile  tields  and  \alley8  rave^ 
Engiilting  Nature  in  the  whirling  wave : 
No  !  for  when  'ueatli  Armenia's  summits  hoor 
The  shrunken  waters  lashed  their  slimy  sliore. 
And  found  wliune'er  Ihev    •  '     .,,nd  to  room, 

The  rising  cliffs  rebuke  tli  loam  ; 

When  the  glad  fathers  ot  m^d  race, 

Kxiiltiiig  on  tho  lone  Ari:  .ice, 

Uod  Ix'nt  tho  knee,  invoki ...nighty  name, 

Drawn  votive  blood,  and  funned  the  sacred  flame; — 

When  o'er  fair  Nature  buret  that  sunny  smile, 

Alore  lovely  for  her  glistening  tears  the  while; — 

Then  from  the  heavens  was  heanl  an  awful  voice 

That  liade  the  favounHl  patriarch  rejoice : 

Well  plen-sed  the  Deity  hod  seen  arise 

Prayer  mingling  with  the  smoko  of  sacrifice  ! 

And  now  the  solemn  Covenant  lie  swore, 

Tluit  He  would  flood  the  new-born  land  no  more; 

Then  rays  from  Heaven  with  tears  from  Karth  U«  blent, 

And  wrote  His  promise  on  the  firmament*. 

View  itf,  vain  man,  whose  dull  unheeding  soul 
No  cheering  liojies,  no  startling  fears  control. 
Nor  the  pale  splendour  of  tho  moon  absorbs. 
Nor  the  deep  rapture  of  tho  h^'nining  orbs; 
Whose  sordid  thought  ne  or  searched  Creation's  laws, 
For  the  vast  goodness  of  th'  Umniscieut  Cause, 
Ne'er  fell  ecstatic  joy  when  laughing  May 
Wreathes  with  young  flowers  the  verdant  brow  of  day, 
Nor  owned  with  transport  cliastene<l,  awed,  refined, 
Might  on  the  mountain,  wonder  in  the  wind  : 
Itoliold !  and  though  thou  deignest  nought  to  bless, 
Yet  inly  scan  thy  very  nothingness. 

Such  thou  luut  shone,  bright  Itainbow !  when  tlio  sky 
Has  clothed  in  clouds  its  blue  serenity; 
And  such  shall  shine;  while  grateful  for  the  vow. 
All  nations  of  the  l-jirlh  to  Heaven  shall  bow, 
(Uirbing  tho  tem)>esl  on  its  thunder-path, 
('haining  the  Itoistoroiis  billows  in  their  wraUi; 
Majestic  sj-mbol  of  thy  Maker's  might ! 
(jirdle  of  beauty!  coronal  of  light! 
God's  own  blest  band-mark,  mystic,  sure,  stiblimo, 
Graven  in  glory  to  the  end  of  time! 

Nor  dost  thou  live  for  Karth  and  Time  alone  ; 
III  Paradise,  around  t''    ■         '  throne 
Thine  emerald  liglilii  ;  thine  awry  gem 

Is  treasured  for  the  I , ,  diademS. 

When,  with  a  shout  that  will  I'^jirth's  centre  rend, 
Christ  with  His  saints  and  angels  shall  descend, 
Careering  kingly  over  sun  and  star, 
Tho  winds  His  coursers  and  a  cloud  His  car  :— 


•  C«a  riii.  &  ii. 


t  Eccliis.  xliii.  II. 
flUv.  x.l. 


(  lUv.  iv.  3.4c  £Mk.  1.38. 
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No  wnl^ry  <lcliip(e  llien  1?«rtli'n  f  ' 

Hut  HiilpliiirDiis  flaniM  pnwrnp  ll,- 

Thuil  tliy  triiiini  r  rtouu  uiiluikil 

Abovi-  till-  wn .  'll'  ruini'd  w..rlcl  , 

I'Voiii  cloud,  fium  II.  .  rowu,  boHiKuiiilig  "niJ 


Jvliuviili  tu  luHt  aiiiir 


•I! 

iu:v.    illuMAS  AOAB  IIULLANO. 


ON  PHOTOGENIC  DRAWING.  No.  III. 
The  Dagukrrbotype. 
The  dcvtloppment  of  the  lecret  of  M.  Da({nerre'« 
method  iil'  pii<it(>eru[)hy  wax  (icea^ioned  liy  hii  arrange- 
ment Ijctweeii  M.  Dugiierre  and  the  Chamber  of 
Dep\itieR,  hy  wliich  a  iiennKin  of  CiKXI  francs,  (about 
twoliuudred  and  forty  pound*  EoKlisli).  was  bestowed 
on  him,  and  one  of  4UUU  fraiiei,  (about  ime  hundred 
•ud  sixty  pounds,)  on  M.  Niepce,  with  a  n-vemion 
of  half  the  respe<tivc  amounts  to  Madame  Daguerre 
and  Madame  Niepce.  The  discovery  was  therefore 
thrown  open  to  f;eneral  use  in  August  last,  when  it 
was  stated  at  the  weekly  !iittin){  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  by  M.  Arago.  The  greatest  curi- 
osity prevailed,  all  the  seats  allotted  to  the  public 
were  quickly  occupied,  and  a  crowd  of  persons  dis- 
appointed of  gaining  admission,  remained  waiting  in 
the  court  of  the  Institute,  eager  to  catch  the  news  of 
the  important  process. 

The  desif^^Qs  of  M.  Daguerre  are  executed  tipon 
plates  of  copper,  covered  with  silver  foil,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  combination  of  the  two  metals  tends  to 
the  perfection  of  the  effect.  The  silver  must  be  the 
purest  that  can  be  procured,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
copper  muKt  be  sutlicient  to  maintain  the  smoothness 
of  the  plate,  so  that  the  images  may  not  be  distorted 
by  the  warping  of  the  tablet.  The  thickness  of  the 
two  metal?)  united  should  not,  however,  exceed  that 
•  stout  card.  The  process  is  divided  into  Five 
operations. 

The  first  consists  in  polishing  and  cleaning  the 
plate,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  receiving  the  sensitive 
coating,  upon  which  the  light  is  to  act. 
The  second  is  to  apply  this  coating. 
The  third  is  the  plsemg  the  prepared  plate  in  the 
camera,  so  as  to  leeeive  properly  the  action  of  the 
light. 

Tixe  fourth  is  to  bring  out  the  image,  which  is  not 
at  first  visible. 

The  fi/th  and  last  operation  is  to  remove  the  sensi- 
tive coating  on  which  the  picture  is  first  impressed, 
otherwise  this  coating  would  continue  to  be  affected 
by  light,  and  would  quickly  destroy  the  picture. 

The  materials  (or  the  first  operation,  or  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  plate,  are  pumice  stone,  finely  ground  and 
drie<l,  olive  oil,  fine  cotton,  a  phial  of  nitric  acid, 
diluted  with  sixteen  parts  of  distilled  water,  and  a 
wire  frame  for  placing  the  plate  upon,  while  heat  is 
applied  to  it  by  the  spirit  lamp.  The  size  of  the 
plate  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  camera  obscura. 

The  operation  is  begun  by  polishing  carefully  the 
surface  of  the  plate.  The  pumice  stone  is  powdered 
all  over  the  silver  surface,  by  shaking  the  bag  which 
contains  it,  without  touching  the  plate.  With  some 
cotton,  dipped  in  a  little  olive  oil,  the  operator  then 
rubs  the  plate  gently,  beginning  with  the  centre  and 
rounding  his  strokes  to  produce  equality  of  surface. 

The  plate  is  laid  on  several  folds  of  paper,  during 
this  operation,  and  these  are  renewed  at  intervals, 
lest  the  tablet  become  bent  or  warped,  through  any 
inequality  of  support.  The  pumice  stone  must  be  re- 
newed and  the  cotton  changed  several  times.  When 
the  plate  is  well  polished,  it  must  next  be  cleaned  by 
powdering  it  all  over  once  more  with  pumice,  and 


nibbing  with  dry  cotton,  rounding  and  crotdnK  the 
stroke*  as  before.     A  little  cotton  is  now  rolled  up, 
and  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  phial  coiii,, 
diluted  acid.      The  phial  is   iuvrrled,   and    i 
oidy  of  the  cotton   i*  weitiil,  and  that   bo' 
The   surface  of  the    plate   ik    ik.w  robtwd    . 
over  with  the  acid,  but  only  i 
to  skim  the  surface.      If,   us   i 
acid  run  into  small  drops  from  tin-  iimii  \><,i. 
the  cotton,  and  rub  down  the  globules  us  i_ 
possible,  but  always  gently  rubbing,  for  if  allowed  U> 
rest,  or  to  run  upon  the  plate,  they  will   leave  stains. 
It  will  be  seen  when   the  acid   has  been   suninenlly 
diffused,    by  the   formation  of   a    thin    ved    spread 
regularly  over   the   whole   surface  of   the   plate.     It 
must  then  receive  one  more  powdering  of  pumice,  .ui.t 
be   cleaned  with   fresh   cotton   as    before.     Tlie    p   .'■ 
must   now    be   subjected  to  strong  heat,  and  lor  this 
purpose  it  is  placed  upon  a  wire  frame,  niude  to  sup- 
port it  over  a  spirit  lamp,   the  silvered   surface   !• 
uppermost.      The   spirit-lamp    is   now    held     bt-i- 
and  moved  round  and  round,  the  flume  to<i 
playing  upon   the  copper.      This   must    l)e    ' 
for  at  least  five  minutes,  when,  if  the  lump  has  inm 
properly  applied,  a  white  strong  coating  will  uppiar 
on  the  surface  of  the  copper.     A  charcoal  fire  is  j>er- 
haps  preferable  to  the  lamp,  for  the  operation  can   be 
then    more  quickly   performed,  and  the  heat  will  be 
perfectly  equal.      If  this  method  be  adopted  the  plate 
must   be   held   over  the  fire  by  pincers,  until  the  veil 
appears.      The  plate   is  now  to  be  cooled  suddrnty,  by 
placing   it   on  u   cold  substance,   such   as    a   murble 
table,   a  mass  of   metal  or    stone.      When  perfectly 
cold,    the  gummy  appearance  must  be  removed  trom 
the  surface,   hy  rubbing  again  with  dry  pumice   and 
cotton,  changing  the  cott<m  frequently.     The  polish- 
ing being  thus  completed,  the  operation  of  the  acid 
is  to  be  repeated  three   different  times,   dry  pumice 
being  powdered  over  the  plate  each  time,  and  polished 
off  very  gently  with  the  cotton,  which  mu:-t  be  very 
clean  j   cure  being  taken  not  to  breathe  upon  the  plate 
or  to  touch  it  with  the  fingers,  or  even  with  the  cotton 
upon  which  the  fingers  have  rested,  for  the  slightest 
stain  upon  the  surface  of  the  plate  will  prove  a  blemish 
in  the  drawing.     If  the  plate  is  not  to  be  used  inune- 
diutely,  the  last  operation  is  not  (lerformed,   for   it   is 
necessary  that   the  final  application  by  acid  be  per- 
formed on  every  plate  immediately  before  placing  it 
in  the  camera. 

The  sicond  operation  consists  in  coating  the  plate, 
and  requires  a  small  quantity  of  broken  iodine  and  a 
small  square  box.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  box  the 
plate  is  fixed,  with  the  face  downwards,  the  copper 
surface  having  been  previously  fixed  upon  a  board,  by 
means  of  metallic  bands  and  catches.  A  quantity  of 
the  iodine  is  placed  in  a  saucer  at  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  and  is  covered  by  a  piece  of  gauze,  that  the  eva- 
poration of  the  iodine  may  be  regulated,  and  that  the 
compression  of  tho  air  on  the  lid  of  the  Ikjx  being 
closed,  may  not  drive  out  any  particles  of  iodine  from 
the  saucer,  to  the  detriment  of  the  silvered  surface  of 
the  plate. 

The  apparatus  is  to  remain  in  this  position  till  the 
vaporization  of  the  iodine  has  condensed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  plate,  sufficiently  to  cover  it  with  a  fine 
coating  of  a  yellow  gold  colour.  The  time  required 
for  this  effect  to  be  produced  varies  from  five  minutes 
to  half  an  hour.  The  plate  must  be  tukeu  out  the 
in.stant  a  gold  tinge  is  produced,  or  it  will  change  K> 
violet,  and  in  thi^t  state  be  less  sensitive  lu  the  inipres- 
sions  of  light.  These  operations  must  be  performed 
in  a  darkened  tvpartment,  by  the  feeble  light  of  a 
taper,  or  the  plate  will  be  acted  on  too  soon  during 
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tlip  niDmonts  in  wliiih  if  is  nccesMry  to  ralxo  it  to 

n.  The  evapDntlion 
...  ;,,.  .  .,...--.' .iu».  and  II  is  impor- 
tant ihal  the  temperature  of  the  interior  ot  the  hox 
khould  corri^|Mind  with  (hat  of  the  rest  of  the  npart- 
lamt.  On  tbi8  account  an  apparutuii  in  consitant  use, 
ami  Impregnated  with  the  vaponra  of  iodine,  will  pro- 
duce a  much  more  s|)erdy  effect  than  a  new  box.  The 
liecoad  operation  is  now  over,  and  the  third  should 
iuimediatriy  succeed  it,  for  after  the  interval  of  an 
hour  the  actioa  of  the  iodine  and  silver  is  no  longer 
effective. 

The  third  operation  is  the  proper  adjustment  of  the 
plate  in  the  camera  to  receive  the  required  images. 
This  must  be  done  quickly,  avoiiliiig;  light  and  contact, 
the  camera  having  been  previously  fixed  in  the  proper 
position.  It  is  a  task  of  some  nicety  to  determine  the 
exact  time  necessary  to  effect  the  desired  object,  and 
the  operator  roust  make  the  best  guess  he  can  upon 
the  subject,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of 
the  plate  to  guide  him.  the  surface  preseiiliiig  no  visi- 
ble change  when  it  is  token  out  of  the  camera.  If 
the  sun  light  be  intense,  three  minutes  will  be  suf- 
ficient, in  other  cases  it  may  require  thirty.  The  sea- 
sons, as  well  as  the  hour  of  the  day,  have  considerable 
iuflueuce  on  the  operation.  The  most  favourable  time 
is  from  seven  to  three  o'clock,  and  a  drawing  taken 
Bt  Paris  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  may  be  ob- 
tained in  three  or  four  minutes.  In  May  or  August 
it  will  take  five  or  six  nlinutes  ;  in  April  and  Septem- 
ber seven  or  eight,  and  so  on.  Yet  this  is  only  the 
case  when  the  objects  are  strongly  illuminated,  and  it 
often  happens  that  twenty  minutes  are  required  for 
the  process  in  the  most  favourable  months.  All  this 
will  be  ascertained  by  repeated  trials,  and  the  operator 
will  learn  to  regulate  the  time  during  which  the  plate 
is  to  be  exposed  to  the  solar  rays,  so  that  the  sketch 
shall  neither  appear  vague  and  indistinct,  nor  black 
and  heavy. 

The /ourM  operation  is  the  mercurial  or  disengaging 
proceiis,  by  means  of  which  the  images  are  developed. 
A  deep  square-sided  box,  of  the  breadth  of  the  tablet, 
is  furnished  with  a  cup  containing  three  ounces  of 
mercury.  In  this  mercury  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer 
is  placed,  and  the  top  of  the  instrument  is  passed 
throogh  a  hole  in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  box.  The 
box  must  have  an  opening  below,  so  that  a  spirit  lamp 
can  be  applied  to  the  under  part  of  the  cup  containing 
the  mercury.  The  upper  part  of  the  box  receives  the 
plate,  immediaU'ly  on  its  being  removed  from  the 
camera,  the  face  of  the  plate  being  downwards,  and 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°.  Thus  all  is  ready  for  the 
oj>eration.  and  the  fumes  of  the  mercury  are  now  dis- 
engaged by  the  heat  of  the  spirit  lamp,  until  the  ther- 
mometer indicates  a  temperature  of  140°  Fahr.,  when 
it  must  be  iroincdiately  withdrawn.  If  the  thermo- 
meter has  risen  rapidly,  it  will  continue  to  rise  after 
the  lamp  is  removed,  but  this  ought  not  to  exceed 
167°.  In  a  few  minutes  the  faint  tracery  of  objects 
will  begin  to  appear,  and  this  prwess  must  be  exa- 
mined by  means  of  a  small  window  in  the  side  of  the 
Imx,  and  by  the  light  of  a  taper,  bnt  the  taper  must 
be  used  cautiously,  that  its  rays  fall  not  upon  the 
plate.  When  the  thermometer  ha*  fallen  to  113°,  or 
even  before  that,  if  the  sketch  appears  complete,  the 
plate  may  l)c  removed,  detached  from   the  frame   of 

'      •    '     '    : -ly  been  fixed,  and   if 

iihout  injury,  until  it 
is  cwuiiiiUiit  to  ptrluriii  tlic  fifth  process.  Great 
care  mu>t,  however,  be  taken  to  avoid  its  exposure  to 
the  light. 

Tbe//(A  operation  consist*  in  fixing  the  impression 
by  reniuring  from  the  Ubiet  the  coating  of  iodine,  on 


which  the  light  would  otherwise  continue  tn«et.  A 
saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  filteriMlMferough 
paper,  and  wanned,  or  a  weak  solution  "•  l>v»o>ul- 
phate  of  soda,  which   does   not    requiri  z.   i* 

poured  into  a  square  shallow  copper  Iiiml'i.  >i>  the 
height  of  an  inch.  Distilled  water  is  poured  into  a 
similar  trough,  and  the  plate  is  first  plunged  into  the 
water  and  iiiiiiiediately  removed,  then  iminerseti  in  the 
saline  solution,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  face 
upwards,  till  the  yellow  tinge  has  entirely  disappeared. 
It  is  moved  about  by  means  of  a  little  copper-wire 
hook,  and  as  soon  as  the  desired  effect  is  obtained, 
it  is  removed  from  the  solution  with  both  hands 
(without  touching  the  drawing)  and  plunged  again  in 
the  pure  water.  It  is  then  placed  on  an  inclined 
plane,  and  distilled  water,  hot,  but  not  boiling,  it 
poured  over  it.  The  plute  must  then  be  dried  rapidly 
by  blowing  on  it,  and  moving  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  air. 

The  drawing  is  now  finished :  it  remains  only  to 
preserve  it  from  dust  and  friun  vapours,  which  might 
tarnish  the  silver.  It  should  therefore  be  placed  in  a 
square  strong  pasteboard  with  a  glass  over  it,  and  be 
framed  in  wiHid.  Without  such  preservatives,  though 
the  sketch  will  resist  gentle  washing,  yet,  as  it  will  not 
bear  the  slightest  rubbing,  it  will  speedily  receive 
injury. 

Such  is  the  process  of  M.  Daguerre,  and  so  myste- 
rious is  it,  even  now  that  the  method  of  performing 
it  is  publicly  made  known,  that  M.  Arago  declares  the 
sciences  of  Optics  and  Chemistry,  in  their  present 
state,  to  be  inadequate  to  give  any  plausible  explanation 
of  it.  We  may  thcrelore  well  unite  in  the  wish  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Talbot,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  August  last,  that  this  discovery  may  be 
considered  as  "  a  call  made  on  all  the  cultivators  of 
science  to  use  their  united  efforts,  by  the  accumulation 
of  new  fai-ts  and  arguments,  to  penetrate  into  the 
real  nature  of  these  mysterious  phenomena."  We 
must  also  express  our  hope  that  as  the  subject  becomes 
better  understood,  the  process  will  be  simplified,  and 
placed  within  the  power  of  those  who  are  now  totally 
debarred  from  entering  on  a  work,  which  makes  such 
extensive  demands  on  their  time  and  patience  as  the 
system  of  M.  Daguerre. 


INSCRIPTION     ON    A    TOMBSTONE. 
Abt  tlioii  a  man  of  honest  mould. 

With  fcr^'i'nt  lioart  and  soul  sincere, 
A  liushiiiul,  father,  friend  ?     Uohold  1 

'i'hy  brotlu^r  slumbers  here. 

The  sun,  tliat  wakes  the  violet's  Uoom, 
Once  cheered  liis  eye,  now  dark  in  (loath  ; 

The  wind  that  wanders  o'it  his  tomb, 
Was  once  his  vital  breath. 

But  mark  I  the  wind  sliall  \>TmH  awny, 
The  sun  slinll  vanish  from  llie  sky ; 

Thy  liroilier's  l)ones,  in  that  great  day, 
bliall  live,  and  never  die. 


Saw  ye  the  Hun,  obecured  at  noon, 

JSurvt  throuf;h  the  mist,  and  fiercer  blaxe  ? 
Saw  ye  at  eve  the  clouded  moim 

Khine  out,  and  shod  ■loiil-wothinfj  rays  ? 
Oh  !  thus  shall  tn"  ■■\ 

Consume  fo\il  f:.  1  shroud  : 

Tims,  thus  shall  lov.iv  ■ 

Throinch  calumny's  u  ml  ! 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  ALGIERS,  AND  ITS  CONQUEST  BY  THE  FRENCH.    II. 


AND    SCHOOL    OF    BYRMADRAI.'*,    VEAR    ALOIEHS. 


Wk  proceed  to  notice  the  most  important  towns  of  the 
Rcpciicy  of  Algiers. 

Mkokva.  This  place  is  situated  a  few  miles  southward 
of  Al;;icr8.  On  iho  road  conducting  towards  it  is  the  Cafe 
de  Byrmndrnis.  as  above  represented.  After  leavinp;  the 
city  and  proceedinj;  for  about  half  an  hour  towanls  the 
,  south,  through  a  paved  road  lH>rdercd  with  thick  hedges, 
the  traveller  enters  a  pretty  valley,  the  sides  of  which  are 
covered  with  picturesque  rocks.  Through  iho  bottom  of 
this  valley  Mows  a  little  brook,  and  at  the  point  where  the 
brook  and  the  road  meet  are  constructed  a  pretty  looking 
colTee  house,  and  a  school,  one  on  one  side  of  the  brook  and 
one  on  the  other.  These  were  built  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  troops  under  Orelly,  "  to  thank  God  for  having 
aided  the  faithful  to  vanquish  their  enemies." 

Proceeding  onwards  through  a  pleasant  country,  the  tra- 
veller arrives  at  Medeya.  (See  p.  84.)  On  the  left  ho  sees 
many  country  houses,  surrounded  by   fields  and  hedges. 


struction.  Tiic  aqueduct  terminates  in  the  town  at'a  reservoir 
protected  by  powerful  masonry,  apparently  to  prevent  any 
attempts  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  water  to  the  citv. 

There  are  two  gates  by  which  to  enter  Mede\a,  large  but 
low,  and  on  passing  through  that  one  leading  from  Algiers 
we  enter  a  tolerably  large  street,  with  foot  paths  on  each 
side,  and  a  canal  running  through  the  middle.  This  street 
runs  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  and  has  smaller  streets 
branching  out  fiom  it.  Mtvleya  is  built  on  a  hill,  which  is 
steep  towards  the  west,  and  gently  sloping  touards  the  east. 
There  arc  a  few  mosques  in  Medeya;  in  the  one  represented 
in  the  annexed  cut,  the  door  at  the  left  leads  into  a  small 
public  school. 

Medeya  was  the  residence  of  the  Bey  of  Titerie.  He  had 
in  the  town  a  barrack  for  janissaries,  some  handsome 
bouses  occupied  by  the  principal  Tuikish  officers,  a  large 
square  building  containing  the  magazine,  and  a  palace. 
The  exterior  of  this  palace,  represented  below,  nas  no. 
thing  very  elegant  about  it ;  but  on  entering  through 
a  door  or  porch,  and  passing  through  a  corridor,  a  more 
elegant  scene  presents  itself.  A  large  square  court  is 
seen,  paved  with  white  marble  and  surrounded  by  a  gal- 
lery with  arcades  of  Moorish  achitocture,  into  which  the 


MUsgUK  AT   HKDF.VA  WITH    TOM 

Before  entering  into  the  town  he  passes  under  a  lofty  aque- 
duct, which  brings  water  into  the  town  from  some  neigh- 
bouring mountain;  this  nqiieduct  is  composed  of  two  lines 
of  arches:  and  is  constructed  very  substantially  of  chalk,  clay, 
•tone,  and  brick.  Among  the  stones  employed  are  many 
which  seem  once  to  have  formed  part  of  some  Roman  con- 
■^OL.  XVI. 


SXTERIOR  or    TBI    rALACS    AT   MEDSTA. 

doors  and  windows  of  the  apartments  open.  This  court 
communicates  by  a  corridor  with  a  smaller  court,  furnished 
with  a  gallery,  but  not  with  pillars.  This  court  was  sur- 
rounded by  apartments  and  offices  occupied  by  domestics, 
officers,  &c.  and  filled  with  stores  of  various  kinds. 
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qu,iK>-,  iii:ii,>u.ii>.  .,.ui>ln>^,aml  i..u\c:il-.  Tlu-  (j-vuriuTS 
palacf'.  of  which  some  part*  yet  remain,  appears  «ur- 
rounded  with  many  good  houses ;  and  many  aqueducts  and 
fountains  bad  also  been  connlructed  near  them. 

T!i.'  oi'-.^r  part  of  the  town  is  built  almost  wholly  in  the 
>^  U-.    The  houses  arc  much  in  the  style  of  those 

,.  but    the   streets  ore    rather   wider   and    more 

r  -.     When  the   French  array  to  :  im  of 

O  -t  all  the  inhabitants,  with  the  >  f  the 

Je»..  luacio  their  escape,  taking  with  them  uuir  lamilies 
and  portable  property.  But  before  the  arrival  of  their 
conquerors,  the  town  contained  five  or  six  thousand  souls, 
consisting  of  the  same  classes  as  those  of  Algiers.  But 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  their  behaviour  was  more 
civiliied  and  rational  than  that  of  the  Algorines,  for  they 
wcrf  cnganed  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  rather  than  in 
,)  r.ir\.  The  Jews  who  n-maiiied  in  the  city  after  the 
Frcii.h  had  taken  it,  defended  their  new  roasters  against 
the  attacks  of  some  roving  Arabs,— a  circustance  rather  rare 
in  the  people  of  that  religion,  seeing  how  seldom  tlicy  take 
part  in  waifare.  On  one  occasion  when  the  Arabs  were 
.bout  to  attack  tht  French,  the  Jews  took  up  arms,  and 
mounted  guard  during  the  night  on  the  terraces  and  ram- 
parts. On  another  occa«iun,  when  a  detachment  of  French 
were  engaged  with  the  Arab  cavalry  out  on  the  plain,  the 
Jews  ventured  to  sally  out  from  the  town,  with  asses  and 
mules  carrying  leather  bucket*  full  of  water  for  the  relief 
of  t  be  parched  French  soldiers. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  Moorish  artisans  in  or  near 
Gran :  some  arc  shoemakers,  some  tailors,  some  weavers, 
Ac  On  the  borders  of  the  river,  near  the  sea,  are  a 
lumber  of  un-piu,  and  manufactories  of  morocco  leather. 
M.»l  "f  the  public  shops  are  kept  by  Jews;  but  the  coffee- 
houses are  kept  by  the  Moors.  Oran  has  been  occustomed  to 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Spain,  and  Italy,  in  gram, 
cauie  linen,  and  morocco  leather.  Most  of  the  hai/cs,  ber- 
]ioa«,'and  brown  capuchins  or  hoods,  worn  by  the  Moors  of 
Barbkrr,  are  made  at  Oran.  ... 

The  Mahometans  of  Oran  are  very  attentive  to  the  duties 
of  their  religion.  Tliose  who  cannot  go  to  the  mosques  at 
the  appointed  hours  of  prayer,  never  fail  to  pray  in  their 
ibops,  or  in  the  streets,  when  the  hour  arrives.  They  are 
Mid  however,  to  be  less  attentive  in  their  honours  to  the 
dead  than  the  inhabitanU  of  Algiers,  with  whom  it  is  a 
point  of  piety  and  duty  frequently  to  visit  the  graves  of  their 
Rthers,  and  plant  flowers  between  the  four  stones  which 

form  the  tomb.  .        .    ».i, 

CnwT  .  vT,  V4.  This  it  a  town  in  the  eastward  part  of  the 
gouii  1   in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain:  the 

pl,„,  ,«  in  a  high  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which 

flows  »  river  which  forms  a  half  circle  round  the  town,  and 
vathes  iU  walls.  Constantina  is  not  fortified;  iU  walls 
do  not  even  surround  the  town,  as  in  most  other  towns  of 
Barbary.  At  the  entrance,  on  the  side  towards  Algiers,  it 
a  small  battery,  weaklv  cuarded.  The  aspect  of  the  town  is 
»ery  similar  to  that  of  Medeya:  all  the  houses  are  covered 

y,H\,  1. one  of  them  present  the  white  nj -■'"•"  of 

tlj,.  ,ute«.     The  ttreeu  are  broad,  ly 

■trai-i.i  :    ..i  over  the  river  is  a  line  sl/jne  In to 

bave*^^  been    coMsirucled    by    the    Romans.     Tlii-re   arc  no 

--„,.„. 1  ,, .-.  in  ibc   intirl   r  i.f  the  town  ;  but  the 

1*^  Kauba  occupied  by 

.j-^,^  There  is  not   a 

ymBle'founUin  in  Constantina,  lo'tiiat  all  the  w-ater  re- 
quired by  the  inhabitanU  has  to  be  brought  from  the  river 
Ui  leatbor  bnckeu,  borne  on  the  back*  of  mules;  it  it  then 


totdintho  ttroets.  The  two  borders  of  the  river  contain 
many  corn  mills,  pleasure  gardens,  and  country  houses, 
among  which  it  one  b«'longing  to  the  Bey.  At  the  south- 
ward of  the  town  there  is  a  camp  of  Turks  stationed  to 
watch  the  pn)ccediiigs  of  the  roving  Arabs  and  Berbers: 
were  thit  not  the  case,  the  latter  would  frequently  pour  into 
the  town  and  plunder  it. 

Constantina  is  a  considerable  place,  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  souls;  they  consist  of 
Turks,  Arabs,  Negroes,  and  Jews,  and  the  latter  unpear  to 
have  much  more  liberty  and  inllueiicethan  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  The  inhabitants  bear  a  character  for  probity 
and  industry.  They  employ  themselves  in  agriculture 
and  commerce,  exporting  corn,  cattle,  linen,  and  wax,  to 

Bona  it  a  1  "'  ■  - rt  distant  about  a  hundred  leaguet 

eastward   of  >  the   iwint  of  a   promontory  which 

protects  a  har! ,  -lie  of  sheltering  vessels.  The  popu- 
lation was  less  than  two  thousand  when  the  French  attacked 
the  place.  The  streets  are  straight  and  nnpaved:  the 
Kasba,  elevated  on  a  hill,  is  surrounded  by  a  high  and  strong 
wall,  and  from  its  advantageous  position,  commands  the 
whole  town.  ,   ,,     »,  , 

The  inhabitants  of  Bona  were  almost  wholly  Moors,  who 
carried  on  a  commerce  with  the  European  states  in  corn, 
cattle,  &c.  But  when  the  horrors  of  war  disturbed  them, 
they  turned  their  attention  to  agriculture.  It  lias  been  re- 
marked that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  secondary  towns  in 
tlie  country  displav  better  qualities  than  those  of  the  city  of 
Algiers.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  was  the  metropolis  which  was  chiclly  engaged 
in  the  debasing  and  ferocious  corsair  system.  The  Moors 
of  Bona  are  more  civilized  in  their  behaviour  than  those  of 
Algiers.  Thev  had  to  nlav  a  difficult  part  when  the  French 
entered  the  country.  After  the  capital  had  been  taken, 
the  Bey  of  Constantina  summoned  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  country  to  attack  the  French.  The  Moors  of 
Bona,  for  reasons  which  they  probably  thought  sufficient, 
did  not  choose  to  obey  this  call ;  and  when  the  French 
attacked  Bona,  they  found  the  Moors  no  way  indisposed  to 
change  masters.  This  afterwards  subjected  them  to  fierce 
attacks  from  the  Arabs  and  Berbers ;  but  they  appear  to 
have  remained  tolerably  well  disposed  towards  the  French. 

The  roving  tribes  outside  of  the  town  are  exceedingly 
fierce  and  warlike,  and  harassed  the  French  much  jn  their 
progress  towards  Bona. 

These  are  the  principal  towns  to  which  wo  need  direct 
our  attention.  On  the  roads  from  one  town  to  another  there 
are  public  wells,  placed  on  the  road-sido  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers.  Where  there  is  so  much  sandy  desert, 
the  value  of  this  arrangement  is  greater  than  we  in  England 
can  fully  appreciate. 


A  aoiD-titia  wiLi. 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Mara- 
bovlt:  we  must  here  explain  what  is  understood  by  that 
term.  At  p.  88  is  represented  the  residence  of  a  Marabout 
of  Sydi-Abdekadet,  and  there  are  many  more  such.  Those 
Marabouts  are  men  who  have  a  reputation  for  genius  and 
supernatural  power.  If  a  Moor,  an  Arab,  or  a  Berber, 
wishes  to  propitiate  the  fates,  he  applies  to  a  Marabout  m 
his  hermitage,  and  gives  costly  presents  If  a  Marabout 
wants  any  article  for  his  own  use,  he  does  not  scruple  o 
enter  the  house  of  anyone  and  help  himsell.  the  people 
thinking  it  an  honour  to  be  so  noticed  by  him.  This  is  car- 
ried so  far,  that  the  most  sacred  of  social  ngnts  are  disre- 
garded, and  the  hvpocritcs  take  advantage  of  the  crc. 
of  the  people  to  violate  every  tic  of  decency  and  proi 
Their  power  and  inlluenco  are,  in  fact,  greater  than  tl..  ... 
any  other  parties  whatever  in  the  country,  since  they  have 
a  hold  on  the  most  lecrel  thoughu  and  superttiiions  of  the 
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pi-nnti>.  Ti  is  .'iinonirtliunorbori  and  Arabs  that  tlicir  i>>A<'r 
1  Muurn  and  Turk*,  aij' 

I  lIlO    Jc'WH.        WIlOII   11 

,!  i>  ^uiiurally  built  by  biii(luvuii.'u>,  ami 

.:  ^  uixl  olTi-riiiKiii  wliicli  they  niuku  at 

liu  kliiiiiu.  'i'li<-'^u-  Marabout*'  tuinbs  nro  t»  bo  noun  in 
vai'iuuD  part)  of  the  country,  and  tuttify  to  tbo  extent  to 
wbii-b  thin  nupcrslitiun  liuD  sprcud  among  tho  luati  of  tbu 
population. 

THE  INnADITA.<<T8;  TflEIIl  U\.N.<(EB9,  CUSTOMS,  DREflD,  &C. 

Whrn  tbo  French  expedition  wont  out  to  Al|;ieri,  it  wa« 
occompauin)  Ijv  :iii  iiitillu'riit  .•iii'inner,  M.  Ruzct,  in  tbo 
capacity  oi  tlio  expediiion.    This 

Sonllenian  I        .  dK  account  of  AIl-u  is. 

ravvn  from  bis  own  ubsurvalion,  and  wo  shall  t:> 
our  chivt' authority  on  tho  subject  of  the  native  i>. 
of  Aliiiera. 

M.  Kiizct  diitlinRuinhnn  <ipvpn  separata  classes  of  pcr^on^ 
who  form  i"  "^    :ierii,  viz.,  lierbers,  M 

Sff/roes.  .1  1  KoutougUs,  all  of  v. 

I         <    '  III  from  one  another.    V\  c 

r.ler. 

tliuancieiil  Nuni  -iiics 

of  North  Africa .    .    i ,   who 

s>'[il<d  tliuro  ill  roniulu  n<;us :  tiioy  are,  in  tact,  the  most 
uiu'K'iu  inhabitants  of  AlK'ers,  and  have  still  kept  a  foutin(( 
.11  the  land,  throughout  all  the  eveutful  scones  which  have 
wicurred  there. 

The  Berbers  arc  about  tho  middle  height:  their  com- 
piexiun  is  brown,  and  soinctiraos  almost  black,  with  brown 
ami  <r|ossy  hair.  They  are  thin,  but  extremely  strong  and 
robust.  Their  bodies  uro  beautifully  formed,  and  there  is 
nil  elu;;unce  in  their  attituiles  only  to  bo  found  in  antique 
statues.  Tho  head  of  the  Berber  is  rounder  than  that  of 
till'  .'\  rub,  and  the  fealiircs  shorter,  but  of  an  equally  marked 
character,  althou^rh  the  fine  African  nose,  so  common  among 
the  latter,  is  not  ollen  seen  among  the  Berbers.  There  is 
in  their  cuunlciiancos  an  expression  of  savageness,  and  even 
of  cruelty;  but  they  are  active,  and  extremely  intelligent: 
they  are  also  of  a  social  temper,  and  endowed  with  good 
capacities.  The  language  of  tho  Berbers  is  said  to  huvu  no 
connexion  with  any  other  known  tongue.  Such  of  this  peo- 
ple ns  inhabit  the  northern  side  of  the  little  Atlas  (a  small 
chain  of  niountains  between  the  great  Alias  and  the  sea), 
uiid  often  mingle  with  the  Arabs,  speak  or  understand  Ara- 
bic :  but  those  who  dwell  southward  of  the  mountains 
iiiidei'!>taiid  no  other  language  than  their  own.  Many  of 
thoin  are  often  seen  at  Algiers,  who  do  not  speak  a  word  of 
Arabic:  in  ibis  city  thoy  ore  termed  Rcdouins,  a  name  given 
to  all  the  tribes  who  dwell  in  tents  or  temporary  huts. 

Tbo  Berbers  often  leave  their  mountains,  to  plunder  tra- 
vellers on  the  plain  ;  and  when  they  know  a  caravan  is  to 
pass  they  assemble  in  great  numbers  to  attack  it.  They 
dwell  in  huts,  consisting  of  a  (bw  stakes  driven  into  tho 
ground,  with  reeds  or  small  branches  of  trees  tied  to  them, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  clay,  mixed  with  a  little  straw. 
In  some  few  instances  their  huts  arc  built  with  rough  stones, 
arranged  with  much  art.  These  dwellings  are  rectangular, 
with  two  gable  ends,  and  are  covered  with  thatch  or  reeds : 
they  aro  seldom  more  than  ten  feet  high,  and  are  entered 
by  a  low  and  narrow  door,  which  shuts  very  close.  The  win- 
dows are  small  holes  in  the  sides,  which  are  sometimes 
covered  with  a  piece  of  glass.  Sometimes  the  huts  are 
built  in  the  midst  of  thickets,  but  in  other  instances  a 
group  of  huts  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  plantation. 

Although  the  Berbers  have  always  lived  in  a  stato  of  bar- 
barous ignorance,  and  have  had  but  little  connexion  with  civi- 
lited  nations,  they  are  a  remarkably  industrious  people,  and 
perhaps  the  most  useful  throughout  all  Algiers.  By  work- 
ing tho  mines  in  their  own  mountains,  they  procure  lead, 
copper,  and  iron.  With  the  lead  they  manufacture  bullets 
for  war  or  tho  chase,  and  with  tho  copper,  ornaments  for 
the  women.  It  is  even  said  that  they  work  gold  and  silver : 
Biid  it  is  Iruo  that  their  wca|x>ns  aro  often  ornamented 
with  plates  of  silver,  and  they  make  an  immense  quantity 
of  base  silver  coin,  which  they  manage  to  circulate  in 
Algiers.  After  converting  their  iron  oro  into  malleable 
jnctal,  they  manufacture  gun-barrels,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, and  many  rudely  formed  utensils,  which  they  sell 
to  the  Moors  and  Arabs.  They  understand  tho  manufac- 
ture of  steel,  from  which  they  make  knives,  swords,  and 
Other  sharp  iustruments.  ^ 


The  dross  of  the  Birtmrs  l>  vor\  simulo.    Tlia  inner  nf^ 

ment  i*a  kiii'!  ,.(t 

with  a  cord.      I  on 

the  bead,  and  ua 

thoy  tniv<>l.  111'  .9- 

raV.  ■Hi.tii,  Ab                             --h 

soh  II  tunic,  I                              ik, 

Wh;  ■:>■« 

or  lib 

sill  'ba 

he  I  -n 

the  lof 

white  111. 

The  cij  :  lifTiTs  but  llltla  frora  that  of 

the  men.     'li.  it  throw  tho 

Auijt  over  tin-  \  do  not  cover 

tho  face,  like  Thcv  travel 

wilhbarehcai  rinlh'-wind, 

and  every  part  ut  l  :;*, 

is  dernrated  with  di  ■  cl 

V.  They  aUo  btaiii  icd  lUe  liuils,  the  palm  ol  the 
•\  tho  solo  of  the  foot. 

1  '  •  '  •    lily 

sul'  !ito 

tril'  . ...  ,  ;,ear 

a  c  Ic  of  making 

will.  „  On  the  west- 

ern coast  they  are  constantly  on  tli'  '.->  which 

approach  the  coast,  aud  when  one  i  \  pounce 

upon  it  like  a  swarm  of  vultures,  muidcr  tbu  crow,  seize  the 
cargo,  and  destroy  tho  vessel.  A  few  years  a^o,  fifty  French 
artillery-moD  fell  into  their  bands,  and  were  immediately  cut 
up  into  small  pieces,  and  thrown  into  a  common  laystall,  and 
on  aiiutber  occasion,  a  French  suttler  was  taken,  and  sus< 
peiideil  by  the  feet  from  a  palm-tree,  until  she  died.  They 
soinetiiiies  attacked  the  French  in  tho   follow  ;er: 

— The  hoise-suldiurs  would  come  on  at  full  ^:  :he 

infantry  run  with  them,  holding  either  by  the  »..■■...-.  ..•  iha 
tails  of  the  horses,  and  three  men  have  often  been  seen 
holding  by  tho  same  horse.  When  arriv>'  1  :ii  :>  <irtain  dis- 
tance, the  horseman  woubl  stop,  and  the  -  would 
immediately  collect  round  him.  Each  woi.  me,  with- 
draw with  rapidity  to  reload  his  piece,  aud  then  return  to 
the  charge. 

Altogether  the  Berbers  are  a  formidable  race,  and  what 
with  them  and  the  Arabs,  the  French  aro  to  this  day  scarcely 
able  to  quit  the  forlilied  cities  of  the  Regency. 

MooHS.  Tbu  Moorish  inhabitants  of  Aliriers  aro  almost 
as  ancient  as  the  Berbers,  but  diflerent  <  '.  ivo 

given  them  rather  a  belter  poiiition.     D  .ily 

near  the  sea-coast,  thoy  base  bad  more  li>^^'|ut  hl  iiNiiniuni- 
cation  with  the  inhabilants  of  Europe,  than  the  Berbers, 
who  are  more  inland.  This,  and  the  successive  conquests 
of  the  country,  have  modifleil  tho  habits  and  manners  of 
this  people,  and  in  some  degree  altered  tho  race.  Having 
been  subdued  by  the  Arabs, and  afterwards  governed  by  tho 
Turks,  they  embraced  Mahometanism,  and  from  that  period 
their  mode  of  life  has  differed  little  from  that  of  the  other 
followers  of  Mahomet. 

From  time  to  time  a  great  many  Europeans  have  inter- 
married with  the  Moors,  and  mixed  races  have  resulted  from 
the  connexion  ;  but  the  characteristics  of  the  true  Moor  aro 
sutficiently  evident  to  lead  to  a  correct  description.     The 

men  are  above  the  middle  stature:  their  carrin  -     ind 

noble:  they  have  black  hair:   tboir  skin  is  a   .  ly, 

but  rather  fair  than  brown.     Tii'n  i' ^  are  > ;  aill, 

and  their  feilures   aro  less  -  rkcd  than  those  of 

the  Arabs  and  the  Berbers.    J  generally  rounded, 

the  mouth  of  middle  size,  anil  the  eyes  very  open,  though 
not  lively.  They  are  muscular,  and  the  bodies  rather  fat 
The  women  are  formed  on  a  scale  prop<irtionate  to  the  men : 
they  have  all  black  hair  and  beautiful  eyes,  and  some  of  them 
are  handsome.  They  never  w-car  stays ;  and  as  excessive 
obesity  is  considered  the  perfection  of  female  beauty,  they 
do  all  in  their  power  to  become  fat,  and  arc,  of  course,  very 
defective  in  shape. 

Tho  children  of  l)oth  sexes  are  extremely  pretty.  They 
have  a  mild  expression  of  countenance,  beautiful  eyes,  and 
a  general  intelligence  of  mind. 

Tbo  Moors  form  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  of 
the  Algcrine  stales.  They  inhabit  houses  iii.mi-  or  loss 
costly  in  the  towns  and  cities,  and  they  als^i  ne 

villages.  A  few  of  them  live  separately  in  the  m  "xl 

of  the  towns,  upon  small  hills,  or  in  tbo  vallc)!>  and  culti- 
vated plains.    These  the  Arabs  and  Berbers  plunder,  and 
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•omeHinef  eren  murder,  when  they  fix  their  rMulence  too 
near  that  of  those  ferorious  tribe*. 

Tne  costume  of  tlie  M'lom  iii>c«  not  differ  much  from  that 
of  the  Turk».  Tliey  »e»r  lurbans,  and  have  larije  loo^e 
trousera,  or  rulutic^,  fastened  round  ihe  waist  and  abuvo  tlic 
knee.  The  upper  part  of  the  bixlv  is  clothed  in  vests,  cm- 
biuidered  in  kuIJ  ur  silk,  Bccordinj;  to  the  rank  of  the 
wearer.  Duriii);  summer  they  uenerally  i;o\viih  bare  arms. 
but  al  other  limes  they  have  a'  kind  of  »lurt,  of  which  the 
•leeve  ruachi.ii  down  to  tlio  wrist,  where  it  i«  fastened.  The 
Moors  never  wear  stockint;<.,  but  lliey  have  indifferent  sort 
of  shoes,  which  they  call  babouches.  They  wrap  a  long  sash 
of  silk  or  of  colouretl  linen  many  times  round  the  loins,  and 
'.n  this  sash  the)  carry  their  yutau'han,  poignaril.  pistols,  and 
purse.  They  have  almost  always  a  pipe  in  the  hand,  and 
carry  their  lobacco-box  in  a  convenient  pocket.  Those  who 
have  made  the  pil^nmaife  to  Mecca,  wear  green  turban*. 
During  winter,  and  in  bud  weather,  the  Moors,  as  well  as 
the  Berbers,  wear  a  bernoiu.  They  wear,  besides,  a  capu- 
chin, furnished  with  sleeves,  which  serves  the  purpose  both 
of  habit  and  hat;  this  capuchin  is  made  of  brown  linen,  and 
ornamented  with  little  bits  of  coloured  cloth,  arranged  in 
fantastical  forms. 

The  women  dress  very  differently  from  the  men.  They 
never  wear  stockinf^s  when  they  ro  abroad  ;  but  have  ill- 
nade  shoes,  and  pantaloons  of  silk  or  of  while  calico,  which 
■re  fastened  on  the  leu  and  at  the  waist.  They  have  robes 
made  somewhat  differently  from  those  of  the  men.  The 
hair  is  tied  round  with  a  bittid,  and  they  have  a  small  white 
handkerchief  which,  altache<l  behind  and  bn>U);ht  round  in 
/ront,  conceals  nearly  the  whulc  of  the  face.  They  then 
throw  on  a  tunic  of  white  linen,  which  covers  the  head  ;  and 
•  mantle  worn  outside  their  robe  completely  envelopes  the 
baiiils  and  arms. 

When  ihay  arc  within  doors  the  Moorish  women  wear 
d.T,.r,.„t  .Iresses,  according  to  their  rank,  and  to  the  em- 
I  -   in  which  they  ore  eiiRnifed.     When   busied  in 

'  .ffairs,  they  are  slinhty  clothed,  and  go  with  bare 

legs  aud  feet ;  but  when  they  receive  visitors,  they  display 
uueh  of  the  magnificence  for  which  Oriental  nations  are 
remarkable, 

Tlie  Moors  exercise  almost  every  kind  of  mechanical 
•mploymciit ;  but  are  particularly  iiid'ulenl.  and  slow  in  their 
Work.  A  jeweller,  for  instance,  a(\er  bci^inning  his  work, 
*'"  I     '     '  for  somemiiiutes,  and  then,  with- 

""'  '  'IS  miiuth,  will  file  a  few  strokes, 

then  (.,.1  .ii>ii  i.ir  i..):k.  then  smoke  in  idleness  a  few 
minutes,  then  examine  the  work  again,  then  file  a  little 
more,  and  so  nn. 

The  XIiMirs  poksess  the  melancholy  reputation  of  being 
the  ni.j-l  ri.i.i.t.l  m,-..  nn  il,..  f.m  of  the  glol)e.  Every 
^"'■'  ig  them  ;  ami  they  are 

•o  !"■  .    '"<l  be  trusted  by  other 

clashes,  but  iin»  iiisirust  each  other.  The  ties  of  nature 
•ra  but  hltle  kuo-.vn  among  thorn:  and  on  this  subject 
M.  Reroaudot  hjs  related  the  following  anecdote: — 
A  Portuguese  surgeun  Haled,  that  a  Moor  came  opo  dnv 


to  him  from  the  country,  and  said,  "Christian  Barberos, 
give  me  some  dru^s  to  poison  my  father.  I  will  pay  thee 
handsomely  for  them."  The  I'ortugueso  was  at  -first 
astonished,' and  remained  silent  for  a  moment;  hut  quickly 
coinposini;  himself,  replied  with  u  coolness  e<iual  to  that  of  the 
Moor,  "  What !  areyou  not  on  good  terms  with  your  lather?" 
"On  the  best  possible  terms,"  replied  the  Moor;  "he  ia 
an  excellent  man  :  he  acquired  a  fortune,  and  has  given  me 
a  wife,  to^jethcr  with  all  the  properly  he  possessed  ;  but  he 
is  now  beyond  labour,  on  account  of  his  great  age,  and  yet 
persists  iti  refusing  to  die.'"  "  You  do  right  to  |ioison  him," 
replied  the  suru'con  ;  "  I  will  give  you  something  which 
will  soon  put  him  in  the  humour-of  dying,"  So  saying,  the 
surgeon  prepared  a  cordial  rather  calculated  to  coiiilorl  the 
stomach  of  the  old  man  than  to  kill  him,  anil  giving  it  Ix) 
tl>e  dutiful  son,  received  his  money,  and  the  Moor  departed 
rejoicing.  In  a  wcek'stime,  however,  the  peasant  returned, 
exclaiinini;  that  his  father  was  not  yet  dead.  "  Not  ilead  !" 
said  the  surgeon,  "well,  we  must  try  again."  Anolhcrcor- 
dial  was  given — paid  for — and,  of  course,  with  the  same 
elTect.  In  a  fortnight  the  Moor  relumed  ogam  to  the  point, 
and  informed  the  surgeon,  with  infinite  simplicity,  that  in- 
stead of  dying,  the  old  fellow  appeared  to  thrive  upon  the 
poison,  ile  received  another  dose;  but  finally  cainn  to  the 
decision  that  his  father  must  be  a  saint,  since  ho  fattened 
upon  poison. 


NeoRoss.  The  Negroes  have  for  ages  past  been  pur- 
chased from  the  interior  of  Africa  as  slaves.  The  caravans 
which  proceed  on  this  errand  into  the  interior,  take  with 
them  hardware,  blue  cloth,  and  green  and  red  broad 
cloths,  of  which  they  make  immense  profits,  by  bartering 
them  for  gold-dust  and  Negroes.  Almost  all  the  Moors, 
with  the  exception  of  the  very  poorest,  possess  slaves ; 
but  the  origin  of  the   free  negro    population  in  Algier* 
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U  due  to  tho  circumstance  that  a  slave  rony  purchase  liin 
freedom  Uy  mnncy  or  gvrvicos,  and  nlso  that  a  rich  Moor 
tonirliinrs  ni:inumil»  all  liix  slaves  wliun  he  dies. 

Tlio  free  Nouroes  do  not  differ,  either  in  dross  oremploy- 
incMi,  very  much  from  tho  Miwrs.  Some  of  thorn  aro  lire- 
work  makers  ;  others,  musicians  ;  and  others  derive  no  small 
Vroflt  from  pandering  to  the  superstitions  of  the  Moors. 
There  is  one  exhibition  porformeU  hy  tljc  Negroes  which  is 

Kso  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  wc  must  describe  it  at 
me  lcni;lh  ;  it  is  called  tho  f)jelep. 
The  olijcrt  of  this  is,  to  cause  some  particular  person  to 
possessed  of  tho  evil  spirit ;  since  the  Moors  firmly 
lieve  that  Satan  pivos  a  knowledge  of  future  events  to 
one  who  arc  possessed,  and  who  may  in  their  turn  trans- 
it their  prophetic  power  to  any  other  person. 
The  Ujelep  irenerally  begins  after  thefeastof  Ramadan, 
and  notice  of  it  is  f^iven  to  such  as  are  candidates  for  this 
demoniac  knowledge.  The  candiilates,  who  are  principally 
women,  proceed  together  with  the  principal  actors  in  the 
ceremony,  amonj;  whom  are  always  an  old  man  and  an  old 
woman,  to  a  house  devoted  solely  to  the  superstitious  prac- 
tices of  the  Negroes,  where  tho  intended  prophets  aro  put 
into  a  room  well-provided  with  cushions  ami  eur|)ets,  and 
the  entrance  to  which  is  closuil  with  a  curtain.  Tho  old 
couple,  assisted  by  some  other  persons,  then  throw  into  a 
li^hled  earthenware  furnace  a  quantity  of  benzoin,  and  some 
other  substances.  But  before  this,  they  kill  four  hens,  with 
the  blood  of  which  they  rub  all  the  joints  of  the  candidates. 
They  perfume  them  with  tho  smoke  arising  from  the 
dru^s  in  the  furnace,  and  afterwards  dress  them,  each  in  a 
diflcrent  manner.  They  clothe  them  in  caftans  reachinj; 
to   tho   heels,   and  with    belts  and  Iwnnets  adorned  with 

I^Leockle-shcUs  loosely  fastened,  so  as  to  strike  a);ainst  each 
^Pother  when  the  wearers  bejjin  to  dance.  Twenty  musi- 
cians then  arrive,  with  rude  and  disconlant  instruments, 
and  squat  down  on  the  Hoor,  at  one  siilo  of  the  room. 

The  Negroes  who  are  aliea<ly  said  to  bo  possessed,  and 
those  who  hope  to  be  so,  being  all  present,  the  musicians 
gin  a  frightful  concert,  and  one  of  tho  possessed,  or  de- 
moniacs, begins  to  dance.    All  tho  negro  women  accompany 
iin  in  his  dance,  which  is  slow  at  first,  hut  by  degrees  be- 
iComes  animated  and  then  furious.    He  now  utters  the  most 
readful  cries,  and   makes  all  sorts  of  contortions  :  this  is 
the  moment  when  the  spectators  hope  to  be  inspired  with 
lie  supernatural  inlluenee.  They  approach  and  throw  some 
oney,  wax  cundlos,  bread,  meat,  or  anything  they  please, 
pon  a  carpet  spread  to  receive  them.     The  music  now  in- 
creases in  intensity  and  horrid  discord ;  and  the  demoniac 
becomes  more  and  more  animated,  until  at  length,  overcome 
with  the  noise  and  the  fatigue  of  his  exertion,  ho  falls  sense- 
less to  the  ground.  His  dancing  companions  then  withdraw, 
and  an  old  man  brings  forward  tho  furnace,  and  perfumes 
bis  boily.  Tlie  instant  the  man  falls,  the  music  ceases ;  but 
ho  soon  rises,  the  music  resumes,  and  he  proceeds  with  his 
dancing.     Ho  is  again  attended  by  other  dancers, and  goes 
on  until  he   falls  a  second   tltn<>  :   ni'nin   he  recovers  and 


dances,  and  this  continues  until  his  strength  is  eomplelcly 
exhausted.  Tho  evil  spirit  is  now  said  to  be  in  the  body  of 
the  demoniac. 

Tho  manner  in  which  the  spectiitors  lienefllefl  bv  the 
exhibition,  may  be  illostmted  by  a  Ujelcp  which  M.  Rozet 
witnessed.  The  demoniac  was  a  strong  young  negress 
who  was  dressed  in  a  caftan  of  green  silkwiih  yellow  stripe*, 
and  her  belt  and  cap  were  ornamented  with  kIioIIs  and 
morris-bells.  After  dancing  some  lime,  the  old  negrcs^ 
put  two  large  blunt  poignards  into  her  hands,  with  which 
she  proceeded  to  strike  herself  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
She  then  threw  herself  in  a  dreadful  fury  upon  a  Moorish 
woman,  whom  she  haniUed  very  roughly  ; — then  rushed 
out  of  tho  room  ; — then  relurno<l,  and  continued  to  dunce 
until  she  fell  senseless.  On  recovering,  she  seized  hold  of 
one  of  the  musicians,  threw  him  down,  and  pressing  his 
stomach  against  the  ground,  crossed  his  arms  and  legs,  and 
tried  to  twist  his  neck.  We  need  not  procceil  with  these 
details  of  brutal  fanaticism  and  imposture,  but  will  remark, 
that  those  persons,  who  are  ill-used  by  these  pretended 
demoniacs,  consider  themselves  very  Ibrlunate.  and  believa, 
that  as  the  actions  of  the  persons  suppose<l  to  he  pos 
sessed  are  directed  by  Satan,  they  shall  assuredly  par- 
ticipate in  the  knowledge  of  futurity  which  that  person 
is  sup))nscd  to  have  acquired. 

Such  is  a  picture  of  the  shocking  state  of  religion  and 
morality  among  the  Negroes  and  Moors  of  Algiers.  It 
must  bo  observed,  however,  that  tho  free  Negroes  possess 
many  qualities  which  elevate  them  among  the  Moors.  The 
Dey  and  his  lieutenants  were  always  accustomed  to  entrust 
their  more  didicult  commissions  to  Negroes. 

Akahs.  That  portion  of  tho  Algennc  population  which 
consists  of  Arabs  shows  much  the  same  features  as  Arab* 
in  more  eastern  countries.  From  the  time  that  the  Arabs 
conquered  Algiers,  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  they 
have  remained  as  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  have  retained 
many  of  their  peculiarities,  although  in  some  things  they  are 
amalgamated  with  subsequent  conquerors.  Some  of  the 
Arabs  till  the  ground,  and  live  in  cottages,  wli'  >ani 

over  the  deserts,  and  adopt  no  particular  '  ice. 

The  .Vrabs  are  generally  tall  and  wcll-t'ormed,  .m.i  ii,<-  .•...lies 
tolerably  llcshy.  Their  hair  is  black,  their  foreheads  high, 
their  eyes  quick  and  piercing,  the  mouth  and  nose  well 
made,  the  face  oval,  and  the  features  rather  long.  Their 
skin  is  brown,  sometimes  olive.  They  are  much  more  noble 
in  battle  than  the  Berliers  or  the  Moors,  since  they  do  not 
torture  their  enemies  when  taken  prisoners. 

^hosc  of  tho  Algerine  Arabs  who  lead  a  roving  life  have 
tents  fornie<l  of  a  black  and  white  stuff,  made  of  cotton  and 
camels"  hair.  The  piece,  which  is  very  large,  is  fastene<l  to 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  and  forms  a  tent  in  the  shape 
of  a  prism,  covering  a  space  of  about  twelve  feet  long,  and 
six  or  eight  wide.  This  scncs  for  a  whole  family,  often 
consisting  of  a  man,  three  or  four  women,  and  five  or  six 
children,  who  sleep  in  it  upon  mats,  with  the  wcaving- 
loora  almost  always  set  up  in  the  middle.    T)"'  windrring 
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tribe*  live  uncler  tbe  nils  of  a  theikh,  tnd  encamp  in  rrguUr 

■       ■'        •     •    '  -     ■  -  -   — 1-  •' I.,.,,  (paco 


serve* 


but 


C.;lUi 


.1  a  free  1 
laiiRT.    1.' 

r  in  tlie  open  air 

I  remain  oulbido; 

.',  up  in  the  tenti, 

."tirm.     There  lire 


Ttic  rahinc,  or  buti,  of  thoie  Arabi  who  cultivate  the 

grou:  '  '         ' '.  '  "    '     ,:'. 

ttra  n 
unilrii  t", 

times  tni .  >^ 

alwav-  -  '• 

is  a  !  * 

a   II.  .  ;.ir 

I  .'.lie;  Biid  tiiu  luraiiuru  uf  a 

I  ~  a  few  curlhen  \c'!>:^L'ls,  iioine 

ahevfi-akins  aud  muliing  for  heii,  some  skin  bu|;s,  to  pre- 
iervc  milk  ami  convey  it  in  to  markot,  an  earthen  lamp, 
•  sort  of  >  I  weaving  !  mill. 

The  cost  .•  Arabs  Lc  iMance 

*,     '         ■  '  11  III   u  vimieces- 

:ter-named  tnbc. 
'iiiL'  miaa.c  aiui  it'ii-iMiiii  ui;un.-s  ut-.u.*  aio  Arabs. 


ARAK  AltD  A  KOVLOVOtl. 

The  Al;;erine  Arabs  believe  that  no  one  who  it  buried  by 
will  be  admitted  into  Paradise.     This  idea  ex- 
]  :t'umstaDce  which  occurred   between  the  Arabs 

aii'J  tiiL'  irench.  An  Arab  sheikh,  completely  armed,  and 
mounted  upim  a  beautiful  horse,  appeared  one  day  before  a 
small  fort  at  Oran,  and  asked  to  speak  to  the  commandinc 
officer.   The  latter,  suspecting  some  snare,  went  out  attended 


I- 


tnviriH  r\, 
ln;.'h:    V- 

1 
I 
t 


:d  two  men.     The  moment  the  Arab  per- 

1  officer,  he  presented  his  piece,  and  would 

,1  rot  il,,.  ,•  r.i.ral  on  the  instant  fired,  and 

ill  buried  in  the  fort.     The 

:  <|8,  nlthoUKh  aware  of  his 

to  the  fort,  and  entreated  that  his  body 

to  them,  but  the  oflicer  refused,  and  they 

Next  day,  a  younp  nepro  woman, 

veiled  hair,  and  weeping  bitterly,  ob- 

'V:ccT.  and  implored  that  her  mas- 

1  to  her.     When  the  interpreter 

'•i>uld   not  be  complied  with, 

.  the  feet  of  all  pre^cnt,  hut 

'         ;ivail,  she  rolled 

';  the  mniit^s- 

..  .....  »......,  ...  ,v   .^u..j;cd  to  carry  her 

'Mnt  the   Aralis    art^    llip    in(i..l  r.v!  itunl.l...    or 


I'ntious  habits.     Sobriety  is  one 
< ■».      Of  all   the  Bnrhiry   tnhes 
.  and    ihcy  sen;- 
.1  against  the  i.  1 


liquor.  A  few  figi  and  some  water  will  often  lerve  them  for 
a  whole  day. 

Jkws.     The  Jews  of  Algiers  form  a  section  of  that  ex- 

•  rni.r.linary  people  which  is  scattered  over  the  whole  face 

larth,  but  without  having  a  nation  or  a  government 

nv    Til    .lews  have  a  legend  or  tradition  roiieerning 

ti  unt  in  Aliiiers. — "When  the  Mours  pos- 

bi  >  allowed  the  Jews  to  settle  auuiiig  them. 

and  carry  uii  trade.     Tbe  children  of  Urael,  as  in  Egypt, 

became  in  a  short  lime  very  numerous.    They  hnd  their  raa- 

■ -s  and  their  temples,  and  the   !  c  of  their 

When  the  (hnsiuimi  drove  ti.  .     ui  Spain, 

I  '  in  tli^t  luiuutiy,  aii<l  pur- 

i  L-,  on  condition  thiit  they 

i;overniuenl.     The  Chrn- 
of  them,  and  in  13'JU  the 
11. HI  IV  1. ill  Ml   .-  -bcn-Smia,  a  man  of 

great  taloiits  and  uoallh,  was  arrested 

and  thrown  into  \'. ^  King  uf  Spain,  toge- 
ther with  sixty  chiefs  of  Jewish  families.  Immediately  ufler 
this  tbe  Spaniards  eoiitiniied  all  sorts  of  excesses  against 
the  Jews,  and  plundered  them  without  mercy.  Soon  after 
the  incarceration  of  the  Kalilii,  the  king  ordered  that  he  and 
his  felluw-captives  should  be  put  to  death.  On  the  day 
before  that  fixed  for  the  execution,  and  when  those  confined 
with  the  Kabbi  were  giving  way  to  despair,  Simon  took  m 
bit  of  charcoal,  and  drew  a  ship  u|>on  the  prison  wall :  then 
turning  towards  the  other  prisoners,  he  said,  'Let  every  one 
here  present  who  believes  in  Almighty  God,  aud  u  ho  wishes 
instantly  tg  quit  these  walls,  place  bis  finger  with  mo  upon 
this  ship.'  An  instantly  did  as  Siuiun  directeil  them,  and 
immediately  the  drawing  became  a  real  ship,  which  began 
to  inuvo  of  itself:  the  captives  gut  on  board,  the  wall  iipcnud, 
the  bhii>  iii.Hiiil.  .1  iliinii  U  the  streets  of  Seville,  without 
injuriii  IS,  niid  went  straight  to  the  sea. 
The  v<  r  red  ut  Algiers,  a  city  then  inha- 
bited by  Muors  and  Araiis. ' 

Such  is  this  marvclluus  tale  ;  and  after  we  have  stripped 
it  of  its  miraculous  trappings,  wo  should  probably  find  that 
the  truth  lies  in  these  few  words, — that  the  Jews,  being 
persecuted  by  the  Christians,  tlcw  to  Algiers,  to  ae« 
whether  Mahometans  would  treat  them  any  better. 

The  Jews  are  the  brokers  of  Algiers;  the  upper  classes 
dealing  witli  Europeans,  and  the  lower  with  the  Arabs, 
Moors,  lierbers,  &c.  The  way  in  which  the  dealings  helween 
an  Arab  and  a  Jew  arc  conducted  is  this.  As  soon  as  an 
Arab  arrives  at  one  of  the  city  gates  with  oi  •  ''■••  •  •  ■  sell, 
ho  is  beset  by  a  swarm  uf  these  brokers,  e:  his 

services.     The  Arab  continues   his   road  uu '.ig  • 

word.  If  be  is  driving  an  ox  or  a  cow  to  market,  the  Jews 
seize  the  animal :  one  takes  hold  of  the  tail,  others  of  the 
horns  and  ears,  and  each  pretends  to  a  priority  of  right,  by 
which  a  battle  oflon  ensues.  Meantime  the  Arab  louks  on 
without  eiuotion,  and  in  no  way  interferes  until  his  cow,  or 
whatever  he  has,  is  sold:  he  then  punctually  pays  the  com- 
mission to  the  individual  who  has  brought  him  tho  put^ 
chaser: — buth  the  Arabs  and  the  Berbers  are  extremely 
faithful  in  this  latter  respect. 

The  most  distressed  position  in  which  the  Algerino  Jews 
have  been  placed,  was  when  the  country  was  under  the 
military  des|x)tism  of  the  Janissaries.  Often  when  the 
Janissaries  met  them  in  the  streets,  they  would  beat  and 
otherwise  ill-treat  them,  without  their  daring  to  offer  tho  least 
resistance ;  and  their  only  resource  was.  to  run  away  if  they 
could.  If  any  one  among  them  dared  to  complain,  the  Cadi 
would  ask  the  ofiending  Turk  why  he  had  struck  tho  Jew. 
"  Because  he  sptike  ill  of  our  holy  religion,"  would  be  the 
reply.  This  scaled  tho  poor  Jew's  doom  ;  he  was  itnnie- 
dialely  put  to  death,  and  his  property  confiscated  tu  the 
State,  When  a  Jew  went  to  a  fountain,  he  was  obliged  to 
wait  until  every  Mahometan  had  l<  <■  hn  presumed 

to  lake  a  drop  of  water.     A  Jew  |  lure  a  mosque 

was  often  butchered  by  tho  popuhnc,  il  lie  <hanccd  to  turn 
his  head  towards  the  sacred  building.  7'ho  Jcwr  were 
excluded  from  oil  public  places  frequented  by  the  Maho- 
metans, with  the  occanional  exception  of  tho  hazsars. 
When  a  Jew  met  a  Turk  in  the  street,  lie  was  obliged  to 
salute  him  by  bowiiiir  his  head  almost  to  the  ground.  Tho 
Turk  would  enter  n  I.  "'^  ),.,i  .,•  i:ii,  drink,  insult  the  family, 
and  take  away  ui  a   fancy   In,  without  the 

master  of  the  hoii  „  r  any  remonstrance. 

This  drendfiil  state  of  persecution  was  somewhat  inilignled 
under  subsequent  governments;  but  still  Jews  have  alwii)H 
been  treated  at  Algiers  with  the  contempt  which  they  so 
generally  meet  with  in  Mahometan  nations. 
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The  Jawi  goneratly  inhabit  the  central  parti  of  tho  towna.  | 


Tho  hoii'f 


off 

Ilbo 
r° 
[^ 


■li  Jews  aro  ofltii  elouant  nii'l  roiiirn 

their  poorer  brothron  uio  hI'Iimi   vr: 

^v■    '     •■  1  ■■*  a  (li>/.v(i  fatnilioit  will   r.--i.l.'  in  ih 

li  I'uinily  will  have  I  tn,  in 

\  ,  and  chiidnMi  ulet'p,  I  \e. 

'X'UHKS.  Tliu  uli^ht  »kutcli  wlili-li  wu  na\e  ul  lliu  liiittory 
of  Aluiom  will  convey  nn  idea  of  llio  munni-r  in  wlii'-h  t(i- 
Turk*  (jot  a  footint;  in  that  i-ounlry.  Ti 
hav«  over  sineo  retained,  .sulijcet  to  ehan;; 
caimen.  Tho  manner  in  which  a  supply  ol  1  urk»  was  Ki  (jt 
up  at  Algiers  was  curious,  and  likely  to  pive  an  iniinoral 
aii'l  clissipalod  tonti  to  Alijerinu  «o<"iety.  The  Deys  for  a 
liiii:^-  time  aeknowledi;cd  the  Grand  Sultan  as  their  iove- 
rcM;:n.  and  paid  him  tribute;  requesting  in  return  that 
li.'  wnulJ  send   them  Turki   to  recruit  tho  army  and  navy, 

wliin  ii'-i  ' "'\"  ''"" I   by  war.     Tiiis  was  assented  to, 

ami  t  ilaj^o  of  the  op|x)rtuiuty  to  send 

awa)  ■  ^        .    Tho  Dey  used  to  send  a  vessel 

aniiuiilly  to  Smyrna,  lo  brint?  away  tho  now  recruits.  On 
till!  day  of  their  arrival,  earh  one  was  coniluetod  to  the  Doy's 
pal.iL-c,  complimentary  words  were  addressed  lo  him,  and  a 
ilrt-ss  and  a  ({old  se'|uin  ({iven  to  him.  They  were  then 
forced  to  take  the  Mahometan  oath,  ("  There  is  but  one  God, 
and  Mahomet  is  his  nrophel,")  and  they  then  entered  the 
SIM  \  ice  of  the  Dey.  It  was  out  of  such  materials  that  the 
puvrrlul  Janissaries  arose. 

J'he  Al(;eriiie  Turks  are  (rcnerally  finc-lookin(»  men,  with 
a  stern  expression  of  countonanco,  strongly  marked  visaco, 
find  ~Uiii  ii'iirtv  us  white  as  that  of  an  Kuropean.  Their 
111      I    :     ;  .;  is  much  like  that  of  the  Moors,  with  whom 

111'  111  i\  ii  ^  111  niiiijiled  in  tho  walks,  in  the  cufTec-shops, 
and  in  the  barbers'  shops.  With  regard  to  dress,  theydifjer 
but  litllo  from  that  of  tho  Moors.  Tlie  Janissaries  are,  how- 
ever, often  clothed  with  much  ma);nificcncc  :  the  dress  being 
of  more  brilliant  colours,  and  more  richly  embroidered  than 
lOsc  of  the  Moors;  and  the  turban  is  often  composed  of  a 
lohmere  or  oilier  shawl,  of  delicate  texture. 

The  Turks  possess  many  counlry-houses  in  the  environs 

Algiers,  situated  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  gardens  stocked 
'•Willi  tlowers.  Fields,  enclosed  wiih  hedges,  contiguous  ti> 
each  mansion,  form  the  domain  :  these  fields,  as  well  as  tho 
gnidens,  are  cultivated  by  slaves  and  Berbers.  But  the  hand 
of  a  Turk  never  touches  a  spade  or  a  hoe.  Agriculture  is 
with  them,  as  with  military  tribes  generally,  considered  a 
debasing  einployinenf.  Tho  Turks  were  never  brought  be- 
fore the  Moorish  magistrates  for  any  fault  either  spiri- 
tual or  temporal.  There  was  a  Turkish  cadi  and  a  mufti  in 
each  town,  to  render  justice  to  those  of  their  nation;  and 
whenever  a  causo  was  to  lie  tried  between  a  Turk  and  a 
Moor,  an  Arab,  or  a  Berber,  it  was  always  brought  before  a 
Turkish  cadi.  In  a  country  where  cven-handod  justice  is 
but  htlle  appreciated,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Turk  would 
come  off  best  under  such  circumstances.  All  tho  other 
Algorineswcre  punished  openly  for  a  fault,  but  when  a  Turk 
was  to  be  punished,  he  was  favoured  by  having  spectators 
excluded.  The  person  of  a  Turk  was  almost  as  sacred  as 
a  European  king.  To  kill  a  Turk  was  a  crime  punished 
by  burning  alive,  or  impaling  the  ofl'endcr.  If  a  Turk 
were  assassinated  in  a  tributary  town  or  province,  the  aga 
made  arrangements  for  seizing  the  assassin  ;  and  if  he  failed 
in  80  doing,  he  took  twenty  or  thirty  heads  of  families  in  that 

I  town  or  tribe,  and  conducted  them  to  tho  Dey,  who  genc- 
rally  beheaded  them  all,  as  a  punishment  fur  the  crime 
bf  their  townsmen.  Two  years  before  the  taking  of  Algiers 
by  the  French,  a  Turk,  who  had  gone  to  live  for  a  short  time 
pkmong  the.'\rabs,  was  found  dead  one  morning  in  a  morass. 
As  soon  as  the  neighbouring  aga  had  notice  of  this,  he  sent 
•  detachment  of  cavalry,  who  carried  otT  forty  fathers  of 
families,  and  conducted  them  to  Algiers.  Tho  chiefs  of 
many  neighbouring  tribes  united  to  petition  tho  Dey  for 
their  release,  protesting  that  the  prisoners  were  innocent  of 
tho  charge  brought  against  them,  and  offering  a  sum  of 
money  for  their  ransom.  The  Dey,  after  having  taken  the 
money,  and  pretended  to  believe  the  asseverations  of  the 
chiefs,  said,  "You  have  only  logo  to  the  gatouf  Bab-Azoun, 
and  you  will  Bud  your  friends." — They  went,  and  did  indeed 
find  their  friends,  hanging  by  the  necks! 

These  and  many  other  circumstances  prove  that  before 
the  French  entered  Algiers,  the  Turks  were  by  far  the  most 
powerful  of  the  inhabiunts. 

KoiiLoiioLis.  We  have  said  that  a  supply  of  Turks 
was  generally  brought  to  Algiers  every  year,  to'fill  up  any 
Vacaucies  that  might  have  occurred ;  but' these  were  always 
men,  so  that,  If  they  afterwards  married,  not  having  a  suffi- 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIO.Vil. 

Wf.  will  rniicliiilo  with  a  few  details  which  relato  to  the 
inhabilnnts  generally.  • 

The  following  ai       '   "         "     "     •     ■      '  •  ■■  ,„  of 

the  Algerines.     \".  in|r 

a  total  lunar  eclip>, .  .,,.  ....    md 

when  it  was  about  the  middle  of  t  ard 

shouts,  and  a  great  noise  of  kettle^,  _  .  -uch 

like  instruments.  Tho  mosques  were  all  soon  lighted,  and 
tho  muezzins,  mounting  the  minarets,  began  to  chant  inlonif 
trills.  This  racket  continued  the  whole  duration  of  the 
eclipse,  and  from  time  to  time  small  blasts  of  powder  were 
seen  to  be  let  off  by  groups  of  people.  At  the  same  moment 
many  considerable  Ores  were  kindle<l  on  the  riilg"  of  the 
lesser  Atlas,  and  the  inhabitants  were  iled 

round  these  fires,  lo  make  a  noise  like  th  '  iien 

the  turmoil  was  over,  singing  con  cs. 

On  the  following  day,  in(|uiries   m  ilie 

cause  and  motive  of  the  exhibition  <m  ii.<   |m.  

when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Mussulmans  : 

to  announce  the  termination  of  the  world;  a.;..   : 

which  they  make  during  eclipses  of  the  moon  is  intended 
to  awake  all  sleepers,  in  order  that  they  may  go  to  the 
mosques,  and  join  their  brethren  in  the  last  prayer.  It  is 
to  this  that  the  muezzins  invite  them.  During  solar  eclipses, 
as  they  do  not  suppose  any  one  to  be  asleep,  they  make  no 
noise,  but  content  themselTes  by  going  to  the  mosque, 
warned  by  the  voice  of  the  muezzin,  who  announces  the 
eclipse  from  the  top  of  a  minaret. 

The  schools  in  Algiers  are  all  nearly  of  the  same  charac- 
ter. Tho  pavement  of  the  hall  in  which  the  school  is  kept 
is  always  covered  with  a  rush  mat:  the  master  sils  in  a  cor- 
ner, with  a  long  rod  in  his  hand,  and  several  wooden  tablets 
are  hung  round  the  wall.  School  hours  are  from  eight  to 
eleven  in  the  morning,  and  from  one  to  four  in  the  afternoon. 
Each  scholar,  as  he  arrives,  takes  off  his  shoos,  which  ho 
leaves  at  the  door,  and  then  goes  to  kiss  tho  hand  of  the 
master,  who  presents  it  to  hiin  with  a  gravity  altogether 
Turkish;  after  which  tho  scholar  takes  one  of  the  tablets 
from  the  wall,  and  squats  down  on  the  mat.  When  all  tho 
scholars  are  settled,  they  form  a  semicircle  round  the  mas- 
ter. They  have  usually  a  writing-tlesk  between  two,  and 
each  of  them  is  furnisheil  w    '  '     '         '  '  ke  a  pen, 

for  writing.     To  those  sutl  ■•  master 

dictates  some  sentence  from   i,..  vrito 

with  ink  on  the  wooden  tablets.    V  hed 

tho  sentence,  he  refers  to  th"  n  ,   ...n  by 

the  title  Sydi,  who  then  diet  .  When 

the  master  has  repeated  the  -  ^  ines,  and 

tho  scholar  does  not  understand  it,  tiie  rod  is  brought  into 
requisition,  and  tho  master  himself  writes  down  the  sentence. 
As  soon  as  a  scholar  has  finished  writing,  he  presents  bis 
tablet  to  the  master,  who  corrects  and  returns  it  to  him.  He 
th4t  quits  the  circle,  and,  scating~himself  against  the  wall, 
proceeilsto  commit  tomemory  what  he  has  written,  chanting 
it  in  a  loud  voice,  and  moviu  ir  part  o!  the  body, 

as   the    Mussulmans    are    a  to   do   at    pra\ers. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  siiimi;.  an  liie  clii'  '-  v  be 

heard  chanting  together  in  dillVrent  tones.     1  vho 

have  not  yet  learned  to  write,  the  master  cha... ^  ..;:irs 

on  the  tablet,  and  tho  scholar  inks  them  over  tho  chalk- 
marks.  The  scholars  then,  at  eleven  o'clock,  kiss  the  mas- 
ter's hand,  and  go  home.    Returning  at  one,  they  eogago 
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then  ;'■      '     •  .   .,  .  ,„„,,,!  the  city.     'Micro  arc 

nian\  .\l(;iL-rs  with  no  left  hand. 

T.  _  _  ,  c-  Ml  lod  on  to  a  great  extent  at 

.titisvi;  I-,  to  be  rhariluble:  for  if  a 

,  ■,imic«  to  (;:  r  day  to  any  particular  beg- 

gar, ibo  hitter  deems  it  a  vested  rii;ht,  and  tunimoiis  the 
donor  to  the  cadi  if  ho  stops  Ins  almt-giviu);,  and  the  cadi 
generally  side^  with  the  bc;!Kar  under  such  circumstances. 
An  European  merchant  was  in  the  habit  of  K'^'ins  ^*"> 
<  daily  to  a  poor  bog{;ar,  who,  in  return,  used 
'  prayers  for  the  merchant.  It  happened  that 
tiie   iiienuaiit  went  to  Euro|x?,  whoro  '  '    Mined  more 

than  a  year.     Dunn;;  his  nbseiice,  tl:  ntinucd  to 

T'  ' '  '■" '   ■  :,t  the  door,  iiniiii^.i  11.  iiad  nothing 

,  ^laiit  returned,  he  found  his  faitli- 

I  -.  ...  ;hc  satisfaction  he  fell  at  seeing 

hull  ii  1  hira  that  every  day  he  repaired  to  his 

post,  .1  ,  d  to  offer  up  a  pmyer  to  heaven  for 

the  preservation  of  his  health.  The  European  thanked  him, 
and  gave  bun  two  mouzonnes,  as  before.  "  You  forget  then 
that  for  a  year  you  have  given  ine  nothing,"  replied  the  beg- 
gar. "  It  is  iiiit  two  mouzonnes  that  you  owe  me,  but  more 
than  seven  hundred,  because  ever  since  you  set  out,  I  have 
uot  missed  a  day  in  going  to  jour  door,  and  offering  up 
u  prayer  for  you  as  before."  This  was  a  mode  of  reasoning 
by  no  means  palatable  to  the  merchant,  and  he  refused  to 
accede  to  it ;  whereupon  the  Vicggar  summoned  him  before 
the  cadi,  who,  having  heard  the  parties,  pronounced  thus: 

"If  th-  '" '"  I' ■'!  !i.-glectcd  to  present  himself  every  day 

at  yo.:  ;,t  have  protested  against  his  demand  ; 

but  li        ■     .  )  acquitted  himself  of  his  duty,  and 

you  legally  owe  him  the  fiim  which  be  demands." 


There  is  near  Algiers  a  fountain  named  ^ydi-Yaka¥bt 
whieh  has  a  leputalion  for  holiiie»,  uiid  fur  iieiiig  abia  to 
cure  all  sorts  of  diseases.  M  Rotel  »vitiies»ed  the  ceremony 
performed,  when  this  fuuiilain  or  well  was  Msiied.  About 
SIX  o'clock  in  the  moining  a  large  puny,  holh  of  Jens  and 
Negroes,  stopiied  at  the  well.  The  women  took  olf  llieir 
slippers,  and,  taking  baskets  which  their  husbands  hud  laid 
un  the  ground,  udvanr.ed  with  muih  re>)iecl  up  to  the  li>un> 
lain,  l-.ach  one  then  took  from  her  basket  a  luiiinioii  earlhea 
■Mil,  in  which  she  kindled  a  Ore  with  tinder  and  charcoal. 
They  then  lit  a  small  yellow  taper,  and  placed  it  un  a  stone, 
lieside  a  little  hole  Irom  which  a  jet  of  water  was  spouting 
out.  Having  done  this,  they  threw  some  giuiiis  of  incense 
on  their  censers,  and  taking  them  in  their  hands,  passed 
several  times  before  the  fountain,  perfuiniiit'  it.  Ueiurniiig 
to  their  baskets,  some  took  out  eggs,  boilc<l  beans  und  breail, 
others  feathers,  chicken's  hlood,  lie,  which  they  threw  into 
the  basin.  Kinnlly  they  placed  theiuseltes  on  the  lowest 
step  which  was  immersed  in  water,  washed  their  faces  and 
hands,  drank  and  gave  drink  to  their  infuntK,  and  then  went 
to  rejoin  their  huslmuds.  They  then  ull  retired  to  the  sea- 
shore,w  here  they  began  a  career  of  eating,  drinking,  siii(;ing, 
and  merry-making.  On  being  asked  the  meiiniiig  of  nil 
this,  they  said,  llml  after  having  implored  the  aid  of  Sydi- 
Yakoiil),  it  was  necessary  to  spend  the  whole  day  in  eating, 
drinking,  and  revelry,  in  the  open  nir.  On  visiting  the 
spot  in  the  evening,  it  was  found  that  the  devotees  hud  ful- 
fillefl  their  intentions  to  the  letter.  The  whole  place  was 
filled  with  groups  of  families,  in  which  every  one  bad 
drunk  lo  much  as  to  be  unable  to  stond  upright. 

The  shops  of  Algiers  contain  the  usual  articles  met  with 
in  towns,  and  are  kept  principally  by  Turks  and  Moors. 
But  the  Dey  and  the  Jews  have  the  principal  part  ot  the 
commerce  with  foreign  countries.  The  exports  are  prin- 
cipally essence  of  roses,  silk 
stuffs,  embroidered  Morocco 
leather,  taffeta,  vermilion,  os- 
trich-feathers, grain,  wax,  Im- 
ney,  and  fruits.  Their  priii- 
ci|>al  ituports  arc  linen  cloth, 
muslin,  calico,  silk,  hardware, 
sugar,  coffee,  amber,  white 
marble  pillars,  pavements,  and 
tombs,  and  iron  and  steel 
good&  They  have  a  tolerably 
extensive  manufacture  of  pot- 
tery, of  which  they  prepare  a 
variety  of  vessels. 

We  must  now  conclude.  TTiere  are.  of  course,  abundant 
materials  for  extending  our  notice  of  Algiers  ;  hut  we  hav>) 
endeavoured  to  select  such  prominent  features  as  would 
serve  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  country — its  history- 
its  towns  and  buildings,  and  the  character  of  the  voriout 
classes  of  it*  inhabitants. 
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OCKWELLS,  IN  BERKSHIRE. 

It  t'  ''sck,  in  iuafrina- 

tloi.  1   riinis,  fliaii  tht 

sight   ol    oDe   oJ   our   old    baronial    i  ?      We 

faucy  we  sec  the  squire,  the  "  old  V.n^  ^  ■  ii-man," 
summnded  by  his  family  and  depcndatita  ; — the  hall, 
hung  about  with  trophies  of  the  chase ; — the  open 
fire  places,  with  the  wood  fires ; — the  old,  lumbering;, 
but  roomy,  family  coach ; — and  then,  on  Sunday,  the 
•quire,  a  true  Sir  Roper  de  Covcrlcy,  going  to  church 
in  the  midst  of  his  humbler  neighbours,  who  regard 
him  as  a  protector,  as  a  sort  of  second  father.  The 
old  squire,  too,  was  member  for  the  county,  and  we 
•ee  him  undrrtnke  the  momentous  enterprise  of  a 
journey  •       '  u,   to  attend  his  parliamentary  du- 

ties.     A.  ;  nnuli  more,  the  mind  can  picture, 

when  ail  :i    is  before  us.     Perhaps 

no  publ.  ibuted   more  to  this  effect 

than  a  splendid  work  recently  produced  by  Mr.  Nash, 
under  the  title  of  The  Maiuiom  of  England  in  the 
Olden  Time*.  This  is  not  a  mere  architectural  work  : 
the  old  apartments  are  peopled  with  inmates  of  by- 
gone ages,  the  t)bject  being,  to  use  the  author's  re- 
mark, "  to  represent  the  stately  homes  of  England, 
glowing  with  the  genial  warmth  of  their  firesides,  and 
enlivened  with  the  presence  of  their  inmates  and 
guests,  enjoying  the  recreations  and  pastimes,  or 
celebrating  the  festivals,  of  our  ancestors." 

It  is  from  one  of  this  series  of  plates  that  our 
frontispiece  is,  by  permission  of  the  publisher,  taken. 
It  represents  OckwelU,  an  ancient  mansion,  situated 
about  a  mile  westward  of  the  village  of  Bray,  in  Berk- 
shire. The  village  of  Bray  has  acquired  a  sort  of 
notoriety,  to  which  its  importance  would  not  have 
entitled  it  The  hving  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury,  but  in  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford. This  living  was  once  held  by  a  "  Vicar  of 
Bray,"  who  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  for 
having  frequently  changed  his  religion.  As  different 
versions  of  the  circumstances  have  been  given,  we 
will  quote  from  Fuller's  IFor/Ai«,  where,  we  believe 
the  account  was  first  given  : — 

Hut  first  we  will  despatch  that  sole  proverb  of  the  county 
of  Berkshire,  vis..  The  Vicar  of  Bray  will  be  Vicar  of  Bray 
stilt.  Bray,  a  village  well  known  in  this  county,  so  callc<l 
from  the  Bibrocks,  a  kind  of  ancient  Britons  inhabiting 
thereabouts.  The  vivacious  vicar  hereof,  living  under 
King  Henry  the  Einhlh,  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  Queen 
Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  first  a  Papist,  then  a 
Proloitant,  then  a  Papist,  then  a  Protestant  again.  Ho 
had  scan  tome  martyrs  burnt  (two  miles  off)  at  Windsor, 
and  isand  this  firo  too  hot  for  his  tender  temper.  This 
vicar  being  taxed  by  one  for  being  a  turncoat,  and  an  un- 
constant  changeling, — "  Not  so,"  suid  he,  "for  1  alwaics  kept 
my  principle,  which  is  this,  to  live  and  die  the  vicar  of 
Bray."  So  many  now  adayes,  w  ho  though  they  cannot  turn 
the  wind,  will  turn  their  niilU,  and  bet  tliciii  so,  that  where- 
soever It  blowetli,  tlieir  grist  shall  certainly  bo  grinded. 

But  to  return  from  Bray  to  the  old  mansion  in  its 
neighbourhood.  OckwelU  used  formerly  to  be  called 
Ockholt.  The  manor  called  by  this  name  is  much 
more  ancient  than  the  manor-house  at  present  exist- 
ing. We  arc  told  that  in  the  year  12C7,  Richard  de 
Norreys,  cook  to  Eleanor,  queen  of  Henry  the  Third, 
had  a  grant  of  Ockholt  from  that  monarch,  subject 
to  a  fee-farm  rr-nt  of  forty  shillings :  the  grant  states 
it  to  ha  nn   encroachment  from  the  forest. 

The  nex-  nncc  wc  hear  rcsjK-cting  the  manor 

is,  that  J  .  most  likely  a  descendant 

from  the  .  ._ ^  .  ,  .....ucd,  made  a  will,  in   1465, 

in  which  he  stnttd  that  Ockholt,  or  Ock wells  House, 
was  built,  but  not  quite  completed  by  him  up  to  the 

•  Ikt  Uautieta  »/  England  in  tk4Uldtn  Timt.  Bjr  JoMrn  Naui, 
A.O.  lew.    Pabhtbed  by  T.  M.  M'L««o,  llsrn>*iMt.  Uadoo. 


year  when  the  will  was  made.  This  John  Norreys 
was  first  Usher  of  the  Chamber,  next  Esquire  of  the 
DiHiy,  and  afterwards  Master  of  the  Wardrobe  to 
King  Henry  the  Sixth ;  also  Esquire  of  the  Body  to 
King  Edward  the  Fourth.  In  his  will  he  left  a  cer- 
tain sum  "  to  the  full  burtlding  and  making  uppe  of 
the  chapell,  with  the  chamber  adjoyning,  within  my 
mannor  of  Ockholt,  in  the  parish  of  Bray,  not  yet 
finished."     This  is  the  manor-hotise  now  existing. 

TIjc  next  mention  we  find  relating  to  the  manor  is, 
tliat  Sir  William  Norreys,  who  was  commander  in  the 
king's  army  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  died  seised  of  this 
estate  in  150".  From  the  family  of  the  Norreys,  it 
a[)pears  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Fettiplaces. 
After  this,  it  was  possessed  by  the  family  of  Uuy,  one 
member  of  which,  Sir  Thomas  Day,  bore  the  not 
very  enviable  reputation  of  being  the  keenest  hunter, 
and  the  hardest  drinker  in  the  county  of  Berks. 
The  manner  in  which  he  acquired  his  knighthood 
was  curious.  Although  a  tolerably  rich  man,  he 
was  plain  Thomas  Day,  a  farmer.  He  used  frequently 
to  join  in  the  royal  hunts,  and  more  than  once 
spurred  on  and  opened  gates  or  tore  up  a  hedge,  for 
Queen  Anne  to  pass.  This  attracted  Her  Majesty's 
attention;  she  thanked  him,  and  asked  him  his  name. 
He  replied,  "  Thomas  Day,  happy  to  serve  your 
Majesty."  The  Queen  said,  "  Well,  sir,  I  will  make 
you  a  knight  in  token  of  my  gratitude."  She  called 
for  a  sword,  which  was  given  to  her :  Mr.  Day 
then  knelt  on  one  knee,  and  the  Queen  said,  "  Rise  up. 
Sir  Thomas."  A  writer  in  an  old  volume  of  77je 
Gentleman's  Magazine  says  ; — "  My  father  has  often, 
when  I  was  young,  riding  out  with  him,  shown  me 
the  gate  at  which  Sir  Thomas  Day  was  knighted." 

The  manor  of  Ockwells  then  passed  into  the  family 
of  Finch,  of  Hertfordshire ;  and  from  this  family  it 
passed  to  Penyston  Powney,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Berk- 
shire. About  sixty  years  ago  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  manor-house  was  burnt  down,  by  a  begirar 
shaking  out  the  ashes  of  his  pipe  amongst  the  straw 
of  the  farm-yard.  The  portion  now  existing  is  a 
farm-house,  in  the  possession  of  John  Shackell,  Est]. 

Such  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  history  of  this  remark- 
able old  building.  The  house  itself  presents  a  very 
curious  specimen  of  the  mansion-houses  of  the  gentry 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  erected  :  indeed  it  is  con- 
sidered as  the  most  perfect  of  the  few  remaining ; 
the  numerous  gables  which  present  themselves  are 
particularly  beautiful.  The  hall — the  most  consider- 
able room  in  the  building — has  lost  somewhat  of  its 
original  effect  by  having  the  carved  roof  concealed 
by  a  fiat  ceiling;  but  the  pannelling  of  the  walls  is 
still  preserved.  The  most  striking  jiart  of  this  hall 
is  the  large  window,  of  six  bays  filled  with  staiiud 
glass,  and  which  appears  to  be  nearly  in  as  complete 
a  state  as  when  the  house  was  first  erected.  These 
windows  are  chiefly  occupied  with  coats  of  arms, 
having  crests  and  laniberquins,  one  in  each  window, 
on  a  ground  of  diagonal  stripes,  containing  flowers 
and  mottoes  in  text  hand,  placed  alternately.  Amoni; 
the  arms  are  those  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  with 
the  antelopes,  his  supporters ;  and  of  his  queen, 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  with  her  supporters,  the  antelope 
and  eagle  ;  also  the  arms  of  Norreys,  with  beovers  for 
supporters ;  the  Abbey  of  Westminster ;  Beaufort, 
Duke  of  Somerset ;  Edmund,  last  Earl  of  March  ; 
Henry,  Duke  of  Warwick ;  De  la  Pole,  Duke  ol 
Suffolk  i  Sir  WilUiam  Beauchami),  Lord  St.  Ainnnd  ; 
Sir  William  Lacon  of  Bray,  Chief  Justice  of  thr 
King's  Bench  j  the  Lord  Wenlock  ;  Sir  Richard 
Nanfan,  Captain  of  Calais  ;  Sir  John  Pury,  Knight,  i.i 
Chaniberhouse  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  Thatchain  ;  and 
of  UQC  or  two  other  distinguished  personages. 
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AmonG;thecoat«  of  aritiH  li  '  t 

curioiiH  are   thoie  of  King   i:  i 

Margaret,  auil  the  hnuiie  of  Norrey*.  lu  tlic  wiuUuw, 
or  compartiiK'nt  eonfaiiiiiif;  tin;  firnt,  then-  is  the  Im- 
perial crown  with  the  arms  of  Knglaiid  bcucatli ;  ami 
at  stated  distances  down  the  window  arc  repetitions  of 
the  motto 

Situ  rt  mon  Droit 
running  obliquely  downwardn  from  left  to  right.  In 
another  compartment,  devoted  to  Queen  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  there  is  the  crown  of  the  Queen  Consort, 
with  the  arms  beneath,  and,  running  from  left  to  right 
at  stated  dixtances,  as  in  the  last  instance  are  repeti- 
tions of  the  Queen's  motto 

IliiimbU  (t  HotalT. 

In  tho  compartment  of  the  Norreys  fannily,  there 
are  the  family  arms,  and  numerous  repetitions  of  the 
family  motto 

Jffr»tT)riim»  *trbt 

with  the  name  Korr^/a  at  the  left  hand  bottom  corner. 
Mr.  Na.sh  has  represented  this  old  house  in  three 
different  points  of  view.  Ho  has  given  an  exterior 
view  of  the  front,  where,  in  order  to  bring  back 
rccccilk'ction  of  olden  times,  he  has  represented  the 
bridal  procession  of  a  country  gentleman  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  with  preparations  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  retainers.  In  another  plate,  the  interior  of 
the  hall  is  given,  with  the  style  of  hospitality  shown 
to  courtly  guests  :  the  squire  and  his  lady  are  seated 
after  dinner,  at  the  "  orsille,"  or  high  table,  on  the 
"  dais, "  a  part  elevated  a  littfe  above  the  floor,  in  the 
bay  ;  the  visitors  of  inferior  rank  being  placed  at  the 
^ong  table  ;  at  such  an  hour  as  this  the  attendance  of 
harper  was  not  unusual.  In  a  third  plate,  Mr.  Nash 
lias  represented  the  porch  and  corridor,  which  are 
very  characteristic  from  their  extreme  simplicity  and 
quaintuess.  "Altogether,"  says  Mr.  Nash,  "  this  house 
is  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  architect  as  well 
as  the  antiquary;  for  it  offers  many  features  that 
might  be  adapted  to  the  present  style  of  building 
country  rcsidencei  of  moderate  dimensions." 


I 


EvoLAVD  1  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  theo  stiU, 

My  country!  and  wliilo  yet  a  nook  is  left, 

Wliero  Knglish  minds  and  manners  may  bo  found, 

Sliall  1)0  constrained  to  lovo  thoo.     Though  thy  clime 

BoficUlo,  and  thy  year  most  port  deformed 

With  dripping  rains,  or  withered  by  a  ft-ost, 

I  would  not  yet  exclmngo  thy  sullen  skies, 

And  fields  without  a  flower,  for  warmer  Franca 

With  nil  her  \'ince ;  nor  for  Ausonia's  groves 

Or  golden  fruitage,  and  her  myrtle  bowers. 

To  shake  thy  senate,  and  from  heights  sublime 

Of  patriot  eloquence  to  flosh  down  firo 

U|)on  thy  foes,  was  never  meant  my  task ; 

But  I  can  feel  thy  fortunes,  and  partake 

Thy  joys  luid  sorrows,  witli  as  true  a  koart, 

As  auy  thundorcr  there. Cowi-er. 

No  man  was  ever  so  completely  skilled  in  the  conduct  of  life 
.IS  not  to  receive  new  information  from  age  and  experience  ; 
ri«omuch  lliat  wc  find  ourselves  really  ignorant  of  what  wo 
'        .'lit  wo  understood,  and  see  cause  to  reject  what  we 

; 1  our  truest  interest. 

A  PERsoy  accustomed  to  a  life  of  activity  longs  for  ease 
and  retiroraenf,  aiulwhen  he  has  accomplished  his  purpose 
nnils  himself  wretched.  The  pleasure  of  relaxation,  indeed! 
IS  known  to  those  only  who  have  regular  and  interesting  era- 
plovment.  Continued  relaxation  soon  becomes  a  weariness: 
and,  on  this  ground,  wo  muy  safely  assert,  that  the  greatest 
degree  of  real  enjoyment  belongs,  not  to  the  luxurious  man 
of  w.Mlth,  nr  the  listless  votary  of  fashion,  but  to  liio  mid- 
dle classes  of  society,  who,  along  with  the  comforts  of  life, 
tiave constant  and  important  oooupaiion.— Abbrcrombib. 


ON  uandana  if  ^. 

A  nlVALRY  of  a  remarkali:  .tlm,  »he 

last  fifty  years,  in   the  production  of  certain  ,i 

fabrics.  The  Hindoos  arc  celebrated  ab;>;.  u,o 
natives  of  almost  every  other  country,  for  the  delicacy 
of  their  tense  of  touch,  and  the  general  siipplenesa 
of  ^their  limbi.  Ttiis  delicacy  and  suppleness  hava 
shown  their  inflaence  in  the  beautiful  muslin*  and 
similar  articlcN,  which  for  ages  they  have  bren  abl« 
to  produce.  Tlie  spinning  and  weaving  carrii-d  on  in 
India  are  effected  in  the  rudest  possible  inuiinrr,  so 
far  as  regards  the  machines  and  implements  eniployedj 
and  yet  the  productions  have  excelled  everything 
which  the  more  cultivated  natives  of  Eurojjc  could 
produce,  principally  on  account  of  the  manual  dex- 
terity, neatness,  and  qoicknesi,  posaeated  by  tb« 
Hindoos. 

But  when  the  great  improvements  in  our  machinery 
increased  the  power  of  the  manufacturer,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Indian  manufacture  became  fully  equalled 
by  home  production.  One  instance  of  this  was  ia 
muslins,  a  very  fine  sort  of  calico  or  cotton.  Formerly 
nothing  could  be  pn>cured  in  England  equal  in  fine- 
ness and  beauty  to  the  muslins  produced  in  India. 
This  is  no  longer  the  case :  our  manufacturers  can 
now  produce  muslins  fully  equal  in  every  respect  to 
the  best  productions  of  the  Hindoo  loom.  The  cost 
and  celerity  of  production  we  do  not  here  allude  to: 
those  are  undisputed  points :  we  speak  of  the  actual 
quality  of  the  material. 

Another  instance  bearing  on  the  same  question  is 
the  production  of  Bandana  Handkerchiefs,  a  subject 
that  will  aiford  us  interesting  materials  for  the  present 
paper.  The  term  Bandana  is  of  Indian  origin,  and 
was  applied  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  pocket  handker- 
chiefs, both  of  silk  and  of  cotton,  made  in  India.  These 
handkerchiefs  were  much  sought  after  through- 
out Europe, — probably  from  the  circumstance  that 
nothing  equal  to  them  could  be  produced  in  Europe. 
The  ground  of  these  handkerchiefs  was  usually  of 
red,  blue,  or  purple  ;  and  the  pattern  almost  always 
consisted  of  spots,  either  white  or  yellow.  The 
colour  with  which  the  handkerchiefs  were  dyed,  was 
uncommonly  permanent  and  enduring. 

The  demand  for  these  handkerchiefs  being  very 
general,  British  manufacturers  were  induced  to  try 
how  far  they  could  produce  successful  imitations  of 
them  in  cotton,  which  might  be  sold  at  a  low  price. 
The  first  attempts  to  produce  this  were  very  imperfect, 
being  the  common  mode  of  printing  calicoes,  which 
we  may  here  briefly  explain.  Suppose  the  pattern 
to  be  produced  were  a  blue  ground,  with  white  spots 
arranged  in  a  determinate  pattern.  A  piece  of  white 
calico  or  cotton  was  taken,  and  spread  out  on  a 
table  or  bench  properly  arranged.  A  wood  block  waa. 
carved  or  cut  in  such  a  way,  that  raised  or  uncut  parts 
were  left  for  all  that  portion  of  the  pattern  which  was 
to  consist  of  the  blue  ground,  while  all  the  parts  which 
were  correspondent  to  the  white  spots  were  cut  away. 
The  block  was  then  laid  down  on  a  board  wet 
with  blue  dye.^-either  of  indigo  or  some  other  blue- 
producing  colour, — by  which  a  layer  of  blue  dye  or 
ink  was  taken  up  on  the  raised  parts  of  the  carved 
block.  This  was  then  stamped  down  on  the  cloth, 
thereby  leaving  a  blue  ground  on  the  cloth,  relieved 
by  white  spots  where  no  dye  had  touched  the  block. 
The  whole  process  is  indeed  very  similar  to  those  of 
wood-cut  engraving  and  printing. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  such  a  plan  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  production  of  a  good  dye ;  and 
even  with  the  aid  of  many  improvements  that  have 
since  taken  place,  both  in  dyeing  and  in  calico 
printing,  a  good  imitation  of  Bandana  handkerchiefs 
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conld  not  possibly  b«  produced  by  such  mean*.  The 
colours,   I  -Ay  the  red,  were  found  to  be  fur 

from  dur..  :us  produced. 

A  very  liii^oruut  discovery  relative  to  the  nature 
and  pruptTfir?  of  Ciforinr,  led  the  way  to  a  different 
aaode  ot  .  il  end, — a  mode  as  beau- 

tifol  in  11  1  '    '><^w  as  it  is  economical 

when  considered  commercially.  The  parties  who 
contributed  more  or  less  to  those  improvements  which 
led  to  the  production  of  beantilul  imitation  Uan- 
danas  were  roanyj  but  the  firm  of  Monteith  and 
Co.  at  Glasgow  are  most  eminent!;'  connected  with 
the  subject.  We  shall  now,  thcrefori*,  d!*scribe  the 
machinery  and  the  processes  by  which  tLe«e  manu- 
fKturers  produce  handkerchiefs,  of  which  the  colours 
are  as  glowing  and  durable,  and  the  white  spots  as 
pare  and  finely  outlined,  as  any  of  the  productions  of 
the  East. 

The  first  opemtion  is  to  dyo  the  piece  of  cotton  of 
the  required  colour,  and  in  the  best  manner  which 
the  art  of  dyeing  can  present. 

The  most  dillicult  colour  to  impart  is  Turkey  or 
Adrianople  red,  a  colour  which  for  a  long  period  could 
Bot  be  equalled  by  either  British  or  French  dyers. 
The  oriental  method  of  producing  the  Turkey  red 
gradually  found  its  way  to  Greece,  and  from  thence 
to  France.  M.  Papillon  then  brought  over  the  method 
to  Glasgow  .where,  in  course  of  time,  it  became  publicly 
known,  and  the  house  of  Monteith  and  Co.  soon 
became  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  the  Turkey  reds 
produced  there.  The  mode  of  dyeing  is  far  too  intri- 
cate for  us  to  detail  here,  but  wc  will  merely  mention 
that  the  dye  is  produced  chiefly  by  the  use  of  madder. 

Now  the  great  principle  by  which  the  Bandanas 
are  produced  from  the  pcice  of  red  or  blue  cotton,  is 
by  removing  the  colour  from  certain  round  or  square 
■pots  disposed  in  a  pattern  over  the  surface  of  the 
cotton.  This  we  arc  enabled  to  dj  b/  the  peculiar 
property,  possessed  by  chlorine,  of  rc-no/ing  colour 
of  almost  every  kind,  and  under  almusf  any  cir- 
cumstances. If  a  solution  of  chloride  cf  lime 
(which  derives  its  peculiar  bleaching  value  fr.im  the 
chlorine  contained  in  it)  be  dropped  on  th:  dyed 
cotton,  the  colour  would  be  removed  from  that  spot. 
The  question  is,  therefore,  how  can  the  chlorine  be  so 
applied  as  to  remove  the  colour  from  a  regular  series 
of  spots,  all  symmetrical  in  shape  and  well  ordered? 
This  is  effected  by  shielding  the  whole  surface  of  the 
cloth  with  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  through  which  are  cut  a 
■cries  of  holes  into  which  the  chlorine  solution  can  flow. 
These  plates  are  prepared  by  laying  a  very  smooth 
piece  of  sheet  lead  on  a  thicker  piece  of  the  same 
metal :  a  piece  of  drawing  paper  is  laid  on  the  lead  : 
the  desired  pattern  is  drawn  on  the  paper;  and  a 
man  cuts  out  both  paper  and  lead  by  making  perpen- 
dicular cuts  quite  through  both  of  them  into  the 
lower  sheet  of  lead.  Perforations  are  made  through 
the  lower  piece  of  lead,  corresponding  to  those  in  the 
thin  one,  so  that  if  a  piece  of  dyed  cloth  were  placed 
between  them  and  powerfully  pressed,  and  a  chlorine 
•olution  were  poured  on  the  upper  plate,  it  would 
pass  into  the  holes  in  the  upper  plate, — through  the 
cloth, — and  out  by  the  holes  in  the  lower  plate. 

Now  the  object  to  be  attained  here  is,  to  prevent 
the  cloth,  whether  of  one  or  more  thicknesses,  from 
being  touched  by  the  solution  in  any  part  except 
where  the  designed  spots  are  to  be.  This  can  only 
0«  attained  by  intense  pressure;  for  we  know  how 
auon  a  liquid  will  spread  sideways  among  the  fibres 
of  a  piece  of  cloth.  There  are  many  ways  of  pro- 
ducing intense  pressure ;  but  the  one  that  is  found 
most  available  for  this  purpose  is  that  of  the  hydro- 
■i>tic  prwi.  Af  the  principle  of  that  beautiful  machine 


is  described  in  a  |recent  article*,  we  need  not  detail  it 
here,  but  shall  proceed  to  show  how  it  is  brought  to 
bear  on  the  numufacture  with  which  we  are  at  present 
concerned. 

At  Monteith's  factory,  the  hydrostatic  arrangement 
is  contained  in  one  room,  called  the  machinery  room, 
and  the  presses,  with  the  handkerchiefs,  Jvcc,  are  in 
another,  and  there  is  a  communication  between  the 
two.  Fourteen  thicknesses  of  cloth  are  operated  on  at 
once;  and  there  are  sixteen  different  presses  arrangea 
in  a  row,  occupying  a  space  one  hundred  feet  in 
length,  so  that  224  pieces  of  cloth  ore  being  treated 
simultaneously.  The  hydrostatic  arrangement  con- 
sists of  two  cyUnders,  one  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  other  one  inch,  to  which  are  attached  three 
little  force  pumps,  worked  by  a  steam  engine.  The 
difference  in  the  diameters  of  the  two  cylinders  pro- 
duces the  pressure,  on  the  principles  explained  in  the 
paper  just  quoted. 

We  must  now  illustrate  these  details  by  a  cut,  which 
represents  one  of  the  sixteen  presses  contained  in 
the  Bandana  gallery. 


BisbAki  iiiMitkHCiiitF  rniss. 


B  and  E  arc  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  press, 
comprising  the  perforated  plates  through  which  the 
bleaching  liquid  is  to  pass.  The  size  of  these  plates 
is  about  equal  to  that  of  a  pocket  handkerchief. 
Fourteen  pieces  of  cloth  are  laid  quite  flat  and 
parallel,  one  on  another,  and  rolled  on  a  beam  at 
the  back  of  the  press.  From  this  bram  sufficient 
cloth  is  drawn  out  to  cover  the  lower  plate  and  re- 
ceive the  chlorine  liquor,  and  after  having  thus  been 
operated  on,  it  is  drawn  between  the  rollers  seen  a 
little  above  and  in  front  of  the  lower  plate  r.,  and 
from  thence  falls  into  a  cistern  of  water  D,  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  press.  Supposing  a  layer  of  hand- 
kerchiefs to  be  placed  on  the  lower  plate  k,  that 
plate  has  to  be  lifted  up,  in  order  to  meet  the  upper 
plate.  This  is  effected  by  opening  a  communication 
between  the  8-inch  cylinder  of  the  hydrostatic  press 
and  a  cylinder,  c,  beneath  the  lower  plate.  As  the 
8-inch  cylinder  is  loaded   with  a  weight  of  five  tons, 

*  See  Saturday  tiagtaitie,  VoL  XVI.,  p.  69. 
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the  cylinder  c  is  driven  up  by  the  same  power.  But 
when  it  is  driven  up  «o  I'ar  that  the  haudkercliicfa 
lying  iin  it  meet  the  upper  plate,  then  an  enormuux 
prexNiire  iti  bruu(;ht  into  aetion,  to  prcHS  the  hunj- 
kcrthiefii  tightly  together.  This  pressure  is  produced 
by  shutting  off  the  communication  with  the  M-inch 
cylinder,  and  opening  that  with  the   1-inch  cylinder. 

I  The  1-inch  cylinder  is  also  loaded  with  a  weight  of  five 
lon.1,  and  as  the  cylinder  c  is  about  eight  inches  in 
liamcter,  it  can  be  proved,  according  to  the  laws  of 
ndrostatic  pressure,  that  the  lower  plate  becomes 
Iressed  against  the  ui)per  one  with  a  force  of  5  tons 
■  8*  =  320  tong=  7l«)H00  lbs.  By  this  intense  pres- 
■rc  the  hundkerchiefs  arc  held  so  tightly  together, 
pat  any  fluid  passing  down  to  them  through  the  per- 
roralions  in  the  upper  plate,  cannot  spread  laterally. 

All  is  now  ready  for  the  admission  of  the  aqueous 
chlorine.  This  is  prepared  in  an  adjoining  room,  and 
admitted  to  a  small  leaden  cistern,  a,  nt  the  side  of 
each  press,  which  is  provided  with  graduated  tubes, 
by  which  the  quantity  admitted  at  one  time  can  be 
regulated  according  to  the  number  of  spots  in  the 
pattern  of  the  handkerchief.  The  liquid  is  allowed  to 
flow  through  a  pipe  into  the  upper  part  of  the  press 
(which  is  fixed) :  it  then  flows  through  the  perforations 
in  the  plate  d,  through  the  fourteen  thicknesses  of 
handkerchiefs,  removing  from  them  the  Turkey  red  or 
other  dye  in  its  passage,  and  after  passing  through 
the  perforations  in  e,  finally  leaves  the  press  by  pipes 
arranged  for  that  purpose.  The  liquor  is  allowed  to 
remain  a  few  minutes  to  act  on  the  cloth;  after  which 
it  is  drawn  off,  and   clean  water   is   allowed  to   pass 

Tough    in    a    similar    manner,   to  wash   away    the 

lorii\e,  otherwise  on  relaxing  the  pressure,  the  out- 
line of  the  figure  discharged  would  become  ragged. 

So  admirable  are  the  arrangements,  that  four  men 
are  sufficient  to  manage  the  whole  sixteen  presses, 
and  keep  them  all  working  at  once.  They  first  go 
from  press  to  press,  admitting  the  water  from  the 
eight-inch  cylinder,  by  which  the  lower  plate  is 
raised  : — the  layer  of  hundkerchiefs  in  each  press  is 
arranged  in  its  proper  place: — the  powerful  pressure 
is  then  put  in  operation  to  them  all  : — the  chlorine 
liquor  is  udmitte<l : — the  cleansing  water  is  admit- 
ted:— the  presses  are  again  opened: — the  layer  of 
handkerchiefs  is  drawn  between  the  rollers,  and 
another  layer  brought  between  the  plates ;  and  so  on, 
taking  all  the  presses  in  succession.  No  time  is  lost 
by  this  method,  since  the  chlorine  requires  to  act  for 
a  few  minutes  on  the  handkerchiefs  in  each  press. 
When  fourteen  pieces  are  entirely  finished,  they  are 
carried  away  to  the  washing  and  bleaching  depart- 
ments, where  the  lustre  of  both  the  white  and  the 
cohmrs  is  considerably  heightened.  By  the  excellent 
arrangement  of  the  sixteen  presses,  1600  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  12  yards  each,  equal  to  19,200  yards,  are 
converted  into  Bandanas  in  the  space  of  ten  hours,  by 
the  assistance  of  four  workmen. 

The  reader  will  then  understand  that  it  is  by  such 
a  mode  as  this  that  are  produced  those  red  or  blue 
handkerchiefs  with  white  spots,  in  which  the  threads 
of  the  material  are  so  thoroughly  acteil  on,  that  both 
sides  of  cloth  present  almost  precisely  analogous 
appearances.  The  cloth  is  first  dyed  all  over ;  and 
the  colour  is  then  driven  out  from  those  parts  which  i 
are  to  form  the  spots  of  the  pattern. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  MONTHS. 
III.  March. 


Each  power  that  sovereign  Nnliiro  bids  enjoy, 
Man  may  comipt,  hut  man  c«n  ne  or  destroy. 
Like  mighty  rivers,  with  resistless  force 
The  passions  mgo,  obstnictod  in  their  conrso 
Swoll  to  new  hoij;hts,  forbidden  paths  explore. 
And  drown  tbosa  virtaes  which  the-  fed  before. 


Browx. 


Slur! 
A 

T!. 

y«i 

An  . 

WliicU  on  lilt  tauli  li' 


LWL-l  a  Ut  ncul.— SrmiiB 


This  month  was  the  first  of  the  year  among  the 
ancients ;  and  not  without  reason,  for  they  had  the 
sanction  of  a  divine  command  in  this  respect.  The 
period   of  the  Vernal  equinox  was   |.i  1   to  the 

Israelites  for  the  commencement  of  i  d  year, 

and  all  the  great  festivals  ordained  by  Iticir  law  were 
regulated  by  it.  Their  civil  year  began  in  September, 
and  is  still  considered  to  begin  at  that  time  by  the 
Jewish  people.  The  English  year  began  ut  one  time 
in  March  ;  but,  by  an  Act  of  Tarliament,  passed  ia 
17J2,  it  was  determined  that  the  year  should  hence- 
forth commence  on  the  1st  of  January.  The  Spring 
or  the  Autumnal  equinox  appears  the  fit  time  for 
commencing  the  year,  but  it  is  difficult  tu  assign  any 
reason  for  the  choice  of  January  as  the  opening 
month. 

The  Romans  named  this,  the  third  month  of  our 
year,  in  honour  of  Mars,  the  god  of  war ;  perhaps 
from  the  fierce  and  blustering  winds  generally  preva- 
lent at  its  commencement.  These  winds  are  often 
piercingly  cold,  coming  in  from  the  east  for  many 
days  together  ;  and  frequent  and  loud  arc  the  com- 
plaints made  against  the  severity  of  the  weather 
during  this  month.  But  trying  as  the  season  may 
be  to  aged  persons  and  invalids,  it  is  essentially 
necessary  in  such  a  climate  as  ours,  that  after  the 
snow,  and  rain,  and  thaws  of  February,  the  super- 
abundant moisture  of  the  earth  should  be  dried  up, 
and  the  soil  prepared  for  ploughing,  and  sowing,  and 
receiving,  with  due  effect,  the  warm  sunshine  and 
Spring  showers.  So  much,  indeed,  does  the  value  of 
the  future  harvest  depend  on  dry  weather  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  that  the  proverb  is  not  inappro- 
priate which  declares,  "  a  bushel  of  March  dust  ia 
worth  a  king's  ransom."  And  as  to  the  terrors  of 
an  east  wind,  which  many  persons  in  perfect  health 
are  fearful  of  exposing  themselves  to,  we  may  borrow 
the  remark,  that  "  the  oftener  we  meet  it  firmly,  the 
less  it  will  shake  us,  and  the  more  smiles  wc  shall 
have  from  the  fair  months  that  follow." 

The  Winter  birds  of  passage  now  begin  to  leave  our 
shores.  These  birds  quit  the  North  of  Europe,  whea 
that  region  becomes  "  ice-bound,  firm  as  a  rock," 
and  take  refuge  in  our  more  temperate  climate.  The 
field-fare,  red-wing,  and  woodcock  are  of  this  kind, 
the  reason  of  whose  arrival  here  is  evident,  but  as  to 
their  departure,  it  is  not  so  easily  accounted  for  why 
they  should  prefer  retiring  to  spend  their  Summer  ia 
Norway  or  Sweden  to  remaining  with  us.  If  they 
can  find  food  here  in  the  Winter,  they  certainly  would 
not  want  for  a  full  supply  in  Summer  ;  and  if  they 
were  impatient  of  warmth,  they  would  not  quit  us  at 
a  time  when  it  is  much  cooler  here  than  they  would 
find  a  Lapland  Summer  to  be.  If  wc  are  thus  de  ■ 
prived  of  our  Winter  visitants,  we  are  soon  to  be 
amply  compensated  by  the  arrival  of  others  from  the 
South,  who  shall  "  cheer  the  woods  and  valleys  with 
their  ceaseless  songs,"  and  gladden  our  hearts  with 
the  well-known  melody  of  Spring.  The  industrious 
but  thievish  tribes  of  rooks  now  begin  to  repair  their 
old  nests,  or  to  construct  new  ones.  The  rookery  is 
a  scene  of  bustle  and  contention  ;  loud  and  angry 
cawings  are  heard  on  oil  sides,  and  it  affords  no  small 
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■Bvnncnt  to  wauh  for  a  time  their  nuroeroos  tricks 
and  artifices.  The  exercise  of  the  plough,  which  now 
begins  to  be  extended  on  all  sides,  affords  an  ample 
supply  of  food  for  these  birds  |  and  so  bold  aud  fear- 
less are  thry  in  pursuit  of  the  worms  and  other  in- 
jects turned  up  by  it,  that  they  follow  close  in  the 
train  of  the  ploughman,  sometimes  darkening  the 
field  by  tlicir  numbers.  The  voice  of  the  ring-dove 
is  now  II  ■>■  heard.     Young  lambs  come  forth 

in  mild  n^  id  inoko  a  fceblo,  tottering  attempt 

at    [  s.     Many  of  thi-m  are  often  weak  and 

sick : .  ,  need  of  such   care   as  is  thus   recom- 

mended by  Dyer  in  his  |)oeni  of  The  Fleece  :— 

Be  BimUe,  and  the  wcakost,  m  thine  srtns, 
Gently  oonveT  to  the  warm  oot«>,  and  oft 
BMweeu  the  lark's  noto.  nnJ  tin-  ii!<;)itincale's, 
His  hungry  bloating  nul^,- 

In  thus  soft  office  111,.  in, 

A  I:  '  u  it^i'ii  iu  !>jK>ii  ; 

Ni>r  tiisclf,  ore  vcnuU  airs 

SprmUL'  ih^-  Uuli;  croft  with  daisy  flowers. 

Reptiles  now  begin  to  wake  from  their  long  sleep, 
and  bats  are  seen  flitting  about ;  bees  sometimes 
venture  from  their  hives,  and  thus  assure  us  that  the 
■eason  of  flowers  is  not  far  distant.  This  is  the 
period  when  the  young  botanist  should  commence 
his  studies.  He  should  mark  the  little  peeping  plants 
as  they  first  look  out  from  some  sheltered  spot,  and 
make  himself  acquainted  with  some  of  them  ere  the 
season  pours  in  all  its  abundance,  and  bewilders  hiiu 
with  its  vast  variety  of  forms.  There  is  the  primrose, 
the  daisy,  the  celandine,  and  sometimes  the  violet, 
for  his  examination,  and  besides  the  catkins  of  the 
hazel,  there  are  those  of  the  alder,  and  the  sallow, 
which  are  extremely  beautiful.  In  our  sheltered 
gardens  we  now  have  crown-imperial,  fritilluries, 
hyacinth,  narcissus,  scarlet  ranunculus,  great  snow- 
drop, &c.,  mezereon,  hepatica,  and  anemone. 

Now  Winter,  lingering  on  the  verge  of  Spring, 

Retires  reluctant,  and  from  time  to  time 

Looks  back,  while,  at  his  keen  and  chilling  breath, 

Fair  Flora  sickens. 

On  the  twentieth  of  this  month  the  sun  enters  the 

constellation  Aries,   or  the  Ram,  which  is  the  first 

zodiacal  sign  ;  and  this  day  is  the  first  day  of  Spring. 

About  this  period,  the  ancient  Romans  celebrated  their 

Lvdi  Floreales,  or  annual  games  in  honour  of  Flora, 

accompanied  by  supplications  for  beneficent  influences 

on  the  grass,  trees,  flowers,  and  other  jiroducts  of  the 

earth,  during  the  year.     The  Greeks  had  ceremonies 

of  a  similar  nature,   on  the  first  coming  of  Spring. 

Between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,   this  season   was 

celebrated   at  Eisenbach,  in   Saxony,  with  a  curious 

allegorical    rcpresentatiotu     The   inhabitants  formed 

themselves  into  two  parties  :  one  party  had  the  care 

of  a  grotesque  figure,  representing  Winter,  the  other 

that  of   a  youthful    one,    called   Spring,  or  Summer. 

Winter  appeared  as  an  old  man,  covered  with  straw  ; 

and,  after  having  been  formally  doomed  to   exile,   he 

V.--   carried  by  his  party  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 

n  i  while,  on  the  oth<Thand,  the  merry  companions 

"     '     i  him  with  green  boughs,  and 

regiilar  order  of  procession, 

he  town,  singing  national  ballads, 

n  ;   h'Tc  they  were  joined  by  those 

bccu  e»i  ',i;    sentence   pronounced 

trr,  and  ■.  -tivities  closed  the   day. 

is  have  since  been  greatly  altered  ;   and 

_;  I  lis  of  tl>c  festival  of  Eisenbach,  but  a 

"(  conciliatory  oOering  to  Spring,  consisting  of 

• ,,«    and   sprigs   of   evergreen,   with  birds  and 

!<  inatical  of  the  aewon.     A  practice  some- 

that  of  the  people  of  the  people   of  Eisen- 

eommon  in  this  country,  in  ancient  times. 


Fignrea  representing  Winter  and  Summer  were  made 
to  fight,  and  Summer  of  course  gained  the  victory. 
Summer  was 

ApporoUle  nil  in  grconc,  and  drost 

In  youllif-  '  '■ —ny  ; 

The  other,  '  aide  in  moaso, 

With  h>.„ ,.ii"  and  gniye. 

We  might  multiply  instances  of  the  ancient  cna> 
toms  of  different  countries  on  the  coming  of  Spring, 
but  we  prefer  rather  to  return  to  the  coiisiderution  of 
the  vegetable  world,  and  to  the  deli|;httiil  tokens  of 
renewed  life  and  beauty,  which,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
fail  not  to  greet  us  towards  the  end  of  this  month. 
The  buds  of  most  trees  and  shrubs  are  swelling,  and 
iu  some  instances  the  leaves  begiu  to  expand,  espe- 
cially in  the  elder,  lilac,  honeysuckle,  and  rose.  The 
various  species  of  fir,  pine,  and  larch,  are  now  in  full 
flower ;  the  meadows  wear  a  livelier  green ;  the  shel- 
tered garden  begins  to  give  promise  of  autumnal 
treasures  ;  apricot,  cherry,  jieach,  and  nectarine  trees 
put  forth  their  delicate  blossoms,  some  snowy  white, 
others  tinged  with  a  beautiful  pink  colour.  Anxiously 
does  the  lover  of  his  garden  eye  this  early  promise, 
and  much  does  he  fear  that  the  effects  of  frost  or 
cankering  blight,  or  driving  storms,  may  wither  up 
and  destroy  the  incipient  fruit.  lie  narrowly  observes 
each  morning  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  night's 
frost  on  his  favourite  trees  ;  carefully  removing  the 
covering  he  had  placed  to  shelter  them,  and  expe- 
riencing a  pleasure  little  to  be  understood  by  those 
who  have  never  personally  engaged  in  gardening, 
when  he  finds  the  fruit  uninjured. 

The  present  is  a  busy  season,  both  with  tnc  farmer 
and  the  gardener  j  for  while  the  former  is  sowing 
oats  and  barley,  beans  and  peas,  the  latter  is  en- 
gaged iu  grafting  and  pruning  his  trees,  digging  and 
manuring  beds,  and  sowing  a  great  variety  of  seeds, 
both  in  the  flower  and  kitchen  garden,  (irafting  is  a 
very  interesting  o|>eration,  and  is  the  means  by  which 
we  keep  up  the  succession  of  fine  fruit.  The  scion  of 
a  valuable  fruit  tree,  when  inserted  upon  n  wild  stock, 
does  not,  as  one  might  at  first  suppose,  lose  its  own 
nature  as  it  becomes  incorporated  with  the  stock  that 
supports  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  retains  and  imparts 
that  nature,  so  that  while  the  strength  of  the  stock 
flows  to  the  graft,  the  fruit  produced  is  that  of  the 
scion.  The  clay  generally  used  in  grafting  prevents 
the  drying  winds  of  this  month  from  withering  up 
the  young  scion,  and  depriving  it  of  the  moisture 
necessary  fur  its  existence.  So  great  is  the  change 
produced  in  fruit  by  art,  and  by  cultivation  in  a  good 
soil,  that  it  is  difliciilt  to  recognise,  in  the  innume- 
rable variety  now  obtained,  the  original  wild  product 
of  our  hedges  and  lanes.  The  small,  dry,  sour,  and 
unpalatcablc  crab  apple,  which  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  in  copses  and  hedges,  and  the  fruit  of  the  wild 
pear  tree,  which  may  be  found  in  similar  situations, 
seem  to  bear  little  aflinity  to  the  juicy  and  well-fla- 
voured apples  and  pears  of  our  gardens. 

Spring  is  the  season  for  diligent  cultivation.  In 
the  garden  and  in  the  field  not  an  hour  is  to  be  lost. 
Every  fine  day  should  witness  the  cheerful  industry 
of  those  who  are  concerned  in  preparing  the  soil  and 
sowing  the  seed.  Indolence  and  neglect  of  the 
duties  belonging  to  this  season  of  the  year  can  never 
be  repaired.  Like  an  undisciplined  child,  whose  con- 
duct betrays  from  day  to  day  the  unpardonable 
neglect  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  him,  the  soil, 
in  its  barminess  of  good  fruit,  or  its  redolence  of 
weeds,  is  a  constant  reproach  to  those  who  have 
neglected  its  diligent  cultivation.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  cheering  is  the  prospect  which  generally  rewar<I» 
the  well-directed  labours  of  the  husbandman, — how 
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delightful  the  aiRht  of  the  springint;  crops,  in  their 
fair  order  anil  beautiful  iucccsiion  ;  and  though  many 
a  proinixinn  appearance  may  deceive  u«, — many  u 
fi.ld  ot  corn,  healthy  in  the  blade,  may  dmappoint  in 
tlie  harve«t, — many  a  tree,  richly  laden  with  blo««i)mfi, 
pnive  destitute  of  fruit, — yet,  generally  ipeaking,  how 
sure  18  the  reward  of  persevering  industry,  and  how 
plainly  do  the  flourishing  products  of  the  soil  betoken 

Faracter  and  the  »kdl  of  the  cultivator.     Many 
I  are  the  pleasures  of  opening  Spring:  — 
To  sill  I ir.,r,..  Mid  witli  nrtful  toil. 
To  111  1  trtiiic  the  hliililiom  soil ; 

T.i  ■  i  ir,  yet  fruitful  Uads, 

■|  ,ir  hrrb,  or  plant,  llml  each  denuuid«( 

'i  i  virtuo  in  an  lunulilu  state, 

And  hluiro  the  joys  your  bounty  may  create ; 
To  mnrk  tin-  miitctilcw)  workings  of  tho  Power 
■I  ii'i'd  till!  tuliiro  flower, 

)  of  form  I'Xci'l, 

In  rulnlir  II1.-.1S  :»11.1  llliiM-  .1.  li;;lit  tlu'  sm.  11, 
Bends  Nature  forth,  tli-    1  i   /lii    r  m  tii,    .ki.i*. 
To  danco  on  earth,  ;in.l  .  !,.ii  m  .ill  liiiiuau  »'>ot ; 
To  ti'iicli  tlu)  i-uin.i- ■  Mill".',  n!  ■Ici'fit, 
Or  I  11  ilic  liindsiai'c  "U  lln-  snowy  Klioot— 
'  lire  arts  pursuod  without  a  crime, 
1  no  btuin  upon  tho  wing  of  Time. 

CowFEk. 
ON  OMENS.     I. 

It  forms  a  curious  subject  for  reflection  when  we  hear 
the  numerous  omens  or  forebodings  of  uneducated 
persons :  they  gradually  yield  to  sounder  trains  i/ 
thought ;  but  past  ages  show  us  how  powerful  was 
the  influence  which  they  exerted. 

An  omen  was  considered  to  be  a  sign  or  token  of 
fut>ire  events  drawn  from  the  language  of  a  person 
speaking,  or  from  some  other  casual  circumstance. 
Sometimes  the  event  in  ((ucstion  was  deemed  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  some  definite  calamity  or  good  fortune ; 
but  generally  the  forewarning  was  taken  in  an  indefi- 
nite sense,  and  merely  related  to  something  "  lucky  " 
or  "  unlucky." 

We  find  such  omens  extremely  numerous  among 
the  ancients.  It  has  been  supposed  that  there  was 
much  of  an  ominous  character  in  the  following  exhor- 
tation of  Pythagoras : — 

Adoro  tho  sound  of  a  whisperings  wind:  stir  not  tho  fire 
with  a  sword :  turn  aside  from  an  edged  tool :  pass  not  over 
a  balance:  setting  out  on  a  journey,  turn  not  back,  for  the 
fUries  may  return  with  you  :  breed  nothing  that  has  crooked 
talons :  receive  not  a  swallow  into  your  house :  look  not  in  a 
mirror  by  the  light  of  a  candle:  at  a  sacrifice  pare  not  your 
nails:  eat  not  the  heart  or  brain  :  taste  not  that  which  hath 
fallen  from  the  table  :  break  not  bread:  sleep  not  at  noon  : 
when  it  thunders  touch  tho  earth  :  pluck  not  a  crown  :  roast 
not  that  which  has  been  boiled:  sail  not  on  the  ground: 
plant  not  a  palm  :  breed  a  cock,  but  do  not  sacrifice  it,  for 
It  is  sacred  to  the  sun  and  moon  :  plant  mallows  in  thy 
garden,  but  cat  ihcm  not :  abstain  from  beans. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  above  were  merely 
a  figurative  mode  of  expressing  useful  admonitions. 
But  there  were  numerous  omens,  properly  so  called, 
believed  in  by  the  .Greeks.  Omens  were  jdentiful 
at  the  sacrifices.  It  was  deemed  unlucky  if  the  beast 
about  to  be  sacrificed  escaped  the  stroke — leaped  up 
al'ter  being  struck — did  not  fall  flat  on  the  ground — 
kicked  and  stamped  after  its  fall — did  not  bleed  freely 
— appeared  to  expire  with  pain  or  dilficulty  :  or  if 
the  beast  went  unwillingly  to  the  altar  :  or  if  its 
heart  was  found  to  be  small,  wrinkled,  or  in  a  state 
of  palpitation  :  or  if  the  sticks  that  were  to  form  the 
fire  did  not  kinillc  and  inflame  quickly.  On  the  other 
hai\ii,  it  was  deemed  a  lucky  omen  if  the  animal 
nodded  his  head  or  wagged  his  tail,  while  going  to 
sacrifice. 
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The  appearanr  ■ 
the  heavens  was  !■■ 
pitiuiu  omen,  because  the   - 
light  and  heat,  and  the  |m        ,  ;y, 

makes  his  first  up|R-arancc  In  that  cpiarter  ;  on  the 
contrary,  birds  from  the  west  were  considered  un- 
lucky, becaase  the  sun  leaves  the  world  in  that 
quarter.  Among  the  other  orHithological  omens,  were 
these  : — If  a  haick  was  teen  seizing  and  devouring 
her  prey,  it  portended  death  ; — swallows,  wherrvcr 
and  under  whatever  circumstances  thi-y  wrn-  seen, 
were  unlucky  birds  :  before  the  defeats  of  I'yrrhui 
and  Antony  they  appeared  on  the  tent  of  tlw  former, 
and  on  the  ship  of  the  latter,  and  I  iig  the 

minds   of  their    forces,  probably    pr^  ic    way 

for  their  subsequent  disasters  ; — in  every  part  of 
Greece,  except  Athens,  owls  were  regarded  as  unlucky 
birds  ; — if  a  raven  came  approaching  towards  the  left 
hand,  it  was  a  very  bad  omen,  but  if  it  came  croaking 
on  the  right  hand  it  was  o  good  omen.  These  birds 
were  thought  to  understand  their  own  predictions, 
because  when  they  made  a  harsh  noise  and  rattled  ia 
their  throats  as  if  they  were  choked,  the  worst  omeos 
were  portended.  The  chattering  of  magpies  was  also 
an  evil  omen ; — and  when  a  cock  sat  silent  and 
melancholy,  it  foreboded  defeat.  On  the  other  hand, 
lucky  omens  were  discovered  in  the  following  cases. 
If  a  flock  of  birds  of  dIOercnt  kinds  came  flying 
about  any  man,  it  was  an  excellent  omen  j — if  an 
eagle  were  brisk  and  lively,  and  flew  from  the 
right  hand  to  the  left,  it  was  one  of  the  best  omens 
which  the  gods  could  give  ; — if  the  prey  escaped  from 
a  hawk,  deliverance  from  danger  was  portended  ; — 
as  owls  were  sacred  to  Minerva  at  Athens,  they  were 
there  looked  upon  as  omens  of  victory  and  success ; 
— the  swan,  being  an  omen  of  fair  weather,  was  deemed 
a  lucky  bird  by  mariners  ; — if  a  raven  came  croaking 
on  the  right  hand,  it  was  a  tolerably  good  omen.  A 
swarm  of  bees  lighting  on  an  altar,  was  a  dreadful 
omen,  and  was  said  to  have  once  happened  before  the 
defeat  of  Pompey.  ,  Toads  were  lucky  reptiles.  A 
hare  presaged  flight  and  disaster ;  and  a  heron  was 
deemed  an  auspicious  omen,  and  n  token  of  success 
to  those  who  were  employed    in  any  secret  design. 

Archbishop  Potter  says,  that  a  number  of  omens 
were  drawn  from  the  influence  of  events  on  the  person. 
The  palpitations  of  the  heart,  the  eye,  or  any  of  the 
muscles,  and  the  ringing  of  the  ear,  were  ominous : 
the  omen  was  lucky  if  the  palpitations  were  on  the 
right  side  of  the  body,  or  the  ringing  in  the  right  ear. 
A  number  of  rules  were  laid  down  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  sneezing  were  fortunate,  or  the 
contrary.  When  Themistocles  was  offering  sacrifices 
it  happened  that  three  beautiful  captives  were  brought 
to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fire  burned  clear  and 
bright,  and  a  sneeze  happened  on  the  right  hand ; 
hereupon  Euphrantides  the  soothsayer,  embraced  him, 
and  predicted  a  victory  to  him.  Xenophon  was 
appointed  general  in  consequence  of  a  sneeze  happen- 
ing on  the  right  hand  while  he  was  making  a  speech. 
If  a  person  sneezed  between  midnight  and  the  follow- 
ing noon  it  was  fortunate;  but  from  noon  to  midnight 
unfortunate.  If  a  man  sneezed  at  table  while  they 
were  taking  away  the  dishes,  or  if  another  happened 
to  sneeze  on  his  left  hand,  it  was  unlucky;  if  on  the 
right  hand,  fortunate.  If  in  undertaking  any  business, 
two  or  four  sneezes  hap|)ened,  it  was  a  lucky  omen, 
and  gave  encouragement  to  proceed  :  if  more  than 
four,  the  omen  was  neither  good  nor  bad  :  if  one  or 
three,  it  was  unlucky,  and  dissuaded  them  from  pro- 
ceeding in  what  they  had  designed.  If  two  men  were 
deliberating  about  any  business,  and  both  of  them 
chanced  to  sneeze  together,  it  was  a  prosperous  omen. 
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It  was  deemed  a  bad  omen  to  meet  an  kpe,  a  snake 
lyiii^  iu  the  road,  or  a  hare  crossing;  the  puth.  If, 
un  the  moisting  uf  a  pubhc  assembly,  a  wcazcl  were 
observed  to  cross  the  path,  no  business  was  done. 
To  spill  salt  at  tabic  was  greatly  dreaded  by  tlie 
Romans,  and  this  superstition  has  not  now  wholly 
vanished  away.  If  a  husbandman,  while  he  was 
going  to  sow  his  land,  saw  a  woman  at  work  with 
bcr  spindle,  or  carrying  it  uncovered,  he  anticipated 
a  bad  har\'cst  The  Greeks  were  careful  not  to  make 
use  of  any  of  the  words  which  signify  dtalh,  as  that 
was  deemed  unlucky;  but  they  expressed  their 
meaning  in  a  circuitous  or  figurative  way.  They 
clothed  their  dead  in  white  garments,  whence  it  was 
reckoned  an  unlucky  omen  for  a  sick  person  to  have 
white  apparel  ;  and  if  a  person  dreamed  of  a  fire 
being  extinguished,  during  the  sickness  uf  any  in  the 
same  family,  it  was  deemed  to  portend  death. 

Afflicted  persons  suffered  their  hair  to  grow,  the 
cutting  of  the  hair  being  deemed  a  token  of  joy. 
Mariners  used  to  shave  thcm.selvos  when  delivered 
from  shipwreck  :  hence,  if  they  dreamed  of  having 
the  whole  head  shaved,  that  was  deemed  to  portend 
a  lucky  voyage  ;  but  it  was  not  one  of  the  least 
ridiculous  of  these  omens  that,  for  a  man  to  dream 
he  had  shaved  his  oich  head,  was  an  unlucky  omen. 

The  Greeks  were  particular  not  to  marry  except  at 
certain  seasons.  The  month  of  January,  and  the 
time  of  full  moon,  were  the  favourite  periods.  If  a 
poir  of  turtle  doves  appeared  during  the  celebration 
of  the  marriage,  it  presaged  domestic  harmony.  If 
a  crow  and  its  mate  appeared,  it  denoted  long  life  to 
the  new  married  couple  ;  but  if  the  crow  appeared 
alone,  it  portended  misery :  hence,  women  used  to 
be  on  the  watch,  to  drive  away  a  crow,  if  he  should 
be  seen  to  approach  singly. 

Comets  were  always  thought  to  portend  some- 
thing dreadful.  Eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  have 
so  terrified  whole  armies,  that  they  durst  not  engage 
their  enemies ;  for,  the  true  cause  of  them  being 
unknown,  they  were  held  to  be  the  work  of  the  gods, 
who  thus  gave  them  notice  of  some  signal  calamity. 
Lightning,  thunder,  and  other  electrical  influences 
and  effects,  according  to  the  quarter  whence  they 
came,  were  good  or  evil  omens. 

To  show  the  silly  and  utterly  futile  ground  on 
which  the  omens  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  rested, 
we  will  detail  three  or  four  instances  in  which  sharp- 
witted  men  moulded  them  to  their  interests,  even 
when  they  were  established  as  unlucky.  It  was  usual 
among  the  Greeks  to  deck  tombs  with  flowers,  herbs, 
and  ribands  :  parsley  was  especially  emploj'cd  for 
this  purpose  ;  and  was  hence  regarded  as  an  ominous 
plant.  As  Timolcon  was  proceeding  to  reconnoitre 
the  position  and  strength  of  the  Carthaginian  army, 
be  was  met  by  a  number  of  mules  loaded  with 
parsley.  This  his  soldiers  deemed  an  unlucky  omen ; 
but  Timoleon,  with  much  ingenuity  and  presence  of 
mind,  converted  it,  in  the  opinion  of  his  troops,  into 
an  omen  of  victory,  by  recalling  to  their  recollection, 
that  at  the  Isthmian  games,  the  Corinthians  crowned 
the  victors  with  chaplets  of  parsley,  accounting  it  a 
sucrcd  wreath.  In  order  to  impress  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  omen  more  strongly  on  them,  he  first 
made  himself  a  chaplet,  and  then  bis  captain,  and  all 
the  soldiers  followed  his  example. 

Another  instance  was  afforded  by  Epaminondas. 
A  riband  that  hung  in  his  spear  was  carried  by  the 
wind  towards  a  Lacedemonian  sepulchre,  which  was 
deemed  by  his  soldiers  a  bad  omen  ;  but  he,  with 
great  prcuncc  of  mind,  converted  it  into  a  presage 
of  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  by  assuring  bis  soldiers 
that,  as  the  riband  had  been  carried  to  the  Mpulchre 


of  the  Lacedemonians,  it  must  portend  death  to  Uem, 
and  not  to  the  Thebans. 

The  powerful  mind  of  Ctesar  generally  kept  him 
above  these  weaknesses.  When  he  landed  ut  Adri- 
mctum,  in  Africa,  with  his  army,  he  huppened  to  full 
on  his  face.  This  was  regarded  us  a  bud  omen  ;  but 
he  found  means  to  apply  it  to  a  very  dilTerent  pur- 
pose ;  for,  taking  hold  of  the  ground  with  his  right 
hand,  and  ki!isiiig  it,  as  if  he  had  fallen  on  purpose, 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  take  possession  of  thee,  O  Africa  !" 
I^{  Lucky  and  unlucky  days  stood  on  an  equally 
unsound  foundation.  The  day  of  the  week  on  which 
the  Romans  suffered  their  memorable  defeat  from 
the  Cimbrians,  was  long  viewed  as  a  most  unfortu- 
nate day  ;  and  no  general,  if  he  could  possibly  avoid 
it,  would  begin  a  battle  on  that  day.  When  Lucullus 
expressed  his  determination  to  attack  TIgranes,  King 
of  Armenia,  on  the  day  in  question,  his  oflicers 
unanimously  and  strongly  opposed  him  ;  but  he 
persisted  in  his  design,  gave  battle,  completely 
routed  the  enemy,  obtained  one  of  the  most  signal 
and  important  victories  recorded  in  Roman  history, 
and  changed  the  character  of  the  day  from  unfortu- 
nate to  fortunate,  as  he  foretold  he  would,  when  his 
oflicers  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  fighting. 

But  so  greatly  had  the  superstitiiuis  of  omens 
infected  and  debased  the  public  mind  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  few  public  men 
were  found  hardy  enough  to  carry  on  the  national 
concerns  of  peace  and  war,  in  opposition  to  the 
general  feeling,  as  decided  by  the  exhibition  of  an 
omen.  The  omens  derived  from  the  feeding  of 
chickens  were  much  attended  to  in  time  of  war  ;  and 
contempt  of  their  intimations  was  supposed  to 
occasion  signal  misfortunes,  as  in  the  case  of  P. 
Claudius,  in  the  First  Punic  War.  When  the  person 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  chickens  told  him  they 
would  not  eat,  which  was  esteemed  a  bad  omen,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  tossed  into  the  sea,  saying,  "  Then 
let  them  drink."  After  this,  engaging  with  the 
enemy,  he  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  his  fleet, 
and  disgraced  at  his  return  to  Rome. 

The  art  of  soothsaying,  divining,  or  observing 
omens,  by  means  of  birds,  arrived  at  such  perfection, 
and  gained  such  credit  in  the  ancient  world,  that  no 
honours  were  conferred,  no  magistrates  created,  and 
nothing  of  importance  was  undertaken,  either  in 
peace  •r  war,  without  the  approbation  of  birds  ;  and 
if  not  confirmed  by  them,  other  divinations  were 
often  disregarded.  Birds,  because  they  continually 
flew  about,  were  supposed  to  observe  and  know  the 
most  secret  actions  of  men,  and  to  be  acquainted 
with  all  events.  Hence  the  figurative  expression  of 
the  royal  preacher  of  Israel :  "  Curse  not  the  king, 
no  n'jt  in  thy  thought ;  and  curse  not  the  rich  in 
thy  bed-chamber  :  for  a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry 
the  voice,  and  that  which  hath  wings  shall  teU  tlic 
matter."    Eccles.  x.  20. 

The  observers  of  times,  those  wrho  pretended  to 
forctcl  future  events  by  present  occurrences,  are  con- 
demned by  Moses  in  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and  the 
Israelites  were  forbidden  to  seek  after  them,  because 
such  were  the  aiders  and  abettors  of  idolatry,  ami 
would  draw  off  the  people  of  God  from  following 
after  IIiM,  to  whom  alone  belong  "  the  times  and 
the  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  awu 
power."    Acts  i.  7. 

In  our  next  paper,  we  shall  trace  the  existence  of 
Omkns  in  more  modem  times. 

LONDON: 
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'HK  flourisliing  town  of  Lcipsic  is  important  in  a 
literary,  coiniiicrcial,  and  historical  point  of  view, 
and  under  these  three  heads  we  propose  to  consider 
it  at  present.  First,  however,  we  will  speak  of  its 
name  and  situation. 

Leipsie  was  originally  a  Slavonian  village,  built  at 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Parde  and  Plcisse,  and 
surrounded  by  lime  trees.  From  the  latter  circum- 
stance it  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  j  for  those 
trees  are  called  in  the  language  of  the  Slavonians 
Lip,  Lipa,  or  Lipsk.  The  town  now  occupies  a  site 
of  one  mile  in  length,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  breadth,  on  nn  extensive  plain,  well  watered  by  the 
two  rivers  already  mentioned,  and  by  two  others 
called  the  White  Elstcr  and  the  Luppe.  This  plain 
was  formerly  covered  with  swamps,  but  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Leipsie  increased  in  numbers,  the  soil 
was  gradually  drained,  the  marshes  filled  up,  cultiva- 
tion extended,  and  the  fertility  and  healthfulncss  of 
the  plain  greatly  promoted,  so  that  flourishing  villages 
now  occupy  the  ground  once  covered  with  pools  of 
stagnant  wafer. 

The  literary  celebrity  of  Leipsie  arises  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  singular  concentration  of  the  book, 
trade  of  Germany,  in  this  one  town.  Not  that  all 
the  productions  of  German  authors  are  necessarily 
printed  here  ;  but  it  is  the  method  of  carrying  on 
this  department  of  trade  in  Germany,  that  wherever 
a  book  may  have  been  printed,  it  must  be  sent  to 
Lcipsic  to  be  sold.  A  book  fair  is  held  twice  a  year 
at  Leipsie,  at  which  booksellers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  from'  Sweden,  Denmark,  the 
Netherlands,  France,  Russia,  and  England,  are  pre- 
sent.     The    most    important  fair,    and   that   which 
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attracts  the  greatest  number  of  foreigners,  is  tha 
Easter  Fair,  when  as  many  as  three  hundred  foreign 
booksellers  are  generally  present.  The  Leipsie 
annual  catalogue  of  books  shows  the  immense 
number  that  are  written  in  Germany.  Every  book- 
seller of  any  eminence  throughout  the  Confederation, 
has  an  agent  in  Leipsie  ;  and  though  it  may  appear 
a  circuitous  mode  of  executing  business  to  employ 
four  persons  in  the  sale  of  a  book  instead  of  two, 
it  is  doubtless  of  great  advantage  to  the  trade  thus 
to  possess  one  grand  emporium  of  literature,  to  which 
all,  either  personally,  or  by  means  of  agents  with 
whom  they  are  in  constant  communication,  may 
resort.  The  number  of  booksellers  and  musicsellers 
in  Leipsie  is  119,  the  number  of  sheets  annually 
printed  there  about  forty  millions,  and  the  weight 
of  bales  of  books  brought  thither  every  year  about 
30,000  cwt. 

From  this  statement,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
German  authors  and  publishers,  meeting  with  a 
ready  sale  for  their  works,  are  better  remunerated 
for  their  labour,  than  is  the  case  with  their  brethren 
in  other  countries.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
real  state  of  things.  In  Russel's  Tour  in  Germany 
we  meet  with  the  following  account  of  piratical 
printers  : — 

There  is  a  pest  called  NachdrUckerei,  or  Reprinting, 
which  (jnaws  on  tho  vitals  of  the  poor  author,  and  paralyzes 
the  most  enterprising  publisher.  Each  statu  of  the  Con- 
federation has  its  own  law  of  copy-right,  and  an  author 
is  secured  against  piracy  onlr  in  the  state  where  he  prints. 
But  he  writes  for  all,  for  they  all  speak  the  same  lannunKC. 
If  the  book  be  worth  anythinu,  it  is  iramc<liatcly  reprinii-tl 
in  some  neighbouring  slate,  and.  as  tho  pirate  p«>»  n"il>inif 
for  the  copy-riirht,  he  can  obviously  afford  to  uniler»ell  the 
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Thua  no  jniblishcr  can  afford  to  pay  a  high  price 
for  a  mauuKcript,  and  the  value  of  literary  labour  i» 
■Imoat  anuiliilatcd.  The  coarse  pnjKr  and  bud  type 
of  many  German  booka,  may  be  thua  accounted  for. 
It  is  to  the  intercat  of  the  publinhcr  to  make  his 
edition  as  cheap  aa  poasible,  that  the  inducement  to 
nprint  may  be  lesa,  and  he  will  of  course  avoid  as 
far  as  may  be,  the  risk  of  losing  by  his  speculation. 

At  Lvipsic  is  published  a  weekly  magazine  which 
has  an  extensive  sale  throughout  Germany.  It  is  on 
the  plan  of  the  Saturday  AlagatUe,  many  of  whose 
illu»traUoiu  have  been  caat  in  metal  for  the  German 
work. 

An  university  was  founded  at  Leipaic  in  1409  and 
confirmed  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth  in 
the  same  year.  During  four  centuriea  the  university 
of  Leipaic  ha«  had  the  fame  of  being  one  of  the 
most  eminent  in  Germany.  Ita  students  amount  to 
between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred,  and  the  pro- 
fessors, lecturers,  and  teachers,  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  The  library  belonging  to  this  institution 
was  formed  out  of  the  libraries  of  suppressed 
monastriea.  and  the  gifts  of  professors,  and  now 
contains  100,000  volumes  and  -1000  raanuscripU. 

The  celebrated  schools  of  St  Thomas  and  St. 
Nicholas,  the  Societies  for  the  cultivation  of  Science, 
of  Natural  History  and  Mineralogy,  of  National 
Language  and  Antiquities,  with  Academies  of  Design, 
Puintiug,  Architecture,  &c.,  have  added  to  the  fame  of 
Leipsic,  and  have  given  occasion  for  the  display  of 
talent  in  many  eminent  persons  connected  with  these 
institutions. 

Lcipsic  is  greatly  indebted  to  its  large  fairs  for  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  it  now  enjoys.  The  commerce 
which  draws  foreigners  of  almost  all  nations  to  these 
assemblages,  is  not  indeed  so  extensive  as  it  formerly 
was,  but  it  nevertheless  gives  employment  in  some 
way  or  other  to  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  describing  the  effect  produced  on  different 
travellers  by  the  busy  scene  which  is  presented  to 
their  notice  at  Leipsic,  Mr.  Russel  remarks: — 

Tb«  German,  the  Russian,  the  Pule,  the  Austrian,  the 
Italian,  the  Swi»s,  and  in  a  hundred  instances  the 
Fivnchraan,  has  seen  nuthin^  like  such  a  scene  of  coni- 
nwreial  activity,  and  possibly  will  see  nothing  like  it 
again : — such  regiments  of  bales,  such  mountains  of  woul- 
packs,  such  flrroaments  of  mirror>,  such  processions  of 
porters,  and  carters,  arc  to  hiiu  a  new  world ;  and  when 
the  novelty  has  worn  off,  he  forms  his  opinion  of  the  place, 
at  laat,  aceording  aa  he  has  been  seeking  money  ur 
anusement.  But  to  a  Briton,  fresh  from  his  own  country, 
the  chandler's  shop  of  Europe,  and  the  weaving  factory  of 
the  universe,  a  town  like  Leipsic  has  not  even  tlie  charm 
of  novelty  in  what  renders  it  striking  and  interesting  to 
oliier  pvuplo. 

The  principal  trade  at  the  Leipsic  fairs  is  in  horses, 
peltry  (that  is,  the  skins  of  different  wild  animals  before 
the  inner  side  has  undergone  the  process  of  tawing  or 
tanning),  cotton  stuffs,  and  cotton,  wool,  colonial 
produce,  English  and  French  goods,  books,  and 
works  of  art.  Between  eight  and  nine  thousand 
pnrcbatera  generally  assemble  at  the  great  fairs. 

In  an  historical  point  of  view  Lcipsic  is  a  place  of 
much  interest ;  ita  plains  arc  dull  and  monutonous, 
but  they  awaken  recollactious  of  important  battles, 
which  have  more  than  once  decided  the  fate  of 
Germany.  Of  these  we  aball  only  have  apace  to 
ineutiun  one,  and  that  the  most  recent  battle  and  of 
the  moat  general  iutcreat. 


The    conflict  which    took    place    on  the  plains  of 
Leipsic  in  the  mouth  of  October.   1813,  between  the 
allied  powers,  and  the  army  of  Napideon,  was  moat 
remarkable    for    the    inugnitudc    of    the    respective 
armies,    and    the    important    consequences   resulting 
from  it  to  the  rest  of  Europe.     A  part  of  the  allied 
forces  amoanting  to  120,000  men  advanced  in  three 
columns     against     Leipsic,     where     Napoleon     had 
assembled  bis  army.      His  whole  force  amounted  to 
80,000,  or  90,000  men,  the  corps  of  Ney  and  Ke(jiiier 
not    having    yet    joined    the    main     body.       Prince 
Schwartzenburg  commanded  the  allied  forces,  though 
the  monarchs  of  Austria,   Russia,  and   Prussia  were 
present.     Early  in  the  morning  of  the  1  (ith  October, 
he  began  the  attack  at  the  villages  of  IMarkleburg, 
Wachau,     and    Liebertwolkwitz,     and    carried    the 
enemy's    outposts.      The    battle    became    general    at 
about   nine    o'clock,    and    the  most  astonishing  in- 
trepidity was  displayed  on  both  sides :    the  cannon- 
ading is  said  to  have  been  the  most  powerful    and 
uninterrupted  ever  heard  by  the  oldest  soldiers.    The 
left  wing  of  the  allies  suffered  from  the  firmness  of 
the  brave  Poles,  who  kept  up  an  effective  fire,  and 
resisted  all  attempts  to  cniss  the  Pleissc.     Waeliuu 
was,    however,    the    scene    of   the    most    determined 
conflict,  and   here  Napoleon  repeatedly  attacked  the 
centre  of  the  allies.     The  arrival  of  Ney's  corps  from 
Delitsch,  which  occurred  at  this  time,  would  probably 
have  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  but  the  allies  also 
received    succour    by    the    appearance    of    General 
BiUcher,    and    Ney's    army    being   then    dispatched 
against  that  of  BIticher,  the  opportunity  of  turning 
the  scale  against  the  allies,  by  the  union  of  his  forces 
with  those  of  Napoleon  was  lost.     Towards  evening 
the  armies  were  pretty  nearly  in  the    same  relative 
position  as  before  the  battle,  and  though  Napoleon 
claimed    the    advantage,    and   caused    the    bells    of 
Leipsic  to  be  rung  in  hononr  of  his  victory,  it  was 
evident  that  the  allies  had  suffered  little  more  than 
the  French. 

The  arrival  of  the  northern  army,  which  Napoleon 
had  not  in  the  least  expected,  but  of  which  he  gained 
information  before  the  allies  had  received  the  news, 
made  him  anxious  to  retreat.  On  the  17th  of 
October  therefore  he  attempted  to  negociate  with 
the  allies,  by  means  of  a  captive  Austrian  Cotint. 
He  is  said  to  have  proposed  an  armistice,  and  to 
have  asked  permission  to  cross  the  Saal  without 
opposition,  on  his  cession  of  the  fortresses  of  the 
Oder  and  the  Vistula.  But  these  measures,  which 
suHiciently  manifested  his  insecurity,  were  not 
listened  to  ;  especially  as  intelligence  had  now  reached 
the  allied  powers  of  the  arrival  of  the  northern 
army,  before  which  Marshal  Ney  and  the  Duke  of 
Ragusa  retreated  over  the  Barde  to  Schonfeld. 

Napoleon  was  now  reduced  (October  18th)  to 
sustain  a  defensive  battle,  and  took  up  a  position 
between  the  Pleisse  and  Barde,  and  taking  his  station 
in  the  middle  of  his  guard,  he  sent  aid  to  every  weak 
point,  and  superintended  the  whole.  Thus  he  was 
enabled  to  fill  the  chasms  made  by  the  heavy  firing 
of  the  allies,  and  to  repair  the  disadvantages  of  his 
situation  by  his  own  activity  and  watchfulness. 
But  the  retreat  was  exceedingly  diflicult :  no  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  for  such  an  event,  no  briciers 
prepared  for  crossing  the  river?,  and  Lcipsic 
hud  been  but  slightly  fortified  a  short  time  br:  ;  . 
Poniatowski  and  Macdonald  were  appointed  to  cover 
the  retreat,  bnt  no  sooner  had  the  allies  discovered 
that  the  position  of  the  French  was  abandoned  than 


they  assailed  Leipsic  on  all  sides,  and  after  a  desperate 
conflict,  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  two  of  the 
gates.     The  confusion  and  disorder  which  now  pre- 
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vailed  is   beyond   dcicriijtion.    There   wa*   but  one 

briil;?c  over  the  EUter,  and  that  having  been  blown 

U|>  too  noon,  the  fliitht  wan  changed  into  wild  dcipe- 

ration.    Napoleon  himself  had  readied  tliat  bridge  not 

^itJKXit  dillirultjr,  and  the  bands  of  Maedonald  and 

[poniatowiky  being  too  late,  were  obliged  to  construct 

fcot  bridge  in  the  gardens  of  Ileichcnbaeh  j    but  it 

(not  ntrong  enongh  for  the  mass  that  crowded  on 

[It,    and    the    greater    part    jierished    in    the    waters. 

Ir.  Rnssel  thus  mentions  the  event:  — 

The  Elslor,  which  runs  through  part  of  the  luburbs,  and 

eranioneil  tlio  flnni  dciitructioii  of  the  French  army,  i*  ni 

pality  but  a  ditch,  and  neither  a  deep  nor  a  broad  one. 

Vhcro  it  washes  tho  giirdon  of  Mr.  Hoichenbach'a  Bunimor 

livilion,  it   received    I'uniatowski   who,    already  wounded, 

^  mk  hit  way  through  the  garden,  when  all  wai  lost,  and 

iunk,  with  his  wounded  horse,  in  this  apparently  innocuous 

livulet.     A  plain  stone  marks  tho  spot  wliero  tho  body  was 

libund ;    and  in  tho  garden  itself,  an  unadorned  cenotaph 

■as  been  erected  by  private  atluction,  to  tho  memory  of  the 

^Polish  chief. 

The  French  are  taid  to  have  loit  in  thit  important 
engagement,  in  prisoners,  killed  and  wounded,  sixty 
thiMi-iund  men,  while  tho  loss  of  the  victors  has  been 
estimated  at  forty-five  thousand.  Many  parts  of  the 
city  of  Leipsic  still  bear  traces  of  the  conflict,  and 
the  inhabitants  carefully  preserve  the  memorials  of 
the  Volkartchlacht,  or  '"Battle  of  the  People." 
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RECOLLECTIONS    OF    PERSIA. 

(From  Uaron  Koarr's  Reminintncu.) 
TEHERAN. 

ect«  of  Teheran— Filth,  but  no  thiiA        "       <rv— No  occupation 

for  Optrallvcs— OpprcMion  of  tin  I'eniia— Bataara 

Slory-tellinj  —  Tho   Animal   Kiii_  -le  —  Th«   Persian 

Wagoners— The  l'alac«»— Throne uf  iha  Peacock— First  crown- 
ing of  the  present  Shah. 

TiiK  present  residence  of  the  Padisha,  or  Persian 
sovereign,  is  divided  into  several  quarters,  each  desig- 
nated by  its  particular  name  ;  such  as  '*  Shirarun," 
the  Armenian  quarter,  "Shah  Abdul  Azinis,"  &c. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  separate  precinct,  called 
"  Tho  Ark"  or  citadel,  which  contains  the  Shah's 
palace,  several  Mosques,  the  Barracks  in  which  the 
Sarbases  or  guards  are  quartered,  and  the  residences 
of  the  principal  persons  employed  about  the  court. 
The  Ark  is  somewhat  cleanlier  than  the  rest  of 
Teheran,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  on  which  a  few 
cannon  are  mounted,  and  has  a  guard  posted  at  its 
gates,  which  are  shut  at  night,  when  none  are  admitted 
unless  provided  with  a  pass  from  the  police.  The 
•trcets  are  not  lighted  at  night,  so  that  no  person  of 
any  sort  of  respectability  sets  his  foot  beyond  his 
threshold,  except  with  lanthorn  in  hand ;  without 
such  a  compatiion,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  delve 
his  way  across  the  holes  and  pits,  which  desecrate 
the  highways  of  Teheran,  without  doing  homage  to  its 
filth  and  neglect.  You  need  be  under  no  apprehension 
from  thieves,  for  robbing  by  night  is  so  rare,  that  1 
never  heard  of  such  an  occurrence  during  the  whole 
of  my  stay  here.  Well  may  we — civilized  Europeans 
as  we  call  ourselves — take  shame  from  the  comparison, 
and  mend  our  manners.  You  may  walk  through 
crowds  in  any  part  of  Persia,  every  pocket  full  of 
valuables,  and,  on  reaching  home,  find  that  no  pains 
have  been  taken  to  ease  you  of  the  minutest  fraction 
of  your  load. 

The  streets  swarm  in  the  day  time  with  beggars 
from  every  region  in  Asia,  their  attire  as  diversified  as 
their  extraction.  I  know  not  of  any  capiul  which  is 
«o  deluged  with  the  representatives  of  idleness  and 
indigence,  or  where  both  present  themselves  in  so  foul 
and  disgusting  a  shape.  As  much  of  all  this  proceeds 
from  the  absence  of  any  feeling  or  care  for  the  aged 


and  indigent  on  the  part  of  the  mlir~  — — a»  from 

the  want  of  employment  which  ex  lie  f^tft 

mass  of  the  people.    IIow  indeed  can  (  j;  '  be 

found  for  them  in  a  counti'y  where  the  i  .  en 

of  agriculture  are  insuHitient  to  ii^ 

poj)ulation  ?      In  Europe  we  ha  ].a- 

tion  for  the  lower   classes;    such   u*   bn,  die 

edifices  and  private  b')ii"ci,  making  and  tn  .,d«, 

excavating  or  cl'  iials,  con-'  .nlwaya^ 

working   in  man-  ^   of  every  .    ;on,  &Je.| 

all  these  means  of  (ubsistencc  are,  however,  compa* 
ratively  unknown  in  Persia.  And  to  this  evil,  yoa 
may  add  sterility  of  soil,  want  of  navigable  stream*, 
dilFiculty  of  intercourse,  and  the  beauty  of  the  cli- 
mate, which  is  little  adapted  to  induce  exertion.  Tbia 
state  of  things  is  aggravated  by  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  Persia  is  languishing)  here  evcrjr 
source  of  prosperity  is  monopolized  by  those  who 
stand  highest  in  the  scale,  whether  in  rank  or  fortune, 
— a  state  of  things  which  leaves  the  property  of  the 
weaker  at  the  mercy  of  tho  stronger,  renders  every 
provincial  governor  sole  and  arbitrary  disposer  of 
private  property,  and  calls  none  to  account  for  th;;ir 
oflicial  doings.  Each  province  ia  in  fact  farmed  ont 
to  the  governor,  and  when  the  period  comes  for 
making  his  rent  good,  he  levies  and  extorta  the  meana 
with  tyrant  recklessness,  caring  neither  for  life  nor 
property,  and  making  choice  of  the  unprotected  as  hia 
special  victims. 

Now  we  will  return  to  the  capital.  Here  jrou  will  lee 
khans  without  number,  who  have  been  ruined  by  the 
infamous  proceedings  of  these  provincial  governors 
and  their  satellites,  crowding  round  the  gates  of  the 
Shah's  palace  in  the  hope  of  finding  protection  and 
redress,  but  doomed  by  the  remorseless  hive  of 
courtiers  who  surround  the  throne  and  bar  all  acceia 
to  it,  to  end  their  days  in  penury  and  wretchedneM. 
IIow  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  governor  is  a  prince 
burthened  in  general  with  a  numerous  family,  and 
accustomed  from  earliest  years  to  the  luxuries  of  a 
court ;  with  an  expenditure  far  beyond  his  own  meana, 
through  what  channel  can  he  supply  the  deficiency, 
but  through  his  underlings  in  office  ?  These  tools  must 
therefore  plunder  tho  khans;  the  khan  pounces  npoa 
the  bey  ;  and  the  bey  upon  his  inferiors.  Hence  haa 
bepgary  become  the  curse  of  Persia  }  there  is  neither 
dilliculty  nor  doubt  as  to  its  origin. 

The  Bazaars  of  Teheran  are  constructed  in  the 
form  of  long,  covered  corridors,  lighted  from  above. 
On  either  side  of  the  interior,  are  ranges  of  shops, 
occupied  by  dealers  and  working  people,  each  qnietly 
plying  his  avocation  ;  you  will  see  one  making  horse- 
shoes, another  giving  swords  an  edge,  a  third  cobbling 
slippers,  a  fourth  cutting  tobacco  pipes  out  of  long 
canes,  a  fifth  baking  bread,  and  a  sixth  cooking 
"  pilau, "  a  favourite  eastern  dish.  The  Bazaar  is  both 
a  market  and  a  factory;  and  the  head  manufacturer  in 
the  establishment  is  the  purveyor  of  victuals.  There 
is  no  European  delicacy  of  feeling  here  ;  for  when  "the 
faithful"  is  an  hungered,  his  craving  does  not  suffer 
any  abatement,  even  though  a  pilgrim  may  be  seated 
on  his  right  hand,  undergoing  the  operation  of  shaving, 
or  a  cadaverous  invalid,  on  his  left,  expectant  of  relief 
from  the  opening  of  a  vein.  The  Bazaars  are  Uke- 
wise  a  favourite  place  of  resort  for  the  idle  and  the  in- 
quisitive, as  well  as  the  master  that  wants  a  servant, 
and  the  servant  who  wants  a  master.  The  Persians 
are  fond  to  excess  of  story-telling  ;  and  here  the  best 
are  to  be  heard.  Whilst  in  Teheran,  I  observed  a  man 
sitting  in  an  open  space  before  the  gate  of  the  Bazaar, 
with  a  goat  crouching  beside  him  ;  a  host  of  long 
beards  were  crowding  round  him,  and  he  made  them 
pay  for  his  tales  of  wonder.      You  can  scarcely  enter 
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into  the  ipirit  of  the  Araiian  Nightt,  unlex  you  have 
bad  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  one  of  these  talc- 
mongert ;  and  tliey  are  as  cunning  as  Shchcrazade 
hrrsflf,  for  they  spin  out  their  narratives  to  such  a 
length,  Uiat  their  audience  must  go  without  the  con- 
clusion, unless  they  return  for  it  the  day  after.  The 
goat  is  a  principal  personage  in  the  plot ;  it  being 
his  doom,  (why  and  wherefore,  I  know  not,)  to  play 
the  part  of  representative  of  his  Satanic  Majesty. 
It  was  not  the  goat  alone  who  threw  a  shade  of 
orispnalitr  about  the  scene,  for  some  few  paces  oiT,  I 
perceived  a  |ki1c  stuck  in  the  ground,  with  a  man's 
head  empaled  on  the  top  of  it,  and  the  trunk  lying  at 
its  foot ;  they  were  the  remains  of  a  hapless  Mussul- 
man, who  had  bi-eu  taught  thieving,  and  executed  on 
the  spot  three  days  before. 

Tlic  streets  of  Teheran  have  never  been  cleaned 
since  the  place  was  built ;  there  is  no  call  for  such  a 
process  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  any  friend  of 
the  animal  kingdom  may  here  study  it  gratuitously. 
The  public  ways  are  infested  with  the  remains  of 
camels,  apes,  mules,  horses,  dogs,  and  cats  ;  and  here 
they  lie,  until  some  starving  dog  strips  the  bones  off 
their  flesh,  and  leaves  them  to  the  gradual  corrosion 
of  time.  The  climate  of  this  country  is  favourable  to 
such  neglect  as  this,  for  in  any  other  spot  half  the 
population  would  be  carried  off  by  it ;  here  the  air  is 
so  dry,  that  bodies,  instead  of  undergoing  the  process 
of  putrefaction,  generally  moulder  away.  The  site 
of  Teheran  has  not  been  happily  chosen  ;  encompassed 
by  hills  of  various  elevations  on  every  side,  it  lies  in  a 
perfect  ravine, — so  much  so,  that  you  cannot  walk 
three  or  four  miles  out  of  the  town,  without  finding 
yourself  on  a  level  with  the  tops  of  the  trees  within  it. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  gentle,  refreshing  breeze,  is  never 
to  be  felt,  but  tempests  of  exceeding  violence,  and 
long  duration,  are  frequent.  The  place  is  supplied 
with  water  from  two  little  streams,  which  flow  down 
from  the  surrounding  heights  ;  and  with  so  scant  a 
provision,  no  wonder  that  the  good  folks  of  Teheran, 
and  its  vicinity,  should  lay  great  store  by  it.  Sub- 
terraneous pipes  lead  the  water  into  almost  every  street, 
and  branch  pipes  afterwards  C(mvey  it  into  cisterns 
or  basins  for  private  use.  In  this  way  every  one  is 
supplied  with  water  in  rotation,  once  in  five  or  seven 
days  :  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  it  in  summer, 
when  the  reservoirs  become  foul  and  stinking  ;  and 
the  malignant  evaporation,  which  rises  from  them, 
is  one  of  the  prominent  causes  of  the  sicknesses  in- 
numerable, which  rage  during  the  summer  season. 

There  are,  I  was  told,  nineteen  caravanserays  in 
this  city,  where  the  travelling  dealers  and  Ithalvadars, 
or  wagoners,  take  up  their  abode.  The  latter  form 
a  caste  of  men  quite  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
l><>pulation.  Honesty  forms  the  leading  feature  in 
their  character.  In  their  clothing,  too,  they  differ 
from  the  commonalty,  and  their  dialect  is  unintelli- 
gible to  foreigners.  Their  mules  are  their  domestic 
companions,  and  follow  their  orders  without  the  ap- 
I '.  uiic  of  the  lash.  I  saw  one  of  these  poor  crea- 
Tur's,  when,  either  from  sloth  or  fatigue,  he  refused 
to  move,  summon  fresh  energy  to  his  work,  after  an 
affectionate  remonstrance  from  bis  master. 

The  mosque  of  Feth  Ali  Shah,  though  one  of  the 
principal  edifices  in  Teheran,  has  little  to  boast  of,  in 
i-liiie  of  ita  little  gilt  cupola.  Besides  this,  there  are 
thirty-one  other  places  of  Mahometan  worship,  and 
two  Armenian  churches,  of  which  as  little  can  be 
said. 

Unless  bora  with  the  tute  of  a  Pcraian,  there  ii 
small  chance  that  an  European  will  be  captivated 
cither  with  the  exterior  or  interior  of  their  palaces. 
The  Asiatic,  especially  the  Persian,  has  no  idea  of  a 


lout-ensemble  i  he  has  not  an  eye  to  find  fault  with 
the  discrepancy  between  luxury  in  one  quarter  and 
filth  in  another.  In  proof,  I  will  instance  the  snloon 
which  contains  the  celebrated  Takritans,  or  Throne  of 
the  Peacock,  which  Nadir  Shah  brought  back  from 
his  Indian   ■  i.      It   is  covered  with   plates  of 

gold,  and  ri  -_  ;  with  diamonds,  emeralds,  and 

rubies,  of  almost  inappreciable  value  ;  the  ceilings  are 
splendid,  and  the  sides  of  the  apartment  are  hung 
with  handsome  shawls.  But  look  towards  the  door, 
and  you  will  observe  the  posts  to  be  scarcely  at  right 
angles  ;  carry  yotir  eyes  beyond  it,  and  they  come  in 
contact  with  a  staircase,  not  merely  mean  and  crooked, 
but  fa.st  verging  to  decay.  One  of  the  upurtments  is 
furnished  after  a  curious  fashion  ;  the  floor  is  beset 
with  china  and  glass,  presented  to  the  Shah  by  Euro- 
pean courts ;  huddled  together  in  admirable  confusion, 
stand  tea-pots,  cups  and  saucers,  decanters,  washing- 
basons,  cups,  glasses,  dishes,  coffee-pots,  milk-jugs, 
&c.,  with  a  narrow  way  between  them  for  visitors,  and 
a  small  open  space,  where  the  late  Shah  received  his 
guests.  There  is  an  enormous  fan,  formed  of  linen, 
made  fast  to  the  ceiling  of  the  Summer  refectory, 
which  two  attendants  swing  backwards  and  forwards 
by  means  of  a  r(>pe,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the 
atmosphere. 

I  was  present  when  the  reigning  Shah  entered 
Teheran,  and  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  on  the 
throne.  Having  dismounted,  he  proceeded  to  the 
palace,  Nigaristan,  and  after  bedizening  his  breast 
and  hands  with  diamonds  and  pearls,  placed  a  little 
crown  on  his  head.  The  English  and  Russian  am- 
bassadors, with  their  retinues,  ranged  themselves  on 
cither  side  of  the  throne  ;  and  behind  it,  Manutshc- 
her  Khan,  the  eunuch  and  minister  of  the  home  de- 
partment, bearing  the  royal  sword,  and  Khosru  Khan, 
another  eunuch,  bearing  the  royal  shield,  took  their 
stations.  There  was  no  one  else  in  the  apartment ; 
but  in  the  garden  facing  the  windows  we  observed 
the  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  the  kuimakam,  vizier, 
the  Solomon  of  the  kingdom,  a  number  of  priests,  and 
others. 

When  all  had  taken  their  proper  berths,  a  Mullah 
stepped  forward  from  the  crowd,  and  «-jaculated  a 
short  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  youthful  monarch ;  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  poet  royal,  who  recited  a 
lengthy  ode  in  honour  of  Mohammed  Shah,  com- 
paring his  master  to  the  sun  and  moon,  the  planets 
and  stars,  and  all  sorts  of  other  tilings.  It  is  in  vain 
for  me  to  look  back  and  wish  that  I  had  taken  down 
all  the  nonsense  he  launched  on  the  occasion.  His 
majesty,  however,  sore  wearied  with  his  journey,  and 
ready  to  sink  under  the  load  of  valuables  that  decked 
his  royal  person,  could  stand  the  infliction  no  longer; 
so  he  made  short  work  with  the  Sclam,  (greeting),  and 
the  auditory  walked  off  to  their  homes,  amidst  clouds 
of  smoke  from  their  kalians  (hookahs).  The  savoury 
fume  of  the  famed  leaf  of  Shiraz  wound  its  way 
through  the  water-bowl  and  its  h)ng  silken  pipes,  and 
gave  the  noses  of  all  the  rich  and  great  of  Persia  a 
"  heavenly  regale."  The  solemnity  of  Mohammed 
Shah's  inauguration  will  "  nestle,  as  a  perennial  rose, 
in  the  memorative  flower-bed  of  these  fortunate 
beings  "  whose  heads  may  happen  to  remain  on  their 
shoulders. 


O  sacred  aorrou!  by  wnoiii  souls  arc  tried, 
Honl  not  to  pnnish  mortals,  Jnit  to  t;uu\e; 
If  thou  art  iniiic,  (ami  wlio  sli.'iU  i>rou(lly  Jai-o 
To  tell  his  Maker,  lie  Ims  had  lii.s  hli,i.re  ?) 
Still  lot  mo  feel  for  wlint  thy  )iaii(,'H  arc  sent, 
And  be  my  gmdo  and  not  uiy  punishmcat! 

Crabrc. 
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WniTSUALL    PAtACC,   IX    TRC    TIUK   Or    CHARLES   THE    FIRIT. 


There  arc  but  few  of  our  London  readers  who,  on 
crossing  from  the  Horse  Guards  to  Whitehall  Chapel, 
are  aware  that  the  elegant  building  before  them  once 
formed  part  of  a  royal  palace  of  vast  extent, — a 
pahu-c  which  was  the  principal  residence  of  the 
English  monarchs  after  the  occupation  of  Westminster 
Palace  (of  which  Westminster  Hall  formed  a  part), 
and  before  the  erection  of  St.  James's  Palace.  This 
palace,  under  the  names  of  York  House,  York  Place, 
York  Palace,  and  Wliitehall  Palace,  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned by  our  historians;  and  we  propose  to  give  a 
■hort  sketch  of  its  history. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
Earl  of  Kent,  had  a  mansion  on  the  site  of  Whitehall, 
■which  he  rented  or  leased  from  the  monks  of  West- 
minster. At  his  death  he  left  it  to  the  church  of  the 
Black  Friars,  near  "  Oldboume "  (Ilolborn) ;  the 
brotherhood  of  which  afterwards  sold  it  to  Walter 
Gray,  Archbishop  of  York.  Although  it  thus  became 
his  own  private  property,  he  bequeathed  it  to  the 
successive  holders  of  the  sec  of  York;  and  it  thus 
became  the  town  residence  of  the  Archbishops  of 
York  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  and  was  known 
M  York  Place. 

The  last  archiepiscopal  inhabitant  of  the  mansion 
was  Cardinal  Wolsey.  This  extraordinary  man  was 
made  Archbishop  of  York  in  l.")22,  and  York  Place 
became  a  scene  of  almost  regal  splendour.  His 
establishment  included  nine  or  ten  young  lords,  six- 
teen chaplains,  and  four  counsellors.  "  He  had  also," 
■ays  Cavendish, — 

A  great  number  daily  attending  on  him,  both  of  noble- 
taea  and  worthy  gentlemen,  of  great  estimation  and  pos- 
•e»«ions,  with  no  small  numbcrof  the  tallest  yeomen  ho  could 
g«t  ki  all  the  realm.  In  his  Halt  ho  had  daily  three 
•»poei»l  tables,  furnished  with  three  principal  oflicers;  that 
iito  say,  a  Steward,  which  was  always  a  Dean  or  a  Priest; 
•  Treasurer,  a  knight;  and  a  Comptroller,  an  esquire;  which 
bore  always,  within  his  house,  their  white  staves.  In  his 
privy  Kitchen  he  had  a  master  cook,  who  went  daily  in 
dainnsk,  satin  or  velvet,  with  a  chain  of  gold  about  his 
neck.  In  his  Chapel  he  had  a  dean,  who  was  always  a 
great  clerk  and  a  divine:  a  sub-dean,  a  repeater  of  the 

2 aire,  a  gospeller,  a  pistcUcr,  and  twelve  singing  priests. 
►f  scholars,  ho  had  first,  a  master  of  the  children;  twelve 
singing  children,  and  sixteen  singing  men.  But  to  speak 
of  the  furniture  of  his  chapel  passcth  my  capacity  to  declare 
the  number  of  the  costly  ornaments  and  rich  jewel's  that  were 


occupied  in  the  same  contmually ;  for  I  hare  seen  there,  in 
a  procession,  worn  forty-four  copes  of  one  suit,  very  rich, 
besides  the  sumptuous  crosses,  candlesticks,  and  other 
necessary  ornaments  to  the  comely  furniture  of  the  tame. 
Ho  had  two  cross-bearers  and  two  pillar-bearers:  and  in 
his  chamber,  his  high-chamberlain,  his  vice-ehamberlain, 
twelve  gentlemen-ushers,  daily  waiters,  &c.  Then  had  he 
of  gentlemen,  cup-bearers,  carvers,  ser\ers,  and  waiters, 
forty  persons;  of  yeomen  \ishers  he  had  six;  of  grooms  in 
his  chamber,  eight,  of  ycomonof  his  chamber  he  hail  forty- 
six  daily  to  attend  upon  his  person:  he  had  also  a  priest 
there,  which  was  his  almoner,  to  attend  upon  his  table  at 
dinner. 

Henry  the  Eighth  was  frequently  entertained  at 
York  House;  and  important  councils  were  held  there, 
particularly  one  of  bishops,  scholars  and  casuists,  to 
consult  about  the  question  of  Henry's  divorce  from 
Queen  Catharine.  But  the  time  was  come  whea 
Wolsey  was  doomed  to  fall,  and  York  Place  to  become 
a  royal  residence.  The  historical  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  disgrace  of  Wolsey  we  cannot  detail 
here;  suflice  it  to  say,  that  Wolsey  was  compelled  to 
give  up  his  palace,  and  Henry  removed  there  almost 
immediately; — from  which  time  it  remained  a  royal 
residence  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  years. 

The  king  immediately  proceeded  to  enlarge  the 
palace  by  building  additional  erections  quite  across 
what  is  now  the  street  of  Whitehall,  and  connecting 
them  with  St.  James's  Park.  There  was  a  gate-house 
built  across  the  street  and  designed  by  the  eminent 
painter  Hans  Holbein,  a  long  gallery,  a  tilt-yard,  a  ten- 
nis-court, a  cock-pit,  a  bowling-green,  ind  other  places 
which  were  at  that  time  deemed  necessary  appendages 
to  a  royal  residence.  On  the  25th  of  January,  1,533, 
Henry  was  married  to  Anne  Boleyne  at  this  palace. 

We  must  pass  over  many  important  events  which 
were  transacted  at  this  palace  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  Mary,  and 
come  down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In 
15S1,  the  king  of  France  sent  some  comnii.«?i(>ncrs 
to  England,  to  treat  of  a  mariage  between  Elizabeth 
and  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  The  Queen  built  a  new 
Banquctting  House  at  Whitehall  Palace  on  the  grand 
occasion;  and  as  this  banquetting  house  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  building  which  we  now  call  Whitehall 
Chapel,  we  will  give  a  descriptiou  of  it,  in  the  quaint 
language  of  Holinshed: — 


ui 
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Tkj>  y««u,  Cagiintt  the  eoarias  of  certain  rommis- 
mnara  oat  of  Fnace  into  Cnzlanii.)  by  hir  M3jc>t:e.< 
apfOuitaMDt,  on  the  uxth  ;.  th  diaie  of  March  io 

tha  «onHB|(WiB|  Baster  :,MJk*ttimg  Homu  w*t 

becua  at  Waahainater,  on  lit*  toutb-weat  aid*  of  bir 
Maieatiaa  palaea  of  Whitehall,  laade  in  maiuMr  and  forme 
•f  a  long  aqnan,  throe  hnndfad  thirtk  and  t»o  foot  in 
TTi — .  abMt  thinie  prineipela  sada  of  great  masts, 
keing  fartie  Im*  in  lai^th  a  peeee,  standing  upright: 
betoene  f  wy  one  of  thtee  nasts,  tea  foot  asunder  and 
non.  The  walles  of  this  boose  vera  dosed  with  ranuat, 
and  paint"^  all  the  entsides  of  the  same  most  artiAciallie, 
with  a  worke  called  riistike,  moeh  like  stone.  This  bouse 
had  twe  handled,  ninelie  and  two  lights  of  glasse.  I^e 
■idei  within  die  aame  hoaae  wera  made  with  ten  heights  oi* 
dtgieaa  far  paofle  to  atond  vpoo,  and  in  the  top  of  this 
boose  was  wiooght  eonningUe  rpoa  eanuas,  works  of  iuie 
and  bolUe,  with  peodanla  anda  of  wiekar  rods,  garnished 
with  baie,  inie,  and  all  manner  of  strange  flowers  garnished 
with  spengWa  of  faU.  as  also  beauUfted  with  hanging 
toseew  auade  of  holbe  and  inie.  with  all  manner  of  strange 
fruits,  M  iwiinegianala.  etangea,  pompions,  eooambert, 
grapes,  carrets.  with  sach  other  like,  spangled  with  gold 
and  moat  richly  hanged.  Betwixt  Aese  workes  of  baies  and 
inie  were  great  spaces  of  eanuas,  which  was  moa  cunnioglie 
painted,  the  doods  with  starres,  the  sunne  and  aunne  besai, 
with  divers  other  cotes  of  sundrie  sorts  beloaging  to  the 
Qoeen's  llaieelask  OMMt  liefaly  garaisbed  with  ^otd.  There 
vote  of  ■■  ■OBoar  ef  peraoas  working  on  this  hoase,  to 
tte  nomh^  of  three  hundred  seaeotie  and  fiue;  two  men 
had  miscfaaneea,  tbeooe  brohe  his  lag,  and  so  did  the  other. 
This  boose  was  mode  in  three  weeks  and  three  days,  and 
was  ended  the  eighteenth  dar  of  .\pril ;  and  cost  one 
thminml  seoen  htrndred  Ibrtie  and  foure  pounds,  nineteene 
■bffiogib  and  od  mooie,  as  I  iras  crediblie  informed  by  the 
wonUpAiI  maialer.  Thomas  Graue,  snrueior  ^mto'  hir 
Maiastifs  w«rks,  who  aenied  and  gaue  order  for  the  tame, 
as  afpaareth  by  record. 

In  this  Banqtettimg  Houte  the  commissioners  were 
samptaoosly  entertained;  and  on  the  following  day, 
toomaments,  inaai]iMa,  and  pageants  of  various 
deociiptioiu  were  given  in  the  tilt-yard  belonging  to 
the  palace  (which  occupied  the  portion  of  ground 
between  what  are  now  the  Horse- Gnartls  and  the 
T^reosory). 

Feastings,  masqueings,  &c.,  were  repeatedly  held 
ia  Whitehall  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  but  these 
«e  must  pasa  over,  and  proceed  to  the  reign  of  the 
next  sovereign,  James  the  First. 

Daring  James's  reign,  Whitehall  was  the  scene  of 
eren  greater  pomp  and  display  than  in  the  preceding 
reigiL  On  Twelfth-Day,  1605,  the  young  Prince 
CharWa  (afterwards  Charles  the  First),  was  created 
Doke  of  York,  with  great  pomp  and  splendour.  In 
the  evening  the  Qtieen's  masque  called  "  Blacknesse  " 
was  performed  in  the  Banquetting  House  j — the 
Queen,  and  eleven  of  the  moat  beautiful  ladies  of  her 
court,  were  the  chief  masquers  and  dancers,  under  the 
names  of  the  daughters  of  Niger. 

A  similar  entertainment  was  given  at  Whitehall  on 
the  occasion  of  another  royal  Prince,  Henry,  being 
created  Prince  of  Wales;  the  day  after  the  ceremony 
was  paced  "with  a  most  gloriotu  Matke,  till  within 
half  aa  hoar  of  the  son's  rising ;  and  on  the  third 
day  waa  a  graad  tilting- match,  a  gallant-sea  fight,  and 
■nny  tare  and  cxcdkent  fire-works,  which  were  aeen 
bjr  more  than  half  a  million  of  people." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Priaoen 
Ehzabeth  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  which  took  place  at 
Whitefaal],  a  maaqae  was  performed  by  the  Peers, 
■iitliir  by  the  miuibtn  of  the  Temple,  and  others 
again  by  the  heiMWii  of  Lincoln's  Iiu  and  Gray's 
laa. 

In  1 60C  Jamea  palled  down  the  slight  Banqoetting 
Hoaae  erected  by  Elizabeth,  aad  Imilt  another  in  a 
aope  — hatwtial  manoer,  aad  of  a  moch  larger  size. 
But  this  was  fated  to  be  soon  deatrayed:  ia  1619  a 
fire  took  place,  which  Stowe  thtu  dcaoibca:— 


About  ten  a  clocke,  m  the  morning,  rpon  Tuesday  the 
12  of  January,  the  feire  Banquetting  House  at  Whitehall 
wasvpoothe  sodaine  all  flaming  a  fire,  from  end  to  end,  and 
side  to  side,  before  it  was  discerned  or  descryde  by  any 
persons  or  passengers,  either  by  scent  or  smoke;  at  sight 
whereof  the  court  being  tore  amaied,  sent  speedy  newes  to 
the  great  lords  of  the  Counc«ll,  who  were  then  but  newlv  set 
in  the  Guildhall  in  London,  about  excessive  and  disorderly 
buildings;  but  they  all  arose  and  returned  to  ^Vhitehall, 
and  gave  directions  to  the  multitude  of  people  to  suppreste 
the  flame,  and  by  hooke  to  pull  downe  tome  other  adjoining 
buildings,  to  prevent  the  furious  fire,  and  so  by  their  care 
and  th«  people's  labour,  the  flame  »■»<  "•'•■■  ■  ■"  ■  ■•'.  by 
tweh-e   a  cloeke:  besides  the   Ban  qui  '  :ere 

were  diuers  lodgings  burned  and  Ihew; — „;  llice 

of  the  Privy  Signet,   which  was  ^mder  the  Banquetting 
House. 

The  cooseqaence  of  this  fire  was,  that  the  king 
contemplated  the  rebuilding  of  the  whole  palace  j  and 
Inigo  Jones,  the  eminent  architect,  designed  plans  for 
a  palace  so  extensive  that  the  royal  ptirse  could  not 
bear  the  expence ;  and  the  only  part  actually  rebuilt 
was  the  Banquetting  House,  which  still  exists  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimeiu  of  architectural 
symmetry  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  a  building  of  three 
stories  externally.  The  lowest  is  rusticated,  with 
seven  small  square  blank  windows,  and,  by  its  solidity, 
forms  a  substantial  base  fur  the  beautiful  superstruc- 
ture. The  principal  story  is  adorned  in  the  centre  by 
four  Ionic  columns,  and  on  each  flank  by  two  pilas- 
ters, with  proper  entablature  and  base  ;  and  the  angles 
are  ornamented  with  ante  ;  between  the  columns  and 
the  pilasters  is  a  row  of  windows,  with  semicircular 
and  angular  pediments  resting  on  consoles.  The 
entablature  serves  as  pedestals  to  the  Corinthian 
columns  and  pilasters  of  the  third  story  ;  column  being 
placed  over  column,  and  pilaster  over  pilaster.  From 
the  capitals  were  carried  sculptured  festoons,  meeting 
in  the  centre  with  masks  and  other  ornaments:  the 
the  windows  of  this  story  have  square  cornices,  rest- 
ing on  consoles.  This  story  is  also  crowned  with  its 
proper  entablatore,  on  which  is  raised  the  balustrade 
with  attic  pedestals  between,  which  crowns  the  work. 

This  elegant  Banquetting  House,  and  the  older 
parts  of  the  palace,  continued  to  be  the  scene  of 
masques  and  banquets  during  the  remainder  of 
James's  reign,  and  also  in  that  of  his  successor, 
Charles  the  First.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  decapita- 
tion of  the  last-mentioned  unfortunate  monarch,  an 
event  which  is  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers. 
During  the  Commonwealth,  the  palace  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Oliver  Cromwell,  but,  from  the  apparent 
sternness  of  his  character,  was  not  the  scene  of 
much  gaiety. 

Our  engraving  represents  a  portion  of  the  palace 
as  it  existed  in  those  days.  The  elegant  building  ia 
the  centre  is  the  Banquetting  Hotise  still  standing ; 
and  the  building  on  the  right  is  the  Gate-House  built 
across  the  street  by  Hans  Holbein. 

Under  the  next  sovereign,  Charles  the  Second,  such 
scenes  of  licentiousness  and  debauchery  disgraced 
Whitehall  Palace,  that  we  gladly  pass  them  over,  and 
come  down  to  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  1G91  a  considerable  portion  of  the  palace 
was  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1 698,  the  entire  edifice,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Banquetting  House,  still  remaining,  was  consumed. 
From  this  time,  St.  James's  Palace  became  the  royal 
residence ;  and  the  Banquetting  Hotise  remained 
useless  for  some  years. 

At  length,  in  the  reign  of  tieorge  the  First,  it  was 
converted  into  a  chapel  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the 
military,  with  pews  for  the  officers,  seats  for  the  pri- 
vates, kc,  of  the  foot-gnards.  The  king  gave  a  stipend 
of  thirty  pounds  yearly  to  twelve  clergymen,  six  from 


1^0.] 
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each  aairenitj,  to  oSdale  •  aMBlfa  each,  ill 

The  Banber  »  warn  lmen»m.A  to  twdre 

hmn  Oxford,  and  the  like  Bonber  fnm  Cutfaridge, 

each  of  wtioaa  mttm  for  the  half  of  a  HMMttk.    TVey 

•le  elected  from  the  rendoU  fcUowi  of  eoUcge*,  aad 

•r«  appointed  bf  the  Biahop  at  Londoo,  m  IXeaa  at 

her  Majetty'a  CbapeL 

Since  the  erectioa  at  ■  aiKtary  ckipti,  ia  8C 
JaHMa'a  Park,  for  the  exdoaifc  «m  of  tha  traapa, 
WUMkaa  ClHpcl  tea  ao  laager  kaaa  ■ttaaded  bf  tka 

alMTCd.  aad  the  aittiafs  are  apprapaialed  to 
pdbBc  ofieen  and  other  iahahitaaf  at  tiM 
calate  of  Whilehatt  and  Pritry  GarJiaa. 

The  cciliag  of  the  Baaqoettiag  Hoaae  vaa  ordered 
by  Cteriea  the  F^iat  to  be  painted;  he  engaged 
Robens,  who  (aaanted  bjr  Jordaeaa,)  leneiied  SOOioi. 
for  hia  work.  It  itpnacnti  the  apnthrowa  at  Jamea 
the  TvnX.  It  ia  ia  nine  iwaylwtali.  the  Middle 
oae  of  whkh,  repccaenta  Jaaaca  on  hia  eaithly 
taraias  with  hoaror  froM  Xara, 
era  daat  deities ;  aad  tataia|[  lnwaiiia  haet 
her  atttwkata,  Coawcnx  aad  Ae  Fine  ArtaL 
***?ypg  was  fcpaired  vj  Keait.  m  the  reiga  at  Geovnje 
the  Semod;  and  «g»Ba  Iqr  Cipfiaai  ia  1 778,  for  which 
he  i«oeitrcd  2000  gaiaeaiL 

Ibe  waDa  were,  an^atUj,  dwaiaiwi  wi&  very 
rich  haagi^^i^  repRsealiag  past  at  the  hiatarjof  the 
Acts  of  the  ApoMka.  frooi  Aeeartooasaf  BaphnrL 
Af^er  the  execstiaa  at  Charles  the  First,  theae  hnag- 
ing«  were  porchaaed  by  the  Sjpaaiiih  Aabaaaador,  and 
sent  br  him  to  the  JCarqnis  del  Caipio,  in  Spaia.     A 
few  jean  ago  they  were  parehaatd  by  aa  Fagtith 
gpntkaaaa  bam  th^IMoe  at  Aba,  aiad  were  — *t*'^'H 
at  the  Egyptiaa  Hal,  Fteeadily,  ia  18SS. 
^The  Baaqinettii^  Hoaae  ooat  afaoat  17000^  aad 
Ini^Joaes,  the  architect,  received  bat  8jl-U.  per  day, 
with  4l6L  per  aaaaa  Ihrbiiaa  luit     Tlw 
aMsoa,  Kicholas  Stoae,  reoefTcd  noar 
tcnpeaee  per  day.    Saeh  were  the  wagea  of 
arallahoai  iathaaed^s;  thoa^  it  ia  tiae  that  tke 
salae  of  laofy  was  pealer  thea  thaa  it  is  aov. 
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ishing  so  abundantly  in  its  oarksume  abode,  that 
wht-n,  after  tin-  laiiM-  of  several  jctaa,  the  cutiiiis 
were  opened,  i  arjr  was  found  to  cover  the 

¥i-hole  corpse  I 

Rosemary  (Rosmarinuf  officinalu)  is  a  genus  of  the 
class  Diandria,  order  Monogynia.  Its  leaves  arc  dark 
green,  smooth  on  the  upper  side,  and  of  a  silvery  hue 
on  the  under,  and  are  highly  aromatic.  The  blossoms 
are  smull,  variegated  blue  and  white,  and  less  odorous 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  plant.  Rosemary  has  a 
warm,  bitterish,  pungint  taste.  The  plant  is  propa- 
gated by  slips  which  arc  taken  off  in  the  spring  and 
planted  in  a  cool  place.  It  is  suid  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  abi>ut  the  year  15-18,  and  yet 
Gerard  speaks  of  one  variety  as  indigenous  to  our 
soil.  "  Wilde  rosemarie,"  says  he,  "  groweth  in  Lan- 
cashire, in  diuera  places,  especially  in  a  fieldc  called 
Little  Kccde,  amongst  hurtle  berries  neere  vnto  a  smull 
village  called  Maudsley."  The  herb  grows  in  abun- 
dance, and  without  any  cultivation,  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  In  some  places  it  is  occasionally  used  as  fuel, 
und  it  then  perfumes  the  air  for  miles  in  the  vicinity. 

The  medicinal  qualities  of  this  herb  are  greatly 
landed  by  the  old  writers.  Culpepper  speaks  of  it  us 
V  (l   for   both   inwiird  and   outward  diseases. 

"ti'in  thereof  in  wine,"  says  he,  "  helpeth 
itions  of  rliounis  into  the  eyes,  and  all 
I  if  the  head  and  brain,  as  the  giddiness 
ami  swimmmgs  therein,  drowsiness  or  dulness  of  the 
Ml  ml  and  senses,  like  a  stupidness.  It  helpeth  a  weak 
:,  nnry,  and  quickeueth  the  senses.  It  is  very  com- 
;,ii  tuljle  to  the  stomach,  in  all  the  cold  griefs  thereof, 
helping  both  retention  of  meat  and  digestion,  the  de- 
toctiou  or  powder  being  taken  in  wine.  It  helpeth  dim 
( yes,  and  procureth  a  clear  sight,  the  flowers  thereof 
being  taken  all  the  while  it  is  flowering,  every  morning, 
lasting  with  bread  and  salt.  The  flowers,  and  con- 
-  r .  !•  made  of  them,  are  singular  good  to  comfort  the 
i.  ;.it,  and  to  expel  the  contagion  of  the  pestilence. 
To  burn  the  herb  in  houses  and  chambers  correcteth 
the  air  therein.  The  dried  leaves  shred  small  and 
taken  in  a  pipe  as  tobacco  is  taken,  helpeth  those  that 
have  any  cough,  phthisic,  or  consumption,  by  warming 
and  drying  the  thin  distillations  which  cause  those 
diseases.  The  Icares  are  very  much  used  in  bathings, 
made  into  ointments  or  oil,  arc  singular  good  to  help 
cold  benumbed  joints,  sinews,  or  members.  The  chy- 
mical  oil  drawn  from  the  leaves  and  flowers  is  a  sove- 
reign help  for  all  the  diseases  aforesaid ;  to  touch  the 
temples  and  nostrils  with  two  or  three  drops,  for  all 
the  diseases  of  the  head  and  brain  spoken  of  before; 
•o  also  to  take  one  drop,  two,  or  three,  as  the  case  re- 
quircth,  for  the  inward  griefs,  yet  it  must  be  done 
with  discretion,  for  it  is  very  quick  and  piercing,  and 
therefore  very  little  must  be  taken  at  a  time." 

Such  are  the  virtues  ascribed  to  this  herb  by  our 
old  writers,  and  we  are  informed  that  similar  powers 
were  allowed  to  it  by  the  Arabians  and  the  Romans. 
Cancerous  and  other  diseases  are  affirmed  to  have  been 
dried  up  and  perfectly  cured  by  means  of  an  infusion 
of  rosemary  in  spirits  of  wine  ;  indeed  it  is  invested 
with  attributes  of  healing  that  we  cannot  suppose  to 
have  ever  been  bestowed  on  any  individual  remedy. 
Bat  while  various  and  contradictory  properties  are 
sometimes  ascribed  to  it,  there  arc  certain  cases  in 
which  all  agree  that  rosemary  has  been  found  useful. 
It  appears  to  be  a  powerful  stimulant,  and  to  have 
been  employed  with  good  effect  in  affections  of  the 
head  and  nerves.  Nevertheless  it  is  nearly  banished 
from  modem  practice.  A  weak  infusion  of  fresh 
rosemary  leaves  furnishes  n  pleasant  and  wholesome 
(ubstitute  for  tea,  and  is  particularly  :igreeable  to 
some  dyspeptic  ttomaehs  and  nervous  habits.     The 


essential  oil  of  rosemary  is  often  prescribed  in  lini- 
ments and  ointments.  It  is  likewise  an  essential  in- 
gredient in  Hungary  water,  and  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  Eau  de  Cologne.  This  oil  contains  a  por- 
tion of  camphor,  which,  by  being  kept,  becomes  depo- 
sited in  crystals.  It  acquires  by  age  a  strong  smell  of 
turpentine,  and  indeed  this  substance  is  often  used  to 
adulterate  the  oil  of  rosemary. 

The  strengthening  of  the  memory,  which  was  attri- 
buted to  it  by  the  ancients,  was  doubtless  the  cause  of 
the  emblematic  meaning  given  to  the  plant,  as  already 
described.  In  the  fourth  act,  and  fifth  scene  of  Ham- 
let, Ophelia  oilers  it  to  Laertes,  saying  "  There's  rose- 
mary, that's  for  rrmembrancf ;"  and  if  it  was  thus 
allowed  to  awaken  memory,  it  was  no  inapt  emblem 
of  faithful  attachment.  In  allusion  to  the  double  use 
of  this  plant,  Herrick  says,  that  it 

(iron's  for  two  ends,  it  matters  not  at  all, 

IVt  for  uiy  bridal  or  my  burial. 

The  present  uses  of  rosemary  are  very  limited.  Its 
pungency  and  bitterness  unfit  it  for  culinary  purposes, 
and  though  employed  as  a  purifier  of  the  air  in  the 
apartments  of  the  sick,  it  is,  with  respect  to  its  medi- 
cinal qualities,  little  known  or  appreciated. 


O  I.VXl'KY  ! 
Rinc  of  elated  life,  of  ofUiicnt  states, 
M'liat  dreary  ili.inge,  what  ruin  is  not  tliino  ? 
Ilijw  duth  tliy  bowl  int(>.\icuti'  the  mind  I 
To  the  soft  entrance  of  tliy  rosy  eave 
Ilun'  dost  tliou  lure  the  forliinuto  und  : 
J  )rr.adful  attraction  !  while  behind  thii 
Th'  unfathomable  pulf  wlu ro  As.sliur  li<s 
O'erwhelmcil,  forpotten,  and  liigli-boasting  Cham, 
And  Klam'u  hauglity  pomp,  and  beauteous  Cireece, 
And  the  great  (jueea  of  eartli,  iuipei-ial  Konic  ! 

DvEIl. 


BEAUTY    IN    CRKATION. 

We  cannot  look  around  us,  without  being  struck  by  the 
surprising  variety  and  multiplicity  of  the  sources  of  Bcnutv 
of  Creation,  produced  by  firm,  or  by  colour,  or  by  both 
united.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  every  object  tn 
nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  is  in  some  manner  beautiful, 
so  largely  has  the  Creator  provided  forour  pleasures  through 
the  senile  of  sight.  It  is  rare  to  see  anything  which  is  in 
itself  distasteful,  or  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  or  repulsive  : 
while  on  this,  however,  they  alone  are  entitled  to  pronounce 
who  have  cultivated  the  faculty  in  question  ;  since,  liko 
every  other  quality  of  mind  as  of  body,  it  is  left  to  ourselves 
to  improve  that,  of  which  the  basis  has  been  given  to  us,  as 
the  means  of  cultivating  it  have  been  placed  in  our  power. 
May  I  not  also  say,  that  this  beauty  has  been  conferred,  in 
wisdom,  as  in  beneficence  ?  It  is  one  of  the  revelations 
which  the  Creator  has  made  of  Himself  to  man.  He  was 
to  be  admired  and  loved :  it  was  through  the  demonstra- 
tions of  His  character  that  wo  could  alone  sec  Him  and 
judge  of  Him:  and  in  thus  inducing  or  compelling  us  to 
admire  and  lovo  the  visible  works  of  His  hand,  He  has 
taught  us  to  love  and  adore  Himself.  This  is  the  great  lesson 
which  the  beauty  of  creation  teaches,  in  addition  to  tho 
pleasure  which  it  affords  ;  but,  for  this,  we  must  cultivate 
tliat  simple,  and  surely  amiable  piety,  which  learns  to  view 
the  Father  of  the  Universe  in  all  the  works  of  that  universe, 
ijuch  is  the  lesson  taught  by  that  certainly  reasonable  philo- 
sophy which  desires  to  unite  what  men  have  too  much 
laboured  to  dissever;  a  state  of  mind  which  is  easily  attain- 
able, demands  no  effort  of  feeling  beyond  that  of  a  simple 
and  good  heart,  and  needs  not  diverge  into  a  weak  and  cen- 
surable enthusiasm.  Much  therefore  is  he  to  be  pitied  or 
condemned,  who  has  not  cultivated  this  faculty  in  this 
manner;  who  is  not  for  ever  Uxiking  round  on  creation,  in 
feeling  and  in  search  of  those  beauties  ;  that  he  may  thus 
bend  in  gratitude  and  love,  before  the  Author  of  all  Beauty. 
Maccclloch. 

I.ON'DON: 
JOHN  WILLIAM    1      i         It,  ■WK8T  STRAND. 
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•AIXT    PETBB'i    PORT,    0VKaH9ET. 


In  a  tormor  volume  of  the  Saturday  Magazine,  (Vol.  IV. 
p.  231,)  we  gave  a  partial  sketch  of  the  Island  of 
Guernsey,  forming  one  of  the  group  called  collectively 
the  "Channel  Islands."  We  shall  here  present  some 
additional  informatiim  on  the  suhjcct. 

St.  Peter's  Port  is  the  only  town  on  the  Island,  and 
the  approach  to  it  from  the  sea  is  said  to  be  very 
attractive.  But  "  like  many  more  important  places 
than  St.  Peter's  Port,  these  appearances  are  deceptive  ; 
and  all  the  apparent  attractions  of  the  town  disappear 
when  one  steps  on  shore.  I  should  say,  that  the  first 
impressions  of  St.  Peter's  Port,  are  decidedly  unfavour- 
able. We  perambulate  narrow,  steep,  and  crooked 
streets,  flanked  by  substantial,  indeed,  but  old  looking 
dusky  houses  ;  and  walk  as  long  as  we  may,  we  reach 
no  open  space  where  we  may  stop  and  look  about  us*." 
The  capital  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Jersey,  St. 
Hellier,  differs  from  St.  Peter's  Port  in  this, — that, 
in  the  former,  the  houses  of  the  gentry  are  thrown 
into  rows  and  streets,  and  form  part  of  the  town  ; 
whereas  the  better  houses  in  St.  Peter's  Port  are  not 
within  the  town,  but  are  detached  residences  ;  and 
herein  arises  the  great  beauty  of  the  environs  of  the 
town,  and  the  small  attraction  of  the  town  itself. 

The  Elizabeth  College,  and  the  Public  Hospital, 
were  described  in  our  former  paper  ;  we  will  therefore 

*  Inolii'  Channel  Itlandi, 
Vol.  XVI 


proceed  to  speak  of  the  Fish-market,  one  of  the  most 
admirable  to  be  found  at  Guernsey  or  elsewhere.  A 
person  entering  the  Guernsey  fish-market  on  a  Satar* 
day  morning,  in  a  good  fish  season,  would,  as  Mr. 
Inglis  remarks,  set  down  the  people  of  Guernsey  as  a 
fish-eating  people.  It  is  a  spacious  arcade,  a  nundred 
and  ninety  feet  in  length,  and  broad  and  lofty  in  pro- 
portion, lined  with  a  double  row  of  marble  slabs,  which 
extend  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  are 
covered  with  fish.  "And  it  is  probable  that  if  we  vi»it 
the  market  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the 
immense  display  of  the  morning  will  have  dwindled 
away  into  a  few  solitary  whitings,  and  shell-fisb, 
scattered  here  and  there."  The  building  is  modem  ; 
the  interior  light  and  airy;  and  the  slabs,  chiefly 
of  variegated  marble,  are  each  supplied  with  plenty  of 
fresh  water.  The  supply  of  fish  is  exceedingly  abund- 
ant, particularly  of  turbot,  cod,  and  mullet ;  and  the 
prices  are  cheap. 

The  civil  government  of  Guernsey,  under  the  go* 
vernor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  is  as  follows.  The 
legis^lative  body  is  comjKised  of  a  bailiff,  appointed  by 
the  Crown, — the  rectors  of  the  parishes,  eight  in  num- 
ber, presented  by  the  governor, — the  constables,  re- 
presentatives of  the  parishes, — and  the  jurats,  cho- 
sen by  a  body,  called  the  states  of  election.  When 
the  legislative  body  is  to  meet,  a  writ  is  issued  by  the 
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■ct  of  tlic  nicoting  if  I 
111  their  turn  ch)\  to-  | 


t'    <.     i  :t' (he  judge!!  ut  thi- iiiJaiid.    In  Eiig- 

l.Mul.  ill  .  •    the  judges  maybe  as  free  as  pos- 

sible from  |>Brty  or  ()0])alar  control,  they  art  appointed 
for  hfe  by  the  Crown ;  but  in  Jersey  nnd  (Jucrnsey  tliey 
are  elecleil  by  the  people.  In  the  former  island  a 
fierce  and  bitter  party  spirit  ariites  from  the  election  of 
the  jiidtrcs  by  what  is  nearly  universal  siilTragc.  In 
Guernsey  the  evil  i  nee  the  election   is  made, 

not  by  the  people  ;  nt  by  the  "States  of  Elec- 

tion," consisting  ol  ubuut  l.'iO  persons. 

The  Guernsey  clergy  arc  universally  poorly  paid, 
since  the  gn'Bt  tithes  of  the  island  go  to  the  governor, 
whci  is  appointed  by  the  Crown, — the  Buiail  tithes 
being  the  principal  source  of  income  to  the  clergy. 

Of  the  country-people  generally,  we  may  say  that 
they  belong  to  three  different  classes, — the  substantial 
land-owner,  the  small  propriiftor,  and  the  cottager. 
The  first  class  live  upon  the  least  marketable  part  of 
their  produce  ;  feed  their  cattle  on  the  parsneps  nnd 
beet-root  grown  on  their  own  grounds;  make  their 
spirits  from  their  own  potatoes,  and  cider  from  their 
own  apples  ;  with  tlieir  other  produce,  they  purchase 
lands  or  leases,  and  thtis  gradually  increase  tlieir  pro- 
perty. The  second  class  pursues  nearly  the  same 
course,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  He  has  his  one  cow, 
and  a  few  pigs,  and  by  being  generally  economical,  is 
enabled  to  lay  by  a  little  store.  Many  of  them  too 
are  carpenters,  or  masons,  and  earn  an  addition  to 
their  income  by  going  out  to  work,  their  families  not 
requiring  all  their  attention.  Some,  who  live  near  the 
coast,  join  the  trade  of  fisherman  to  that  of  farmer. 
Tliree  or  four  of  them  will  club  together  in  the  pur- 
chase and  keep  a  boat  ;  they  go  out  to  fish,  return 
with  a  load,  and  the  wives  carry  the  fish  to  market, 
while  the  husbands  proceed  to  cultivate  their  grounds. 
The  third  class,  the  cottagers,  are  generally  day-labour- 
ers, or  form  part  of  the  family  of  a  small  proprietor. 
Even  this  class  of  persons  contrive  to  save  money. 
A  very  favourable  character  for  morality  is  given  to 
the  humbler  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guernsey. 

The  dress  of  the  inhabitants  is  very  characteristic, 
MCept  in  those  instances  where  the  novelties  of  favhion 
have  been  introduced.  The  ■'Guernsey  bonnet"  has 
long  been  known  for  its  singularity,  as  well  as  for  its 
large  size.  The  crown  is  formed  of  a  long  piece  of 
•ilk.  gathered  into  three  rows  of  plaits,  of  an  oval 
•hape,  from  the  frcmt  to  the  back  of  the  head ;  and  is 
■et  off  between  the  folds  with  lace,  or  crape ;  with  the 
latter  when  the  wearer  is  in  mourning.  A  very  large 
and  complex  bow  of  narrow  ribbon  is  plaited  immedi- 
ately in  front.  The  top  of  the  crown  is  cither  flat  or 
plBil»-d.  to  correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  bonnet ; 
:.e  top  another  bow  is  perched.  The  front,  of 
I  d,   is  covered  with  silk,  and  reaches  some- 

\M,,,t  I,  youd  the  ears.  Under  this  bonnet  is  worn  a 
dose  iii-b  cap.  with  a  narrow  muslin  border.  The 
other  usual  articles  of  female  dress  arc,  a  |)ctticoat,  of 
black  atuff,  thickly  quilted,  a  gown  of  an  old  fasliioncd 
chintz  pattern,  o\ien  in  front,  and  tucked  into  the 
packet  holes  of  the  petticoat ;  a  I  •■rn  hi  front 

to  the  waist ;  tieht  sleeves,  termn  t  below  the 

'CS  j  and  Ijlack  velvet  shoet 

esses  are  a  curious  miz- 

u;id  old  English.      Hut  both  sexes 

to  ape  the  fanbioiu  of  their  two 

great  Deighl>uurt. 


We  will  now  quit  Guernsey  and  pay  a  yisit  to  the 
romantic  little  island  of  f^rrk.  situ:ited  two  or  thnc 
•^  di'itnnt  fVura  it,  ltd  appearance  from  a  dis- 
is  tl:at  of  a  barren  elevutid  spot,  but  once 
1  on  tlif  Island,  we  see  that  it  is  covered  with 
int  crops,  diversified  with  woods,  roads,  and 
-  ;  anil  spotted  with  the  comfortable  fartn-houses 
ut  six  hundred  inhabitants. 
Tlie  nature  of  the  possession*  in  the  island  of  Serk, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  inhabitants,  are  liable  to  as 
little  change,  perhaps,  as  in  any  part  of  Kurope, — 
chiefly  arising  from  the  laws  relating  to  property.  The 
particulars,  according  to  Mr.  Inglis,  are  these.  There 
are  forty  copyhold  possessions  on  the  island  ;  and 
there  can  never  be  either  less,  or  more.  No  copyhold 
possessor  of  a  farm,  can  sell  or  dispose  of  a  part  of 
his  property  ;  he  may  sell,  but  he  must  sell  all ;  and 
one  thirteenth  part  of  the  purchase  money  goes  to  the 
lord  of  Serk.  In  case  of  death,  also,  the  property  de- 
volves entire  upon  the  eldest  S(m  ;  or  failing  such,  to 
the  eldest  collateral  branch.  All  pro|)crlies,  in  short, 
must  ever  continue  entire,  os  originally  granted. 
Buildings,  too,  erected  on  an  estate,  must  go  along 
with  it ;  there  is  therefore  no  facility  for  an  in- 
creasing population.  The  lord  of  the  manor,  how- 
ever, possesses  some  land  not  yet  granted  in  copyhold ; 
and  upon  that  land,  houses  have  been  erected,  tind 
population  has  increased.  The  properties  of  the  farmers 
average  about  fifteen  acres  in  extent ;  so  that,  as  there 
is  not  suincicnt  employment  for  all  the  members  of  a. 
family,  most  of  the  farmers  ore  also  fishermen.  The; 
inhabitants  are,  indeed,  more  warmly  attached  to  the 
latter,  than  to  the  former,  mode  of  life ;  and  were  it 
not  that  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  the  labour  and 
attention  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  farmers  would  be, 
insuflicient  to  insure  good  crops.  But  the  fertility  is 
great,  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  per  English  acre  being 
often  yielded. 

The  fish  caught  by  these  farmer-fishermen,  are 
partly  devoted  to  the  dally  meals,  partly  salted  for 
winter  provision,  and  the  remainder  carried  to  market; 
particularly  lobsters  and  cray-fish.  The  Scrkmen 
build  their  own  boats,  and  go  to  Guernsey,  to  France, 
and  even  to  England,  with  a  cargo  of  potatoes  from 
their  farms,  and  of  fish  from  their  fishery.  The  pre- 
ference which  the  men  show  for  fishing  leaves  a  num- 
ber of  laborious  duties  on  shore  to  be  jjerfornicd  by 
the  women,  and  this,  indeed,  to  so  great  an  extent, 
that  they  have  not  time  to  bestow  the  requisite  atten- 
tion to  their  children.  The  result  is,  that  the  women 
and  children  are  unfavourably  placed,  in  comparison 
with  the  men.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Inglis,  that 
if  the  Serkmcn  were  to  pay  more  earnest  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  their  farms,  the  result  would  be, 
after  a  time,  a  larger  return  from  tlieir  labour,  thaa 
they  now  have  from  farming  and  fishing  combined. 

The  government  of  this  little  island  is  very  singu- 
lar. In  civil,  military,  and  ccelesiasticul  affuirs,  it  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Guernsey  ;  but  the  legisla- 
tive power,  as  far  as  regards  the  internal  urrangeinent* 
of  the  island,  is  vested  in  the  seigneur,  or  lord,  and  his 
forty  tenants.  These  forty  persons  form  a  sort  of 
little  parliament,  which  sits  three  times  a  y>^ar,  and  ■ 
which  is  presided  over  by  an  officer,  called  the  Senes-  ■ 
chal,  who  is  appointed  by  the  seigneur ;  and  the  seig- 
neur possesses  a  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  assembly. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  tlie  Seneschal  ,who 
has  the  cognizance  of  civil  cases  ;  and  from  his  court, 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  royal  court  of  (Juernsey.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  a  provost,  a  registrar,  a  constable, 
and  a  vingtenier  :  the  office  of  the  first,  is  to  plead  the 
King's  causes,  to  regulate  weights  and  measures,  and 
to  arrest  for  debt  j  the  second  has  the  custody  of  the 
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records  of  tlic  island  j  the  third  ;i 

thi'  l>oliec  of  thi'   i">l:in'l.      'I'lie    (ii  r 

are   iiuinvd   l)>  iieur  :  thu  otlr  lorty 

teuaiitx.    Tlie  -    _,  mild  formiTly  <  ,        'lie  in- 

hubituiit«  to  bcur  arm*,  and  pruvide  thernsctvet  with 
intiikct*,  and  act-outreinents  :  thv(C  latter,  arc  now 
provided  by  govornment :  the  leigncur  ii  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor u(  the  hundred  pcraoiu  furmini;  the 
Diiiiiia.  • 

The  houses  of  the  farnierii  arc  built  of  stu 
rally  gruiiite,'  luid  liuve,  most  of  them,  the  a 
if  great  nnticjuity.     Tlieir  situations  ai'  well 

ihcwin,  in  some  sheltered  spot,  either  .  '■'.  or 

hind  hillocks.     All  of  the  better  sort  of  h' 
nclosuret)  before,  and  u  little  orchard  groun  i 

d  there  is  idtci)(i'thcr  soiiiethiug  very  picturesque 
•bout  these  uddly  shuped  and  very  substantial  houses,, 
with  the  moss-grown  rocks  and  stones  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  veneralile  ivy  that  hangs  upon 
their  walls.  Within  doors,  multifarious  occupations 
may  be  seen  going  on,  such  as  tailoring,  hut-niakiiig, 
aud  the  like,  for  in  such  a  limited  community  as  that 
of  Serk,  families  must  provide  themselves,  by  their 
own  labour,  with  many  articles  which  would  be  sold 
by  shop-keepers,  iu  other  places. 

The  Serkmcu  are  rather  religiously  disposed.  There 
is  a  neat  and  commodious  church,  erected  about 
twenty  years  ago,  the  incumbency  of  which  is  a  per- 
|)i  ruul  1  inarv,  in  the  nomination  of  the  seigneur. 
I'iii  I  ■  i:s  in>  lixfd  stipend,  the  bum  being  agreed  on  be- 
tut'cn  the  patron  and  the  minister:  at  present  the 
lipciid  is  cigluy  pounds  per  annum  and  a  free  boust:. 
'here  is,  also,  a  free-school  iu  the  islaud,  atteuded  by 
Iniut  seventy  children  :  the  school-master  receives 
irty  three  pounds  per  annum.  The  revenue  of  the 
!t)rd,  or  seigneur,  consists  principally  of  the  tithes, 
viz.  one  tenth  of  all  the  wiieat,  barley,  oats,  beans, 
i  'n.'i-i,  wool,  &c. — as  well  as  one  half  of  all  unclaimed 
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ilie  climate  of  Serk  is  exceedingly  bcalthvi  no 
iiieuical  mun  resides  on  the  island,  nor  is  one  often 
w^iiitod.  "  What  a  retreat  would  Serk  be,"  suys  Mr. 
lll^ll^^,  "to  the  professiimnl  or  the  literary  mun.  from 
the  din  of  the  metropolis  !  What  a  contratt  between 
the  crowd,  and  bustle,  and  noise,  and  nii^ls  of  Fleet 
Street,  and  the  repose,  and  free  air  of  Serk,  with  its 
licep,  still  dells,  and  flowery  knoll.«.  and  quite  bnvs, 
and  monotonous  sounds." 


ON  OMENS.     II. 

In  our  last  article  on  this  subject,  we  confined  our 
notice  principally  to  the  omens  credited  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans.  We  proceed  now  to 
later  ages. 

Some  of  the  oriental  nations  believe,  that  if  a  deer 
be  seen  descending  a  mountain,  or  behind  the  be- 
holder, it  is  an  unlucky  omen.  Marriages  made 
about  the  middle  of  February  are  fortunate.  If  an 
involuntary  cough  or  sneeze  interrupt  the  Maho- 
metans durin-^  their  ablutions,  the  whole  ceremony  is 
begun  anew.  When  a  Persian  peasant  wishes  the 
wind  to  rise  for  the  purpose  of  winnowing  his  corn, 
lie  rubs  and  scatters  into  the  air  a  species  of  saffron  ; 
and  by  these  means  hopes  to  obtain  what  he  desires. 
Iu  some  places,  in  order  to  foretel  the  weather,  the 
peasants  tie  some  combustible  matter  to  the  tall  of  a 
bullock,  and  ignite  it ;  if  the  animal  then  run  up  a  hill, 
they  considet-  it  a  sure  prognostic  of  rain. 

The  early  Germans  made  the  Aorsf    an  ir  i 

of  divination.  When  they  were  about  to 
any  military  cuterpiisc,  they  set  up  thrc. 
spears,  each  row  consisting  of  a  certain  nuii 


ished  away  with  the  more  general  dillukiun  of  rduca* 
tioii,  and  the  clearing  up  of  religious  principle  by  the 
standard  of  the  Dible. 

Among  the  events  which  were  formerly  regarded 
as  good  omeus,  but  which  have  gradually  relaxed 
their  hold  upon  the  imaginations  of  even  the  humbler 
classes  in  England,  thungl.  still  occasionally  met 
with,  are  the  Jollowini^; — if,  on  setting  out  on  a 
journey,  a  sow  with  pigs  were  met,  the  journey  would 
be    successful,      To    meet    two     -  -.    portentled 

marriage, — three,  u  successful  j  four,  unex- 

pected good  news, — five,  that  tho  pcroon  would  soon 
be  iu  the  company  of  the  great.  If,  in  dre.vbing,  a 
person  put  his  stockings  on  wrong  side  out,  it  was  a 
sign  of  good  luck  j  but  the  luck  would  be  changed, 
if  the  stockings  were  the  same  day  turned  the  right 
way.  It  was  u  sure  forerunner  of  success  to  a  person 
going  on  important  business  to  throw  an  old  shoe 
after  him  when  he  left  the  house.  To  find  a  horse- 
shoe was  deemed  lucky  :  and  particularly  so  if  it  were 
preserved,  and  nailed  upon  the  door,  as  it  thus  served 
to  prevent  witchcralt.  If  the  sun  shone  on  a  married 
ctmple,  or  if  it  rained  when  a  corpse  was  being  buried, 
these  were  lucky  omens.  Valentine"*  day  was  por- 
ticularly  favourable  as  a  season  for  marriage.  la 
plucking  a  "merry-thought,"  the  person  who  ob- 
tained the  largest  sliare  would  be  married  first. 

Similarly  unfavourable  results  were  foretold  from  a 
large  number  of  events,  great  and  small.  To  kill  a 
magpie  was  a  terrible  misfortune,  as  was  likewise  to 
kill  a  swallow.  If,  on  a  journey,  a  sow  crossed  the 
road,  the  traveller,  if  he  could  not  pass  it,  had  to  ride 
round  it,  otherwise  bad  luck  would  attend  bis  jour- 
ney. If  a  lover  presented  a  knife  or  anything  sharp 
to  his  mistress,  it  portended  that  their  loves  would  be 
cut  asunder.  In  fact,  to  give  away  a  knife  upon  any 
occasion  was  held  to  be  unlucky  ;  so  that  a  person 
wishing  to  make  a  present  of  a  knife  to  any  friend, 
always  received  a  half-penny,  or  other  small  coin,  ia 
return  as  payun'nt,  that  the  article  might  not  seem  to 
be  given,  tnir  .<i^!.  To  find  a  knife  or  a  razor,  fore» 
told   di  nt.      A   piece    of  coal    or    burning 

cinder,  ■  v,  cofTm-like  form,  starting  from  the 

fire,  forcbudrit  death.  To  spill  salt,  or  lay  two  kuivea 
across  each  other  nt  table,  were  ominous.  If  thirteen 
persons  sat  down   in  company  at  table   it  was  called 

"the  devil's  dozon,"  and  misfortune  wouli'  ' t  to 

some  one  of  the  party.    The  noise  of  the  ct 

ca"'  '  ~  ^  '■  -'tch,  and  the  sound  of  luc  jtrcniw 
ov-  portended   death  or  some  tt-rrible 

mi-;  :Uu;e.  it  the  check  felt  hot,  or  the  ear  tingled, 
scinie  jierson  was  talking  "f  the  individual  in  quotion. 
A  "  thief  "  ifi  the  candle  foretold  the  •  stran- 

ger";  and    n  bri-jht  sp"t   of  the    b'...  k,   the 

■■  was   an   uniutky  day  oa 
I  this  dar  is  even  nov  pro 
'  495—2 
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verbially  shunned  for  this  purpose.  Yellow  was  an 
(iiniuuua  colour  for  an  unmarried  female  tu  wear.  If 
it  rained  on  St.  Swithiu'i  day  it  wai  luro  to  rain  for 
forty  day*  afterwards.  If  an  old  woman  sneezed,  it 
wma  very  unlucky.  It  was  also  unlucky  tu  cul  an 
infant's  nails  before  it  was  a  twelvemonth  old.  The 
rradt-r  muy,  if  he  pleases,  while  perusing  this  list  of 
amusing  weaknesses,  consider  how  mauy  of  them 
have  yet  to  be  driven  from  their  dwelling-place,  the 
"  bead*  of  the  people,"  by  rational  cultivation  of  the 
mind. 

The  p«uantry  of  the  southern  districts  of  Scotland 
appear  to  possess  a  strenj^th  of  mind  which  keeps 
them  tulcrably  free  from  these  prejudices  ;  but  the 
highlanders,  before  they  were  brought  much  into 
coniniunion  with  their  southern  brethren,  had  nume- 
rous omens.  It  was  unlucky  to  stumble  at  the 
threshold,  or  to  be  obliged  to  return  for  anything 
forgotten.  To  step  over  a  gun  or  a  fishing-rod, 
spoiled  sport.  If,  when  the  servant  was  making  a 
bed,  she  happened  to  sneeze,  the  sleep  of  the  person 
Mrho  was  to  lie  in  it  would  be  disturbed,  unless  a  little 
of  the  straw,  (with  which  the  highland  beds  used  to 
filled,)  were  taken  out  and  thrown  into  the  fire.  If 
a  black  cloud  were  seen  on  New  Year's  Eve,  it  por- 
tended some  dreadful  calamity,  cither  to  the  country 
or  to  the  person  over  whose  estate  or  house  it  passed. 
The  day  of  the  week  ou  which  the  third  of  May  fell 
was  deemed  unlucky  throughout  the  year.  Friday 
was  an  unlucky  day  for  digging  peat,  or  fur  taking  an 
account  of  the  sheep  or  cattle  ou  a  farm.  When  turf 
was  to  be  used  for  fences,  it  was  cut  during  the 
increasing  of  the  moon,  because  the  wish  was  that 
it  should  increase  or  grow ;  but  when  turf  was  cut 
for  fuel,  it  was  done  when  the  moon  was  on  the 
wane,  under  the  hope  that  it  would  wither  and  dry 
speedily.  If  a  bouse  took  fire  during  the  increase 
of  the  moon,  it  denoted  prosperity  ;  if  during  her 
wane,  poverty.  In  the  island  of  Mull,  the  first 
day  of  every  quarter  was  deemed  fortunate ;  and 
Tuesday  was  the  most  lucky  day  for  sowing  corn. 
It  was  deemed  lucky  to  meet  a  horse.  In  the 
Orkneys,  Friday,  which  in  most  other  countries 
is  reckoned  an  unfortunate  day,  is  generally  cho- 
sen for  the  wedding-day.  When  an  Orkney  ftsher- 
man  is  setting  otf  from  the  shore,  he  takes  especial 
care  to  turn  his  boat  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's 
motion  i  if  he  neglected  this,  he  would  not  expect 
good  luck.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland  good  or  bad 
fortune  throughout  the  year  is  thought  to  depend 
greatly  on  the  person  who  is  first  seen  on  New  Year's 
morning,  or  the  "  first  foot,"  as  it  is  called  :  if  the 
"  first  foot "  be  that  of  a  friend,  and  a  fortunate  per- 
son, the  subsequent  year  will  be  fortunate.  Under 
this  idea,  as  soon  as  twelve  o'clock  at  night  announces 
the  commencement  of  the  New  Year,  it  is  customary 
to  secure  a  "  lucky  foot"  to  one's  friend,  even  though 
it  should  be  necessary  to  enter  their  chamber  when 
they  are  fast  asleep. 

Brand,  in  his  Popular  Antiquities,  has  collected  an 
immense  mass  of  omens,  of  various  times  and  regions, 
of  which  we  have  thus  extracted  a  few.  Waldron,  in 
his  description  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  says  :  — 

No  per»on  will  go  out  on  any  material  affair  without 
taking  »omc  $alt  in  their  pockets,  much  lens  remove  fwrn 
one  houM  to  another,  marry,  put  out  a  chitil,  or  take  one 
to  nur*e,  without  tali  br-init  mulually  inlervhan^feil;  nay, 
ihoiiKli  a  pour  creature  be  aliount  ramiahcd  in  the  street,  he 
will  not  accept  any  food  you  will  ^ivo  biin,  uuleis  you  join 
•alt  to  the  re*(  ofjour  benevolence. 

Camden,  speaking  of  the  Irish,  says:  — 
In  the  town,  when  any  enter  upon  a  public  olfice,  women 
in  tliv  ktrcclt,  aiij  iiiilt  frum  the  winiluvs,   sprinkle  llicin 
sud  their  alteaduuls  with  wheat  and  salt.    And  belvre  the 


seed  is  put  into  the  ground,  the  mistress  of  the  family  sends 
salt  into  the  field. 

A  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  F))eaking  of 
the  Jews,  tells  us  that  some  of  them  observe,  in 
dressing  themselves  in  the  morning,  to  put  on  the 
right  stocking  and  right  shoe  before  the  left,  without 
tying  them  ;  then  to  put  ou  the  left  and  tie  them  ;  and 
lastly  to  tie  the  right,  so  us  to  begin  and  end  with  the 
right  leg.  Iludibras  tells  us,  too,  what  is  somewhere 
reported  us  a  fact,  that: 

Au^stu^,  liu\iiif;  by  oversight 

I'ut  on  Ilia  li'ft  slioo  'furo  liis  right, 

Ilud  like  to  have  boon  slain  tliut  day, 

lly  soldiers  mutin'yiig  for  |>ay. 

Mr.  Brand  very  sensibly  and  judiciously  observes: — 
A  superstitious  regard  tu  onicns  seems  anciently  to  have 
made  very    ronsidorublc  additions   to   the   common   lot   of 
human    infclicitv.      They  are   now  pretty  generally   disre- 
garded, and  we  look  back  with  perfect  security  an<l  indiffer- 
ence on  those    trivial  and  truly  ridiculuu:-  accidents  which 
alternately  offorded  matter  of  joy  and  sorrow  to  our  luices- 
I  tors.     Uincns  appear  tu  have   been   su  nunicrons,   that  we 
I  must  despair  of  ever  beinj^  able  to  recover  tlicni  all :  and  lo 
I  evince  that  in  all  ages  men  have  been  scir-tornieiilots,  the 
bad  omens  fill  a  catalogue  infinitely  more  extensive  than 
that  of  the  good. 

Sailors,  though  usually  the  boldest  men  alive,  are 
yet  frequently  the  very  abject  slaves  of  superstitious 
fear.  This  is  owing  probably  to  the  so  much  greater 
call  upon  their  physical  than  upon  their  mental  capa- 
cities, and  the  little  opportunity  which  they  usually 
have  for  acquiring  knowledge.  "  Superstition  and 
profaneness,"  as  Andrews  observes  in  his  Anecdotes, 
"  those  extremes  of  human  conduct,  arc  too  often 
found  united  in  the  sailor ;  and  the  man  who  dreads  - 
the  stormy  effects  of  drowning  a  cat,  or  of  whistling 
a  country-dance  while  he  leans  over  the  gunwale, 
will  too  often  wantonly  defy  his  Creator  by  the  most 
daring  execrations  and  the  most  licentious  behaviour." 

Among  sailors,  whistling  is  thought  to  be  inauspi- 
cious, as  tending  to  provoke  Satan  to  show  his  power 
in  stirring  up  tempestuous  winds,  though  it  is  snme> 
times  practised  in  a  dead  calm.  Even  at  the  present 
day  they  account  it  very  unlucky  to  lose  a  bucket  or 
a  mop.  To  throw  a  cat  overboard,  or  drown  one  at 
sea,  is  the  same.  Children  arc  deemed  lucky  to  a 
ship. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  tells  us  of  the  following  old 
custom  ; — 

That  a  king-flsher,  hanged  by  the  hill,  showeth  us  what 
quarter  the  wind  is  in,  by  an  occult  and  secret  propriety, 
converting  the  breast  lo  that  point  of  the  horizon  from 
whence  the  wind  doth  blow,  is  a  received  opinion  and  very 
strange — introducing  natural  weather-coeks,  an<l  extending 
mugnetical  positions  as  far  as  animal  natures:  a  conceit 
kuppurted  chielty  by  present  practice,  yet  not  made  out  by 
reason  or  experience. 

"  Omens  and  prognostications  of  things,"  says 
IJourne,  "are  still  in  the  raouth.s  of  all,  though  only 
observed  by  the  vulgar."  They  were  formerly  ob- 
served also  by  people  far  above  the  vulgar,  as  the 
following  account  will  show. 

Dr.  Ilickes,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Charlett,  Miixtcr  of 
University  College,  Oxford,  dated  Jan.  23,  1710-11, 
and  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford, 
mentions  : 

The  omens  that  happene<I  at  the  coronation  of  King 
James  the  Second,  which,  (»ny»  he)  I  liiw  :  viy...  tliu  totter- 
ing of  the  crown  upon  his  head;  the  broken  canopy  over  it; 
and  the  rent  tlag  hanging  upon  the  uliiio  lower  when  I 
camo  home  from  the  coronation.  It  was  lorn  by  the  wind  at 
the  »anie  linic  the  signal  was  given  lo  the  Tower  lliot  he  was 
crowned.  I  put  no  great  stress  upon  tluse  inneiiH,  but  I 
cannot  dcspihc  thein  ;  most  of  litem,  I  believe,  eoine  by 
choncc,  but  sonic  from  »u|)crior  intellectual  iigenls,  cs|>ecially 
those  which  regard  the  fate  of  kings  and  naiiuns. 
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d6mk  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Loir  el  Cher.  It  was  forirerly 
the  principal  town  in  a  small  district  called  Ven- 
dAmois.  This  district  was  boimdcd  on  the  west  by 
the  Maine,  on  the  north  by  the  Dunois,  on  the  east 
by  the  Blaisois,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Touraine. 
It  was  about  twelve  lengnes  in  length,  and  ten  in 
breadth,  and  was  watered  by  the  Loir,  the  Graisne, 
and  nnmeriius  smullcr  streams. 

•  This  mode  of  division  is,  however,  no  longer  in 
continuance,  and  Vendrtme  must  be  considered  as  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Loir  et  Ciier.  VendArae 
has  given  the  title  of  duke  to  many  distinguished 
men  in  France.  The  first  was  Cicsar,  son  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  and  Gabriclle  d'Kstroe.  From  him  was 
descended  Louis,  Duke  of  VendAme,  a  great  general 
in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  He  was  born 
in  1651,  entered  at  an  early  age  Into  the  military 
service,  and  received,  in  1702,  the  command  of  the 
French  army  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
After  having  distinguished  himself  in  Tyrol,  Italy, 
and  Belgium,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  placed  over 
him ;  and  the  disagreement  of  the  two  comman- 
ders caused  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Oudcnarde 
in  1708.  Through  the  influence  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  the  most  experienced  generals  were  dis- 
placed if  they  chanced  to  displease  her ;  and  the 
Duke  of  VendAme  was  now  recalled.  But  when  the 
affairs  of  Philip  the  Fifth  of  Spain  began  to  wear  a 
threatening  aspect,  the  Spuiiiards  requested  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  to  send  V'endAme  to  their  aid  ;  and 
his  arrival  changed  the  state  of  things.  Dercnihcr  9, 
1710,  he  defeated  the  Austrian  general  Stahrembcrg 
at  Villariciosa ;  and  having  re-established  Philip's 
throne,  he  died  in  1712,  and  was  buried  in  the 
escnrial.  His  brother  Philip  was  grand  prior  of  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  in  France  j  he  was 
horn  la  1665,  served  in  the  Spanish  war  of  succes- 
•ion,  and  died  in  1724. 

But   although   the  titlo  of  Duke  of  Vend6me  is 


comparatively  recent,  the  town  gave  that  of  Count 
some  centuries  back  ;  for  it  was  one  of  the  Counts 
of  VendAme  that  originated  a  remarkable  custom 
followed  in  that  town  for  several  ages,  a  custom  in 
which  superstition  has  no  small  share.  Louis  dc 
Bourbon,  Count  de  VcndAmc,  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Agincourt  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  he  was  carried  to  London,  and 
confined  in  the  tower,  were  he  made  a  vow  or  prayer 
to  the  "sacred  tears"  of  our  Saviour  for  his  deliver- 
ance. Shortly  afterwards  he  contrived  to  make  hit 
escape  from  the  tower,  and  to  return  to  VcndAme  { 
where,  in  order  to  commemorate  his  liberation,  he 
ordered  that  the  magistrates  of  the  town  should, 
every  year,  liberate  a  prisoner  or  criminal.  The 
manner  in  which  this  order  was,  for  a  long  period  of 
years,  obeyed  was  thus  ; — On  Good  Friday  a  grand 
procession  was  made  through  VeudAme,  in  which 
one  of  the  persons  carried  a  vessel  containing  what 
was  announced  to  be  the  sacred  tears  which  Christ 
shed  on  the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  After  this  came  « 
prisoner,  clothed  in  simple  drapery,  and  holding  a 
wax  taper  in  his  hand,  and  who,  ut  the  end  of  the 
ceremony,  obtained  his  liberty.  This  privelcge,  of 
liberating  a  prisoner,  was  attacked  and  opposed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  on  the 
grotmd  that  it  had  not  been  confirmed  by  letters 
patent  from  the  king ;  but  the  celebrated  d'Agues- 
seay.  Chancellor  of  France,  was  of  opinion  that, 
notwithstanding  this  defect  in  form,  it  ought  to  be 
permitted,  on  condition  that  the  prisoner  who  was 
liberated  was  worthy  of  pity  :  on  these  terms  a  letter 
patent  was  granted  by  the  king,  and  the  custom 
continued  in  vogue  for  some  years  after  that  time. 

VendAme  is  situated  upon  the  Loir,  on  two  colla- 
teral islands.  Besides  five  parish  churches,  it  com- 
prises the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  the  Benedictines  of 
the  Trinity,  founded  by  Gecffery  Martel.  count  of 
Anjou,  in  1032.     A  hill  which  comi!  ■  town 

is  crowned  by  the   ruins   of  an  aii  .  :ic,  the 
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1  f  the  Dakis  of  VeudAiije,  and  which  was 

I.  during    the  first    Fnnch    revolution  ;     "U 

«':.h  occasion  the  tonihs  of  many  of  the  Uourbon 
pnu^e*  were  violated.  The  town  it  iaid  to  he  both 
badly  laid  out  and  badly  built.  The  ruins  of  the 
febbcV  to  which  we  before  alluded  have  been  applied 
to  various  purpose*  :  the  cloi»tcr»  have  been  conver- 
ted into  barracks,  the  convent  church  into  a  paro- 
chial church,  and  the  grounds  into  public  walks. 
V«niii\iue   was  fortified,  and  was  taken  by 

llciiri    Quatre  .n-  wars  of   the  leac"c!     the 

vah»  and  fortiticudon*  have    been   since    i: 
Before    the    French    revolution,  Vend^^m<• 
a   convent    of   Cordeliers,  another  of    '  ^i    a 

third  of  Ursulines,  another  of  Daught  »ary, 

and  another  of  the  Grey  Sisters  ;  but  many  ciiauges 
have  occurred  in  this  respect  since  those  times. 

There  are  often  conflicting  accounts  given  of  the 
apjM-arance  and  beauty  of  a  town  ;  and  VendAme  ii 
not  exempt  from  it.  We  have  just  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  one  writer,  that  the  town  is  badly  laid 
<iut  and  badly  built;  but  the  following  notice  by 
Mil'-     Brun    gives    a    somewhat    different    account. 

1  i,i  Loir  divides  itself  into  several  branches  near 
Yuuioinc,  which  sUnds  below  a  hill  covered  with 
frnilful  vineyards.  The  Iokh  it  trcll  buUt,  and  the 
college  is  not  inferior  in  point  of  architecture  to  any 
in  rrancc ;  the  finest  buildings  are  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  horse  barracks,  and  no  view  near  the 
town  can  be  compared  with  the  one  which  may  be 
Ecetvirom  the  mins  of  the  ancient  castle." 

In  1776  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  military  school 
was  established  at  Vcnddme,  and  the  buildings  of 
this  ancient  seminary  now  form  a  college.  Besides 
the  buiUiinKs  which  wc  have  named,  there  are  a 
r  'iral  institution,  and   baths.     The 

1.  d    on    in    the    town    are    chiefly 

aergcs,  «ki'  ton,  leather,  gloves,  paper,  earth- 

enware, an  and  at  Bezay,  near  VcndArae,  is  a 

raanufac  tory  of  water-proof  linen. — ^Thc  population  is 
about  7000. 

Amcnig  the  persons  of  note  who  have  been  born  at 
Vcnddinc  was  Pierre  de  Ronsard,  who  was  styled 
the  prince  of  the  poets  of  his  own  day.  "Ronsard," 
says  a  writer  in  the  liiographie  UniverseUe,  "affords 
an  example  of  the  instability  of  literary  reputation, 
when  it  is  founded  on  good  fortune  or  accident, 
instrnrl  of  real  merit.  Ronsard,  elevated  too  high  by 
1  iiporaries,  has  been  estimated  too  low  since 

i  He  was  bom  in   1521,   and  contrived 

to    gam    the    favour    of   no  less  than  four  kings   of 
IVaiico,    Henry    II.,    Francis    II.,    Charles   IX.,   and 
V  III.     He  wrote    hymns,   odes,  eclogues,  epi- 
j,....u-,  ."-onncts,  and  other  pieces,  and  died  in  1.^85. 

Nicholas  Bandot,  and  Jacques  Adam,  were  also 
bom  at  Venddme.  The  former  was  an  historian  of 
•  onsulerablc  merit;  and  the  latter  was  a  member  of 
••iic  French  Academy. 
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ON  THE  FASHION  OF  WEARING 
BEARDS. 

Among  the  various  modes  of  personal  decoration 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  employed  by  dif- 
ferent nations,  the  fashion  of  wearing  beards  is  not 
the  least  remarkable,  whether  wc  regard  the  beard 
itself,  or  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  its  form 
and  fashion. 

Trifling  as  we  may  deem  the  subject,  it  has  been 
the  burden  of  a  volume  of  four  hundred  folio  pages, 
written  by  Ulmus,  of  Padua;  in  which  the  author 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  the  importance  of  the  board, 
and  to  attach  to  it,  indeed,  a  degree  of  reverence 
which  few  persons  would  he  disposed  to  admit. 

The  importance  of  the  heard  among  the  Jews  is 
well  known  :  and  on  this  subject  wo  will  avail  our- 
selves of  the  remarks  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smedley. 

The  LawRiver  oftlie  Jews  did  not  think  it  beneath  the 
dignitvof  his  ■  '  '  ••'roduce  into  it  an  especial orlinaiice 
couceriiing  ll  f  the  Iveard.     "  Tlioii  ^|Jall  not  mar 

the  corner*  lil ....a.'  (Levit.  xix.  27.)  B)  the  "cor- 
ners," the  comnicntators  understand  the  extremities ;  and 
this  prccc|>l,  no  doulit.  like  the  olliers  in  the  same  chapter, 
arose  from  the  leadini;  policy  of  the  Theocracy,  wliich 
sout;lit  to  create  a  p•^lple  in  evorythiiiR  distinct  from  and 
unniixed  with  the  idolaters  by  whom  they  were  surrouiuled. 
Holy  Writ  mori'  limn  i>nco  alludes  to  the  fashion  of  shaving 
the  beard  d'  ns  of  mourning.      Tlie  burden  of 

Moab  is   pa!  in  the  warning's  of  Isaiah,  by  a 

declaration,  that  "cviiy  beard  is  cut  off;"  and  aijaiii,  in 
similar  strains,  by  Jeremiah,  that  "every  heard  shall  be 
clipped."  In  the  letter  altribiilcd  to  the  last  nienlioncd 
prophet,  at  the  end  of  the  .\pocryphal  Biwk  of  Barueh,  we 
read  of  the  priests  of  Babylon  in  like  manner,  thui  ■■  \\\<-v 
sit  with  their  beads  and  beards  shaven." 

The  same  writer  adduces  instances  of  the  comrury 
practice  among  the  Israelites,  ».  c,  the  practice  of 
letting  the  beard  grow  during  sea.soiis  of  mourning. 
The  son  of  Saul,  grateful  for  the  favour  which  David 
had  manifested  to  him  alone,  amid  the  fall  of  his 
fathers  house,  was  sorely  grieved  when  the  con8i)iracy 
of  Absalom  forced  the  king  to  abandon  his  capital; 
and  among  other  demonstrations  of  sorrow,  it  is  men- 
tioned, that  he  had  not  "  trimmed  his  beard"  from 
the  day  the  king  departed,  till  the  day  he  came  again 
in  peace.  (2  Sam.  xix.  2-1.)  The  abhorrence  which 
Moses  instilled  into  the  Hebrews,  of  any  contamina- 
tion by  the  Gentile  custom  of  shaving  the  beard,  is 
strongly  exemplified  also  in  the  indignation  which  was 
felt  by  the  ambassadors  of  David,  when  they  were 
foully  outraged  by  Hanan,  the  Ammonite.  That  prince, 
deluded  by  evil  counsellors,  rejected  the  message  of 
condolence  upon  the  decease  of  his  father,  which  had 
been  sent  by  the  Israelitish  monarch  ;  and  giving  too 
easy  credence  to  the  suggestion,  that  they  came  to 
search  and  spy  out  his  city,  he  insultingly  commanded 
one  half  of  their  beards  to  be  shaved.  "  The  men," 
we  are  told,  "were  greatly  ashamed  ;"  and  David, 
respecting  their  honourable  feelings,  permitted  them 
a  temporary  retirement  to  Jericho,  and  did  not  sum- 
mon tnein  to  their  duties  about  his  court  until  thrir 
beards  were  grown  again. 

To  pass  from  the  Jews  to  the  other  nations  of  anti- 
quity, we  find  that  a  full,  luxurious  beard  was  recog- 
nised a.s  a  symbcd  of  manly  beauty.  Homer' speaks 
admiringly  of  the  white  beard  of  Nestor,  and  also  of 
that  of  old  King  Priam.  Virgil  tells  us  that  Mezen- 
tius'  beard  was  so  thick  and  long  as  to  cover  all  his 
breast ;  and  Chryt-ippus  praises  the  noble  beard  of 
Timothcus,  a  famous  flufe-playcr.  Pliny  speaks  of 
the  white  beard  of  K'    '      *  '   '       ;  her  of  Syria, 

and  takes  pleasure  in  t  mixid  with 

fear  with  which  it  Ui.-jiiixd  tl.;;  pcple.  llutarch  J 
(peaks  of  the  long  white  beard  of  an  old  Laconinn,  f 
who  being  asked  why  be  let  it  grow  to  such  a  length, 
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:  plied,  "  It  in  that,  Mciag  continually  my  whitr  beard, 
I  may  do  nothinjjunwiirtliy  of  it*  wliitoiicM."  Strabo, 
DioUoruH,  Juvi'iial,  Pcrucux,  mid  other  uiicient  writers, 
iiiiikc  rcpotttfd  alluHiona  to  lotiK  beanii,  and  to  thi- 
re'|K-tt  which  tliey  iic<|iiirrd  for  the  wciirera.  A 
bviirille»a  iiiun,  until  tlie  davK  of  Alexander,  wai 
li..  I  Alliens  ;   iiidt'cd,  to  ibave  the  beard 

V  red  a  murk  of  infamy  and  cH'eniinacy 

ill  that  til). 

The  Kftyptiana  were  occuatumed  generally  to  abnvc 
,  thuii'  Inui'ils,  exce|)t  in  tiinea  of  nioiirniii^or  calamity. 
The  lliiiiiuiic,  lu'cordin^  to  Pliny,  did  not  bi'j^in  to 
ahuvc  till  the  year  of  Uotiie  4U-1,  when  P.  Ticinius 
brought  over  a  colony  of  barbom  from  Sicily.  Pcrnons 
of  qiiulity  hud  their  children  abavcd  for  the  first  time 
by  a  person  of  t\'"  >■■"•"■  or  greater  quality,  who,  by 
tliiij  nuiiiis,  hci.\  'tier  of  the  children. 

I   -'    '      iiiiu  iii^torians   of  the  middle  ages 

.  r<  iMis  ciicunistancea  respecting  beards. 

I<  I,  ()[  I'Vaiiue,  in  the  tenth  century,  was  as 

i.'  ,.    Ins  long  white  beard  as  for  his   martial 

,  expIiJiU.  ki  order  that  it  might  be  more  conspicuous 
,to  the  roUli<■ri^<^^'llen  he  was  in  the  field,  he  used  to 
^let  it  I  II  Outside  his  cuirass  ;   niid  this  vene- 

rable -  iiru^ed  the  troops  in  battle,  nnd  served 

,tu  rally  ihein  when  disipersed.  It  is  said  that  u 
.painter  in  (iermany,  named  John  Mayo,  had  so 
.large  a  beard,  that  he  was  nicknamed  Jo/in  the 
.Bearded:  this  beard  was  of  such  u  length  that  he 
wore  it  fastened  to  his  girdle  ;  and  though  he  was  ii 
very  tall  man,  it  hung  upon  the  ground  when  he 
tdod  uprii;ht  j  he  took  the  greatest  care  of  his  extra- 
ordinary beard,  which  he  would  sometimes  untie  in 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  who 
took  great  pleasure  in  st-eing  the  wind  make  it  fly 
against  the  faces  of  the  lords  of  his  court.  The  beard 
of  Jlenry  the  l*'ourlh,  of  France,  was  looked  upon  as 
a  model  for  the  rest  of  Kurope  ;  and  when  the  assas- 
■ination  of  Henry  had  placed  the  crown  on  the  brows 
of  a  beardless  youth,  Sully,  the  faithful  minister  of 
Henry,  refused  etuiformity  to  the  fashion  of  the  new 
court,  and  considered  the  retention  of  his  beard  as  an 
.•ct  of  loyalty  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  friend 
9nd  sovereiein.  When  he  was  called  to  court  by 
Louis  the  Thirteenth,  he  appeared  in  his  long  beard  ; 
and  the  young  smooth-shaven  courtiers  laughed  out- 
right at  tlie  grave  look  and  old-fashioned  appearance 
of  the  venerable  minister ;  on  which  the  latter,  pro- 
bably jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  beard,  observed  to 
the  king,  "  Sir,  when  your  father,  of  glorious  memory, 
did  me  the  honour  to  consult  me  on  his  great  and 
important  alVairs,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  send 
awayall  the  hulloons  and  stage  dancers  of  his  court.  ' 

The  gravity  of  the  Spanish  character  accords  well 
with  a  long  beard  ;  consequently  we  find  that  beards 
were  much  cultivated  by  them  in  past  times.  Philip 
the  Fifth  was  the  first  sovereign  who  dispensed  with 
a  beard  ;  after  which,  as  in  other  cases  the  courtiers 
copied  the  example  of  the  king,  and  the  people  copied 
the  courtiers.  Yet  it  was  a  change  which  for  a  long 
thne  was  not  relished  ;  and  there  was  a  proverb  cur- 
rent afterwards,  "  Desde  quo  no  hay  barba,  no  hay  mas 
alma," — "  Since  we  have  lost  our  beards,  we  have  lost 
our  souls." 

Peter  the  (Treat  imposed  a  tax  on  beards  in  Russia. 
He  ordered  that  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  trades- 
men and  artisans,  should  pay  a  hundred  rubles  for 
the  privilege  of  retaining  their  beards  ;  and  that  the 
lower  class  of  people  should  pay  a  copec  for  the  same 
liberty  ;  nnd  he  established  clerks  at  the  gates  of  the 
different  towns  to  collect  these  duties.  Such  a  new 
and  singular  impost  troubled  the  whole  empire,  and 
complaints  were  heard  on  all  aides. .  But  Peter  was 


inflexible,  and  hi*  aubjecti  w*r«  forced  to  vi.M  •  ''  tin. 
Russians,"  as  boa  been  observed, 

elusion,  that  it  was  better  tu  cutuii  : „...,  ; 

give  serious  offence  tu  a  man  who  had  the  powir  of 
cutting  i.r  '       '    ■' 

It  is  I'  I  after  John  dc  Cailru  had   taken 

the  Caatle  ol  L»iu,  in  India,  i! 
rine,  (picen  of  Portugal,  he 

a>k  the  iiilm'r'  ''>  ha.l  hiiii  u  li.uukuuU 

pistoles  for  ill  of  hit    fleet  j     iiikI    n^    a 

seeurity  for  the  ruiii  he  miit  tliera   one   i.' 
kers,  telling  them  "  All  the  gold  in  the  ■»'  i  t 

equal  the  value  of  this  natural  ornament  of  my  valour ; 
and  I  deposit  it  in  your  hands  as  a  security  for  the 
money."  In  a  short  time  the  required  sum  of  money 
and  the  whiskers  were  gent  »■•  H  ■  ''....tro. 

In     Hritain,    fashion   re;.'  ards   fluctuated 

greatly  for  many  centuries.  d  ujuuh  the  Conqueror 
ordered  beards  to  be  shaven,  much  acainst  the  incli- 
nations of  his  subjects.  O''  d 
beards ;  and  it  appears  as  if  ;  ^ 
had  sutrered  more  changes.  Ti.^re  is  a  tunoub  anec- 
dote told  of  .Sir  Thomas  More.  He  was  a  diatia- 
guished  man  in  his  time;  but,  falling  a  victim  to 
court  intrigue,  he  was  condemned  to  the  scaffold. 
When  he  had  laid  his  head  on  the  bh)ck  he  perceived 
that  his  beard  was  likely  to  be  hurt  by  the  axe  of  the 
executioner ;  on  which  he  took  it  away,  observing, 
"  My  beard  has  not  been  guilty  of  treason  ;  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  punish  it." 

The  peaked  beard  of  Charles  the  First's  reign  is 
well  known  :  this  appears  to  have  been  discarded  by 
Charles  the  Second  ;  and  the  clean-shaven  chin  apr 
pears  to  have  retained  its  supremacy  among  us  for 
the  last  century  and  a  half. 

The  followers  of  Mahomet  are  to  this  day  careful 
in  the  preservation  of  their  beards,  as  they  make  it  a 
point  of  religious  faith  ;  and  for  a  Turk  to  have  his 
beard  cut  oil' is  as  great  a  degradation  as  whipping  or 
branding  would  be  with  us. 

In  the  history  of  the  Church  there  are  many  enact- 
ments respecting  the  use  of  beards  by  the  clergy.  At 
one  time  there  was  an  idea  that  a  shaved  chin  involrcd 
a  sort  of  effeminacy  :  at  another  time  it  was  thought 
that  a  long  beard  was  indicative  of  pride  and  hauteur  ; 
and  the  clergy  were,  in  the  first  case,  ordered  to  wear 
beards,  and,  in  the  second,  to  dispense  with  them. 
Such  mutations  and  contradictions  will  ever  be  the 
case  where  fashion  has  so  slight  a  standard  to  rest 
upon  : — the  admired  of  one  age  will  be  the  deapised 
of  the  next. 


It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  some,  who  excel  in  one  tiling, 
to  imagine  tliey  may  excel  in  cvtrjiliinir,  nnd,  not  content 
with  that  stinre  of  merit  which  every  one  allows  tlu-in.  are 
still  cBlchins  at  llint  -.vhich  doth  not  liolon);  tn  ti.ein.  Why 
should  a  KiHid  orator  afl"ect  to  be  a  poet  ?  Wliy  must  * 
celebrated  divine  set  up  for  a  politician?  or  a  ftatesinan 
affect  the  philos()|iher  ?  or  a  incihanie  the  jcholar?  or  a  wise 
man  labour  to  be  thought  a  wit?  This  is  a  weakness  that 
flows  from  selfiirnoniiice,  and  is  incident  to  the  greatest 
men.     Nature  seldom  forms  an  universal  geni'^  Is 

out  her  favours  in  the  present  state  with   a   j  i« 

hand.  Many  a  man,  by  this  foible,  hath  weakencU  a  well- 
estat>lishcd  reputation. — Mason. 

SrPFOSB  a  virtuous  man  has  drawn  on  himself  a  great 
misfortune,  by  a  fault  incident  to  hir.:  '  '.  there- 
fore venial ;  the  remorse  he  forls  apt;  -«.  and 
consequently  raises  our  pity  to  a  ;  '•  '*<e 
same  tunc  blame  the  man  :  and  thf-  Y 
the  fault  he  has  committed,  i«  <li«-v  >o 
passions,  however,  proceedmt;  " 
forced  into  a  sort  of  union  ;  but  i  ■" 
scares  to  be  felt  in  th»  mixture  with  pily.— Loiu>  Kaiu»«. 
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IMl'ORTWrF  OF  SKILLED  LABOUR. 
No  I. 

Labov-r    in    onlcr   to    the    being  perfect    in    which 
rrqiiirc*    an    apprentiL-Mhip   during   youth,    of   from 


four  to  sc«en 
Tills    iifrtod,  of 


yoBr«,  is  usually  called  tkillrd  labour. 
course,  may  be  longer  or  siiorter 
■  H  to  the  nicety  of  the  work,  the  time  ne- 
.,-,....  to  form  the  habits  and  acquire  the  incntai 
.  and  manual  dexterity  of  an  adept,  and  the  natural 
disptisition  and  powers  of  application  poasesKed  by 
the  apprentice.  The  essential  importance  of  skilled 
labour  to  a  country's  well- being,  may  be  imagined 
by  supposing  that  the  p<ipuIation  of  any  town  in 
Britain,  was  to  awake  some  morning  from  a  sleep, 
in  which  every  crafuman  had  forgotten  tlie  rules  of 
his  art,  and  lost  the  niannal  dexterity  he  hud  ac- 
quired since  fimt  he  began  his  appreiiticesliip.  Wliat 
confusion,  vvliat  dismay  !  How  many  wants  to  be 
supplied,  how  many  blundering  attempts  to  supply 
them  !  How  many  messages  to  the  neighbouring 
towns  for  tailors,  shoemakers,  fccc,  and  how  many 
persona  thrown  idle  in  the  town  we  have  supposed  to 
be  the  scene  nf  this  calamity. 

Skilled  labour  among  the  ancients  of  Western 
Eonipe  was  confined  to  slaves,  in  all  those  branches 
vhich  do  not  come  under  the  denomination  of  the 
fine  arts,  such  as  sculpture  and  painting,  but  it!> 
importance  and  the  superior  value  of  those  slaves 
%ho  were  parlicularly  able  and  neat  handed,  seem  to 
have  helped  towards  the  raising  of  that  f(>rlorn  part 
of  the  community.  From  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire  down  to  our  own  days,  we  find  skilled  labour 
gradually  emerge  from  its  debasing  association  with 
slavery,  to  the  first,  or  almost  the  first  rank,  among 
the  Sources  and  defences  of  a  well-ordered,  safe,  and 
beneficial  liberty.  It  formed  the  basis  of  those 
corpomtioni  and  muniiipalitics  which  gradually 
restored  society  from  the  confusion  and  lawles$ne!^s 
of  pure  feudalism,  to  a  love  of  peace  and  capacity 
for  e!>timating  and  improving  its  advantages.  Wise 
Sovereigns  saw  how  important  it  was  for  the  conso- 
lidation of  their  government  to  encourage,  by  special 
privileges,  communities  who  gloried  in  their  devoti(m 
to  the  useful  arts,  as  much  as  the  feudal  barons  who 
surrounded  them,  gloried  in  war  and  turbulence. 
Industry  was  honoured  by  becoming  a  title,  and 
indeed  an  indii^pensablc  title,  to  municipal  rank  and 
JXJwer.  Mere  wealth  gave  no  claim  to  cither.  Its 
possessor  must  have  earned  his  way  to  them  by  one 
or  other  kind  of  useful  industry.  The  two  great 
divisions  were  that  of  the  burgesses  who  bought  and 
sold,  constituting  the  guilils,  and  that  of  craftsmen 
^bo  made  and  iiiauufactured,  or  in  any  way  increas- 
ed the  value  of  raw  materials,  and  who  were  formed 
into  trades  corporations.  No  state  of  things  could 
present  a  greater  contrast  to  that  of  the  ancient  states, 
in  which  the  mercantile  professions  were  despised, 
ftod  skilled  labour  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
•laves. 

It  may  be  worth  notice,  in  pasting,  that  in  the 
East,  goildries  and  corporations  were  rendered  un- 
necessary from  very  early  times,  by  no  dishonour, 
but  the  reverse,  being  associated  with  buying  and 
selling,  and  by  the  cultivation  of  skilled  industry 
being  provided  for  by  the  singular  institution  of 
castes.  By  that  institution  certain  families,  in  all 
their  gciieralions,  are  confined  to  certain  employ- 
ments, and  as  it  is  guarded  by  religious  sanctions, 
there  has  long  censed  to  be  any  necessity  for  such 
menu  to  skilled  industry  as  the  munici- 
]  'the  West  supplied.     The  grand  evil  of  this 

'  n  that  it  exposes  the  people,  without 
,.  of  helping  themselves,  to  the  caprices  | 


of  absolute  monarrhy,  and  makes  their  welfare  almost 
absolutely  de|)en(laiit  on  the  personal  character  of 
their  rulers.  In  Western  Kurope  the  burghers  them- 
selves have  generally  formed  their  own  soldiery, 
assisted  by  mercenaries  where  they  could  afford  it  uiid 
necessity  required.  Hence  every  niunicipalitv  hus 
been  nn  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  tyrant's  lust  of 
power,  and  a  barrier,  too,  against  fortigii  conquest, 
while  in  civilized  Asia,  the  military  caste  being 
distinct  from  the  civil  ones,  too  often  cither  ministers 
to  the  tyranny  of  a  native  desjKJt,  or  timidly  succumbs 
before  invasion  from  abroad. 

Corporations,  however,  like  all  other  human  insti- 
tutions  have   been   subject   to  perversion  and  abuse, 
arising  sometimes  from  mere  ignorance  of  their  true 
design,  but  more  freipiently  from  selfishness  in  those 
who  formed  them.      First,  instead  of  skill  and  indus- 
try acquired   in  the  faithful  discharge  of  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  member  of  their  own   body,  and  under 
careful    provisions    as    to    the    religious    and    moral 
education  of  the  pupil,  being  made  the   sole   ground 
of  admission  to  corporate  rights,  money  was  takea 
either  as  a  direct  means  of  admission  or  as  a  means 
of  compounding  for  a  relaxation  of  the  rales.     But  a 
far  worse  evil  was  the  grasping  spirit   of  monopoly, 
showing  itself  in  extravagant  favours  to  the  sons  and 
grandsons    of    burgesses,    and    in    raising    the     fees 
charged  for  indentures  and  corporation  privileges  to 
such  a  pitch  as  almost  to  exclude  strangers.     These 
however  are   by  no  means  necessary  to  the  system, 
and    perhaps    their  very  worst   effect  has  been    that 
they  have  disgusted    many   with   the   very   name    of 
corporations,  and  prepared  the  public  mind  for  their 
virtual  suppression,   by  making   municipal   privileges 
no  longer  depeiulaht  on  the  pledge  which  a  laborious 
apprenticeship  affords  a  man's  interest  in  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  town  in  which  he  lives,  but  on  the  mere 
possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  property,  acquired 
anyhow,    spent    anyhow,  and    accompanied    perhaps 
with    anything    but  industrious  habits  of  any   kind. 
This  charge  has  been   n-gaided  as  the  deathblow  to 
the  skilled  industry  of  our  once  laborious  neighbours, 
the    Dutch,    and    in    France  it  seems  to  render   the 
return   of  the   population  to  that  cultivation  of  the 
peaceful   arts,    for    which  it    was   remarkable    under 
the  sagacious  Colbert,  particularly   where  the  people 
were    protestants.      How   far   the    skilled   industry  of 
England,    from     being    less    dependant    on    positive 
institutions,    is    likely   to  survive    the   depression   of 
corporations,  time  will  shew. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  number  of  English 
skilled  labourers  at  present  employed  in  their  own 
country  is  considerably  less  than  what  it  ought  to  be. 
On  the  one  hand  we  sec  a  multitude  of  (ieriiians  and 
Scotch  in  the  receipt  of  high  wages,  in  various  de- 
partments of  honest  industry,  particularly  in  London, 
and  on  the  other  hand  we  perceive  a  vast  population 
of  native  labourers  who  overstock  the  market  for 
common  labour,  and  almost  everywhere  are  a  burden 
instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  community.  To  the  causes 
of  this  anomalous  state  of  things  we  shall  devote 
another  short  paper.  H. 


Vaiw  is  the  voice  of  praise,  so  rarely  just 
To  erring  nsturc,  and  to  slet-pin;;  dust ; 
Vain  ull  the  preecpu  of  tlie  |iuel'a  art, 
Kxuniplu  Old/  reaclioa  lo  tht:  Uoa>  U 
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CtTiKS,  and  the  empires  or  states  which  contain  i 
them,  bear  a  certaiu  resemblance  to  the  human 
frame  :  ihey  have  a  beginning, — weak  and  humble 
a«  all  beginnings ; — they  gruw  into  strength  and 
|)uwer,  and  look  proudly  on  the  weaker  members  of 
their  kind  ;  and  then  they  gradually  decline  in  might, 
and  after  a  greater  or  less  space  of  time,  become 
mingled  with  the  dust,  and  show  nothing  of  their 
once  proud  state,  except  the  human  frame  its  bones, 
and  the  civic  frame  its  stones.  Such  was  the  case 
with  Babylon  and  Thebes, — such  is  almost  the  case 
with  Atliens  and  Sparta, — and  such,  in  a  smaller  de- 
gree, is  the  case  with  many  cities  of  Italy  ;  for 
though  Rome,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  are  still  cities  of 
much  importance,  they  sutTer  m  comparison  with 
what  they  were  in  bygone  ages. 

The   reason   for  the  chauge   in  the   state  of  Rome 
involves  too  long  a  train  of  historical  events   for  us 
«ven  to  allude  to  here  ;   but  the  decline  of  Genoa  and 
"Venice  is  due  almost  entirely  to  commercial  causes. 
The  treasures  of  the   East, — the  spices,  gems,  gold, 
ailks,  &c., — have   been    known    in   Europe  for  more 
than    two    thousand  years  ;    but    the    route    to    the 
East    by  way  of  the    Cape  of  Good    Hope    has   been 
known   only  three  centuries  and   a-hulf.      Befure  the 
discovery  of  this  passage,  therefore,  another  mode  of 
transfer  of  Eastern  goods  was  necessary.     The  prin- 
cipal modes  adopted  were  two  ;   one  of  which  was  to 
travel   through   India,   Persia,  Arabia,   Syria,  Egypt, 
&c.,  by  caravans,   containing  several   hundred   mer- 
chants, with   their   camels  loaded  with  merchandize, 
and  so  to  proceed  to  some  port  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea;  the  other  mode  was,  to  ship 
Vol.  XVI. 


goods  at  any  of  the  ports  of  India,  Persia,  and 
Arabia,  sail  through  the  Penini^  Gulf,  and  np  the 
Red  Sep, ;  land  the  goods  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  ; 
and  anally  ship  them  again  at  the  Mediterranean 
s.'iiore  of  that  isthmus. 

The  goods  thus  shipped  were  landed  at  some 
European  port;  and  Genoa  and  Venice  derive  a 
large  portion  of  the  power  which  they  possessed  five 
hundred  years  ago,  to  the  circumstance  that  they 
were  the  chief  ports  at  which  the  commerce  between 
the  East  and  West  was  carried  on.  But  when  the 
Portuguese  discovered  the  route  to  India  by  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  blow  was  given  to  the 
two  Italian  ports,  which,  aided  by  political  events, 
lowered  them  from  their  proud  standard,  which  they 
have  never  since  regained. 

The  city  of  Genoa  is  situated  on  the  western 
extremity  of  Italy,  in  the  middle  of  a  crescent-like 
gulf,  extending  from  France  to  Tuscany;  and  is 
itself  enclosed  in  a  bay  or  harbour  by  two  moles 
jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and  approaching  to  within 
hwlf  a  mde  of  each  other.  The  streets  and  houses 
of  Genoa  extend  round  the  shores  of  the  harbour  for 
the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a-haif ;  and  rise  one 
above  another  as  they  recede  to  a  hilly  background, 
which  is  crowned  with  batteries,  and  fortifications ; 
the  whole  external  boundary  of  the  city  on  the  land 
side  being  nearly  eight  miles. 

The  city  is  described  as  being  extremely  splendid, 
as  it  appears  when  approached  from  the  sea,  on 
account  of  the  sumptuous  marble  palaces  which  are 
seen  ranged  on  the  sides  of  the  surmounting  hill : 
these  splendid   erections  were  the  residences  of  tha 
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G«no«M  patricitnt,  when  the  republic  was  in  the 
h«9bt  ol  ii>  (lury.  Upou  «Bt«iin|  the  streeU  of 
■  1  inhttbitaiit  uf  Londuu  would 
■  ■\i  ul  their  iiarrownrM,  which 
g.n.ii  liiim  ail  iippciirancc  scarcely  compatible  with 
the  •plfniiour  (if  thr  houses.  Narrow  strt-ctn  form  a 
fcA'  utal  eMca,  of  otherwise  great 

ma:;!  _    i  taiice. 

TU«  inurior  of  G«aoa  (tayt  RutUoa)  does  not,  in  my 
opinion.  eorre»pond  with  it*  exterior  Krondeur.  Like 
V  lenna,  it  it  cuiiipused  of  well-built  lanei.  and  coiitaiiis  no 
wi;!r.  snl  Hilly  tbri-«  beautiful  mri-ets, — the  Sirada  Balbi. 
^  'i-a.  and  Sirada  .\ovissima.  Tlio  Strada  Balbi 
»  from  a  inuare  called  the  Piasza  Verde,  »ur- 
ruui;v:i.a  with  trees  of  no  luxurious  growth  ;  but  at  one 
•nd    a   macnifirent   double    rti(fhl   of  stairs,    and    houncs, 


gardens,  and  chuichet.  nil' 


above 
anre. 

called 
.V 


the 
T! 

the 


other,  fi^ivs  it 


MS  into  a  K 

, .     Ti. .•■...  I 


emiy  widi- 
elevation  >■: 
tpeakin)(,  coinp 
•re  entirely  of 
portals,    portiruc's. 


risuiK  in  tcrrarcs  one 
iiid    roinniilic   appoar- 


s    iiiL'    .straUa 

I'iatza  delle 

■'i   not  sullici- 

-. deling  the 

If.     sli.i'llv 


and    cuUiuiiis.      'I'ho    iiiloriur   ot    thete 


mansions  is  seld.ini  unwoiihy  of  their  externjl  appearance. 


Marl 
salou 
are  : 

with 
<inu 

firs.'  . 


,  with  briii 
pen   into  < 
with  the 
lintiiiKs  ii 


'9,  conduct  tu spacious 

in  a  lung  series,  and 

^   and  tapestries, 

(US   and    panels. 


may  perhaps 


Doria,  o.*  •*"■".  of   Halbi,  and 

be  mentione.."'  ^»  pre-eiuinenl  in  ...  .„ 

But  since  Mr.  Eustace  wrote,  Genoa  has  become 
more  and  more  like  »  modern  commercial  «ea-port, 
and  her  marble  palace-"*  •"'e  but  little  in  accordance 
with  the  scenes  that  8urri.^U"d  them.  When  Lady 
Morgan  visited  Genoa,  she  f()u."'d  the  entrance  halls 
of  these  palaces  ocupicd  by  cobbler^,  stocking -grafters, 
and  other  humble  artisans.  In  one  of  the  porticoes, 
■he  found  a  malrass-clfanrr  at  work  ;  .?nd  in  the 
nobler  apartments  of  another,  the  ante-roi?ra  was 
occupied  by  a  la«ndrfss.  Several  of  the  lower  and 
lesser  rooms  were  hired  out  to  poor  tradesmen  ;  ami 
a  strange  mixture  of  wealth  and  poverty  was  observ- 
able in  most  of  them.  We  may  give  some  idea  of 
these  palaces  by  briefly  describing  that  of  Durazzo. 
Above  the  ground  floor  there  are  two  grand  stories. 
The  portal,  of  four  massive  Doric  pillars,  with  its  en- 
tablature, rises  as  high  ns  the  balcony  of  the  second 
atorjr.  The  front  has  two-and-twenty  noble  windows 
in  width.  The  portico,  which  is  wide  and  spacious,  con- 
dacts  to  a  staircase,  each  step  of  which  is  formed  of 
a  single  block  of  Carrara  marble.  A  large  ante- 
chamber then  leads  to  ten  saloons,  either  opening  into 
one  another,  or  communicating  by  spacious  galleries. 
These  saloons  are  all  fitted  up  with  surpassing  rich- 
ness. 

There  arc  several  fine  churches  in  Genoa.     That 

-;alled  Di  Carignano  is  approached  by  a  bridge  of  three 

*ide  arches,  thrown  over,  not  a  river,  but  a  deep  dell, 

now  occupied  as  a  street  ;  and  the  passenger  is  sur- 

.  i'  <1.  on  looking  over  the  parapet,  to  see  the  roofs 

^  veral  houses  six  storir.  in  h<"ight  far  beneath  him. 
The  chnreh  is  a  square  bii  '   rncd  with  Corinth- 

ian pilaaters.    The  four  -  similar  ornaments 

and  similar  pediments,  and  trom  the  centre  rises  a 
dome.  The  interior  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross. 
It  IS  a  striking  instance  of  the  wealth  of  the  patrician 
families  of  Genoa  of  by-gone  times,  that  this  church 
wai  built  at  the  expense  of  a  noble  Genoese  named 
Sauii,  and  that  the  bridge  which  leads  to  it  was  erected 


by  his  sou  to  facilitate  the  approach  to  the  rhtch. 
There  is  ■  aAbie  riew  trom  tiie  chnrch,  conpiWng 
the  greater  part  of  the  city,  the  port,  the  moWa,  and 
the  surrotmding  hills. 

The  metropoliton  church  of  San  Lorenzo  waa 
erected  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  bears  great  evi- 
dence of  iu  antiquity.  The  architecture  is  Gothic, 
and  the  building  is  cased  with  black  and  v*liite  marble. 
The  martyrdom  of  Su  Lawrence  is  depitud  on  th« 
fu(,ade  in  basso  relievo.  The  entrance  consists  of 
three  grand  doors,  with  lofty  pointed  arches,  and  cir- 
cular windows  above. 

CJenoa  is  not  deficient  in  charitable  institutions  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  alilictcd.  There  are 
two  hospitals,  one  called  the  Great  Hospital,  and  the 
other  Albergo  dei  Poveri,  both  of  which  are  admirable 
for  their  magnitude,  interior  arrangement,  and  ex- 
cellent accommodation.  Mr.  Eustace  states  that  the 
noble  family  of  Kugara  were  accustomed  to  lay  out 
each  day  a  sum  equivalent  to  thirty-two  pounds 
English,  in  providing  food  for  all  the  poor  who  came 
to  claim  it.  Another  nobleman,  having  no  heirs,  de- 
voted his  whole  property,  even  during  his  owu  life,  to 
the  foundation  of  an  asylum  for  orphan  girls,  who,  to 
the  number  of  five  hundred,  were  educated  and  pro- 
vided with  a  settlement  for  hfe,  either  aaarried  or 
single,  at  their  option.  M*.  E«itM»  matum  some 
judicious  remarka  oa  the  hiifMaBi  vaini  of  teaanerce 
and  charily,  and  cites  Londoa  and  Gaaasaa  honour- 
able instances  uf  it  :— 

The  Kenius  of  cotnmeree,  sad  Ml*  ayisi>  tf^kmitj,  in 
these  capitals,  move  hand  in  baa<  and  aet  in  uniiuin  Th& 
riches  cullucted  by    the  one  are  itspeasiit  i  cr; 

so   that  il  cuiuuK-rce  glls  her  slore-hoii— s>  nfau  .  ilio 

keys.  While  the  one  is  layiiiK  the  fiMndatioir  of  a  mole. 
the  other  is  erecting  a  church  ;  wbtlvtttetkmiar  is  building 
a  palace,  the  other  is  endowing;  a  boepital ;  while  commerce 
enjoys  the  repast  in  the  maunificenMialt,  charity  sits  at  the 
gate  and  dispenses  food  to  the  hungry. 

Some  of  the  streets  of  Genoa  are  said  to  be  ao 
narrow,  that  opposite  neighbours  may  shake  hands 
together  at  their  windows.  The  lower  class  of  deal- 
ers are  accustomed  to  arrange  their  wares  in  front  of 
their  shops,  or  along  the  narrow  pathway,  where  they 
sell  their  fruit,  flowers,  vegetables,  r>r  maccaroni,  or 
occupy  themselves  by  spinning,  knitting,  sewing,  sing- 
ing, or  gossiping.  There  is  one  street  occupied  exclu- 
sively by  goldsmiths,  for  the  middle  and  lower  clasi^ea 
are  even  more  fond  of  personal  trinkets  than  the  upper: 
clasps,  rings,  earrings,  chains,  combs,  pearls,  coral,  &e. 
are  made  expressly  for  the  humble  classes, — proba- 
bly of  an  inferior  quality. 

Besides  the  buildings  we  have  mentioned,  there  are, 
in  Genoa,  a  theatre,  an  university,  a  royal  college,  six 
commercial  schools,  and  courts  of  legislature  and  of 
justice. 

The  changes  in  the  form  of  government  at  Genoa 
have  been  briefly  these.  Genoa  belonged  to  the 
Romans  until  the  fall  of  the  empire,  when  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Longobardi,  or  Lombards. 
From  these  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  wrested  it, 
and  placed  it  under  the  government  of  a  court.  But 
when,  about  the  year  1100,  contests  arose  respecting 
the  crown  of  Italy,  the  Genoese,  who  had  enriched 
themselves  by  commerce,  resolved  to  be  the  foot-ball 
of  contending  monarchs  no  longer,  and  placccl  them- 
selves under  a  consul,  to  be  elected  by  themselves. 
This  mode  of  government  lasted  about  a  century,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  annual  election  of  a  Podesta, 
or  magistrate,  from  some  neighbouring  state,  on 
a<count  of  the  rivalry  between  the  native  patrician 
families.  From  the  year  1270  to  13-10,  oneconlinuul 
scene  of  discord  ensued,  arising  from  the  attempts  of 
the  nobles  to  get  all  the  power  into  their  owu  handi, 
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and  tlic  (ktcrn:intttion  of  the  plebeians  to  prevent 
them  I'riim  no  doing.  At  IciiRtli,  tu  Rct  rid  of  theic 
discoriU,  it  wa«  re»olvcd  to  appoint  a  maRistratc 
callfd  a  Doge.  Thin  B<ivtrn<)r  waa  elected  for  life, 
but  tlie  luccesdion  wan  not  honditary,  the  election 
toking  place  at  tlic  dtiith  ot   tlie  lust  Doge. 

Tliiii  lattfr  mode  of  governincnt  n<ntin\nd  for 
nrurly  two  liuiidrcd  years  ;  but  «tormy  scfucs  marked 
lu'arly  the  whole  of  this  period.  Kach  party  in  the 
city  had  their  favourite  to  propone  ax  Poge,  and  many 
Doge«  were  put  to  death  by  violence  :  often,  indeed, 
several  Doges  were  elected  at  one  time.  At  length, 
in  1523,  Andrew  Doria  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
change  in  the  government  by  limiting  the  period  of 
each  Doge's  government  to  two  years,  with  a  council 
to  assist  and  control  him.  The  government  was 
arislocratical,  that  is,  the  names  of  all  the  noble 
families  were  enrolled  in  a  book,  and  from  them  and 
them  only  could  the  Doge  and  other  ollicers  of  the 
government  be  chosen. 

This  lusted  for  more  than  two  ccntnriea  and  a  half; 
when  Genoa  became  one  of  the  many  states  destined 
to  be  di&turbed  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  The  French 
first  assisted  the  plebeians  to  gain  the  ascendancy 
over  the  aristocracy,  and  then  took  the  government 
to  themselves.  After  many  changes  of  success,  Genoa 
was  formally  incorporated  with  France  in  1H05,  and 
so  continued  until  the  end  of  the  war,  when,  among 
the  many  regulations  for  the  settlement  of  Europe, 
one  was  that  Genoa  should  be  united  to  and  form 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia;  and  this  arrange- 
ment still  continues.  We  thus  see  that  Genoa  has 
dergone  as  many  changes  of  government  as  larger 
_  rritorics.  When  we  speak  of  Genoa  as  a  territory. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  has  for  centuries  in- 
cluded within  its  rule  a  portion  of  the  surrounding 
country,  extending  along  the  shore  of  the  gulf  ot 
Genoa. 

During  the  political  changes  above  enumerated, 
the  republic  of  Genoa  had  many  wars  with  other 
nations  ;  but  these  form  no  part  of  our  subject  :  it  is 
more  to  the  purpose  to  say,  that  her  commercial 
transactions  grew  into  great  magnitude  about  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  that  it  declined  to  a  low  ebb 
down  to  the  end  of  the  la.st  century,  since  when  it 
U  understood  to  have  revived  af^in.  Genoa  must 
either  have  been  a  commercial  city,  or  nothing  ot 
note,  for  the  soil  is  extremely  barren  near  it,  and 
ca«inot  even  afford  food  enough  for  the  inhabitants  ; 
nor  does  there  appear  to  be  many  mineral  riches 
near  it.  All  these  circumstances  the  Genoese  have 
Well  known,  and  have  wisely  directed  the  chief  part 
o(  their  attention  to  commerce. 

Genoa  is  a  garrisoned  town,  the  residence  of  a 
governor-general,  and  of  a  senate  or  high  court  of 
justice.  The  codes  of  laws,  both  civd  and  commercial, 
introduced  by  the  French,  have  been  retained.  Tlie 
Genoese  manufacture  silks,  woollens,  cottons,  and 
paper  ;  and  export,  besides  these,  rice,  hemp,  and  oil  ; 
the  whole  of  their  exports  amounting  to  about  two 
millions  annually.  The  imports  amount  to  three 
millions,  and  are  brought  from  all  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Genoese  form  the  best  sailors  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  the  middle  classes  are  well  calculated 
for  commerce.  Their  general  character  is  said  to  be 
•hrewd,  active,  parsimonious,  and  industrious.  The 
population  of  the  whole  Duchy  is  about  208,000,  of 
whom  94,000  reside  within  the  walls  of  the  citj',  and 
22,000  in  the  suburbs  of  San  Martino  and  San 
Pere  d'Arena.  The  city  appears  to  be  governed  in  a 
very  conciliatory  spirit  by  its  present  sovereign,  the 
King  of  Sardinia. 
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BYCKNACRE  PRIORY.  ESSEX. 
TnK  above  wood-eut  represents  the  remains  of  one  of 

those   bii  '  J    ■  r 

times  so  . 

terics,   and   • 

form   of  worn 

which  we  hope    never   : 

faith   of  this  country. 

when  we  think  of  tli"  .  K-  m 

place  three  hundred  yiur>.  a, 

its  more  important  light,  we  regard  it 

to  the  country  ;   but  viewing  it  in  the  li««  prominent 

feature  of  its  connexion  with,   and    influence  on,   the 

beauty  of  architect'  mnot  but  feel  some  regret 

at  the  decay  anil  (  of  the  beautiful  Gothic 

ttnictures  which  were  so  profusely  scatUred  ovtr  the 

face  of  the  riMintry. 

Ti  It;  with  which  we  ar.    >  ^d  did 

not  -  fntr  nf  miiiy  of  n  it  was 

not  r 

it  h:i.      I  -   .  -i 

effects  of  age,  that  it  was  scarcely  worthy  ol  llie  at- 
tention of  the  commissioners  to  whom  was  comrnittrd 
the  investigation  of  monastic  establiihments.  By<  k- 
nacre  Priory  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Woodham- 
Ferrers,  a  little  at  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from 
Danbury  to  Woodham  Ferrers.  The  ruins  of  it  still 
existing  are,  as  may  be  seen,  exceedingly  small,  but 
it  was  once  probably  an  extensive  place.  It  was  a 
priory  of  regular  canons  of  the  Augustine  order,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  to  John  the  Bap- 
tist. The  priory  was  built  and  endowed  by  Maurice 
Fitz-Geoffry,  Sheriff  of  Essex,  in  the  reign,  and 
chiefly  at  the  expense,  of  King  Henry  the  Second.  la 
the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First, 
several  grants  were  made  to  the  priory.  The  king 
gave  leave  to  the  prior  to  impark  or  inclose  his  waste 
land  in  Woodham-Ferrers,  amounting  to  sixty  acres : 
Andrew  de  Woodegrie  gave  forty  acres  in  East 
Haningfield  :  John  Toleberle  and  John  Turpyne  gave 
thirty  acres  in  Danbury  :  all  of  which  were  given  to 
the  priory  ;  and  within  a  few  years  afterwards,  several 
gifts  of  a  similar  kind  were  made,  by  which  the  reve- 
nues of  the  priory  were  much  increased. 
Moraut,  in  hi»  tlhtnry  of  Essex,  says. 

About    the  of    the   year    I.^Ofi.  -y, 

through  the  i  -s  of  its   Rovernors,  ai  ■  ci- 

(lents,  was  grown  so  poor,  that  at  tli«  deuth  ut  L<l.vHril 
Golding,  the  prior,  there  was  but  one  monk  lefi  in  tha 
house,  and  it  became  in  a  manner  wholly  neglected. 
Whereupon,  the  prior  and  convent  of  Elsinjispilile,  uithout 
Bishopsirate,  London,  procured,  21  April.  1509,  license 
from    King  Henry    the    Seventh,    to   have   this    pnory  of 

Bycknaere,  with  ail  its  lands,  &c.,  united  and  --ted 

to  their  hospital;  which  was  done  the  ninth  •  it 

following.     But  one  of  this  priory's  manors  i;i  \. ^m- 

Ferrcrs  was  then,  or  about  that  time,  annexed  to  the  hos- 
pital of  St.  Marj-  of  Bethlehem,  London. 

When  an  inquisition  or  investigation  was  after- 
wards made  into  the  value  of  the  possessions  which 
had  belonged  to  the  priory,  it  was  found  that  they 
consisted  of  the  manor  of  Bycknaere,  thirty  mes- 
suages, three  hundred  acres  of  arable  land,  forty  of 
meadow,  sixty  of  wood,  five  hundred  of  pasture,  and 
sixty-two  of  marsh  land,  together  wiU»  certain  privi- 
leges in  the  neighbouring  towns. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  the  manor  to 
which  the  priory  had  belonged  was  granted  by  Henry 
the  Eighth  to  a  private  family ;  and  since  that  time 
it  has  frequently  passed  from  one  family  to  another. 

We  have  said  that  this  pHory  is  situated  near  the 
road  leading  from  Danbury  to  Woodham-Ferrers. 
The  village  of  Danbury  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
sides  and  summit  of  the  highest  hill   in   Etscv  ;    and 
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it  received  its  name  of  Danbnry  from  its  having  been 
a  fortified  place  beloneing  to  the  Danes,  many  records 
of  its  former  destination  being  sti  1  visible.  An  alarm 
beacon  stood  near  the  ground  on  which  the  parsonage 
house  has  been  erected  ;  and  at  the  south-east  from 
the  church,  near  the  glacis,  a  watch  or  guard  house 
stood.  The  lines  of  the  ancient  encampment  are  still 
visible,  within  and  beside  which  the  presint  town  is 
•itnated.  The  glacis  (which  is  a  slope  exterior  to  the 
ditch  and  wall  of  a  fortified  place)  on  the  north  side 
is  nearly  thirty  feet  deep  ;  and  it  may  also  be  traced 
on  the  other  sides.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  was  a  castle  or  town  of  the  Danes,  and  was 
one  of  their  strongholds  during  the  early  part  of  their 
sojourn  in  England. 

The  church  at  Danbury  is  situated  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  and  within  the  area  of  the  ancient  en- 
campment. There  is  a  nave,  north  and  south  aifles, 
a  chancel,  and  a  stone  tower  at  the  west  end,  con- 
taining five  bells,  and  surmounted  by  a  lofty  wooden 
spire,  which,  from  its  elevated  situation,  serves  as  a 
sea-mark  :  indeed,  the  situation  is  so  exposed,  that 
the  church  has  more  than  once  suffered  from  light- 
ning and  from  high  winds. 

Under  one  of  the  aisles  of  the  church  arc  the 
edigies  of  two  cross-legged  knights,  curiously  carved 
ag;ainst  the  faces  of  the  lords  of  his  court.  The  beard 
in  wood ;  and  a  third  is  placed  at  some  little  distance 
from  them.  A  lion  is  sculptured  beneath  the  feet  of 
each  of  the  knights,  placed  in  different  postures  ;  so 
also  the  knights  themselves  arc  represented  in  different 
at'itudes  ;  one  is  in  a  devotional  attitude,  with  his 
sword  sheathed  ;  a  second  is  in  the  act  of  drawing 
his  sword  ;  while  a  third  is  returning  his  sword  into 
the  scabbard.  The  most  remarkable  relic  of  other 
days,  however,  found  in  this  church,  was  a  body 
buried  in  pickle.  About  sixty  years  ago,  as  some 
workmen  were  digging  a  grav*  beneath  one  of  the 


arches  in  the  north  wall,  a  leaden  coffin  was  dis- 
covered, about  thirty  inches  below  the  pavement. 
This  was  carefully  examined," and  o  detiiiltd  iircount 
of  the  contents  was  inserted  in  the  Gentlemnn's  Maga- 
zine. It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sirutt.  that  the  body 
was  that  of  otie  of  the  Knights  Templarsi  ;  and  as  it 
may  be  interesting  to  see  how  fur  a  body  may  be 
preserved  tor  ages,  when  immersed  in  a  liquid,  we 
will  briefly  describe  the  appearances  that  presented 
themselves. 

On  raising  the  leaden  coflRn,  there  was  discovered 
an  elm  roffin  enclosed,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  very  firm  and  entire.  On  removing  the 
lid  of  this  second  coffin,  it  was  found  to  enclose  a 
shell,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  which 
was  covered  with  a  thick  cement,  of  a  dark  olive 
colour  and  of  a  resinous  nature.  The  lid  of  this  shell 
being  carefully  taken  off,  a  htiman  body  was  dis- 
covered, lying  in  a  liquor,  f)r  pickle  somewhat  resem 
bling  mushroom  catsup,  but  pider  and  of  a  thicker 
consistence  :  the  taste  was  aromatic  though  not  very 
pungent,  partaking  of  the  flavour  of  catsup,  and  of 
the  ])ickle  of  Spanish  olives.  The  body  was  tolerably 
perfect,  no  part  appearing  decayed  but  the  throat  and 
part  of  one  arm  ;  the  flesh  everywhere,  except  on 
the  face  and  throat,  appeared  exceedingly  white  and 
firm  ;  but  those  excepted  portiims  were  of  a  dark 
colour,  approaching  to  black.  The  body  was  covered 
with  a  kind  of  shirt  of  linen,  not  unlike  Irish  chith, 
of  considerable  fineness  :  a  narrow,  rude,  antique 
lace  was  affixed  to  the  bosom  of  the  shirt ;  the  stitches 
were  very  evident,  and  held  firmly.  The  linen  ad- 
hered rather  closely  to  the  body,  but  not  so  much  so 
as  to  prevent  its  removal.  The  cotlin  or  shell  not 
being  half  full  of  the  pickle,  the  face  and  chest  were 
not  covered  by  it.  The  inside  of  the  body  seemed  to 
be  filled  w  ith  some  substance,  by  which  it  was  rendered 
hard.     There  was  no  hair  oa  the  head,  nur  iu  the 
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liiHior,  as  far  ai  could  be  detected,  thou|;h  feathera, 
fliiwerg,  and  hrrba  in  abundance  were  floating,  the 
leaves  and  atuiks  of  whicli  appeared  quite  perfect, 
but  wliolly  discciloured.  The  coffin  wan  not  placed 
in   a  position  exactly  horizontal,   the   feet   being  at 

»  least  three  inches  lower  than  the  heud.  The  pillow 
>»fhich  supported  the  head  had  decayed,  and  the  head 
had  fallen  back.  When  the  jaws  were  o|)ened,  they 
exhibited  a  set  of  teeth  perfectly  white,  which  was 
likewise  the  colour  of  the  palate  and  all  the  inside  of 
the  mouth.  The  general  appearance  of  the  whole 
body  conveyed  the  idea  of  hearty  youth,  hot  in  the 
least  emaciated  by  sickness.  After  the  examination, 
the  several  coffins  were  closed  again,  and  all  left 
nearly  as  it  had  been  found. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  some  useful  results  might 
have  been  obtained  by  an  investigation  of  the  com- 
pfuu-nt  parts  of  the  liquor  found  in  the  colTins.  The 
lust  few  years  have  thrown  great  light  on  the  means 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  adopted  for  the  eni- 
kulining  and  preserving  their  dead  ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  a  subject  devoid  of  interest,  to  compare  such 
means  with  those  adopted  by  other  nations.  In  the 
ages  when  Christianity  either  did  not  exist,  or  existed 
only  in  a  rude  and  cornipt  form,  the  imperfect  and 
often  vicious  opinions  entertained  respecting  a  future 
•tate,  led  men  to  attach  more  importance  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  friends),  than 
our  more  perfect  religious  knowledge  will  allow  us  to 
entertain  at  the  present  day.  The  body  is  merely 
the  house  in  which  the  spirit  temporarily  abides : 
when  the  spirit  has  fled,  why  should  we  yearn  for  the 
preservation  of  the  body?  Of  what  avail  can  we 
imagine  our  most  refined  art  and  science,  when  we 
consider  that  awful  sentence  which  was  pronounced 
on  man  at  the  fall,  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
•halt  thou  return  ?" 


SKETCHES  IN  AMERICA. 

LOVK    or   SlOBT-ScciNO. 


No.  I. 


ON    AN    EXaUISITELY    WRITTEN    WORK 

INTITLID 

irOAfAiV'S  AflSSWN^. 

Tli  writ !  tlie  labour  of  a  noWe  mind 

And  pious  heart  sliiiic  forth  before  the  world, 

As  benms  of  sun-light,  lively  and  intense, 

FrauKlit  with  the  spirit  of  celestial  love— 

An  oin.inntion  from  Divinity. 

Ji(>r  less,  inspired  and  snnctitied  tlic  "thonght," 

ArVliicli  stations  woman  in  her  prrper  sphere 

And  spends  itself  t"  elucidate  fier  way 

A  sweet  and  certain.  tbouj;li  jx-culiar,  way 

To  work  Goil's  will,  and  aid  (iod's  pnrpcses 

In  the  eternal  kiiifjdoin  of  Ills  ;jiuce. 

Go,  virtuous  oft'spiiiig  of  a  high-toned  mind  ! 

Substance  of  holy  reasoning  and  love  ! 

Go  gently  fonvaid  !     On  ihy  tender  "mission," 

Range  the  fair  woild  ;  till  every  heart  (hat  lives 

By  dranglits  of  wisdom,  from  its  purest  source, 

Shall  relish  tliy  "  sweet  counsel,"  and  return, 

In  universal  practice  of  thy  doctrine. 

Jlect  praise,— to  her  who  gave  thy  being  birth, 

Aud  /Jim  whose  glorious  cause  thou  slialt  advance  I 

T.  C. 

Lit  a  man  have  all  the  world  can  give  him,  he  is  still 
miserable,  if  ho  has  a  grovelling,  unlettered,  undevout  mind. 
Let  him  liavo  his  gardens,  his  fielils,  his  woods,  his  lawns, 
for  grandeur,  plenty,  ornament,  and  gratification:  while  at 
the  same  lime  G.in  i»  not  in  all  his  thoughts.  And  let 
another  have  neither  field  nor  garden:  let  him  nplv  look  at 
Nature  with  an  eiilinhtenod  mind— a  mind  which  can  see 
and  adoro  the  Creator  in  His  works,  can  consider  them 
as  dcinon-.tri>ii»ns  of  His  power.  His  wisdom.  His  good- 
ness, and  His  truth  :  this  man  is  greater,  as  well  as 
happier,  in  his  poverty,  than  the  other  in  his  rirhes.  The 
one  IS  hut  liltlo  higher  than  a  beast,  the  other  but  a  little 
lower  than  an  aiigcl.— Jo.^ks  or  Nayland. 


There  is  always  somethii  -mg   in  the  study 

of  national  character;   aii  ..,rly  so  where   the 

community  we  propose  making  our  study  is  differ- 
ently composed  from  almost  all  other  communities, 
ancient  or  modern.  Tlie  people  of  the  United  States' 
of  America  are  in  this  |M-culiar  position. — and  a  more 
highly  interesting  study  for  the  philanthropist  or  the 
statesman  is  probably  nowhere  presented  uptm  the 
face  of  the  globe.  My  purpose,  however,  in  this  short 
sketch,  is  not  to  attempt  anything  like  even  an  out- 
line of  the  leading  features  (or  what  I  take  to  be 
such)  in  the  American  character  ;  but  to  relate  two 
or  three  ticcnrrences  which  I  witnessed  during  my 
sojourn  in  the  Uniu-d  Stales,  that,  with  many  others 
of  a  similar  nature,  which  I  heard  of,  served  to  esta- 
blish me  in  u  pretty  generally  prevailing  opinion. — 
namely,  that  the  American  (teople  possess  a  rather 
large  share  of  curiosity,  and  a  love  of  tiyht-Mering. 

I  will  relate  a  circumstance  that  greatly  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Fulls  of  Niagara »,  distant  from  BuBuhi  about 
eighteen  miles,  are  at  all  times  viewed  with  aslimish- 
ment.  even  by  those  to  whom  the  scene  is  most 
familiar ;  for  among  all  the  wonders  of  the  New 
World  this  is  decidedly  the  most  remarkable.  During 
the  period  since  the  banks  of  the  Niagara  river  were 
first  visited  by  European  adventurers,  until  the  event 
which  I  am  about  to  relate  occurred,  no  craft  or  vessel 
of  any  magnitude  v\as  known  to  have  been  hurled 
over  this  immense  barrier  of  rock,  and  engulpbed  in 
the  abyss  of  waters  below.  Indians  occasionallv  had 
been  known  to  perish,  their  frail  canoes  having'  ven- 
tured so  close  to  the  head  of  the  Rapid.x,  that  in 
spite  of  every  exertion  they  could  not  prevent  being 
sucked  down  the  current ;  and  some  three  or  tour 
instances  are  on  record  of  white  people  having  hx>t 
their  lives  in  a  similar  manner. 

I  was  myself  a  witness  to  an  accident  that  occurred  v 
there  in  the  year  1925,  to  two  Americans  who  had 
been  across  the  river  to  the  Canada  side  for  a  b.mt-' 
load    of   apples.      They   hud    loaded  their  light   flat-^ 
bottomed   batteau  at  a   small  public-house   ulxmt  % 
mile  above  the  village  of  Chippewa,  and  the  same  dis> 
tance,  or  something  more,  from  the  head  of  the  first 
broken  water,  commonly  known  as  the  Rapids  ;  nearly 
opposite  to  Navy  Island,  since  become  memorable  as 
having  for  n  short  time,  been   the  rendezvous  of  the 
rebel   Mackenzie  and  his   partisans.     The  two  indi- 
viduals to  whom  the  apple-cargo  belonged  previously 
to   their    departure    from    "  \  ales    Tavern,"    as    the 
small  public-house  was  called,  had  partaken  tiwi  freely 
of  whis-ky  and  cider,  but  were  not  intoxicated.     Where 
they  proposed  crossing,  the  river  is  very  wide — nearly, 
three  miles.     Having  at  length  gone  on  board;  they' 
commenced   plying  their  oars,  but  had  scarcely  made 
the  third  of  a  mile  from  shore,  when  one  of  the  oars 
broke,   and  the  more  useful  part  of  it  floated  down 
the  current.     They  had  no  spare  oar  or  puddle,  nei. 
ther  had  they  any  rudder  to  their  little  cralt,  so  that, 
when  the  accident  took  place,  their  want  of  prccau.-*" 
tion  flashed  upon  them,  and  they  appeared  so  alarmed 
and  excited,  that  they  were  incapable  of  making  uuy 
endeavour  to  escape  the  impending   danger.      They 
both   seized   hold  of  the   remaining   oar,   pulled   the 
boats   head  around   and  around,   apparently   frantic  '. 
with   despair, — for   their  incessant   cries   were  heart- 
rending.      Their   etfi.rts    did    not    prevent   the    boat 
from  being  carried  downwards  by  the  strong  current, 
and  perceiving  this,  one  of  them,  who  was  an  expert 
•  S««  £aturi/ay  Mat— in;  Vol.  Vi^  p.  10. 
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swimmer,  li-aped  into  the  water  and  struck  out  to- 
wnrtis  the  C«naila  ^hore.  But  his  cfforta  were  in 
viiin.  for  bcfiire  hi«  rornradc  in  the  biiat  had  been 
borne  down  to  tlie  first  ledge  uf  rork*  iu  the  Rupidis, 
ho  ulio  h.i'.l  iitti'iiiptcil  lo  reach  the  shore  by  nwirn- 
iiiiii^  li.tii  MiiiW  to  ri!te  iiu  more  !  Several  uf  us  stiKHl 
ujioi  tile  b.iiik  uud  were  helpless  witnei>»es  of  their 
nu'luiii  h>>t)'  tatv. 

The  circumstance  connected  with  the  Fulls  of  Nia- 
gara, which,  as  I  have  said,  so  powerfully  excited  the 
iuhiibitunts  u»  both  sides  uf  this  frontier  river,  was 
the  expeniuent  of  sending  a  large  old  schooner  (the 
Michigan,)  down  the  Rapids,  and  over  this  stupen- 
dous cataract.  This  vessel  was  too  old  to  be  any 
lonfcr  lake- worthy,  for  abe  had  tottg  buffeted  the 
billows  and  the  brecce  on  the  uncertain  waters  of 
Erie.  She  was,  therefore,  of  no  value  beyond  the 
>  kho  w«a  coastructetl ;   and  a   few 

I  iiials,  foremost  among  whom  were 

those  connected  with  the  ferries  across  the  river, 
the  owners  of  public  vehicles,  and  the  hotel  and 
tavern-keepers  ueur  the  Falls,  purchased  her  from 
her  owners.  The  coining  event  was  advertised  in 
the  newspapers,  and  advantage  being  taken  of  the 
season  of  the  year  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
SouThem  States,  as  well  as  many  others  from  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States,  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
tours  into  the  interior  of  the  country  where  there 
happens  to  be  anything  attractive,  and  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  being  one  of  the  chief  attractions  to  tourists 
in  general,  va!>t  numbers  of  strangers  were  added  to 
the  thousands  upon  thoa8an<l8  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  adjacent  country,  who  flcxked  to  witness  the  old 
vessel  make,  as  the  Americans  expressed  it,  the 
"  grand  plunge." 

In  order  to  render  the  show  as  interesting  as  pos- 
sible, several  wild  animals,  as  well  as  some  tame  geese 
and  ducks,  were  embarked,  and  everything  being  in 
readiiH-«a,  the  schooner  was  towed  down  the  river  to 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa  creek,  or  as  close 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Rapids  as  it  was  safe  to 
venture.  Here  the  old  ship,  cast  adrift,  and  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  waters,  soon  got  broadside  to  the 
current ;  and  in  passing  over  one  of  the  ledges  of 
rocks,  she  struck  so  violently  against  a  portion  of 
the  ledge,  that  her  masts  were  carried  away,  and  she 
soon  Blterwurds  nearly  filled  with  water.  Although 
in  her  sw>ft  descent  down  the  roaring  and  boiling 
waters  towards  the  great  liorse-shoc  Fall,  the  ship 
never  came  near  either  shore,  two  bears  had  the 
sagacity  to  leap  into  the  troubled  waters,  and  both 
contrived  to  reach  land.  The  water-fowl,  too,  seemed 
to  suspect  there  was  more  danger  in  remaining  on 
board  than  in  committing  tlu-mselves  to  the  impetuous 
stream  ;  some  uf  them  reached  the  shore,  but  others 
were  forced  down  the  cataract.  A  fox  or  two,  and  a 
nil  ion.  attempted  to  .swim  ashore,  but  it  was  believed 
tiiat  none  of  them  succeeded,  although  the  surface  of 
the  river  was  so  broken  and  agitated  that  it  \vas 
nearly  impossible  for  the  most  attentive  observer  to 
diaoover  what  beoasae  of  them.  The  "  Old  Michigan" 
CD  reaching  the  iMam  fall,  plunged  nobly  with  the 
rashmg  water*,  and  the  next  instant  disappeared  in 
the  haga  T«laa»e  of  spray  that  for  ever  ascends  from 
the  frigbtfal  gulf  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet  below. 

A  few  kooT*  afterwards  some  pieces  of  shattered 
planks  and  timbers  were  picked  up  half  a  mile  below 
the  fall  ;  and  for  some  days  afterwards  similar  pieces 
were  seen  down  the  river  about  Queenston  and  Fort 
George  ;  all  of  whii  h.  however,  were  very  small,  and 
•o  worn  and  chatrd,  that  it  was  nearly  itnpos«ible  to 
ascertain  to  what  part  of  the  vessel  thry  had  belonged, 
or,  indeed,  whether  they  had  ever  belonged  to  her  at  all. 


On  the  whole,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
interesting  event  that  hud  yet  happenetl  among  the 
Americans  of  this  section  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  schooner  wus  an  Aioerican,  and  the  show  itself 
was,  indeed,  got  up  by  the  Aniericaiis,  yet  the  Canada 
hotel-kee|H-rs  at  and  ueur  the  Falls  were  fully  us  much 
iuteri'sted  as  their  brethren  ou  the  oppt)site  side  of 
the  Niut;i.ra  ;  fur  the  ground  Ijeing  more  elevated 
on  the  Canada  side,  afforded  the  best  view  of  the 
whole  descent  uf  the  Rapids,  and  consequently  at- 
tracted a  larger  number  uf  spectators. 

Another  vessel  has  more  recently  made  the  fatal 
plunge  over  this  amazing  cataract, — the  Caroline,  a 
steam-boat  belonging  to  Aniericuiis,  but  employed 
by  the  rebels  attached  to  Mackenzie's  party  on  Navy 
Island.  This,  however,  happened  during  the  dead  of 
the  night.  The  vessel  was  seized  by  a  |)arty  uf  Bri- 
tish-Cauadians  for  a  viulatiuu  uf  the  law  uf  nations ; 
she  was  towed  out  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  set 
ou  fire,  and  sent  adrift  down  the  raging  Rapids. 

On  another  occasion,  but  one  of  a  very  different 
nature,  curiosity  attracted  many  thousands  of  per- 
sons to  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo.  The  object  of  the 
people's  assembling  at  this  time  was  to  witness  the 
execution  of  three  young  men — brothers — uf  the 
respective  ages  of  eighteen,  twenty-two,  aud  twenty- 
fuur.  Executions  arc  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  United 
States  ;  murder,  aud  that  of  the  first  degree,  bciug 
nearly  the  only  crime  to  which  the  extreme  |>enulty  of 
the  law  is  awarded.  These  three  unhappy  young  men 
had  been  tried  uud  pronounced  guilty  by  a  jury  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  of  a  cruel  and  cold-blooded  mur- 
der, in  which  their  aged  parents  were  also  implicated, 
but  as  accessaries  ;  hence,  as  the  three  sons  forfeited 
their  lives  at  the  gallows,  the  parents  were  permitted, 
after  several  months'  imprisonment,  to  return  to  their 
wretched  and  childless  home.  The  murderers'  victim 
was  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Love,  who  bad 
boarded  and  lodged  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  three 
brothers,  who  was  married.  The  parties  were  aware 
that  Love  was  in  the  possession  of  property  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds,  and  that  he  had 
neither  friends  nor  acquaintances  in  that  section  of 
the  country. 

The  house  in  which  the  murder  was  perpetrated  was 
an  isolated  building,  in  the  native  forests,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  nearest 
settler's  dwelling  ;  aud  the  hour  chosen  for  the  bar- 
barous deed  was  something  past  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
While  one  of  the  brothers  engaged  Love  in  con- 
versation, seated  by  the  fire  upon  his  own  hearth, 
another  brother,  through  a  small  window  iu  the  cor- 
ner of  the  fire-place,  shot  him  through  the  head  with 
a  rifle.  This  happened  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when 
the  ground  was  hard  frozen,  and  deeply  covered  with 
snow.  No  grave,  therefore,  was  dug, — the  murderers 
satisfying  themselves  with  dragging  the  body  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  and  there  push- 
ing it  under  a  fallen  tree,  and  then  stopping  up  the 
cavity  with  snow. 

For  several  weeks,  no  discovery  was  made.  But 
some  promissory  notes,  drawn  in  Love's  favour,  being 
at  length  offered  in  payment  by  one  of  the  brothers, 
without  being  indorsed  by  Love,  some  inquiries  were 
made  to  which  so  unsatisfactory  an  explanation  was 
attempted,  that  suspicion  became  excited.  Other  cir- 
cumstances occurred  to  strengthen  this  suspicion, — 
until  at  length  it  was  agreed  that  the  neighbours 
should  assemble  and  search  the  woods.  The  body 
was  soon  di.scovcred  ;  the  whole  family  were  taken 
before  a  magistrate,  and  the  evidence,  although  purely 
circumstantial,  was  uf  such  a  nature  that  they  were 
committed  fur  trialt 
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The  hon<ie  of  th*  rnurdertrn  wa«  sitnatrd,  as  han 
been  stuteil,  in  the  woods  ;  and  although  there  were 
Imt  three  otlier  dwelhngs  of  setilrrfi  within  the  di«- 
taiieu  (if  nearly  a  mile,  yet  Home  individual  member 
l^^of  eueh  of  these  three  lone  fiunilies,  had  happened  to 
^^^Be  outside  their  dwenin){H  when  the  fatal  ^un  waa 
^^^■red,  and  on  returninx  into  their  houK-n,  had  each  of 
^^^Khem  remarked  upon  the  circuuiHtaneu  of  hearing  the 
^^Hlistant   report  of  fire-armi  at  ao  late  an  hour,  and  of 

I^B(«  being  in  the  direction  of "f ,  the  murderert   reti- 

dence!  On  the  trial,  various  other  matters  wtre  iworu 
to,  which  went  vtrongly  againitt  the  guilty  parties, 
and  the  cireuniHtauce  of  the  discharge  of  a  gun 
being  heard  by  the  neighbours  brought  the  guilt  of 
the  accused  men  so  directly  home  to  the  minds  of 
the  jury,  that  they  unhesitatingly  pronounced  a  ver- 
dict of  "  guilty."  After  conviction,  all  three  of  the 
brothers  confessed  everything  connected  with  the 
horrid  deed,  and  their  coufevsion  proved  the  correct- 
ness of  the  circumstantial  evidence. 

The  gathering  on  the  day  of  the  execution  of  these 
wretched  men  was  not  limited  to  the  immediate 
vicinity;  for  wagon-lnuds  of  persons  were  seen  early 
in  the  morning  pouring  in  from  villages  and  settle- 
ments, twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant.  Canada,  too, 
added  her  quota  of  persons,  "  curious  to  witness  the 
execution  ;"  and  never  had  the  ferrymen  on  the  river 
along  the  frontier,  been  so  actively  engaged  as  on 
that  day.  In  short,  business  was  at  a  stand  still,  and 
«very  occupation  was  neglected  for  the  sake  of  wit- 
nessing this  horrid  and  melancholy  spectacle — the 
execution  of  three  healthy,  stout,  young  men,  and 
these  men  brothers. 

I  am  aware  that  in  the  rural  districts  in  England, 
particularly  where  executions  have  been  of  rare  oc- 
currence, the  country  people  have  frequently  been 
known  to  indulge  the  depraved  taste  of  witnessing 
horrible  sights, — but  certainly  never  to  anything  ap- 
proaching the  extent  to  which  this  was  carried  by 
the  Amtricaus  on  the  occasion  alluded  to.  B. 


Dk  virtue  first  thy  carp,  tliy  wish,  tliy  aim  ; 

Her  niles  Ihy  iitiuiilarH,  her  npplim.io  thy  fame  j 

To  her  I!  "   \  fair  discrolion  load; 

I-ot  ''■ui  y  thouRlit  and  crown  thy  deed  ; 

Let  sjiR.-  .  ^|M  ,  i,m  ,■  guide  tliy  hand  and  voice  ; 

Be  slow  to  clioo.so,  but  constant  in  thy  choico  j 

To  mercy's  dictates  open  all  thy  breast ; 

Be  good,  and  lloaven  will  teach  theo  to  be  West ! 

BisHor. 
H>  that  can  apprehend  and  consider  vice  with  all  her 
Ults  and  seeraiiiK  pleasures,  and  yet  abstain,  and  vet  dis- 
tiDKUi.h.  and  yet  pr«fer  that  which  is  truly  better,  he  is  the 
true  way-faniie  Christian.  I  cannot  praise  a  fuRitive  and 
Qloistored  virtue  uucxeroiseil,  and  unbrcalhe<l,  that  never 
i^hes  out  ami  sees  her  adversary,  but  slink»  out  of  the  race 
where  that  immortal  Rarland  is  to  bo  run  for,  not  wiihonr 
dust  and  lu-at.— Milto.x. 


How  is  the  world  deceived  by  noise  and  show  ' 
Alas  !  how  ditlerent,  to  pretend,  and  know! 
Like  a  poor  hii;liwiiy  brook,  pretynce  runs  loud- 
BiW.hn;?,  but  shallow,  dirly,  weak,  and  proud: 
While,  hke  some  m.blcr  »tr«iMi,truo  k no wlcdiro  elides. 
Silently  strong,  and  iu  deep  bottom  hides.— Uill. 

To  whit  amazing   hciRhts  of  piety  may  some  be  thouitht 
amoun-     ru.-ed  on  th.  «inKs  of  -llamini,    •..ra.ul  d,. 
.nKUi.hed   by  unc.mmon   prc^i>ene,s   and   seveV.r"  ahou 
little  t.ings   who  all  ihe  while,  perhaps,  cannot  poJ^rn  one 
passioi,  and   appear  vet  i^-norunl  of"  and  slave,  T "heir 


IMPORTANCE  OK  SKILLED  LAflOUK. 
No.  II. 
Wb  proceed  to  throw  some  lifht  on  the  eaaaea  of 
this  singular   fact,  that  ut  the  very  time  when  knn. 
drcd*  of  thouMinds  uf  able-bodxd    Kueli.tiinrn    on 
their  own  soil,  arc  drogfiag  out  •  Inli  .,,.« 

ou  low  wages,  tens  uf  thuMMMda  of  ,,  p. 

maus  arc  earning  wa^^ea  which  not  oui)  «-t  iiiem 
above  want,  but  enable  them  to  aecumulale  property. 
Why  should  the  Lowlandem  of  Scotland,  for  they 
are  chiefly  Lowlandvrs  j  still  more,  why  should  ib« 
III.  of  that  country    where   they   are   »ucb, 

ex'  I  ^  iiineu  in  euipl.iymeuts  that  require  patient 
intention  of  the  iniud,  methodical  habits,  and  manual 
skill  ?  The  English,  when  they  are  adepts  in  such 
crafts,  are  found  superior  to  the  men  of  all  other 
nations,  if  we  except  the  French  in  some  peculiar 
departments.  Why,  then,  should  they  be  displaced 
by  cither  the  Scotch  or  Germans? 

To  this  (jueKtion,  the  first  and  most  obvious  answer 
is,  that  the  class  of  Knglishmen  to  whom  we  allude, 
consists  of  persons  altoRrther  unskilled  in  any  of  the 
handicrafts,  whereas  the  Scotch  and  (iermans  bring 
with  them  both  a  certain  amount  of  *kill,  and  thoea 
acquired  habita  which  enable  them  speedily  to  meet 
the  demands  even  of  London.  Thus  we  are  imme- 
diately thrown  on  the  inquiry,  why  Scotland  and 
Germany  produce  more  skilled  labourers  than  these 
countries  require  for  their  own  wants,  while  England 
produtes  so  many  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  employ, 
mcnt  it  affords  ? 

Necessity  acting  on  minds   possessed  of  a  higher 
amount  of  intelligince   and   affection   united,   is  one 
great  cause  of  this   difference.      The   poor   and  the 
labouring   clasjses   of    Scotland    and    Germany    have 
been   thrown    much    more    than    those    of    England 
under  her  poor   laws,   on  their  own   resources  ;   but 
then  these  resources  have  been  those  generally  of  an 
educated   population,  and  a   population,   too,   whose 
education   is  not  of  yesterday,  but  which   has  been 
maturing  for  a  succession  of  several  generations, — an 
hereditary   thoughtfulness    and    intelligence    in    that 
class  of  the   people.     The  English   peasant  loves  his 
children,    but  it  i»,   comjiaratively  speaking,  with   • 
short-sighted   and  nniulelljgent  affection,  as  reganls 
the  future  prospects   in  life  of  that  child.     A  Scotch 
or   German   father  is   driven  to  a  harder  necessity, 
perhaps  ;   the  resource  he   dare   look  to  in  the  poor 
laws   of   his   country   is    almost    nothing;    but    that 
country  gives   him  a  good  though   plain  education, 
and  he  is  heir  to  a  sort  of  family  wisdom,  coming  to 
him   he  can   hardly  say   how,   partly  from  parental 
maxims,   partly  from  parental  example  and  parental 
training.       His    parents    are    intelligent    enough    to 
inquire  over  a  much  wideV  field  than  a  poor  English 
labourer  ever  dreams  of.     They  learn  that  if  brought 
up  as  a  common  labourer,  their    boy  can  have   but  a 
small   prospect  of  anything  bey<md  a  bare  existence, 
unless  his  constitution  and   physical  strength  fit   hiin 
for  extraordinary  exertions.     Skill,  they  perceive,  in 
some  one  or  other  handicraft,  if  accompanied  with 
steadiness   and   sobriety,  is  a  fortune  to  a   youth  of 
twenty,  which  it  is  well  worth  the  application  of  some 
six    or  seven    previous   years,   however    ill    paiil,    to 
acquire.     Accordingly,   to   this  all    their  effurts    are 
directed.     For    this  they  labour,    and    for  this   they 
serve.     For  this  they  bargain  with  some  neiglibouriiig 
craftsman,  and  hard   though   the  terms   may  be,  they 
would   consider  themselves   penny-wi*e  and  pound- 
foolish,  to   sacrifice  their  son  for  immrdiate  gain,   by 
allowing  him  to  work  at  anything   that  would   bring 
in  early  wages,  instead  of  giving  him  what  to  tbem 
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may  prove  no  lew  drar  ao  eilucatii<n,  than  srnding; 
lii!<  «(>D  tu  c<illrge  IS  to  many  a  pour  ciinttr.  Nut 
only  »o,  but  diiniig  bin  whole  appronticcsliip,  tliry 
have  ttirir  ryrs  both  ou  his  iiia!>tt-r  and  him.  The 
ma^trr  intiitt  initiate  him  into  evrry  mystery  of  his 
craft,  and  the  boy  must  grtidgc  no  pniu^  in  ordrr  to 
mttaiii  the  »kill  rt-quired  fur  every  purt  of  it.  He 
fam  hardly  fur  a  year  or  two  on  what  his  parents 
can  afford  :  for  another  year  or  two  be  receives  what 
barely  afforda  bim  meat  and  clothes  ;  for  the  last 
part  of  bio  apprenticeship  he  may  save  enough  to 
repay  his  parents  what  he  has  cost  them,  or  to  defray 
•  voyage  to  Lunilon.  and  there  he  appears  in  the  wide 
World,  with  no  resources  but  what  are  in  his  bands 
•nd  his  heud,  and  no  friends  but  Providence  and 
thii»e  fellow-countrymen  whom  he  can  interest  in 
•ssii>ting  him  to  get  emplnyment,  and  who,  it  must 
be  confessed,  ore  ycldoin  slow  in  doing;  so.  Compare 
such  a  youth  with  u  raw  untutored  clown  from  some 
country  \illage  of  England,  and  we  perceive  at  once 
that  the  advantage  is  all  ou  the  side  of  the  stranger. 

But  it  is  not  a  simple  apprenticeship  that  is  iieces- 
•ary  for  success  in  life  to  a  great  majority  of  the 
children  of  our  numerous  (>ooi-.  It  must  be  a  good 
apprenticeship,  in  order  to  which  the  parents  must 
co-operate  with  the  master  in  forming  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  boy,  and  serve  as  a  check,  too,  on 
careless  and  selfish  master?,  who  look  more  to  their 
own  gain  than  the  boy's  good.  It  is  tu  be  feared 
that  many  pour  chililrcn  apprenticed  out  by  parishes 
•nd  charitable  institutions,  have  not  sufficient  justice 
done  to  them  in  tins  respect.  Hence,  they  never 
make  good  handt,  lall  out  of  employment,  become 
dispirited  and  reckless,  and  at  last  sink  into  the  ranks 
of  common  labourers  or  drudges.  But  poor  though 
intelligent  parents  who  pinch  themselves  to  give  their 
children  a  good  education,  both  as  immortal  beings 
and  as  artisans,  are  not  likely  to  permit  this.  They 
will  be  ever  inquiring  into  the  minutest  particulars  of 
the  moral  conduct  and  industrial  skill  of  their  child. 
They  will  be  evermore  on  the  watch  to  warn  him 
against  bad  company,  neglect  of  his  religious  duties, 
and  idleness,  and  to  see  that  the  youth  is  trained  to 
every  part  of  the  employment  by  which  be  is  after- 
wards to  gain  an  honest  livelihood,  instead  of  being 
cruelly  kept  at  those  only  in  which  it  suits  his  mas- 
ter's convenience  to  eniplny  him.  In  order  further 
to  increase  their  general  information,  and  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  latest  improvements,  or  new 
fashions,  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  Germany,  the 
artisans  of  that  country,  at  the  close  of  their  appren- 
ticeship, are  accustomed  to  make  a  tour  on  foot,  in 
which  they  visit  all  the  chief  towns,  and  obtain  all 
the  information  within  their  reach. 

In  order  for  poor  parents  to  apprentice  their  chil- 
dren themselves,  two  things  seem  requisite,  besides 
the  intelligence  that  teaches  them  the  importance  of 
doing  so.  First,  they  must  have  such  wages,  or 
honest  earnings  of  whatever  kind,  as  shall  admit  of 
something  being  saved  to  meet  the  expense  of  ap- 
prenticing their  children  ;  and,  second,  they  must  be 
economical  and  sober,  i  tlierwise  even  high  weekly 
wages  will  not  sufTiie.  In  aiiiither  paper,  we  propose 
to  throw  out  a  few  bints  on  good  management  among 
the  poor,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  who  may  take  advantage  of  them  for 
the  benefit  of  their  children.  H. 


PitnATraT,  in  the  common  teeeptation  of  iba  word, 
nieatu  an  afx'iH  fv.tPniaiion  of  learning,  nn<i  stifTness  of 
phratenlncT,  ■    rrom  a  misirni'lml   knowledge  of 

bvuks,  and  a  '  mcc  of  men. — Mackkmzie. 


A-NSWEBS  TO  DOTANICAL  QUESTIONS*. 

n°i(  dull,  morose,  to  be  aluDo, 

A  Fear  in  sociulile  you'll  own. 

AVo  iniiv  MjppiiM'  lliul  ill  u  duiirc. 

No  tree  can  like  tlic  Coper  jirunco. 

'I'lie  first  tree  you  exiutt  to  reach 

Nearest  the  sea,  must  lie  the  Heech. 

1  iwk,  in  what  tr<-c  t>ut  tlu'  Hag, 

Could  any  sliip  ut  aiiiluir  L<y  t 

Liuliui  H  hu  luiiguisli,  fret,  uiid  whine. 

May  vent  tlii'ir  ({lii'ts  iH'iiralli  tbo  I'iru. 

No  true  c'lirunulo;;isl  will  stalo 

Any  event,  williout  a  bate. 

E'eu  the  poor  t'ru'>  ho  imicli  dcsi>i»ed, 

Is  by  the  tiKlier  lii);lily  prized. 

Irisli  iiunio  on  cluui,  or  truiklr. 

To  lier  lube,  cries  "  l/nne^tucklt." 

^Vllell  till'  M'und  leovf«  llie  cold  winds  stir, 

^Vbul  trio  can  l>o  so  wann  u>  t'irj 

Tlu-  liouM'w  lie  if  slic  swept  bcr  room 

AViili  any  plant  would  ciuiosi-  the  Broom. 

Most  tries  uft'ord  n  club  for  strife, 

Tile  Itreiid-lret  yiulds  the  stuff  of  life. 

One  tree  would  Siiy,  had  it  a  tuii;,'ue, 

O-rangi  wiili  lue  the  groves  uinuiij;. 

I'o  the  sad  lieurt,  hope — who  can  give  I 

Tliero's  comfort  in  thy  name,  O-lice. 

Should  trei-s  fall  out  and  romp  to  knocks. 

First  in  the  fray  would  be  the  Uux. 

Though  Sol's  bright  ri.sing  moots  your  view, 

Si  ill  may  you  see  tlio  Trca-roie  too. 

Some  troes  are  quick,  we  also  know. 

Others,  like  hiz^  folUs,  are  Sloe. 

Whore  neither  hill  nor  vale  appear, 

A  Plane  most  likely  will  be  near. 

If  all,  to  kiss  trees  should  combine. 

Tulips  should  be  piest  elu.su  to  mine. 

Some  trees  for  food,  and  some  for  use. 

But  there  is  only  one  that's  Spruce. 

Trees  facing  north,  an  OU  Man  would 

^Vitliout  doubt  coll  a  Southern  tVooJ. 

In  BchoohnoittcrH'  flog-botuiiy 

Knnks  before  BirrA  not  any  tree. 

"When  fnirieji  Cinderella  drest. 

The  Satulal  her  slim  ankle  presL 

"What  tree's  immortal  V  1  reply 

The  Arbor-I'ila  cannot  die. 

'Wliat  tree  with  billiards  finds  a  place  t 

I've  got  my  cue — the  Blentler  Mace. 

Cockuies  'tis  true,  might  sup  or  dine, 

liut  wine  would  want,  without  the  Tine. D.  E. 

*  See  Suluriiuy  ;Miifu<i>i<,Vnt.  XV.,  p.  I3P. 


CoMMKRCB  tends  to  wear  off  those  prejudices  which  main- 
tain distinction  and  animosity  between  nations.  It  softens 
and  polishes  the  manners  of  men.  It  unites  them  by  one 
of  the  stronf;e>t  of  all  ties,  the  desire  of  supplying;  their 
mutual  wants.  It  dispose*  them  to  peaee,  by  eKiabllshing 
in  every  state  an  order  of  riliiens,  boun<l  by  their  interest 
to  be  the  guardians  of  public  tranquillity.  As  soon  aa 
the  commercial  spirit  acquire*  vigour,  and  begins  to  gain 
an  ascendant  in  any  society,  we  discern  a  new  genius  in 
its  policv.  its  alliances,  its  wars,  and  its  negocialions.— 
Robertson. 


The  sinner  may  mvent  never  so  many  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  annihilation  and  utter  extinction  of  the  soul ;  but, 
after  all  his  subterfuges  and  evasions,  the  fear  of  a  future 
state  and  the  dread  of  everlasting  punishment  will  still 
pursue  him:  ho  may  put  it  off  for  a  time,  but  it  will  return, 
as  Milton  says,  "with  dreadful  revolution; "  and,  let  him 
affect  what  serenity  and  gaiety  he  pleases,  will  notwitli- 
Ktanding,  in  midst' of  it  all,  "come,"  as  the  same  poet 
observes.  "  thundering  back  on  his  defenceless  head."^— 
Bishop  Nkwton. 
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In  Architecture,  too,  tliy  ranit  supreme  > 
Thou  art  uliere  tnost  nidgnihceui  appear! 
'i'hu  little  builder  man;  by  Itu'e  refined, 
And,  smiling  high,  to  full  perfection  brought. 
,Such  thy  sure  rules,  that  Ooths  of  every  ace, 
\V  ho  scorned  their  aid,  have  only  loaded  earth 
^Vith  laboured  heavy  monuments  of  shame. 
Not  those  (ay  domes  that  o'er  thy  splendid  shore 
iihot,  all  prouorlion,  up.     Kirst,  unadorned 
And  nobly  plain,  the  manly  Doric  rose; 
The  Ionic  ilien,  with  decent  matron  grace, 
Ilcrairy  pillar  heaved;  luxuriant  last, 
1'he  nch  Corinthian  spread  her  wanloo  wreath. 
The  n  hole  so  measured  true,  so  les.scned  oft* 
}iv  finp  proportion,  that  tlie  m'^rhle  pile, 

y:      ■  ■        ■  ■  ■  ,ste 


■i  1 

These  Heie  liie  uuudcislliat  lUuiniued  Greece, 

from  eod  to  end. 

Thomson's  Potm  on  . 


.iMriy, 


I.v  a  recent  Supplement*  wo  bestowed  a  few  hasty  glances 
on  llio  primitive  houses  of  several  of  the  rude  nations  of  the 
glubc ;  mid  we  pruiuised  to  continue  the  subject,  with  a 
survey  of  tho  houses  of  civilized  nations.  But  the  transi- 
tion is  by  no  means  abrupt :  it  is  slow  and  gradual  as  rivi- 
lizalion  itself,  tho  progress  of  which  may  be  accurately 
traceil  by  tnarkins  the  various  grailutions  and  retro-grada- 
tions of  man  in  the  arts  of  life,  through  successive  ages : 
runieliincs  advancing  to  a  degree  of  splendour  which  even 
now  excites  our  admiral  ion,  nt  other  times  sinkuig  into 
ignorance  ai.d  in^igiiiticance,  such  as  awaken  our  pity.  To 
road  of  the  wonders  of  Babylon  and  Thebes  ;  and  to  con- 
template existing  ruins  of  the  mighty  nations  that  have 
been ;  and  then  to  watch  the  progress  of  man  through 
many  ages  of  barbarism  ; — all  this  serves  to  n'niind  us  of 
tho  mstubility  of  human  things  ;  and  that,  while  we  adtnit 
man  to  bo  otninently  progressive,  he  is  subject  to  retrogres- 
sion in  the  arts  of  life,  as  well  as  in  morals  and  religion: 
also,  that  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  rise  from  the 
weakness  of  infancy  to  tho  vigour  of  manhood,  Uourish  for 

*  Se«  Satitrday  Magatini,\'o\,  XV.,  p.  33. 

Vol.  XVI. 


I  a  while,  fall  into  decay,  and  then  slowly  and  silently  iit' 
appear. 

The  transition  from  the  houses  of  uncivilised  lo  those  of 
civilized  nations,  includes  an  extensive  and  important  his- 
tory, a  slight  sketch  of  which  is  all  that  we  can  hope  to  supply. 
It  involves,  in  fact,  a  history  of  AkchiteCtuke. — tho  flneft 
of  all  the  fin?  arts  ;  one  which  includes  within  its  extensive 
domain  the  science  of  mechanics,  and  the  resources  of  much 
of  the  sound  philosophy  of  the  day  ;  as  also  a  host  of  minor 
arts  and  trades,  which  are  subsidiary  to  tho  one  great  object 
of  erecting  a  structure,  which  will  not  only  endure  fur  ages 
but  command  the  respect  and  admiration  of  man  by  its 
noble  appearance,  its  fair  proportions,  the  excellence  of  tha 
materials  employed,  the  workmanship  bestowed  upon  its 
details,  and  its  internal  arrangements  in  every  respect 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  building  was  de- 
signed :  all  these  objects  it  is  the  business  of  Architecture 
to  fulfil ;  and  these  objects  call  for  the  duplay  of  the  highest 
genius  and  talents,  on  the  part  of  the  archilcci  who  is  to 
supply  them. 

Thus  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  gain  a  concise  idea  of 
tho   sense    in    which   the   term   "  Architecture "  roust    be 
adopted.     It  is  restricted  to  such  edifices  as  display  syia- 
metrical  arrangement  in  the  general   design,  and  suitable 
proportions  in   the  several   parts,  with  a  cerlain  degree  of 
ornament  or  enrichment   tastefully  applied.     In  this  sense 
the  houses  of  rude  nations  are  not  architectural :  they  are 
erected   for  convenience  only;    generally,   in  the  quickest 
manner,  and  of  such  materials  as  are  most  easily  accessible. 
But  it   may  he  said  that  the  great  object  of  architecture  is, 
10  afford  habitations  for  individuals,   and  coverings   for  as* 
scmblies  ;  to  give  shelter  and  protection  amid  the  Summer's 
heat,  the  Winter's  cold,  and  the  general  inclemencies  of  the 
seasons ;    and  likewise  safety  from  the  attacks  of  thieves 
and  ferocious  animals ; — that  these  conditions  being  com- 
pletely ond  effectually  fulfilled,  the  objects  of  architecture 
are  attained.     But  it  has  been  well  observed  that  architec- 
ture bears  the  same  relation  to  building  that  literature  doe* 
to  language.     The  patois  in  which  rustics  express  their 
wants  aud  exchange  their  ideas,  may  certainly  be  called 
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Itmguope,  and  at  turh  be  tuffirirnt  hi  cotnmmiiration  b«- 
li^^.i.  tn-i.  '.iwi  iii:iTi  •  i.iii  nn  iint>  wi.i  piftonil  that  turh 
In  or  is  B  fliiiiiK 

Yi  .  .      -  ^  ntellect  and  re- 

flneuenl-  In  iho  kanie  uajr  ib«  mud  wnll.  Ilia  floor  of 
••rt!i,  tt!  .1  ttie  turf  or  bark  roof,  with  a  hole  in  it  lo  afford 
may  be  calltxl  a  houst :  but  »urely  not 
umii*  ami  <l<^ir«;t  ol  rivilire<l  man; — the 
■  .■  IS  not  arrluiecluro  ;  and 
~.  iiiile»>  ihfv  be  rombincU 
f  iiuo  >Kiw,  iiir  ic-uii  Will  be  one  of  but  limited 
At  an  able  wntor  can  exert  uiilwundt'd  power 
d  of  lll^  rouiler  by  ihe  nkilful  cunibmation  of 
i.  iskcn  iiidividuiiilv,  are  uisiKiiiHrant ;  »o  the 
,..»i>.)»iiion  of  the  kkilful  architect  will  dignify  the 
nraiiett  injieriuU. 

One  of  EiiKland'a  greatest  archit«cU,  Sir  Christopher 
Wrrii.  Iia>  tliu>  »(ioken  of  bi«  art  :—•' Architecture  hat  its 
poliiiral  u-e,  public  buildin|{>  being  the  ornament  of  a  coun- 
tn  ;  It  ealablitheo  a  nalion.  draws  people  and  commerce ; 
m'ako  the  people  love  their  native  country,  winch  passion 
i*  fie  jnpn  of  ail  frvu\  actions  in  a  coii.nion wealth.  It 
aim*  at  eiernity  ;  and  therefore  is  the  only  thing  incapable 
of  mode*  and  fasliioiit  in  its  principles,  (the  Orders,)  which 
are  tjuudi'd  U|M)n  the  txpcricnce  of  all  ages,  promoted  by 
till-  \a-t  tri'ui.iires  of  all  the  treat  monarchs,  and  kkill  of 
the  ^rcaint  ariisls  and  geometriciant,  everyone  emulating 
e«.  h  oiher;  und  ex|)eninint»  in  this  kind  being  greatly ex- 
pt'iit.vc.  and  cirois  incorngible.  it  the  reason  that  the  prin- 
ciple>  of  ar.  hitccture  are  now  rather  the  study  of  antiquity 
than  fanrx." 

A  hiti.rv  of  architecture  at  Ihe  present  time  must  nocea- 
aarii\  be  incomplete.  We  are  not  in  the  poasestioii  of  posi- 
li>e 'f»ct«  ic>pi-ciing  the  firtt  dawninga  of  the  art  among 
eiulised  nulioiis:  indeed,  as  each  nation  must  have  a  his- 
lorv  of  civilixaiion  peculiarly  its  own,  the  early  chapters  of 
wli'iih  are  now  lost,  so  niuxt'  the  orij>in  of  architecture  be 
]»Tiiliiir  lo  each  nation,  which  has  established  a  inixle  of 
bnildinK  Mippiite"!  lo  be  peculiar  to  itself;  and  to  decide 
what  that  origin  n-ally  was,  is  now  for  the  most  part  impos- 
sible. Arc  'rdingly,  wc  fiml  in  our  architectural  literature 
that  llie  early  hisiory  of  the  art  among  various  nations  pre- 
sents much  of  theory  (sonieiiines  founded  upon  apparently 
leL'iiiroale  ilediictiono).  and  much  of  conjecture,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  rase  with  ciMlized  man,  whether  as  respects  his 
investigations  i.f  the  works  of  nature,  or  of  his  own  species. 
He  is  anxious  always  to  explain  what  is  often  inexplicable, 
•iiher  brcao»e  it  is  above  the  iMiwersof  his  mind,  or  because 
Tune,  lu  Ills  silent  pastaK<-'  o»er  the  earth,  alihouuli  sparing 
an  \el  soitii:  of  llie  mure  massive  structures  of  luan,  has 
turpi  auat  ihe  minor  deluils  which  would  have  supplied 
ciuunisiaiitiul  evidence  of  thn  existence,  the  manners,  the 
ri>>t..>p^,  and  the  kiate  of  civilization,  amon^  races  whiuh 
ha\e  Iuiii2  ceased  to  exist. 

In  iMM-eediiig  to  lay  before  the  general  reader  a  brief 
bistiiry  of  arriii'.ecture,  ii  is  of  course  impossible,  in  the 
abort  *pai«  of  two  or  three  supplements,  and  consistently 
wi'h  Ihe  elementary  nature  of  our  publication,  to  trace  the 
,  <!ieart  mall  ages,  and  among  alt  people:  nor  is  it 

I  dt  we  should  do  so;  »inco  many  historical  points 

.  ith  anliiiecture  are  marked  with  great  complexity. 
Ill  the  Orders,  for  example,  is  a  proliflc  source  of 
id  ihe  more  HOsinee  nothing  is  lel\  for  us  but  con- 
.•onti" ol  the (XMiited arch  aj;ain iscqually  obscure ; 
thiiii   fiuy  (li^tiMct  volumes,  by  as  many  different 
iji.rs,  ha»e  been  written  on  the  subject  without  leading 
,i,v  >aii^iae;ory  results.     These  and  similar  grounds  of 
■  "I  VI  -..  :.t  past  lightly  over  ;  and  in  order  to  mark  our 
J  .  .-   <l  -    iirily,   und   to  show  a  proper  connexion,  we 
;...,.  Ill   lixrnK!  some  of  the  broader  and  more  important 
have   turceskivcly  ap|>eured   on  the  face  of 
■   may  be  conveniently  digested  into  eight 
r)is.  thu*:  Firtt.  Assyrian  Architecture, 
'    '  '  vented  and  extensively 
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soventh  and  fourth  ronUii  Christ  the  moat  beauti- 

ful lerapica  were  constru.  as  thoso  of  r»stum, 

iligina.  and  Corinth ;  and  also  the  Parthenon.  Fourthly, 
Roman  Architecture,  in  which  the  Arch  was  probably  first 
employed,  if  not  invented  ;  the  use  of  which  wc  sec  in  works, 
which  the  Greeks,  for  want  of  it,  could  never  have  exe- 
cuted ;  such  as  the  great  aqueducU,  bridges,  8tc.  Th« 
best  period  of  this  style  was  probably  from  about  *.  n.  7610 
|;|R.  Fifthly,  Thi  First  Christian  Era,  in  which  the 
Dome  was  perfected.  We  mav  mark  this  e|>o<h  by  Ihe 
death  of  Justinian,  ad.  565.  .<(i>M/y.  Saracbnic  Archi- 
lerture,  which  was  derived  from  the  Ruina:i,  and  became 
afterwards  peculiar  to  the  Midiammedan  counlriet. 
Seventhly,  Ihr  Second  Christian  Era.  in  which  the 
Poitite<l  Arch  was  inlro<luce<l,  whereby  a  wonderlul  light- 
ness combined  with  strength,  and  height  with  elegance, 
waa  imparted  to  the  numerous  religious  edifices  which  alioul 
the  thirteenth  century  wem  scattered  almost  exervwhete 
over  Europe,  and  all  of  them  marked  by  the  same  general 
features.  Eiyhthly,  Thk  CiNgua-caNTO  Stylk,  or  the  re- 
vival of  ancient  art,  which,  in  the  filluenth  century,  led  to 
the  almost  sudden  abandonment  of  the  |>oiiiled  kt)lu. 

1.       ASSYRIAN    ARCUITECTURE. 

Thb  origin  of  architecture  takes  us  back  lo  the  days  before 
the  flood  ;  we  are  informed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that 
Cain  built  a  city,  and  called  it  afcer  the  name  ol  his  son, 
Enoch  ;  but  we  are  not  informed  of  what  this  city  consisted, 

neither  of  the  mode  of  conslrucling  the  houses,  nor  of  the 

quality  of  llie  matenals.  We  learn  alto  from  the  same 
source,  that  Jabel  was  the  father  ot  turh  at  dwell  in  tents; 
and  this  form  of  dwelling  may  probably  inilude  most  of  Ihe 
primitive  abodes  of  man  in  a  warm  climate,  covered  per- 
haps at  first  with  leaves,  with  the  bark  of  ircen,  or  » iih  the 
fckins  of  animals  killed  in  the  chase.  In  the  time  of  Noah, 
man  must  have  advanced  considerably  in  the  art  of  build 
ing ;  because  much  skill  must  have  been  excited  in  the 
construction  of  the  ark,  so  as  to  withstand  the  rage  of  the 
kloriDS  to  which  it  " 

Ashur  built  the  loliolh.  Calah.  and 

Rosen,  as  we  learn  ...  ...^  -^ ,•■'   o{  Genesis.     'Hie 

art  of  making  bricks  must  have  been  well  kiiowii  at  the 
time  the  city  and  lower  of  Babel  were  limit  ;  since  we  find 
that  the  people  said  one  to  another,  "  Let  us  make  brick, 
and  burn  them  thoroughly.  And  they  had  brick  for  stone, 
and  slime  had  they  for  morUr."  Gen.  xi.  3.  We  are  not 
told  what  were  the  dimensions  or  figure  of  this  tower:  we 
are  only  informed  that  it  was  llievain  intention  of  those  who 
reared  it  to  cause  its  top  to  reach  the  clouds;  ko  thai  they 
might  make  to  themselves  "  a  ureal  iianio,  and  Oe  ii>.  mure 
scattered  abroad  on  the  face  of  the  carili;"  or.  us  it  has  been 
with  some  reason  supposed,  that  they  might  lie  in  ixsscs- 
sion  of  a  safe  retreat  from  the  waters  of  unoiher  deluge. 
Their  design,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the  iiitei  vent  ion  of 
the  Almightv,  and  the  buildings  remained  unfinished.  It 
is  quite  uncertain  whether  this  city  and  lower  be  the  same 
Babylon  and  tower  as  described  by  HenMlotus  and  Sirabo. 
The  former  says  it  was  a  square  building,  measurini.'  a  fur- 
long on  each  side.  From  a  winding  stair,  or  rather  an 
inclined  plane,  which  went  eight  limes  round  the  exterior, 
the  building  appeared  eight  stories  high  ;  and  eat^h  slory 
being  seventy-live  feet,  the  height  of  the  whole  must  have 
been  six  hundred  feet:  the  inclined  plane  was  broad 
enough  to  allow  carriages  to  pass  each  other. 

We  are  informed  by  Lucian  that  the  temples  of  the  ancient 
Assyrians  were  less  aucienl  than  those  of  Egypt.  O  her 
historians  suppose  that  the  arts  passed  into  llie  latter  coun- 
try from  Assyria,  which  empire  was  founded  by  Ninirod, 
the  builder  of  Nineveh.  About  the  lime  ol  the  founding  of 
this  city,  Troy  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Scaniander, 
while  Mizraim,  the  ton  of  Ham,  condncted  a  cdoin  into 
Egypt,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  kingdom.  Ol  ihe  oneo 
mighty  Babylon  the  very  site  is  now  a  mailer  ol  dn-puto ; 
its  supposed  ruins  present  nothing  hul  shapeless  maskCt  of 
brick,  which  convey  no  idea  of  any  stylo  ol  aiclnieciure,  or 
of  the  progress  which  the  art  had  once  made  there. 
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2.      EGYPTIAN    ARCHJTeCTi;HB. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  in  the  absmrc  of  all  certain  infor- 
mation, that  arrhilertiireoriginalcd  more  in  the  devotional 
feelings  of  mankind,  than  iti    any   other  way.     Diodorus 

Siculus.  in  ^  ''       
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S«|)iiU;liri^«   ■•  M«  uridon.-  "  tlioiii'lit 

ol'       tr>  In  i     .  Kk»P',  ill  '■  1  ''I  llily, 

ii.  Ill  111  Uriiain,  iii  Muxico  uinl  I'urii,  ruiim   hu\e 

I  ! .  no  ti)  liiiio  i|i»eo\t'rui|   of  l)uil>lui|ft.  vridontly 

iM  ui.'i  ilmI  Ailli  (lio  »ur>lii|i  u{  till)  Uiviiiiiy,  Ihu  diite»  uf 
w  r  1  ttr«  far  beyond  our  lourcos  of  iiifurination.  Thoiu 
«  iili.  1-1  dii|il;iy  vanous  doitrooit  uf  rcflnoinenl,  Biid  of  know- 
li  l^i' uf  thf  arU  of  life  ;  but  wo  *eldoni  if  ever  meet  with 
buil'liii:  !.  I  for  llic  pt-rnonal  nccoiiitn    '   "  '  uian 

ill  (liir  >,   pu«>il)ly  uii  (ird'iiiK  of   t  iblo 

iiuiiin Ill   in  lii-riuls  of  uliich  llu-y  «ure  co., ,,.,,...  ;. 

Mi»i.  wiiUTH  refiir  lo  Kiiypi.  as  the  country  wliero  the 
iciviK'tfn  Wire  (list  cuUivalcil,  and  llie  arts  bruu^lil  tu  alilf;ti 
di'Kree  uf  p«rli*i-lii>ii :  but  tbo  ii|iliiic)n  is  by  no  menu*  uii- 
cuinnion,  lti;it  Ktbiupiu  funnelled  the  laud  uf  thu  I'hurauht 
with  tho  rudiinuiit*  of  its  archllecturv.  It  in  likowike  sup- 
)H»v<l  thiit  Kutpl,  Nubia,  and  even  India,  derived  their 
liuliuiis  uf  reliuioui  arcliiletrture  from  the  tame  «ourcu.  In 
all  three  rounlriet  aro  Imiiid  excavation*  in  the  nK>k,  of 
iinriii'iise  rxlt'iii,  •n<l  furniibud  with  r 
ni.i9«os  ufbuildinv  raised  from  the  ear 
of  hiatuury  utid  eari  iit(; ;  uUo  ahnnes  m'iiki-ii  m  u  vm^ir 
iloiiu  ;  and  iliu  whole  uf  tbeso  nchivvenieiils  on  a  Kcale  of 
■ui'h  vnst  extent  and  nini;nilleence,  and  the  apparent  results 
of  tiirli  wondrous  pliyhiral  or  luechrtiiual  powent,  that  we 
an'  dinptistd  10  think  ot  ihe  Kiaiila  whoniti  said  to  have  lived 
in  thu  da>s  before  the  lloivl,  rather  thnn  of  men  of  the  ordi- 
nary ktaiurc,  as  the  lulburs  of  all  these  splendid  works. 
"  No  iM'ople,"  nays  Chuin|Kdliiin,  "  either  ancient  or  modern, 
ever  cunoeived  the  art  uf  arehilecture  un  *n  sublime  and  so 
Kraiid  a  >ealo,  as  the  ancient  Ki;ypli»iis.  Their  conceptions 
were  those  uf  men  a  hundred  feet  hi|;h  ;  and  ihu  imafjina- 
tion,  (vhicli  ill  Europe  rises  far  sImvo  our  porticos,  ginks 
abashed  at  the  fool  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  columns  of 
Uie  hypo>tylu  hall  at  Kuriiac." 

But,  however  aiirient  and  wonderful  Rffvpt  may  be,  it  is 
%'Bin  to  relcr  to  it  the  orijjin  of  all  architecture,  since  it  pro- 
bably happens  that  every  nation  which  claims  a  style  pecu- 
liarly its  own,  owes  that  style  to  natural  circumstances,  to 
toil,  to  cliinate,  to  the  bounty  or  to  the  acarcity  with  which 
nalure  lias  eiiriuhed  or  impoverished  the  country ;  to  the 
feliuiuus  feeliiiifs  of  the  people,  and  to  the  i<leas  entertained 
by  theui  of  a  future  state  of  existence.  Thus,  it  was  iho 
peculiar  tenet  of  the  ancient  Eiryptians,  that,  after  the  lapse 
of  three  thousand  years,  the  spirit  would  return  and  re  ani- 
tnale  the  corporeal  tenement  which  it  formerly  occupied, 
piovided  such  bo<ly  were  preserved  entire  and  uiicorrupt  :— 

111 ■■  the  piaclire  of  embalmini;  and  preservini'  the 

tl'  ■  arose  the  preparation  of  those  wonderful  Yaby- 

fii [lyramiils,  wherein  to  preserve  the  bodily  organs 

Uniil  the  spirit  should  be  ready  to  revisit  them  ; — and  henco 
•Uo  the  object  of  those  sublime  and  durable  works  of  archi- 
tecture, which  still  distini^uish  Egypt  among  the  nations  of 
the  primitive  world. 

But  wo  must  not  forpet  the  haliits  of  the  natives  of  hot 
Clim«>>:  in  their  anxiety  to  avoid  the  scorching  heat  of  one 
Mason,  anil  the  incessant  rain  of  another,  the  natural  cavern, 
or  the  ca\erii  hewn  in  the  rock  by  art,  ofTercd  an  a;;reeable 
retreat  from  the  one,  and  o  safe  shelter  tVom  the  other. 
Here,  too,  it  is  probable  they  were  at  an  early  period  accus- 
tomed to  picpare  a  dwelling;  for  their  j;ods,  and  a  convenient 
••.yluin  for  the  practice  of  iheir  rchj;ious  rites.  As  civiliza- 
tl.in  n  K  ,.,■.. .1  inmiMjf  iheiu.  and  lasto  naturally  improved, 
t  ir  excavated   temples  a  portico,  and  they 

k"  1  the  lace  of  the  rock  itself  into  the  form  of 

ft  S)ileii'iul  buitdiiif^. 

Al  b  111!.- h  the  architecture  of  the  G|;yptian  presents  many 
'"  ijinnion  with  ihe  Hindoo   excavations,  it  does 

Illy  follow  that  they  were  connected, 
that  both  people  believed  in  the  transmigration 
>th  constructed  largo  excavations  and  enormous 
onumonts.  The  lotus  and  the  palm  were  the 
niimcnts  of  both  ;  their  sculptured  figures  were 
ami  motionless  : — hence  it  has  been  considered 
ittoes  of  iho  Thcbais  are  children  of  the  excavu- 
jru,  and  the  pyramids  of  Ej:ypt  the  offspring  of 
i  of  India.  But.  as  Mr.  Hope  says,  there  are 
It  groun'ls  for  the>e  iiil'ereiicos.  "Those  plio- 
laiure  which  are  roost  general,  most  striking'  in 
t),  and  in  every  country  intluencu  the  condition 
bitants  most  obviously  and  extensively,  would, 
'.ntrj-  aliko,  become  the  first  objects  of'oUerva- 
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species.     On  the  waters  of  tl  ■  • 

Nymji/itra,  or  water-lily,  * 

and  the  palm,  occur  In  tin  ■» 

humid  and  Hat  expanse  rises  a  nrcie  oi  f 

fur  the  shelter  of  giKHls  and   stores,   for  1.  .« 

living   and    fur   receptacles  uf  the  dead  ;  and'  if 

priMliirin;;  in  its  iiilinbiinnls  similurilv  in  their  :  v 

...  •  ,.  ^ 

»■  mm  I  ir-.  Ic, 

but  accoH  vjf 

exist.     ••  .\1  ,.;  ...  .    .;.     .  .«, 

in   the  infancy  of   architeciur  ;>t 

extent  of  space,  and   to  coin  I'  <», 

produces  massiness  in  the  parts  within,  and  slope  on  tliuM 
without.  In  like  manner,  in  the  infancy  of  sculplun-,  in- 
capacity to  seiie  and  enibo<ly  tho  ever-rhaiigiiig  appear- 
ances of  movement  and  expression,  engenders  rigidiiy  of 
limbs,  and  immobility  of  features;  and  thus  we  uijy  explain 
these  points  of  similarity.  We  cannot,  thcrefuro,  in  Egyp- 
tian art.  especially  in  architecture,  find  any  circuinslunce  to 
warrant  us  in  cuntestiiig  its  claim  to  originality,  or  In  con- 
sidering it  as  derived,  much  less  as  imitdtcd,  from  that  of 
the  Hindoos." 

The  difference  between  the  Hindoo  and  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture, in  point  of  science,  art,  and  mechaiin  al  rcsuunes, 
is  also  very  striking.  In  the  former  the  most  stupeiiduus 
works  are  those  excavations  in  the  solid  rock,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  which  patience  and  perseverance  are  Ihe  chief 
requisites:  their  mouldings  and  general  oriiaiuciits  aro 
repealed  to  excess,  and  conceived  in  the  extreme  of 
insipidity  and  lieaviness:  their  figures  often  display  a 
preposterous  reduplication  of  limbs,  pervaded  by  a  general 
stiffness  due  to  an  infant  stale  uf  art ;  and  we  seldom 
meet  with  monuments  springing  from  tho  eartU  uf  great 
magnificence  and  dilliciilt  execution.  But  ll  I"  ■  •  •  -.ns, 
on    the   contrary,   although    quite   a*   stupen  nr 

excavations   as    the   Hindoo*,   evince   a   -l 

character  this  way,  in  such  edifux-'s  us  tin-  > 

and  the  Pyramids  of  Memphis,  the  maltv  e 

raised  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  after  iMiiiig  conveyed 
an  immense  distance  from  the  quarry,  and  are  then  elevated 
to  a  great  height,  and  cut  and  interwoven  with  uiher*  in  the 
must  ingeniuus  and  sulid  manner.  The  forms  and  ouihues 
of  Egyptian  urchiteoture  are  likewise  different  iu  deUiU: 
they  are  beautifully  varied  and  contrasted  :  and  dlllioiiuh 
their  figures  are  to  a  great  extent  stiff,  yet  this  stiffuess 
seems  due  less  to  the  rude  skill  uf  the  ariisl,  tiian  to  those 
laws  which  prevented  them  frum  varying  the  original  furws 
and  attitudes  of  these  figures,  in  a  country  where,  a«  the 
written  language  was  symbuhcal,  it  was  deemed  im|>ortaut 
thus  to  legislate,  that,  in  process  of  lime,  the  ineuiiiug 
mii;ht  not  be  lost  in  consequence  of  vaiiatioiis  in  the  furiua 
uf  the  symbols.  "Muiiyuf  thuse,"  says  Hope,  "thai  are 
very  course  in  their  limbs  and  extremities  are  exquisilcljr 
wrought  in  the  features ;  and  now  and  then  we  find  a 
figure  of  an  animal,  or  even  a  human  being,  finisiied  wuii 
truth  and  beauty,  which  we  should  in  vain  seek  iu  India, 
and  which  proves  in  the  Egyptians  a  great  ihuugb 
repressed  superiority  of  skill." 

It  need  not  excite  the  reader's  surprise  that  the  early 
bisiury  uf  the  architecture  of  all  nations  is  connected  morn 
with  temples,  lombs,  and  religious  ediliees,  than  wiih 
domestic  habitations.  In  countries  where  nature  yields 
her  fiuits  abundantly,  and  almost  without  culture;  wliare 
the  cliinatu  is  warm,  and  slieller  and  prolecliun  ikUkrctily 
needed,  except  during  certain  seasous  of  the  year,  ii  i»  uut 
wonderful  that  the  native*  of  any  country,  like  Egypt. 
should  have  bestowed  most  of  tlieir  care  U|k)Ii  edifices  of 
exalted  and  permanent  necessity  ;  imprc3se<l,  as  iliey  wer^ 
'  4j/— - 
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wiih  th«  faclinc  lh«t  iheT  wara  pro*iilin((  for  Ihemtelrci 
"etariaviiiiK  liai>ii«liuiiii ; '  while  fur  ihe  cunktriiciiun  of 
Itiair  "Inn*,'  or  every  Aty  abude*.  duriiiK  liTi*,  lliey  were 
euntent  with  tlia  friKile  materials  vieMeil  In  hand  by  the 
euunlry  aruuiid,  >ucli  an  the  aliine  and  the  rushei  of  their 
rivrr»  ;  hou><M  whirh  inu«t  easily  have  hcen  swept  nway  un 
the  decline  of  civiliiation.  In  »|>cakinK  or  Ylivbea,  Dcnmi 
aavf  :  ''Still  tein|ilet — nothing  but  toinpio — not  a  xcktit'c 
of  the  hundred  K^lea  no  celebrated  in  hittory  ;  no  uallt, 
qua\  >  lir.ili'i-.,  )>n:li^  nr  theatre*;  not  a  sinyle  ediflre 
of  I  iii'iire.     In  apiie  of  nil  my  renoarrli. 

If  ^   of  templet  covered   uiih  obscure 

•mblemt,  and  hieru^lv  pliic*  wliivh  dmplayed  t.ie  Ukcen- 
dancy  of  the  priesthood,  who  still  seemed  to  preside 
over  the  miiihty  ruins,  and  whose  empire  constantly 
haunte<l  my  imaKinatiun."  Cham|>ollion,  however,  whose 
valuable  researches  in  Egyptian  anti(|uities,  and  whoso 
success  iti  the  study  of  hieru)(lyphir  literature  cannot  be 
•ufficiently  prized,  speaks  of  the  remains  of  fjuays ;  and 
many  ruint.  preriously  referred  to  as  temples,  he  calls 
|>aUre«. 

We  have  on  so  innny  occasions*  entered  into  details 
respecting  the  pyramids,  the  colossal  statue;,  the  obelisks, 
the  muminy-pits,  the  subterranean  temples,  and  the  colossal 
figures  of  Egypt,  together  with  the  vast  excavations  of 
India,  and  its  enormous  idol  images,  that  we  need  only 
refer  the  reader,  who  is  interested  in  this  vast  and 
instructive  subject,  to  the  previous  volumes  of  the  •Vafur</ay 
Ua^asint,  as  imlicated  in  the  note,  and  then  proceed  with 
our  history  as  it  pertains  to  other  civilized  nations,  as  they 
hare  successively  or  cotemporaneously  appeared  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe. 

AAer  India  and  Egypt,  the  most  ancient  ruins  generally 
referred  to  are  those  of  Persia.  The  ruins  of  Persepolis 
are  pointed  out  as  the  remains  of  a  once  magnificent 
structure.  Its  front  is  600  paces  in  length,  and  the  side 
390  paces.  The  architecture  is  said  to  be  peculiar,  but 
remarkable  for  correct  proportions  and  beautiful  execution. 
The  staircases  conducting  into  the  interior  are  strikingly 
extensive  and  magnificent:  the  portaU  and  capitals  uf  the 
columns  are  adorned  with  numerous  figures,  representing 
combats  and  processions :  but  many  of  these  are  rudely 
executed.  The  material  of  which  these  ruins  consists,  is  a 
kind  of  deep  gray  marble,  very  hard  and  susceptible  of  a 
fine  polish,  which  renders  it  almost  black.  The  stones  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  originally  united  by  means  of 
cement,  but  of  cramping  irons,  several  traces  of  which  still 
remain. 

It  it  supposed  by  tome  writers  and  travellers,  that  the 
Persian  style  it  but  one  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the 
Egyptian:  others  think  it  original;  and  that  the  resem- 
blance is  rather  accidental  than  imitative ;  and,  that, 
natural  causes  pro<lucing  similar  effects,  the  Persians  were 
constrained  to  build  as  the  Egyptians  and  Hindoos  did. 
It  it  extremely  probable  that,  long  before  the  rite  of  the 
Persian  power,  several  kingdoms  existed  in  that  country, 
sioc*  called  "  Persia,"  of  which  nothing  now  remains  to 
inform  us  from  whente  the  Persian  style  of  architecture 
(ras  4#rived. 

We  are  informed  by  Lucian  that  the  Phsnicians  built 
after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptians ;  but  no  remains 
of  their  ancient  architecture  are  left  to  confirm  hit 
information.  Thit  primitive  nation  wat  civilized  at  a  very 
early  peho<i :  its  cities,  which  were  numerous,  were  celebra- 
ted for  riches,  rasnufactures,  and  commerce.  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  Joppa,  Damascus,  and  Baalbec,  are  the  well  known 
names  of  the  cities  of  this  great  nation  which  some  writers 
identify  with  the  land  of  Canaan,  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Bible. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Phoenician  architects  employed 
much  timber,  instead  of  stone,  in  their  structures;  Mount 
Lebanon  and  other  places  affording  them  an  abundant 
supply  of  that  material.  A  large  portion  of  Solomon's 
temple  was  probably  of  wood,  in  the  construction  of  which 
the  PbcBnicians  roust  have  been  engaged.  Vitruvius  tells 
ua  that  sonictime*  each    division    of   a   wall  was    built 

•  Tk*  rffereaeei  to  the  Sttvrimy  Magannt,  spoken  of  in  tht  t«it, 
arc  ai  fulluwc 

Th«  Kjram.d..  Vol.  I.,  p.  137. 

CsTrrni.  rrmple*,  snd  I  omb«  of  Efypt  and  India,  VeU  II.,  p.  249. 

Tsmple  of  Klrphaata,  Vol.  II.,  p.  162. 

Hindoo  liloli.  Vol.  III.,  p.  188. 

Kcrpiian  Amiquitirt,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  153,  185. 

Esypuaa  sod  lliodso  Coluiniu,  Vel,  VI.,  p.  98. 

Tb«b«.  Vol.  VIII..  p.  43,  8). 

Catacomb*  ef  AUiaadna,  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  341. 


alternately  with  redsr-wood  and  stones;  so  thai  first  a 
course  of  wuoil,  ami  then  a  course  of  slunes,  extended  Irmn 
one  ilivision  to  the  other.  This  was  probably  the  vjx-<f  with 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  and  the  pa  luce  of  Sduinnn;  the 
latter  of  winch  is  calle<l,  in  cunHe<)uence  of  the  great 
(luunlity  of  wood  used  in  its  construction,  "the  house  of 
the  forest  of  Lebanon." 

Among  the  shepherd-tribes  of  Israel,  there  seems  to  have 
be«?ii  no  iinpelliiii;   iicocssily    for   nrcliitoi'lural    iitructuret. 
Soil    ilw.  first  king  of  Ivfiiil     >il.;.i.t    i.)io  yeiirs  li.  C.  does 
:    to   have    liu<l  ".it   huliitution  :    and  at 

'  i-re  the  ino>t  s:ii  ;  the  .)e\vi-h  failh  were 

sdieuinixed,  a  temple  ur  nioiiunient  of  unhewn  Munes  was 
erected  bv  Joshua,  on  taking  possesHinn  of  llie  promised 
land,  and  making  a  cuveimnl  between  G<hI  and  the  people. 
We  And  no  mention  made  of  any  other  JewiKli  an^hiteclural 
work  until  the  time  of  the  buildini'  uf  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, 1001  u.  C.  on  the  spot  inude  snered  by  Abruliain's 
intended  sacrifice.  Whi'n  the  tribes  were  divided  into 
two  kingdoms,  the  national  temple  of  the  ten  tribi's  of 
Iiracl  was  erected  on  mount  Geriziin.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  uf  David  we  reail  lliat  he  built  himself  a  house; 
but  even  the  ark  of  ihc  covenant  was  never  in  a  fixed  place, 
until  the  reign  of  Solomon  :  and  we  read  likewise  uf  King 
David  expressing  his  shame,  that  lie  himself  had  a  house 
of  cedar,  whilst  the  ark  of  the  Lurd  still  dwelt  in  a  tent. 
This  king  accordingly  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a 
temple,  but  it  was  left  for  Solomon  to  complete  his  father's 
design.  The  summit  of  mount  Moriah  formed  a  plane  of 
36,310  square  feet.  Upon  this  plane  the  temple  was  built, 
divided  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tabernacle  into  two 
chief  parts,  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  the  Holy  Place,  and 
having  on  the  principal  front  a  splendid  portico,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  cubits  high,  probably  resembling  the  eiitrnnce 
to  several  Egyptian  temples.  There  appear  to  have  been 
other  points  of  resemblance  between  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
and  the  temples  of  Egypt,  such  as  the  Hat  r.xifs,  the 
ornaments  of  lily  or  lotus  work,  and  the  pillars  before  the 
porch,  corresponding  with  the  obelisks  which  were  placed 
iieforc  the  Egyptian  temples.  The  temples  of  the  ancient* 
were  generally  without  windows  :  but  that  of  Jerusalem 
appears  to  have  had  them,  and  of  the  same  form  as  those 
observed  in  the  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Tliebcs. 

There  was  a  wall  or  inrlusure  round  the  temple,  and 
between  this  wall  and  the  building  was  a  porch  divided 
into  three  stories.  There  were  two  courts  surrounding 
'•  the  Temple"  properly  so  called,  or,  in  the  words,  the 
"Holy  of  Holies:"  the  inner  cuurt,  or  that  in  which  the 
temple  stood,  called  the  "priest's  court,"  ur  "the  Holy 
Place ;" — the  outer  one  being  for  the  general  assembly 
of  the  people :  this  latter  court  was  called  *'  the  cuurt  of  the 
Jews."  The  priest's  cuurt  was  surrounded  by  apartments 
or  houses,  some  of  which  were  for  the  lodging  uf  the  priests, 
and  others  for  the  preservation  of  instruments  used  in 
sacrifice,  &c.  In  the  second  temple, — that  which  was 
standing  while  Christ  was  upon  earth, — the  court  of  the 
Jews  was  surrounded  by  another  court,  called  "  the  court 
of  the  Gentiles,"  which  was  the  part  of  the  temple  where 
heathens  were  permitted  to  worship  the  One  True  God,  and 
fruin  whence  Christ  ejected  the  buyers  and  sellers:— 
Matt.  XXI.  12,  &c. 

The  exterior  walls  of  the  temple  were  of  stone,  orna- 
mented with  the  "figures  of  cherubim  and  palm  trees  and 
open  flowers."  The  roof  was  covered  with  plates  of  gold, 
and  the  interior  was  decorated  in  the  richest  manner.  It 
was  the  custom  at  that  perio<l  with  all  civilized  pe<iple,  to 
ornament  their  temples  with  gold  and  precious  stones ;  and 
the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  exceeded  all  other  nations  in 
this  respect.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  two  pillars, 
Jachin  and  Boaz,  erected  by  Solomon,  corres|x)nd  very 
nearly  in  their  dimensions  with  those  of  the  Doric  order 
first  invented  by  the  Greeks,  and  which  originally  came 
from  their  colonies  settled  in  Asia  Minor.  The  height  of 
Solomon's  pillars  without  the  chapiter  was  eighteen  cubits*  ; 
that  of  the  chapiter  itself  was  five  cubits  ;  the  circum- 
ference was  twelve  cubits  ;  from  whence  we  may  reckon  the 
diameter  to  have  been  four  cubits.  Had  thcv  been  a  single 
cubit  higher,  they  would  have  been  precisely  of  the  tame 
height  with  columns  of  the  original  Doric  order. 

Chinese  architecture  is  referred  for  its  origin  to  the  tents 
so  much  in  use  among  a  pastoral  people.  Its  prevailing  si)  lo 
"  must  be  familiar,"  as  Mr.  Elmes  has  observed,  "  to  every 
one  who  has  drank  from  a  China  tea-cup,  or  who  has  seen 
many  of  the  signs  of  grocers'  shops."  Mr.  Hope  thus  in* 
•  Th*  Jewish  cubit  wu  about  1ft.  9  in.  m  len|tb. 
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(•ntounly  coroparai  a  Chinesn  ttrueturo  with  il«  nrii;inBl  I 
typo, — the  tent.  "  In  tho  woDileii  pilta:      '  •      '         '     ', 


banes  nnil  rapitaln,  which  support  tl 
ben.  wo  SCO  the  polos ;  in  the  roofs  win.  u  i^.u  im-i-  jniiii  - 
projert  no  far,  convex  nliko  in  thoir  spine,  their  suh't,  anil 
ribs,  Iho  awnini;  of  hides  or  pliant  stuffs  spread  over  ropes 
am)  hiimhoos  ;  in  the  ciirlin);  spikes  that  frinco  thoir  caves, 
the  honks  and  fastoninns  ;  in  tho  lowncss,  spread,  and  cluster- 
ing of  the  different  parti,  tho  whole  form  and  apiwaranco 
anil  charnrtcr  belon(;in(»  ro  the  residences  of  tho  herdsmen 
their  ancestors.  Chinese  houses  aeora  to  rlini;  to  posts, 
which  when  planted  in  the  ground,  have  struck  root  and 
become  fixed.  The  palai-cs  only  look  like  a  number  of 
collected  awnings,  and  tho  very  pn^odas  or  towers  in  their 
loftiness  are  not  hint;  more  than  a  number  of  tents  piled 
on  the  top,  instead  of  standing  by  the  side  of  each  other. 
Tho  aggreiinted  dwellings,  from  tho  smallest  village  to 
imperial  I'ekin  itself,  in  their  distribution,  resemble  nothing 
but  a  camp;  and  when  Lord  Macartney,  after  crossing 
tho  whole  of  the  Chinese  empire,  from  south  to  north, 
— 4'rora  Canton  to  the  great  wall,  its  furthest  length — 
WBi,  on  the  liorders  of  Tartary,  received  by  the  Emperor  in 
a  real  tent,  ho  scarcely  perceived  any  difference  to  exist 
between  it  and  tho  millions  of  itatiooary  buildings  he  had 
▼iewed. 

"  Even  that  other  swarm  from  the  Tartar  hivo, '  continues 
the  same  accomplished  writer,  "  which  in  a  wholly  opposite 
and  westward  direction,  by  degrees  penetrated  to,  and  under 
the  name  of  Turks,  overwhelmed  the  Greek  empire,  distant 
as  are  its  dominions,  separated  by  the  whole  width  of  Asia 
from  those  of  the  Chinese  monarch,  enables  us  to  retrace, 
in  its  stationary  dwellings,  the  form  of  the  portable  tent  of 
its  noraudic  ancestors.  I  speak  not  of  the  mosques,  the 
caravanserais,  tho  baths,  and  other  public  buildings,  which 
they  possessed  not  in  their  primitive  roving  state,  and 
which,  when  they  became  fixed,  were  designed  for  them 
by  tho  Greeks,  their  new  subjects,  after  their  own  fashion, 
and  surmounted  by  the  Byzantine  dome  or  cupola.  I  allude 
to  the  private  habitation.  This  latter,  from  tho  tent-roof  of 
the  meanest  cottage,  to  tho  porch  of  the  grandest  kiosi-hk  or 
palace,  in  its  low  spreading  expanse.  Us  widely  extending 
eaves,  broken  at  various  angles,  and  supported  by  numerous 
pillars,  and  almost  reaching  to  the  ground,  still  strikingly 
recalls  the  same  model,  and  differs  little  in  shape  and  dis- 
tribution from  tho  real  imperial  tent,  which,  on  the  breaking 
ut  of  every  new  war,  is  solemnly  erected  in  tho  plains  of 
Dauud  Pacha." 

3.    GRECIAN    ARCHITECTURK. 

"Wk  come  now  to  notice  a  style  of  architecture  which,  in 
elefjance,  simplicity,  and  grandeur,  stands  unrivalled,  and 
has  so  continued  during  more  than  two  thousand  years  ;  the 
existmg  remains  of  which  continue  to  form  the  admiration 
and  the  study  of  every  architect  who  desires  to  form  his 
taste  from  tlie  coniemplatiun  of  a  perfect  model.  We  of 
course  allude  to  tho  Grkcian  style,  which  is  generally  said 
to  owe  its  origin  to  the  Egyptian.  Considerable  doubt, 
however,  exists  on  this  point;  for,  besides  the  elements  of 
buildings  which  are  common  to  all,  certain  faint  resem- 
blances in  ornamental  details  are  not  in  themselves  sufficient 
to  establish  a  dependence  of  ono  style  upon  another.  But 
however  this  may  bo,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  Grecian  style 
were  suggested  by  the  Egyptian,  tho  moilel  was  vastly  im 
proved  upon;  so  much  so,  that  scarcely  any  features  of  the 
original  remain  in  the  copy  to  indicat*  its  origin. 


History  OT  tradition  mforms  tii  thalCadmut  first  indoerf 

'     •:  .Tinns.MOO  HC..'    '      ''    i..— ...d 

'Uses  with  delei 
1  Mi.^  .if  this  peopli'.     N,  .. 
of  the  walls  of  Tirynlhus,  i. 

|)ost  or  citnilel.     biraln)  sup,  ' 

erected  at  a  time  prior  to  lliai  of  the  Trojon  war  by  »«,ino 
emigrants  from  Lycra  in  Asia  Minor.  Many  other  similar 
works  were  assigned  to  the  Cjclnpes,  a  lril>«  supposed  to 
have  come  into  Greece  from  Thrace.  Tlieio  walls  ar« 
composed  of  rudely-shapcil  stones  of  large  size  ;  and  pa«s- 
ing  through  tho  wall  is  a  nailery  formed  of  stones  laid  in 
horizontal  courses,  projecting  over  each  other,  so  that  the 
sides  approach  together  at  tho  top  ;  thus  giving  a  triangular 
form  to  a  vertical  section  of  the  gallery. 

At  this  early  period,  when  Greece  contained  only  th« 
the  scattered  elements  of  a  nation :  when  the  people  wore 
lawless  and  exposed  to  foreign  attacks  ;  it  was  necessary  to 
construct  strong  places  for  the  security,  either  of  wealth  or  of 
persons;  or  perhaps  of  both.  One  of  those  buildin-.'s  »a» 
early  erecteil,  it  issaid.hy  Minyas,  Kingof  Bamtia,  at  Orcho- 
men'os,  and  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  a  wonderful  pro- 
duction. At  Mycenre'  there  still  exists  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation a  subterranean  work,  called  the  "Treasury  of 
Atreus."  It  consists  of  two  chambers  of  unequal  size.  The 
outer  and  larger  one  is  of  circular  form,  and  is  entered  by  a 
huge  doorway  at  the  end  of  a  Ihrge  avenue  of  colossal  walls 
built  iu  nearly  parallel  cnursesof  rectangular  stones  roughly 
hewn,  and  laid  without  mortar.  As  seen  from  without,  the 
effect  is  that  of  an  excavation;  but  internally,  it  is  said  to 
present  tho  appearance  of  a  huge  lime-kilii.  The  walls  are 
Ibrmed  of  circular  courses  of  stone  placed  horizontally,  each 
course  projecting  inwards  until  they  meet  over  the  centre. 
These  interior  projections  have  been  cut  into  a  smooth  sur- 
face, which  was  supposed  to  have  been  once  covered  with 
plates  of  metal ;  bronze  attaching  nails  being  found  still 
remaining. 

In  speaking  of  Grecian  architecture,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
proceed  in  chronological  onler,  because  it  is  uncertain  at 
what  time  some  of  the  earliest  Greek  writers  tlourislied, 
and  tho  inspection  of  existing  ruins  does  not  always  suflico 
to  inform  us  of  the  date  of  their  erection.  There  appear  to 
have  been  few  temples  before  the  time  of  Homer,  who 
flourished  about  900  years  B.  c.  This  great  poet  speaks  of 
tho  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
of  Neptune  at  .Iihid.  He  speaks  of  many  sacrifices  being 
performed  on  altars  in  the  open  air;  and  it  is  probable,  from 
tho  language  adopted  by  him,  that  the  fanes,  ur  chapels,  of 
Minerva  and  Apollo  were  roottess.  Hedescribes  the  palace 
of  King  Priam,  as  being  constructed  of  stone,  and  consisting 
of  a  court  surrounded  by  apartments.  Columns  are  also 
mentioned  by  Homer,  as  forming  part  of  the  palace  of 
Ulysses  ;  but  no  allusion  is  made  to  iheirbeauiy.  and  tliey 
were  probably  nothing  more  than  wooden  ))osts.  Roofs  were 
probably  laid  upon  dwellings  in  Homer's  lime,  formed  l)y 
two  or  more  inclined  planes  meeting  in  a  ridge  or  point 
above ;  because,  in  the  Iliad,  the  position  of  two  men  in 
wrestling  is  compared  to  two  beams  in  the  roof  of  a  house. 
In  tome  cases  the  roofs  were  flat ;  and  we  read  of  one  of  tho 
companions  of  Ulysses  falling  from  such  an  one. 

But  Hat  roofs  to  houses  were  common  at  limes  long  ante- 
rior to  the  heroes  of  Homer.  Tlie  people  of  Israel  were 
commanded  by  their  Lawgiver  (Deuf.  xxii.  8-)  to  surround 

•  Both  Argos  and  MyceoB  were  in  that  part  of  Gi»ec«  now 
called  the  Morea. 
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tiM  rooft  of  their  houiM  by  nil*,  or  parapoli,  to  prevent 

1               '  ''''iR  oV.     1        ■  '    ■  '     '.  lliat  the  houko 

la  »ncl  E.  Willi  lint  roof?,  in 

I;  .    ;  :iic  ill  Mu^t,  ■«  >> i  1 1  .l^  ;u  uu'  '    '    V  ;    tinro    ill 

tlioM-    plki-e*    ilia  ilitpoaiuon  to  ri.  ever  been 

>•  but  lillle  of  ihe  (tate  of  architecture  in  Greece, 


.if  ihf  Tfiiiiiii  w  Mf  II  11.1  ,.f  iKi 


ul,.r>f;l!l 


'  i   to  Juno,   beinK 

..  51111  iif  Hrlcmii, 
u  ,.,t:ii  .^aji  I'TiKi^bi)  .. 
irr* ;    that   lhi«   Irini 

!         '  ' '  iiim»c'.f ;  aiul  timt  tin. 

I  wa*   af\er«ranU  exi< 

InnJUj^noui  ureete.     The  proportions  of  tli  u-  ii'i, 

however,  the  tubiect  of  an*   flxwl  rule,  time 

»e  tpcak  of,  tbe  Oreciao  bvililutKt  mu>i  ua.i-  ihcii  very 
rude. 

T'lo  nr'«  r,f  iMvilli-iii.in  roceivcd  a  »udt1en  check  on  the 
r  10    IVIopoiini>su«.     This   j>eopIe 

I.  u{»  from  a  larf;o   portion   of  the 

Country,  and  uiainiaincU  a  sanj;uinary  worfare  with  those 
who  reinaineJ  ;  thus  fur  a  Ion;;  time  cOectually  preventing 
tlie  growth  of  the  arts  of  peace. 

Dunn);  this  (wrturbed  stale  of  aflTairs,  a  body  of  adven- 
turers, cominanded  by  Io?(,  ion  of  Xanlhus,  colonized  that 
part  of  Asia  which  was  previously  inhabited  by  iht'  Carians 
a    '  '  ■      !■  ■'  '      :  to  Vilru'vius,  that  the 

I  id  by  the  colonists,  in 

I  uil>les  of  Greece.     These 

,  of  any  architectural  rules 

t  lit  of  the  proportions  which 

1  r  to  support  the   roof,  in- 

^  .  „      to,  not  only  themselves,  but 

int  workraun,  in  order  to  maintain  a  sort  of  har- 

i){  their  structures:  thov  conceived  the  idea  of 

ir  columns  co:  ith  the  dimensions  of 

figure;  the  ov.  .a  of  which  is  about  six 

ti:;ius  liie  breadth.     Tliey  lUcrcr.tc   made  the  diameter  of 

the  column  at  the  lower  part  equal  to  one-sixth  of  its  whole 

'•  cm  or  order  rosulting  from  these  pro 

I  1  to  have  named  the  Doric,  because 

I:  .    h-i'i,:  .s  ,,,:,■   tm;  people  who  had  first  adopted  it  ;  the 

name  of  which  people  was  perhaps  a  term  incluiling  all  the 

Greeks  wlio  li\ed  at  tiiat  time  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 

Till   order  was  perhaps  also  called  the  Doric,  to  distinguish 

It  from  another  order,  which,  accordinj;  to  Vilruvius.  was 

invented  or  adopted  by  Ion  himself,  and  hence  called  the 

Ionic  order. 

It  IS  staled  by  Vitruvius,  that  the  proportions  of  the  Ionic 
order  were  denved  from  tbe  female  form,  which  is  more 
slender  than  ihal  of  the  male.  The  hei^^ht  of  the  columns 
was  increased  to  ci({hl  diameters:  thus  rendering  their  ap- 
'  more  liuht  and  slender,  and  representing  rather 

y  of  the  female  form  than  the  robustness  of  the 
!  1  lie  ornamental   parts  of  ihe  Ionic  column  were, 

\  ivius  says,  su^'cested  by  different  parts  of  a  woman's 
liriss.  The  mouldiii);s  of  the  base  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  shoe;  the  tolules  of  tbe  capitul,  the  tres>es  of  hair 
curlii'L'  '■"  ■  'I"  ••  -'  ■•  ■f  '1"-  '•■•III  ;  and  the  flulings  of  the 
ihaft  irment. 

Ac  _  iiy,  a  third  order  was  after- 

n  :-  U  ui\t  III  I  iiy  a  sculptor  named  Callimachus,  who  pro- 
b  r>l\  liniirisheil  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
n''  ■  .1  100  years  B-  c.  This  order  afterwards  rcceirvcd  llio 
ii.imu  of  the  Corinth  IAN  ;  and  in  order  to  give  more  grace 
and  delicac)  inihu  columns,  the  standard  adopted  was  that 
of  a  youthful  female  form,  instead  uf  that  of  a  matron,  as 
i  >■  of  tbe  Ionic.     It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 

.  «hat  part  of  tlie  uhule  leneih  was  equal  to  the 
<:■  irii' !■  r  ;  :  '  '  "  '  .'     :;i({  protmbly 

vari'iijs      '1  .1    has   been 

staled  111  a  '  ■    • - 

Wimian  iil    ' 


I 
.1    .\' 
y  over 
e  bas- 


il so  happened  t 
an  acaollius  rooi. 

•  Iiy  rcierrinii  to  SalurJap  VafMhw,  Vel.  V.,  p.  147,  thv  mAer 
irill  find  a  pirtofial  reptocniiuioo  of  ibc  ohgin  of  Ui*  t'orinlliun 
cmal,  ttgrntm  wiUi  tttwi  of  capitals,  tec.,  btloaciag  ts  ib«  6u 
waits. 


ket.  and  curled  up  fl-om  under  the  angles  of  the  tile.  Tliii 
Ml  '  <  1  by  Callimachus,  and  it  su^'gcsted  to  liiiu  tho 
>■'■  \  capitul  for  a  column  :  he  therefore  perpetuated 

it  in  inii:  i);e. 

The  ftenoml  form  and  ornamental  dulails  of  a  Grecian 

I'""'-  ' ' — f  rrcd  by  Vitruvius  to  the  wooden  hut, 

V  iiunity   in    a   country   abounding    in 

I  Til  i-[  iiihl  1  iifl  t^iw.   I-  lIii'i  iriviiii   (if   Q 

the 

iisiers, 

I  II  iho  reputed  origio  of  Ureciau  arehilcclurc  iu  a 

Is  the  construction  of  a  hut  would 

iig  of  a  number  of  |iuhts  vertically 

_:uuiul,  uliuh  should  enclose  a  space  in  the  furiu  of 

1-  or  parallelogram  :  let  these  be  i-unipared  with 
lue  ( I  lumns  of  a  stone  edifice.  On  ihu  to|is  of  these  posts 
would  be  laid  a  horizontal  beam  oUing  each  of  tlie  four 
sides.  corresiKinding  to  wliicb  w«  see  tlio  epiitylium,  or 
architrave.  Over  these  would  b«  placed  other  horiioiital 
beams,  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  building,  in  order 
to  support  the  roof  These  being  placed  al  e(|ual  distances 
from  each  other,  and  their  extremities  appearing  over  tho 
face  of  the  arvdiitruvc  were  also  afterwards  repitiscnied  in 
stone  by  rectangular  divisions  called  trit/Jyphs.  Smaller 
beams  might  yet  have  been  required  for  the  support  of  tho 
planks,  or  whatever  formed  the  bed  of  the  roof;  and  theso 
also  are  copied,  and  their  pnijectiiig  ends  called  modilliont, 
«hile  the  extremities  of  another  upper  course  are  called 
drntils.  Now  as  a  flat  covering  would  not  be  the  best 
(brm  of  roof,  in  a  country  subject  to  heavy  ruin  or  suow,  an 
inclining  roof  supported  by  beams,  placod  obliquely  uloii^t 
the  vertical  posts,  would  soon  be  adopted  in  place  uf  the  Uat 
one.  Tlie  temples  of  Greece  and  Kome,  which  were  gene- 
rally rectangular  and  surrounded  by  columns,  were  also 
frequently  covered  by  roofs  inclining  on  both  sides  from  • 
ridge  over  tho  middle  of  the  building,  and  parallel  ti>  ila 
length.  Tlie  mo<lillions  and  dentils  with  the  beams  on 
which  they  ap|)car  to  rest,  and  the  part  of  llie  rooi  uliuva 
them,  form  the  cornice.  The  whole  syslem  of  liuiizoiiiul 
beams,  comprehending  architrave,  triglyphs,  and  the  spacoa 
between  them  called  metopes,  (which  together  have  lh« 
uame  ot  frieze,)  and  cornice,  is  called  by  the  general  iiams 
of  entahlahire.  The  inclining  roof  was  formed  of  ratters  or 
cantherti  disposed  in  two  planes,  declining  each  way  fiuin 
the  coliimen,  or  ridge,  of  llie  ro<if ;  the  upper  ends  of  the 
rafters  were  attached  to  this  ndge,  and  the  lower  enda 
rested  upon  tho  entablature.  0\er  iIicac  ruiiers  were 
placed,  in  horizontal  positions,  small  timliers,  called  ul 
present  purlincs,  (formerly  tcinpla.)  parallel  to  ihe  ndge  of 
the  roof;  and  over  thc.^c  again  was  uiiuther  lieruf  rafter* 
projecling  beyond  the  architrave  or  frieze  of  the  siile«  uf 
tho  building,  and  sup|>ortiug  the  tiles,  or  other  covering  of 
the  roof.  The  roof  of  a  building  thus  formed  uf  two 
inclined  planes,  uos  called  by  the  ancienls,/<ij.'t(yii/m.  The 
triangular  extreme  "1  the  petiimcnt,  ami  ilie  space 
within  the  cornice  luent  is  named  the  It/iiipanum, 
Having  thus  deMiinen  iiie  general  |x>iiils  in  ulnch  a 
simple  hut  and  a  Grecian  temple  leseinbled  each  other,  we 
now  descend  to  some  uf  the  minuter  ornaments  ot  the 
temple,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  lur  wo  may  hupfiose  thesu 
also  to  have  taken  their  rise  from  the  same  source.  If 
then  trunks  of  trees  are  found  to  have  giicii  the  idea  of 
the  columns  which  supported  the  edifice,  livm  whence  was 
derived  the  pliiilh  or  chief  part  of  the  base  uf  the  column  ? 
In  the  wooden  hut,  the  main  sup|x>rts,  if  re.itingexclusitely 
on  the  ground,  would  be  liable  to  sink  beneath  the  surface, 
and  to  fall  into  a  state  of  decay  owing  to  the  effects  of  a 
humid  soil.  There  would  be  jierhaps  an  effort  made  lo 
prevent  these  evils,  by  placing  a  tile  or  Hut  stone  under- 
neath the  post,  to  prevent  it  from  sinking ;  and  the  bottom 
of  this  post  being  liable  to  split  by  tho  weight  above  it, 
there  might  also  have  licen  a  bund  surrounding  it;  from 
which  the  idea  of  the  ornaments  above  tlie  plinth  were 
,i..r,, ..,)  ;  so  that,  altogciiwr   il"   l.:i».  i.f  il oluiiiiis  in  the 

hut  might  ha^'  r  imitation  in 

L' of  those  of  an.  ne.     \Vc  have 

already  stated  the  conjectures  which  nave  licen  formed  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  capitals ;  but,  as  in  some  instances  v/o 
find  columns  without  bases,  and  in  others  we  find  them 
without  capitals:  and  as,  where  they  are  adorned  with  both, 
there  is  much  diversity  in  the  several  part>,  it  is  needless  lo 
dwell  rurthcr  on  the  probable  origin  uf  cither  the  base  or 
capital,  or  to  attach  ntuch  iiopotlftace  to  so  doubUul  « 
subject. 
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The  ipiril  eurrei,  ■■or  wtMei,  which  adornatl  loroo 
coliiiniH,  Imvn  been  tupputeil,  ni  lierors  remarkoil,  to  b«  m 
iiiiilaiioii  or  lliu  curU  of  huir  on  t  womaii'ii  hi-ad  j  or  to 
■xtuiiil  tliu  funjmtur«,  of  tho  curliiiK  luavui  of  {ilaiiK,  or  of 
tlio  liornii  of  niiiiunlii  bUiii  in  narriflca.  Tha  capitali  of 
(jIIi'T  ciiUiMiriH  ;u'       ' 

II, 1-^.     IIS    «!•     Ii.v 

•  IK  h   I'nlldKU  K<'>">'"U    t'Miiiu   II   >'i- 

|,Tlm   »h»ri   ol'  a   ciiluciiii,    wliun 

furrowK,   in   aacnbuil   (u  a  wish 

'iiiiijii'ii  (lrai»;   or  (hit  llulini;  i*  »u|ip<Mt«<l  to  have  b««n 

vuntuil    u4    a   tuppiirt    or    rtntin);-|ilur«    for    i|M'an,    aa 

rari'iorit  were  enlaniiK  the  teniplo.     Lantly,  the  lrii)lfiph$, 

Inil   other  inoiiibur*  of  the   oniablaturo,    may   hate    bvuii 

Ri'ive<l   (Vimi  natural   circiitnstiino^H,  Much  u»  the  tiowint; 

tf  rain  Brru»a  the  cnluMuliiro,  wtiirh  furMiiheil  tha  idea  of 

bliniieliiiK  tho  eniU  of  the   beam* ;     aiul  the  ku<|>eiii>iiiii 

■r    tlropn  of  wutur,  which   iiii|{lit   have    been   imitated    in 

'the  t/utl<e,  or  dropH. 

It  li  inipoaaible,  however,  toaroount  for  all  the  mouMinira 

'■■''     ' ''     -  lUimiu  anil  entablaluro  of  a  buildiii);, 

I  iiu  torus,  attratjal,  echinus,  cmtllo, 

—  .  ..  ./'.v  Aeait  nioiililiii((.     All   lliu»«  imitiWl- 

iiiK'>  uro  capalilo  or  t>eiu\t  niiicli  eiulieJImliHil,  and  aiiiird- 

iiiulv.    we    lliid    them   dupliiyini;    the   kciiipdN-'a    nkdl    in 

itul  iinimtiuns  of  the  loavea  ofvarioua  plants,  or  of  tho 

>'S  uraiiiinali. 

.Since  the  (liscoverr  of  the  inniMivo  tomplen  of  E'^vpt.  it 

Kaii  been  KUppuned   that  the  priniiiivo  t)  pus  of  iIiokr  liiitlil- 

i:,::-  luust  have  been  the  riulely  exo.iviited  dwellin(r»  of  the 

ru!\    iiiliubiinnt*    in    the   Mi'kii   of  tliut  niuntry  ;    but  on 

c\  luuninn  ilioir  pieneni  lml»,  liuilt  of  inuil  ami  let'iUiti  llic 

form  iirirusta  ol  I'yruinnlk,  which  lire  probably  of  the  same 

cii.ii;utcr  a»  those  of  their  aiice^torx,  we  are  strurk  by  so 

(;uMt    a    siiiiilurity    in    their    coiislrnetiun    to   those  of  the 

t'  iii|ileH,  as  makes  un  think  it  iiioro  Ihuii  probiiblo  that  tho 

latter  uUo  to  ik  their  oriKiii  from  the  mmple  hut. 

It  i»,  however,  by  no  ineanti  neceswiry  to  look  further  for 
ty|>e,  whence  originated  all  tho  details  of  the  ^plendld 
in  plea  of  aneieiil  Greece.  We  are  dispi>»<>(l  to  admit  the 
oiiilen  hut  as  tho  rude  idea  of  a  temple,  because  nutnrnl 
rcuinsinnre*  are  |>ow«rfiil  in  dirertiiij;  and  cnnstrainii*}; 
lings  of  luankind  ;  but  still,  «e  oii<;ht  to  render 
:  to  the  inventive  genius  of  man.  An  infant 
.  MM  ,,.,,1  IS,  in  fjfeat  luea-ture,  constrained  to  make 
clioicu  of  the  materials  which  nature  has  prepared  in  tho 
i  tv   of  tlieir   scllleiiiciit ;     and    doubtlea*   the  forms   of 

whicit  they  aro  thus  eoin|R'lled  to  adopt,  iniisl,  to  a 
11  extent,  influence  tho  style  of  architecture,  should 
tiuii  cominunity  afterwards  become  no  far  etvilited  as  to 
build  extensively.  Hut  one  of  the  ilirc(;t  effects  of  civiliza- 
tion is  to  foster  intellect,  and  to  afford  scope  for  tho  display 
of  fjctiius,  whoso  prominent  charactoristic  is  invention. 
Now  whether  we  take  the  cave,  the  tent,  or  tho  wou<len 
hut,  as  tho  orij^in  of  any  one  particular  style,  we  ought 
rather  to  allow  that  the  invciitivo  genius  of  man  ihrou^'h 
successive  ages,  has  exalted  the  humble  model  into  a 
master-pieco  of  art,  than  that  recuurse  should  have  been 
had  either  to  the  natural  cirouiDKtaiices  of  the  vicinity,  or  to 
the  older  structures  of  soiue  diHtant  country,  for  the 
mjineslion  of  prominent  features  or  oiuatueuliil  dcLaJIs. 
Ill  the  spirit  of  these  retnarka  a  modern  wr.ter  says.  "It 
must  not  be  understood  that  this  hypothesis  [ttie  Viiruvian] 
alone  IS  capable  of  guidmj^  an  artist  in  his  eonstructions, 
or  of  restrainin;^  the  excesses  of  a  capricious  fancy  ;  since 
the  nature  of  the  buildinf;  to  be  niised,  on  1  our  perceptious 
of  beamy  may  be,  to-telher,  suUicient  to  cbtain  these  ends. 
In  fonninj;  a  portico,  for  example,  we  have  to  support  n  roof 
by  means  which  may  leave  one  er  more  uf  ihe  .-  ' 
to  the  air.     Tlio  roof  must,  therefore,  be  borne  o;; 

and    beiweon    tho    breadth   and    heiijht   of    tho--,i, i 

p.ii|)orlions  must  subsist,  which  eNperience  would  soon 
determine  for  the  boat.  The  entablature  miRht  be,  orici- 
niiUy,  one  pbiin  masg  of  stone;  but  it  would  bo  sub- 
seipiciitly  found  more  pleasing  to  divide  its  exterior  surface 
li'irijiontally,  into  two  or  more  parts  by  piojeclin);  mouldinj;», 
and  to  ornament  the  faciic  in  various  ways,  which  would 
pioduco  an  aKreeablo  play  of  lifjlit  and  shadow;  whI 
lastly,  tho  capitals  of  tho  columns  may  have  been, 
orifjiiially,  simple  blocks  broader  than  the  siiafts,  in  order 
to  nil  reuse  tlio  points  of  support  under  tho  entablature; 
and  tiieso  woubl  soon,  by  the  taste  of  artists,  be  brought  to 
the  graceful  forms  they  have  since  exhibited*." 

♦  £acyc,  Mttrepol.;  article,  Architeclurv. 


I(  eannot  ha  wondi^red  at,  ihnt  lo  iin»..';mi; 
M  tlia  Oreekt  ali 
respecting  their  n 
•uiiia  lu  decide  w 
impnivad  upon   tli 


■,i.,l., 


tnil 
tr» 
■  of 

I  i.iiiric 
h   trute 


.'  to  Vilrtiviu*,  i«  Ihe  orluin  of  iho 

ori!    ■  .11, !•  ill  ■  f;i,-.L,      Tii:.  ..t .niy 

or  may  r  ,.(( 

upon  It.  I  .  ntv. 

Without,   llierelon  e|  the  compliraled 

and  ronlradietory  .1  -ory  an'l  rtmir-r  luro 

have  thrown  uiion  the  oriuin  of  the  ordem,  w  .«! 

to  l.iy  before  the  reader  a  stalemetit  of  their  j  ha- 

racteristics,  while  at  the  same  time  we  «ill  nut  :.Uu)(ether 
diareitBrd  the  theones  which  have  been  advanced,  to  account 
fur  their  inir>  ' 

It  will  Ix-  1.  that  «n  ordfr,  in  arehitectura,  it 

that  projiortinii.M   .u^|,-r '  '  •■' ' '.  which  il 

peculiar  to  itself,  and  <  jpal  fea- 
tures; namely,  the  K!«TAi.:.,v v      Tho 

former  consists  of  tho  cortiicr,   tl  Al- 

(rave:  the  latter  of  the  cavital,  tin 

Tho  architrave,  or,  as  the  Greeks  call   it.   i  ,  (« 

that  part  which  immediately  rests  on  the  co/  I   is 

isupposed  to  represeot  the  main  beam  of  tho  priuiiiive 
wooden  temples. 

The  fritsc  is  tho  central  division,  which  rests  on  the 
architrave,  and  is  usually  ornamented.  Tlie  Romans  called 
it  phrvgium,  which  means  phryyian,  or  embroi(Ury-irork ; 
nnd  'he  Greeks  zoBphorus,  becuuso  they  often  adorned  it 
with  animals. 

The  cornice,  from  tlie  L*tin  ceronis,  is  the  upper  port, 
which  s<ippiirts  tho  roof:  it  projects  considerobly  beyond 
the  rest,  for  the  purpose  of  protectin;;  tho  lower  pat.*.  The 
cornice  is  subdivided  into  many  part*,  which  are  ornamented 
aciording  to  the  stvie. 

The  capital  is  t\io  upper  part,  or  crown,  of  tho  column. 
On  this  the  architrave  re»ts :  it  is  ornamented  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  the  order  to  which  it  bcloiifis. 

The  shaft  is  that  part  of  the  coluniQ  included  between 
the  capital  and  the  ba..ie.  The  shaft  was  often  ornamented 
with  vertical  channels  or  llutes.  the  orijjin  and  lue  of  which, 
as  we  said  before,  have  be«-n  variously  staled ;  some, 
however,  refusing  to  consider  the  rtuiinjis  as  f" -■far- 
holders,  call  it  an  imitation  of  the  striatcdov  i:  ^rk 

in  the  wooden  pillars  of  the  primitive  temple;    ■ _   m, 

state  that  the  idea  was  borrowed  from  the  Kgypiiuns, 
whose  columns  were  suj^gcsted  by  bundles  of  reeds,  oapyrus 
steins,  date-palms,  &c. 

The  bast  IS  the  lower  termination  of  the  column,  resting 
on  the  flooriog,  or  on  a  pe<le»lal.  It  is  formed  of  projecting 
mouldings,  and  a  plinth,  in  uuuibar  and  form  accordini;  to 
tho  order.  The  word  pUuth  u  from  the  Greek,  and  implies 
a  stfiiarc  tile. 

The  proportions  f>''  "  •' --•  ~f  an  architectural  struc- 
ture ate  rei;ulaloJ  ;  meter  of  the  shaft  of  the 
eoluniiis  «h..h  1,  J  parts,  or  lines.  Thia 
is  ! 

'i  iig.  is  its  most  finished 

part,  uiid  ISO  ineuted  with  a  projecting  ;>or(ico, 

surmounted  b\  at. 

1  '  "t  Us  lUat  part  of  a  portico  which  ri~es  above 

its  .  ,  to  cover  the  end  of  the  niof,  ihe  tnaniiular 

i:  a--uni.-,      A         '  .1  ol  two 

■  ';  :>■/.',.:,:      ..1  rmer  is 

iiii-   till-  McM  lo  Ol na- 

monl  or  part,  and  is 

plii'-'^'l  1  _    ..  ,.olo. 

1  iir  the  clear  space 

l>el<  nation. 

Any  one  particular  order  may  tie  easily  recognised,  by 
attending  tea  few  simple  points  of  dilfeience,  which  we 
now  ftfuoeed  to  numerate.  In  the  Doric  order  there  is  no 
base  or  moulding  at  the  bottom  of  the  column:  the  plain 
capital  consists  merely  of  an  echinus,  or  convex  moulding, 
and  the  abacus,  or  square  stone.  There  is  also  a  triglyfihed, 
or  three-chaniieled  frieze.  The  Ionic  or  Corintliian  is 
rcro!;nised  by  the  voliitod  or  the  (oliaged  capital,  the  chief 
distinction  between  these  two  onletrs  being  conniied  to  the 
capital ;  since  there  is  no  precise  difference  between  th« 
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eolumr>  -  -ppt  the  moihl-  I 

Jion».  '1    »rnaiucnl»,  i 

l>^  .  <-l  to  the  I 

^,.  i  klmlluvr, 

Juaiiu,^    «i  '■■'•  '*'•'!''  : 

but.  in  thr  .  ■■  ■  '    "'  '    •■'•■■ 

dacper,  aixl    ..■-    -■  |...... ....,  >   -|i.ui;»   Kll 

bt-lwi^ii  iIm!   tlulinca   on   the   itu  >!t.     With 

rc^|H•cl  to  tho  arclutriivi',  iho  IXn  ■  •  jilain  face, 

kuriiiounlfil  li)  the  Imnia,  or  hand,  to  which  is  attached, 
beneath  exh  tnglyph.  ditolher  fillet,  tiolding  the  cutta,  or 
drop* ;  but.  in  the  other  two  orden,  the  •rrhitrave*  arc 
g«aeraUy  divided  into  three  facei>,  projecting  wituewbat  the 
one  ohuve  lb«  olber,  with  curvwd  luuuldingn,  plaiD  or  orna- 
nientwL 

'  .:i  attentive   »tudy  of  a  Grecian 

li  struck  with  the  iniuterly  decree 

ol  >M..  "lui  »iiii:i  11-.  ^  .u  ii>Li>  pans  are  combiuod,  »o  a»  to 
produce  u  ^rand  uiid  cITcrtive  whole. 

In  proceeding  to  lay  I  •i  ■■■'  '"■•  r..,.,l.. 
account  oI°a  Doric  tciir 
fur    ii>ir.i.'    a   Nariety   <il     . 


.).:, 


,1.. 


new  aiid  ditiiculL     Tho  ^rcat  advaiilii);e 
( :  15,  at  all  tiroes,  U  to  convey  concisely  and 

t  .to  the  mind,  certain  iueaiiin);s  or  definitions 

\>  been  conventionully  decided  upon,  and  which, 

i:  1   to  lie  con\eye<l   m   wliat  is   called  "  popular 

1  uuuUl  nut  only  involve  a  description  in   much 

€  !  lit    woulif   •  -    the  careful  reader, 

r  :  him.     At  :  ine,  we  must  contesa 

iii.ii  .>  >i<  'I    i>iva  of  the  del......   ......  ciilire   harmony  of  a 

Boe  buildint;.  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  certain  de<;ree 
of  fixt'l  :iii.-nii..M  on  the  part  of  tho  reader.  We  therefore 
invite  >w  this  uttenlion,  with  tho  assurance  that, 

if  be  i;  ;    the  means  employed   to  confer  so  much 

simple  beauty  upon  a  mere  collection  of  stones,  he  will  find 
an  additional  interest  imparted  to  bis  ramblea,  by  his  beini; 
able  to  appreciate  the  results  of  an  architect's  study,  and  to 
pronounce  with  aorao  decree  of  confidence  upon  the  good 
or  bad  taste  of  any  structure  which  taay  come  under  bis 
notice. 

Without  at  a.,  attempting  to  fix  a  standard  of  taste,  we 
may  offer  a  few  rcinark>,  by  way  of  oiiswer,  to  the  very 
general  questions, — "How  am  I  to  know  when  such  a 
building  IS  in  good  or  bad  taste?"  "Why  should  a  build- 
ing be  in  good  or  bad  taste,  according  as  it  docs  or  dues  not 
mgree  with  the  structures  of  tho  ancient  Greeks?"  The 
answer  to  these  questions  is  very  simple.  It  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  the  almost  universal  voice  of  men  of  tnlcni  and 
genitts  of  all  nations,  who  have  studied  the  subject,  that 
the  public  edifioei  of  the  ancient  Greeks  are  perfect  in  their 


kind  ;  that  their  minutest,  as  well  as  their  grandest  t>ilrt<i 
are  coiiibiiied  with  nueh  ronsumitiale  skill,  that  any  altera- 
tion mu>i  '  I"  v;is  doubt- 
less the  I  rtectioa 
^  '  ^  '  .Mure  iiiuf.1  iia\t'  ....ujncii  iikimn  hi  ^t-^.lU' arrhilec- 
.U,  through  a  course  of  ages.      In    a   country,  too, 

•■...  ''' '•■•■    prevailed;    where  temples  were  erected 

to  '  .r  devotion,  and  the  iliurartor  of  each 

teiiij  iid   by  the  propertii-s  (su  10  speuk)  of  its 

presiding  deity;  and  where  public  buiblings  of  other  kinds 
than  those  devoted  to  public  worship,  so  greatly  abounded ; 
all  such  variety  must  have  given  experience  to  a  citilixed 
people  bent  u|<on  the  udornnient  of  their  cities.  Here  also 
the  meanest  member  of  the  community  felt  a  leal  and  pride 
in  such  ailortimenl  ;  thus  doulitless  making  it  beroiiie 
matter  of  cum|ielilion  with  architects  who  should  excel: 
and  where  the  |>cuple  themselves  had  the  taste  to  decide 
u|>on  excellence,  we  can  no  longer  wonder  that  the  reuiuint 
of  ancient  ait  are  now  looked  U|K>n  with  reverence,  tre.i 
sured  up  in  our  museums,  and  imitated  in  our  own  struc- 
tures, as  the  works  of  our  masters  in  architectural  art; — 
for  such  they  surely  were,  else  why  do  wo  copy  their  pro- 
ductions ?  and  what  cl»c  is  it  but  a  disregard  of  >uch  |>er- 
fcct  models  at  the  present  day,  that  hu>  produced  the 
general  authorized  opinion,  that  the  modern  taste  for  archi- 
tecture in  England  is  decidedly  Imd? 

"No  ait,'  says  Mr.  Eustace,  "deserves  more  attention 
than  architecture,  because  no  art  is  so  olien  calleil  into  ac- 
tion, tends  so  much  to  the  embellishment,  or  contributes 
motv  to  the  reputation  of  a  country.  It  ought,  thertlore, 
at  all  events,  to  occupy  some  portion  of  tune  in  a  liberal 
education.  Had  such  a  method  of  instruction  us  that  n  Inch 
is  here  recommended,  been  adopted  a  century  ago,  tho 
streets  of  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge  would  not  pre- 
sent so  many  shapeless  buildings,  raised  at  un  enuriiiuus 
expense,  as  if  designed  for  eternal  monuments  of  the  opu- 
lence and  of  the  bad  tusle  of  the  British  natinn.  We  should 
not  see  such  a  multitude  of  absurd  edifices,  under  the 
names  of  temples,  ruins,  &c.,  disuruce  the  scenery  of  Eng- 
land, so  much  admired  by  foreigners.  In  short,  instead  of 
allowing  architects  to  pursue  novelty  ut  the  expense  of 
taste,  and  seek  for  reputation  by  adaptations  and  pretended 
improvetnenls  of  their  own  invention,  n  method  which  has 
never  yet  succeeded,  their  employers  slm"''!  ..ii  '■■  ti,.,,,,  („ 
uilhcro  strictly  to  the  ancients,  and  by  ii.  ms 

and  proportions,  to  adorn  England  with  i:        .ces 

of  Greece  and  of  Italy." 

In  our  next  Supplementon  Architecture,  we  will  coocludo 
our  details  of  tho  Grecian  orders,  and  enter  upon  the^ourM 
era  of  our  history,  including  Roman  Architecture. 


TEMrLS  or   TBSSKVt. 
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SKpTCIIES  IN  EGYrr,     IbO*). 

▲  NiOBT  oM  TiiK  Great  Pykamid. 

•  •     •     On  the  28th  of  October   I  Irft  Snkkarah, 

■  •nail  villagr  on  the  western  batik  of  the  Nilr,  and 
|bll<iwr<t  the  track  which  loads  from  thence  to  the 
Pyramitis  uf  Gizch.  In  addition  to  a  servant,  the 
party  cou(i»ted  uf  two  donkeys  with  their  boys,  and 

■  camel,  with  its  attendant,  or  $rii.  Kiler  six  hour!>' 
d->"key-r!iiin!r.  we  rrnrhid  the  ledge  of  sandstone  on 
\  is  are  built:  the  rock  it!<clt  is 
I  lul  torins  part  of  the  ancient 
cemetery  u*.  Mr.  Hdl,  of  Cairo,  has  en- 
closed a  -  ,  'Jiieuade  adjoining  the  tombs,  and 
fitted  up  several  ul  the  latter  as  bed-rooms. 

The  Arab  who  was  in  charge  of  the  plac«  was  a 
bachelor,  not  uf  long  slaniliiif;,  tor  he  hud  divorced 
bis  wile  that  morning.  \Vc  availed  ourselves  of  the 
tent  erected  there,  atid  unloaded  the  camel  to  prepare 
for  dinner.  Some  birds  which  I  had  just  shot  soon 
appeared  upon  the  divan,  or,  to  borrow  an  cxpressiim 
from  the  western  world,  upon  the  table,  and  during 
the  interval  1  visited  the  pyramid  uf  Cheops,  and 
made  arrangements  for  the  proceedings  uf  the  night. 

The  sun  was  nearly  touching  the  horizon  when  I 
left  the  lent  for  the  second  accent;  and  on  reachini; 
the  base  of  the  pyramid,  its  lung  pointed  shadow 
might  be  seen  moving  acn>ss  the  inundution  of  the 
Nile,  and  rapidly  gaming  the  uppo.site  bank.  Then 
it  gradually  ascended  the  mountains  beyond,  rising 
like  a  pyramid  uf  darkness,  till  a  universal  shadow 
effaced  Us  uutliue.  Immediately  alter  we  began  the 
ascent. 

I  had  flatteaed  myself,  that  after  some  experience 
on  the  smaller  pyramids,  I  should  be  able,  empty 
handed,  t»>  distance  the  Arabs  who  carried  our  elfects. 
1  was,  thcrt-i'ore.  the  more  surprised  to  tee  the  six 
who  were  engaged  in  the  service,  each  loaded  with  a 
basket,  niattrass,  or  such  piece  of  furniture,  scram- 
bling up  the  giddy  height  with  astonishing  velocity. 
Sciintily  dressed  as  tliey  were,  they  appeared  like 
•ome  red-legged  insects  crawling  up  a  wall  ;  and  a 
wall  does  not  look  much  steeper  than  these  buildings, 
when  one  is  actually  upon  theiu.  On  reaching  the 
half-way  stone,  they  waited  fur  us  to  join  them,  and 
recommenced  the  ascent  with  equal  alacrity,  and  in 
due  time,  we  all  reached  the  auiumit  uf  this  stupcn- 
duus  mass. 

The  twilight  being  short  in  that  country,  no  time 
was   to   be    lost  in  erect  livee  uf  tent,  without 

which  the  exposure  to  \  air  would  have  been 

highly  imprudent.  The  wiiolc  parly  then  »ut  down 
to  supper,  and  from  the  rvnrinq  trrm^hition  uf  my 
Italian    servant,    the    coiivci  li    to   have 

tiikiii  a  poiituni  turn,  not  vc;  .  his  high- 

ness ' 

li''  ■  that  threatened  our  comfort,  was 

the  arrival  o»  ..  .>  fliea,  of  such  intensity,  that 

•  candle  u  Mil  Kvc  been  extinguished  by 
*'"•'"  i  h'  ;  with  th«  twilight,  as  the 
AruiM  bu'  ...  I  Mill  I  discovered  tarantulas*, 
eight  inci  .',ih,  ruuiiing  over  the  ftoiies  :  the 
Arabi  atkuKii  UK-,  iliMt  though  they  would  bite  in  a 
house,  they  would  not  do  »o  upon  u  pyramid.  With 
this  :.  wirilge  of  natural  history,  I 
ban                                        11  from  this  source. 

A  '  ''ytK*,  and  putting  on  a  dress- 

Jng  .  .1   from   the  dew,  I    lay  down 

on  the  uiitki'ii  kluiies  of  the  summit,  so  us  to  fee 
nothing    but    the   »ky  above.     Ihe  highest   building 

*  Tl «  (mB.4l  oliich  rrrd«»  thn  Dime  'D  F.f  jpt  is  lomtwkai  like 
a  fat  ljsa:«l,  b«i  quite  dauoct  Iron  tix  esnxlMD. 


ever  raised  by  the  hands  of  man  was  beneath  us,  and 
the  stars  seemed  scnubly  ncan'r  from  the  elevation. 
It  was  diflicult  to  realize  the  precise  situation  which 
we  occupied :   apparently. 

Ucforo  the  starry  threshold  of  Jovu's  court,^ 

and  certainly, 

A1>ove  tlio  sinoke  and  stir  of  that  dim  spot 
Which  men  call  eortli. 

Whatever  poetical  associations  arose  during  the  day- 
time, they  were  nothing  to  those  which  presented 
themselves  during  tha  lingering  twilight,  on  the  buino 
spot. 

On  lookir  '    the   country  nlTorcd   a   prnjpect 

wingtilar   in  me.      The  ktngtiuiit  inundations 

on  the  cast  were  jewelled  with  reflected  stiirs  :  the 
melon  fields,  and  other  cultivated  tracts,  with  their 
fires  lighted  by  the  watchers,  were  mostly  to  the 
north  ;  and  the  Iks  rt  completed  the  panorama  to 
the  south  and  west.  In  these  directions  the  darkness 
was  unbroken  ;  bttt  gradually  a  dull  purple  haze 
hovered  over  the  sand,  almost  beautifying  the  dark- 
ucs-s  and  at  least  rendering  it  visible  against  the  last 
rays  of  the  western  sky. 

The  Great  Bear  had  set  entirely,  and  the  smaller 
seemed  preparing  to  follow, — Orion  had  almost 
emerged  Irom  the  flood  eastward,  when  I  left  the 
rugged  stone-work  for  the  more  seasonable  luxuries 
of  a  mattrass  and  awning.  The  end  of  the  former, 
rolled  over  a  gun,  served  as  a  pillow,  and  Morpheus 
supplied  the  rest. 

There  arc  some  situations  in  which  we  feel  more 
strongly  than  in  others  our  entire  dependence  on 
divine  protection.  And  since  so  much  of  our  con- 
sciousness of  the  need  of  that  protection  is  dependent 
upon  external  impressions,  should  we  not  do  wrong 
in  neglecting  the  aids  which  they  furnish  to  devotion? 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  extraordi- 
nary appearance  uf  the  light  coming  through  the  tent 
induced  me  tu  rise  and  examine  its  cause  ;  this  was 
interesting  enough  :  thin  clouds  had  been  formed  by 
the  radiation  at  night,  and  had  settled  upon  the  top 
of  the  pyramid.  At  times  we  were  enveloped  in  a 
luminous  fog  ;  at  others,  the  clouds  swept  up  the 
side  of  the  pile,  and  I  could  see  the  white  moonlight 
shining  on  the  base  through  the  vapour.  The  appear- 
ance was  precisely  that  described  by  Coleridge, — 

Whilo  all  the  niKht,  thran);h  fog^moke  white, 
Uliuimcrcd  the  polo  luuousliinc, 

and  at  times  the  stars  were  visible  through  the  gapa 
in  the  clouds. 

The  fog  seemed  to  thicken  till  day  break,  but  after 
sunrise  it  cleared  away.  Then  the  prospect  assumed 
a  remarkable  distinctness,  from  the  moisture  of  the 
air,  but  it  was  entirely  disenchanted  ;  partly,  by  the 
want  of  a  variety  of  light  and  shadow,  but  more,  I 
fear,  by  the  uncomfortable  sensation  of  a  dull  cloudy 
morning.  The  Nile  was  but  a  stream  of  muddy 
water,  and  the  rich  plantations  mere  boggy  fields  ; 
the  palm-trees  hung  their  heads,  as  if  ashamed  ot  the 
weiither  ;  and  the  heavy  dew  stained  the  clear  yellow 
of  the  desert  sands.  It  was  high  time  tu  descend, 
and  we  descended  accordingly. 

Before  leaving  the  summit,  I  was  gratified  by  hear- 
ing a  novel  kind  of  echo  from  the  iicigliboiiriiig  pyra- 
mid of  Cephrenes.  The  troops  across  the  river  were 
exercising  artillerj',  and  the  report  of  each  gun  was' 
mingled  with  its  echoes  into  a  prulongcd  murmur: 
this  sound,  on  reaching  the  pyramid,  was  reflected 
from  the  facing  uf  each  stone  opposite  ;  and  being 
thus,  as  it  were,  decomposed,  produci  d  the  effrct  of 
a  rolling  fire  of  mufquefry.  On  discharj^iitgu  fuuling- 
piete,  the  same  sound  was  produced. 
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The  ontrnnce  to  the  pyramid  ht*  been  *o  often 
f'.-ncribcil,  mill  oflVrn  bo  lilile  worthy  of  notice,  tliut  it 
i-,  not  wortli  the  n-potition  in  thii  placf.  I  wnt  iiKire 
interetlfd  in  obierviiiK  a  gutter  or  gully  on  the  cunt 
hide,  which  I  have  not  found  notin-d  in  any  wurk. 
It  icems  formed  by  rolhnK  down  the  ttones  tuken 
from  the  suinnut,  which  were  probably  used  in  the 
buil(liii|i  of  Cuiro. 

Ill  addition  to  tiu>  pyramids  of  Cheopn,  and  hii  bro- 
ther C<-|)iir«'ne)i,  then-  is  a  tliird  built  by  Myeerinu*, 
the  son  (It  till-  latter,  and  a  Ktiil  Kfii:'!'  ttributrd 

to  the  diitiphter  of  Cheopn.     On   •,  ii;   a   (pni 

"llongnide  of  tliJH  pyramid,  a  «harp  tibn  was  pniduicd 

um  it  (  then  ChmpM  returned  n  hoarse  growl,  like 
the  KiKitid  of  iliuiider  anunii;  liiouiituiii«  ;  and  Ceph- 
renes  frmii  the  greater  disluiice,  "murmured  eott  up- 
plaiiKe." 

When  a  gnn  is  discharged  oppo«ilc  a  pyramid  the 
echo  appean  to  rite  and  fall  :  the  (welling  of  the 
iound  arineH  from  the  fart,  that  the  stones  in  the 
centre  of  llio  base  fSriil  retunied  an  echo  ;  and  the 
gradual  siibNidence  is  accuniitcd  for  by  the  tapering 
of  the  summit,  which  returns  the  latest  ^Oiind. 

The  spliynx  is  becoming  so  defaced  that  the  fea- 
tures convey  but  little  expression.  I  was  disappointed 
in  its  appearance,  though  on  standing  beside  it  its 
priidigious  size  became  evident.  Alter  breakfasting 
at  the  tent,  we  loaded  the  camel  and  returned  actvss 
the  inundalion  to  Cairo. 

The  accompanying  print  is  from  a  sketch  mnde  on 
the  top  lif  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  at  the  setting  of 
the  moon.  The  larger  of  the  two  other  pyramids  seen 
in  this  view  is  that  of  Cephrenes,  and  the  smaller  that 
of  Mycerinus*. 

♦  Sceal»oi,.(Mr,;oy  Woc«ti«,  Vol.  I.,  137,  196;  Vol.  II.,  249; 
Vol.  111.,  153,  185;  Vol.  VUl.,  41,  81;  Vol.  XIV., 241. 


THE  LAST  HOURS  OF  SOCRATES. 


SoCRATits,  the  son  of  a  liuniblo  Rtntinry  of  Attica,  was  lioni 
nlmut  407  yrnn  \)eforo  Clirist.  Hi-  (;niiii-<l  tlic  higlipst  iT|)iita- 
tion  ftninn;^  liin  CMuntryiin'n  for  wimloin ;  Xonn|ili«ii  nnd  IMato 
linvin";  ( ipii^iili-nil  tlifiiiwlvcs  nio«t  fortmiiito  in  W-iiig  lii.i  piipilH. 
Ill-  ili'votrd  llii  inrly  part  of  liig  life  to  the  stncly  of  nliilo.wpliy, 
(ml  t.i  till-   I  '  iif  II   purer  system  of  ni»r.-ili<  than  had 

pii  villi  il  .1111  intryiuen.      linvin;;,  however,   thnnij;li 

the  f.uiie  :ui'i  ■ .-i-li  htr  h.^(l  acfitiired,  exeited  llie  j.-aiousy 

of  ninny  persons,  to  whom  the  re»|X'et  nnd  reverence  paid  to  iiis 
chorncter  were  disph'asinK,  he  was  at  length,  when  upwards  of 
si'veiiiy  years  of  age,  »>  cusc<l  by  them  of  cndcavoiirin;;  to  subvert 
tlio  customs  and  instilutiiuis  of  his  country,  and  thrown  into 
prisou.  'rhrmi;;h  the  partiality  nf  his  judges,  and  his  own  firm 
and  unyiel  liin  conduct  at  his  trial,  ho  was  condemned  to  death. 
I  lo  submit  ted  to  his  jientence  with  patience,  ui<l  refused,  at  the 
iiisli|;ntioii  of  his  friends,  to  escape  from  prison,  or  by  a  dis- 
avowal of  his  8ciitiments  to  avert  his  fate.  This  was  delayed 
thirty  djiys,  in  consequence  of  the  annual  rites  paid  by  the 
Atlieiiiaiis  to  Apollo,  in  his  temple  at  tho  island  of  Delos.  On 
the  return  of  the  deputation  fn  m  Dehw,  amidst  the  usual  display 
of  public  rejoieiuKS,  the  respite  allowed  to  the  injured  phil.is«t|.lh-r 
ci'.»red,  ami  the  poison  was  administeri-d.  He  was  visited  in 
jirisoii  during;  this  interval  by  his  pupils  and  friends,  to  whom  he 
imparted  lessons  of  wisdom, — tho  bcM  which  that  age  of  the 
norlJ  could  supply. 


For  Allu'ns  bonnil,  from  Pelos'  sacred  shore, 
An  ancient  bark  its  living  treasure  bore, — 
Til'  Athenian  band,  whoso  lonroled  brows  ptticlaim 
The  anniiiU  liononi-s  jijiid  to  I'ho>bus'  nnmo. 
Returned  at  len(;tli,  their  awful  persons  meet 
iromngo  nnd  thanks  in  every  joyons  street. 

Amidst  the  peneral  welcome,  there  are  thos« 
On  whose  sad  hearts  tho  fest.il  day  bestows 
I'^i  '  'r  ore  its  moments  fly, 

Tl:  leir  frioud  and  guide,  must  die. 

liui    .,,,..    Ill    i..iii>  lb'  inovituble  doom, — 
liis  passage  from  the  prisou  to  the  tomb,— 


Illnxtrtinis  henn-m  xv-k  hh  <?nnjron«had'Tt, 
A«  ■ 


\Vi 

I 
Hi. 

Am! 

Th. 

•| 

He 

jllM,.,,, 
Ill     I.W 

Til. 

Re, 

One  1)1. und  to  ' 

To  nnknown  rt 

And  I 

In  a 

A\.ii  1. 
Heein  of 


■,ht, 


ind, 
.uiiij{  hijjh 


iiKphodri. 

i'.h  usblr 


.1 


ixinii*  rv^, 


r.th. 

To  1 

\ 

Hei 
Ami 
Thif  bri^ii(o>.l  liiiivto  Welt-  luiltieu  in  liio  grave. 

Htnu'k  with  the  aching  void,  the  Mintol  view. 
He  owned  with  sorrow  that  lie  II                     ^>  ; 
AVith  powers  at  fault,  in  doubt  .                       nI-, 
His  Reason  asked  for  Ucvclnlio;;        .i  - 
Knt  a.sked  in  vain.    "Tli<-  t,ilji'  -~  ■  l  the  time"* 
Had  not  arrived  !  the  glorious  inorning  prime, 
^VIlicll  chased  aw.iy  the  dimness  and  the  iiif;ht. 
Had  scarcely  dawned  ;  theru  uaa  no  (i.ispfl  light! 
O  had  his  ears  but  heard,  or  heart  believed 
The  truths  by  shepherd  ami  hv  s.i-.>  1. 1 ,  iM-d^ 
Facts,  which,  iins|Hiiled  by                               ■-, 
Lighten  and  cheer  our  cof                              — 
"To  you  this  day" — thus  ■ 
"Is  bom  a  Savioi;b  whici. 
And  tliat  which  saints  in  |iertecl  peace  luilh  kept, 
"  The  Lord  is  risen!"  "  the  lirst  of  tlicin  that  sleiit  t" 
Goii's  power  and  love  tli'  enraptured  .Sage  hud  kuowo. 
And  eiLst  his  wisdom's  crown  before  the  Throne  ; 
Pressed  to  his  heart  the  Rook  in  mercy  given. 
And  raised  his  eyes  with  thankfulness  to  heaven. M. 


!v  word— 
I'd  I" 


Thk  desire  of  power  may  exist  in  mnny,  but  its  gratiOra- 
tioti  is  limited  to  a  few  ; — he  who  fails  may  beronit;  a  dis- 
contented misanthrope;  and  he  who  sucreed^  may  be  a 
scourge  to  his  species.  The  desiie  of  superiority  or  of 
praise  may  be  misdirecled  in  the  same  manner,  leading  to 
insolent  triumph  on  the  one  hand  and  emv  on  the  other. 
Even  the  thirst  for  know  led  ye  maybe  abused,  and  nianx  are 
placed  in  circumstances  in  which  it  cannot  he  gratified.  But 
the  desire  of  moral  improvement  commends  itself  to  ewry 
class  of  society,  and  its  object  is  attuiiiablu  by  all.  In  pro- 
portion to  its  intensity  and  its  steadiness,  it  tends  to  make 
the  possessor  both  a  happier  and  a  belter  man,  and  to  render 
him  the  instrument  of  diffusing  happiness  and  uselulneas 
to  all  who  come  within  the  reach  of  his  influence.  If  he 
be  in  a  superior  ttntion,  these  results  will  be  felt  more  ex- 
tensively ;  if  bo  be  in  a  humble  sphere,  they  may  be  more 
limited,  but  their  tendency  is  equally  to  elevate  the  cbaiao- 
tcr  of  man. — Abercrombik. 


Tnis  Dook,  this  Holy  Dook,  on  every  line. 

Marked  with  the  seal  of  high  divinity. 

On  every  h'af  bedewed  with  drops  of  love 

Divine,  and  with  tho  eteni.il  1  .i  .l,!i  v 

And  signature  of  God  .\ 

From  first  to  Uist,  this  m;  , 

This  lamp  from  off  the  everlasting  tliitme, 

Mercy  brought  down,  and  in  the  night  of  Time 

Stands  casting  on  the  dai  k  her  gracious  bow  ; 

And,  evermore  besoorhing  men,  with  tears 

And  earnest  siglis,  to  read,  believe,  and  live. — Polloe. 


Time  trn»  is  past:  thou  canst  not  it  recall  ; 
Time  is  thou  liast  :  employ  the  ptirtiou  small ; 
Tiine/u/iirc  is  not  and  may  never  be  ; 
Time  present  is  the  only  lime  for  llicc 
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THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTHS. 
IV.    \ 

.\i.  1.. 

Vr 

11..'  h. 

1)1 
W: 

Tiir  chnrn.  ,   li:is  ever  been  that  of 

fi  '  it    hoa    Its    tuit    I  ^  '•',   when   the 

bi  _    ■  of   ihp   fuDshiiie  i>       .  ,    .    i  by  a  dewy 

ini»t  that  swci-tly  MiniU  earth  and  sky,  aud  adds 
new  b<-aiity  t<i  the  ti-iidi-r  green  of  the  one,  and  the 
crlr»tiul  blue  of  the  other  ;   but  it  has  also  its  days  of 

wintry  rigour,  and  of  tliil!  -        ' •■ '  ■  ' ['ear 

doubly  unpleasant  by  th  .rse 

att'  -   ol    weallicr  vcgrt.iiiiiii   juhjuk  ^•^i,  uiui  the 

bi:  buds  and  opening  of  flowers  fully  esta- 

blish t'T  tins  month  its  right  to  the  name  of  April, 

•  term  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  aperire,  to  open. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  tnonth,  the  Swallow,  that 
welcome  harbinger  of  Spring,  revisits  this  country. 
In  Britain  there  arc  four  species  of  swallows  which 
arrive  in  the  following  order.  1.  The  Chimney 
Swallow,  which  builds  in  chimneys  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  twittering  note,  its  long  forked  tail,  and  the  red- 
dish plumage  which  adorns  its  breast.  2.  The  Window 
Swallow,  «>r  Martin,  which  builds  its  nest  under  the 
eaves  of  a  house,  leaving  a  small  aperture  on  one  side 
for  an  entrance,  and  which  may  be  known  at  once 
from  the  Chimney  Swallow,  from  having  the  under 
part  of  the  body  of  a  clear  white.  3.  The  Sand 
Martin  which  frequents  the  sandy  banks  of  rivers, 
where  it  scoops  out  holes  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  in 
which  to  deposit  its  eggs.  This  is  the  smallest  of  our 
swallows,  and  is  called  in  Spain  the  nwunlnin  butlerfy. 
A.  The  Swift,  which  arrives  later  and  departs  sioouer 
than  any  of  the  tribe,  and  is  known  by  its  large  size 
and  rapid  flight.  Sir  Huinphny  Davy,  in  his  Salmonia, 
thus  p  easingly  describes  the  Swallow  tribe  : — 

•  The  Swallow  is  one  of  my  favourite  birds,  and  a  rival  of 
the  Nighlingale  ;  for  he  (;la<Is  my  sense  of  si-eiii^',  as  much 
as  any  other  does  my  sense  of  licariiij;.  He  is  the  jo>oiis 
prophet  of  the  year — the  barbiiifier  of  the  best  seaMni :  he 
lives  a  life  of  enjoyment  amun^st  the  loveliest  fomis  of 
nature:  Winter  is  unknown  to  him;  and  lie  leaves  the 
green  meadows  of  England  in  Autumn,  lor  the  myrtle  and 
or.i  -s  of  Italy  and  the  palms  of  Africa:— he  has 
al"  '■>  of  pursuit,  and  his  sucoess  is  secure.  Kven 
the  lie  1  for  his  prey  are  poetical,  beautiful,  ami 
trantic;  phetncra!  are  saved  by  his  mcBnt  from  a 
•b'' "■  ■  death  in  the  evcniii:;.  and  IviUed  in  a 
m                             y  ha^e  known  notbin;:  of  li'e.  but  plea- 

SU:  ,,.i.,.,.  .!„-.-  .,,..  ,-r ..,..,  1 

of: 

a  *■■ 

seasons.  ,.  („ 

norr.   :  re : 

a"  ■  ,0,  which  »pcak  the 

a»  .leiit  Deity. 

1  .he  end  of  the  month,  the  Cuckoo'is  mono- 

ton  :.    IS  wtleomed;    the  voice  of  the  Night- 

ingale is  occa»ionolly  heard,  and  other  warblers 
begin  to  pour  forth  their  eloquent  lays.  The  Black- 
cap ntters  hit  plaintive  inwanl  song,  the  Red-start 
pij)es   merrily    from    :'  ,u,-t    bough    of    some 

favcoriu-  tree,  tlie  Gr  Lark  rnns  whispering 

along  the  hedges,  niul  t:ie  Ihru^h  [H-als  out  his 
coatinuuiu  mi-liKly  day  affir  day.  with  nnwrnried 
cnertry.     In  f, 

jarring  not  ,,|^. . 

drmgltD  flie  ■   r  ;    the   horse-ant 

begioa  its  i.i  .  .       ik  its  conical  not ; 

and  the  ham  of  bcu  is  often  heard. 


The  fields  and  meadows  are  every  day  becoming 
more  lovely.  A  faint  tinge  of  delicate  green  at  first 
appears,  and,  gradually  changing  and  brightening,  it 
nt  length  grows  into  the  fresh  and  lively  hue  of 
Spring.  This  universal  clothing  of  green,  enamelled 
as  it  is  with  the  scattered  flowers  of  the  early  season, 
presents  a  most  dchghtful  change  to  the  eye,  long 
accustomed  to  the  leafless  shoots  of  the  preceding 
months.  Nor  is  this  verdant  mantle  with  which 
the  earth  is  covered  the  only  charm  which  greets  our 
.sense  of  sight.  Many  trees  come  into  blossom  during 
the  month,  and  envelope  their  branches,  still  destitute 
of  leaves,  with  fair  and  slightly  fragrant  flowers. 
The  almond  tree  produces  its  cnjwded  pink  blossoms; 
the  plum  its  snow  white,  nearly  as  full  and  as  thickly 
clustered  as  the  almond  ;  the  blossoms  of  the  peach 
and  nectarine  are  unlike  either  of  the  former  and  less 
abundant,  but  still  very  beautiful  and  of  a  rich  colour; 
but  most  profuse  of  all,  the  cherry,  laden  in  every 
branch  with  its  white  blossoms  so  that  not  a  leaf  or 
stem  'is  visible,  except  where  three  or  four  leaves 
appear  at  the  extremity  of  each  branch.  These  form 
a  most  agreeable  spectacle  not  only  on  account  of 
their  beauty,  but  for  the  promise  they  hold  out  to  us 
of  an  abundant  supply  of  fruit.  But  before  any  of 
these  appear,  the  blackthorn  or  sloe  has  whitened  the 
hedgerows  with  its  abundant  blossoms,  and  has  re- 
minded us  of  the  later  and  more  lovely  May-blossom. 
Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  usual  course 
of  the  seasons,  and  have  acquired  by  long  experience 
some  .■>ort  of  right  to  progiio:<ticute  concerning  the 
weather,  teach  us  always  to  exjiect  a  recurrence  of 
cold  weather  during  the  time  that  the  sloe  is  in 
flower,  and  to  look  out  for  what  they  term  the 
"blackthorn  winter."  The  return  of  frosty  night* 
and  cold  winds,  at  this  season,  is  often  fatal  to  the 
young  fruit,  and  destroys  the  fair  prospect  which  an 
early  show  of  blossoms  had  created. 

Besides  the  flowers  of  last  month  we  have  now, 
if  the  weather  be  favourable,  a  number  of  additional 
ones.  Lady-smocks  "all  silver  white,"  lilies  of  the 
valley,  jonquils,  wood-crowfoot,  marsh-marigcdd, 
wood-anemone,  cowslip,  ulysson,  wall-flower,  auricula, 
yellow  tulip,  moth-mullein,  saxit'rage,  &c.  , 

Some  of  the  early  flowers  are  now  fading  away  ; 
the  daffodil,  which  had  presented  its  straw-coloured 
blossoms  early  in  March,  is  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
Titus  does  Hcrrick  lament  its  doom  : — 

Fair  daRbdils,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soon  : 
Ab  yet  the  early  rising  sua 

lias  11"'    "  ■■ '.  his  noon  : 

I'litil  li.     ...nif  d»y 

Has  i-nn 
Itnt  to  tho  ovcn-songf : 
Anil  liaviiif*  prayed  together,  wo 
Will  go  with  you  tloDg  I 

We  have  short  time  to  stay,  as  you ; 

Wc  have  as  short  a  Sjiring, 
Ah  (piick  a  growth  to  meet  decay 

As  you,  or  any  thing: 
Wo  die 

As  your  hours  do ;  and  dry 
Away 

Like  to  the  Summer's  rain, 
Or  the  pearls  of  inoniing  dew, 

Ne'er  to  bo  found  again. 

In  our  warm  shrubberies,  lilacs,  and  laurustinuses,  i 
the  burberry,  the  double-flowering  cherry,  the  hypcri-  ' 
cum,  the  privet,  aud  laburnum  or  gold-chain,  begin 
to  exhibit  their  blos-soms.  The  elm  mid  the  beech 
arc  now  in  flower,  and  the  larch  is  in  leaf,  displaying 
the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  hue  of  green  which  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  this  season  of  beauty.     The 
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horRC-ehranut  open*  iU   broad  palinated  leavet  very 

early,  and  soiin  preiicntj  a  ihow  of  handiome 
bloKsonis,  iif  a  delicate  wliiu-,  tinged  and  beautifully 
marked  uith  pink. 

The  cbeiTfulnesR  and  jnynutnr*.i,  now  viiible 
throughout  animated  nnturt',  is  refreshing  and  de- 
lightful. Karth,  air,  and  water  teem  with  multitudei 
of  being!,  rising  from  their  winter's  torpor,  or  vacating 
their  secure  retreats.  The  life  and  animation  dis- 
played by  the  lower  animals  communicates  itself  to 
man.  He  is  cheered  by  the  caroling  of  the  lurk,  the 
fri>king  of  the  lainbfl,  and  the  ropid  evolutions  of  the 
insect  and  feathered  tnbex,  and  while  plea-ied  at  the 
sight  of  aniiiiuls  enjoying  life,  he  "feels  their  happiness 
augment  his  own,"  and  burst.s  into  involuntary  ex- 
pressions of  gliulneHs  and  admiration. 

The  heat  of  the  weather  rises  on  an  average  about 

six  degrees   during  this  month,  notwithstanding  the 

recurrence  of  fn)sty  nights  at    intervals.      There    is 

generally  sufficient  rain  to  forward  the  young  crops 

sown   in    February  and  March,  but  when  the  weather 

permits,   ditTerent  sorts  of  grain  and  seed   continue 

to  be  sown  for  fodder.      In  the  garden,  the  first-sown 

peas  should  be  flat  hoed  and  furnished  with  sticking, 

and  if  the  weather  be  dry,  the  seed  beds  will   require 

to  be  occasionally  watered.     Brocoli,   kale,   Brussels 

sprouts,  savoys  for  winter  use,  as  well  as  a  succession 

of  salads,  &.c.,  are   now   to  be  sown  ;    potatoes    and 

kidney-beans  planted  ;    and  sweet  herbs  divided  and 

planted  out.    The  fruit  trees  are  attentively  examined, 

and    iusect.'r,    which   have    been    hatched   from    eggs 

firmly    glued     to    the    tree,    are    now    destroyed    by 

hand' picking.      Much   injury   is    sometimes   done   to 

I  the  young  trees  by  tribes  of  sparrows,  who  olight  on 

[them  in  search  of  the  insects  which  at  this  season  are 

J  abundantly  developed,  but  in  their  search  after  these 

f  insects  they  frequently  tear  off,  and  sometimes  nse  as 

food,  the  tender  bud.s  of  the  trees.     Mr.  Bewick  has 

the   following   interesting    remarks   respecting  these 

birds : — 

Most  of  the  smaller  birds  are  supporteil,  espceially  when 
young,  by  a  profusion  of  caterpillars,  small  worms,  and 
insects ;  on  these  they  foetl,  and  thus  they  contribute  to 
preserve  the  vegetable  world  from  destruction.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  commonly  received  opinion,  that  birds, 
particularly  sparrows,  do  much  mischief  in  destrojing  the 
labours  of  the  hiisbandmnn.  It  has  been  obser%cd  that  a 
single  pair  of  sparrows,  during  the  time  tliev  are  feeding 
their  young,  will  destroy  about  four  thousand  caterpillars 
weekly !  They  likewise  feed  their  young  with  butter- 
flies and  other  winged  insects,  each  of  which,  if  not  des- 
troyed in  this  maimer,  would  be  productive  of  several 
hundred  caterpillars.  Let  us  not  condemn  a  whole  species 
of  aninials,  because  in  some  instances  we  have  found  them 
troublesome  or  inconvenient.  Of  this  wa  ara  sufficiently 
sensible ;  but  the  uses  to  which  they  are  subservient  in  the 
grand  economical  distribution  of  nature,  we  cannot  so 
easily  ascertain.  The  groat  table  of  nature  is  spread  alike 
to  all,  and  is  amply  stored  with  everything  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  various  families  of  the  earth :  it  is  owing 
to  the  superior  intelligence  and  industry  of  man  that  he  is 
enabled  to  appropriate  so  large  a  portion  of  the  best  gifts  of 
Providence  for  his  own  subsistence  and  comfort;  let  him 
not  then  think  it  waste  that,  in  iome  mstnnce'i,  creatures 
inferior  to  hiin  in  rank  are  permitted  to  partake  with  him, 
nor  let  him  grudge  them  their  scanty  pittance ;  but  con- 
sidering ihcra  only  as  the  tasters  of  his  full  meal,  let  him 
endeavour  to  imitate  their  cheerfulness,  and  lift  up  his 
heart  in  grateful  effusions  lo  Him  "whofiUeth  all  things 
living  with  plenteousness." 

1^^  There  is  much  benevolence  in  these  remarks,  and 
^^H  V  would  willingly  join  in  recommending  sparrows 
^^H  universally  to  mercy,  but  from  their  habit  of  tearing  olT 
^^Bthe  young  buds  of  the  trees  in  search  of  their  prey, 
^^■it  cannot  always  be  exercised  *. 

V^m     *  ^  also  Saturday  lUgatim,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  99,  101,  111,  120. 

■ 


THE  MINES  OF  CHILI.  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Mi:<rii'i  ni'T,  at  iax  ri.bi!u  nulasci,  chili. 

The  mines  of  South  America  were  the  objects  of  manjr 
commercial  speculations  among  English  capitalista 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago.  The  circumstance,  that 
very  large  profits  had  occasionally  been  made  in 
those  mines,  induced  moneyed  men  to  embark  their 
capital  with  but  little  consideration  respecting  the  diffi- 
culties surrounding  such  undertaking^.  The  mines  of 
Chili  are  mostly  situated  in  remote  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains, difficult  of  access.  Fuel  and  water  are  scarce ; 
great  expense  is  incurred  in  transporting  the  ores  to 
the  sea-coast;  and  the  fuel  and  other  necessaries  frotn 
the  sea-coast  to  the  mines:  the  wages  paid  to  English 
miners  sent  out  there  are  high  ;  in  case  of  unforeseen 
diffiulties  it  is  altnost  impossible  to  obtain  additional 
hands  for  the  mines  at  a  short  notice  ;  fools,  iron,  and 
other  materials  have  often  to  be  scut  for  from  a  dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  miles ;  the  climate  is  found 
very  unsuitable  to  hard  labour  for  English  miners. 
These  are  some  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  failure 
of  so  many  companies  and  associations  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  working  South  American  mines,  a  few 
years  back.  We  will  not  dwell  further  on  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  question  ;  but  will  present  a 
few  details  respecting  the  working  of  the  mines,  and 
the  habits  of  tbe  native  miners  iu  Chili. 

Chili  possesses  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper ; 
the  gold  mines  are  few  in  number,  and  are  worked 
with  much  difficulty.  The  silver  mines  are  found  to 
be  more  profitable  than  those  of  gold  ;  and  the  copper 
more  profitable  than  the  silver.  The  openings  for  a 
mine  are  generally  made  at  the  sides  of  hills,  vertical 
shafts  being  seldom  formed.  The  passages  are  in- 
clined, and  often  very  devious  in  their  direction,  being 
seldom  more  than  four  feet  in  height  and  the  same  in 
breadth,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  still  smaller,  along 
which  none  but  the  Chilians  accustomed  to  it  from 
early  life  could  convey  the  ores  and  utensils.  Where 
the  lodes,  or  metallic  veins  become  vertical,  the  rainera 
ascend  and  descend  by  means  of  rude  ladders,  formed 
of  poles  and  sticks  tied  together  by  rude  hides. 
Sometimes,  from  the  abundance  of  ore,  these  passages 
expand  into  chambers  j  but  this  is  generally  a  bad 
omen,  as  it  indicates  the  further  impoverishment  uf 
the  vein. 

The  mode  of  managing  the  Chilian  mines,  of  late 
years  has  been  this  : — the  two  principal  parties  con- 
cerned  arc  the  proprietor  and  the  habilitador,  the  first 
of  whom  we  may  call  a  manufacturer,  and  the  second 
a  merchant.  The  proprietor  is  the  master  miner,  and 
lives  on  his  farm  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  mine.  He  attends  to  the  details  of  working  and 
smelting  the  ore  ;  and  tills  his  own  farm,  often  draw- 
ing from  it  the  supply  of  vegetables,  &c.,  necessary 
for  the   subsistence   of  bis   miners.      Tbe  smelting 
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[A  I'll  1 1.  4, 


lioiiM  ia  bailt  on  the  farm,  auJ  the  rough  ore  is 
bnmglit  ti>  the  dtior  on  itiulis. 

The  hnhititn'lor  i«  >•>«•  niiiiiiip  rspitaliit  hrliinging  to 
t',  I   till-  Kt-a- 

.,  nl  of  the 

I  1     part    of    the    uniiirtukiiif;  ; — ships    the 

J); etuis  off  to  other  rounfrim  : — receives  the 

»perie  or  (5»od»  in  return  for  it,  *cc.     It  is   he,   also, 
\kho  proviiles  the  ready  ni"'-  v  i..r  cRrying  on  the  mine, 
such  as  the  waijes  of  the  ■  .    The  minent  are 

divided  into  piiim.each  p;ii.  .  ....-i-:iiigi)f  aftarrr<rro  or 

principal  work  man,  and  iin  apirf,  or  carrier  of  the  ore, 
the  l.K 


am)  t 


i<i|HT  month  fur  wane 
.  ther  al»o  receix  ing  fmni 
nine  dollars  per  month. 
'I  lie  to  work  a  mine  with 

t  .  capitul  i  they  arc  seldom,  indeed 

^,  ,   and  when  they  are  so,  it  is  not 

found  in  llie  long  run,  »»  advnntniii-ous  a  nuthud  as 
sharinc;  the  transaction  with  an  /labililailor,  who  takes 
charge  of  the  coinniercial  |)art  of  the  business,  and 
advances  the  requisite  capital.  Sometimes  the  owner 
makes  the  attempt  to  work  his  mines  single  handed ; 
but  he  usually  fails. 

Sir  F.  Head  describes  the  mode  of  working  in  the 
•.i!\  IT  mines  of  Si-n  Pedro  Nolasco,  about  seventy-iive 
Oii'.'s  from  Valparaiso  : — 

At  fii  st  we  ilescciiiled  by  an  inclined  gallery  or  level,  and 
then  rlamhereil  ilo«n  the  notched  sticks  wliirli  are  used  in 
all  t!:c  mines  of  S'>»lh  Amerira  a»  ladders.  After  descmd- 
inj;  alitmt  two  hundred  and  fidy  feet,  wolkiiig  oceasioimlly 
aloni;  levels  where  the  snow  and  mud  were  above  our  Biielet. 
\>e  came  to  the  place  where  the  men  were  uorkiii^r.  It  wa» 
a.-iiiiu^hini:  10  see  the  stn'iij;lh  with  which  lliey  plied  llicir 
«i-;t'hlv  haiiiiners,  and  the  uiiieniitled  exertion  with  wliicli 
1'  1  ;  and  stiaiisre  as  it  may  appear,  nc  all  ai;reud 

i  never  seen  Eii(>lishmeii  possess  such  sireiitilii. 

■  haril.     While  the  tarrf/rros,  or  niinci-s,   weie 

■  lode,  the  apirfs  were  carrying   the  ore   upon 
.3  :  and  afiur  wo   had  made  the   nccesi>ary  obser- 

.~,  and  had  coUccled  proper  specimens,  wo  ascended, 
several  of  thc.-u  apirft  above  and  below  us.  I'he 
.i>  of  climbing  up  tlie  notched  sticks  was  so  j^reat  that 
almost  exhausted,  while  the  men  behind  us  (with  a 
lung  stick  in  one  hand,  in  the  cloven  end  of  which  there 
was  a  candle)  were  urifiiiK  us  not  to  stop  them.  The  lead- 
Mr^  whistled  whenever  he  came  to  certain  spots,  and 
Ue  whole  |mrly  realed  lor  a  few  seconds.  It  was  really 
111  looliint;  uImjvc   uiid   below   to  see  these 


poor  ( 


iidi  lij;lued  by  bis  caudle,  and  dimbiiij;  up 
.  I,  with  such  n  loud  upon  his  buck;  tliou] 


!«  up 
11"  h  I 


V  was  a  liiile  afraid  lest  one  of  those  above   luc 

I. ...iule,  in  which  case  we  sUmild  have  preceded  him 

iu  hi.4  lull. 

Captain  Basil  Hall  ui...  .-..m.-  friends  visited  the 
silver  mines  of  Santa  Clam  during  his  stay  in  Chili. 
After  the  party  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  mine, 
they  dismounted  and  prepared  for  the  descent,  by 
!:'  M>r  off  their  coats  and  hats,  and  providing  thcm- 
■  .  I  s  with  candles.  As  the  mine  was  inclined  to  the 
hnrizcui  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty-five  degrees,  and 
its  riMif  was  ut  nune  pla<'es  not  above  three  teet  high, 
the  descent  was  both  dillicnit  and  disagreeable.  The 
seam  which  originally  contained  the  silver  had  been 
Wrought  to  a  great  extent,  so  that  there  was  left  a 
wide  space  between  two  strata  of  the  rock.  The  sur- 
face of  the  passage  was  irregular,  but  so  worn  by  the 
miner's  feet,  when  bearing  their  load  upwards,  and  so 
much  p<di«hed  by  their  sliding  down  again,  that  the 
pony  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  av<iid  slipping  at 
(inc.-  triini  the  fop  to  the  bottom.  The  guide  hud  ex- 
'  •   by  an  account  of  a  lake  whiih.he 

Mil  of  one  of  the  great  workings  ; 
i  I  >r    it    he   mistook    hi*   way,   and 

t  iurse,  no  lake  being  found.     As  he 

was  stiil  coofideat,  however,  and  declared  the  next 


attempt  would  prove  successtul,  a  further  search  was 

made.      After   ascending   for  about   a   hundred   and 

filly  paces,  they  went  down  a  second   shaft,  tlie   iu- 

cliuution   of  which    was  so  great,    as   to   make    this 

attempt   more   hazardous  than   the  first.      At  length, 

after  innumerable  windings  and  turnings,  and  when 

nearly    exhausted    with    the    heat,    they    reached    a 

little  cave  or  nook,  excavated  iu  the   solid  rock,  with 

a  small  lake  in  the  middle   of  it.     The  water  was  in- 

teusely  salt  aud  acrid  ■■,  the   margin   of  the   lake   was 

fringed  with  crystals   of  salt :   the  roof  and  sides  of 

the  cave  sparkled  with   spangles   sublimed    from    the 

liquid  (  and  every  crevice  and  cavity  in  the  rock,  of 

which  there  were  great  numbers,  was  lined  with  nestt 

t>f  crystals  of  quartz  and  calcareous  spar.  The  miners 

were  not  at  work  at  the  lime  of  the  visit ;   but  it  was 

evident  that  no  kind    of  machinery  was    used   in    the 

process:  all  the  ore,  when  wrought,  being  ( arried  into 

the  open  air  on  the  backs  of  men.     Gunpowder  waa 

occasionally  used   to  blast   the   rock,    but  everything 

else  was  the  result  of  manual  labour.      In  this  mine, 

as  frequently  happens  in  mining  countries,  the  depth 

was  approaching  to  that  point  when   the  expense   of 

drawing  up  and  dressing  the  ore  counterbalbuces  the 

profit  to  be  derived  from  it,  which  would  soon  lead  to 

its  being  abandoned. 

Tc.e  hard  fare,  hard  labour,  and  cheerless  lives  of 
the  Chilian  miners,  arc  strikingly  told  by  Sir.  F.  Head. 
After  a  miner  had  brought  up  a  load  of  ore  from  a 
depth  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  on  his  back,  he 
laid  it  on  the  ground,  and  .Sir  Francis  endeavoured 
to  lift  it:  this  he  could  not  do  j  and  when  two  or 
three  of  the  party  had  jint  it  on  his  back,  he  found  he 
could  scarcely  stand,  much  less  walk,  under  the  load. 
The  English  miner  who  was  with  them  was  one  of  the 
strongest  of  a  company  of  Cornish  miners  who  had 
gone  out  from  England  on  a  mining  cxi)edition  ;  yet  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  walk  under  the  load,  although  it 
was  the  same  load  which  one  of  the  Chilian  minert 
had  brought  up  the  mine  on  his  back.  After  this,  the 
party  accompanied  the  miners  into  a  hut  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mine  ;  where  the  latter  began  to  prepare 
their  rude  supper.  Tliey  took  their  candles  out 
of  the  cloven  sticks,  and  in  the  cleft  they  put  a 
piece  of  dry  beef;  this  they  warmed  for  a  few 
seconds,  over  the  embers  which  were  burning  on  tlie 
ground,  and  they  then  ate  it,  and  ultcrwurds  drank 
some  melted  snow  water  out  of  a  cow's  horn.  Their 
meal  being  over,  they  then  enjoyed  the  only  blessing 
which  fortnne  seemed  to  have  allotted  them, — rest. 
They  said  nothing  to  each  other,  but  as  they  sat  upon 
the  sheepskins  which  formed  their  only  bed,  some 
fixed  their  eyes  upon  the  embers,  while  others  seemed 
to  ruminate  upon  other  subjects. 

The  miners  are  subject  to  numerous  dangers,  aa 
well  as  privations.  On  one  occasion,  during  a  parti- 
cularly severe  winter,  as  the  stuck  of  provisions  for 
the  miners'  support,  which  consists  principally  of 
huiig-bect,  was  beginning  to  fail,  a  puny  volunteered, 
in  order  to  save  themselves  and  the  rest  from  starva- 
tion, to  endeavour  to  get  over  the  snow  to  the  valley 
of  Maypo,  and  return  if  possible  with  food.  They 
had  scarcely  left  the  hut,  when  a  snow-storm,  called 
in  that  country  a  tcmporale,  came  on,  and  buried  them 
all.  The  bodies  were  afterwards  found  :  two  had  died 
<  lose  together,  one  was  about  ten  yards  oH,  and  one 
hud  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  large  loose  fragment  of 
rock,  evidently  to  look  for  the  hut  on  the  n>ad.  Sir 
F.  Head  thus  speaks  of  the  wild  and  dreary  scene  pre- 
sented by  this  mine,  and  the  neighbouring  country  :— 

Tlio  view  from  San  Pedro  Nolasco,  takingt  it  altofOlbep 
is  certainly  the  most  dreadful  scene  which  iii  my  hie  1  hate 
ever  witnessed ;  aud  it  seemed  so  little  adapted  or  iniendcd 
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for  Qlmman  ro«idpnce,  that  when  I  niinimi'iicod  inv  in«)ii'(- 
tiim  of  tli«  toHe,  aixl  of  iho  tovural  ininc",  1  <-oul  I  not  li.l|i 
J'ui'liiij;  tliiit   I  wan  Koiliu  nj^uirist  iiutuii',  an  ! 
nifiii  lull  ili.it  of  Bviinro  ••■nilil    iipinoM-    I'l 

II    ,  .1110-1   III   U  «|>Ut,   »'  '■   ■'""J'-'i    "\ 

n  A    it   HUH  v\yv  <■  A 

kiii.iu  villi..!*  mil  ......   Iiafore  us,  uinl  ...     ■  .  .-...li-d  by 

two  iir  lluvu  Wirliliril  looking  iiiiuiTii,   «h  inle- 

n  ,,,,■..»  :ii,,|  i-xlmualfil  fr^iini'-  s..i-iiii.il  i.i  :i- ,;  ii  Uiu 

1  thuin.    Tlio  \  iiuiice  uii  which 

w.  ...  iD»Kiiini'Oiil,— .  liut  It  wu«  ttt  the 

auiiic   tune  (u   terriflc.  that  oiio  coulU  harilly  help  khud- 
deniijj. 

Wf  have,  in  tliis  pnpcr,  confined  ourselves  princi- 
pally to  u  notice  ot  tlic  Winers,  their  nioiies  of  lite,  the 
nutiire  of  the  mines,  &c.:  wc  niusl  refer  the  reader  to 
several  articles  on  the  subject  of  "Mining,"  in  the 
eurly  volume!*  of  the  Saturduy  Magazine,  lor  the  mode 
of  ncpuruliiig  the  pure  metal  from  the  rough  ore,  and 
of  preparing  it  for  the  inunufucturer  or  the  coiner. 


Co»TrxTMK»T,  parent  of  dollglit, 
8o  iiiut  h  a  Ntrangrr  to  our  ri^ht ! 
Siiv   ■Mi.l.l.^s  !  ill  wh.it  liappy  placo 
M>  I  thy  lilouiiiiii^  face; 

'llii  nispici's  iiiipurt, 

And  lor  tliy  ti'inpli'  choiwo  my  heart ! 
I'hey,  whom  thou  iloiffiiest  to  iiispiro, 
Thy  M'iviicu  leaiii,  to  iHiiiiid  dosiru; 
l!y  linpiiy  ulchemy  of  mind, 
Tlioy  turn  to  pli'ivturo  all  they  find  ; 
'J'liey  lioth  disdiiin  In  outward  inion 
'J'li-  '      '  '      r-.iilwn, 

A 


ost  blows, 


1.1  tlv 


•ni  flv. — GnEF.M. 


...ivil  Hi--.lory,  reoor.la  are  consulted,  medals  cxiiiniiied, 
and  antiipio  inscriptions  deciphered,  in  order  to  determine 
the  c|«)chs  of  huinuii  revidulioiis,  anil  verify  mural  cventu  ; — 
so  in  NiUural  History  wo  must  soareh  the  archives  of  the 
world,  draw  from  iho  bowuU  of  Ihc  carih  the  inonuincnts  of 
fiiriner  times,  collect  the  fragments,  and  i;allier  into  ono 
hjdy  of  proofs  all  the  ludicus  of  physical  cliuiij-es,  which 
may  enable  us  to  retrace  the  diH'ereiit  aj^es  of  ISatuio.  It 
is  thus  only  that  we  can  fix  some  points  in  the  iininensily 
t'  space,  and  mark  the  progressive  stages  in  the  eternal 
march  of  Time. J.mikso.'*. 


Tun  Insect,  tlint  with  puny  wing 

Just  shoot«  along  one  siiniiner  ray, 
Tlie  How'ret  which  the  Incatli  of  Spring 

Wakes  iuto  life  for  half  a  day, 
The  smallest  mole,  the  tcuderesl  hair. 
All  feel  out  heavenly  I'atlier's  care. 

E'en  from  the  glories  of  his  throno 

He  bends  to  view  this  earthly  ball ; 
Sees  all  as  if  that  all  were  one, 

Loves  one  as  if  that  one  were  all ; 
Rolls  the  swift  planets  in  their  spheres, 
And  counts  the  sinner's  lonely  tears. — C(7NVisoham. 


In  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  the  Emperor 
Conrad,  as  an  ofTeiided  sovereign,  had  refused  all  terms  of 
capitulation  to  the  garrison  of  Winnislierg;  but,  us  a 
courteous  knight,  he  pennitted  the  women  to  depart  with 
such  of  their  precious  effects  as  they  themselves  could 
tran.<port.  The  gates  of  the  town  were  thrown  open,  and 
a  long  procession  of  matrons,  each  bearing  a  husliaiid,  or 
a  lather,   or   brother,   on   her  shoulders,  passed   in  safely 

through     the     applauding    camp. Mill's   History    of 

Chivalry. 


Pfpvntry,  in  the  rnnimon  acceptation  of  the  word, 
tnenns  an  absurd  osientalion  of  learning,  and  stiffness  of 
phraseoloiry.  prcK-eediiig  from  a  misguided  knowledge  of 
books,  and  a  total  ignorance  of  men. — Mackknzib. 


THK    FIOTRF.K, 
( I'icui  carica.J 

The  produce  of  the  Fig-irc«,  thoagh  litiJ*  ratrenird 
in   this  country,   la  vuliied  hy  the    ir  -  of   the 

South  of  Kuropc  a»  one  ot  their  im.-  .i  fruit*, 

and  as  an  important  article  of  ■  ,i. 

This  tree   behmgs   to   an  vxi'  aui  of  Inftjr 

trees  and  shrubs,  but  ia  the  only  *[)ccien  of  the  lainily 
which  bear*  edible  fruit.  The  most  rrninrkuble 
circumstance  connected  with  ita  natural  hirtury  i» 
the  double,  and,  in  some  climates,  treble  crop  of  fruit 
which  it  producea  in  one  year,  and  which  doubtlraa 
tends  to  make  it  ao  highly  esteemed. 

Few  persons  can  have  overl<«ikcd  the  frequent 
allusions  made  to  the  fig-tree  in  the  prophetic 
writings  :  the  Old  Testament  abounds  with  pn^-Hgea 
indicative  of   the  value  set  on   it;     anil   <'  of 

its    arcuMfiimed    produce   was   evidently   i  by 

the  Jews  as  a  very  grievous  calamity.      To  mt    'every 
man    under    his    own   fig-tree"    was   the   emblem   of 
peace    and   security  ;     to   be  able  to  rejoice,  and  to 
place   full  confidence   in  God,   "  although  the  fig-tree 
should   not  blossom,  nor  fruit  be  in  the  vine,"  was  • 
mark  of  strong  faith  (see  Ilubukkuk,  chnp.  3.,  v.  17, 
18)  ;   and  to  present  an  offering  of  cakes,  of  figs,  &c., 
was   the   method  taken   to  appease  the  v— •'■      •    •■" 
offended   person.      (See    1  Samuel   chap. 
The   fruit  of  these  prolific   trees  always  pm 
leaves,  so  that  the  fig-tree,  mentioned  in  the  . 
chiipter   of   St.  Mark's   gospel   as  having  leaves,  iiiij^tjt 
naturally  have  been   expected   to  present  a  supjdy  of 
fruit  also. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  frnit  of  the  fig-tree  wm 
highly  valued  ;  and  that  it  was  regarded  rather  as  a 
necessary  of  life  than  a  mere  luxury,  we  may  judge 
from  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians,  who  strictly  pro- 
hibited the  exportation  of  figs  from  Attica.  At  Kmne, 
too,  we  find  the  fig  associated  with  the  vine  in  the  pro- 
cessions in  honour  of  Bacchus,  and  honoureil  os  the 
promoter  of  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  god.  These 
circumstances  imply,  that  the  fig  was  a  valuable  and 
essential  part  of  the  support  of  man  in  those  countries. 

In  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  in  the  islands  of  the 
Meditcrrnneaii,  and  even  in  the  south  of  France,  this 
frnit  ripens  so  well  as  to  form  a  valuable  article  of 
exjiortation.  The  first  ripe  figs  in  the  East  come  to 
maturity  about  the  latter  end  of  June,  though  some 
few  ripen  earlier.  The  summer  fig  then  begins  to  be 
formed,  and  this  is  the  crop  which  is  dried.  In 
Syria  ond  Barbary  there  appears  a  third  crop,  so  that 
the  people  are  supplied  with  ripe  fruit  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  year.  The  time  of  gathering 
summer  figs  in  the  Levant,  and  of  drying  and 
packing  them  for  exportation,  is  one  of  great  bustle 
and  activity. 

Nearly  a  thousand  tons  of  figs  are  annually 
imported  into  Great  Britain  alone,  so  that  although 
fresh  figs  are  not  much  prized  among  ns,  the  con- 
sumption of  dried  ones  proves  them  to  be  greatly 
esteemed.  The  fruit  in  its  dried  state  forms  a  chief 
part  of  the  support  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Provence,  as  it  does  likewise  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East.  In  the  countries  just  named  it  is  also  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce.  There  are  many 
fig  gardens  in  the  northern  part  of  France,  aud  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  tree  might  be  extensively 
cultivated  in  this  country,  in  warm  situations,  were  it 
desirable  to  do  so.  But  it  is  evidently  not  a  favourite 
fruit  amongst  us ;  its  flavour  is  deemed  insipid,  aud 
few  persons  can  eat  it  with  full  relish.  In  many  of 
our  old  poets  mention  is  made  of  the  ''fig  of  Spain, 
and    a   coiuineulator    ou    Shakspeare    imagines   that 
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alltuion  waa  made  to  the  coitom  of  giving  pni«oncd 
fip«  to  ihuM  who  were  the  objects  of  S|iniii!ih  or 
Italian  r<-\rii|;e.  And  *s  in  Shak»|icare  »e  iiu-et  with 
coiitciiiptiioiis  expre»Moiis,  such  M'  "  Fiyt  for  thy 
li  »o   III  vulgar   language  it  it  cuinmoii  to 

ia-  i^nifirant  tliiii(;ii,  tbttt  we  c»re  not  a/y  for 

Ihriu.     'llii--.  ■:   may  partly  arise  from  the 

little  worth  iitt.i  r.e  fig  in  thi«  couutr}'. 

We  have  »onie  old  fig-trcea  rrniaiiiing  in  our 
garilcns  which  produce  g<M)d  crops.  They  are  gene- 
rally t rallied  against  walls.  No  tree  cuu  be  more 
easily  increased  thuu  this  ;  good  trees  can  be  obtained 
fnini  suckers,  which  the  parent  tree  scuds  out  in 
plenty;  layers  or  cutiiiiga  al>o  readily  take  root. 
Fig-trees  will  thrive  in  any  good  garden  soil,  but  it  is 
•aid  that  the  best  fur  their  production  is  a  strong 
hazel  loam  on  a  dry  bottom. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  deemed  very  injurious  to 
these  trees  to  prune  their  wood,  but  experience  has 
proved  the  contrary  to  be  the  case,  and  thut  the  plan 
of  freeing  the  tree  of  its  old  branches  by  degrees,  as 
the  younger  ones  come  into  bearing.,  is  the  best  for 
eniiuriug  the  crop.  The  young  shoots  produced  in 
■pring  do  not  ripen  fruit,  but  if  these  shoots  be 
•topped  in  their  growth,  by  breaking  off  their  points 
as  soon  as  they  are  Irom  four  to  six  inches  long,  they 
will  throw  out  other  !>hoots  which  will  bear  plentifully, 
and  ripen  fruit  in  the  autumn  of  the  ensuing  year. 
Thus  by  stopping  the  spring  shoots,  about  niidsuniiner 
every  year,  und  liy  keeping  the  tree  clear  of  old  wood, 
a  constant  supply  of  fruit-bearing  branches  may  be 
depended  on. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  precautions  during  winter, 
that  these  trees  may  not  be  injured  by  the  frost. 
Some  kind  of  temporary  curtain,  which  can  be  let  down 
over  the  tree  and  fastened  up  ut  pleasure,  is  belter 
than  a  permanent  covering,  which  must  remain  the 
whole  winter.  Woollen  netting  is  sometimes  cm- 
ployed  for  the  purpose,  but  we  oftener  tind  branches 
of  yew,  s|)ruce-fir,  &c.,  stuck  among  the  branches  of 
the  tree  when  it  is  trained  to  the  wall.  In  some  parts 
of  the  continent  where  the  winters  are  cold,  though 
the  heat  is  sufficient  in  summer  to  ripen  standard  fig- 
trees,  the  branches  of  the  trees  are  bent  down  to  the 
ground  in  winter,  and  covered  with  leaves  which 
protect  them  from  the  severity  of  the  frosts. 

By  the  proper  management  of  these  trees  in  hot 
houses  built  for  the  purpose,  a  succession  of  fruit 
may  be  obtained  all  the  year  round,  and  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  same  may  be  very  nearly  assimi- 
lated to  that  of  the  fruit  obtained  iu  countries  the 
most  favourable  to  its  growth. 

Two  ancient  fig-trees  still  exist  in  the  garden  of 
Lambeth  palace,  which  are  said  to  have  been  the  first 
brought  into  England.  They  were  introduced  from 
Italy  by  Cardinal  Pole  in  \I>2'),  nnd  during  their  long 
existence  they  have  attained  u  ■■■Izl-  exceeding  that  of 
the  standard  fig-tree  in  its  native  situations.  They 
Cover  a  space  of  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  forty  in 
breadth,  and  measure  round  the  trunk,  the  one 
twenty-eight,  the  other  twenty-one  inches.  During 
the  severe  winter  of  1813-14,  these  fine  old  trees  re- 
ceived so  much  injury,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
cut  down  the  principal  stems  nearly  to  the  ground  ; 
they  have  sent  out  vigorous  shoots  since  that  time,  so 
that  the  vegi-tatjve  powers  of  the  roots  remain  as  yet 

UUdlrf 

A  fig-trfe,  cnllrd  the"  Pococke Fig-tree." 

was  lor  a  1   to  be   the  first  of  tiie 

while  Mar  ,    •.  ;iiccd  into  England.      It  is 

•aid  that  Dr.  Pococke,  the  celebrated  traveller,  brought 

•  F»r  sn  secoonl  of  Lsmbdli  Palacs,  ••«  Sclitrday  Matatim, 
Vol.  \V.,  pp.  1,26,  41,  sad 89. 


it  from  Aleppo  in  the  year  1618,  when  it  was  planted 
in  the  garden  of  the  Kegius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  A  history  of  this  tree  was 
read  before  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  181!),  at 
which  time  the  trunk  itself  had  decayed,  but  the 
branches,  as  in  the  case  of  those  at  Lambeth,  were 
strong  and  flourishing. 

Another  celebrated  tree,  which  was  in  a  healthy 
state  in  17.^7,  but  has  since  been  destroyed,  stood  in 
the  dean's  garden;  at  Winchester,  and  was  carefully 
protected  from  rough  winds  and  rain  by  a  frame- 
work of  wood,  in  which  were  windows  and  a  door  for 
the  admittance  of  air  and  of  the  rays  <if  the  sun.  On 
the  stone  wall,  against  which  this  tree  was  nailed, 
were  several  inscriptions,  one  of  which  stated,  thut  in 
the  year  1623  Knig  James  the  First  "  tasted  the  fruit 
of  this  tree  with  great  pleasure." 

Standard  fig-trees  appear  to  have  been  much  more 
common  in  former  times  than  at  present,  but  they 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  considerable  numbers  along  the 
south-east  coast  of  Sussex.  Near  Worthing,  in  par- 
ticular, there  is  a  plantation  of  these  trees,  bearing 
good  fruit,  called,  by  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood, 
"  The  Fig-gurden,"  but  nothing  of  their  history  can 
be  ascertained. 


Before  we  conclude,  we  must  just  observe,  that  of 
the  same  family  with  this  fruitful  tree  is  the  remark- 
able and  (among  the  Hindoos)  jocred  tree,  whose  extra- 
ordinary growth  and  "  pillared  shade"  form  so  striking 
a  feature  of  Oriental  scenery, — we  mean  the  Banian- 
tree,  to  which  we  propose  to  devote  a  separate  article. 


AcQUAiKT  thee,  O  mort<J  !  acqtioint  thoe  with  God 
And  joy,  like  the  sunshine,  h\\M  Ix-nm  on  tliy  road. 
And  iiLiice,  like  tliu  dendru)!,  shnll  full  on  tliy  houd. 
And  »\cr\>,  like  an  niijfel,  8li:ill  visit  tliy  bed. 

Acquaint  Ihcc,  O  inoi  tol  !  acquaint  tlioe  with  God  : 
And  He  shall  Xxs  wilh  lliee,  wUcn  feai-s  are  abroad  ; 
Thy  wifo^'imrd  in  dangers  lliut  tlireaten  tliy  jmtli. 
Thy  joy  in  the  valley  and  iliadow  of  death. Kmoz. 
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ST.     AUBIN    AND     ITS     ENVIRONS;     JERSEY. 


•T.    AURiy. 


Orn  frontispiece  represents  St.  Aubin,  one  of  the  two  | 
towns  contained  in  the  ishind  of  Jersey,  the  other  i 
town    being;  St.   Heher.     We    sliall,  on    the  present  \ 
occasion,  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  a  description  of 
the  first  named  town  and  its  environs  ;  but   we  must 
first  speak  uf  the  general  position  and  dimensions  of 
the  islam). 

Jersey  forms  one  of  the  "Channel  Islands,"  the 
otliers  being  (iuernsey,  Aldcrney,  and  Sark.  These 
formerly  constituted  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy 

Iiu  France  ;  but  they  are  now  included  in  the  county 
|»f  Hampshire  in  England.  Jersey  is  situated  about 
Mx  leagues  from  France,  and  twenty-three  from 
England.  The  island  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length 
pom  cast  to  west,  and  from  five  to  seven  miles  in 
Breadth,  containing  about  sixty-three  square  miles, 
rhe  shore  contains  numerous  bays  ;  but  there  are  but 
few  of  them  accessible  to  ships,  on  account  of  the 
violence  of  the  eddies  existing  there.  Fortifications 
are  placed  at  all  those  parts  of  the  coast  at  all  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  ;  and  in  time  of  war  these 
fortifications  are  provided  with  a  military  force,  be- 
sides a  well-disciplined  militia.  The  face  of  the 
island  is  of  a  hilly  character,  with  rich,  well-watered 
valleys  between  the  ranges  of  hills.  The  island  slopes  j 
t<iwards  the  south  ;  and  though  the  tops  of  the  hills  I 
lire  almost  barren,  the  soil  in  the  lower  parts  is  very  ' 
rich  and  well  cultivated.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
uniform,  frosts  being  rare  in  winter,  and  the  air  being 
Vol.  XVI. 


tempered  by  sea-breezes  in  summer.  The  town'  of 
St.  Helier  is  situated  on  the  eastern,  and  that  of  St. 
.\ubin  on  the  western  side  of  St.  Aubin's  Bay. 

St.  Aubin,  though  a  little  town,  is  a  great  ornament 
to  the  island.  The  short  trip  from  one  town  to  the 
other  is  very  delightful  :  it  may  be  accomplished 
across  the  small  bay  in  an  open  boat,  when  the  tide 
is  high  and  the  wind  not  westerly  ;  or  else  by  a  drive 
along  »he  carriage-road,  running  all  the  way  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  high  water  mark  ;  or,  lastly,  on  the 
fine  hard  beach,  which  is  passable  at  low-water.  The 
drive  along  the  high  road  Mr.  Inglis  describes  as 
being  very  beautiful, — uniting  a  sea  view  and  a  rich 
landscape  ;  a  union  rarely  met  with  in  England,  where 
open  downs  and  sandy  hillocks  almost  invariably 
mark  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  During  the 
whole  distance  between  the  two  towns,  (about  three 
miles  by  sea,  and  four  by  land,)  the  road  is  bounded 
by  a  range  of  beautiful  heights,  covered  with  woods 
and  meadows,  and  everywhere  presenting  an  appear- 
ance of  great  fertility.  On  approaching  St.  Aubin, 
the  road  ascends  an  elevation,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  the  town  is  situated :  the  tcwn,  in  fact,  descends 
from  the  summit  of  a  little  hil'  to  the  sea. 

"  Nothing  can  be  sweeter,"  says  Mr.  Inglis,  "than 
the  situation  of  St.  Aubin  ;   partly  skirting  the  shore, 
and    partly    lying  on   the    rocky,    and    well-wooded 
heights,  that,  from  the  backs  of  the  houses,  drop  per 
peudicularly  into  the  sea ;  and  backed  and  surrounded 
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on  three  «ido»  by  a  very  fertile  nnd  yet  •  picturciqitc 
CDUiitry.     Ti>   ;  M^fiDU,  St. 

Au)<in  i«  i'i«»  s-  111  among 

a  >l    tine  street, 

«ii  ,  ,  ,        :  of  .St.  Ilvlier, 

it  sUHrr*  sixne  purtion  ut  the  iurri|ru  trade.  InU<H-ii 
il  w«t  once  the  rhirf  place  of  trade  in  the  island,  and 
here  resided  the  prineipal  niorchanti :  but,  iu  proeesg 
of  lime,  St.  Helier  uturped  the  principal  portion  of  the 
commerce ;  and  the  population  of  St.  Aubin  now 
consists  of  th"-  '  '  :  >idcnts  who  hitvo  still  their 
houses  ond  n  I.  rty  there;   these,  with  a  sur- 

geon, a  few  shopkeipei:^,  and  a  few  Kngliiih  families, 
ct)n«t!ttitr  tbr  inhabitants  of  this  quiet  little  nook. 
V  .ind  nututnn,   parties  arc  almost 

ti..  h   the  town,  to  visit  the  western 

parts  of  tiie  island.  A  fort,  mounting  fourteen  guns, 
has  been  erected  on  a  rock,  which,  though  dry  at  low 
water,  becomes  an  islet  as  the  tide  rises.  From  the 
fort  a  strong  pier  projects,  within  which  there  is,  at 
new  and  full  rooon,  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  of  water ; 
but  it  is  merely  a  tide  harbour. 

There  arc  some  handsome  villas  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Aubin,  inhabited  mostly  by  Jersey  families, 
who  maintain  among  themselves  a  very  friendly  inter- 
course. 

I  hnrc  spent,  (sars  the  lively  writer  to  whom  we  have  be- 
f>:  inuier  ilaysdeiiKlilfuUy  in 

tl  1  town:  the  surrounding 

CI  ailitul  anil  iluur^il.nl  ;  the  vieui  over  the  bay 

e-  sheltered    liv  tin;  Imj1>  eliffs,  llioru  is  seldom  a 

rune  vviiiii  lo  annoy  ilu'  v.e:  the  usual  calmness  of 

the  sea,  loo,  is  in   ban.  nfler  idling  away  a  day 

amoHK  these  quiet  Eceii<->,  »>'  in.iy  clianre  to  find  a  bit  of 
fresh  fish,  and  an  iudifl^ercnt  eullut,  at  the  iun. 

The  writer  says  the  inn,  for  in  truth  there  is  only 
one  ;  and  what  may  perhaps  startle  un  Kngiish  reader, 
there  is  no  church  in  the  town.  Let  hint  not,  how- 
ever, draw  unfavourable  conclusions  of  the  character 
of  the  ;  i!s  from  this  nrcumstance,  for  if  there 

is  no   >  I  the  town,   there  are  two  sufficiently 

near  to  it  for  the  inhubitaiits  to  attend  divine  service 
in  them.  There  is,  we  believe,  a  chapel  or  two  in  the 
town,  belonging  to  dissenting  congregations  ;  but  the 
parish  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Brelade,  are  situ- 
ated within  walking  distance  of  St.  Aubin. 

St.  Peter's  church  is  situated  in  a  valley  of  the 
game  name,  which  is  highly  picturesque.  On  one 
aide  runs  a  narrow  road  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  range, 
considerably  elevated,  and  sparingly  supplied  with 
verdure.  The  other  side  of  the  volley  is  bounded  by 
lofty  hills,  completely  clothed  with  wood.  These 
eminences,  as  the  valley  winds,  present  bold  but  well- 
covered  pnijections.  The  flat  part  of  the  valley  is 
divided  into  meadows,  and  is  marshy.  The  church  of 
St.  Peter  is  an  old  building,  which  has  received  several 
enlargements  as  the  population  of  the  island  increased. 
The  spire  of  this  church  is  the  highest  in  Jersey  ;  it 
was,  many  years  since,  injured  by  lightning,  but  has 
aince  been  repaired.  Un  one  of  the  buttresses  at  the 
west  end  are  engraved  several  blacksmith's  imple- 
ratnts,  respecting  which  singular  tablet  very  little  is 
known.  It  has  been  (onjecturcd  that  it  was  placed 
th'       ■  i I.  who  wished  to  perpetuate 

ei'  unity. 

.  h  we  have  been  speaking  lies  to 
til  Anhin.     The  other  church,  St. 

Brelade  s,  ii  to  t  .\ubin.     This  pcr- 

haii     iiiiiv  bo  <!•.  _         II  church,  since  St. 

A  '■  only  town  irt  the  parish  of  St.  Brelade. 

St. ■:  c'.'uich  is  the  mo*t  ancient  in  the  island  : 

it  is  laid  lo  have  hern  consecrated  in  the  year  1111. 
The  whole  building;  i«  small  and  very  plain,  and  b<iasts 
ncitlwr  tower  uor  spire  ;  and  oue  of  the  old  chapels  of 


the  island  stands  in  the  church-yard.  Over  the  nnve 
the  church  is  roofed  like  a  house.  A  sort  of  runnd 
turret  risi's  from  tho  ground  j  but  Is  b\iilt  in  u  nook, 
and  ascends  only  to  n  small  belfry.  There  is  an  altar 
at  the  eastern  end.  Very  old  buildings  have  often 
traditionary  talcs  handed  down  from  oge  to  ago,  re- 
specting their  origin  ;  and  St.  Brelade's  is  not  without 
such  a  feature.  The  legend  goes,  that  it  was  intended 
to  be  erected  on  the  costern  side  of  St.  Brchide's  Bay, 
(it  is  now  on  the  western,)  but  that  whenever  any 
matrriuls  were  collected  for  the  purpose,  on  the  pro- 
posed s|iot,  fairies  came  and  carried  them  nway,  toge- 
ther with  the  workmen's  utensils,  to  the  place  where 
the  church  now  stands  ;  this  being  done  reiientedly,  the 
superstitious  and  ignorant  people  conceived  that  it  was 
a  miraculous  interposition,  to  point  out  the  most 
proper  site.  The  true  interpretation  of  the  story  most 
probably  is,  that  some  interested  parties  were  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all,  and  employed  fairies  of  common  flesh 
and  blood  to  remove  the  materials,  to  serve  some  pri- 
vate ends  ;  for  we  need  scarcely  say,  thiit  at  the  time 
this  church  was  built,  the  religious  regulations  of  the 
country  were  far  different  from  what  they  now  are. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  little  ancient  chapel  standing 
in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Brelade's.  This  chapel  is 
called  La  Chapelle  del  P^cheurs,  and  is  quite  a  curiosity. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
number  of  fishermen  residing  in  the  neighbourhood, 
fish  constituting  the  principal  trallic  of  the  inhabitants. 
Another  authority  .<iupposes  the  name  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  circumstance  that  the  principal  part 
of  the  priest's  living  consisted  of  a  tithe  on  fish.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  proceed  to  describe  the  chapel 
itself. 

The  interior  has  been  ornamented  with  a  variety  of 
figures,  dis|)laying  different  scenes  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. These  figures  are  about  four  feet  in  height, 
and  painted  in  colours  on  the  plastered  walls ;  but 
time,  accident,  and  perhaps  wantonness,  have  nearly 
effaced  them.  On  the  right  is  still  distinguishable  au 
angel,  having  in  one  hand  a  label,  on  which  is  an  in- 
scription In  Gothic  characters,  lie  holds  this  towards 
a  female,  whose  hands  are  uplifted  in  the  attitude  of 
praying:  behind  her  is  a  reading-desk,  with  a  book 
open,  in  which  are  some  nearly  illegible  letters.  On 
the  left-hand  wall  is  a  man  crowned,  with  un  antique 
sword  in  his  right  hand  ;  from  his  mouth  issues  a 
scroll,  on  which  is  inscribed 

fUxot  It  ro]). 
His  garments  are  of  an  olive  ccdour,  and  over  them  is 
a  scarlet  robe,  stretching  to  the  ground.  On  a  lower 
part  of  the  same  wall  is  a  figure  of  our  Saviour,  bear- 
ing his  cross,  depicted  with  yellowish  hair,  and  his 
head  surrounded  with  a  glory.  Over  the  entrance  i« 
the  figure  of  a  man,  robed,  with  a  number  of  persons 
around  him,  some  at  full  length,  others  just  emerging 
from  the  ground  :  thi.<<  is  supposed  to  re|)rcsent  the 
resurrection.  The  figures  are  tolerably  well  propor- 
tioned, and  the  colours  appear  to  have  withstood  the 
effects  of  time  tolerably  well  ;  but  the  drawing  is  very 
slight,  and  the  countenances  totally  without  expres- 
sion. 

The  chapel  is  now,  we  believe,  occupied  as  an  ar- 
moury for  the  parish  artillery,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  whole  of  the  paintings. 

Whether  these  paintings,  (says  Mr.  Pices,  in  his  very  ac- 
curate account  of  Jersey,)  may  be  eoevul  with  the  chupcl 
itself  or  not.  it  appcnrs  evident  that  they  existed  before  the 
church.  Kven  supjmsing  tho  ehnpel  not  to  have  lieen  im- 
nieilijlcly  abandoned,  nfler  the  more  >\  Ifleo  was 

built,  still  il  is  vervhiif lily  impMl.iil)letl  iild  have 

l>con  taken  to  '  place  of  worship  n^n  \   m  bcome 

in  a  groat  d  ss,  and  espeeially  when  tho  n'^w 
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IS^ 


...I  1.1 


lift  tll)orti!i!ilPlltod*       It    ii 

ut  lonit,  ■ 

,.-,1. 


r,;tiK'tiirc  was  pi" 
111/  .i-rliii;;  ver)  . 
tliiiuaiiJ  years  i. 

St.  Aubin  ii  •eparuted  Crotii  St.  Urtladt;  •  clmrtli, 
by  a.  small. promontory  cullod  the  Vmtaiiic  de  Noir- 
iiioiit,  and  by  Ovi  little  bay  of  St.  lirelade.     Thi»  bay 
ii  nearly  «emii'ircular,  bnundcd  on  tliu  latid-side  by 
ihiuli  riitky  bilU.     The  bench  consiiits  of  ■  fini;  whitish 
l»und,  reinurkiibly  firm  and  .smootb.     1!  iiletcly 

[tlicltcrcd  on  three  nidcs,  it  hat  been  1   that 

Ithis  little  bay  would  make  an  excellent  plaix  iur  sea- 
bathing. This  beach  in  remarkable  lor  being  decked 
vith  a  profusion  of  small  ground  roseH,  which  emit  a 
^agrance  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  "rose  d'amour." 
The  southern  point  of  the  promontory  of  Noirmont 
I  guarded  by  a  martello  tower,  so  judiciously  placed, 
that  it  at  onee  protects  the  entrance  to  two  bayi,  those 
of  St.  Aubiii  and  of  St.  lirelade. 

Su  little  are  we  accustomed,  in  England,  to  apply 
the  name  of  a  'own  to  such  small  places  as  St  Aubiu, 
tl'.at  It  may  excite  surprise  when  we  say  that  the 
whoNr  number  of  h<iu!ies  does  not  much  exceed  sixty  in 
the  principal  street,  and  about  as  many  more  scattered 
in  tiie  iitij;hbourhood.  We  are  not  precisely  aware 
of  the  population  in  the  town  itself;  but  the  whole 
population  of  the  parisli  of  St.  Brelade,  in  which  the 
town  is  situated,  did  not  amount,  in  IHOti,  to  more 
than  t<N  males,  uud  VCiO  females,  being  277  families 
in  the  whole.  By  the  year  1831,  there  had  been  a 
sinuil  increase,  the  male*  being  9o3,  females  1116, 
comprising  312  families,  pretty  equally  divided  be- 
tween agriculture,  trade,  and  independence. 


TIlE    DECAY    OF    FLOWERS. 

Die,  blnomiiig  flowers!  as  if  yo  no'er  Imd  been; 

Y>'u;  ami  reliiiciiiisli  this  eiiipurplod  scciio, 

I'if,  and  in  duo  siicccssioii,  in  your  stead, 

Others  shall  lilooni,  and  equal  t'ragraiicc  shed: 

Like  yon,  herenved  of  every  livinp  (jnvce. 

Like  yon,  in  every  elimc,  tlie  linman  race 

bliali  perish  in  suceessioii.     "  No!  "  I  lioar 

Reason  anuounee,  iu  accent  soft  and  clear. 

Tuned  to  the  warbUug  of  tliose  heavenly  strings, 

With  whose  sweet  strain  tlie  sapphire  region  rings, 

Wlicii  holy  Faith,  in  pity  to  mankind, 

Heveals  the  tritiinplis  of  th'  immortal  mind,— 

I  hear,  with  mingled  miisic  from  on  high 

BptUion  nnnounce,  "Although  they  seem  to  die, 

"Not  like  the  blossoms  of  llio  woody  gUde, 

"  Shall  the  bright  flowei-s  of  Human  Nature  fade  . 

"  Adorned  with  inerey,  pii^ty  and  trntli, 

"They  still  shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth.'' 

Ye  flowers  of  Human  Nature !  at  the  time 

We  grieve  for  your  decay,  in  orient  prime, 

Hencath  tho  brilliancy  of  heavenly  skies, 

Ye  bloom  ;  whilst  hero  ye  soom  to  fmle,  ye  rise 

Gay  in  th'  embellishment  of  recent  huesj 

Gales  of  more  excpiisite  p<'rfuine  diffuse. 

Than  ye  coidd  breathe  amid  tho  mists  below  ; 

And  gilt  with  beams  of  conscious  splendour  glow. — 

KiCHARDSOX. 


A  PRINCE  who  loves  and  fears  rcliftion  is  a  lion,  who 
stoops  to  the  hand  that  strokes,  or  to  the  voice  that 
appeases  him.  He  who  fears  onjl  hates  religion,  is  like 
the  savage  beast  that  growls  and  bites  the  chain,  which 
prevents  his  Hying  on  the  passenger.  Ho  who  has  no 
religion  at  all,  is  that  terrible  animal,  who  perceives 
his  liberty  only  when  ho  tears  in  pieces,  and  when  be 
devours. — Montksquiku. 

Sir  William  Tf.mplk  observes  that,  n»  to  knowledge,  the 
nioilerns  must  have  more  than  the  ancients,  because  they 
have  liie  advantage  both  of  theirs  and  their  own;  which  is 
coinuioiily  illustrated  by  a  dwarf  standing  upon  a  giant's 
shoulders,  and  therefore  seeing  more  and  further  tboa  the 
giant. 


APRIL    CEREMONIES 
or  roKUCR  uavs. 

VARiout  have  been  the  cuitom*  obierved  during;  Ibit 

month  in  commemoration  of  i'      '  '         !' 

but  the  moit  universally  pre\ 
of  "  making  fools"  on  the  Ist  oi  April, 
thence  All  foots'  day.  The  >>rigin  of  t 
amusement  is  unknown,  though  the  ain- 
is  carried  on  in  many  of  the  (iiuntries  o: 
there  are  traces  of  it  in  Asia  and  America.  Among 
the  Hindoos,  a  festival  i*  held  at  nearly  the  same 
I)eriod,  called  the  lliili  festival,  when  the  same  kinii 
of  merriment  is  indulged  in  ;  people  are  sent  on 
errands  and  ex(>oditions  which  end  in  disappoint- 
ment, and  every  one  is  seeking  to  raise  a  laugh  at  the 
expense  of  his  neighbour.  Colcmel  Penrco  says,  that 
high  and  low  join  in  it,  and  that  a  Mussulman  of  the 
highest  rank  was  known  to  be  first  mid  foremost  la 
making  Iluli  f<i(ds.  The  joke  is  carrii^d  so  far,  as  to 
send  letters  making  appointments  in  the  name  of  per- 
sons, who,  it  i.H  known  must  be  absent  from  thell' 
house  at  the  time  fixed  uponj  and  the  laugh  is  always 
in  proportion  to  the  trouble  given.  This  festival  is 
said  by  some  to  be  of  Persian  origin,  it  having  bi'en  in 
ancient  times  the  practice  to  celebrate  with  festal  rites 
the  period  of  the  vernal  equinox,  which  was,  at  that 
time,  the  commencement  of  the  Persian  year.  Othert 
have  found  in  the  general  spread  of  this  practice  of 
"  making  fools,"  an  allusion  to  the  mockery  of  the 
Saviour,  about  this  time,  by  the  Jews  ;  which  opinion 
seems  not  unlikely  to  be  founded  in  truth,  since  ano- 
ther custom,  called  Lifting,  which  is  observed  sooni 
after  this,  has  evident  allusion  to  the  Resurrection. 

Tlic  Ist  of  April  was  formerly  observed  in  Britain 
as  a  high  and  general  festival,  but  has  now  degenerated 
into  a  mere  day  of  amusement  for  young  people,  who 
exercise  their  fancies  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  when 
successful  in  playing  off  their  tricks  on  their  friends 
and  playfellows,  greet  each  of  them  with  the  cry, 
"  Ah  !  you  April  fool." 

In  Scotland,  the  plan  usually  is,  to  send  a  person 
from  place  to  place  by  means  of  a  letter,  on  which  it 
written. 

On  the  first  day  of  April, 
Uuut  the  gowk  another  mile. 

The  bearer  of  the  "  fool's  errand  "  is  there  called  an 
April  goxck,  which  term  is  explained  by  Brand  to 
mean  a  cuckoo,  and  to  be  used  metaphorically  for  a 
fool. 

The  custom  of  making  April  fools  prevails  all  over 
the  Continent.  The  day  is  further  marked  in  Pro- 
vence by  every  one,  whether  rich  or  poor,  partaking 
of  n  sort  of  peas  peculiar  to  the  country,  called  poit 
chichcs.  While  the  convent  of  Chartreux  was  stand- 
ing, it  was  one  of  the  great  jokes  played  off  on  the 
1st  of  April,  to  send  novices  thither  to  ask  for  these 
peas,  telling  them  that  the  fathers  were  obliged  to  give 
them  away  to  every  applicant.  In  C(msequence  of 
this,  so  many  persons  went  to  demand  the  promised 
bounty,  that  the  patience  of  the  monks  was  at  last 
quite  exhausted  ;  and  it  was  well  if  the  vessel  carrict. 
to  receive  the  peas  was  not  thrown  at  the  head  of  tht 
bearer. 

Hie  April  fool  among  the  French  is  called  poiston 
(TAvril,  I.  e.,  mackerel,  or  silly  fish,  and  their  customs 
are  similar  to  ours.  An  instance  was  related  in  one 
of  the  public  papers,  some  years  ago,  of  a  Parisian  lady 
carrying  the  joke  too  far.  She  carried  off  a  watch 
from  the  house  of  a  fiieud,  which  was  felt  to  be  so 
little  like  a  mere  act  of  pleasantry,  that  she  was  ar- 
rested and  taken  before  the  correctional  police.  Her 
defence  was,  that  it  was  an  April  trirk,  «a  poiston 
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dArril.  She  wm  asked  whether  the  \k-«tch  was  itill 
in  her  |H>steMinn.  She  ileiiicd  it ;  but  on  a  messenger 
being  sent  to  her  apnrtment,  the  watch  was  t'nuiul  : 
on  which  the  yuuni;  lady  declared  ithe  had  made  the 
roetst :  :  d'Avril.     The  joke,  however,  did 

not  ri  > .  lor  the  lady  was  recommended 

to  n.-iii;tiu  in  the  house  of  correctiim,  till  the  Istof 
April  on  the  following  year,  and  then  be  dismissed  as 
»M  poistom  d'Avril.  In  some  parts  of  America,  the  1st 
o(  April  is  observed  soniethiiiR  after  the  manner  of 
St.  Valentine's  day,  with  this  ditTercnce,  that  the  boys 
are  permitted  to  chastise  the  girls  either  with  words 
or  blows. 

With  regard  to  the  custom  of  "  making  April  fools," 
we  must  express  our  regret  that  a  sport  shuuld  con- 
tinue to  be  eacouraped  which  involves  the  practice  of 
deceit  and  lying.  The  habit  of  uttering  falsehoods  in 
•port  may  too  readily  lead  younj;  persons  into  inge- 
nious methods  of  concealing  their  faults  by  art  and 
dissimulation,  and  thus  prove  exccdingly  injurious 
to  them,  besides  being  in  itself  an  unjustifiable  method 
of  obtaining  amusement. 

But  there  are  other  April  ceremonies  to  which  we 
must  advert,  and  these  are  principally  performed  in 
honour  of  the  festival  of  Raster.  In  some  i)art8  of 
England  there  arc  still  vestiges  of  a  custom  which  was 
once  prevalent  throughout  all  ranks  of  society,  called 
Heaving,  or  Lifting,  on  Kaster  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
It  was  generally  performed  in  the  open  street,  though 
sometimes  submitted  to  in  the  house.  A  chair,  deco- 
rated with  ribbons  and  favours  of  different  colours, 
was  provided,  and  the  person  to  be  lifted  seated  in  it, 
when  the  chair  was  hoisted  three  several  times  from 
ihe  ground.  The  person  lifted  was  then  expected  to 
present  a  fee  to  the  lifters,  after  having  received 
a  salute  from  each  of  the  party.  On  Easter  Mon- 
day, between  the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve,  the 
men  performed  this  ceremony  towards  the  women, 
on  Tuesday  the  women  did  the  same  for  the  men. 
The  form  of  the  ceremony  differed  in  different 
places  :  sometimes  the  person  to  be  lifted  was 
laid  horizontally,  at  others  in  a  sitting  position ; 
sometimes  a  chair  was  used,  at  other  times  the  hands 
of  the  bearers  formed  the  seat ;  but,  however  this 
might  be,  the.  ceremony  was  incomplete  if  the  person 
to  be  lifted  was  not  hoisted  from  the  ground  three 
several  times. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  from  an  old  record  of 
fees  paid  on  the  occasion,  that  Edward  the  First 
submitted  to  this  absurd  ceremony,  and  was  hoisted 
in  the  prescribed  manner,  by  a  party  of  ladies  of 
honour. 

The  custom  of  presenting  ornamented  egi^s  at 
Easter  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  Vol.  XIV  ,  p. 
136,  of  this  work  ;  and  not  only  were  they  considered 
u  offerings  of  friendship,  but  chargers  filled  with 
eggs  having  been  presented  at  the  church  on  Easter 
eve,  and  duly  consecrated,  according  to  the  form  pre- 
scribed in  the  ritual  of  Pope  Pius  the  Fifth,  a  sacred 
character  was  imparted  to  the  gift  which  greatly  en- 
hanced its  value. 

Respecting  this  custom,  (which  is  prevalent  in 
France  at  the  present  day,)  we  have  heard  an  anec- 
dote related  of  an  honest  English  traveller,  who,  un- 
acquainted with  the  artificial  process  of  colouring 
these  eggs,  and  seeing  many  exhibited  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  exclaimed  with  the 
utmost  astonishment,  "  What  colour  must  their  hens 
be?" 

Another  ctistom  derived  from  the  Romish  church 
ia  that  of  eating  tansy  pudding  at  Easter,  which  is 
done  in  remembrance  of  Ihe  bitter  herbs  used  by  the 
Jews  in  the  paschal  supper. 


There  is  likewise  the  Easter  ball-play,  a  Roman 
Catholic  custom,  of  which  it  is  dillicult  to  trace  the 
origin.  In  foreign  countries,  this  custom  was  ob- 
served I'a  the  church,  as  a  |)art  i)f  the  service,  and  is 
thus  described  by  Fosbroke  : — 

A  ball,  not  of  site  to  be  i;rnspod  with  one  hand  only, 
beinf(  given  out  at  Raster,  the  denn  anil  his  representatives 
l>e);aii  an  antiphuiie,  siiitod  (u  Easter-ilay;  then  lakiii){  the 
ball,  be  cuiniiieiiciHl  n  dunce  to  the  tune  of  tlie  untipliune, 
the  others  iIuiu'iiik  ruuiid  hand  in  liaiiil.  At  iiili'itals,  the 
ball  was  bandied,  ur  pa>>cd  tu  each  uf  the  choristers.  The 
or^aii  playetl  arrurdiiiK  to  the  dance  niid  k|M)rt.  The  daiic- 
inic  and  antiphono  being  eoncluded,  the  choir  went  to  take 
refreshment. 

From  this  strange  ceremony  are  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  several  ball-customs  in  England.  It  was 
formerly  the  practice  for  corporations  to  go  in  full 
procession  at  Easter,  to  some  convenient  spot,  where 
they  joined  in  playing  at  ball  with  many  of  their 
townsfolk  ;  and  there  is  a  custom  in  several  places  of 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages  annually  playillg 
the  game  on  Easter  Monday. 

The  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Easter  in  the 
churches  was  accompanied  with  too  many  dramatic 
representations  and  ceremonies  to  be  more  thaa 
glanced  at  here.  All  the  gorgeous  display  of  the 
Romish  church  seemed  to  be  brought  into  requisition 
on  these  occasions.  Plays,  which  had  for  their  prin- 
cipal subject  the  circumstances  attending  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Our  Saviour,  were  got  up  by 
the  ecclesiastics  for  the  amusement  of  the  people. 
The  characters  of  the  piece  were  all  supported  by 
monks,  some  of  whom  appeared  as  angels,  others  as 
the  women  at  the  sepulchre,  and  one  as  Our  Lord 
himself.  The  machinery,  dresses,  decorations,  and 
scenery,  were  often  very  grand  and  attractive.  We 
read  of  "  rich  canopies  of  purple  velvet,  tasseled 
round  about  with  red  silk  and  gold  fringe," — em- 
broidered cushions  of  velvet, — "  marvellous,  lively, 
and  beautiful  "  images  of  gold,  &c.,  &c.  In  Coates's 
History  of  the  Town  of  Reading,  mention  is  made  of 
several  items  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts  for  sums 
paid  for  "  nails  for  the  sepulchre,"  "  for  rosyn  to 
the  resurrection  play,"  for  the  setting  up  of  poles  for 
the  scaffold  whereon  the  plays  were  performed,  for 
making  a  "  Judas,"  for  the  writing  of  the  plays 
themselves,  and  other  expenses  attending  the  getting 
up  of  the  representation. 

The  beautiful  lights  used  at  the  sepulchre-shows, 
and  at  Easter,  formed  a  very  attractive  part  of  the 
spectacle.  The  great  Easter  taper,  or  paschal,  used 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  we ij;hed  three  hundred  pounds. 
The  paschal  in  Durham  cathedral,  wh'^re  these  shows 
were  exhibited  with  great  effect,  was  square  wax,  and 
reached  to  within  a  man's  length  uf  the  i'oof.  An 
apparatus  was  constructed  for  lighting  this  immense 
candle,  and  every  taper  in  the  church  was  pur- 
posely extinguished,  in  order  that  all  might  receive 
from  it  a  fresh  supply  of  consecrated  light  to  be 
kept  up  till  the  next  year  when  a  similar  parent 
torch  was  prepared.  A  large  wax-light,  called  from 
its  spiral  form  a  lerpent,  was  sometimes  used  on 
these  occasions,  and  this  was  lighted  by  fire  struck 
from  a  consecrated  flint.  The  expenses  attending 
these  exhil)ition8  were  frequently  much  more  than 
paid  by  the  zealous  crowds  who  witnessed  the  spec- 
tacle, and  from  whom  money  was  collected  for  the 
purpose. 

Happily  for  us.  Christian  worship  is  now  divested 
of  these  mummeries  ;  the  appeal  is  no  longer  made  to 
the  imagination,  but  to  the  heart  and  understanding 
of  the  people,  and  with  this  change  in  essential  tilings 
a  whole  host  of  follies  and  superstitious  observance^ 
bat  been  put  to  flight. 
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Among  the  primitive  contrivances  for  raising  water, 
the  Persian  wheel  is  dt'siTviiig  of  notitc,  on  account  of 
its  (freat  simplicity  and  ingonuity. 

This  whtcl  must  be  of  greatiT  diameter  than  the 
height  to  whiih  the  wator  is  required  to  be  raised  ; 
onii  it  must  stand  in  the  stream  or  reservoir  which 
supphes  the  water.  The  machine  consists  of  a  wooden 
circle  supported  by  spokes  from  a  horiz<mtal  axis, 
upon  whieli  the  wheel  revolves  in  a  vertical  direction. 
Upon  the  rim  of  this  wheel  are  hung  a  number  of 
buckets  by  means  of  stout  pins  :  these  buckets  are 
Suspended  freely,  so  as  to  hang  upright  as  the  wheel 
revolves.  As  the  buckets  descend  on  the  right  hand 
•ide,  they  become  filled,  and  pass  up  on  the  left  hand 
side,  when,  coming  in  contact  with  the  fixed  trough, 
they  arc  tilted  up,  and  discharge  their  contents  into 
the  trough  ;  and  having  passed  over  it  they  descend 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  arc  again  filled  by  being 
brought  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  Small  springs 
(shown  in  the  figure  by  curved  black  lines,)  are  fixed 
to  that  part  of  the  buckets  which  strikes  against  the 
trough,  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  breaking  the  force 
of  the  blows  which  the  buckets  would  otherwise 
impart  to  the  trough,  but  also  of  raising  the  buckets 
above  the  level  of  their  mouths,  and  thus  enabling 
them  njore  effectually  to  discharge  their  contents. 
The  water  is  conveyed  from  the  trough  by  means  of 
pipes,  ^.c,  to  any  required  place. 

Sometimes  this  machine  is  so  constructed  as  to 
raise  water  no  higher  than  its  axis.  In  such  case, 
instead  of  buckets  hung  upon  the  wheel,  the  spokes 
are  of  a  curved  form,  as  in  the  figure,  and  hollow 
within  ;  each  spoke  is  connected  with  an  opening  on 
the  outside  of  the  wheel,  and  also  with  openings  in  a 
box  surrounding  the  axis  :  so  that,  as  the  wheel  dips 
below  the  surface  of  the  stream,  the  water  runs  into 
the  spoke  through  the  external  holes  ;  and  as  the 
wheel  revolves,  the  water  is  discharged  into  a  trough 
situated  a  little  below  the  axis,  and  is  thence  conveyed 
to  the  desired  situation. 

This  machine  may  be  set  in  action  by  animal  power, 
when  it  is  erected  in  stagnant  water  ;  or  by  the  water 
itself,  if  a  running  stream  be  available.  For  the  latter 
purpose  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  equip  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel  with  vanes  or  float-boards,  when 
it  will  raise  a  portion  of  the  water  which  serves  to 
drive  it  nmnd. 

This  cheap  and  simple  machine  is,  we  believe,  al- 
most entirely  superseded  by  the  more  elaborate  con- 
trivances of  modern  times.  We  doubt,  however, 
■whether  any  contrivance  could  be  found  so  cheap,  or 


more  effectual  on  a  small  tcale,  f<ir  irrigating  land  fur 
the  farmer  or  the  gardener,  iu  cases  where  the  water 
of  a  ttreafu  is  required  to  be  raiwrd  to  a  higher  aitua- 
tion.  This  machine  will  |>erform  its  work  without 
care,  attendance,  or  wages  ;  it  never  tire*  ;  and  so 
long  as  the  stream  flows,  ita  moti(m  is  ineeitant :  the 
quantity  of  water  raiscil  by  it  is  not  ii.  'Mc, 

even  with   small  buckets  ;    and  of  cimr-  uler 

these  are,  the  less  force  will  be  recpiircd  l..r  umking 
the  machine.  Nor  is  it  a  small  advantage,  that  no 
nicety  of  construction  is  necessary  for  this  machine  ; 
it  will  act  if  only  the  roughest  workmanship  be  be- 
stowed upon  it.  It  may  al»o  be  used  with  great  advan- 
tage in  mill-streams,  where  water  is  scarce  :  by  being 
placed  in  the  lail-ilream  of  the  water-mill  it  may 
raise  and  return  a  part  of  the  water  to  the  head  of  the 
stream,  instead  of  allowing  it  all  to  run  to  waste. 
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Early    Tradk    with    England. —  Wtaknebs    or 

TIIK     GoVr.RNM«NT. (Jl'IfM. It»     EfFKCTS    OK 

TllE    PeOPLK. 

We  have  already  given  a  scries  of  papers  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Chinese*,  a  popular  ac- 
count of  Canton,  and  the  state  of  trade  at  that  placet, 
and  also  some  particulars  respecting  opium  and  the 
opium-trade  t,  borrowed  from  the  pages  of  the  Dublin 
University  Review.  We  now  proceed  to  furnish  some 
additional  information  illustrative  of  the  national  cha- 
racter and  government  of  this  singular  people,  which 
we  have  gleaned  from  a  singularly  interesting  seriea 
of  Papers  relating  to  China,  lately  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment,  with  reference  to  the  di>pnte  at  present  existing 
between  this  country  and  China. 

THE  WEAKNESS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Lord  Napier,  late  superintendent,  relates  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Two  centuries  have  elapsed,  this  very  year, 
I  think,  (he  writes  in  August,  1^3-4),  since  the  bold 
Captain  Waddell  came  from  London,  with  three  or 
four  merchant  ships,  to  propose  a  trade.  The  man- 
darins at  first  deceived  him  ;  but,  on  a  better  under- 
standing of  his  case,  he  demanded  an  audience  of  the 
viceroy.  This  was  refused,  and  the  batteries  opened 
upon  his  ships.  In  this  predicament,  the  gallant 
Waddell  hauled  as  near  the  enemy  as  he  could,  beat 
down  the  walls  about  their  cars,  landed  and  took  the 
forts,  embarked  the  guns,  took  their  admiral  a  pri- 
soner, sailed  up  to  Cauton,  renewed  his  application, 
and  had  an  audience  of  the  viceroy  immediately. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  instance  upon  record  ;  and 
from  that  time  down  to  the  feat  of  Mr.  Innes,  last 
year,  success  has  always  attended  determination. 

"  Mr.  Innes  was  insulted  and  w(junded  by  the 
people  working  at  a  '  chop,'  or  custom-house,  in 
a  manner  gross  and  unjustifiable.  He  complained 
to  the  Hong  merchants,  (the  Hong  is  a  sort  of  mer- 
cantile corporation  at  Canton,  who  monopolize  nil 
trading  transactions  with  the  '  Barbarians,'  or  foreign 
dealers,)  and  could  get  no  redress.  He  then  gave 
solemn  intimation,  that  if  the  offender  was  not  ia 
custody  by  such  an  hour,  to  be  brought  in  due  course 
to  trial,  he  would  burn  the  chop-house  about  their 
cars.  The  Hong  merchants  looked  upon  this  as  a 
mere  threat,  such  as  used  too  often  by  the  Company, 
(that  is,  the  representatives  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany  in  London,)    and  not  performed.      The  hour 

*  See  Saturilay  Magatine,  Volt.  VII.  10  Xtll. 
t  /i/,;.  Vols.  X.,  XL,  XII. 

i  Un  Opium— Upium-eat«rs—th«  Opium  Trade.    5«|yri/«*  U*f» 
tine,  Vol.  XV,,  p.  I!»7, 
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came,  the  culprit  continued  at  hi»  work,  when  Mr. 
liuieii.  havine  taken  c\ery  precaution  to  prevent  the 
t  •  :..•  flume*,  projected  from  hi«  balcony  a 

1  -,  which  very  shortly   made   ffood   his 

%»..ra.      W  uat  "  '  ■    Why,  the  Hong 

li!cn-tisn»'<  Biiii  U'd;   the  culprit  wa« 

■  ^li  the  »tre«-t!i,  with  hil 
li  Hii  a  pig'»  yoki'." 

'-  You  readui'a  Btandiiig  arniy,"  tays  Lord  K.,  in  a 

il<Minich  of  the    21»t   of  Auf;ust,    183-1,  "of  ahove 

1)00  of  men,  to  defend  the  empire  ;   it  ii  an  ab- 

-.v;    they  could    only   muster    a    few   hundred 

wrt'ti-lied  creatures  last  year  at  this  city  to  send 
•gainst  a  rebellion,  and  one  half  of  them  were  utterly 
incapable  of  taking  the  field.  Governor  Le  and  his 
troops  were  defeated,  and  he  was  of  course  sui)cr- 
aeded  by  the  present  man.  Loo,  who  paid  an  enor- 
juKii's  bribe  to  the  rebels,  and  thus  restored  order. 
\Vtiat  can  an  army  of  bows  and  arrows,  and  pikes, 
ami  !>hields,  do  against  a  handful  of  British  veterans  ? 
I  am  sure  they  would  never  for  a  moment  dare  to 
•how  a  front  The  batteries  at  the  Bogue  are  con- 
temptible, and  not  a  man  to  be  seen  within  them. 
They  have,  no  doubt,  a  long  muster-roll  of  military  ; 
but  the  governor  draws  the  pay,  and  if  he  want  a 
force  within  the  batteries,  the  plan  is  to  drive  in  the 
peasantry  from  the  country  around." 

Lord  Napier's  remark  about  the  Bogue  and  its 
batteries,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Canton  river,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  edict  of  the  Governor  of  Canton,  (in 
>■  !■.    183-1),  issued    on    the  occasion  of  two 

i  alps  of  war   having  passed  through   these 

di'icuceb,  in  spite  of  their  fire.  We  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  the  edict  itself,  which  quotes  a  despatch 
from  the  Emperor,  containing  his  reply,  "in  Vermil- 
lion," to  the  report  made  to  his  celestial  majesty  of 
the  occurrence: — "  It  seems  that  all  the  forts  have 
been  erected  in  vain  ;  they  cannot  beat  back  two  bar- 
barian ships ;  it  is  ridiculous,  detestable.  If  the 
military  operations  be  reduced  to  such  a  state  as  this, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  barbarians  regard  them 
slightingly."  And  then  follows  a  report  of  the  action, 
in  these  words,  which  are  quoted  from  the  "  Supreme 
Mandate  of  the  Tribunal  of  war:" — "This  day  it  is 
authenticated,  that  Loo  and  colleagues  have  sent  a 
n-port  by  post,  of  the  English  ships  of  war  having 
br  'ken  into  the  inner  river,  and  of  their  having  des- 
j  Tces  to  drive  them  out.     On  this   occasion, 

T  ^   -h  barbarian   eye,    (envoy,)    Lord    Napier, 

having  come  to  Canton  to  trade,  did  not  obey  the 
laws,  (viz.,  he  should  have  waited  license  to  come 
up  to  Canton  from  Macao,  an  island  held  by  the  Por- 
tiiji:e»e,  where  alone  foreigners  are  allowed  to  reside 
Ixriiianently).  Tlic  said  barbarian  ships  of  war,  two 
i:  '    r.  with  three  hundred  and  some  tens  of  men, 

)  hored  ill  the  outer  sea-",  the  said  governor 

di:!,   during  the  6th  moon, (July,)  forward  a  cojnmu- 
ni'-ati'in  to  the  naval  Commander-in-chief,  Le,  for  the 
lit  of  a  Tsantscang,  Kaou-e-yung,  to  pro- 
•  mnri'ime  entrance,  and  maintain  a  pre- 
But.  after  all,  they  were  so  remiss 
'I.  that  the  said  ships   of  war,   on 
yot  the  Mlh  moon,  (7th  September),  taking 
of  the  flood   tide,  broke   in   through  the 
entrance ;    and  when   the   military  of  the 

'■•'  a  thundering  fire  on  them,  the 

-  let  off  their  guns,  attacking  them 
'd  on."      In  consequence  of  this 
r.  ling   waa   decraded  ;    Ix-,  because 

"  ai.i  1     '  iif  them,  could 

!,■■'  which  "  i«  in- 

I  UilUT  d<  ■ 

I  1  Loo  hini- 


two  Kwang  provinces,  having  caused  the  disaster,  by 
"  want  of  plans  and  lack  of  valour,"  and  "  injured 
the  majesty  of  the  nation,"  was  "  deprived  of  his  title, 
of  Guardian  of  the  Heir  Apparent,"  and  hud  "his 
two-eyed  peacock's  feather  plucked  out;"  but  though 
"degraded  from  his  oflicial  standing,"  says  the  edict, 
"  let  him  be  temporarily  retained  in  the  oHice  of 
governor  of  the  two  Kwaiig  provinces,  that  bearing 
his  offeuces  upon  him,  he  may  direct  the  arraiigemeut 
of  this  afTair."  "  Tremble  fearfully  hereat.  Be  at- 
tentive hereto.  Respect  this,"  are  the  last  words  of 
the  imperial  despatch. 

"  The  English  barbarians,"  continues  the  edict  in 
question,  and  we  are  afraid  with  too  much  justice, 
"  are  of  a  violent  and  overbearing  disposition,  and 
they  cherish  plans  great  and  deep.  This  has  long 
been  the  case.  On  this  occasion  the  barbarian  vessels 
are  only  two  in  number,  and  the  foreign  sailors  do 
not  exceed  three  or  fcmr  hundred  men.  If,  indeed,  the 
passages  for  advancing  and  retreating  be  both  cut  off, 
the  beast  will  then  be  taken, — the  fish  caught ;  what 
difliculty  can  there  be  in  making  a  clear  sweep  in  a 
moment?" 

With  all  their  conceit,  or,  at  least,  this  grandilo- 
quent representation  of  their  own  supremacy  in  all 
things, — for  saith  the  Governor  of  Canton,  "  Even 
England  has  its  laws  ;  how  much  more  the  Celestial 
Empire  !  under  this  whole  bright  heaven,  none  dares 
to  disobey  them  ;  beneath  its  shelter  are  the  four 
seas  ;  subject  to  its  soothing  care  are  the  ten  thou- 
sand kingdoms" — it  appears  that  the  Chinese  have 
much  respect  for  the  warlike  endowments  of  Britons, 
in  spite  of"  the  soldiers  and  horses  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  its  thundering  forces,  with  guns  and  weapons, 
which  gather  on  the  hills  ;"  lor  "  the  said  barbarians, 
except  in  guns  and  fire-arms,  have  not  one  single 
peculiar  talent."  And  again,  "There  decidedly  must 
not  be  the  slightest  tendency  towards  what  will  occa- 
sion the  commencement  uf  a  bloody  quarrel,  and 
creation  of  disturbance." 

THE    OPIUM    TRADE. 

It  is  most  clear,  from  the  whole  of  the  correspondence 
before  us,  that  this  trade  had  long  been  prohibited  ; 
and  it  was  no  excuse  for  carrying  it  on,  that  the  offi- 
cers, (mandarins,)  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  it, 
had  connived  at  it  for  the  sake  of  wicked  gain. 
Even  Lord  Napier's  successor.  Captain  Elliott,  con- 
firms this  remark  in  a  despatch,  in  183C.  "  It  was 
formerly  a  prohibited  trade,  but  there  was  no  part  of 
the  trade  of  this  country  which  had  the  more  active 
support  of  the  local  authorities."  Most  true;  it  com- 
menced and  subsisted  with  their  hearty  connivance, 
and  without  it  could  have  done  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  The  prohibition  of  1799  has  never  been 
tMken  off:  the  sale  of  the  drug  was  then  declared 
illegal,  and  the  offenders  are  at  this  moment  liable  to 
transportation,  or  death.  In  n  report  from  the 
Governor  and  LieutcnanttJovernor  of  Canton,  in 
183fi,  they  acquaint  the  Emperor,  that  "From  the 
time  that  the  prohibition  was  laid  on,  the  crafty 
schemes  and  devices  of  evil  men,  have  daily  multi- 
plied. On  the  one  hand,  receiving  ships  are  anchored 
in  the  entrances  from  the  outer  .ecas  ;  on  the  other, 
brokers,  called  melters,  are  everywhere  established 
in  the  inner  land.  Then  again,  '  fast  crabs,"  and 
'  scrambling  dragons,"  as  the  boats  are  called,  ere 
fitted  out  for  clandestine  commerce ;  and  lastly, 
vagabonds,  pretending  authority  to  f^carch,  have  under 
this  pretext  indulged  their  own  unruly  desires."'  It 
i«  plain  as  daylight  that  the  prohibition  existed  in  all 
'•  ;  for  the  report  afterwards  recommends  that 
I !d  be  removed, and  a  duty  imposed;  a  recom- 
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mendulion  which  the  (government,  tender  of  the 
nalidtiul  wi'U-heiiig,  hux  itiroughuut  rusiitted. 

Thin  report  nbowi  how  miiuU  a  value  the  head  men 
ia  Cliiiin  set  upon  the  lives  of  the  (.'ornmonulty  j  for 
it  prtipoKci,  on  the  siibiititution  of  a  duty  for  the  ox- 
isUii{(  prohibition,  that  "The  Kovcrument  ofliceri,  the 
literati,  and  the  military,  Hhall  istill   he   rentrained    by 

Iref^iilatiotiii.  and  not  siilVcred  to  inhale  the  drug  ;   and 

lliiiit  ollrnders  among  tliove  elaaiiei  iihall  be  imme- 
jiatcly  iliHmiKMed   the   public   service  ;    while  thuie  of 

ftlie  people,  who  purihase  the  drug  and  smoke  it,  nhuli 

inot  be  lit  all  interfered  with,  for  all  will  plainly  nee, 
iliat  tli(i!ie  who  indulge  tlieir  depraved  appetites,  are 
the  victims  of  their  selt-aacrificing  folly, — persons  who 

hre  incapable  of  being  ranked  among  the  capped  and 
Selted  men  of  distinction  and  learning.  And  if,  in 
this  way,  shame  be  once  roused,  strenuous  exertion 
and  sell-improvement  will  be  the  result,  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  reform  are  founded  on  shame  and  remorse." 
Another  high  functionary,  the  "  Vice-President  of  the 
Siicrilicial  Ilites,"  who  also  advocates  the  repeal  of  the 
prohibition,  and  ec|ually  recommends  that  "  oflicers, 
civil  and  military,  and  scholars,  and  common  sol- 
diers," should  be  forbidden  the  use  of  opium,  observes, 
as  a  set-olf  against  the  destruction  of  life  among  the 
other  classes,  "  New  births  daily  increase  the  popula- 
tion of  the  empire,  and  there  is  no  cause  to  apprehend 
a  diminution  therein."  The  secret  of  all  this  is,  that 
the  governors  and  governed  are  two  absolutely  dis- 
tinct races,  as  much  as  Christians  and  Jews,  each 
Cordially  hating  the  other.  The  Tartars  are  the 
governors  by  conquest,  the  Chinese  arc  the  governed 

iby  the  arm  of  the  strongest :  the  former  are  deadly 
inemie.s,    the  latter   anxious  to  trade  and   cultivate 

'friendly  relations  with  us. 

There  is,  aminig  the  numerous  documents  before 
us,  an  exposition  of  the  frightful  effects,  both  moral 
and  physical,  which  would  do  credit  to  a  Christian 
pen.  It  is  Councillor  Choo-Tsun's  memorial  to  the 
emperor,  dated  in  October,  18;i(),  and  equally  con- 
firming the  existence  of  the  prohibition  to  trade  in 
opium.  He  observes,  "  The  people's  minds  gradually 
become  callous ;  and  base  desires  springing  up  among 
them,  increase  day  by  day  and  month  by  month, 
until  their  rank  luxuriance  has  spread  over  the  whole 
empire.  These  noisome  weeds  having  been  long 
neglected,  it  has  become  impossible  to  eradicate." 
He  complains  of  the  violation  of  the  law,  with  regard 
to  which  he  uses  the  following  imagery; — "Laws 
which  forbid  the  people  to  do  wrong  may  be  likened 
to  dykes,  which  prevent  the  overflowing  of  waters. 
If  any  one,  urging  that  the  dykes  are  old  and  there- 
fore useless,  should  throw  them  down,  what  words 
I  Could  picture  the  consequences  of  the  impetuous  rush, 
■ud  all-destroying  overthrow  ?  '  The  trade  in  opium, 
•f  which  Christian  nations  have  been  the  shameless 
histigators,  is  truly  a  desperate  calling,  even  with  its 
Instruments.  "  There  are  at  Canton,"  he  says,  "  in 
the  provincial  city,  brokers  named  '  mclters."  These 
engage  money-changers  to  arrange  the  price  with  the 
foreigners,  and  to  obtain  orders  for  them  ;  with  which 
they  proceed  to  the  receiving  ships,  and  therft  the  vile 
drug  is  delivered  to  them.  This  part  of  the  transac- 
tion is  notorious,  and  the  actors  in  it  are  easily  dis- 
coverable. The  boats  which  carry  the  drug,  and  which 
are  called  '  fast  crabs '  and  '  scrambling  dragons,'  are 

I  all  well  furnished  with  guns  and  other  weapons,  and 
ply  their  oars  as  swiftly  as  if  they  flew  on  wings.  Their 
crews  have  all  the  overbearing  assurance  and  audacity 
of  pirates.  *  *  The  thing  to  be  deplored  is  insta- 
bility in  maintaining  the  laws." 

"To  sum  up  the  matter,"  Choo-Tsun  adds,  "  the 
wide-spreading  and  baneful  use  of  opium,  when  re- 


I  garded  simply  as  injurious  to  t,rot)cr(v.  Is  i>(  inferior 
importance  ;    but,  when  il  ii>  the 

people,  it  demands  the  ii:..  .  ..  .lieration  } 

for  in  tUv  people  lies  the  very  i  n  of  the  em- 

pire.     *     •     It  is  beyond  the-  |,. .>■,..  ..i  any  artiiieial 

mean«  to  save  a  people  enervated  by  luxury.  •  • 
Let  the  local  otlieer-  '  '  '  •'  ■  ir  elTorts  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  t '  ion;   uiid  impress 

on   every  one  in   lli'  ■  manner, 

that  all  who  are  ah  ihf   vde 

habit   must   return   and  t  if 

any  continue  to  walk  ill  til'  .^era 

to  repentance  ond  to  reforiiialion,  they  Rhull  lusuredly 
be  subjected  to  the  full  penalty  of  the  law.  '  And  in 
the  true  spirit  of  philanthropy  he  concludes, — "Thus 
happily  the  minds  of  men  may  become  alarmed  ;  and 
the  report  thereof,  spreading  over  the  teas,  (to  foreign 
parts,)  may  even  there  produce  reformation." 

The  same  writer  throws  a  somewhat  novel  light  on 

THE    CONQUKST   Or   JAVA. 

"Opium  was  first  produced  in  Kaoutsinne,  winuh  is 
said  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Kalupa  I'or  Hatavia). 
The  natives  of  this  place  were  at   first   -  ;ind 

octivc,  and  being  good  soldiers,  were  alw.i  ^|■ul 

in  battle.  But  the  people  called  Hung-iiiu«u  (red- 
haired)  came  thither,  and  having  manufactured  opium, 
seduced  some  of  the  natives  into  the  habit  of  smoking 
it ;  from  these  the  mania  for  it  rapidly  spread  through- 
out the  whole  nation  ;  so  that  in  process  of  time  the 
natives  became  feeble  and  enervated,  submitted  to  the 
foreigners'  rule,  and  ultimately  were  completely  subju- 
gated." 

"  Now,"  continues  the  C'hinese  writer,  "  the  English 
are  the  race  of  foreigners  called  Ilung-maou.  In 
introducing  opium  into  this  country,  (China,)  their 
object  has  been  to  weaken  and  enfeeble  the  Central 
Empire.  If  not  early  aroused  to  a  sense  of  our 
danger,  we  shall  find  ourselves,  ere  long,  on  the  last 
step  towards  ruin."  The  red-haired  men  of  England 
may  be  long-sighted,  but  assuredly  their  vision  has 
not  extended  to  any  such  futurity  as  our  triend 
"  Choo-Tsun,  member  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
Board  of  Rites,"  insinuates. 


NATrnr.  I'll  court  in  her  seqiiestcre*!  Iiaunt.<i, 

lly  nuiuiituin,  inondow,  stroaniK't,  grove,  or  ccU; 
Whoro  the  poised  lark  his  evening  ditty  cliiints, 

And  licnltli,  and  ])eace,  and  contemplation  dwclL 
There  study  slinll  with  solitude  recline. 

And  friciidsliip  |)le<lgo  me  to  his  fellow  swains; 
There  toil  and  teiiiperiuico  sedately  twiiio 

The  slender  cord  that  fluttering  lite  sustains : 
There  fearless  i>overly  shall  j^iuird  the  door. 

And  losto  unspoiled  the  t'rupil  table  spread, 
And  industry  supiily  the  hunihle  store, 

And  Sleep  unl>ril)ed  his  dew    ■    '■     '■■ 
Whitc-iunntliHl  lHn(X?ence,  ctl 
bliall  chiiso  tar  otl  the  gi)l'l"w 
And  ludejHjndence  o'er  i 
Propitious  power, — my  p.. 


hod. 


iile, 
my  pride. 

Smollett. 


It  la  a  strange  and  awful  sensation,  when,  after  having  en- 
joyed, to  the  full,  the  powers  and  energies  of  manhoo<l,  we 
find  ourselves  suddenly  reduced  by  the  unner\ing  hand  of 
sickness  to  the  feebleness  of  infancy. — when  ciant  strength 
lies  prostrate,  and  busy  activity  is  chained  to  the  weary  bed. 
It  is  strange,  and  it  is  awful ;  for  it  shows  us  most  sensibly 
how  frail  a  thing  is  that  vigour  which,  in  our  lioisteruus 
days  of  health,  we  madly  think  an  ailamantine  armour 
against  all  adversity.  It  is  strange  and  awful ;  for  il  leads 
Us  to  the  brink  of  that  fatal  precipice,  over  which  all  must 
fall,  and  displays,  as  if  from  the  very  verge,  the  insi'Io  of 
our  future  grave. — Jambss  Jttila 
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THE  STAG  BEETLE. 
(Lucanta  caxus.J 


This  i»  (he  Urgrtt  of  ovir  British  bectlei,  and  i> 
miiarkablc  for  the  fornudablc  appeiirunce  given  to 
it  by  the  |iogieiisioii  <if  hurny,  toutheil  ninndibleH  of 
an  unusual  tXix,  somewhat  resembling  the  horns  of 
•  stag  (a).  Including  these  mandibles  the  insect  is 
generally  rather  more  than  two  inches  in  length,  and 
uf  a  black  colour :  and  on  account  of  the  lt.'n);th 
of  its  fore  legs,  it  settles  with  the  head  much  elevated, 
and  thus  as!iuines  a  threatening  aspect.  In  the  case 
of  vast  numbers  of  insects,  which  feed  on  the  honey 
(tecreted  in  the  nectaries  of  flowers,  the  organ  by 
which  they  receive  nutriment  is  nothing  more  than  a 
slender  tongue,  of  a  tubular  form,  which  the  insect 
has  the  power  of  curling  up  in  a  spiral  form  to  a 
convenient  compass,  or  of  suddenly  unrolling,  in 
•rder  to  draw  up  a  supply  of  food  from  the  bottom 
of  a  flower.  But  with  the  class  of  insects  to  which 
the  stag  beetle  beh)ngg  it  is  different :  these  appear  to 
feed  on  vegetable  substances  exclusively,  but  still  on 
such  as  require  mastication,  and  they  are  therefore 
furnished  with  jaws  for  the  purpose.  The  various 
forms  of  the  jaws  of  insects  are  thus  spoken  of  by 
Kirby  and  Spence  ; — 

The  jaws  are  of  ver)'  ilifTtfrcnt  constructions,  but  all 
admirably  adapted  for  their  intended  services,  some  sharp 
and  armed  with  spine«  and  branches  fur  tearing  tlisth ; 
others  hooked  for  seiziui;,  and  at  the  same  time  hollow  for 
suction;  some  calculated  like  shears  for  (^iiawin);  leaves ; 
others  more  resemltliii;;  grindstones,  of  a  strcnKtIi  and 
solidity  sulTu-ioni  to  reduce  the  hardest  wood  lo  ))0\vder :  and 
this  singularity  attends  the  major  |iart  of  these  insects, — 
that  they  possess  in  fact  two  pnir  of  jaws,  an  upper  and  an 
under  pair,  both  placed  horizontally,  not  vertically,  the 
former  apparently  in  most  cases  for  the  seizure  and 
m3>tiration  of  their  prey;  the  latter,  when  hooked,  for 
rvlaiiiiiii;  and  trariii|;,  while  the  upper  comminute  it, 
previously  to  its  bein);  swallowed. 

The  jaws  of  the  stag  l)ectle  then  resemble  those  of 
the  greater  part  of  eating  insects  in  this  respect,  that 
they  consist  of  an  upper  and  of  an  under  pair  placed 
horizontally ;  the  upper  pair,  or  mandibles,  being 
elongated  in  the  extraordinary  manner  we  have 
descrilx-d,  and  the  under  pair,  or  maxilla,  which  are 
in«erted  in  the  right  and  left  of  the  inner  cavity  of 
the  mouth,  being  slender  and  membranaceous,  and 
thickly  clothed  with  hair. 

The  oHtrnna  of  this  insect  (J)  are  (like  tnose  of 
all  other  iiifecis)  two  in  number,  and  so  placed  as  to 
lie  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  eyes.  Their 
fiirni  IS  remarkable,  being  terminated  by  a  sort  of 
club,  which  probably  aids  the  insect  in  the  discrimi- 
nation of  its  proper  food.  Kuturalists  differ  as  to 
the  uses  of  the  antenna;  in  insects  :  some  consider 
Ihiin  merely  as  laclor$,  or  organs  of  touch,  others  as 
<  r^rrins  of  smell  ;  others  believe  them  to  b4  organs  of 
lieannK.  since  there  is  no  other  part  of  the  insect  which 
bears  any  analogy  to  the  car  in  animals,  and  since  it 
baa  been  proved  that  insecta  arc  acnsible  of  tound. 


The  eye»  of  insects  are  immovable,  but  in  ordi-r  to 
make  up  for  what  would  seem  n  disudvaiituge,  num- 
bers of  them  are  furnished  with  whul  are  called 
compound  eyes.  These  eyes,  when  seen  under  the 
microscope,  appear  to  consist  of  nn  infinite  number  of 
convex  hexngiinal  pieces,  the  number  however  varying 
in  different  insects.  The  eyes  of  the  stag  beetle  are 
compouiiil,  and  are  protected  by  u  cornea,  or  outer 
coating  ol  extraordinary  thickness,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  prominent  situation  of  the  eye  (c).  'i'hose 
insects  whose  eyes  present  the  greatest  number  of 
these  hexagonal  pieces,  or  facets,  are  found  to  possess 
the  most  powerful  sight,  for  the  hight  is  regulated  by 
this  circumstance,  rather  than  by  the  size  ot  the  eyes, 
which  merely  represent*  the  extent  of  their  visual 
horizon. 

Insects,  properly  so  called,  when  in  their  perfect 
state  have  only  six  legs  including  the  anterior  pair,  or 
arms  (rf),  as  they  are  sometimes  called  from  their 
uses,  which  are  somewhat  distinct  from  those  of  the 
legs,  and  from  their  position,  inclining  in  u  contrary 
direction  to  that  of  the  hinder  pnirs(/).  The  middle 
pair  of  legs,  in  the  insect  of  which  we  have  given  a 
representation,  are  hidden  by  the  expanded  wings, 
and  wing  covers.  The  organs  visible  between  the 
horns  of  the  beetle  are  called  feelers  ( pnlpi)  but  their 
precise  use  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  Though  we 
have  described  the  stag  beetle  to  be  of  a  black  colour, 
the  elytra  or  wing-cases  of  this  insect  (e)  are  of  a  fine 
dark  chesnut.  These  are  of  a  horny  texture,  similar 
to  that  which  covers  the  trunk,  and  completely 
envelope  and  protect  the  delicate  texture  of  the  wings, 
when  the  insect  is  at  rest.  The  ends  of  the  mandibles 
are  occasionally  tipped  with  red.  The  armour  which 
thus  protects  the  stag  beetle  seems  to  be  entirely  of  a 
defensive  kind,  and  the  mandibles  which  give  it  so 
formidable  an  appearance,  instead  of  being  used  for 
purposes  of  aggression,  are  merely  employed  in 
procuring  subsistence,  by  wounding  the  bark  of  young 
trees,  or  piercing  the  outer  coating  of  fruits,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  sap  or  juices  they  contain.  It  has  been 
likewise  remarked  that  the  insect  has  an  extraordinary 
power  of  thrusting  out  the  maxill^p,  or  lower  jaws,  for 
the  purpose  of  lapping  up  the  juices  thus  obtained,  and 
that  these  maxilla:  are  furnished  with  a  terminal 
portiim,  admirably  adapted  to  the  purp<isc,  being  long 
and  flexible,  not  unlike  the  tongue  of  u  bee. 

The  stag  beetle  is  very  rare  in  many  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  and  perhaps  may  be  quite  unknown  to  the 
majority  of  our  readers,  though  common  enough  in 
some  parts  of  Kent,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 
Its  favourite  trees  are  the  elm,  oak,  lime,  and  willow, 
where  it  may  be  seen  settled  on  the  trunk,  or  flying 
about  after  sunset,  in  the  middle  of  summer.  We 
should  remark  that  the  description  of  the  insect  here 
given  does  not  apply  to  the  female,  which  is  so  much 
smaller  and  oltogetlier  so  different  in  form,  as  for  a 
long  time  to  have  been  mistaken  for  a  distinct  species. 
Tlie  larvee  of  these  insects  exist  for  three  or  four  years 
in  the  state  of  large  fleshy  grubs,  when  they  form  a 
cocoon  of  chips  of  wood,  glued  together  with  a 
secretion  which  they  emit.  Within  these  they  are 
transformed  to  the  pupic  state,  and  soon  afterwards 
appear  in  the  form  represented  above. 

There  is  a  foolish  notion  prevalent  in  Gtrmiiny, 
among  the  lower  classes,  that  these  insects  carry  off 
burning  coals  with  their  mandibles,  and  that  in  ccm- 
sequence  of  this,  dreadful  fires  are  sometimes 
occasioned. 
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One  of  the  characteristirs  which  distinpui«h  an  East- 
ern city  from  the  generality  of  those  in  Kurope,  is  the 
arranpenicnt  of  the  shops  of  commercial  and  trading 
people.  In  London,  and  other  similar  places,  a 
tradesman,  whether  he  be  a  carpenter,  a  shoemaker, 
or  a  grocer, — a  maker  of  appnrcl,  or  a  vendor  of  pro- 
visions,— a  wealthy  or  a  needy  man, — fakes  a  honse, 
and  [icrhaps  a  shop,  in  such  a  part  of  the  town  as  his 
means,  or  his  view  of  his  own  interests;  may  lead  him 
to  prefer ;  and  if  there  be  no  other  person  of  th« 
game  occupation  vending  near  him,  he  thinks  it, 
generally  speaking,  a  fortunate  circumstance,  and  one 
which  will  bring  more  custom  to  him. 

Not  so  in  the  East.  The  shops  are  generally  at 
•ome  particular  parts  of  a  town  ;  and  frequently 
lOst  of  the  persons  engaged  in  one  occupation,  cluster 
'in  the  same  spot.  The  word  bazaar  is  fatniiiar  to  the 
readers  of  Oriental  geography  ;  it  is  a  Persian  word 
signifying  a  market  or  forum,  and  is  applied  to  those 
parts  of  a^town  where  business  is  principally  carried 
on.  Throughout  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Turkey, 
and  Egypt,  bazaars  arc  to  be  found  ;  and  we  may,  as 
a  general  rule,  consider  them  to  occupy  a  medium 
station,  as  to  their  charncfer  and  mode  of  arrangement, 

I  between  our  markets  and  our  retail  shops,  although 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  very  different  from  both. 
Generally  there  is  a  cattle  bazaar  outside  a  town  ; 
for  such  markets  are  seldom  allowed  to  be  held 
within  it.  There  are  also  vegetable  bazaars,  which,  as 
Well  as  those  for  cattle,  are  opened  principally  in  the 
morning.  But  more  fre(incntly  the  word  bazaar  is 
applied  to  trading  places  held  within  the  town,  where 
handicraftsmen  of  various  kinds  expose  their  goods 
Vol.  XVI. 
: 


for  sa'e.  Sometimes  the  bazaar  is  an  open  square 
with  shops  or  stalls  arranged  ronnd  its  four  sides 
under  arca<les.  At  other  times  there  is  a  central 
point  from  whence  several  covered  arcades  radiate  in 
different  directions  :  in  snch  an  instance,  the  central 
place  is  called  the  mnidan,  or  tquarr  ;  and  each 
separate  arcade  is  called  a  bazaar,  with  its  distinctive 
appellation  attached  to  that  word.  At  Kerniaiishah, 
in  Persia,  there  is  a  bazaar  consisting  of  arcades 
occupying  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  governor's 
palace  occupying  the  fourth  side.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  an  Oriental  bazaar  consists  of  a  vaulted 
arcade,  somewhat  resembling  Lowther  Arcade,  or 
Burlington  Arcade,  in  London.  These  arcades  are 
never  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  sun-shine,  and  are 
therefore  cooler  than  the  open  streets. 

The  bazaars  are  in  many  cases  painted  and  decora- 
ted with  portraits  of  celebrated  men,  representations 
of  battles,  and  ludicrous  attempts  at  imitations  of 
animals,  Sic.  It  is  a  general  custom  to  have  the 
entrances  to  these  bazaars  occupied  by  poor  dealers, 
who  cannot  afford  to  have  a  stall  in  the  bazaar,  and 
who  therefore  expose  their  goods,  which  are  of  a 
cheap  and  common  kind,  in  the  open  air,  or  else 
under  a  rude  temporary  roof.  The  central  passage 
through  the  best  bazaars  is  lined  on  either  side  with 
shops  or  stalls  elevated  from  two  to  three  feet  from 
the  ground.  Each  little  shop  has  the  appearance  of 
a  recess,  since  the  arch  forming  the  arcade  springs 
from  the  front  and  not  the  back  of  the  shops.  Each 
shop  is  about  six  feet  wide,  the  same  in  depth,  and 
from  eight  to  twelve  high,  and  open  in  front.  But  in 
some  bazaars  there  is  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  shop, 
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l.-ni?;nrF  »,>  n  still  cinnll.T  •.inrr-rooiTi,  wlicrc  the  dealer 

lit.  The  dealer  generally 
»:i  K.I  nil  II  .>!  of  hi«  tiny  chop,  with  all 
!  Fprrud  out  around  him,  and  ita  ■mall  size 

t :  ;  .in  to  reach  all  his  wares  without  rising  from 

ii:~  -.  ..r.  Here  he  sits,  snuikiii^  and  clinttiii^  with 
)  -.  and  pre-  it 

'  .0  active  ■• 

ii     li        ';ieuuectii'  ucc  lib  u  churin 

It   .\--.iice;    thr  luig  till  evening 

liliii-ivt   luci'S'-.i  —hands,  and  eyes,  and 

til   M^hts,  nil  i;.:  amnion  end, — the  acqiii- 

.■-  :i  of  property  i  and  seldom  thinking  about 
I  Mire  or  rerreation  until  evening  has  arrived. 
'i :  •  re  is  a  good  deal  of  mutual  reliance  among  the 
inmates  of  the  bazaars,  they  show  much  inclination 
to  serve  one   another,  and   there   is  but  little  petty 

'  iisy  niauifesited  anm  •'  who  may  be  carry- 
II  similar  trades  in  stalls. 

.Mr.  Fraser,  the  Oriental  tiuveller,  gives  much 
information  respecting  the  arrungemcnt  of  the  streets 
and  bazaars  of  a  Persian  town,  gmFrallt/  speaking, — 
for  of  course  all  are  not  alike.  We  are  in  the  habit 
:  and  reailiiig  of  the  splendour  of  Eastern 
(  .  !  the  almost  magical  combination  of  flowers, 
and  music,  and  jewels,  and  beautiful  females,  which 
charm  the  senses  of  a  visitor.  But  in  the  first  place, 
a  great  deal  of  this  is  exaggeration,  and  in  the  next 
place,  whatever  of  luxury  and  comfort  arc  to  be 
found  in  the  houses  of  the  great  in  a  Persian  town, 
nothing  of  it  appears  externally ;  for  the  houses  are 
carefully  secluded  by  high  mud  walls,  and  around 
them,  even  to  the  very  entrances,  are  clustered  the 
hovels  of  the  poor.  Among  these  the  stranger,  on  a 
visit  to  the  town,  makes  his  w-ay,  generally  through 
passages  and  alleys,  so  narrow  and  full  of  impediments 
that  ,  ^s  gets  along  with  difficulty.     In  such 

circun  he  is  forced  to  dive  into  hollows,  to 

scramble  through  the  most  offensive  ruins,  to  stumble 
over  gravestones,  and  even  to  risk  his  neck  by  fulling 
into  holes,  particularly  when  in  the  dark ;  for  there 
is  no  arrangement  whatever  for  lighting  artificially 
these  intricate  lanes.  The  bazaars  are  the  only 
thoroughfares  that  deserve  the  appellation  of  streets  ; 
and  some  of  these,  as  the  long  continuous  ones  at 
T  han,  Shiraz,  Teheran,  Tabriz,  and  other  chief 
lis,  are  spacious,  lofty,  solidly  built,  and,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  magnificent. 

The  roiistnictinn  of  these  bazaars  may  be  shortly 
■vs  : — h.  paved  pathway,  varying 
I  ^      ■  11  feet  in  width,  separates  two  rows 

of  cells,  before  which  runs  a  raised  platform  or  con- 
tinuous booth.  Vendors  of  commodities  are  seated 
upon  these,  having  their  goods  spread  out  near  them  : 
the  vaults  contain  the  remainder  of  their  stock  ;  and 
in  some  cases  there  is  another  aiiartment  in  the  rear, 
which  serves  as  a  magazine  for  the  more  opulent 
shopkeepers.  The  whole  is  arched  over,  cither  with 
Weill  (I  brick-work  or  clay,  or,  in  very  infe- 

rior •  .  nt«,  with  branches  of  trees  and  thatch, 

■«lii:i  I-'  ■  sun's  rays.     Here  sit  the   mer- 

<1  ri''    ■■  <   tradesmen,  each  class,   for    the 

!  '  to  their  respective  quarters  :   so 

;  rs,  shoe-makers,  saddlers,  jiottcrs, 

clotii  niiii  I'Tif,  tailors,  and  other  handicraft*- 

im-n,  may  _  be  fomui  together;    but  confec- 

tioners,   cookx,  8)1  bakers,  fruiterers,  and 

r-  ■  •  '-  ■  ■  ••-    ■'•■■  1  various  places, — somc- 

in  a  manner  sutficieiitly 
1  '      that  in  which  shops 

1  'l  to  the  bazunrs   in 


The  chambers  of  these  are  occupied  both  a*  oflices 
for  tran.^acting  business,  and  also  for  shops  j  and  the 
gay  ap|>earance  which  they  present,  the  bustle  that 
prevails  in  the  space  before  them,  and  the  variety  of 
costume,  manners,  and  language,  present  a  spectacle 
highly  amusing  as  well  as  interesting. 

Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  in  allusion  to  the  grand 
bazaar  at  Uagdad,  observes, — 

In  procooUiuK  to  Mr.  Rich's  house,  the  point  whither  we 
were  moving,  we  crc>'»o(l  lliruuj^h  (mrt  of  the  great  buzaar. 
It  was  crow(le<l  with  people,  aiul  dlsplaycil  every  kind  of 
Asiatic  commodiiy  for  traflic.  NuniberUiu  coffee-houses, 
interininuted  with  shops,  were  ran);cd  on  each  »idu :  all  of 
whirh  were  well  stored  with  silent  and  smokiiij;  guests, 
seated  in  r»  my  pninlcd  automatons.     Tliero 

was  a  nistliii  'red  feet  and  silken  garments, 

and  a  low  munuiunwii^  uum  Iroiii  so  numerous  a  hive;  but 
nothing  liko  the  brisk  abrupt  tnovoment  and  clamorous 
noises  of  a  Persian  assemblage  of  the  same  sort. 

A  London  shopkeeper,  in  five  coses  out  of  six,  has 
his  shop  lighted  up  in  the  evening,  especially  in  the 
middle  of  winter.  Not  so  in  the  bazaars  in  the  East: 
business  terminates  there  with  daylight.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this  :  a  Persian  or  a  Turk  is  but 
little  imbued  with  the  commercial  enterprise  that  dis- 
tinguishes Europeans  j  and  the  comparative  lengths 
of  day  and  uight  do  not  vary  so  much  in  those  coun- 
tries which  approach  the  equator  as  in  others  situated 
further  northward,  therefore  daylight  is  of  longer 
continuance  in  winter  in  the  former  countries  than  in 
the  latter. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  thefts  are  seldom 
committed  in  the  bazaars.  It  is  true  the  entrances 
arc  carefully  closed  at  night  from  intruders  i  but  the 
shops  themselves  are  scarcely  protected.  None  of  the 
dealers  reside  in  the  bazaar,  but  go  home  to  steep  and 
to  meals.  It  is  also  customary  for  them  to  leave 
their  shops  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  heat  is 
very  great,  and  go  home  to  their  siesta,  or  mid-day 
nap.  In  such  cases  they  merely  throw  a  net  or  cloth 
over  their  goods,  and  leave  them  without  any  appre- 
hension of  thefts  being  committed.  Ought  we  not 
to  give  a  certain  meed  of  praise  to  the  poorer  inhabit- 
ants of  Eastern  towns  on  this  ground  ?  An  English 
shopkeeper  would  hesitate  long  before  he  thus  aban- 
doned his  wares  to  the  mercy  of  others  I 

Besides  the  regular  shops  in  a  bazaar,  there  is  a  s|>e- 
cies  of  brokerage  or  hawking  carried  on.  If  a  person 
has  any  article  to  dispose  of,  he  hires  a  crier,  who 
takes  it  to  a  bazaar,  and  announces  its  quality  and 
price  j  or  if  the  seller  be  in  a  humble  rank  of  life,  ha 
dispenses  with  the  services  of  the  crier,  and  endea- 
vours to  dispose  of  his  wares  himself  in  the  same  way : 
the  motive  for  this  is,  that  casual  visitors  will  fre- 
quently give  a  higher  price  than  the  shopkeepers. 
Dealers  in  tobacco,  snuff,  opium,  and  other  articles, 
frequently  exhibit  their  wares  upon  stools,  baskets, 
or  cloths  spread  on  the  ground. 

The  bazaars  resemble  a  Parisian  coffee-house  in 
this, — that  they  are  a  nucleus  at  which  all  parties 
collect  together,  and  discuss  matters  of  evdry  kind,  in 
a  tolerably  unrestrained  manner ;  for  if  there  is  any 
liberty  in  an  Oriental  city,  it  is  seen  in  the  bazaars. 

A  traveller  through  a  bazaar  can  generally  pur- 
chase, for  a  trifle,  excellently  filtered  water,  which  i* 
carried  about  in  buckets  for  sale,  and  which  has  a 
value  which  none  but  those  acquainted  with  tropical 
climates  can  adequately  understand. 


mORAM    FROM    MARTIAI,. 
Oemia  ill  private  weejw  tiot  for  tlio  dead;  • 
'WIi  n  fiMiiil,  all'  iiix'li.  111''  ready  te.nr8  aro  nhcd. 
'  '  "iH'li?!  iiiiplniiso  to  red])? 

'•  ..;,  wUu  in  secret  »-ooi>.^—N  L. T. 
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ON  NUTMEGS  AND  MACE. 

Nutmegs  are  the  seeds  or  kernels  of  a  tree  called 

tlir  iV/yri.</iVn  A/o»c/irt/(i,  which  Rrows  in  varioii     [ 
of  thf  Kustcrii  ucinii,  uiid  which  attains  thi- 
;it)imt  thirty  foot.    Those  kornola  aro,  as  is  wull  Ivii.iwu, 
nearly  spherical  in  form;  they  are  nt  first  of  n  lightivh 
reon,  but  oh  the  tree  advances  in  age,  they  chunj^c  to 

How.  Mace  ia  a  kind  of  membrane  or  skin,  of  a 
acarlet  colour,  which  envelopes  the  kernel  which   we 

II  nutmeg. 

We  have  said  that  the  tree  which  yields  these  spices, 

a  native  of  the  Eastern   seas* ;  and  it  so   happens 

at  the  islands  where  they  grow,  and  consequently 
the  commerce  in  the  articles  themselves,  were  for  a 
long  time  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch  ;  but  they  were  introduced,  about  fifty  years 
ago,  into  the  Isles  of  France  and  IJourbon,  and  from 
thence  into  the  West  India  Islands.  The  commerce 
in  the  nuts  has  been  carried  on  for  a  long  time  ;  but 
it  is  only  within  comparatively  a  recent  period,  that 
the  nature  and  growth  of  the  free  which  produces 
them  has  been  known  to  European  botanists. 

The  nutmeg-tree  is  said  to  bear  fruit  and  leaves  at 
almost  all  ages  ;  and  when  an  incision  is  made  in  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  or  a  branch  is  cut  off,  or  a  leaf  de- 
tached, a  viscous  sap  or  liquid  flows  out,  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  with  the  property  of  imparting  to  linen  a 
tolerably  permanent  stain. 

The  nuts  are  not  fit  for  gathering,  until  about  eight 
ir    nine  months    after  the    flowers   which    produced 

em  have  blown  :  before  that  period,  the  nuts  are 
lOt  fit  to  be  used  in  their  raw  slate,  but  are  made   up 

to  marmalades,  &c.  The  tree  begins  to  bear  fruit 
t  about  the  age  of  seven  years  ;  and  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  most  favourable  result,  the  nuts  are  planted 
bare,  or  deprived  of  their  shell,  and  they  begin  to 
girininate  in  about  thirty  or  forty  days.  The  tree 
yields  generally  three  crops  annually  ;  the  first  in 
April,  which  is  the  best ;  the  second  in  August ;  and 
the  third  in  December.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  the  tree,  but  that  denominated  the  Queen  nutmeg, 
which  bears  a  small  round  nut,  is  the  best. 

The  mode  of  collecting  the  nuts,  is  as  follows  : — 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  natives  ascend  the  trees, 
and  gather  it  by  pulling  the  branches  towards  them 
with  long  hooks.  Some  of  the  men  are  employed  in 
opening  them  immediately,  and  in  taking  off  the 
green  shell  or  first  rind,  which  is  laid  together  in  a  heap 
in  tlie  woods,  where  it  putrefies  in  course  of  time.  As 
soon  as  the  putrefaction  has  taken  place,  there  springs 
up  a  kind  of  mushroom,  called  Boleti  Moschatyni, 
of  a  blackish  colour,  and  much  valued  by  the  natives, 
who  consider  them  as  delicate  eating.  When  the 
nuts  are  stripped  of  their  first  rind,  they  are  carried 
home  and  the  mace  is   carefully  taken  off  with  a  small 

ife.     The  mace,  which  is  of  a   beautiful  red,    but 

erwards  assumes  a  darkish  colour,  is  laid  to  dry  in 

e  sun  for  the  space  of  a  day,  and  is  then  removed 
o  a  place  more  sheltered  from  the  sun's  heat,  where 
it  remains  for  about  a  week,  in  order  that  it  may 
soften  a  little.  It  is  afterwards  moistened  with  sea- 
water,  to  prevent  it  from  drying  too  much,  and  from 
losing  its  oil ;  but  the  natives  are  careful  not  to  em- 
ploy too  much  water,  for  fear  of  its  becoming  putrid, 
and  being  devoured  by  worms.  It  is  then  put  into 
small  bags  and  squeezed  very  closely,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve its  fragrance  and  consistence.  The  mace  thus 
repared  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm, 
itterish,  moderately  pungent  taste  :    it   is  thin,  flat. 

d  membranous,  of  au  oleaginous  nature,  and  of  a 
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yellowish  colour.  We  receive  It  in  Irregular  flake*  of 
an  inch  or  more  In  longlh  :  the  lurf  '     ibo 

texture    close  and    easily  cut.       M  ,i|y 

■■■i^,  of  an  .1 

null  for  t!  .-u  ;   we 

must  I.  If, 

after  ti.  .'g, 

which  are  .still  covered  with   tli' 

expoAod  to   the   sun   for   three   i  ii 

dried  before  a  fire  till  they  emit  n  sound  when  they 
are  shaken  :  they  arc  then  beaten  with  small  stick*, 
in  onler  to  remove  the  shell,  which  flies  (jff  in  piece*. 
The  nuts  are  then  distributed  into  three  parcels,  the 
first  of  which  contains  the  largest  and  most  beautiful, 
which  are  destined  for  the  European  markets;  the 
second  contains  such  as  arc  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  the  third  cont:  '<t, 

which   are  irregular   or   unripe.      '1  iro 

burned  ;    and    the   remain  for 

yielding  oil  by  pressure,      i  nld 

soon  corrupt,  were  they  not  moistened  with  lime 
water,  made  from  calcined  shells,  which  is  diluted 
with  salt  water  till  it  attains  the  consistence  of  pap. 
Into  this  mixture,  the  nutmegs,  contained  in  small 
baskets,  are  plunged  two  or  three  times,  till  they  arc 
completely  covered  over  with  the  liquor.  They  arc 
afterwards  laid  in  a  heap,  where  they  become  warm, 
and  lose  their  superfluous  moisture  by  evaporation. 
When  they  have  sweated  sufliciently,  they  are  pro- 
perly prepared  and  fit  for  a  sea  voyage. 

Tlie  natives  of  the  Banda  Island  preserve  the  fruit 
of  the  nutmeg-tree  entire,  in  the  following  manner. 
When  the  nut  is  nearly  ripe,  it  is  boiled  in  water  and 
pierced  with  a  needle  ;  it  is  then  laid  in  water  for  ten 
days,  to  soak,  till  it  has  lost  its  sharp  sour  taste,  and 
then  it  is  boiled  gently  in  syrup  of  sugar,  to  which 
a  little  lime  is  sometimes  added.  This  operation  Ls 
repeated  for  eight  days,  and  each  time  the  syrup  is 
removed.  The  fruit,  when  thus  preserved,  is  put  for 
the  last  time  into  a  tolerably  thick  syrup,  and  is 
kept  closed  down  in  earthen  pots. 

When  nutmegs  are  distilled  with  water,  they  yield 
a  large  quantity  of  essential  oil,  very  much  resembling, 
in  flavour,  the  spice  itself.  When  the  distillation  is 
completed,  an  insipid  substance  is  found  swimming 
in  the  water,  and  the  decoction  yields  an  extract  of 
an  unctuous  nature,  and  of  rather  a  bitter  taste.  The 
whole  virtue  of  nutmegs  may  be  extracted  by  infusion, 
while  very  little  of  it  is  elevated  in  distillation:  con- 
sequently, the  spirituous  extract  retains  the  flavour  of 
the  spice  to  a  large  extent.  When  nutmegs  are 
heated  and  pressed,  they  yield  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  limpid  yellow  oil,  which  assumes  a  thicker 
consistence  on  cooling.  The  substance  sold  under 
the  name  of  oil  of  mace,  is  really  oil  of  nutmeg. 
There  are  three  qualities  of  it,  that  which  is  brought 
from  the  East  Indies  in  stone  jars  is  the  best ;  it  is 
of  a  thick  consistence,  with  the  colour  of  mace,  and  has 
an  agreeable  fragrant  smell.  A  second  sort,  which 
is  of  a  paler  colour,  and  much  inferior  in  quality,  is 
brought  from  Holland  in  solid  masses  of  a  flattish 
sqviare  figure.  The  inferior  sort,  generally  called  com- 
mon oil  of  mace,  is  an  artificial  composition  of  suet, 
palm  oil,  and  other  substances,  flavoured  with  a  littlo 
of  the  genuine  oil. 

Nutmegs  preserved  entire  are  presented  as  a  dessert 
by  the  natives  of  Banda  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  India 
sometimes  cat  them  when  they  drink  tea.  Some  use 
nothing  but  the  pulp  ;  others  chew  the  mace,  but 
they  generally  throw  away  the  kernel,  which  is  really 
the  nutmeg.  Many  who  perform  sea  voyages  to  the 
north,  chew  nutmegs  every  morning. 
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COSSACK  HOUSi:  OF  LORDS. 

Extract  or  a  Lettkr  rttou  CiiAKKorr,  in  thk 
Ukeainc 

At  the  period  of  my  arrivul  in   •'       ■ 
body  of  the   nohility    in   ihr   1' 
there  for  the  : 

aiul  t-lf-itiiii;  t  I  .  , 

in  1  ii.t»c   U"   I  1    tliat   there   are    any 

iuiii  ^^  of  the    -  1    thii    quarter  of  the 

globe,  or  that  the  Autocrat  of  KoMia  allows  any  por- 
tion of  his  lirgi:s  even  the  shadow  of  independence.  I 
cannot  do  better,  tliercfore,  than  undeceive  yua  by 
•ending  you  a  rejKirt  of  the  deliberationa  of  the 
'  H'uidor'  of  the  Ukraine, — at  leiut  of  isuch  of  them 
M  fell  under  my  own  observation  while  staying  here. 

Charkoff  haa  iti  own  '  Dvoranttva  ^obranie'  (House 
of  A«s>-iiibly  for  the  Lords),  a  building  priiicipally 
fitted  up  with  a  gpariuu*  hall,  and  roomi  leading  into 
It.  This  hall  i«  made  use  of,  not  only  for  the  delibera- 
tions and  acts  of  the  nobility,  but  for  ballii,  ban- 
quets, J'>.e.,  during  the  session  of  the  Wuidor.  Along 
the  sides  uf  the  hall  is  a  range  of  chairs  and 
tables,  covered  with  preen  cloth,  for  the  representa- 
tives of  the  eleven  circles  of  the  Ukraine.  ()ver  <  uch 
table  there  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  each  circle 
painted  on  the  wall ;  those  of  "  Vaiki,"  for  instance, 
are  a  couple  of  plums  and  pears,  designating  that  it 
abounds  in  fruit ;  the  arms  of 'Sjurni"  (literally  »af  A*), 
are  a  brace  of  sacks,  in  allusion  to  the  origin  of  the 
name,  as  well  as  of  the  wealth  of  the  district,  which 
was  a  place  of  deposit  chosen  by  (he  Cossacks  of  that 
quarter  for  their  predatory  spoils  and  well-filled  bags. 
The  High  Marshal  of  the  circle  presides  at  each  table, 
and  the  '  Gubrrnski-PreduoditelDvorantsva  (Citand 
Marshal  of  the  Emperor),  who  acts  on  every  i>cca$iou 
as  the  representative  of  the  whole  nobihty  pf  the  pro- 
vince, is  the  Lord  President  of  the  house.  The  session 
at  which  I  was  present  mustered  a  couple  of  hundreds 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  ou  tlte  days  of  their. meetings 
the  apace  in  front  of  the  house  was  crowded  with  a 
larger  concourse  of  equipages  than  I  have  ever  seen 
in  Abingd(m  Street,  or  in  front  of  the  Luxembourg. 

The  appearance  of  the  house,  when  a.<i$emblcd,  was 
quite  equal  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Paris.  The 
xnembers'  costume  consisted  of  an  elegant  uniform  of 
green,  with  crimson  collars  and  cuffs  embroidered  in 
gold,  and  swords  in  silver  scubbards.  ,  .  .  There  was 
no  want  of  life  in  the  proceedings ;  speech  followed 
upon  speech  in  rapid  succeKsion,  and  the  eloquence  of 
■everal  of  the  itpeakers  was  much  commended  to  me. 
Whenever  a  written  proposition  or  resolution,  or  the 
record  of  an  election,  or  an  ofhcial  intimation  from 
the  government  was  read,  the  old  Cossack  custom,  of 
■triking  the  floor  or  one  of  the  tables  with  a  sword, 
was  never  omitted  ;  the  party  whose  duty  it  was  to 
read  it,  came  forward,  and  walked  up  to  each  of  the 
four  comers  of  the  hall  in  succession,  where  he  sepa- 
rately read  it  with  due  solemnity.  On  several  occa- 
■ion«  I  observed  that  these  communications  caused 
great  agitation  among  the  members,  and  those  who 
delivered  their  sentiments  upon  them  were  interrupted 
St  times  by  boisterous  cries  and  tumultuous  luove- 
mcnU  throughout  the  hall.  I  thought  there  would 
have  been  no  end  to  the  loud  acclamations  which 
accompanied  the  farewell  speech  of  one  of  the  Kova- 
leffiky  family,  who  had  filled  the  ofTice  of  High 
Marshal  f(jr  the  last  three  years,  and  now  laid  it  down. 
His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  acknowledged  his  sense 
of  the  cordial  support  he  had  nceived  from  his 
colleagues.  The  whide  house,  rising  frum  their  scats, 
rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  hall  and  crowded  close 
round  the  spwaker  wh«n«vtr  he  elicited  their  applause. 


They  were  loud  in  soliciting  the  Marshal  to  announce 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  new  election,  but  he  was 
as  decided  in  dcrliniug  the  h<>D(>ur. 

After  peace   was   restored,   the  several   candidates 

forward,  made  their  bows  to  the  house,  and  were 

.  i-d  with  more  or   less  favour,  uecording   a.s  they 

liar  or  otherwise.    Some,  who  were  cordially 

d  their  hands  ou  their  hearts,  and  addressed 

a  lew  words  to  the  house.  Hut  one  of  them,  who  was 
probably  prompted  by  vanity  rather  than  by  the  con- 
viction that  members  were  at  his  back,  was  over- 
whelmed by  an  unanimous  shout  of  '  Vvolnaim! 
Vvolitaimy  (We  will  have  n^iie  of  him  !)  The  house 
then  proceeded  to  the  bullgt,  on  which  occasion  each 
circle  came  forward  at  the  call  of  their  names  to  ballot  ; 
and  the  majority  of,  balls  was  in  favour  of  General 
Rachinanoff,  who  had  1  jO  out  of  2UU.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  election  was  received  with  a  storm  of 
plaudits,  which  the  veteran  was  not  present  to  enjoy. 

You  will  now  see  that  this  Cossack  House  of  Lords 
is  by  no  means  of  so  tumc  and  insignificant  a  charac- 
ter as  you  would  have  been  apt  to  conclude.  The 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  Ukraine  has,  I  admit,  the 
power  of  approving  or  rejecting  the  appointments  made 
by  the  house  ;  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  no 
noble  in  government  pay  has  a  seat  in  the  house,  and 
that  strenuous  attempts  are  fre(|ueiitly  made  to  main- 
tain an  election  which  is  unpalatable  to  the  "  powers 
that  be."  To  such  a  length  indeed  has  the  house  at 
times  asserted  its  independence,  that  it  has  more  than 
once  been  a  question  with  them  whether  the  Ukraine 
should  not  be  blotted  out  altogether  from  the  list  of 
provinces,  and  parcelled  out  among  its  neighbours. 

In  former  .days  every  nobleman  in  the  province, 
whether  great  or  small,  was  entitled  to  take  his  seat  ; 
but  an  ukase  was  iss'u<;d  several  years  ago,  forbidding 
any  lord  to  sit  in  the  "  Wuidor,"  who  was  not  pro- 
prietor of  a  hundred  serfs  or  upwards.  A  short  time 
however  after  this  rule  was  laid  down,  a  nobleman 
insisted  upon  being  admitted  into  the  house  who  had 
not  quite  the  stipulated  number  of  dependants,  count- 
ing upon  his  po|>ularity  and  influence  to  carry  hira 
through.  As  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance  in 
the  houi^c  he  was  instantly  denounced  by  a  rich 
ai-istocratical  colleague,  who  heartily  detested  him,  and 
wos  called  npon  by  bis  foe  to  leave  the  house.  "  Vour 
charge  is  just,"  he  replied,  "  I  admit  tliut  I  have 
not  a  hundred  souls  at  my  call,  but  I  have  a  soul 
which  is  worth  a  thousand  such  as  yours  ;"  and  he 
straightway  ran  his  adversary  tlirough  with  his  sword. 
You  will  allow  that  such  scenes  as  this  have  somewhat 
"  too  much  life"  iu  them ;  but  tliey  are  types  of 
national  character.  D.  A. 


Payino  of  debts  is,  next  to  the  prace  of  God.  the  best 
means  in  the  world  to  deliver  you  from  a  lliouianil  tempta- 
tions to  sin  and  vanity.  Pay  your  ilebts,  ond  you  will  not 
have  wherewithal  to  purchase  a  costly  toy,  or  a  |iernicious 
pleasure.  Pay  your  dubis,  and  you  wiil  not  haxe  what 
to  lose  to  a  gamester.  In  one  wor'l,  pay  your  <lelit«,  niul  you 
will  of  necessity  abstain  from  many  induk'  .t  war 

apaiiist  the  spirit,  and  bring  you  into  capr  ,  and 

cannot  fail  to  end  in  your  utter  destiuct.oii,  imiii  ut  soul 
and  bodv. — Dblanv. 


Thr  accuracy  of  Milton,  in  speakine  of  angel  formi,  that 
lay  entraifed,  "Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the 
bruoUs  III  Valloiiibrosa,"  has  been  culled  in  question  by 
SDino  persons  ;  beeauie,  as  il"v  «  ,v,  ilie  trees  uro  all  «\ur- 
f;rcen  in  those  wotxls.     But      '  /i   observes  that  Mil- 

ton  was    riKht,    it  seems,   i:  ndinu:    for   bi)U.nials 

state  that  nolhin^  makes  more  litter  than  the  shcddjiii;  of 
leaves,  which  replace  themselves  by  others,  on  tbo  pUiits 
styled  evergreen;  ihcse  change  like  every  other  tree,  but 
only  do  not  change  all  at  once  and  remain  stript  till  spring. 
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Chelmsford  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns 
in  Essex,  being  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county, 
and  in  the  direct  route  of  hravellers  from  London  to 
Colchester  and  Harwich,  and  also  to  many  parts  of 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  In  it  is  held  the  election  for 
the  county  members ;  and  also  the  assizes,  general 
quarter  sessions,  petty  sessions,  county  courts,  &c., 
some  of  them  alternate-ly  with  Colchester. 

In  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Chelmsford 
was  possessed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  but  the 
town  was  of  no  importance  until  a  bridge  was  built 
over  the  river  Can,  by  which  the  high  road  to  other 
parts  of  Essex  was  made  to  pass  through  Chelmsford. 
About  the  year  I'.'OO,  a  market-place  was  established 
here,  and  from  that  time  it  assumed  some  degree  of 
importance  in  the  agricultural  affairs  of  the  county  5 
but  it  has  never  Iwen  a  manufacturing  town. 

The  neighbourhood  surrounding  Chelmsford  is  ex- 
tremely pleasant,  and  the  soil  very  fruitful  in  the  pro- 
duction of  various  kinds  of  grain.  The  town  is 
situatt'd  in  a  hollow,  being  approached  from  all  sides 
by  a  descent.  The  river  Can  flowing  from  the  north- 
west, passes  near  the  town,  and  meets  the  Chelmer,  a 
small  river  from  whence  the  town  takes  its  name. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  conduit,  supplied 
with  a  continuous  and  copious  stream,  derived  from  a 
spring  named  Burgess's  Well,  situated  near  the  town. 
This  conduit  appears  to  have  existed  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  its  exact  age  is  not  known.  It  has  four 
pipes  on  the  four  sides,  one  to  each,  and  from  each 
pipe  flows  a  perpetual  stream  of  the  purest  water.  On 
one  of  the  sides  was  formerly  this  inscription  : — 

This  conduit,  in  one  minute,  runs  one  hogshead  and  a 
half  and  four  Rations  and  a  half;  and  in  one  day,  two 
thouiand  two  hundred  and  lixty-two  hogsheads  and  fifty- 
four  gallons. 

About  seventy  years  ago.  Sir  William  Mildmay 
left  two  hundred  pounds,  the  interest  of  which  was 
to  keep  the  conduit  in  repair  ;  and  it  was  rebuilt 
in  1814  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants:  channels  of 
pure  water  flow  from  the  conduit  through  the  princi- 


pal streets,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  tleanlinca 
and  health  of  the  town.  In  addition  to  the  supply  of 
water  obtained  from  the  conduit,  a  fine  spring  bubbles 
up  in  another  part  of  the  town.  Tliefe  w  iilsn  plenty 
of  water  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  it  is  found,  that 
in  order  to  obtain  it  jf  good  quality,  it  is  necessary  to 
bore  entirely  through  the  stratum  called  London  clay, 
which  is  in  some  jjlaces  three  hundred  feet  in  thick- 
ness. It  is  by  such  means  that  some  commodious 
baths,  built  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  are  snpplied. 
The  Chelmsford  shire-hall  is  a  commodious  and 
handsome  structure,  and  was  built  in  1792  by  Mr. 
Johnson.  In  consequence  of  the  building  having 
been  completed  much  within  the  estimated  expense,  (a 
very  unusual  circumstance  in  such  matters)  the  in- 
habitants voted  the  architect  a  valuable  silver  cup,  ai 
a  token  of  their  respect  and  satisfaction.  It  is  a  square 
building,  with  four  three-quarter  Ionic  columns,  sup- 
porting a  pediment.  An  open  space  on  the  ground- 
floor  IS  occupied  by  market-people  and  corn-dealers. 
There  arc  two  session  rooms,  a  jury  room,  an  assembly 
room,  and  other  commodious  apartments. 

A  free  grammar  school  was  founded  at  Chelmsford, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  compliance  with 
a  memorial  presented  to  him  by  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town.  The  school  was  placed  under  the 
government  of  the  memorialists,  and  was  to  remain 
in  their  families  for  ever,  for  which  a  kind  of  charter 
of  incorporation  was  granted  to  them. 

There  are  two  charity  schools,  each  more  than  a 
century  old.  The  dresses,  the  mode  and  extent  of 
education,  the  salaries  of  the  master  and  matron,  &c., 
are  similar  to  those  of  other  charity  schools  else- 
where. There  are  also  schools  appointed  by  the 
County  of  Essex  Society ;  as  well  as  a  national  school 
and  an  infant  school. 

Among  the  places  of  worship  at  Chelmsford,  are, 
the  parochial  church,  and  chapels  or  meeting-houses 
for  the  various  denominations  of  Baptists,  Wesleyuns, 
Old  and  New  Independents,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends.     The  church  is  a  fine  stately  fabric,  forming 
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by  far  the  most  ditUngtiithetl  ornament  of  the  town. 

"»<  first  built  is  not  known  j  but  a 

II    of    tlie    present     building    was 

rcoiirdeil   in  nn  in- 

M'liK'nlii,  but  many  of 

llu-    irliiTB    uro    Mi>w  dot'accd,  and    the    only   legible 

Words  arr  the  fulluwing  :— 

I'niy  for  the  (food  ciUle  of  all  tbo  tovntbepe  ofChelmyt- 

f.,L,l  i\.r.  1,.',  i,....„  l.iKTal  willerii  and  prw ■■'  '■  '-    rs 

for  ...  .  them  that  I 

'  'lo  ....  it  ....  ill  ;..,  w_.  ...  ,  ,.r 

L'jrd  I.  (bousand  iiii.  hundretb  xxiiii. 

Tl>e  length  of  the  inside  of  the  church  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  of  the  nave  one  hundred 
and  two  feet  :  t'  '  h  is  fifty-four  feet. 

When  the  rlu  .   Mr.  Wriplit.  in  big 

c  \  ...n,  in 

I  ind 


painied  or 


1, 


M  uway  at  tliat  time 

^t'lii    window   is  of 

Tiuhin  ;  it  occu- 

■  arl,  believed  to 

i)f  the  eburch. 

,  frum  Lis  birth 

-.1  ox- 

\.CC|)t 


by  11. 0  liaii  Is  •-•!   i;4!:uiaiiCL-  and  laualicjia. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  ca-e  :  the  mistaken  zeal 
of  that  ago  professed  to  ciuantl  with  everything  that 
savoured  of  an  episcopal  or  stati-  furm  of  worship.  In 
ICll,  the  Puritan  p-irl lament  issued  an  ordinance,  by 
wliich  all  "  scandalous  pictures  "  should  be  removed 
from  churches,  and  this  beautiful  window  was  doomed 
to  de:-truction.  The  rector  and  churchwardens, 
however  unwilling  to  deprive  the  church  of  such  an 
ornament,  were  forced  to  comply,  and  they  removed 
most  of  the  painted  subjects  from  the  window, 
and  replaced  them  with  new  glass.  But  the  mob, 
acting  from  the  violent  impulses  which  so  often 
influence  assemblies  of  uneducated  persons,  were 
not  satisfied  with  this,  and  proceeded  to  beat  down 
and  deface  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  window,  by 
attacking  it  with  stones,  slicks,  and  other  weapons. 

Part  of  the  body  of  the  church  is  modern,  and  was 
erected  to  supply  the  place  of  the  ancient  walls  which 
partly  fell  down  in  January,  1800:  in  the  repairs,  the 
ancient  style  of  the  building  was  tolerably  well  pre- 
•er\ed,  but  the  inside  was  modernized  and  elegantly 
finished  ;  and  the  church  was  re-npenid  in  September, 
180.3.  A  massive  square  tower  rises  from  the  west 
end  of  the  church,  with  battlements  and  piimacles  at 
the  four  coriicr.s  ;  and  on  the  top  is  a  lantern,  with  u 
•baft : — the  tower  contains  a  peal  of  teu  bells. 

There  are  a  county  jraol,  and  n  hou'i-  of  correction, 
near  the  town.  rut  com- 

partment-for  tli  1  the  front 

i*  the  gaoler's  house,  and  wiibin  tlic  walls  an  infirm- 
ary and  chapel ;  the  prisoners  are  employed  in  various 
kinds  of  work,  the  profits  of  which  are  applied  towi^rds 
the  support  of  the  csUbUsbmcnt.  A  house  of 
correction,  built  in  180C,  is  now  only  used  for 
convicted  female  prisoners,  its  former  oflice  being  now 
filled  by   the  new    cousc  of  correction.     This  latu-r 


bnili'jnc   ii>    capable   of  r> 
wliiiiu  '.'Ih  may  be  confiii 

pr, 

a  ' 

h<. 
tl. 

C" 

f..r  .     , 


'2t)4  prisoners,  of 

rate  ceil'i.    It  com- 

'ingfrom 

i>    of  the 

the  centre  of  which  is 

jg  a  neat  chapel,   and 

1  court-yards   or  areas 

the  prisunerx.  In  eight 


213  persons  at  one  time  ;  m  two  others  ore  capstans, 
and  in  one  a  windlass  and  machinery  for  raising  water  • 
there  are  fourteen  day-rooms,  two  of  which  are  used 
as  workshops  for  shoe-makers;  eight  store-rooms,  one 
of  which  is  used  as  a  work-room  for  tailors;  an 
infirmary,  a  lazaretto,  a  bath,  and  other  olliecs.  Two 
of  the  tread-wheels  arc  attached  to  a  mill  which 
grinds  corn  for  the  use  of  this  prison,  the  county 
gaol,  and  the  house  of  correction  at  Barking. 

Chelmsford,  although  a  considerable  piacc  with 
respect  to  county  influence,  has  not  the  privilege  of 
sending  members  to  parliament. 

The  town  is  favourably  distinguished  by  the  liberal 
extent  to  which  iU  inhabitants  support  charitable 
institution*  for  the  rehef  of  the  needy  and  nlliicted. 


THE  ROOK. 


boufihs, 


ShooM  T  mv  "ten!!  turn  tnthe  nirnt  «eat. 
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of  these  yards  arc  tread  wheels,  furnishing  labour  for 


Those  persons  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
rookery,  and  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  pursuits 
of  the  busy  community  therein  ;  who  have  watched 
the  patient  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  their  love  of 
justice,  their  habits  of  order  and  regularity,  their 
attachment  to  their  home,  the  punishment  of  offenders 
against  their  established  laws  and  ctistoms  ;  with  the 
amicable  intercourse  which  appears  to  be  kept  up 
amongst  them  by  means  of  messengers  dispatched 
from  nest  to  nest ;— such  persons  will  readily  agree  with 
us,  that  many  a  good  and  useful  lesson,  and  many  a 
virtue  necessary  to  be  practised  by  ourselves,  may  be 
learned  from  them,  if  we  are  not  too  proud  to  notice 
such  instructors.  The  incessant  cawings,  and  appa- 
rent contentions  among  these  birds  during  the  time  in 
which  they  arc  occupied  with  the  preparation  of  their 
nests,  may  have  given  them  the  character  of  a  noisy 
and  quarrelsome  race  ;  but  we  feel  inclined  to  defend 
them  from  this  charge,  and  to  assert  that  the  contests 
observed  at  this  period  arise  generally,  if  not  wholly, 
from  the  disposition  of  the  younger  pairs  to  encroach 
upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  older  rooks  ; 
which  disposition  is  checked  and  punished  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  their  seniors  ;  and  thus  a  clamour 
and  outcry  are  raised,  as  of  general  war. 

The  rook  has  been  named  by  Linnaius,  Corvus  fru- 
gilegus,  or  corn-gatherer,  as  the  latter  word  implies;  its 
plumage  is  of  a  fine  glossy  black,  while  the  sides  of 
the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  very  rich  blue.  The  beak 
is  straight,  and  the  skin  which  suirouuds  it  is  of  a 
light  gray  colour  :  this  skin  is  covered  with  hairs  in 
the  young  bird  ;  but  in  the  old,  the  hairs  are  exchanged 
for  a  scaly  kind  of  coating.  This  seems  to  be  a 
natural  habit  of  the  bird  ;  though  it  is  accounted  for 
by  some  naturalists,  on  the  supposition  that  the  con- 
stant digging  for  food  gradually  wears  away  the  hairy 
covering  which  the  young  birds  possess  :  other  crea- 
tures, however,  dig  as  laboriously  as  they  do,  and  with- 
out injury  to  the  fur  or  feathers  with  which  they  ni»y 
be  clothed  ;  so  that  we  can  scarcely  stipposc  the  rook  to 
suffer  from  its  exertion  in  this  respect.  The  length  of 
a  full  grown  rook  is  about  nineteen  inches,  and  the 
width  across  the  wings  thirty-eight  inches.  The  weight 
is  generally  about  nineteen  ounces. 

The  character  of  the  rook  is  that  of  a  cheerful,  in- 
dustrious, early-rising  bird  :  that  man  is  a  mo.st  indus- 
trious one  who  can  get  to  his  work  before  him  j  for  he 
is   up  with  the  early  dawn,  and  off  to  the  newly- 
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ploughed  flcldi,  uttering  his  nol«y  «ong  a«  he  rcu*. 
III!  is  however  scarcely  sntinfifd  till  the  teaiim  are 
a-fit'lil,  and  seemH  by  his  iin|)utient  cawing  to  reprove 
the  delay  of  the  ruHtic  ;  but  when  they  are  onee  arrived, 
and  have  bej^un  their  neeuHtoined  ta«k,  he  in  not  ilow 
(ir  sliy  of  aiding  them  to  file  utiiioHt  of  hit  power. 
I'l'iirlcANly  and  indefatigubly  he  follows  the  plouf{ii, 
pickiii);  up  the  grnbii  ami  worms  with  avidity,  and 
tliu»  rendering  an  essential  service  to  the  fanner  ;  but 
his  services  in  this  way  are  not  confined  to  tlie  plou^h- 
in^t-season.  When  the  young  wheat  is  springing  up, 
nil  when  it  presents  to  the  inexperienced  eye,  an  uni- 
form healthy  appearance,  the  sagacious  rook  by  «)me 
onderful  iniitinet  beyond  our  comprehension,  is 
sure  to  detect  a  great  number  of  unhealthy  blades, 
at  the  root  of  each  of  which  the  grub  of  the  cock- 
chafer, or  of  some  other  injurious  earth-caterpillar, 
is  carrying  on  its  work  of  destruction.  Upon  these 
larM)>  he  feeds ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  prefers  an 
iiiMi'ct  diet  to  unyolher,  however  the  calls  of  hunger  may 
snmctimeH  urge  him  to  seek  for  other  means  of  sub- 
sistince.  We  cannot  deny  that,  in  very  hot  summers, 
or  in  very  severe  winters,  when  few  inscc^ts  can  be 
found,  the  rook  is  a  corn-eater,  and  also  a  great  enemy 
to  a  newly-set  potatoe-crop,  but  this  he  is  not  from 
preference,  but  from  necessity.  When  all  other  means 
fail,  and  the  ground  is  hardened  by  frost,  or  by  a  long 
continuance  of  dry  weather,  there  is  no  other  resource 
for  these  famished  birds  :  we  have  seen  them  at  such 
times  literally  covering  the  sides  of  a  wheat-rick,  and 
using  all  their  strength  in  endeavouring  to  pull  out  the 
lars  of  corn.  They  would  not  cot  grain  in  this  state 
nless  impelled  by  hunger  to  do  so ;  for  they  are  found 
ly  those  who  have  tamed  them,  and  have  made  the 
rial,  to  reject  it,  except  after  long  fasting,  and  to 
show  no  regard  for  corn,  except  such  as  has  undergone 
the  malting  process.  The  question  has  often  been 
asked,  "  Is  the  farmer  a  gainer  or  a  loser  by  these 
birds?"  W'ithout  attempting  to  maintain  that  the  rook 
does  little  or  no  mischief,  we  arc  yet  of  opinion 
that  the  insects  he  lives  on  would  do  much  more. 

From  its  sometimes  eatiii^  grains  and  other  scuds  (says 
Solby)  the  rook  has  been  erroneously  vioweil  in  the  lijjht  of 
an  eiieiiiy  by  most  huabamlmen ;  and  in  several  districts, 
attempts  have  been  made  eillior  to  banish  it  or  to  extirpate 
tilt'  l)roi-(l.  But  wherever  this  measure  has  been  carried 
into  etlect,  the  most  serious  injury  to  tlio  corn  and  other 
crops  has  invariably  followed,  from  tho  unchecked  devasta- 
tions of  tho  grub  and  cateriiiUar.  As  exporioiKx'  is  the  sure 
test  of  utility,  a  change  of  conduct  has,  in  consequence, 
boon  partially  adopted,  and  some  farmers  now  find  the  eii- 
eouraKoraent  of  tho  breed  of  rooks  to  bo  greatly  to  their  in- 
terest, in  freeing  their  lands  from  the  grub  of  the  cock- 
chafer, (Meloloiitha  vulgaris)  an  insect  very  abundant  in 
the  southern  counties.  In  Northumberland  it  is  of  great 
use  in  feeding  on  the  larvio  of  tlie  insect  commonly  known 
"ly  the  name  of  Harry  Longlegs  (Tipula  oleracea)  which  is 
Jticularly  destructive  to  grain  and  young  clover. 
In  severe  weather,  especially  after  a  heavy  fall  of 
ow,  rooks  frequent  the  sea-shore,  where  they  feed 
in  small  sca-iish,  particularly  the  common  muscle, 
u  order  to  break  tho  shell  of  this  fish,  the  clever 
bird  flies  aloft  with  it  to  a  height  of  about  fifty  feet,  and 
then  lets  it  fall  on  a  rocky  place,  and  quickly  descends 
for  his  prey.  If  he  be  not  successful  in  breaking  the 
shell  at  once,  he  will  try  again  and  again,  till  he  has 
accomplished  his  purpose  ;  and  this  he  has  much  difli- 
culty  in  doiug   when  the  wind  is  high  and  the  shell  is 

I  carried  out  of  its  proper  direction. 
The  patience  and  assiduity  of  these  birds  are  put  to  a 
severe  test  during  the  nesting  season.  They  have  often 
to  make  long  excursions  in  order  to  procure  food  for 
taicir  young,  and  with  all  their  intlustry  they  can 
Icarcely  appease  the  cravings  of  five  yotmg  birds,  who 


day.     In  a  hot  and  dry  season,  it  frequently  happen* 

that  the  young  birds  p<-rii>h  with  hit -     - 

labours  of  the  parent  birds,  nor  thi 

they  then  acquire  being  adequate  to  lU'-  supply  ui  kUku 

necessities. 

Till-  :  uce  and  U' 

funii.si,  :    lesson,  u.. 

rend,  where  rooks  abound  us  they  dn  in  '  iry. 

Uut  its  untiring  activity  is  chiefly  reni.i  ,  tin; 

Construction  of  its  nest.  It  is  well  known  that  of  all 
the  trees  of  the  forest  and  grove  the  elm  is  the  riHik's 
favourite  ;  on  its  lofty  branches  he  prefers  to  build  ; 
and  though  he  has  been  known  to  make  his  dwelling 
in  the  ouk,  whose  wide  and  branching  head  airords 
like  facilities  for  the  erection  of  bis  little  "  wicker 
castle,"  yet  it  is  by  no  means  usual  that  he  should 
seek  any  other  accommodation   for   his   i  xtd 

than    that  which   is  atlbrded  by  the  amj  '  of 

his  favourite  tree.  Dut  it  is  not  every  ti'<>  ;i  :t!i 
avenue  of  elms  that  will  suit  the  rook>  I'  :  •■• 
Notwithstanding   thi  ^    and    r<  of 

choracter  which  he  d;  i  bis  ordin  ,   he 

does  not  rashly  choose  the  home  of  his  future  (amity. 
Accompanied  by  his  mate  he  carefully  surveys  one 
tree  ofter  another,  minutely  inspecting  the  different 
branches,  with  an  air  of  extreme  caution  ;  and  this 
not  for  a  few  hours,  but  for  many  days.  When  the 
most  convenient  branch  is  at  length  selected,  the 
young  pair  sit  patiently  on  it  for  two  days  longer, 
apparently  deliberating  on  its  fitness  for  their  purpose, 
and  observing  in  what  way  it  is  alTected  by  the  winds 
and  weather.  Thus,  having  taken  every  precaution 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  their  future  progeny,  they  begin 
to  gather  materials  for  their  nest,  such  as  sticks  and 
fibrous  roots,  which  they  arrange  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner.  But  it  may  happen  that  on  an  ad- 
joining branch  there  lives  an  older  pair ;  and  as  the 
young  couple  soon  grow  weary  of  fetching  materials 
from  a  distance,  and  begin  to  supply  themselves  from 
the  neighbouring  nests,  their  company  is  by  no  means 
desired,  and  the  senior  birds,  both  in  punishment  of 
the  theft  and  to  get  rid  of  their  troublesome  neigh- 
bours, begin  an  attack  on  the  half- formed  nest,  and 
soon  succeed  in  its  demolition.  The  young  pair,  little 
discouraged  by  this  disaster,  immediately  set  about 
the  choice  of  another  branch  ;  and  having  found  by 
c.vperience  that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  they  no 
longer  molest  the  other  birds,  but  potiently  c<dlect  the 
requisite  supply  %i  materials  from  the  surrounding 
fields  and  hedges  ;  and  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
thievish  profiensities  of  other  young  beginners,  who, 
like  themselves,  are  at  first  anxious  to  furnish  their 
nests  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  they  separate  ; 
and  while  one  flies  to  fetch  materials,  the  other  re- 
mains to  watch  over  them,  and  to  drive  away  ap- 
proaching pilferers.  A  commodiotis  nest  being  now 
prepared,  and  duly  furnished  with  a  lining  of  soft 
gras.<?,  the  female  begins  to  lay  her  eggs,  and  from  that 
instant  hostilities  are  at  an  end  ;  no  thief  will  now 
venture  to  molest  her,  and  she  is  allowed  to  rear  her 
y(;ung  brood  in  tranquillity  and  peace.  During  this 
season  she  is  never  long  absent  from  her  nest :  the 
male  bird  brings  food  to  her  as  well  as  to  the  young 
ones,  until  the  latter  are  old  enough  to  be  left  without 
danger,  when  both  parents  are  employed  in  supplying 
their  wants.  When  the  young  birds  are  fledged,  and 
have  left  the  nest,  the  parents  no  longer  retain  any 
remembrance  of  or  affection  towards  them  ;  the  old 
birds  keep  possession  of  the  same  nest  during  suc- 
ceeding seastms,  returning  to  it  in  the  autumn,  appa- 
rently for  the  purpose  of  repairing  it  and  ?'  '  Mg 
it  to  bear  the  winter's  storm?,  and  in  i  ug 
spring  they  riiakc  the  necessary  prcparalious  tur  rear- 
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11.  •'    r  family.  The  birds  whiih  were  hatrhrd  the 

|)r'  >ar  are  in  the   mean  time  prepiuing   their 

111  -  itame  nuikcry,  or  they  have  joined  a  body 

ot  .-  to  uiioiher  grove.     To   attempt  an   cn- 

traii..-  !..  Ltiolhrr  rookery  would  be  to  them  a  vain 
and  fruitless  proceeding  ;  for  friendly  and  siK-iol  as 
(he  rooks  are  to  birds  of  their  own  eoniniuuity,  they 
alt  unite  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  another  rook  into 
their  siK'iely,  and  to  punish  with  due  severity  the 
unwelcome  intruder. 

\Ve  know  not  the  motives  which  lead  a  body  uf 
rooks  to  emigrate  from  their  homes  :  perhaps  the 
community  has  increased  to  an  inconvenient  extent, 
and  they  find  it  necessary  to  seek  another  neighbour- 
hood, where  the  supply  of  their  want.s  may  be  more 
certain  :  |>erhaps  they  like  nut  the  choKtisement  they 
are  continually  receiving  from  the  older  rooks,  and 
determine  to  seek  an  unmolested  spot,  where,  if  they 
have  not  the  advantage  of  pilfering  the  materials  for 
their  nest,  they  may  at  least  get  a  better  chance  of 
finishing  it  in  peace.  However  this  may  be,  we  soon 
observe  in  these  emigrants  the  same  attachment  to 
their  newly  found  home  which  they  had  previously 
evinced  for  their  native  dwelling, — the  same  orderly 
habits  arc  prevalent, — the  same  laws  of  justice  en- 
forced,— with  the  same  watchfulness  against  intrusion 
and  interference  on  the  part  of  others. 

There  is  something  very  pleasing  in  the  consitlera- 
tion  of  the  social  tie  whicli  unites  these  sagacious 
birds  into  one  community  :  a  friendly  feeling  is  mani- 
fested throughout  the  society  ;  if  a  fraud  be  com- 
mitted on  (me,  all  the  rest  are  ready  (o  unite  in  the 
punishment  of  the  offendiir  ;  if  the  rooks  are  feeding 
in  parties,  one  of  their  number  always  stands  sentinel, 
and  so  vigilant  is  he  in  the  performance  of  this  duty 
that  it  is  no  easy  mutter  to  get  within  shot  of  a 
foraging  party  :  hence  tlie  country  people  uflirm  that 
rooks  can  smell  gunpowder.  In  addition  to  these 
marks  of  social  feeling,  we  observe  that  amicable  mes- 
sages appear  to  be  constantly  pas^'ing  in  a  rookery  ; 
and  as  there  is  little  doubt  of  birds  being  able  to  com- 
municate intelligence  in  their  own  peculiar  manner, 
we  may  fairly  suppose  that  these  messages  convey  to 
the  several  members  of  the  community  such  tidings 
as  have  reference  to  their  united  welfare. 

After  the  young  rooks  have  taken  the  wing,  there 
is  a  general  desertion  of  the  nesting-trees ;  but  the 
families  return  to  theni  frequently  ;  and  in  October 
they  roost  in  them  and  repair  their  old  dwellings.  In 
winter  the  forest  niay  be  called  their  habitation  ;  but, 
instead  o(  forgetting  their  nests,  thvy  visit  them  every 
day,  and,  cawing  in  a  softened  and  melancholy  tcme, 
•eem  to  regret  the  ravages  which  a  bleak  and  stormy 
season  has  made  in  their  beloved  home.  Thus,  from 
year  to  year,  the  rook  is  an  inhabitant  of  our  country, 
and  joins,  not  inharmoniously,  in  the  «oftcr  music  of 
our  groves  j  while  in  many  other  countries  he  is  cmly 
a  visitant,  announcing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia 
the  return  of  summer,  and  to  those  of  France  the  ap- 
proach of  their  winter  season.  The  rook  is  found  as 
far  north  an  the  milder  parts  of  Sweden,  but  he  is 
■oon  drivfii  from  thence  by  the  severity  of  the  winter. 
In  thru  >n  they  assemble  in  flights   so   de.ise 

u%  to  <i..  uir  ;   and  on  this  occasion  they  have 

no  objection  to  join  company  with  the  common 
crow,  the  jackdaw,  and  the  starling. 

In  extensive  rookeries  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
thin  their  numbers  by  shooting  many  of  the  young 
rr>uks  every  season.  The  time  chosen  for  this  purpose 
is  when  the  birds  have  left  their  nest,  but  remain  on 
the  branches,  unable  to  fly  far  from  their  homes. 
The  diversion,  if  it  can  b*  called  such,  seems  a  very 
poor  and  unworthy  one,  exercised  as  it  i»  agaiuot  a 


race  of  birds  who  have  fearlessly  assembled  near  our 
dwellings,  and  whose  labour*  are  of  such  essential 
service  to  the  agriculturist.  There  is  something  very 
cowardly  too,  in  attacking  a  creature  which  can 
neither  defend  itself  nor  seek  safety  in  flight.  It  ia 
alhrmed  by  some  naturalists  that  were  the  cruel 
practice  of  shooting  the  young  birds  altogether  dis- 
continued, there  would  be  no  sensible  increase  in  the 
number  of  nests  in  a  rookery  ;  for,  when  the  birds 
found  themselves  too  numerous  in  ime  society,  they 
would  quickly  form  another,  and  emigrate  to  some 
distant  spot,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  more 
commodious  dwelling.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  may 
surely  hope  to  find  the  custom  of  rook  shooting 
gradually  abandoned,  for  no  one  would  follow  so 
cruel  a  sport  for  the  mere  jileusure  alTorded  by  it, 
unctmnected  with  the  advantace  of  keeping  down  the 
number  of  the  birds.  The  tlcHh  of  the  rook  is  bitter 
and  unfit  for  food,  und  though  the  young  birds  arc 
sometimes  eateii,  they  offer  little  attraction  to  the 
s]M)rtsman  on  this  account ;  the  usual  method  of 
placing  them  at  table  is  in  the  form  of  a  pasty,  (for 
which  purpose  the  rooks  are  skinned,  in  c>rder  to 
remove  in  some  measure  the  bitter  flavour  peculiar 
to  them,)  but  even  in  this  form  they  make  but  a 
sorry  dish,  und  arc  generally  despised.  When  there- 
fore the  advantages  connected  with  the  increase  of 
rooks  are  properly  understt)od,  the  farmer  will  doubt- 
less be  found  protecting  instead  of  maiming  and 
destroj'ing  the  young  progeny. 

^Ve  feel  quite  eertitiii  (says  Bir>bup  Stanley,  in  his  very 
pleating  and  usetui  little  Muik  uii  HiuU*,)  tliat  unstrikiig 
a  lair  liuUiice,  the  ail\aiita|;c  will  be  in  laxouruf  preserMiig 
the  rooks;  and  that  if  evury  iiestweiu  pulled  to  pieees,  l\m 
lariiiers  would  &0011  do  all  ill  ihtir  power  to  iiniuee  the  ol<l 
birds  to  rcbuill  llieiii ;  fiiiitillg  out,  wlieii  loo  laie,  that  their 
crops  iui(;ht  suffer  the  fate  wliicli  beli-U  an  eiilMc  (halilet  111 
Germany,  and  which  was  once  neaiJy  dcpriwil  of  lis  airn 
har\e»l,  hyan  order  to  kill  ilia  rooks  iiaviiiy  been  Ke'ierally 
obeyed;  the  iniineiliato  consequence  being  an  iiien-ase  of 
grubs  and  their  depredalioiis.  tor  allowing  thai  llie  rook 
may  do  an  occasional  injury  to  the  husbamliuaii,  it  confers 
beneilts  in  a  far  greater  pio])orlion,  and  to  an  extent  of 
which  few  are  aware.  Many  provinces  in  Franco  were  so 
ravai5ed  by  grubs,  that  a  premium  was  offereil  by  govern- 
ment lor  the  best  iiiude  of  ensuring  their  destruction,  and 
and    yet   singularly    enough,    so    little    were    the    people 

acquainted  with  the   real  and  best  nielliolof  st    '  'iio 

lul^thl«f  that  when  iho  Revolution  broke  out,  ;i  \ 

with  murder  and  bloodshed  winch  tan  never  bi.  .„.,,  j...:ii, 
the  country  |>eople,  amongst  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction 
with  their  superiors,  alleged  their  being  fond  of  having 
rookoiies  near  their  houses;  and  in  one  instancct  a  raob 
of  these  misguided  and  ignorant  people,  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  the  principal  gentleman  in  their  neighbourhood, 
from  whence  they  dragged  liim,  and  hung  his  body  on  a 
gibbet, alter  which  they  attacked  the  rookery,  and  couUiiued 
to  shoot  the  rooks  amidst  loud  acclaiualionst'. 

In  concluding  our  account  of  rooks  in  their  social 
state,  as  they  dwell  in  large  communities  in  groves 
or  avenues  of  lofty  elms,  we  would  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  some  of  the  good  and  valuabl* 
habits  o(  these  birds.  Their  early  hours,  their  un- 
ceasing industry,  their  perseverance  in  overcoming 
dilTicultics,  and  their  love  of  home,  are  not  unworthy 
of  our  imitation.  Let  the  sight  of  a  rookery,  then, 
remind  us  of  our  duties  in  these  respects,  and  the 
busy,  cheerful,  noisy  community  will  not  exist  for  us 
in  vain. 

•  A  Familiur  //i«ory  nf  Birdi,  thtir  Saturt,  Ilabilinnd  ItuiinetM. 
Ily  K.  Sunlcy,  I). I).,  Lord  Utthop  of  Norwich;  President  o(  llie 
Linnsan  Sociclj. 

f  ^utiirijiiy  \lafaMiH*,  Vol.  I.,  p.  2H5. 
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THE  BANKS  OF  THE  TAMAR. 
I. 
There  are  but  few  rivers  in  England  more  celebrated 
for  romantic  and  beautiful  scenery  than  the  Tamar. 
This  river  forms,  nearly  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  IJcvon  and 
Cornwall,  the  former  occupying  the  eastern,  and  the 
latter  the  western  bank.  It  rises  in  the  parish  of 
Morwinstow,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Corn- 
wall. Soon  after  this  it  becomes  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  counties,  and  continues  so,  with  very 
little  interruption,  for  the  remainder  of  its  course, 
a  distance  of  about  forty  miles.  In  the  parish  of 
Werrington  it  has  Devonshire  on  both  banks,  and  the 
village  of  Werrington  on  its  western  side.  The 
Werrington  river,  which  rises  near  Trcmaine,  runs 
^rough  Werrington  Park,  and  falls  into  the  Tumar 
tear  the  upper  new  bridge.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
Tamar,  near  the  river,  are  the  Devonshire  parishes  of 
Pancrasweek,  Bridgenile,  Tetcot,  Lullincot,  St.  Giles 
on  the  Heath,  Lifton,  Bradstone,  Dunterton.  Milton 
Abbot,  Sydenham,  Beer  Ferrers,  Tamerton  Folist,  and 
St.  Budeaux.  The  Tamar  becomes  a  wide  estuary 
near  Beer  Alston,  and  further  on,  below  Saltash. 
which  is  on  the  Cornwall  side,  forms  the  harbour  of 
Ilainoaze,  falling  into  Cawsand  Bay,  between  Mount 
Kdgccumbe  on  the  Cornish  side,   and  Stonehouse  on 

I  that  of  Devonshire.  The  smaller  rivers  which  fall 
ito  the  Tamar,  besides  the  Werrington,  are  the 
^ck,  the  Derle.  the  Deer,  the  Cary,  the  Claw,  the 
yd,  and  the  Tavy. 
The  suurce  of  the  river  is  a  small  sjjring  rising  very 
sar  the  Bristol  Channel,  but  instead  of  flowing  north- 


ward,  the  few  miles  necessary  to  reach  that  channel,  the 
river  flows  nearly  in  a  southern  direction.     The  early 
portion  of  its  course  is  not  so  much  distinguished  for 
its  beauty  as  the  latter  portion  ;    and  we   may  pass 
over    it    until    we    come    to   the    neighbourhood    of 
Werrington.     Werrington  is  the  name  of  a  parish,  of 
a    town,    and   of  a   scat   behuiging   to   the   Duke  of 
Northumberland.     The  seat  is  on  the  western  side  of 
the  river,  and  was  formerly  possessed  by  a  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  sold  it,  in  1651,  to  Sir  William  Morrice, 
a  kinsman  of  (icneral  Monk.     These  gentlemen  were 
very  active  in  forwarding  the  Restoration  of  Charles 
the  Second,  on  whose  landing  at  Dover,  Mr.  Morrice 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.     He  was  after- 
wards appointed   secretary  of  state ;    but  preferring 
the    quiet    of   country    retirement,    he    withdrew    to 
Werrington   in    KifiS,    where    he    built    a    handsome 
library.      He  die<l  in    16/6.     A  descendant  of  this 
gentleman  sold  Werrington  to  the  Duke  of  Norfhum- 
berland.       The    situation    of    this    mansion    is    very 
beautiful,   commanding  a   richly  diversified   and   ex- 
pansive view  of  a  well  wmided  park,  with   the   river 
close  at  hand,  and  the  Dartmoor  hills  in  the  distance. 
The  river  next  passes  not  far  from   the  town  of 
Launceston,    the    county  town    for    Cornwall.     This 
town  is  distinguished  for  its  castle,  a  structure  whose 
mouldering  walls  enclose  a  large  extent  of  ground. 
The    principal    entrance    was    from    the    south-west, 
through  a  fortified  passage  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and   ten  in  width.     The  court  of  the  castle 
was  a  square  of  136  yards,  in  the  south-west  angle  of 
which  was  a  very  strong  round  tower,  from  whence  a 
terrace  proceeded  to  the  keep  or  citadel.     This  keep 
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an  iininen»e  artificial  conical  hill,  nearly  ninety 
feet  in  perpendicular  hi-ight,  about  three  huudred 
het  in  diaineter  at  its  baae,  and  ninely-ihree  at 
Hi  aummit.  The  walU  curroundiii);  the  coatle 
ooort  were  of  immense  thicknes*.  'I'his  caatlo  it 
•appoaed  to  have  been  built  by  William  Earl  of 
"^  and   Cornwall,   iu  the  rrign  of  William  the 

t  r.     As  our  present  object  is  more  the  banks 

of  the  iamar  than  the  towns  near  it,  we  shall  pass  on 
now  without  furllier  notice  of  Luunccston. 

After  paaaini;  at  no  great  distance  from  Lifton, 
Bradstone,  and  Dunterton,  the  Tamar  enters  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  Gnds- 
kigh  Cottage,  Milton  Abbot.  This  used  to  be  called 
Inneslegh,  and  was  an  ancient  possession  of  the 
Abbots  of  Tavistock,  who  had  a  park  here  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  the  Second,  and  to  whom  it  bad  been 
granted  by  the  family  of  the  Edgccumbes.  After  the 
disaolution  of  monasteries,  all  the  estates  of  the  Abbey 
of  Tavistock  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Rus§ella,  Dukes 
of  Bedford,  who  have  retained  possession  ever  since. 

The  estate  runs  on  both  sides  of  the  TaniHr,  and  in 
1810  the  noble  possessor  began  the  erection  of  a 
sweetly  picturesque  cottage,  under  the  management 
of  the  late  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville.  The  grounds  arc 
entered  by  a  rustic  lodge  ;  and  a  carriage  road  leads 
through  the  plantations  and  lawn  to  the  cottage,  the 
gabled  roofa,  tall  chimneys,  and  transom  windows 
of  which,  remind  the  spectator  of  the  mansion  of 
past  ages.  It  stands  upon  a  pleasant  slope,  descend- 
ing to  the  banks  of  the  Tamar.  In  the  grounds  is  a 
grotto,  commanding  a  view  of  the  woods  and  mea- 
dows on  the  river's  bank,  and  also  of  a  floating  bridge, 
managed  by  a  rope  and  windlass.  The  woods  iu  the 
neighbourhood  rise  in  very  picturesque  form  from  the 
water's  edge,  and  are  pierced  by  ascending  walks,  one 
of  which  leads  to  a  little  building  called  the  Swiss 
cottage,  a  picturesque  edifice  in  the  midst  of  a  sort  of 
Alpine  garden.  An  exterior  staircase  and  gallery 
lead  to  the  upper  apartments,  which  are  furnished,  in 
the  Swiss  fashion,  with  wooden  chairs  and  platters, 
bom  spoons,  &c.  From  the  gallery  of  this  cottage  an 
extensive  view  is  obtained  over  the  river,  woodlands, 
and  open  downs.  At  no  great  distance  are  seen 
rocks,  woods,  abrupt  declivities,  and  the  river  foam- 
ing over  rude  masses  of  stone, — forming  altogether 
a  highly  beautiful  prospect. 

After  passing  near  Sydenham,  the  Tamar  arrives 
at  Weirhcad,  where  it  first  begins  to  be  navigable. 
At  this  point  the  waters  of  the  Tamar  fall  over  a 
ledge  of  rocks  iu  a  rapid  and  sparkling  cascade. 
"When  the  stream  of  the  Tamar  has  been  swelled  by 
beavy  rains,  this  fall  is  highly  picturesque. 

The  g«nt]e  Tainar :  leading  on  his  flood, 
8wp!I"'>  >>v  n'lxiliar  streams,  ho  strays  awhile 
Am  i4  of  Warrington,  and  laves 

Tli\  lIU,  Launcoslon.    Thi'iice,  in  deep 

And  silt-nt  cuursi!  he  seeks  thy  leaf-vlud  bridge, 
Konmiitir  nrcystonp,  miinuuring  gcully  through 
Ttiy  '1.     With  the  ocean  tide, 

8c< ..  :  union  then,  the  tranquil  flood 

Bolls  on,  till  smoothly,  mu.<<ically,  leaps 
Tlia  bright,  dawondiug  river  u'vr  the  Weir. 

CAnaiNOTOK. 

It  fa  cuftomary  for  pleasure  parties  to  take  a  trip 
«p  the  river,  from  Plymouth  and  Devonport  to 
'Weirhcad,  the  whole  distance  presenting  scenes  of 
great  beauty. 

Near  the  Weirhead  is  a  spot  which  has  acquired 
great  celebrity  as  the  Morwell  rocks,  from  the  lovely 
I  '         '        '  I  resque  situation.    These  rocks  rise 

>  rt   from   the    river,    and   whether 

viewed  lioiii  below,  or  the  surrounding  scenery 
viewed  from  the  summit  of  the  rock,  the  scene  is 


equally  attracting.  On  leaving  a  neighbouring  down, 
a  narrow  track  leads  through  a  copse  to  the  summit 
of  the  cliffs.  This  gradual  ascent  to  a  gi-eat  height 
makes  the  traveller  scarcely  propand  for  the  scene 
now  presented  to  his  view.  The  winding  river  is 
seen  far  beneath,  and  the  surrounding  prospect 
includes  CaUtock  Church,  licngeston  Down,  and  the 
mining  district  of  Gtinnis  Lake.  There  is  one  par- 
ticular rock  called  the  Chimney  Hock,  which  is 
mounted  by  the  n.ssistniice  of  a  flight  of  rude  stops. 
Beneath  this  rock  the  river  is  for  a  lime  invisible,  as 
it  flows  through  a  short  natural  tuiiud.  Mr.  II.  E. 
Carrington,  the  son  (we  believe)  of  the  poet,  thus 
speaks  of  the  scene  which  presents  itsi-lf  to  a  spectator 
mounted  on  the  rock  :— 

The  repose  of  the  scene  ia  most  iiitcrestLii); — iiiiilislurbpd, 
except  by  the  whisperings  of  the  brue/e, — llie  scream  of  a 
lonely  hawk,— or  the  faint  nolo  of  some  \voo<llaiid  chorister. 
At  an  immense  dislaiu'c  below  the  ruile  plnllorm  on  which 
yuu  stand  is  nn  extensive  expunie  of  wood, — a  |)erfect 
forest,  stretching  from  the  top  of  the  slope  to  its  base,  and 
thence  across  the  whole  extent  of  level  land  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tamar.  Looking  southward,  you  behold  the 
river,  winding  away  amid  Ilat  meadows,  backed  by  the 
lofty  ridge  on  which  stands  the  exposed  church  of  Calstock. 
On  the  left  bank  is  a  continuation  of  the  MorwoU  wood, 
divided  from  the  riv^  by  one  solitary  strip  of  rich  meadow. 
The  many  sequentercd  cottages  which  are  scattered  around 
strike  the  eve  by  their  peculiar  neatness  and  air  of  deep 
seclusion,  ^he  base  of  a  purt  of  (ho  wooded  precipice  on 
the  Morwell  side  is  washed  by  tlio  Tuinar,  which  here 
makes  a  sudden  bend  round  a  forest-like  peninsula.  Ono 
olifT  ri>-i-  i"'ri«Midicularly  from  the  water, — a  learlully 
impani!  it  is  when   gazed  at  from  below,  though, 

whenv:'  )i   the  rutmed  elevations  above,  it  dwindles 

into  comparative  insignifieance ;  but  if  a  boat  or  burgo 
happen  to  float  along  at  its  foot,  you  gain  an  idea  of  iu 
true  magnitude. 

Near  this  spot  is  Morwell  House,  formerly  the 
hunting  seat  of  the  Abbots  of  Tavistock  :  from  its 
situation  near  Morwell  Down,  and  the  woods  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tamar,  it  is  considered  to  have  been 
well  situated  for  this  purpose.  The  building  is  quad- 
rangular, with  a  large  arched  gateway  in  front,  orna- 
mented in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  the  Abbey. 

Below  Morwell  rocks,  the  Tamar  skirts  Harewood 
Peninsula,  a  little  tract  of  land  so  nearly  surrounded 
by  the  river,  that  after  leaving  Calstock  Church,  and 
sailing  five  miles,  the  traveller  again  arrives  at 
Calstock  village.  On  this  tongue  of  land  is  situatetl 
Harewood  House,  which  occupies  a  site  traditionally 
connected  with  an  event  in  the  early  history  of 
England  ;  we  mean  the  story  of  Athelwold  and 
Elfrida,  which  has  formed  a  theme  for  more  than  one 
of  our  poets.  The  outline  of  the  story  seems  to  be 
this  : — King  Edgar,  having  heard  of  the  beauty  of 
Elfrida,  daughter  of  Ordgar,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  sent 
his  ^favourite  Athelwold,  to  ascertain  how  far  report 
was  borne  out  by  the  real  attractions  of  the  lady. 
The  messenger, — as  has  happened  in  more  than  one 
similar  instance,  no  sooner  saw  her,  than  he  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  her  :  he  made  an  offer  of  his 
hand,  was  accepted,  and  the  nuptials  were  performed 
privately.  On  returning  to  court,  he  took  care  to 
lower  as  much  as  possible  the  reputed  charms  of 
Elfrida,  and  succeeded  in  weaning  the  thoughts  of  the 
king  from  her.  Wishing  afterwards,  however,  to 
make  his  marriage  known,  he  entreated  permission 
from  the  king  to  pay  his  addresses  to  Elfrida,  on  the 
pica  that  though  she  was  not  worthy  of  her  king,  her 
large  fortune  would  be  an  advantage  to  him,  Athelwold. 
The  consent  was  given,  and  the  pair  were  publicly 
married,  Athelwold,  however,  carefully  keeping  his 
wife  from  court.  The  secret  was  some  time  afterwards 
revealed  to  the  king,  and  he  resolved  on  revenge,  for 
the  deceit  of  his  favourite.     He  proposed  a  visit  to 
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the  lady,  in  company  with  the  earl :  the  latter 
dreaded  tin-  rcMnlt  of  the  visit,  but  wan  fcirced  to  cotn- 
ply.  Thi-  lady,  when  she  lu-iird  that  nhi-  liad  probaldy 
been  tricitcd  out  of  tlie  king'*  hand,  felt  as  reseiitfid 
as  tlie  king  himself.      She  dt-iplayed   hencif  to  the 

I  best    advantage,    and    won    the    king's    affections  : 
Atlielwoid   was  sent  on  a  distant  errand,   and  was 
afrerwurds  found  murdered  in  a  wood  ;    and  the  king 
then  married  the  widow  Eifrida*. 
But  to  return  to  the  Tamac     After  skir' 
wood  Peninsula,  the  river  jiassef  near  Cut.  h 
where    the  woods   swell   up  in   magnlfieent   masses, 
displaying  every  hue  and  disposition  of  foliage.     The 
rocks  that  line  the  banks  arc  covered  with  lichens, 
and,  when  the  river  is  calm  and  smooth,  are  reflected 
with  great  exactness. 

Cotehele  House  is  an  old  mansion  of  mncti  ■'-'--:•- 
and  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  tl 
Its  appearance  is  described  as  combining  tin  uaiures 
of  the  English  manor-house,  and  of  the  feudal  castle. 
There  are  siiuare  embattled  towers,  massy  walls, 
covered  with  lichens,  dark  green  ivy,  or  tufts  of  moss. 
Though  situated  almost  close  to  the  river,  the  mansion 
is  as  completely  hidden  from  public  observation  as  if 
it  were  in  the  most  sequestered  part  of  the  country. 
The  entrance  to  the  house  is  through  a  gotliic  archway, 
leading  into  a  quadrangular  court.  The  windows  arc' 
latticed  and  heavy,  and  the  walls  of  the  apartments 
are  hung  about  with  suits  of  ancient  armour,  eleven 
of  which  are  said  to  be  complete  ;  also  with  arque- 
bu-soM.  pikes,  halbcrts,  swords,  bows  and  arrows,  and 
^^^Ulier  instruments  of  warfare.  Stags'  horns,  and  other 
^^hrophies  of  the  chase,  also  adorn  the  hall.  The  original 
^^■nirnitnre  of  the  apartments  is  preserved  almost  entire 
^^nnd  complete,  the  walls  being  hung  with  tapestry, — 
'^■^probably  the  work  of  the  ladies  of  the  mansion  in 
l)yi;one  days.  One  of  the  doors,  opening  from  the 
hall,  leads  to  a  large  old  staircase,  surrounded  by 
portraits  of  the  early  owners  of  the  mansion.  Antique 
furniture  and  curious  trinkets  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  rooms  ; — such  as  rich  old  bed-furniture,— ancient 
china, — a  Saxon  sword, — a  music- book  dated  1.5.56, — 
curiously  ornamented  brass  fire  dogs,  more  than  four 
feet  high  (there  have  never  been  any  grates  used  in 
the  apartments,)— earthenware  drinking- vessels  of 
great  antiquity,  &c.  Connected  with  the  house  is  a 
small  chapel,  where  divine  service  used  to  be  per- 
formed, and  where  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  suc- 
cessive owners  are  seen  emblazoned  on  the  windows. 
Not  far  from  the  house  is  another  chapel,  situated  on 
a  bold  rock  that  juts  out  towards  the  Tamar.  It  was 
bnilt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  has  a 
curious  tradition  attached  to  it,  with  regard  to  its 
origin  :  this,  however,  we  have  not  room  for  here. 
This  chapel  is  very  small,  and  contains  several  antique 
paintiii;;s  and  carved  work. 

I*  William  of  M.iln)e«bury  relates  tliig  story,  on  the  authority  of  a 
ixon  soDg,  and  it  liAa  thus  been  admitted  into  Englisli  history. 


DEMOSTHENES. 


unc(»minon 
.ml  riato. 


■i,  the  Athenian  orator,  was  the  son  of  Domosthenos, 
iiiitli,  mill  horn  nhout  3«0  years  before  Christ:  his 
:ne  was  Cioobule.  llo  was  only  sercn  yoars  old 
Uiep  died;  anil  his  education  liavint;  bi^Mi  i)»'«^U'»:t«?d 
'■  '  '  '1   himself  tn  1  .   with 

1  I'e,  under  i  Is«os 

I  '    l•.^^v..r.^    .  -,,..I 


owii  country,  h 


'  :    but    t'.KSt!   ol>slaci<.i  wcro   sur- 

tion.     One  of  tho  me-ins  to  which 

'   '  If  to  the    o'  r 

ormtioiis  . 

•   were  boa;..  ^  .., : 


tb«  abors  t  and  in  order  to  cnirwt  Ml 

■  p0t<O    with    II.   t.h!,-M    in    Ik.    ) II. 
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him  l9 

L'''»rrTi- 


ii.Uid, 


"  "'  v."^tr  •iKiMiiuii  inti<>M-[io««  ADQ  inuinomu- 

daanr,  nbibll  oa  ih*  one  haa4  hk  tlMaii  , 

of    tJ>«   bamao   b«Ut,    and    nn    thm  othsv  Ih^lr   >  .,;' 

weakn.-oa,  which w.r.. iw  i,  „r  t|,rv« 

oontorien  aflarwarda.     .\  iirr<Mw  of 

their  MMinjr,  h«    U|.brai  ;  ,    Um 

nwrkot-pUat,  and  oaking  ad  t 

n  ..,.  I.,..  i.«  ;.  ,11  .    And  ».mi  ,1,     ..  adt 

r  want  of  prrjinr;  ,'o  of 

'>n  raiao  up  niioti  ^  .    ..     .   ;^  not 

uiwfcar/  t«  |wrwM  tk*  hialofy,  »or  to  dw'.-ll  on  thu  failure 
of  OonuNilh«iws  khomU.  U>d  at  his  HTorU  to  aavc  lii*  country. 
Our  object  ia  to  Amtab  ham  hit  Uf«  a  Icaaoo  of  ioduauy  and 
DWacTenuMe. 

TwASm"'  I     The  will 

Were  ru  ngtii  lo  v.  i 

IJut 'iiiidii  iri'u  iniiil  niunniii 

Holle<l  heavily,  and  la»,hed  th.-  ., 

HllV    U'bri      Willi    I..     I.I    .......f        ....t 

I'"'  ,.|f 

■Wt'  llv 

Far  o'er  i 

"WhtMe  ll.i  ,. 

Lightning;  lo  li^Utuiii^,  rour  to  ' 

'Tis  (.'Icobnle's  son  t     With 
Tie  wisely  marks  the  tide  of  ci: 
Views  in  a  small  dark  spot  the  shiM 

Its  wrath  and  fnrr  o'er  a  : 

Far  o'er  th' horizon  bomr  ;, 

That  storm  ia  War — that  ^l■o^  1 1  .>i.i 

All,  Atlions,  plun({ed  in  luxury  an 
Who  wakes  to  tliiuk  on  thee  • — ('• 
lie.  leaving  all  thy  sons  in  slei  j 
Holds  awful  commune  with  the 
Confronts  his  w«iknes» ;  labours  to  compel 
His  stamincrini;  tongue  to  io  ittofBce  well; 
Instructu  his  soul  and  body  to  await 
The  war  of  tongues,  the  tempest  of  debata. 

Nor  vainly ;  for  the  day  is  nigh  at  hand. 
When  crafty  Philip  thunders  o'er  the  laud, 
Hy  ort  and  arms  a  sickly  conquest  gains 
O'er  yielding  Oreeks,  who  blush  not  at  their  chains, 
But  l.on-lit,  or  fear-struck,  go  tlie  king  to  meet, 
Wli  lay  their  freadon  at  hia  feat. 

'i'  '<  Oemosthenea  kia  aoal  of  fira^ 

And  iu  deep  tones  of  pity,  scorn,  and  ire. 
More  fluent  Ihon  Isaius,  (honoured  name  ! 
Yet  half  forgotten  in  his  pupil's  fame,) 
Kindled  a  sjiurk  in  hearts  ne'er  warmed  till  then, 
And  showed  th"  Athenians  how  Ihey  might  be  MEir. 

"ilen,  men,  were  wanted  t  not  to  lounge,  and  say, 
'  Is  Vhilip  dead  ?'  or  '  What's  tlw  news  to-day  1' 
Itut  men  iu  amis!  men  eager  to  uphold 


Their  fanes  ami  !■• 
Your  sluth,"  li' 
Up,  then,  awn 
These  doubt  t'.  I  1..  ■ ,~, 
'Tis  C'onstaiii  \  .i.ni    I  • 

O  wondrons  force 
Ileluctout  hoartii  t»  i 
Nuv 
A.'  ..— 

Tho    j;ni>^ni^'    giMlllI-'   nl    ;i    I  111    lo  Kirm, 

And  gird  yotmg  hearts  to  meet  the  coming  stonu  !—  M. 
•  Sec  Acts  xvii.,  2t. 


■  rant  s  gold. 

eeasi 
■  -ss. 
•io  foMed  arras,  away  I 
•h.at  win  tbvdi^." 
<-iS  to  laiio 
pmise : 


As  tne  poet  Prior  wn.«  one  dar  surveyinir  the  apartments  at 

Versailles.  be;i  ••  "  I  iited  by 

Lo  Brun,  aai!  ^  palace 

had  any  such  oetniati'ii^. —  i  m-  oiumi.iu-  uu,  ».i.ii  Ue,  "i4 
luy  master's  actions  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  but  in  hia 
own  house." 
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"  RoMK,  it  baa  been  said,  is  tbe  country  of  all  who 
have  none ;  bat  according  to  the  common  meaning 
of  the  word  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  the  country 
of  any  man.  Not  that  it  docs  not  possess  something 
remarkably  attractive,  though  this  is  felt  at  first 
little,  if  at  all.  What  you  experience  for  some  days 
after  your  arrival  is  a  profound  listlessness,  a  vague 
and  oppressive  burthen  on  the  mind.  You  stumble 
on  ruins  at  every  step,  disturbing  the  now  mingled 
ashes  of  the  men  of  all  races  and  countries  who,  as 
victors  or  vanquished,  as  masters  or  as  slaves,  have 
inhabited  this  land  of  grandeur  and  desolation. 
Amid  this  motley  heap  you  can  still  detect  traces  of 
those  various  nations  and  ages,  and  from  all  this 
there  streams  up  a  sort  of  sepulchral  cfHuvia  that 
seems  to  drug  and  stupify  the  soul  into  the  dreams 
of  its  last  sleep.  I  can  fancy  people  coming  here  to 
die,  but  not  to  live,  for  of  life  there  remains  hardly  a 
shadow.  Movement  there  is  none,  save  the  under- 
ground motion  of  a  swarm  of  petty  intcrcst-s,  creeping 
and  crossing  each  other  in  the  dark,  like  that  of 
worms  in  a  grave.  Both  government  and  people 
seem  like  phantoms  of  the  past.  The  queen  city, 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  has  become  the  city 
of  death,  now  reigning  in  it  in  all  the  dread  majesty 
of  his  power. 

Let  us  sec  what  at  this  day  constitutes  the  popula 
tion  of  this  blighted  city.  A  few  really  Human 
families  obscurely  vegetate  in  it.  All  the  great  names 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  Colonnas,  the  Orsinis,  are 
either  extinct  or  at  the  point  of  being  so.  The  nobi- 
lity of  princes  and  of  dukes  does  not  belong  to  the 
country,  cither  by  the  nature  of  their  institution,  by  the 
services  they  have  done  it,  or  by  their  origin.  It  was 
an  established  custom  for  ages  that  the  Popes  should 
i-iiiK  .!(.■  !i;.<i  enrich  their  children,  legitimate  or  not, 
1  r  t!i  II-  U'  jiluws,  and  too  often  confiscations,  spolia- 
and  rupiiic,  have  laid  the  foundations  of  these 
lea  thus  banting  to  decay.  To  an  excessive 
p  iinj)  there  has  succeeded,  it  is  said,  an  excess  of 
auutlier  kind;  and  that  class  of  society,  saddened  at 
once  by  its  recollections  of  the  past  and  its  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future,  skulks  in  vast  and  silent  palaces 
which  none  can  penetrate,  and  thus  creates  for  itself 
a  solitude  in  the  midst  of  a  sohtude.  A  natural 
instmct  leads  all  animals  to  hide  themselves  as  their 
mmi  i^iproacbes. 


'*'  Adventurers  of  all  nations  and  all  states,  monks  of 
all  countries,  ecclesiastics  attracted  from  all  the 
corners  of  the  world  in  hopes  of  advancing  them- 
selves, or  by  the  mere  necessity  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood ; — such  is  the  greater  part  of  the  population. 
Without  common  ties,  without  unity,  it  has  a  purely 
passive  existence.  Without  political  rights,  for  of 
these  they  know  not  the  name,  they  have  no  share, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  government  or  the 
administration.  Every  man  lives  for  himself,  and 
hence,  religion  apart,  the  object  of  life  is,  with  some, 
the  gross  one  of  lucre,  and,  with  others,  of  present 
enjoyment.  Repose,  indolence,  and  sleep,  broken 
in  upon  at  times,  by  exhibitions  addressed  to  the 
senses ;  such  is  happiness  in  tbe  view  of  men,  in 
whom,  nevertheless,  may  be  found  the  germ  of  loftier 
and  stronger  feelings.  As  if  in  mockery  of  ancient 
Rome,  a  Senator,  as  he  is  called,  holds  I  know  not 
what  petty  court  of  first  resort,  and  on  the  palace  of 
the  Governor,  who  is  always  a  prelate,  you  read  the 
renowned  monogram,  S.  P.  Q.  R.,  the  best  rendering 
of  which  is  certainly  the  French  one,  Si peu  que  rien*. 
Rome  long  preserved  a  portion  of  her  ancient  spirit 
and  institutions,  modified  by  the  genius  and  maimers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  in  these  the  Popes  found 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  consolidation  of  their 
temporal  domination.  Down  to  the  sixteenth  century 
they  had  to  struggle  with  the  power  of  haughty 
barons  and  with  the  remains  of  municipal  franchises. 
But  it  was  then  that  society  experienced  a  revolution. 
Absolute  monarchies  arose,  that  gave  the  victory  to 
the  Popes,  and  made  them  sole  masters  in  the  issue. 
Sixtus  the  Fifth,  a  despot  both  by  nature  and  prin- 
ciple, ended  by  concentrating  all  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy.  The  Pope,  and  under  him  the  sacred 
college  and  the  prelacy,  are  now  the  exclusive  depo- 
sitories of  political  power,  and  administrative  and 
judicial  authority.  They  in  fact  form  the  state  ;  all 
the  rest  pay  and  obey.  Thus  the  Romans  are 
governed,  have  their  public  affairs  administered,  and 
their  law-suits  determined,  by  strangers,  inasmuch 
as,  not  to  mention  the  Pope,  the  cardinals  and  the 
prelates  are  almost  all  connected  with  Rome  only  by 
those  casual  events  which  bring  tliem  there  from  all 
parts,  not  only  of  Italy,  but  of  Europe.     Can  this  be 


•  s   P.Q.  K., 
fcople  of  Home. 


Senatus  Poputu$  Qu«  Unmanui  ;  tho  Seo«t#  tad 
Si  ptu  fiM  rwn,  u  little  u  ootliinf. 
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called  a  people '     Can  it  be  said  that  Rome  i«  now 

the  country  of  any  one  ? 

And  yet  this  singular  city,  the  focus  at  different 
periods  of  the  most  enormous  political  and  moral  cor- 
ruptions, is  not  the  less,  we  repeat,  a  powerfully 
attractive  place,  presenting,  aa  it  were,  the  ghost 
uf  a  vuuislied  world.  From  the  gigantic  buildings 
ascribed  to  the  Tarquins,  down  to  the  palucc  Braschi, 
every  age  has  left  its  impress  on  a  soil,  raised  by 
an  accum\ilation  of  ruin.i,  and  forming  a  vaxt  burying- 
ground  where  sleeps  a  long  succession  of  generations. 
Aye,  each  lies  there,  under  its  own  toMil)«t<inp,  more 
or  less  defaced,  and  the  passing  stranger  who  stoops 
to  read  the  iii.><cription,  on  discovering  but  half  ob- 
literated lines  and  illegible  letters,  walks  on  oppressed 
by  a  loud  of  grief,  for  he  has  seen  how  vain  and 
fleeting  at  the  best  is  the  glory  of  man.  During  his 
few  brief  days  on  earth,  he  erects  proud  structures 
t)n  the  bunks  of  the  stream  of  time  j  these  he  imagines 
will  perpetuate  his  memory  ;  but  the  stream,  as  it 
flows,  undermines  them  by  degrees,  and  sweeps  them 
at  last  into  oblivion. 

The  religious  associations  of  Rome,  the  tales  of 
Times  gone  by,  recalled  by  so  many  Christian  monu- 
ments, cannot  fail  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on 
believing  minds.  How  can  such  fail  to  be  deeply 
moved  amid  the  catacombs  which  once  were  the 
St.  Peter's  church  and  the  Vatican  of  that  glorious 
epoch,  when  the  bishops  of  Jesus  Christ,  having  the 
bones  of  the  dead  for  their  altars,  and  a  vault  under 
ground  for  their  palace,  celebrated  the  sacred  mys- 
teries by  the  gleam  of  a  poor  lamp,  and,  after  the 
strength-giving  pruyer,  told  the  faithful  that  if  they 
wished  to  regenerate  the  world,  they  must  learn  to 
suffer  and  to  die  ! 

Both  within  the  city  and  in  the  neighbourhood  you 
are  struck  with  a  multidude  of  objects  which  all 
tend  to  awaken  the  same  feeling  that  so  naturally 
affects  you  in  the  silent  and  sombre  crypts  where 
Christianity  first  struck  root  under  persecution.  Yet 
the  charm  that  Rome  inspires  has  a  wider  cause.  It 
acts  even  on  men  who  have  lost  their  faith,  and  on 
those  who  never  had  any.  It  is  the  charm,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  which  a  man  ever  finds  in  what  presents 
to  his  mind  a  lively  picture  of  his  grandeur  and  of  his 
frailty.  Amid  these  ruins  heaped  upon  ruins,  there 
is  a  marvellous  poetry  of  the  past :  and  in  the  contrast 
they  present  to  the  luxuriance  of  an  ever-teeming 
nature,  there  is  a  something  that  leads  your  thoughts 
to  what  never  passes  away,  and  lulls  you  into  gentle 
repose  in  the  bosom  of  a  vague  immensity. 

The  part  of  the  city  now  most  inhabited,  lies  near 
the  Tiber  on  the  Campus  Marlius.  Being  intersected 
by  irregular  and  dirty  streets  of  small  size,  notwith- 
standing the  number  of  edifices  crowded  on  so  small 
a  space,  it  wears  u  general  appearance  of  poverty  and 
dulness.  You  there  see  modern  times  as  they  were 
before  the  middle  class,  now  predominant  over  the 
half  of  Europe,  came  and  fixed  itself  between  the 
people  and  the  aristocracy.  Religion  alone  lessened 
without  effacing  the  interval  between  those  extremes  in 
society.  Inferior  to  the  palaces,  as  works  of  art,  the 
churches  belong  to  a  period  in  which  Christian  archi- 
tecture was  on  the  decline.  Instead  of  the  ancient 
cathedral,  with  its  symbolic  forms,  its  vaulted  roofs 
springing  aloft  till  lost  to  the  eye,  its  arrowy  towers 
piercing  heaven  like  ardent  aspirations,  its  motley 
ornaments,  mysterious  lights,  and  hollow  echoes,  you 
find  heavy  domes,  adorned  indeed  some  with  admirable 
frescoes,  others  with  first-rate  paintings,  and  a  prodi- 
gious abundance  of  rare  marbles,  but  exhibiting  a 
total  absence  of  all  that  seizes  the  soul,  and  seems  to 
transport  it  into  a  higher  world. " 


Such  is  the  doleful  description  given  by  Dc  Is 
Monnais,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  which  for  so 
many  ages  ruled  as  Queen  amimg  the  nktions,  and 
which  has  so  often  been  drunk  with  the  blood  of 
saints,  both  before  and  since  the  paganism  to  which 
she  has  ever  been  more  or  less  devoted,  assumed  a 
Christian  nomenclature,  and  conrummat<-d  her  crimi- 
nality by  first  corrupting  the  Gospel,  aiid  thus  offering; 
it  in  the  cup  of  her  abominations,  to  all  the  world's 
inhabitants  as  ttie  sincere  milk  of  God's  word. 


MONK    WAI.KINO    TUB    STRBKT9    OF    aOMl. 

rpnmi  a  Romhs  rrioL 


I  DBEAMED  ; — I  saw  a  rosy  child 

■Willi  flaxen  ringlets  in  a  garden  playuig  ; 

Now  stoopinj;  here,  and  then  afar  off  straying, 

As  flowor  or  butterfly  his  feet  tioguilod. 

'Twas  changed ; — one  summer's  day  I  stepped  isids 

To  let  him  ]ms8 ;  his  face  Imd  manhood  seeming, 

And  tliat  full  eye  of  blue  was  fondly  booming 

On  a  fair  loved  one,  whom  he  called  his  bride. 

Once  more  ; — 'twas  evening,  and  the  ehoerful  fire 

I  saw  a  group  of  youthful  forms  surrounding, 

The  room  with  harmless  ploasantr)-  resounding ; 

And  in  the  midst  I  marked  the  smiling  »ire. 

The  heavens  were  clouded  ; — and  I  lieard  the  tone 

Of  a  slow-moving  bell: — the  white-haired  man  had  gone. 


Whes  groves  by  moonlight  silence  keep, 

And  winds  the  vexed  waves  rilo.i.se, 
And  fields  are  hushe<l,  and  cities  sleep, — 

Lord  !  is  not  this  the  hour  of  Peace  ? 

\Vhen  Infancy  at  Evening  tries 

Ily  tunis  to  climli  each  Parent's  knees, 

And  gazing  mi-ets  their  raptured  eyes,— 
Ixird  !  is  not  this  the  hour  of  Peace  I 

In  golden  jwmp  when  autumn  smiles  ; 

And  every  vale  its  rich  increase 
In  man's  full  hams  exulting  piles; — 

Lord  !  is  not  this  the  hour  of  Peace  I 
When  Mercy  iH)iiit«  whore  Jf«us  bleeds, 

And  Fiiith  IhIimMs  thine  anger  cense  ; 
And  llo|>o  to  hhick  despair  succeeds  ;— 

This,  Father !  this  alone  is  Feace  I — tiuaoass. 
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SKETCHES  IN  AMERICA. 
II. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE   CITY  OF  WASBIMOTON   AND  TO  THl 
l-RCSIDBNT  or  TBI  ONITKD  STATKS. 

SoM«  explanation  it  ncc«fMry  r««p«ctiiig  the  sub- 
joined cxUact.  for  without  A  kfv  to  the  individuality 
of  the  writer  from  whole  Journal  it  is  taken,  there 
mi^ht  be  a  difficulty  in  comprehendiiifj  the  picture 
Im  drawc  of  his  vim!  to  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
to  the  Pr^ident  of  the  United  States. 


tl- 


ust,  was  bom  and  bred 
.1-  people  in  the  part  of 
.  resided,  his  prneral 
'.vith  farming.  Though 
ikU'ttrniiip,"  (for  in  one 
he  never  liked  school,) 
.itlu-r  strong  intellect, 


1  ojmUrly  termed  a  "quakcr 


Mr.  W  •  *  • 
n  qnnkrr  ;    and,  like  i 
I'l^  :i   where    '■ 

pi:.  re  th(is«  c 

nut  deeply  imbued  Wi 
part  of  his  journal   t 
he  was  con^         ^  :i 
and   he  ber;ui.r  V.  ..a 
preacher."' 

In  his  younger  days  he  had  experienced  what  he 
considered  "an  inward  call"  to  visit  some  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  a  few  hundred  miles  to  the  west,  which 
he.  of  course,  obeyed  ;  but  which,  according  to  his 
own  account,  had  not  been  "  profitable."  At  the 
mature  age  of  sixty,  he  again  felt,  or  imagined  he  felt, 
m  similar  impulse.  But  on  this  occasion  it  seems  his 
path  was  not  so  distinctly  iM>inted  out,  for  his  journal 
shows  that  he  rambled  through  several  of  the  states, 
from  place  to  place,  "holding  forth"  wherever  he 
could  find  "room  and  an  audience  ;"  but,  on  the  whole, 
this  long  journey  seems  to  have  been  rather  one  of 
business  an  r-,    than   of  "usefulness."      His 

equipage  coi.  :  a  small  one-horse  wagon — much 

the  worse  for  age  and  wear,  and  the  small  black  marc 
that  drew  it,  caparisoned  in  unfurbished  trappings, 
had  evidently  "seen  better  days."  Equipped  in 
this  manner,  he  set  out  upon  a  tour,  uf  which  he 
positively  knew  nothing; — save  the  beginning  ;  and  it 
•8  from  the  pages  of  the  manuscript  journal  which 
he  kept  during  the  whole  of  this  pilgrimage,  and 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  that  the 
following  account  of  his  visit  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  to  Andrew  Jackson,  then  president  of  tlie 
United  States,  is  transcribed  : — 

"  12  month  11th,  183-1.— To-day  I  travelled  about 
twenty  miles,  and  reached  the  city  of  Washington.  I 
drove  to  a  large  hotel :  it  was  full  of  other  guests. 
There  seemed  an  immense  crowd  in  and  about  the  hoose, 
so  I  drove  to  another  inn,  where  1  stopped  awhile.  I 
afterwards  called  upon  two  or  three  persons — to  one 
I  had  a  letter  of  introduction,  but  it  proved  of  little 
avail.  I  then  called  upon  some  others,  but  they 
appeared  no  better ;  intolerance  overruled  better 
feehng.  I  called  on  another  family  of  'friends' — 
they  were  more  kind ;  I  informed  them  duty  drew  mc 
to  visit  their  city. 

"12th  and  1.3th. — Spent  pretty  much  of  the  time 
in  calling  on  sectarians.  Two  of  them,  ministers, 
were  friendly,  and  disposed  to  make  way  for  my 
cscrcisea ;  but  after  consultations  with  intolerants, 
formerly  'friends',  they  were  advised  not  to  make 
way  for  me. — Thus  much  of  proscription  on  my  first 
enf'-rin?  ttif  city  ;  but  there  were  others  to  whom  I 
1)  ed, — members  of  congress,  clergymen, 

a  I.  us. 

"  Colonel  Lane,  whose  kindness  was  great,  walked 
half  a  mile  with  me  in  the  evening  to  the  president's 
house,  in  the  north  part  of  the  city,  and  one  mile 
from  ''  ■•  '  -•■•i'nl  in  the  south  part.  On  ringing  the 
bell,  1  '>|MrDcd  the  door  into  a  spacious  hall, — 

and  aii<  r  -    fie  our  cloaks,  fcc,  he  conducted 

us  into  til'  where  the  president  and  several 

oAnt  were  sitiuig,  with  thdr  fwa  townrda  ua  a*  we 


entered  ;  the  fire  being  on  otir  right  hand,  and  a 
handsome  painting  of  twins,  on  canvass,  four  or  five 
feet  square,  on  our  left,  7'Ai'»  for  a  moment  attracted 
my  attention  from  the  president,  and  every  other 
brilliancy  of  that  elegant  apartment.  In  an  instant 
the  president  rose  from  his  scat  and  met  us  bcfiirc  we 
bad  advanced  half-way  from  the  door  ;  when  Colonel 
Lane  took  him  by  the  hand  and  introduced  me  to 
him, — upon  which  we  took  each  other's  hand  most 
affectionately.  He  said  he  was  glad  to  see  mc,  and  I 
am  sure  I  was  to  see  him.  During  these  salutations 
he  probably  noticed  the  attractive  qualities  of  the 
painting  that  had  drawn  my  attention,  for  he  took 
me  towards  it,  saying,  with  emotion,  that  it  had 
been  presented  to  him  that  morning — that  one  of  the 
children  was  named  after  himself,  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  the  other,  Rachel  Jackson,  after  his  late  wife. 
He  desired  us  to  sit  down  on  the  side  of  the  fire- 
plac*;  next  to  where  we  entered.  For  a  minute  or 
two  he  sat  near  those  he  had  been  conversing  with, 
but  left  them  to  sit  by  us.  Opposite  the  fire  hung  a 
large  chandelier,  there  being  smaller  ones  near  each 
end  of  the  mantel-piece. 

"  We  conversed  upon  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try I  had  lately  visited,  the  other  part  of  the  company 
remaining  silent:  but  after  sitting  a  short  time  they 
arose  and  came  and  shook  hands  with  the  president, 
and  departed.  When  they  were  gone  he  arose  and 
said,  '  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  sit  over  on  the  other 
side,  I  think  it  is  more  comfortable  on  the  sofa,'  We 
were  now  unmolested  for  nearly  an  hour,  during  which 
he  was  particularly  interesting.  He  said  the  Indians 
were  an  abused  and  oppressed  people, — that  they 
had  been  defrauded  of  their  rights  (naming  several 
instances)  ;  and  how  that  many  of  the  ir/iitet  were 
destitute  of  principle,  and  prejudiced  against  them, 
and  practised  all  sorts  of  cunning,  in  order  to  extract 
from  them  their  lands,  and  the  money  they  annually 
received  from  the  government.  He  said  that  the 
only  way  to  secure  them  from  being  plundered  and 
imposed  upon,  was  for  the  government  to  take  charge 
of  their  lands,  and  to  sell  them  to  the  best  advantage, 
without  any  cost  to  the  Indians,  and  supplying  them 
with  other  lands  and  necessaries  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  white  population  beyond  the  Mississippi ;  and 
he  concluded  many  satisfactory  observations  respect- 
ing them  by  exclaiming,  with  much  emphasis — 'I  will 
protect  them  !  I  will  protect  them  !  I  will  remove 
them  and  promote  their  civilization."  While  he  spoke 
these  words  he  arose  to  his  feet  with  much  energy — 
and  immediately  sat  down  again. 

"He  next  conversed  about  the  United  Slates' Bank- 
saying  it  was  a  monopoly — a  vast  machine  calculated 
to  influence  elections, — and  making  many  poor  and 
but  a  few  rich.  That  it  was  wholly  unnecessary, 
and  of  no  advantage  either  to  the  public  or  the 
government.  The  scarcity  of  gold  proceeded  from  so 
much  of  it  being  locked  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank, 
&c.,  fic.  'Colonel  Lane,"  said  he,  'when  your  members 
of  congress  return  home  I  wish  you  to  take  nil  the 
gold  you  can,  that  it  may  circulate  among  the  people, 
and  shew — with  other  good  reasons — that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  continuing  the  United  States'  Bank.' — 
Soon  after  this  four  or  five  other  persons  came  in,  so 
we  shook  hands  affectionately  with  the  president,  and 
bade  him  farewell. 

"Colonel  Lane  afterwards  introduced  me  to  Colonel 
R.  M.  Johnson,  who  asked  me  if  I  recollected  hia 
report,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  on  Sunday 
mails,  saying  that  it  was  the  first  ilraught.  Colonel 
Lane  alB<i  introduced  nic  to   Harry,   thr  -ter 

general,  who  conversed  upon    the  cor.ipl.i  ust 

his  administration  of  that  department,     i'hu   ilun. 
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Samuel  M'Kcfin,  tenator  from  Pennsylvania,  intro- 
ducfd  me  into  the  nciintc  chuiiibvr,  wlicre  I  rciiiaiiicil 
some  time  with  one  uf  tho  friendly  ministers  I  met 
with  soon  after  I  got  to  thin  city.  I  »tr)od  near  him, 
amoii^  other  respectable  Rtrangem,  while  he  pointed 
out  many  of  the  most  intcrestine  member*  of  the 
sriiuto.  Yonder,  «ny»  he,  ii  Mr.  Clay,  and  I  thought 
he  nppenred  witli  a  mind  rupnble  of  embracing  every 
subject  that  coulil  come  before  that  body.  That  is 
Mr.  Webster,  say.5  my  friend,— and  yonder  very 
interesting  looking  gentleman  h  Mr.  Calhoun, — and 
yonder  i»  such  and  such  an  oiie,  pointing  my  attention 
to  several  influential  members.  Many  inquired  of 
me  after  I  hud  left  the  senate,  what  I  thought  of 
several  of  its  members,  and  amongst  others,  what  I 
thought  of  Van  Buren.  Extraordinary  as  it  may 
appear,  I  was  free  to  confess,  that  I  had  not  noticed 
him,  my  sight  and  mind  being  directed  so  exclusively 
towards  those  my  friends  pointed  out ;  but  I  supposed 
it  must  have  been  Vun  Buren  who  sat  in  the  speaker's 
chair,  as  vice-president,  and  who  tapped  on  his  desk, 
when  he  called  the  house  to  order. 

"I  afterwards  called  in  at  the  lobby  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  where  I  saw  several  of  my  acquaint- 
ances, and  I  may  say,  that  not  one  member  of  either 
house,  including  the  ofliccrs  of  government,  up  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  showed  any  disposition 
to  suppress  my  exercises  of  duty,  in  thus  visiting  the 
capital  of  my  beloved  country  ;  but  there  were  intolc- 
rants  of  another  class,  and  narrow  minded  sectarians. 

"12mo.  20th. — My  mind  not  fccliug  clearly  at 
liberty  to  leave  this  city,  endeavours  were  made  by  my 
friends  to  obtain  for  mc  the  use  of  the  capitol ;  but 
the  chaplain  and  others  were  not  willing  to  give  way, 
tlthough  solicited  iu  my  behalf  from  influential 
quarters.  My  friends,  however,  attended  the  next 
day :  the  chaplain  occupied  the  capita!  during  the 
morning ;  and  when  he  had  finished  his  exercises, 
without  introducing  me  to  the  assembly,  left  the 
place.  The  assembly  iu  consequence  arose,  and  be- 
came unsettled  :  but  some  order  and  stillness  having 
been  promoted,  many  resumed  their  seats. 

"r2mo.  22nd.  —  Parted  with  several  friends  at 
George  Town  ;  bidding  others  farewell  at  the  war 
and  other  ofTicrs.  One  of  the  secretaries  told  me  that 
he  had  lately  prepared  a  document  for  the  president's 
signature,  respecting  certain  commisioners  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians.  The  president  on  looking  at  it 
said,  it  would  do  all  very  well,  except  the  words  'if 
possible,"  such  words  being  inadmissible  in  govern- 
ment-papers;— the  secretary  said  I  will  erase  them, — 
'No,'  said  the  president;'  'give  me  the  pen;  I  will  do  it 
myself." 

"The  building  where  the  departments  of  state  are  is 
about  120  feet  long,  (iO  feet  wide,  and  three  stories 
[high.  The  president's  house  is  about  the  like  size. 
The  treasury  department,  as  well  as  the  general  post- 
oflice,  are  similar  buildings.  Taking  leave  of  my 
friends  at  the  war-oflice,  I  drove  along  the  I'ennsylva- 
nion  Avenue,  probobly  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and 
proceeded  the  short  distance  it  is,  to  the  large  iron 
palisading,  and  through  the  open  carriage-gateway, 
and  round  along  the  handsome  circular  gravelled  way, 
5n  front  of  the  president's  house,  to  under  an  elegant 
portico.     Thus  I  drove  my   '  creature'    [horse] ,  and 

I  carriage,  as  near  to  the  door  as  I  could  of  this  noble 
mansion; — built  of  freestone,  I  believe,  but  by  paint, 
or  otherwise,  made  to  appear  like  marble.  After  my 
'creature'  wus  hitched  [fastened]  to  a  hook  in  the 
■wall  of  the  portico,  the  roof  of  which  projects  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  main  building,  with 
columns  twenty  feet  high,  and  more  than  twenty  inches 


I 


ui    per 
ilv      I 


ancc.  I  railed,  and  fonnd  the  president,  and  hii  ■errc- 
tary  near  him.  He  nrouc,  and  >'■•  •!■  -i-  i.  ■■■■!-  -fTcc. 
tiouately.      We  then  sat  down  !((« 

tender  sympathy  in  the  cf; .■,    i,n<-.      ii>'waa 

smoking  his  long  old-fas!  >y-l>arnt  pit>r,  and 

looking  pretty   n       ' 
make  him.      I    I 
previous,    and 
called   too,   he  r 
him  that  my  only  III'  iih- 

ington  was  under  tli'  iiitjr 

to  visit  the  governmrnl  of  my  cmiiitry.  V\  irlnng  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  to  attend  him,  we  shook 
hands  and  bade  each  other  farewell.  I  then  entered 
my  wagon,'and  drove  out  at  the  other  gate.  Tlie  space 
between  the  gates  is  a  pleasant  shrubbery,  enclosed 
with  iron  palisading, — the  space  being  about  ten  rod* 
wide. 

"The  public  buildings,  ond  many  of  the  hotels  and 
boarding-houses  are  noble  buildincs.  The  streets  are 
wide  and  straight,  and  many  of  t'  Teea 

along  the  sides, — many  of  them  ;lly, 

and  not  like  the  streets  of  rhihuicliili.a  crii.-,.':iig  at 
right  angles.  But  though  it  is  a  hundsome  and  grow- 
ing city,  there  is  a  black  blot  in  the  very  heart  of  it ; 
there  I  met  my  fellow-men  under  the  galling  yoke  of 

SLAVERY. 

"Can  such  things  be?  The  representatives  of  a 
nation  of  freemen  enacting  laws  in  a  city  where  a 
majority  of  the  human  family  are  slaves !  shame  ! 
shame  !  upon  xaj  country."  W.  B. 


1: 


head, 
>lircad, 


There  is  no  God,— llio  fool  in 

There  is  no  God  that  rules  on 

Tear  otf  tlio  hand  that  fohls  tli 

That  (tod  may  hurst  iiiroii  hin  ' 

Is  tliere  no  God  ! — tlic  Mam  in  mvn.Kio  ; 

If  bo  look  up,  tho  bla-viiheniy  deny, 

WliiUt  his  own  fvutiiios,  in  the  aiiiTor  read, 

Kofleot  ihe  inii\j;o  of  Divinity-. 

Is  there  no  God  ! — the  silvi-r  stream  lliat  flow,. 

The  air  ho  hreathes,  the  ;,'roiind  hr  : 

The  flowrrs,  tho  grow,  the  siindN,  vni 

All  s|)oalc  of  (*od  ;   thruu^h<mt  one  vuice  b^^rvti*, 

And  oloquent  liis  dread  I'-xistcuce  shting  : 

Itlind  to  thyseitj  ah  I  sec  Uiui,  <y>l,  in  these. 


Milton's  widow  was  wont  to  sny  that  he  really  looked 
upon  himself  as  inspired  ;  and  his  works  are  n.'t  viiti  >nt  a 
spirit  of  enthusiasm.     In  the  l)ef;innin|{  of  h  'lok 

of  "The  Rouiion  of  Church  Government,"  ^ I  :  his 

design  of  writing  a  poem  in  the  Enjjlish  lanfruage,  lie  says  ; 
"  It  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  invccation  of  Dame 
Memory  and  her  Siren  daughters,  hut  by  devout  prayer  to 
that  eternal  Spirit  who  can  eiiru-h  with  all  utterance  and 
knowlcdire,  and  tenili  out  his  Seraphim,  with  hallowed  Are 
of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  hps  of  whom  ho 
pleases." 

Whev  foes  the  hand  of  menace  shook, 
And  friends  betrayed,  denied,  forsook, 

Theu  \Vc '  '■  •  stiU, 

FoUowc^l  :  — 

Yes— 1. lest  failed, 

Unmorpd  r; 

For  faithful  \  ^  rovoiled 

O'er  helpless  NN  ouuui's  tear. — Uakeivsom; 


Tub  noblest  Treaty  of  Peace  evnr  mentioned  in  history  is, 

in  my  opinion,  that  wliich  Gelon,  kinjr  of  Svr  n:ide 

with  the  Carthaginians.     He  insiatcil  upon  (:  mg 

tho  custom  of   sacnfiiiiii^  tlu'ir    cliililreii.      ., inff 

defeated  three  hundred  thousand  Caith.-i^iiiians,  lie  rci)uirea 
a  condition  that  was  advantageous  only  to  themselves,  or 
rather  he  stipulated  in  favour  of  human  nature. — MoK* 

TKSQUIEU, 
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SPITALFIKI.PS  IN  1780  AND  1840. 

[^elcctrd  (lom  the  >  in  brfere  k ComokitlM  of  Um 

inmoDt.] 

It  may  oppcar  strange  to  thote  whose  attrntion  has 
not  bern  drawn  tu  the  subjert,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  the  origin  of  many  important  societies  may 
be  traced  to  the  weavers  of  Spitalfields.  The  welU 
known  Dulloud,  sen.*,  was  a  weaver,  and  Simpson  f 
and  Edwards  were  weavers,  and  taken  from  the  loom 
into  the  employment  of  government  at  Woolwich  and 
Chatham,  to  teach  mathematics.  Of  Simpson  the 
following  anecdote  is  told: — After  the  publication 
of  bis  work  on  Fluxions,  and  wliile  living  nud  working 
u  a  weaver  in  a  garret,  in  Angel-alley,  HiKhopsgate- 
atreet,  a  gentleman  called  upon  him  fur  the  purpose 
of  engaging  him  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics  to  the 
cadets  at  Woolwich.  The  gentleman  gave  a  lad  a  few 
half-pence  to  find  out  Simpscm,  and  tell  him  that  a 
person  wished  to  speak  with  him.  Simpson  came 
down  from  the  loom  at  which  he  was  working,  in  a 
green  baize  apron,  and  very  meanly  dres.<!ed.  The 
gentleman  said,  "  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Simpson  ;"  to 
which  the  weaver  replied,  "  I  am  Mr.  Simpson." 
"  But  I  want  to  sec  Ihr  Mr.  Simpson,"  said  the  gentle- 
man ;  "  I  am  the  Mr.  Simpson,"  was  the  reply.  "But 
I  want  to  see  the  Mr.  Simpson  who  wrote  the  work 
on  Fluxions."  said  the  still  incredulous  gentleman  j 
"  I  am  the  Mr.  Simpson  who  wrote  the  work  on 
Fluxions,"  was  the  reply;  "  nnd  if  you  will  come  up 
stairs,  I  will  show  you  the  manuscript  at  my  loom." 
The  gentleman  followed  him  up  stairs,  was  satisfied 
of  his  being  the  right  person,  and  engaged  him.  On 
asking  him  when  he  would  commence,  Simpson  an- 
swered, "When  I  have  finished  the  piece  of  goods  now 
in  the  loom." 

The  Spitalfields  Mathematical  Society  is  second  in 
point  of  time  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  still  exists. 
There  was  an  Historical  Society,  which  was  merged 
in  the  Mathematical  Society ;  and  there  was  a  Flori- 
cultural  Society,  for  a  time  very  numerously  attended, 
but  now  extinct.  The  weavers  were  almost  the  only 
botanists  of  their  day,  in  the  metropolis ;  passing 
their  lei.<iure  hours  in  their  little  gardens  in  the  envi- 
rons of  London.  There  was  also  an  Entomological 
Society,  and  the  Spitalfields  weavers  were  among  the 
first  entomologists  in  the  kingdom  ;  this  society  is 
likewise  gone.  They  had,  too,  a  Recitation  Society, 
for  Sbakspeariau  readings,  as  well  as  readings  from 
other  authors  ;  and  also  a  Musical  Society,  though 
both  have  long  since  ceased. 
,    The  existence  and  strong  support  of  auch  aocietics, 

•  J'  •'  "  liorn  in  .<J|.  llii   f»thrr 

*»•  a    .  k  wtjver,  .   liunintMilic 

e»''r  J' '  !!ond'«  life  v.. :  even  under 

■ueh  cifcuiiituiica.  lie  conttiTed  to  mike  conmlenble  progreJS  in 
MatlmiiaUo.  and  rarioiu  Wanrhe*  of  Natural   i'liilowpbr,  and  at  | 
!'"""'  -'  ■-'  '  '  .  ,   in    Ihe  theory  of  I 

'  cummunicaled  in 

"irncd  body  he  wu 
*  <  '  :aiiU  Liii.^iU  Miili    hit  fton,  at  an  optical 

'■  ''lid  wme  important  improvemenu  in  the  ! 

'  .  '  ^  and  leleftcot>c«.     This  wan  the  foundation  ] 

Dollond  and  Co.,  tha  well  known  malhe-  I 
'  nl   London.     .lohn  Dollond  died  in  17(>l,  : 
'routlit  on  by  Kvcre  mental  exertion. 
i«  born  at  Market  Konworih,  in  l.cicetter- 
■  r  «a>  a  weaver,  and  brounht  up  hiii  ion  to 
iitt  )ouiig  ii,an  being  moie  fond  of  booki  than  of  labour 
lopulet  occurred,  and  a  Kparation  followed,     lie  re- 
.  ■-  ..iiDcaton.  where  he  manied,  acd  afterwardflo  Derby,  still 
"    /    '«»'''»'>»•">«•  'Of  "upport,  though  occaaionally  leachini. 
..i..„.     T^'i?5«'"l!.''"*'*il""/  P'ofe«nK  A.itc.t.cv  ;.,i.I  f^rtun?- 
teiiios.     lo  1736.  b«  removed  to  Undon,  and  «■•'  'heldi 

wh«t«  h*  worked  u  a  wnvat  by  day,  and  tauihi  ,„  ii,J 

evtninj.     At  Itngth  ba  (rest  talenu  became  km,  ,  „  „„! 

■        >cpd  In  wntc  many  UM^ilworki,  which  were  '  .eived 

public.     He  wa*  elected  s  Kellow  of  the  1:  iy,  and 

'    '   '"  'he  plan  (or  the  biuidin(  of  In  .<  kir  .,i,  ii,'i,|,[, 
'  '■  drew  up  an  elaborale  r«port.     He  died  in  May' 

'  ■<>«•' of  biaue,  sod  bit  widow,  who  waaalloweti 

Bpea«iooofao«.«j«u,»ufYi»edteib«i««ofl<». 


however,  as  have  been  described,  proves  that  in  for- 
mer times  the  weavers  must  have  been  in  eoinpiira- 
tively  easy  circum^tances,  and  were,  for  their  rank  in 
life,  an  intellectual  body  of  men.  But  the  weavers  of 
the  present  day  are  in  a  very  distressed  state, 
and  their  moral  condition  is  shown  by  the  extent  to 
which  they  neglect  public  worship,  which,  it  appears, 
only  one-sixth  of  them  actuully  attend.  There  is  a 
general  indisposition  amongst  them  to  anything  like 
active  mental  exercise  ;  but  a  very  common  way  of 
spending  the  Sunday,  is  to  meet  together  and  talk  on 
iiidifTerent  subjects,  accompanying  their  conversation 
with  occasionally  sipping  from  a  pot  of  porter 

The  wives  of  the  weavers  not  only  work  during  the 
week,  like  the  men,  but,  to  the  great  injury  of  their 
domestic  comfort  and  morals,  have  to  work  on  the 
Sabbath,  to  clean  the  house,  to  wash  and  to  mend 
the  children's  clothes,  and  to  attend  any  other  matter 
left  undone  during  the  week.  The  same  causes  ren- 
der it  difficult  for  a  weaver  to  attend  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  children,  a  small  proportion  of  whom  only 
are  able  to  read.  Book  Societies  have  proved  complete 
failures  of  late  years  ;  the  low  rate  of  wages  wholly 
preclude  provident  habits,  although  the  weavers  are, 
as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  population  of  the 
metropolis,  decidedly  a  sober  people. 

That  the  condition,  religious,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical,  of  this  class  of  operatives,  is  of  a  de- 
cidedly lower  standard  than  that  of  the  other  trades 
of  their  neighbourhood,  appears  to  be  an  almost  uni- 
versally recognised  fact ;  but  though  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  this  opinion  is  too  correct,  there  are  very 
many  splendid  exceptions.  Indeed,  the  instances  to 
be  met  with  amongst  this  class  of  labourers  of  vigor- 
ous, self-cultivated,  intellectual  powers,  and  an  elevated 
standard  of  moral  and  religious  feeling,  surpass  any 
examples  witnessed  among  persons  of  a  corresponding 
station  in  society.  And  perhaps  the  causes  of  this 
apparent  contradiction,  in  the  extremely  opposite 
character  of  the  weavers,  may  be  traced  in  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  occupation  itself.  To  a  person 
of  prudence  and  frugality,  and  in  other  respects  of 
ordinary,  well-regulated  moral  habits,  there  are  per- 
haps few  occupations  of  a  similar  grade  which  offer 
equally  favourable  opportunities  for  the  dcvelopement 
of  a  high  moral  and  even  intellectual  character.  The 
circumstance  of  the  weaver's  work  being  necessarily 
done  at  home,  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  would  appear 
especially  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  domestic 
virtues  and  charities,  both  in  himself  and  his  children. 
The  circumstance  of  his  working  by  the  piece,  ensures 
attention  and  perseverance  in  bis  employment ;  whilst 
the  nature  of  the  work  itself  stimulates  the  mechanical 
ingenuity  of  the  workman,  by  its  constant  demand 
upon  his  invention  for  contrivances  to  meet  the  ever- 
varying  patterns.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
treme alternations  of  occupation  nnd  idleness  experi- 
enced in  a  trade  subjected  to  commercial  changes  in 
common  with  others,  and  to  the  caprices  of  fashion, 
perhaps  far  exceeding  all  other  employments  ;  these 
alternations  acting  upon  persons  who  arc  unprepared 
by  moral  habits  of  providence  and  frugality,  to  pro- 
vide for  such  contingencies,  must  evidently  degrade 
the  great  mass  of  minds  which  are  subjected  to  ita 
operation. 

There  arc  two  Savings  Banks  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, having  a  population  of  about  2.5,O0U  ;  but  the 
weavers,  and  persons  engaged  in  the  silk  trade,  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  these  institutions 
do  not  exceed  40C  in  number. 
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EVTBANCE    TO   TRK    LOVDON    AND    BISKIMOaAK  RAILWAY,    EUBTON    IQUABE. 


NoTHiNO  will  serve  better  to  sober  Jown  our  judgment  of 
what  is  great  or  iconderful  amont;  the  pro<luctionH  of  man, 
than  a  review  of  what  has  been  done  in  railroads  within  the 
last  twelve  years.  Before  that  pcriixl  railroads  were  looked 
upon  by  a  largo  majority  of  persons  as  insane,  impracticable, 
and  visionary  schemes  which  would  never  be  brought  into 
nucocssful  operation,  and  that  a  well-built  coach  driven 
ten  miles  an  hour  was  a  noble  instance  of  swift  travelling;. 
At  present,  instead  of  decmin);  railroad  schemes  insane, 
impracticable,  and  visionary,  «e  rcjjard  thcra  as  splendid 
monuments  of  ensjineerinR  ability,  and  as  being  one  among 
the  means  by  which  the  social  and  commercial  relations  of 
life  may  bo  benefited.  Twenty  years  hence  wo  may  per- 
haps look  back  with  a  smile  to  the  time  when  locomotive 
carriages  travelled  on  our  railroads  at  the  rate  of  only  Gv«- 
and-twenty  miles  an  hour.  Such  are  the  changes  in  our 
feelings  and  opinions,  when  wo  become  accustomed  to  any 
particular  state  of  things  ;  this  ought  to  teach  us,  while  wo 
properly  appreciate  the  labours  of  those  who  have  benefited 
iociety  at  large,  not  to  have  a  too  great  fondness  for  things 
to  which  we  have  become  accustomed,  to  the  exclusion  of 
changes  which  may  turn  out  to  bo  valuable  improvements. 
We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  considering  the 
astonishing  extent  to  which  railroads  have  been  carried 
since  the  completion  of  that  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester. 
Numerous  lines  now  traverse  the  country  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  many  more  are  in  progress.  In  the  Supplement 
for  October,  alter  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  railroads, 
we  detailed  the  history  and  progress  of  that  from  Liverpool 
to  Manchester,  with  a  description  of  which  we  concluded. 

I  On  the  present  (x^casion  we  propose  taking  a  glance  at  a 
portion  of  what  has  been  since  done  ;  we  say  a  portion,  for 
lift?  whole  would  occupy  several  Supplements. 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  undisputed  estab- 
lishment of  a  steam-eni/ine  as  the  source  of  locomolive 
power.  It  will  be  rememberod  that  in  the  former  Supple- 
ment we  stated  that  it  was  only  after  a  series  of  experiments 
that  the  adoption  of  steam  locomotive  engines  wo^  resolved 
Vot.  XVL 
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upon  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway.  Since  that 
time  every  railroad  has  adopted  similar  locomotive  power; 
and  as  we  did  not  on  the  former  occasion  describe  the  mode 
by  which  the  steam-engine  is  thus  applied,  we  propose  to  do 
so  now,  previous  to  detailing  the  progress  of  other  railroads. 

RAILROAD  LOCOMOTIVE   ENGINES. 

\Vk  must  beg  our  readers  to  refer  to  the  Supplement  for 
lost  May,  on  Steam  Navigation,  by  which  a  general  idea  of 
the  action  of  the  steam  cntrine  will  be  obtained.  The  Supple- 
ment for  October  will  also  furnish  a  few  elucidatory  details. 
What  we  propose  at  present  is  to  showhow  the  sleam-engine 
is  made  to  turn  the  icheels  of  a  locomotive  carriage,  aa  the 
whole  progress  of  the  railroad  train  depends  thereupon. 

The  figure  in  page  164  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  a  locomotive  engine,  such  as  are  now  employed 
on  our  railroads.  We  obser^•e  a  strong  cast-iron  frame  a  a, 
supported  on  four  wheels,  of  which  the  two  hinder  and 
larger  are  called  the rfriiiny-icAf c/s.  On  this  carriage  rest* 
the  boiler,  B  B,  which  is  cylindrical  in  form,  and  is  made  up 
of  plates  of  wrought  iron.  Tlie  furnace  or  stove  is  at  the 
hinder  end,  and  the  chimney  in  front.  The  former  is  • 
cubical  iron  box,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  seen  at  c ;  ita 
sides  and  top  are  double,  containing  l>etwecn  them  a  layer 
of  water  about  three  inches  thick,  which  is  constantly  re- 
plenished by  water  descending  from  the  boilei  ;  for,  as  tbo 
top  of  the  stove  is  rather  below  the  level  of  iho  water  in  the 
boiler,  this  layer  of  water  is  always  preserved  of  the  same 
thickness,  and  the  steam  as  it  is  generated  passes  up  into 
tbo  boiler.  Tlie  smoke  and  hot  air  from  the  fire  escape  into 
a  number  of  small  tubes,  (of  which  there  arc  about  ninety.) 
which  completely  traverse  the  lower  half  of  the  boiler,  on 
their  way  to  the  chimney ;  so  that  nearly  all  the  heat,  smoke, 
and  hot  air  from  the  furnace,  are  turned  to  the  useful  pur- 
pose of  assisting  to  heat  the  boiler;  and  the  draught  is  in- 
creased by  the  waste  steam  bcine  pnijected  up  the  chimncr. 
Any  pieces  of  ignited  fuel  which  may  bo  earned  up  with 
tlie'draught  are  prevented  from  escaping  into  the  air  8i>4 
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cbiiDDry, 

A«  «  i«  ■  *.  which  It  raovvil  by  the  on- 

•  11  fir.  In  I'l.    r  y.   »o   s>   hi   rrjii'.iii'    llir 


tha  railroad,  wo  will  tay  •omethinK  of  its  fsoncral  «onBtrue> 


V 

11- 

Tmnrt\ 
been  p 

trt-  -    ■ 


I   |ie  H   into 

liaiiff  in   liiu   curiae   jircsiTVo*   its 

:    but  in  other  eii|;inei  aliiiust  ever)' 

■    c>n  trieil  Tor  it;  it  han 

vertical,  with  the  pi«- 

wrn  in  uur  fif;uro,  on  one' 

'.i-.l      .HI     l'!ii>   iiltitT  ■     vn    I  l):kt 


t:  . 
th.'. 

Kara   i     -  -    ,  : 

ban^«  a  rod,  connected  tiy  ajuint  at  the  lower  end,  to  mv 
corner  of  the  moveable  iron  triangle.  K  K.  whose  cenlri' 
of  nioliiin  i»  at  L:  to  the  other  corner  of  tbii  triangle  is 
joined  the  md,  m,  winch,  by  mean*  of  a  crank,  wurki  the 
wheel.     Til'-  <:  iun)!ular  frnnic,  K  K,  i>  iiuiilar 

to  that  of  t)  '»  UM-d  at  the  corners  of  rooms, 

to  alter  ilic  ih;.  ■  ii 'u  m  im-  ucll-wire;  itconverts  the  vertical 
inoiion  or  tlie  piston-rod  at  one  corner  into  a  horizontal  mo- 

and  fuel  are  carried  behind  in  the  first  carriai^e, 
\>  .<d  the  Under,  and  tin!  water  is  drawn  tliroui;b 

the  Ifcd-pipe  by  means  of  the  horiiuntal  pump,  P,  which  is 
workc't  t<\  S-iMtii;  Us  rod  attached  to  the  triangle  at  K.  At 
M  are  '  -  of  two  levers,  by  which  the  ctnirsc  uf  the 

■lenm  -  .Uere<l  as  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  engine, 

a!  ally  of  the  wheels,  so  as  to   more  th«  euj{inc 

l>  r  tor.>ards  at  pleasurs. 

i  lii»,    I    en,    IS     '  .      ^  .      .         .  ■  .     ,1 

■team  engine    bci 
movmit   aloi;-    - 
when  the  n 

than  to  cniiii .     _  ; _. ^     .     j 

bookin;:  them  to  the  I  '  irria^e. 

This,  then.  bein)(  thi-  .  urea  of  motion  in  (tU  our 

railroads,  we  proceed  to  notice  Uia 

LONDON   AND   BIRMINGBAlf    RAILWAY. 

Thb  bill  for  emp'iwcring  a  company  to  construct  a  railroaa 
from  I»ndun  to  Birinin::h:iin  met  with  a  very  powerful  op- 
poailiun  in  the  House  of  Coininuns.  in  IH31;  it,  however, 
paaseil  through   that   h  -1  by  the  House 

of  I»rds.     In  the  lulh'  'ctors  were  more 

sticressful ;  and  the  bili  k^vi^k^..   i.iv   imwu   assent  in  Mav, 

The  capital  which  the  shareholders  were  empowered  to 
raise  aiiiiMiL'  themnelves,  by  subscription;  of  100^  per  share, 
was  2,600  000',  a  sum  which,  according  to  the  calculations 
made  by  the  cnsinners,  would  greatly  exceed  the  outlay. 
That  engineers  nia'Ke  );russ  mistakes  sometimes  in  their 
eatimales  of  the  probable  expense  of  a  great  underlakin<;  is 
Well  known;  nor  should  we  be  justified  in  vicwinjf  in  loo 
Sevcie   a    li^lit  the    iitix-alculalions   tl  '    :   hut  rarely 

has  there  lieeii  an   itistair.c   in  which    !  -■    has   ex- 

ci— '  ■ '    • '..         1 ■  case  with 

r'  In   Feh- 

r  'i  t'i..>  I..1  il 

a 

I,  ,  .  1 

(  e  act   ui    I'aniiunvnl  aiunu   was   abuve  seventy 

t:  iiiidi  ;   nnd  the  prioe  paid  for  land  and  rorTipcn- 

aat.oa    lo   :  Sic,  was  more   than  f:' 

thousand   p  •!  extra  cipital  required.  I  i 

allowed   b\  '-as    been    i  r  by 

means  of  I  lUures  at  ;.  •  rate 

pf  ........... 


lail,  lorty- 
■  I'li'v-iuae 


tion.    Ti 
near    II 


l.'.i.r 


"' I'l  p.tssea 

!.   Tiing, 
I.  C^iiclt, 

'Ion.  Cot'<ntrt/,  Hampton,  to  Hirmtiiiiham: 
Mils  at  all  these  places,  those  in  iliilirs  being 
first  class  suiiioiis.  There  were  orit'inally  to  have  been 
eleven  tuniult,  but  the  number  has  been  reduced  to  eight; 
vix.,  tlio  dimmsc  Hill,  1164  yards;  Kensull  Green,  323 
vards:  Watford.  1719  vards :  Northchurch,  3iS  yards; 
Lii        ■  U;   S'..)we  Hill,  41 H  yards;   Kilsby,  2398 

ya  mod,  GdO  yards.     The  (jreatest  wi<llh  of 

thi    iuiiii'  IS  »,iMai  the  walls  is  twenty-lour  leet ;  the  creatost 
heiiihl  above  the  rails  tweiiiytwo  feel:   in  most  uf  the  tun- 
i.il.    il],-    .1  ill.   ..!•   vertioul  openings,   orininally  made   for 
U,  lire  the  ■nine  now  used  for  ventilation. 
11  to  a  level  for  the  railway  was  obtained, 
i,  by  cutting  through  hills,  and  nsiii);  the  earth  taken 
:  II  to  form  embankments.  The  width  uf  the  embank- 
iiiciil  on  the  top,  and  of  Ihu  excavation  on  the  bottom,  is 
thirly-lhreu  feet.     The  ureatest  height  of  an  embankment 
is  forty-five  feet,  and    the  greatest   depth  of  an   excavation 
sixty,  live.  The  greatest  slope  of  the  sides  uf  theexeavaliong 
is  B' '■  ■  •     '     r.  andthe  least  astliree  to  four.  The  num- 
ber !s  is  130,  and  uf  cuttings  about  the  same; 
the                              1  of  any  one  of  the  former  being  about  a 
mi  >1  uf  the  latter  two  and  a  half      At  the 
bo'i                           I lankmcnt,  and  at  the  top  of  each  excava- 
tion, there  IS  a  space  of  ten  feet  on  each  side,  to  allow  of  a 
hedge,   ■   post   and   rail,    and   a  ditch   for  the  purpose  of 
draining. 

Th»  most  fonnidahle  works  on  the  line,  from  the  great 

dir  i-ountered  in  quicksands,  water,  (us.,  were  the 

Ki  I,    and    the    Blisworth   cutting,   which    last 

It  filly  feet  in  depth  for  two  miles,  and   from 

dO  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  taken.  The  total 

<>.    earth   excavated     along    the    line    is    uliuut 

nU  cubic  yards  averaging  I'id.UUU  per  mile. 

1  >pan  of  the  bridge  where  the  turnpike  anil  other 
roads  pass  under,  uiid  the  width  between  the  parapet  wbere 
they  pass  over  the  railroad,  is  in  no  case  less  than  fifteen 
feet,  and  the  arch  is  about  sixteen  feet  in  height.  In  soma 
few  eases  the  railway  passes  on  a  lerei  across  a  road  not 
much  frequented.  In  such  cases  gates  are  erected,  and 
policemen  stationed;  the  gates  being  so  contrived  as  to  close 
either  across  the  railway  or  across  toe  road.  When  a  rail- 
road train  is  approaching,  the  gates  are  closed  across  the 
road  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  train  has  passed,  the  gates  are 
shut  across  the  railway,  and  the  ciimmuiiiralion  by  llie  road 
B'.'ain  opened.  In  order  to  give  notice  to  the  policeman  of 
the  approach  of  a  train,  the  engineer  sometimes  makes 
use  of  a  steam  whistle,  which  consists  of  a  pipe  or  whistle 
attached  to  the  engine,  and  through  which  steam  from  the 
boiler  is  allowed  to  pass,  thus  producing  a  similar  (but  more 
powerful)  effort  to  the  blowing  by  means  of  the  breath. 

We  must  now  leave  the  mere  formation  of  the  road-waT, 
and  shortly  speak  of  the  very  important  subject  of  tberai£«. 
The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  the  iron  rails  merely  lie 
along  the  ground,  with  a  sli(.'l  '  '     -f  fastening:  on  tha 

contrary,  the  preparatory  art'  are  hot!i  extensive 

and  dillirult.  The  rails  are  sa,.,..,.  .  ay  inn  chairs,  and 
the  chairs  arc  fixed  either  to  wooilen  sleepers  or  stone  blocks. 
Considerable  difference  of  opinion  has  existed,  and  still  exist*, 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  stone  blocks  and  wooden  sleepers ; 
but  we  believe  that  in  the  ruilv.ny  now  under  (lur  euiisiiiera- 
lion  both  are  useil,  Idocks  in  tlie  cxcavuiioii  nnd  on  the 
smiilter  embankments,  and  sleepers  on  the  large  embank 
tncnts.  The  sleepers  arc  made  principally  of  larch 
nnd  oak,  and  are  nine  feel  long,  nine  inches  wide,  and 
five  inches  deep.  Those  pieces  of  wood  uro  arranged 
lengthwise,  end  to  end,  one  roiv  under  each  rail.     In  tliusa 

■■  ••    ■•'    -•  t'  ' ' ;rs  ore  not  employed,  their  |)lncc  ia 

.  two  feet  long,   the  saiiu'  in  width, 

;  ...;    ...,,,  ::■  nf  Ou-r   nric'Il  ilM-l|.  ^  ,1,.,.|).    ThcJT 

aid   the 

"'11    IW'O 


feet 

line 


iiiged   in  n 

'■  Inmi  coiilr 
and  a  half  to  four  feel.     The  stone 
hasu  been   estimated  nf    l'i'.;,4r.O  :■ 


the  exp'  : 
„  one  till! 


;'>la 
iig 
ce 

the 


tenber  it  was  <>|> 

Reforn  we  ask 


i   '"1    lO'      I  /111  ol    .'Stp- 

...iiany  u*  in  a  trip  along 


»  >ll  lar   ;<!  K'K  . 

jK-destals.  of  an  n 
each.    They  are  fix... 


iieuilv  ar. 
stone,  oi, 
-  \u  Ihi.'  J  liaiiies,  aim  oac  tiiirM  for 
i  of  the  works. 

-i;  are  fixed  caff-iron  rhiirs  or 

it  of  about  twi.'iity-fivc  jiound* 

.  ...i:  block*  by  drilling  two  hole*  in 
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in 


enrli  Work,  into  wliich  o»k  trrnailn,  or  |il 
ami  a  »|iike  initcrtod  tliroiiKli  tln'iii  oiiil  tin 


■'  1' 


of  felt  i)fiii({  plucoil  bt-rvveiTi  c'H-li  cliair  aiiil  blix-k.  The 
clmiM  aro  nttuclied  to  Ilia  tteeyerf  by  a  couple  of  pint  or 
tpikiit. 

The  roilt  oro  the  ronlinuoui  iron  bearinir.  on  which  the 
whucU  run.     From  Eu»lon  S'l  .  "       "      "' 

aro  four  double  lines  of  raiU  : 
rem.iliiilur  of  the  distance.     Ti 
Willi  llii^  rails  at  llic  Klalioni,  K 
of  railway  to  I  .'S  iiiilcH.     Thi- 
way  is  Hvo  fout,  and  the  cuiitml 
fcut.     Tlio    rails   aro    made   nl  i 

oriuinally  laid  down  on  the  Livor|KKi!  niul   Mmnclirttur  litis, 
and   which  weinhod   thirly-flvo   pnumU    tri  ihi>   yird,   wi-re 
found  insulliciunt  to  bear  the  r 
them.  Thotc  of  the  Loinlon  and  : 
bcon  made  more  mas«ivo :   tan   uiilcn  ul  i 
n»li-licUy  rail*,  (so  nillod  ft^jm  the  convex  ! 
odae)  at   (llty   iiiumi*  to  tho  yard;   iwont)  i.^■   mm-,  w  i.n 
parallel  rniU.  at  hi\ty-flvc  |x>unds  tii  tlio  yar<l  ;  and  the  ru- 
nininder  with  parull.'   ■  ■ '-     ■'    -•■'■•■■'•   ' '■•    ..  ."  i-.  to  the 
yard.     Tliu   ruiU  ai  r  more 

than  an  inch ;  and  1  „  v  liulo  is 

about  35,UU0  lonii,  wiiicli  cost  the  company  4i>u,uuu/. 

The  inclinations,  or  chan|;eii  of  luvel  alou);  the  railroad, 
-avobeeii  iiillucnced  by  the  natural  formation  of  tho  (ground  : 
hi-re  arc  Ihc  ridges  or  hilly  districts,  separated  by  six 
valleyx,  between  London  and  BirmiiiKham.  These  rid(;eK 
and  valleys  had  In  be  made  as  nearly  level  as  could  conve- 
niently be  done,  by  excavalinn  the  one  and  carrying  a  raised 
cniliiiiiUiiient  ucro**  the  other.  Still  however  an  exact  level 
is  rari'lv  ;ittnined,  the  distance  beini;  regulated  as  follows- 
—  i!iii  i-i-ii  miles  are  level;  (irty-one  and  three  quarters  arc 
at  iiuliiKilions  vuryin(j  from  one  to  fourteen  feet  per  mile; 
and  forty-six  atid  ihn-e  quarters  are  at  inclinations  between 
fonrieen  and  sixteen  feet  per  mile.  The  general  nature  of 
the  level  may  lie  judged  from  tho  following  table: — 

i>lltii»r<  f  ma  SlatluK  at  v«-.  «r  Pf>/.  Utia/"  "'«'«« 

MUM.  r«t. 

li  ..  CundeD  Town  station ViH 

31  ..  Brfiit  Valley 112 

Hi  ..  Oxhevriil««.  near  Watford 240 

!<:»..(■       •         220 

3U  ..  V  420 

64i..(>  268 

61H  ■  ■  BImmokIi  luige,  near  Nonhampton 3X8 

»W  ..  Nen  Valley..., 319 

771  ..  KiUby  riilge,  near  Davcntrf 395 

911  ..  Avon  Valley 320 

98*  ..  Ueavei  Ureen  ridge,  near  Coventry 377 

10-1*  ..  Ulythe  Valley 968 

llvi  ..  Birmingham  lUlion 3W 

The  Birmingham  station  is  thus  nearly  230  feet  higher 
that  at  London.  In  proceeding  from  London  to  Birming- 
ham, fifty-nve  miles  arc  ascending,  forty-four  descending, 
tnd  thtrleoM  level. 

The  retnainder  of  our  notice  of  thi»  splendid  undertaking 
may  be  chicHy  comprised  in  a  glance  at  the  principal  objects 
aloni;  the  route. 

Tho  Ijuidon  terminus  of  tho  railway  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  it.  It  consists  of  a  noble  Doric  gateway,  resetnbling 
the  entrance  to  a  temple  :  tho  height  to  the  top  of  the  pedi- 
ment is  seventy  feet,  to  which  the  other  ditnonsions  of  tho 
patowuy  aro  proportional.  There  are  various  Rates  on  each 
side  of  tho  trranil  {;ale\vay,  for  the  entrance  of  vehiolos,  &e. 
A  station  ni  Etislon  Square  did  not  form  part  of  the  original 
plan,  as  it  was  intended  to  have  the  terminus  at  Camden 
Town  ;  but  as  it  was  deemed  more  convenient  to  passengers 
to  be  set  down  nearer  tho  heart  of  town,  an  extension  of  the 
railway  was  adopted.  The  Kuston  Square  station,  which 
orcupiCH  about  seven  acres  of  ground,  is  devoted  to  passen- 
geni  ;  and  the  Camden  Town  station,  containing  thirty-three 
acres,  is  occupied  with  buildings  fur  engines,  wagons,  goods, 
&c.,  devoted  to  the  carriage  or  luggage  department. 

There  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  tho 
conveyance  of  u  train  of  carriages  from  Euston  Square,  to 
Cainddn  Town.  Althouijh  parliament  agreed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  railway  to  Eu.-.ton  Square,  they  refused  to  allow 
Ithe  smoke  of  locomotive  engines  to  annoy  the  inhabitants  of 
tho  houses  near  which  they  passed ;  another  plan  had  there- 
f  re  to  be  adopted.  The  connexion  between  tho  two  stations 
is  through  a  deep  inclined  cutting  about  a  mile  in  length, 
wi  lied  up  on  each  side,  in  going  through  which  the 
carnages    pass    under   several   bridges.     There   is   a   sta- 


and  tlii-ri'  i  ■ 

lIlcbfH   III    11, 

or  cylinders,  o.-ij  at   ll 
niniiiin.     Tha  train  of 

tl      ■  '         ' 

.1 


«  rope,  1 0  • 

■,   which 


I 


.  Tuiia  tu  l.ijuduli.   a 
tho  effect  of  gravity 

n  the  train  bai  been  drawn  up  from  tho  Button  nation. 


I  .  of  I'adiiinuton,  to  KeiK.il- 

^■1  1  short  tunnel,  vriitilaii'l  (jy 

one    aball.      At   uliuul    liiu    aixth    milc-slu: 

comes  level  for  a  mile  and  a  half.     A    liti 

crosses  tho  river  Brent,    by    a    hand^' 

arches.     Near  Harrow  is  one  of  the   ' 

and  putting  down  passengers,  &c. ;  .mi  .ii  ii>' 

teenth  mile  is  tho  Watford   station,   from  whuli 

convey  "■--'■■. .—rs  to  Watford   for  six-penc-      T  1 

then  I  ■!>  cutting  which  ends  in  i; 

nel ;  t:  lalcd  by  fire  shafts  ;   iron  g;  t 

at  the  top  of  the  shafts,  and  high  walls  built  round  tbein,  to 

proTent  anything  being  thrown  down  from  above.     Afler 

Sassing  near  the  estates  of  the  Karls  of  Essex  and  Claren- 
on,  and  the  paper-mills  of  Mr.  Dickenson,  the  train  arrives 
at  the  station  at  Boxraoor,  twenty-four  miles  from  town. 

Tho  next  two  stations  are  at  Berkhainstead  and  Tring; 
on  leaving  the  latter  of  which  the  railroad  i-  '  \- 

cavation,  which  continues  upwards  of  t»  < 

under  three  bridges;  it  is  between  firv  -• 
and  occupied  four  hundred  men  for  t:  ; 

in  the  course  of  it  wo  pass  from  H''  -       .- 

inghamshire.     From  thence  wc  ;  •   Leigbton   Buz- 

zard, where   there  is   a  station,  ■   a  short  tunnel, 

ventilated  by  one  shaft;  which  is  succeeded  by  a  deep  exca- 
vation through  a  hard  brown  stone. 

Denbigh-hall,  forty -eight  miles  from  town,  was,  for  about 
half  a  year,  the  limit  of  the  railroad  from  London  ;  th>'  <li»- 
tance  frotn  Denbigh  to  Rugby  being  performed  I  .'i 

the  common  roads,  and  from  Rugby  to  Birmini;  ■•■ 

railroad.     After  passing  Denbigh,  tho  rail 
tween  Fenny  Stratford  on  the  right,  am;  i 

on  tho  left,  to  Blisworth  ;   where  there   i:.  _    ...o 

miles  long  and  nearly  fifty  feet  deep,  through  blue  hineatono 
rock:  tliis  excavation  coat  200.000/.  We  next  arrne  at 
Wedon  tunnel,  which  passes  obliquely  under  the  ancient 
Roman  Watling  Street.  At  a  few  miles  from  this  we  enter 
the  magnum  opus  of  the  whole  railway,  the  Kilsby  tunnel. 
Nearly  six  hundred  yards  of  its  length  is  curried  ihrouijh  • 
quicksand  ;  and  the  constant  use  of  |iowurlul  steam-engine* 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the  water  suthcienily  under 
to  enable  the  excavators  to  coutinuc  their  work  :  the  cost  i« 
esUluatud  ut  400, UUU/. 

The  railroad  then  reaches  Rugby  station.  •■  ;'!•■••   r- 

nine  miles  of  Birmingham ;  and  at  alwut 

tanoe  from  thence,   Coventry  station,    the   i I 

not  calling  for  any  particular   notice.     A  tuiiiK 
BeecUwood,  near  Hampton  in  Arden,  beyond  ui  .>> 

villages  of  Sheldon  and  Yardley.  After  passing  over  the 
high  road  from  Coventry  to  Birmingham,  and  ulsu  passing 
tho  entrance  to  the  Graml  Junction  railway,  wo  enter  ttia 
town  of  Birmingham.  The  Birmingham  sialum  orrup.t's 
an  area  of  about  ten  acres,  and   nontains  all    tl'  it- 

conveniences  for  conducting  the  passenger  and  i^ 
tratGc  of  the  company  ;  although  in  archiiectiim  ^i.initur 
the  entrance  is  inferior  tu  that  at  Euston  Square. 

The  receipts  of  this  noble  railway  have  alren'N  r..:,,-Ua4 
an  extraordinary  sum  per  diem.     W  hen  it  was  •  > 

from  London  to  Tring.  the  receipts  averaged  97'    ,  ,  ; 

when  it  was  opened  from  London  to  Denbigh,  and  Irum 
Birmingham  to  Rugby, the  receipts  averaged  b-Jl/  ptT'liy; 
by  the  end  of  August,    1836,   they  bad  reache  :  r 

day ;  by  December,  (the  whole  line  being  uj' 

50J— .' 
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amounted  to  1 SOO/.  per  day ;  by  the  end  of  la»t  May,  they 
were  kbout  1800/. ;  and  tbey  may  now  be  roundly  estimated 
at  2000/.  per  day. 

We  may  fitly'conclude  our  notice  of  this  railway  by  a  few 
ebaarrations  on  its  eronoiny  and  management.  On  a  pas 
aengar  entering;  the  London  station,  be  enters  a  portico, 
from  which  admission  is  obtained  to  the  pay  departments, 
by  separate  doors,  each  door  appropriated  to  a  particular 
class  of  passaUKer  carriages.  These  doors  are  opened  about 
an  hour  before  the  startiiif;  of  each  train.  The  fare  is  paid 
to  a  clerk,  who  i;ives  a  receipt  ticket ;  or,  if  the  fare  be  paid 
at  any  of  the  bookinf;  offices,  (of  which  there  are  several  in 
London.)  and  a  particularly-coloured  ticket  given  the  pas 
aenger  as  a  receipt,  this  ticket  being  shown  at  the  station 
will  admit  the  pa:>senger  :  the  receipt  tickets  are  not  given 
up  until  the  end  of  the  journey. 

The  train  of  carriages  about  to  depart  is  drawn  up  along- 
■ide  a  raised  stone  platform,  protected  from  the  weather  by 
a  light  handkunie  shcrl,  supported  by  cast-iron  pillars.  At 
a  given  signal,  when  the  passengers  are  seated  and  the  lug- 
gage stowed  away,  the  endless  rope  is  attached  to  the  engine, 
and  the  train  commences  its  journey.  At  the  various  sta- 
tions along  the  road,  clerks,  police  inspectors,  police  con- 
stables, porters,  and  sometimes  en);ineers,  are  stationed,  to 
facilitate  the  tratlic  that  may  occur  at  each  station.  Besides 
the  constables  placed  at  the  stations,  there  are  others  placed 
at  intervals  of  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  line.  Each  man  is  furnished  with  two 
flags,  red  and  white,  during  the  day,  and  a  lamp  at  night, 
which  is  made  to  show  either  a  white,  green,  or  red  light: 
the  first  announces  to  the  engineer  of  the  approaching  train 
that  there  is  no  obstruction  to  its  progress,  the  green  colour 
directs  him  to  slacken  the  speed  of  the  train,  and  the  red  to 
•top  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Sags  answer  a  similar  pur- 
pose, except  that  upon  seeing  the  red  one  the  engineer 
merely  lessens  his  speed,  without  stopping.  The  inspector 
at  each  station  has  a  certain  number  of  these  men  under 
his  orders:  they  are  walking  backward  and  forward  on  their 
beat,  from  half  an  hour  before  the  passing  of  the  first  train 

in  the  n ■ ;11   after  the  passing  of  the  last  train  at 

night.  xes  are  placed  at  intervals  along  the  line, 

Ibr  the  .ace  of  the  consMibles;   and  the  men  are 

sworn  in  as  county  constables,  to  render  their  powers  more 
efficient. 

Here  we  must  close  our  notice  of  this  noble  undertaking; 
not  from  lack  of  materials,  but  from  a  desire  of  brielly  de- 
scribing one  or  two  others  of  our  great  railways. 

OR&NO  JUNCTION   RAILWAY. 

A  RAILBOAD  from  Birmingham  to  Manchester  or  Liverpool, 
or  both,  is  scarcely  less  important  than  one  from  Ix>ndon  to 
Bimingham :  becausa  it  would  become  not  only  the  medium 
of  communication  between  tltose  three  important  towns,  but 
would  also  form  part  of  the  route  from  London  tu  Manchester 
and  LiTerpooL     Thii  circuintlancu  was  nut  lost  sight  of  by 


railroad  projectors,  and  the  Grand  Junction  railway  shows 
that  such  a  speculation  is  in  every  way  important. 

Although  the  London  and  Birmingham  railway  is  the 
most  gigantic,  there  is  a  probability  that  the  Grand  Junction 
will  excel  it  as  a  profitable  invehtment.  The  engineering 
difficulties  that  had  to  be  surmounted  were  so  few,  that  the 
cost  per  mile  has  been  lower  than  almost  any  other  railway 
in  the  kingdom. 

In  deciding  whether  this  railway  should  proi!ec<l  to  Man- 
chester or  to  Liverpool,  the  happy  plan  was  ultimately 
adopted  of  leading  it  to  both,  by  having  its  northern  ter- 
minus at  about  the  middle  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
railway,  from  which  either  of  those  two  towns  couhl  be 
reached  in  thirty  or  forty  minutes.  There  were  three  steps 
by  which  this  has  been  accomplished.  In  I6'i9  an  act  was 
obtained  for  constructing  a  railway  from  Warrington  to 
Newton,  the  central  point  between  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool. This  is  a  distance  of  only  four  miles  and  a  half,  and 
the  capital  raised  for  it  was  53.000/.  In  IS.l.t,  an  act  was 
obtained  for  a  railway  from  Warrington  tu  Birmingham, 
under  the  name  of  the  (Irand  Junction  Railway.  In  1830, 
the  two  companies  were  incor|>orated  into  one,  and  the  whole 
line,  from  Birmingham  to  Newton,  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Grand  Junction.  It  is  eighty-two  miles  and  a  half  in 
length.  It  commences  in  Curzon-streel,  Birmingham,  and 
passes  by  or  near  Wednesbury,  Walsall.  Dudlcv,  Bilston, 
Wolverhampton.  Parkrid^e,  tjtaSbrd,  Stone,  kccloshall, 
Newcastle,  the  I'otterics,  Nantwich,  Sandbach,  Middlewich, 
Northwich,  Preston  Brook,  Frodshain,  Runcorn,  and  War- 
rington, to  Newton;  from  which,  fifteen  miles  to  the  right 
leads  to  Manchester,  and  fifteen  to  the  left  tu  Liverpool,  by 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway.  From  the  Newton 
terminus  a  farther  line  of  railroad  to  Lancaster  is  approach- 
ing rapidly  towards  completion,  making  altogether  a  line 
'2.17  miles  in  length  from  London  to  Lancaster. 

The  Birmingham  terminus  of  the  Grand  Junction  is  371 
feet  above  the  level  of  low-water  mark  at  Liverpool,  so  that 
a  general  descent  occurs  from  Birmingham  to  Newton. 
From  Wolverliampton  to  Stafford,  fifteen  miles,  there  is  a 
fall  of  157  feet,  or  ten  feet  and  a  half  per  mile;  from  Staf- 
ford to  Whitmore,  fourteen  miles,  there  is  a  rise  of  116  feet, 
about  eight  feet  per  mile  ;  from  Whitmore  to  Warrington, 
thirty-five  miles,  there  is  a  descent  of  331  feet,  nine  feet  and 
a  half  per  mile ;  and  from  Warrington  to  Newton,  four  miles 
and  a  half,  there  is  a  rise  of  sixty  feet,  or  nearly  thirteen 
feet  per  mile.  A  notable  circumstance  connected  with  this 
railway  is,  that  there  is  no  tunnel  of  any  considerable 
length,  a  point  equally  pleasing  to  engineers,  shareholders, 
and  passengers  ;  and  what  is  especially  creditable  to  the 
engineer  is,  that  the  whole  undertaking  was  completed 
within  the  estimated  expense,  viz.,  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling,  less  than  one  third  the  expense  of  the  London  and 
Birmingham,  which  is  only  thirty  miles  longer. 

On  leaving  the  station  at  Birmin){ha[ii,  the  passenger 
proceeds  to  th«  station  at  Ferry  Barr,  between  which  and 
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the  station  at  Pcscott  Tl  ' "       ' '         ' 
busy  rOi\\  and  iron  inin 

durlof  leii  lirick  .ir  '  ■■ "■  >■ 

BirmiiiKliaiii.     A  <>   >(aliun, 

wo  coiiio  to  llin  Si :,  : ^■•tt  on  llio 

line,  nuurly  tlx  niilun  \i\  Icniitli;  in  iioiiio  plai't's  it  ih  tliirty- 
»ix  feet  liiK'i.  an<l  rarricH  llio  roa<l  over  llurlccn  liriil(;c«- 
A  liltlo  beyond  tlio  StufTord  utatiim,  tbu  railroad  cruuus  tho 
iL\er  Sow,  and  a  iUcci'Hiiion  of  itliort  excuvutiuiu   and  eiu- 

nkmuiits  bniiKH  u»  to  tho  Wliitmoro  atalion,  fortytlireo 

ilcH  fnim  UiriiniiKliam,  near  which  in  tlie  hi|;licst  |><>iiit  on 
iliu  whole  line,  the  roud  dehcendiiiK  towardsi  I.tvi'r|H)ul  oiiu 

:iy,   and   towurdti  HirmiiiKham  tliu  other.      The   railroad 

net  (or  a  lime  aloni^  a  level,  and  tluMi  l)(';;liis  to  ilmceiid 
inclined  plane  to  BaAfurd  level.     I'hen-  is  iheu  a  I'Uttiiii; 

iruu|{h  a  kind  of  )hii;,  somewhat  resembliiii;  tho  celebratu<l 

at  Mdss  :   the  worknion  found  creat  ditliculty  in  uiakinf; 

KOCkI  souikI  loundution  at  this  part. 

From  the  Crowo  atution  the  railroad  priM'eedii  almost  in  a 
direct  line  fur  Ave  nidoK :  and  two  branch  railroads  proceed 
frum  I'ruwe,  one  on  the  ri|;ht  to  Manchester,  and  one  on  tho 
left  to  Cheater.  At  aliout  sixty-four  miles  from  Hirminf;- 
liam  coiniiienccs  the  must  t>cautiful  portion  of  tho  railway. 
This  is  tho  f'ule  Itoyut  yiaduct,  over  which  tho  lino  passes 
for  nearly  five  hnndteil  feet,  and  beneath  which  tho  river 
Weaver  (lows  throu>;h  tho  viile.  The  viailuct  consists  of 
five  noble  arches,  sixty-three  feet  span,  and  sixty  feet  hi);h, 
with  a  height  of  twelve  feet  more  to  tho  lop  of  the  parapet ; 
mukini;  the  total  heiuhl  from  the  water  seventy-two  feet. 
The  whule  pile  contains  2iU,000  cubic  yards  of  stone,  which 
was  brouKht  down  tho  river  Weaver  in  tlats  and  bart;es. 
At  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  thence  wo  ar^i^c  at  tho 
very  extensive  viaduct,  crossing  the  river  Weaver  and  tho 
valley  of  Uutton  ;  it  is  mure  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
lon|{th,  about  thirty  feet  wide,  and  sixty  feet  high,  and  con- 
sists of  twenty  archos,  each  of  sixty  feet  span.  Lastly,  at 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  before  reaching  Warrington,  there 
is  a  viaduct  of  twelve  arches,  which  crosses  over  the  river 
Mersey,  and  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  canal.  The  two  arches 
tho  centre   ore   seventy-five  feet  span  each,  that  which 

isses  the  canal  is  forty  feet,  and  tho  remaining  nino  are 
h  sixteen  feet  and  a  half  span.  Near  this  part  of  the 
lino  is  also  an  excavation  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  over 
which  are  thrown  five  bridges. 

The  railroad  finally  terminates  at  Newton,  where  it  joins 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  ;  and  travellers  proceed  to 
the  right  to  Manchester,  to  the  left  to  Liverpool,  and  on 
northwards  to  Wigan,  &c.,  according  to  their  destination. 

The  railway  was  opened  in  July,  1837.  The  receipts 
averaged  5000/.  per  week  during  the  first  nino  weeks.  But 
the  ultimate  rate  of  receipt  will  not  bo  known  until  the  com- 
pletion of  other  lines  of  railway,  which  will  tend  to  make  tho 
distance  from  London  to  Manchester  or  to  Liverpool  some- 
what shorter  than  by  tho  Grand  Junction.  There  are  several 
railroads  in  a  greater  or  less  stage  of  advancement  about 
the  midland  counties  of  England ;  but  our  space  will  not 
allow  us  further  to  allude  to  them. 

LONDON    AND    SOUTHAMPTON    RAILWAY. 

This  is  the  only  railroad  at  all  approaching  completion, 
which  leads  to  or  near  the  British  Channel.  It  begins  at 
the  south  bank  uf  tho  Thames,  at  a  place  called  Nine  Elms, 
ill  the  parish  of  Batlcrsca,  a  short  distance  above  Vauxhall 
Bridge,  and  terminates  at  the  beach  of  the  Southampton 
water.  It  will,  when  completed,  pass  through,  or  near, 
Wandsworth,  Wirableton,  Mordon,  Kingston,  Thames- 
Dilton,  Esher,  Walton-upon-Thames,  Wcybridge,  Cherlsey, 
Woking,  Farnborough,Odiham,  Basing,  Basingstoke,  Wort- 
ing,  I'opham.  Mitcheldever,  Winchester.  Twyford.  and 
Bishop's  Stoke.  It  is  at  present  o|>en  from  London  to 
B.isingstoke,  and  from  Winchester  to  Southampton,  and  the 
remaining  portion  is  rapidly  approaching  completion. 

The  capital  of  the  company  consisted  at  first  of  1,000.000/., 
divided  into  20,000  shares  of  iO/.  each :  in  addition  to 
which,  power  was  given  to  the  proprietors  to  borrow  on 
niortgage  330,000/.;  but  these  sums  proving  insuliicient  fur 
tho  completion  of  tho  work,  parliament  has  sanctioned  the 
creation  of  16,000  new  shares.  The  nominal  capital  of  the 
company,  on  which  dividends  will  bo  payable,  is  1,800,000/. 
which  it  is  supposed  will  about  complete  the  whole  under- 
taking. 

Tho  course  of  the  lino  from  London  to  Basingstoke  is 

lOut  west-south-west,  and  for  the  remainder  of  tho  route, 
ibout  south-south-west :  the  entire  length  will  be  seventy- 
aeveu  miles.    The  progress  of  this  railway  was  at  one  tiiua 
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towards   omiplotion,   the  cx|>ect«tiuns   of  its   futu: 
ht< r,.„.,l 

'I  uf  this  railway  was  Kiven  to  Mr.  Locks, 

the  '  '  Ura»d  Juiiclioii  Iljiiuut.  :iiid  lim  bi!«a 

prcx-eeded  witli  rapid^  since  I  at 

command.  The  line  ;n  far  as  W  .rem 

miles  from  L>>'  1  M-'v  ii,  Xai'^.  On  llio  I2tb 

tho  I)ire<|iirs  .    sevitral  noMetneu  mid  mrm 

bcr-  'th 

as.  ,;iy 

shan-Mi.,.i,-i^  u6« 

They  wore  in  es, 

and    tra\elle<l  ...    ,,i.;    .....     ...  .    ....ur. 

During  tli»  twelve  weeks   imn  ilie  par 

tial  opening  on  tho  21st,  93, 7'jj  ,  „        .  ion  tha 

railway  :  the  proportion  being  for  the  lint  four  u  j7  ; 

fur  the  second  four  weeks,  31,783  ;  for  the   thn  '  ks, 

33,0S3.  What  gave  a  stimulus  tu  tho  >ubsc(|Uenl  exertions 
of  tho  company  was,  that  these  numbers  greatly  «&c««Uod 
the  original  su  '  iiion. 

On  the  29tii  '.iie  railroad  was  fartbtr 

opened  to  Shuphy  liii  "  T        !un, 

and  only  six  miles  short  icr 

of  tho    past    year    it    wu»    ium.i.  ^e. 

In  a  rejwrt  which  the  proprietors  di  I9, 

they  say: — "On  the  lino  between  \". .g- 

stuke,  and  also  between  Winchester  and  Soui:  ilie 

cuttings  and  embankments  are,  with  very  trilln.  ni, 

completed,  and  a  considerable  part  of  tho  periuaneiil  ruad  is 
laid  down.  This  will  render  available  about  twenty  miles 
more  of  the  line,  in  addition  to  tho  thirty-eight  miles 
already  opened,  and  leave  unfinished  only  the  eighteen  miles 
between  Basingstoke  and  Winchester.'  This  increase  of 
length  was  effected  in  Juno  last. 

The  rails  fur  this  railway  were  originally  intended  to  ht 
si»ty-three  pounds  to  the  yard  ;  but  the  weight  has  been 

since  increased  to  seventy-five  pounds.    The  g ••■i  •■  .'uro 

of  the  engineering dilliculties  lobe surmouiite;  ,|y 

been  less  than  in  the  I^ndon  and  Birmingham  .  md 

more  than  in  tho  Grand  Junction. 

Some  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  at  the  situation 
of  tho  London  terminus  at  the  southern  instead  of  the 
northern  side  of  the  Thames.  This  is  undoubtedly  to  some 
extent  an  inconvenience  ;  but  to  have  crossed  the  Thames, 
or  oven  to  have  brought  the  terminus  into  the  busy  part  of 
Southwark  or  Lambeth,  would  have  entailed  an  expense  so 
enormous  as  would  probably  have  checked  the  whole  affair. 
The  inconvenience  is  almost  entirely  removed  by  tho  estab> 
lishment  of  numerous  little  iron  steam-boats,  which  proceed 
from  London  anil  other  bridges  to  the  slaliun  at  Nine  Kims, 
by  which  a  passenger  is  conveyed  for  four-pence,  almost  to 
tho  door  of  the  station. 

In  reference  to  tho  Southampton  radway,  a  recent 
writer  has  observed  : — "In  connexion  with  this  railway,  a 
plan  has  been  formed  and  is  now  in  progress  for  constructing 
docks  at  the  town  of  Southampton,  with  the  prospect  of  its 
becoming  once  more  a  dock  of  commercial  importance 
This  project  wos  conceived  under  the  impression  that  the 
railwoy  system  would  be  so  far  carried  out,  as  to  connect  tho 
great  trade  and  maiuifacturing  stat  ons  of  the  midland  and 
northern  counties  with  the  southern  coast,  when  tho  advan- 
tages as  a  port  of  shipment  presented  by  Southampton  in 
preference  to  London  would  be  sullicienlly  apparent.  It  was 
also  imagined  that  Southampton  being  brought  by  meansof 
its  railway  within  three  hours  ond  a  half  (it  is  thus  we  must 
henceforth  speak  of  distances,)  of  the  Metropolis,  might 
become,  in  some  degree  the  port  of  London,  for  ships 
arriving  from  and  sailing  to  th.  r  I.     'Vastus  is  the 

consumption  of  foreign  andcu  -  in  I.,ondiin.  by  far 

the  greater  part  of  those  guims  .. imii  now  ascend  the 
Thames  are  distributed  afterwards  to  various,  and  frequently 
distant,  parts  of  the  country.  The  anticipated  formation  of 
railway  lines  would  allow  of  this  distribution  being  better 
made  in  many  cases  from  Southampton,  and  it  is  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  the  advantage  to  the  owners  of  ships  from 
terminating  their  voyage  at  Southampton,  rather  than  pro- 
ceeding through  the'Straits  of  Dover  to  the  Thames,  would 
be  exceedingly  great.  The  expense,  both  in  time  and  in 
money,  that  would  thus  be  saved  would  be  so  1.  to 

the  country  at  large  ;  and  apart  even  from  ;  -r- 

atiun,  it  would  appear  requisite  to  look  around  io>  u..  ...i.  jf 
relieving  the  Port  of  London  from  some  part  of  iu  con 
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•Untlv  irowinif  tinfBr,     The  dockt.  which  have  been  con-  |  etirerully  Kyanised,  or  protected  from  dry  rot,  and  flrmljr 

.-     •    •  -•     ■        .-.,         I     1.1..      , 1...1 -,.,11111  by  piloii.     Ti...  ■••■  ..ix  •  1-  •!... -.1-    ,, 

^   per   yiird,  ll,'  > 

■    blocks   are  n  .  ..   <j 

The  I'xpciisoiiiioiuliiiir  li  Sirm- 

i  :  upon  thin  pinii  MTV  uiiicli  unit  of 

the  old  tiietliinl ;  but  the  cxprnluiioii  uf  thu  ciiiiiiiutM'  is  that 
thin  excess  in  the  cost  will  Imi  nuiply  rcpnid  ni  the  llrst  few 
years  of  ivorKiiisr  by  the  diminution  in  the  cost  of  repairs. 

Anoihor  dc\iiition  from  the  u«ii«l  plan  consists  in  plarinff 
li  ■  it  distant,  inslcnd  of  '        '  '  '    •;. 

1;  :,  that  bi'iii);  able  to  |' 
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intcred  so  much  opposition,  or  led  to 
s  as  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
,  .id  from  London  to  Bristol.     This 

ha>  be.n  octaaioiied  by  two  or  three  diflerent  circura- 
Btsnces, — the  very  largo  outlay  required,  the  engineering 
diHirultieri  to  be  o\croonie,  and  certain  modillcations  which 
llio  skilful  onuMiu'er,  Mr.  Brunei,  has  made  in  the  usual 
modes  of  I  :  -. 

An  act  '1  in  1835  for  making  a  railroad  from 

London  to  Li,^,..i.  It  was  at  first  intended  that  this  line 
should  be  connected  with  the  I^ndon  and  Hirniin<;ham 
railway  at  Kch^mII  Cn  in.  fmr  miles  ond  a  half  from  Euston 
Square;  1  ions  between  the  two  compa- 

nies were  i  iiinated,  they  wero  broken  uir, 

and  the  new  comimiiy  hud  iliervfure  to  extend  their  railway 
to  P.1-!  iiriiiton,  wiiere  the  London  terminus  now  is.      From 
11  the  line  passes  either  through  or  near  Aclon, 
iiiwrll,  Soiiihnll,  .Slough,   Salthill,  Maidenhead, 
■■■  •.'.  Farrinjtdon,  Swindon.  Wotton- 

Balh,  terminating  in  thedepOt  at 
1  •■'njm-  ui'-.i  1.  MMjuiiiiiM,^  ilie  floating  harbour,  at  Bristol. 

The  aspect  of  the  country,  with  respect  to  lefels  is  this; 
From  London  there  is  a  gradual  rise  in  the  road  to  Maiden- 
head, Reading,  and  Didcot,  bv  very  easy  ascents,  always 
within  four  feet  jier  mile.  From  Reading  to  Swindon,  the  rise 
is  about  SIX  fuel  per  mde.  There  is  a  level  at  Swindon, 
thr  5pot  being  seventy-six  miles  from  London,  253  feet 
;i  the  Haddington  terminus,  and  275  foot  higher 
;ri«tiil  lerininus.    Between  Swindon  and  Bath,  the 
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r  slieer  manuallabour, 
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tuHiwl.     Tnis  tunnel   Imd  tu  bu  excavated   for  a  nulo  and 
thrf^  ntiariem  throujih  a  hard  rock,  principally  of  limestone, 
i  will  Im!  thirty  feet  wide  and  tliirly  feet  high,  and 
H  so  firm  and  compact  as  to  be  able  to  retain  the 
lor;i.  '..vork. 
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that  a  much  higher  velocity  migiil  be  attained:  and  lli:it 
increased  steadiness  and  safety  would  result  from  the  wider 
basis. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  violence  with  which  these  *'  inno 
vations"  as  they  wero  termed,  were  received  by  a  portion  of 
the  sharchordejTS.     The  en(;ineer  had  not  only  the  coninion 
ei  ;_'  difliculties  to  surmount,  but  also  those  arising 

f  position  of  a  portion  of  liis  employer,'*.    We  have 

n>,....  .  .-|..ice  nor  inclination  to  discuss  all   tho  arsrunn'iits 

used  on  the  occasion  :  but  we  may  filly  give  a  portion  of  ilia 
report  which  the  directors  issued  in  .June.  lb.l(<,  in  niiswi^r 
to  some  of  the  objections.  The  reader  will  bear  in  niiiid 
that  what  is  here  called  packiny  means  rnmmiiig  cnrtli  or 
gravel  firmly  under  the  longitudinal  timbers,  on  which  the 
rails  rest. 

"In  the  first  place  it  may  be  stated,  that  one  essential 
part  of  the  oporation  in  constructing  the  permnnent  way,  is 
a  \  stem  of  rammini;   ballast  or  gra\el   under   the 

1  timbers,  us  a  means  of  steady  support  to  I  n  in 

uii'iiT  ill'  pressure  of  passiii'.;  trains.  It  uas  always  siaicd 
that  the  success  of  tho  plan  ilepeiided  entirely  on  this  pro- 
cess of  packing.  It  is  a  matter  id  "ti.  rii  oli»ervatioti,  liiat 
on  Btmie  parts  of  the  lino,  the  \k\  >  firmly  re»l>l» 

the  pressure  of  the  trains,  while  >  i  ui  uneasy  move- 

ment prevails.  The  directors  have  ascertained,  l>eyoiid  o 
doubt,  that  this  difTerenco  is  coincident  with  those  local  cir- 
cumstances which  readily  account  for  the  defect.  Wliero- 
ever  the  completion  of  the  rails  had  enabled  the  engines  to 
traverse  them  previously  to  the  opening  of  the  line,  (upon 
whioh  parts,  of  course,  greater  time  and  attention  couhl  bo 
bestowed,)  tho  rails  answer  all  tl:  'I'His  which  could 

reasonably  be  entertained.   The  i  iliem  bad  lu'tii 

repacked  after   tho   engines  pas,,..    ,.,.,.,,    '.'■■•    r    i    ■     •' n 
screws  bad  been  tigliteiiod  wilU  the  conipre- 
and  the  directors  consider  tbem  to  be  in  a  sl.  .  . 

A  very  uneasy  movement  in  some  of  the  carnages 

has  given  rise  to  a  niiuuur  that  the  plan  had  totally  failed, 
and  the  rails  must  lie  altered.  The  directors  cntiitaiii  no 
such  opinion.  They  are  convinced  that,  os  far  as  the  rails 
are  concerned,  the  remedy  can  and  will  be  cosily  adminis- 
tered, by  a  thorough  repacking  under  the  timbers  with 
coarse  gravel,  which  is  now  in  projrress,  and  willi  a  favour- 
able result.  It  is  evident,  that  in  places  where  sand  or  light 
gravel  had  been  used  as  the  material  for  packing,  tho  ro- 
sistanco  was  nut  aderjuate.  and  lliat  the  subsliiutton  of 
coarse  stony  gravel  has  hitherto  answered  the  purpose." 

This  report  failed  to  satisfy  those  proprietors  who  had  op- 
jxited  the  great  width  of  the  rails,  and  the  continuous  liniber 
licarinKS.  The  directors  therefore  appointed  twoen;;iiieerg, 
Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  to  investigate  the  whole 
subject,  and  report  their  opinions  thereon.  Their  eviileiicc, 
given  in  the  month  or  Dw.ember,  1838.  was  very  conlliclin;;, 
but,  Kenerally  speaking,  unfavuuiablu  to  the  system  adopted 
by  Air.  Brunei  and  the  directors  :  amuuntini;.  in  tact,  to  a 
suggestion,  that  the  pre  .,,.,,,         ,  ,       ^ 

in  respect  to  rails  anil 

came  necessary,  thoreluM-,  iu.n  .i..  ..^  :-i.  ) 

some  dcllnito  result.     The  principal  points  in  di- 
— the  width  of  the  gautre,  (tlial  is,   tho  width  !.■.  .,  i..o 

rails),  tho  continuous  bearings  of  wood,  the  $canltiuy,  or 
thickness  and  depth  of  tho  timber,  and  the  employment  of 
Woollen  piles  to  support  them.  On  these  points,  in  January 
of  the  past  year,  the  directors,  "  upon  a  deliberate  recon- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances  alfi'diiiK  the  permaneut 
welfare  of  the  undertaking,  divcstmi;  the  question  of  all 
d  partialities,  or  obstinate  adherence  to  a  system, 
iiously  acquiesce  in  the  abandonment  of  tho  piles,  in 
tue  substitution  of  a  greattr  itcaailiiig  of  limber,  and  of  a 
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li*avi«r  rki1 ;  rotaining  the  width  ot  nauRo.witli  thooonlina- 
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an  iica,   that  lliu 

|il.i..< ..,,,,,., ^ni  iiijudioiuuii, 

oxiMiiuiv),',  ami  iiiufl'ocliml  fur  Uua  prufuanud  ulijuci,  and 
OU^-hl  II  '1  l'>  Ik'  ix'iM'M'i'oil  ill."  On  11  ili\i.'.ioii,  7792  vol«« 
Wei  I,  nil  J  ni-r 

1  I  which  Uki  ililo  injury  i|i 

many  wii)>   u>  tlw  uii<U'rtiikiilK.      Huwevur,  lli     |  mn moiit 
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taiiKMl, 
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o««r  or  uiiilor  the  railway.     The  line  eroues  tbe  aeaal 
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From  the  tcriuiiiiia  a  ruttiiii;  comiiH'nces, 

'         '          1     •■  •       ■  ,  ■■           :',.et. 

I  LT- 

Scrulis.     Alxjiil  t.> 

.luiii-i  iiiii  riiilw  i\  w  ,_ i. 

ikmeiit  hulf  a 

ill.     Wo  next 

it'sl  L-ultiiig  ot)  iliiii  |iurtii)iiol  lliuliiie,  throui^h 

.  near  Knar's  Place,  where  it  is  about  twenty- 

ci;;:ii  Iri  i  iloep.     Near  to  Olil  Oak  Cuminun,  there  is  a 

privalu  cniiimuiiicalioii   bridca   across  the  cultini;,  with  a 

Iiiiii  '  '  1  aroh.     Alter  a  short  level,  an   exrava- 

ti>  I  a(|uarler*in  leiijith,  roniinenccs,  tlirou>;h 

will.  .1  ,i.v  ,1  ;<■  11  i.irriod  to   Ealiii);:    it  in  about   fourteen 

feet  in  depth,  chiclly  tliroiijrh  Rravel  and  aandstono.     This 

ex(;iv:itii)n  is  crossed  by  six  bridges. 

■out  six-miles  from  London  an  embankment  com- 

,  three  quarters  of  a.  mile  long,  which  leads  to  the 

^VllalllL'liI^e  viaduct  at  HanwcU:  its  depth  varies  from  about 

flfii'cn   to  thirty  feet,  and  the  road  to  Greciiford  is  carried 

"i  it  under  a  bridjie.      The  viaduct,   includini;  the 

lies    at   each  end,  is   about  nino  hundred   feet  in 

TIio  mam   ar  '      ,         '  '  .r,  are  nearly 

iptical,  wiih  a  .and  seventy 

..     "I'll,.  I,..:-..     •  ..,,    ,, ^...i.,  w.   .,.»;   arch  are  ten 

1 1  wider  at  their  base.     This  viaduct 
I'ul  parts  of  the  whole  railway. 
An  embankment  is  continued  from  the  viaduct  to  the  Ux- 
idge  road,  over  which  iho  railway  is  carried  by  a  bridge 
of  cast-iron.     From  thence  the  line  passes  oil   to  Norwood, 
upon  an  embankment  of  nenily  a  mile  in  length,  and  vary- 
ing   from  ten   to  twenty  foot  in   height,  until  the  natural 
level   of  Ihe  ground   is   again   attained.       From   Norwood, 

thr  ■■  -'    "■      ■      "  ■     " '     ■' ' ' 

ai 

an  ,  .-  ,..,;, 
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.1   tiraiui   J  unci  1011    canals,  and    anotiier  over   Vcddinj; 
ink.     From  liciiee,  for  two  miles  and  a  half,  the  cuttinfrs 
a  -   are  slight.      At  \Ve.-,t   Uiayton,  about 

t!  m  town,  the  railroad  ai;am  crosses  the 
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11         .  aiid   the  embankment  iVom  eight  to  thirty  feet  in 

he:,;   i;   while  theio  arc  thirlecu  bridges,  pasaiog  either 
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The  part  of  which  wo  shiill   . 
to  Bristol,  is  by  far  thi»  mo«t 
whole.     "  It  would  b- 
IMitb,   in  the    Kailir 
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i'ho  only  valley  in  the  direction  of  the  line  is  that  through 
which  the  river  Avon  runs  from  Bath  to  Bristol ;  and  this 
winds  so  much,  and  is  in  some  parts  so  narrow,  as  to  render 
it  impracticable  for  the  railway  to  follow  its  course  for  any 
distance." 

The  railroad  crosses  the  Avon  near  Nesthaw  Dam,  and 
also  near  ;'      '  '  "  Mi,  keeping  on  tt.  '        le  of  it 

in   the  i:  ice:    it   occasio:  es   the 

ground  lew,,  ..,.  .  .,  ,.,,,.i;d  by  meai'-^  ■'  ■■^-a- 

vations  through  the  hilly  ridges,  nli  -^t 

right  angles  to  the  river,  and  by  enii'  ^cs 

over  the  intervening  valleys  and  water  courses.  The  cuttings 
and  embankments  nearly  balance  each  other,  the  fonoer 
being  rather  in  excess,  and  amounting  altogether  to  nearly 
one  million  cubic  yards. 

Procco'ling  from  the  terminus  at  Tcmi'  "'  '  ^  .1, 
the  line  is  carried  over  a  short  viaduct  to  i  ••, 

■■ ■     ■ '      ' ■'    ■    •  \x 

lie 

.' n. 
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ting   in    i  ig. 

Tliis  leads  to  llie    first   luiiiiel.  ■    long,  lliirty   teet 

high,  and   thirtv  fc-Mvide:     i:  ii   out  of  the  hard 

rod  :-i^- 

iiiir  ly 
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a  stu|iei..i  Liiice.     Tiiere  iiiuii  eosUi-s  uii  eiiiimuk- 

nient  thi.  -  of  a  mile  long   and  thirty  fee(  high, 

during  whieii  aio  two  stone  bridges  and  two  culverts.  Thi» 
is  succeeded  ,by  auolher  cultiug,  «ud  by  two  more  abort 
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«nibankBMDU:aiUrwkieii«oaiM A  ""'"'-  ''"--  -;uarten of 
•  mile  tOM il^JftaSBf  J^Mtfor  <oh  lead* 

to  i1<»  KaB^iianffTltf  ^Bilr 

#ill  nahigh 

•ni  'laMWN);:   .  \  bridgei, 

—anil  tlirii  ■iioiher  cutlinf^.  AltvriiaiioiK  ul  culling  aud 
embanking  Ibllow  until  the  linv  arrives  at  the  Tiverton 
tunnel,  SAO  yartls  lon|;.  At  aliout  ten  miles  from  Hrittol  i$ 
the  Tiverton  viailnrt,  half  a  mile  in  length.  Another  »Qc- 
e«Miou  of  rt.'  t  erabankmentt  bring*  the  line  to 

Bath. — The  !  ,  excavated  through  hard  atone,  ha* 

already  b«en  auiiii<  <i  lo. 

The  railroad  was  opened  from  London  to  Maidenhead  on 

th»  ^•'"   '"■'■•    '•  '- I  ••'■•II  then  to  the  30th   Sf"'"-"' ■■' 

th  .«    l"r,774,  the  rece;; 

in  J        .      .      .  ■   i:i  AuRust,  "152/.,  11:  ~-   , 

ber.  7479/.      The  ■  ■vr  less  than  twenty-five 

inilp«  per  hour,  an  ~  was  above   thirty  mile*. 

B^  'h  of   Muy    lU   the   past   year  the    number  of 

ptt  ...id  risen  to  about  1 1 UO daily  ;  the  distance  (still 

only  Ig  Maulcnheud)  beinx  frequently  jicrformcd  in  forty, 
eiirht  minutes.  In  Juno,  llio  receipts  hud  amounted  to 
21"    '  H-k.     In  July,  tho   railroad  was  opened  nine 

ni  .  to  Twyfonl.     During  the  Ascot  races,  oiw  of 

t!i  !.,...,<   ronvoycd  no  less  a  number   than  675 

pn  '  .>iome  carriaf^es  and  horses.     The  daily 

in::  ,  4Crs  has  uncc  approached  3000. 

In  conclusion,  ue  may  say  that  this  immense  undertaking 
(vhicb  will  coat  more  than  five  millions,)  bids  fair  to  bo  one 
of  great  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  by  bring- 
ing London  and  Ireland  practically  near  each  other,  a*  well 
a*  in  conveying  colonial  and  other  produce  from  Bristol  to 
London. 

LONDON    AND    GRKKNWICH    RAILVTAY. 

This  diSera  (torn  every  undertaking  of  the  kind,  in  being 
raised  on  brick  arches  the  whole  dihtance.  It  was  commenced 
in  1833,  and  r  ir.n.ri,  London  with  the  populous  town*  of 
Deptford  an^  li,  by  a  linu  which  shorten*  the  dis- 

tance nearly  >  It  comnieiiris  southciist  of  London 

Bridue,  ond  pur»ues  nearly  a  c  to  the  High  Street 

of  Deptford,  whence  it  contiii^  ■  iitlc  curve  to  Grccii- 

wieh,  at  which  town  there  will  biuirtly  be  a  handsome 
terminus,  about  8(iO  vanls  fmm  the  church. 

The  rails  .,'.'''  ■  1  of 

about  lUOU  :.  t'eet 

apati,  and  Iweiu^-int.'  uui  liiwiuui  ir>.>iii  slul'  lu  miu-.      Tbi* 
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interfered.     This  ditlicuUy  m: 
means  of  an  embanknuMit,  »n 


<1  neoes*aryb^the  number 
to  l>o  (uirnod,  with  th« 
'.hirwisc  have  greatly 
'I'omo  by 
;  sections 
of  the  slrei'tK,  but  the  expense  in  tliiiliaso  would  have  been 
enormoiiH.  tmco  tho  whole  of  the  materials  must  have  been 
brought  from  a  distance,  and  the  cost  of  the  additional  ground 
that  must  have  been  purchased  would  have  been  great,  aa 
embankmenu  re<iuia'  to  be  very  wide  at  the  bottom.  A 
parapet  wall,  about  four  feet  high,  is  built  at  each  edge  of 
the  railway ;  and  lamp*  and  milestone*  are  placed  at  certaia 
distances. 

In  the  early  part  of  1836  a  portion  wa«  opened  about  two 
mile*  and  a  quarter  in  length.  By  tho  end  of  the  year  tho 
rcccipU  arernged  about  50/.  per  day.  Tho  original  capital 
was  400,000/.,  after  which  130,000/.  were  procured  on  bond*, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1837,  the  director*  announced  that 
200.000/.  more  was  required.  About  that  period  the  weekly 
tradic  was  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  person*. 

The  block*  for  carrying  the  rails  on  this  railway,  are  prin- 
cipally of  granite,  and  on  these  were  nlucod  cast-irou  chair*. 
The  iron  rails  weigh  about  fifty  pounds  the  yard. 

No  railroad  cxiierienccs  so  much  the  cfffct  of  a  holiday 
as  that  from  London  to  Greenwich.  Ever  since  it  has  been 
otHMied  the  whole  distance,  it  become*  one  of  the  means  of 
transit  for  the  summer  visitor*  from  London  to  Greenwich. 
During  Whitsun  week,  in  the  year  1839,  the  number  of 
passengers  was  remarkably  large:  on  the  Monday,  35,332, 
receipts,  1227/.;  Tuesday,  2'.',*77,  receipU,  784/.;  Wed- 
nesday, 10,205,  receipts,  343/.;  Thursday,  4034,  receipU, 
117/.;  Friday.  3372,  receipU,  122/.;  Saturday,  346/.,— 
making  294  i/. 

There  is  one  circumitance  which  will  always  operate  in 
keeping  down,  in  some  degree,  tho  number  of  passenger* 
upon  this  railway;  we  allude  to  the  numerous  steam-boats 
that  ply  every  half-hour  between  London  and  Greenwich. 
At  the  aanie  lime  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  atriking  instance 
of  the  extent  of  intercourse  between  the  two  plaies,  that 
steam-boats  go  every  half  hour  from  I.ondon  to  Greenwich, 
and  rire  versa,  ond  that  railroad  trains  proceed  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  throughout  the  day  in  both  directions. 

Thi*  railroad,  however,  has  a  degree  of  importance  given 
to  it,  by  being  the  Ix)ndon  terminus  of  the  Croydon,  and 
.nlso  of  the  Brijfhton  Railway,  of  which  one  is  fimshcd,  and 
the  other  is  rapidly  progressing. 
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BENJAMIN  WEST  ANU  lllS  WORKS. 
I. 

•UrriR   IITTLK    CUILDBKN    TO    COME    UHTO    ME, 
AND     FOKIIID    THEM    NOT." 

The  family  of  Benjamin  >V»:«t,  a  celebrated  hit- 
torical  painter  of  the  last  generation,  was  descended 
from  Colonel  James  West,  the  friend  and  companion 
in  arms  of  John  Hampden,  n  name  well  known  in 
the  troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  ances- 
tor of  West,  who  belonged  to  Long-Crcndon,  in 
Bn  "        '  r<',    was    n    descendant   of    the    Lord 

1)  ^i-ne<l    in    the    wars    of     Edward    the 

Ti  •  .    as    the    Alarcjuis    of 

15i.    .  l.ijesty  King  George  the 

Thinl.  nt  the  tunc  ul  ihc  pumting  of  the  picture  of 
the  Institution  of  the  (Jarter. 

West  was  born  on  the  10th  of  October,  1738,  at 
Philadelphia,  in  America  ;  for,  though  his  family  was 
of  ancient  and  respectable  standing  in  England,  that 
part  of  it  to  which  the  painter  belonged,  had, 
about  the  year  16()7,  embraced  Quakerism,  and  emi- 
grated to  America  with  some  other  families. 

When  an  individual  is  born  with  a  peculiar  talent 
for  any  profession  or  pursuit,  the  outbreaks  of  nature 
are  generally  manifested  at  intervals  from  the  earliest 
year*.  The  first  occasion  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
genius  of  young  West,  was  when  he  was  about  seven 
years  old.     !  'cd  with  a  fly  flop  in  his  hand  to 

watehthcs!     .  i  ant  of  his  eldest  sister,  as  he  sat  by 

the  cradle,  the  child  smiled  in  iU  sleep  :  he  was  struck 
with  its  beauty,  and  having  procured  some  paper,  drew 
iU  portrait  in  red  and  black  ink.  His  mother  returning 
into  the  house  snatched  up  the  paper,  which  he  sought 
to  conceal,  and  exclaimed  to  her  daughter,  "I  declare 
he  has  made  a  likeness  of  little  Sally."  The  drawing 
was  shown  to  her  husband,  and  the  belief  recurred  to 
him  that  the  boy  would  one  day  be  very  eminent. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  sent  to  school,  and  during 
his  hours  of  leisure  was  permitted  to  draw  with  a  pen 
and  ink.  As  yet  he  had  never  seen  an  engraving  or 
a  picture  ;  for  neither  these  nor  professors  of  painting, 
were  at  that  time  entertained  at  Springfield,  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  West  was  born  and  brought  up. 
When,  however,  he  was  about  eight  years  old,  a 
party  of  Cherokee  Indians  paid  their  summer  visit  to 
Springfield,  and  being  much  pleased  with  the  rude 
aketches  which  the  boy  hod  made  of  birds,  fruits, 
and  flowers,  they  shewed  him  some  of  their  own 
workmanship,  and  taught  him  how  to  prepare  the 
red  and  yellow  colours  with  which  they  stained  their, 
weapons ;  and,  when  his  mother  gave  him  a  piece  of 
indigo,  he  was  enabled  to  prepare  tlic  different  colours 
necessary  for  his  drawings.  But  he  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  lay  these  colours  nicely  on,  until  he  was  told 
by  a  neighbour,  that  the  painters  of  Europe  used 
brushes  made  of  camel's  hair.  These  being  entirely 
out  of  his  reach,  he  cut  off  a  quantity  of  fur  from  the 
back  and  tail  of  his  father's  cat,  with  which  he  formed 
{K-ncd*.  This  depredation  being  frequently  committed, 
his  father  observed  the  altered  a])pearance  of  the  cat, 
and  lamented  it  as  the  effect  of  disease,  until  his  son 
at  length  confessed  the  practices  he  had  resorted  to. 

At  length,  the  genius  of  young  West  drew  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Pennington,  a  merchant  of  Philadel- 
jil  ^ent  hiiu  a  box  of  paints  and  pencils,  with 

t-  ii^«  prepared  for  the  easel,  and  six  engrav- 

1  i'^.      West  placed  the  box  on  a  chair 

and  was  unable  to  sleep.  He  ro.sc 
wan  the  dawn,  carried  his  canvass  and  colours  to  tlie 
garret,  hung  up  the  engravings,  prepared  his  puiettc 
and  began  to  copy.  Eur  several  days  he  omitted  to 
pn-KUt  himself  at  school,  and  laboured  secretly  and 


incessantly  without  interruption ;  but  on  the  com- 
plaint of  his  master,  his  mother  proceeded  to  his 
ttudio;  but  her  rising  anger  subsided  when  she 
looked  upon  the  performances  of  her  boy.  He  had 
avoided  mere  copyism,  and  had  produced  a  picture 
composed  from  two  of  the  engravings,  telling  a  new 
story,  and  coloured  with  a  skill  and  effect,  which  wa« 
to  her  suq)ri8ing. 

She  kissed  him  (says  Gnit  in  his  Memoirs),  with  trans- 
ports  of  affection,  and  aasurod  liira  that  she  would  not  only 
intereeilu  with  hi<i  father  to  punlon  liim  for  havini;  absented 

l,,in>,     f     Ir.n,     ^<  li,..|.    but  would    RO    hcfsclf   I"    '!"•     Ill  i-tor 

;.;lil  not  1)0  )ninislic(l.     Si\'  us 

:.  r  of  these  Alciiioirs  had  ill    .  ui 

to  see  this  piece  m  the  same  room  with  tlio  ouilino  puiiiiiiig 
of  Christ  Rejected,  on  wliicli  oecasion  the  painter  doclnrcu 
to  him  that  there  were  inventive  touches  of  art  in  his  first 
and  Juvenile  essay,  which,  wiih  all  his  subsequent  know- 
Icdj^e  and  experience,  ho  had  not  been  able  to  surpass. 

It  was  the  highest  pleasure  of  I^Ir.  West  in  after 
years  to  declare  emphatically,  that  the  kiss  which  his 
mother  gave  him  decided  him  to  be  a  painter. 

W^est  could  never  be  called  at  any  time  of  his  life 
an  educated  man.  The  discipline  and  regular  pur- 
suits of  school  accorded  not  with  the  glov^  ings  of  his 
fancy  and  his  desire  for  painting.  W'hat  he  acquired 
in  the  way  of  education,  was  obtained  after  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age,  chiefly  by  the  desultory  assistance 
of  his  friends,  and  particularly  of  Dr.  Smith,  Provost 
of  the  College  at  Philadelphia,  a  gentleman  of  good 
classical  attainments,  who  jjcrceived  his  deficiency, 
and  undertook  his  tuition.  This  judicious  scholar 
directed  his  attention  i)articularly  to  those  objects 
and  incidents  which  tended  to  fire  his  imagination, 
and  to  furnish  future  subjects  for  his  pencil.  His 
first  attempt  at  historical  painting,  the  "  Death  of 
Socrates,"  was  produced  about  this  time,  and  excited 
universal  admiration. 

The  excitement  accompanying  these  efforts  of 
genius,  contributed  probably  to  bring  on  a  dangerous 
fever ;  for  West  was  of  a  sober  and  mild  temperament 
except  when  roused  by  the  love  of  his  art.  When, 
through  the  care  and  attention  of  his  friends,  his 
distemper  began  to  subside,  he  was  for  some  time  so 
weak  as  to  be  obliged  to  keep  his  bed,  and  to  have 
the  room  darkened.  One  day,  while  thus  lying  in 
bed,  he  saw  a  vision  of  a  cow  pass  across  the  ceiling 
of  his  bedroom  j — then  followed  a  sow  with  a  litter  of 
pigs  ) — then,  men,  women,  and  children.  His  friends 
thought  that  his  mind  was  disordered  ;  but  the 
medical  attendant,  when  sent  for,  declared  him  free 
from  fever  or  delirium.  He  however,  prescribed  for 
him  a  composing  draught,  and  went  away.  When 
left  to  himself  for  a  while,  West  rose  from  bed,  and 
examining  the  shutters,  discovered  a  knot-hole  which 
threw  into  the  darkened  room  a  reflection  of  whatever 
forms  were  passing  along  the  street  nt  the  time.  On 
placing   his   hand   over   this   hole,  the  fi  me- 

diately disappeared.     The  advantage  of  tli  .ry 

in  furthering  the  delineations  of  natural  objects, 
immediately  struck  his  mind  ;  and  on  recovering  his 
health,  he  got  a  box  made  with  one  of  the  sides 
perforated,  which  he  found  of  great  practical  use  in 
promoting  his  improvement  in  painting.  In  short, 
without  having  ever  heard  of  the  instrument,  he  had 
invented  the  camera  obtcura*. 

When  West  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  it 
was  considered  high  time  for  him  to  iiiuke  choice  of  a 
profession.  His  father,  though  delighted  with  the 
genius  of  his  son,  felt  some  scruple  at  making  liiii)  a 
painter,  the  utility  of  which  profession  is  not  recognised 
by  the  Quakers.    Some  respectable  neighbours  pressed 

•  For  in  arcount  of  this  opiicil  iostrumeat,  (n  Saturdty 
.A(„<-„.,„,,  Vol.  Xll.p.73. 
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upon  him  the  duty  of  giving  the  youth  a  aober  trailo, 
anil  nut  allowing  him  to  cxi-rcise  an  occupation  whicli 
ministered  only  to  thu  conccrna  of  vuaity.  The 
worthy  man,  trouhlod  by  conflictinfi;  opiuiona,  dctor- 
mini-il  to  call  a  mcptini;  of  the  Fricnda  of  Springfield, 
La'  >'' wisdom  of  the  Society  the  future 

|(1  iiiin. 

Tlii-y  nut ;    but  conKidfrnble  difference  of  opinion 
rcvaili'il,   until   a  venerable  member  of  the  Society, 
lohn  \Villiani!<nn,   ut  length  arose  and  addrcsted  the 
Isenibly  as  followa  :^ 

To  John  West  and  Snrnh  Pcnrson  a  man-child  hath  been 

irn,  on  whom  Go<l  hath  eonrerred  ni— ■  - -i  .11.  ..,,.. 

rmimi ;  and  yc  haro  nil  heard  that,  I 

|g  to  iiiapirutiun,  the  youth  h»th  \n > 

I  art  of  p.iiiitini;.     It  in  truo  that  our  teneU  rvruue  to  on  11 
utility  of  that  art  to  maiikiiul,'  but  it  sccnivlli  to  inu 
hat  wo  have  eonsidvred  tho  matter  too  nicely.     GimI  hath 
^towc'l  on  thii  youth  a  ueniiis  for  art.— ahall  we  qiir-ti  -.n 
fl  I?    Can  wo  heliovo   that  llo  givolli 

^  r  a  wi>o  and  a  i;ood  purpoao  ?     I  ace  . 

iiati'l   111   lliis;    »'e  ahall  do  well  to  annction  thu  ail  uuJ 
encourage  this  youth. 

The  youth  was  summoned  to  appear  before  them. 
He  came  and  took  his  station  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  with  his  father  on  his  right  hand,  his  mother 
on  his  left,  and  the  whole  Quaker  eomraunity  around 
them. 

IVunlinj^  (coiHiiiued  John  Willinmson,)  bath  bee« 
h  il  .  rti)  employed  to  embellish  life,  to  preserve  voliiplucus 
11. 1  H".',  and  to  nthi  to  the  sensual  grunncations  of  man. 
F.M  I  ins  wo  classeil  it  among  vain  and  merely  ornamental 
;.-;.  and  excluded  it  from  amongst  us.  But  this  is  not 
e  principle,  but  the  mis-employment  of  painting.  In  wise 
d  in  pure  hands  it  riscth  in  tho  scale  of  moral  excellence, 
d  displayeth  a  loAincss  of  sentiment  and  a  devout  dignity 
orlhy  of  the  contemplation  of  Christiana.  I  think  genius 
is  given  by  God  for  some  high  purpose.  What  tho  purpose 
H,  lot  us  not  innuire — it  will  bo  manifest  in  His  own  g(X)d 
lime  and  way.  He  hath  in  this  remote  wilderness  endowed 
with  the  rich  gifts  of  a  superior  spirit  this  youth,  who  halh 
now  our  consent  to  cultivate  his  talents  for  art: — may  it  he 
demonstrated  in  his  lilo  and  works  that  the  gifts  of  God 
have  nut  been  bestowed  in  vain,  nor  the  motives  of  tho 
beneficent  inspiration,  which  iiiduccth  us  to  suspend  tho 
strict  operation  of  our  tenets,  prove  barren  of  religious  or 
moral  effect  1 

This  reasoning  was  deemed  satisfactory  by  the 
meeting ;  the  women  rose  and  kissed  the  young 
artist ;  and  the  men  one  by  one  laid  their  hands  upon 
Ins  head,  and  gave  him  their  benediction. 

This  scene  made  a  strong  and  lasting  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  West :  he  looked  upon  himself  as 
dedicated  to  art,  and  as  having  entered  into  a  covenant 
to  employ  his  pencil  on  subjects  holy  and  pure. 
Ilenee  he  always  shewed  in  his  deportment  the  grave 
simplicity  of  the  Quaker;  and  moral  rectitude  and 
topriety  were  diffused  through  all  the  productions  of 
Ills  pencil. 

A    CUUItCUVARD   .THOt^GHT. 

To  whom  hclonqs  this  grassy  monnd, 

With  osiers  intertwined, 
So  pnor,  eomiiared  with  those  around, 

So  narrow  and  confined? 
I'or  those  around  have  ample  room, 

And  jiioiidly  servo  to  tell 
"Where,  laid  within  the  silent  tomb, 

Weiillli,  birth,  and  gTundcur  dwell} 
And  fond  inseri))tions  Ma/on  forth, 

(.Mas  how  liitle  read  !) 
And  storied  iinis  record  the  worth 

And  virtues  of  tho  dead  ; 
But  hero  there's  neither  stone  or  name 

To  mark  the  hiiMihIo  sod ; 
Enough !  no  marhle  need  iiroelalm 

Where  sleeps  the  child  of  God. — IC.  T. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  MONTHS. 
V.     Mat. 

Tiirv  riTT.c  hiTf  Mnv.  tf.c  f-iyrMt  rmvl  nfi  (ronBd, 


I"  •  Il«, 

Svca  is  the  enthnsiutic  description  of  this  mnntli 
given  by  the  po<t    '  ■•  In  the   time   of  Klizabeth, 

and  such  is  the  -  ist  of  onr  oMit  piM>t«,  who 

speak  of  this  seaaoii  uh  one  of  "  ts, 

that  ever  I'-<1   the   footsteps  ol  :   to 

d<"  I,   or  flowering  copse,  lu  sttarch 

of  I  of  Mav. 

Thus  licrrick  declares, 

[II    Mil, 

Nay  profanation,  to  krep  in ; 

When  aa  a  thouMuxJ  virgins  on  this  dsy, 

Bpring  sooner  than  llio  Urk  to  fetch  in  iUtj  I 

This  was,  in  fact,  the  great  rural  fexiival  of  #tip 
forefathers.  At  the  first  peep  of  day  on  May  morning, 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  hastened  to  the  fields,  and 
gathered  the  blossoming  branches,  which,  when  still 
further  adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  were  to  con- 
stitute the  ornamental  bowers  at  the  entrance  of  their 
cottages.  Their  doors  and  lattices  were  all  decorated 
with  these  garlands  soon  after  sunrise,  and  the  rest 
of  the  hours  were  passed  in  mirth  and  village  pas- 
times. In  the  verses  of  Herrick,  on  the  May-day  of 
England,  (from  which  we  have  already  quoted,)  there 
occurs  the  fcllowing  description  of  the  appearance 
of  the  houses  and  streets  on  the  May  moraing  of  hit 
time. 

Como  my  Corinna,  eome ;  and  comming  marko 
How  each  field  turns  a  street,  each  street  a  parke, 
Made  green,  and  trimmed  with  frees ;  see  how 
Devotion  gives  each  bouse  a  bougli, 
Or  branch  ;  each  (mrcli,  each  doorc,  ere  this 
An  arkc,  a  ta)>ernaclc  i". 
Mado  up  of  whitethorn  rwovo : 

As  if  hero  were  those  <  s  of  lovfc 

Can  sueh  delights  bo  in  tlio  street 
And  open  fiehlH,  and  we  not  "ee'l  ? 
Come,  we'll  abroad,  ■  ly 

The  proclanuition  nii  ; 

And  sin  no  more,  as  we  ii.iv..  ame,  bysfayingj 
Come,  my  Corinna,  como,  let's  goe  a  Maying. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  glowing  '  'ns 

of  May,  end  not  to  feci  that  they  are  iiir  1  ,■  to 

the  earl)'  purt  of  our  month  at  the  present  tine.  To 
send  our  lads  and  lasses  forth  at  early  dawn,  to 
gather  the  blossoms  of  the  sloe,  (for  the  hawthorn  ia 
only  just  in  full  leaf,  and  does  not  venture  forth  itM 
flower$i,)  and  to  invite  them  to  brave  the  cold  and 
often  frosty  air,  to  collect  the  scanty  products  of  our 
woods  and  fields  bf/ore  sunrise  would  be  to  offer  them 
a  sorry  pastime  indeed,  and  one  of  which  they  might 
rue  the  effects  on  their  health  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season. 

To  what  cause,  then,  are  we  to  attribute  the  change 
which  appears  to  have  taken  place  ?  Were  our  fore- 
fathers so  hardy  a  race  as  to  account  a  season  similar 
to  the  commencement  of  our  May  a  fit  period  for 
their  rural  pleasures,  and  are  we  to  suppose  that  their 
description  of  the  flowers  and  the  sunshine  is  some- 
what exaggerated  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of 
their  feelings  from  ours ;  as  well  as  of  their  propensity 
to  copy  the  style  of  the  southern  poets  ?  Or  may  wc 
not  rather  believe  that  the  seasons  themselves  are 
changed,  since  that  time,  so  as  to  make  the  early 
descriptions  of  May  thus  unlike  jint'own  experience 
of  the  character  0;  the  month  ?     The  latter  appears  to 
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b«  the  true  »olutu)i\  u(  the  question  ;  and  when  we 
renicinbrr  that,  owinf;  to  the  alteration  of  the  style, 
the  iirsit  of  May  is  twelve  days  earlier  than  it  used  tu 
be,  till"  ^:i^'••'  another  reason  why  we  must  not  look 
for  a  :  :i  of  the  poet's  dcseription. 

Thi  this  month  is  derived  from   the   god- 

deM  Mai»,  a  divinity  who  waa  worshipped  under  many 
names  by  the  Romans,  but  whose  chief  title  was  Bona 
Dec,  or  the  "Good  Goddess,"  as  representing  the  Earth. 
Maia  is  the  name  given  to  the  brightest  star  in  the 
beautiful  constellation  of  the  Pleiades.  Tlie  month  of 
May  is  said  to  have  been  called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
TVimilki,  "  because  in  that  nioneth  they  began  to  milke 
their  kine  three  times  in  the  day." 

Although  the  early  part  of  the  month  has  much  of 
the  fickleness  of  April,  and  is  often  found  too  chilling 
and  frosty  to  allow  of  the  rapid  progress  of  vegetation, 
yet  towards  its  close  the  country  begins  to  glow  with 
the  beauties  of  Spring,  and  to  display  the  richness  of 
verdure,  and  the  profusion  of  flowers,  which  make 
that  season  so  delightful.  The  hawthorn  clothes  the 
hedges  with  its  multiplicity  of  fragrant  blossoms,  and 
in  the  freshness  of  its  green  leaves,  and  the  snowy 
Mrhite  of  its  flowers,  afford  a  contrast  that  is  peculiarly 
pleasing  to  the  eye.     The  orchards  present 

One  boundless  blosli,  one  white-empurpled  shower 
Of  mingled  blossoms ; 

the  snnny  banks  arc  gay  with  the  bright  blue  flowers 
of  the  speedwell,  and  with  numerous  other  little  blos- 
■oms,  which  are  scarcely  noticed  except  by  the  prac- 
tised eye  of  the  botanist,  but  which  all  contribute  to 
farm  the  hues  of  that  varied  mantle  with  which  the 
earth  is  covered.  In  some  of  our  woods  two  very 
lovely  and  fragrant  flowers  may  be  met  with, — the 
lily  of  the  valley,  and  the  sweet-scented  woodroof  or 
woodruff".  The  upright  meadow  crowfoot  gives  a  golden 
hne  to  our  pastures,  which  is  diversified  here  and 
there  by  the  pink  blossoms  of  the  meadow  lychnis,  or 
ragged-robin,  and  the  more  delicate  ones  of  the 
lady's  smock,  or  cuckoo  flower.  The  curious  looking 
crmn  *,  or  cuckoo-pint,  is  now  in  perfection,  and  is 
frequently  plucked  from  its  enveloping  sheath  for  the 
amusement  of  children.  Its  broad  leaves  form  an 
»g;reeable  contrast  with  those  of  the  hedge-geranium, 
the  mouse-ear  scorpion-grass,  &c.  The  cowslip  now 
attracts  universal  notice,  and  gives  employment  to 
the  numerous  groups  of  little  folks  who  »eek  their 
pastime  in  the  pleasant  fields. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  except  in  seasons 
of  peculiar  severity,  the  trees  have  put  on  much  of 
their  clothing.  Of  these  the  aquatic  kinds  are  the 
earliest, — as  the  poplar,  willow,  and  alder :  next,  the 
lime,  horse-chestnut,  sycamore,  and  elm  j  and  then  the 
beech,  oak,  ash,  and  other  trees.  Of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, many  present  a  wintry  appearance,  until  the 
warm  weather  of  June  has  fully  set  in,  and  then  their 
young  and  lively  green  foliage,  particularly  that  of 
the  oak,  looks  still  more  beautiful,  from  being  con- 
trasted with  the  deeper  hues  of  elms,  and  other  trees 
which  have  been  some  time  in  leaf. 

No  tree  in  ;kll  the  grove  but  lias  its  charms, 
Though  each  iu  hue  pecnliar ;  paler  some, 
Aad  of  a  wmnniah  gmy  -.  tin-  willow  such. 
And  poplar,  that  wit).  -^  bis  leaf 

And  ash,  iar  strctchii.  '^tgeons  arm. 

Of  daapergreaa,  Um  «Iuii  uui  Uooper  still. 
Lord  of  the  woods,  the  Inn^-mirriring  oak. 
Some  glooy  I«n^    '  n  the  sun, 

The  maple,  and  ■  v  nuts 

ProIi6c,  and  tko  iime,  at  titvy  eve 
I>iffiisia(«dont  Biir  wmntad  paw 
Tha.ijiiiiaiii  I,  capiickwa  in  attiri^ 
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Now  grocn,  now  (awney,  and  ore  autumn  yot 
lUve  changed  tbo  woods,  in  scarlet  liutumra  liri|;li(. 

I'owi'Ka'B  Toik, 

The  hopes  of  the  cultivator  are  frequently  checked 
uuring  this  month,  by  the  recurrence  of  what  are 
called  blighting  winds.  Owing  to  the  immense  quan- 
tities of  aphides,  and  other  insects  which  appear  oa 
trees  and  plants  immediately  after  such  weather,  there 
is  a  popular  notion  that  they  arc  engendered  by  these 
easterly  and  north-easterly  winds.  This  is  decidedly 
erroneous  :  but  that  the  air  is  made  the  means  of 
furthering  their  emigrations  from  one  place  to  another 
in  vast  numbers,  has  been  proved  by  the  experience 
of  those  eminent  naturalists,  White,  of  Selbornc,  and 
Kirbyand  Spence.  The  astonishing  rapidity  with  which 
the  aphis  tribe  multiplies  its  numbers  likewise  causea 
this  species  of  blight  to  appear  almost  suddenly  on 
the  return  of  warm  weather.  Vast  numbers  of  egga 
arc  closely  glued  to  the  twigs  of  such  trees  as  they 
infest,  and  the  young  insects  when  they  come  forth, 
begin  a  work  of  devastation,  which  often  destroys  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  tree  for  that  season.  IMany  other 
insects  now  make  their  appearance  :  butterflies  begin 
to  sport  through  the  air,  and  towanis  stmsct  several 
kinds  of  moths  may  be  seen ;  near  the  streams,  the 
dragon-fly  spreads  his  gauze-like  wings,  and  displays 
the  azure  of  his  body ;  perhaps  an  early  swarm  of 
bees  issues  from  the  hive,  and  proceeds  in  quest  of  a 
new  home.  These  early  swarms  are  more  valuable 
than  the  rest,  for  the  colonies  of  bees  have  time  to  lay 
up  a  good  supply  of  honey  against  the  winter ;  thus 
we  find  that  in  some  parts  of  England  the  swarms  are 
distinguished  by  different  names,  according  to  the 
order  of  their  appearance,  and  that  the  second  and 
third  swarms  are  very  little  valued. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  cattle  arc  turned 
into  the  pastures,  and  though  there  may  not  be  a  very 
good  supply  of  grass,  the  milk  soon  becomes  richer 
and  more  abundant.  Dr.  Aikin  makes  the  following 
remarks  concerning  the  yellow  crowfoot,  with  which 
the  meadows  are  often  covered. 

These  flowers,  also  called  buttercups,  are  erroneously 
supposed  to  communicate  to  the  butter  at  this  season  its  rich 
yellow  tinge,  as  the  cows  will  not  touch  it  on  account  of  its 
acrid  biting  quality.  This  is  strikingly  visible  in  pastures, 
where,  though  all  the  grass  is  cropped  to  the  very  roots,  the 
numerous  tufts  of  this  weed  spring  up,  (lower,  ami  slicil  their 
seeds  in  perfect  security,  and  the  most  absolute  freedom  from 
molestation  by  the  cattle.  They  are  indeed  cut  down  arid 
made  into  hay,  together  with  the  rest  of  that  nibtiish  that 
usually  occupies  a  large  proportion  of  every  meadow,  and  in 
this  state  are  eaten  by  the  cattle ;  partly  because  Ihoy  are 
incapable  of  separating  them,  and  partly  because,  by  drying, 
their  acrimony  is  considerably  subdued  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  their  place  being  much  belter  supplied  by  any 
sort  of  real  grass.  •  •  •  The  excellence  of  a  meadow 
consists  in  its  pro<iucing  as  much  herbage  as  ]>ossible,  and 
that  this  herbage  should  be  agreeable  and  nutritious  to  the 
animals  which  are  fed  with  its  crop.  Every  plant  of  crow- 
foot therefore  ought,  if  practicable,  to  be  extirpated.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  hemlock,  kex,  and  other  umbel- 
liferous plants  which  are  common  in  most  fields. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  feathered  tribes, 
in  the  preparation  of  their  nests,  and  in  the  hatching 
and  feeding  their  young,  which  is  principally  carried 
on  during  this  month.  The  patience  and  assiduity 
displayed  in  this  task  are  admirable,  and  the  skilful 
arrangement  of  materials  in  some  cases  extremely 
curious.  How  cleverly  does  the  house-martin  fix  the 
foundation  of  its  nest,  often  against  a  perpendicular 
wall,  without  any  supporting  ledge  under ;  and  how 
remarkable  is  the  sagacity  which  teaches  these  bird* 
to  choose  for  the  most  part  an  aspect  where  their 
nests  will  not  be  cracked  and  destroyed  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  previously  to  their  completion,  and  which 
gives  them  the  prudence  and  forbearance  to  work  only 
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in  the  i-arly  hours  of  the  inoriiing,  leaving  each  layer 
of  the  clay  to  dry  grudually  ere  anuthcr  ia  added. 
How  beanfifully  rounded  and  how  Hinouth  i»  the  in- 
terior of  the  iong-thruth'i  nest,  havinp;  a  very  thin 
layer  of  rotten  wood  sjiread  out  and  cemented  with 

Itlie  saliva  of  the  bird,  for  its  innermost  coating,  which 
ta  perfectly  light,  dry,  and  water-proof.  What  neatly 
interwoven  fibres  line  the  uetit  of  the  rook,  forininp, 
iwhen  separated  from  the  roagh  exterior,  a  ?ort  of 
1>asket  tiiat  is  by  no  means  inelep;ant.  And  in  the 
kcsta  of  our  common  small  birds,  when  we  remove 
She  outer  basketing  of  hay  or  roots,  or  the  bed  of 
imoss  or  wool,  how  beautiful  is  the  circular  piece  of 
kair-cloth  which  forms  the  lining.  The  hairs  are 
Collected  and  interwoven  in  many  cases  singly,  and 
they  are  always  bent  carefully  so  as  to  lie  smooth  in 
the  circular  cup  of  the  nest,  and  their  ends  likewise 
arc  pushed  in  among  the  muss,  so  as  to  leave  the  edge 
of  the  nest  in  a  finished  state.  How  remarkable  for 
neatness  of  construction  are  the  nests  of  the  challinch 
and  goldfinch.  These  birils  arc  classed  among  the  tribe 
called  felt-making  birds,  because  the  moss,  and  lichen, 
and  wool,  of  which  they  form  their  nests  are  felted 
together  on  the  principle  by  which  hats  are  manufac- 
tured. Dilfercnt  degrees  of  ingenuity  are  displayed 
by  different  birds,  but  in  every  case  we  find  enough 
to  admire  and  wonder  at,  in  the  skill  and  perseverance 
of  these  industrious  workers.  No  less  remarkable  is 
the  care  they  show  for  their  young,  and  the  devices 
by  which  they  endeavour  to  draw  away  the  attention 
of  their  enemies  from  their  place  of  concealment. 

Nor  toil  alone  tlioy  .scorn  :  exaltinjf  lovo, 

By  the  groat  I'atlier  of  tlio  Sprinj;  inspired, 

(lives  instant  coiimfjo  to  llio  t'earl'iil  race, 

And  to  tlie  sini|)lo  art.     Willi  stinllhy  wing, 

Sliuuld  some  niile  tool  tlieir  woody  haunts  molest, 

Amid  a  nciglibouring  bush  they  silent  drop. 

And  wliinin;,'  thence,  ns  if  alnrmod,  deceive 

The  unfeelinij  school-hoy.     Hence,  around  the  head 

Of  wandering  swain,  the  white-winged  plover  wheels 

Uer  sounding  flight,  and  then  diiectly  on, 

In  long  excursion,  skims  the  luvul  luwn, 

To  tempt  him  from  her  ni«t.     The  wild-duck  hence. 

O'er  tho  rough  moss;  and  o'er  the  trackless  waste 

The  heath-hen  flutters  ;  pious  fraiul !  to  lead 

Tho  hot-pursuing  spaniel  far  astray. Thomiox, 


Whbn  a  statue  had  been  erected  by  bis  fellow-citizens  of 
Thasos  to  Tbeogenes,  a  celebrated  victor  in  one  of  the  public 
games  of  Greece,  we  are  toUi  that  it  excited  so  strongly  the 
envious  hatred  of  one  of  his  rivals,  that  he  went  to  it  every 
night,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  it  down  by  ropeatcd  blows, 
till  at  last,  unfortunately  successful,  he  was  able  to  move  it 
from  its  pedestal,  and  was  crushed  to  death  beneath  it  on 
jts  fall.  This,  if  we  consider  tho  self-consuming  misery  of 
vy,  is  truly  what  happens  to  every  envious  man.  Ho  may 
rhaps  throw  down  his  rival's  glory  ;  but  he  is  crushed  in 
is  whole  soul  beneath  the  glory  which  he  overturua.— 
B.  Bhuwn. 
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KoTWiTHSTANDiNO  the  consequoncos  which  may  justly  bo 
dreaded  by  sinful  and  incorrigible  beings,  it  is  certainly  of 
.nil  things  most  desirable  that  there  should  bo  a  God.  Social 
nrder,  and  civil  government,  with  all  tho  sublime  contempla- 
tions of  religion,  its  dignifying  efleet,  and  powerful  consola- 
tions, clearly  depend  on  the  grand  principle,  that  there  is  a 
K Being  who  made  and  who  governs  the  universe.  Such  a 
Being  must  bo  infinitely  worthy  of  the  adoration  of  his 
rational  creatures  :  he  must  have  a  claim  on  their  implicit 
bhedienco ;  and  to  him  they  must  all  be  accountable.  Here 
lie  the  foundations  of  human  happiness,  and  particularly  of 
khat  moral  excellence,  which  even  in  this  life  approximates 
the  rational  creature  to  its  highest  attainable  pcrfeelion; 
Lore  too  are  the  securities,  and  the  only  effcetivo  securities, 
of  every  constitution  calculated  to  promote  tho  present  or 
tho  future  felicities  of  man. — Duncan. 


ON  QUARANTINE  AND  LAZARETTO.S. 

I.    QlAKANTINB. 

Til..    Quarantine  liaa  reference  to  a  human  caU. 

mity  of  so  dreadful  a  nature,  that  it  call*  for  a  acnti- 
nieiit  of  gratitude  towards  a  bountiful  Providence,  that 
our  country  is  so  seldom  vi<ltcd  with  it :  the  calamity 
to  which  wc  allude  is  the  Plague. 

Tlierc  has  been  a  general  opinion  prevailinc;  amnn^ 
mankind,  that  the  plague  ia  infectious  and  <'ii!  ' 
or  ia  other  word^,  that  it  i*  comniunitalcd  f 
person  to  anoth  and  by  t) 

As  the  eastern  i.  ■  been  liali 

plague,  the  legislators  of  NS'estcrn  Kurope  have  been 
anxious  to  devise  means  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
that  dire  aflliction  into  countriea  hitherto  free  from  it. 
Ships  have  often  arrived  from  Greece,  Turkey,  Smyrna, 
&c.,  at  the  ports  of  Western  Europe,  and  have  brought 
with  them  the  plague,  which  they  have  communicated 
to  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  at  dilTerent  times.  In 
1 720  a  Levantine  vc-  '  1  the  port  of  Marseille*, 

and  communicated  ti  into  it,  from  whence  it 

spreail  over  the  south  of  France. 
!  How  far  the  plague  is  really  communicated  by  the 
touch  and  the  breath,  is  a  diflicult  question  to  decide. 
About  twenty  years  ago  the  House  of  Commons  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  inquire  into  this  very  subject; 
and  the  evidence  which  they  received  was  of  a  most  con- 
tradictory character  ;  some  of  our  eminent  phyaiciana 
contending  that  the  plague  is  not  contagioua,  and  others 
that  it  is.  On  the  one  hand  the  following  statementa 
have  been  made,  and  extensively  credited  : — Shaking 
an  old  feather-bed  thrown  aside  seven  years  before, 
was  said  to  have  raised  a  plague,  which  carried  off 
nearly  six  thousand  persons  : — by  twenty- fivesoldiera 
one  after  another  putting  on  an  old  leathern  coat,  ten 
thousand  persons  perished  from  jilaguc  : — some  cords, 
used  in  burying  the  dead  twenty  years  before,  caused 
the  death,  by  plague,  of  ten  thousand  persons  :^ 
the  plague  overspread  Paris,  in  consequence  of  a  work- 
man removing  from  the  walls  of  a  house,  where  they 
had  remained  several  years,  some  clothes  covered  with 
plague-spots  :  a  yotmg  man  was  seized  with  the  plague 
by  thrusting  his  hand  intoan  old  trunk,  where  aspider's 
web  instantly  caused  a  plague-sore  : — these  are  some 
of  the  many  stories  which  have  been  circulated  and 
credited,  chiefly  among  uneducated  persons.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  stated,  that  the  Turks  make  no  scruple 
of  wearing  the  clothes  of  their  relatives  deceased  of  the 
plague  :  and  that  the  bedding  and  clothes  of  those  who 
die  in  the  pest-house  are  the  perquisites  of  the  Pachas 
and  governor's,  and  are  annually  sold  at  the  public 
bazaars,  without  any  fear  of  contagion.  It  is  also  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  at  the  time  of  the  plague  of  Lon- 
don in  l^Ci,  the  streets  were  universally  narrow,  the 
inhabitants  crowded  together  in  a  small  space,  the 
supply  of  water  was  deficient,  and  the  means  of  pre- 
serving cleanliness,  both  in  streets  and  houses,  were 
very  defective  ;  while  since  the  fire  of  London,  in  1666, 
whei\  improvemeuta  have  bet'U  made  in  all  these  re- 
spects, the  plague  has  not  once  mado  its  appearance. 

We  must  therefore  leave  to  future  observers  the 
settlement  of  the  imiiortant  point,  whether  or  not,  and 
to  what  degree,  the  plague  is  contagious.  It  is  sufli- 
cient  for  our  present  purpose  to  know  that  the  Dritish 
government,  as  well  as  many  others, — we  believe 
most  others, — regard  it  as  contagious ;  and  we  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  means  adopted  for  preventing  its 
introduction  into  this  country. 

The  term  quarantine  denotes  a  period  of  forty  days, 
during  which,  ships  coming  from  countries  infected 
(or  supposed  to  be  infected)  with  the  plague,  or  other 
contagious  disorder,  arc  prohibited  from  entering  port, 
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and  ar*  «clutled  from  society,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
r  'Tm  of  forty  ilays 

1.  j-f  ti  n  longer  or 

a  ,  but  It  I-  10  of  the 

ni^  -of  the  ;.  :   .        i  .  :>r  jjerUiU 

taken  iMin  Scripture:  the  tleluge continued  forty  days 
and  nights  ;  and  that  period  hecainc  in  a  manner 
•acreit,  for  there  arc  several  nlluiiiDns  to  such  a  period 
of  time  iu  the  Bible  :  (Gen.  vi.  3;  vii.  4  ;  Deut.  ix.  9j 
!  Kings  xix.  S  ;  Jonah  iii.  3 ;  Matth.  iv.  2.) 

Our  briff  details  on  the  subject  of  quarantine  will 
be  principally  derived  from  Chilty's  Treatise  on  the 
I.  re.     Although  the  term  quarantine  is 

81.  ::■  ]>oriod    may    he    cither    longer   or 

shorter  at  ;  i  nf  povcrnmenf.    There  is  a  qua- 

rantine-olli  h  port ;  and  the  principal  docu- 

ment fnim  which  these  ollicers  are  enabled  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  vessel  ought  to  perform  cpiarantine,  or 
what  is  to  be  the  duration  of  it,  is  called  a  bill  of  health. 
Tltis  instrument  is  a  certificate  from  the  consul  at  the 
foreign  port  from  whence  the  ship  sailed,  notif)  ing  the 
general  state  of  the  public  health  at  that  port,  and  iu 
the  country  to  wliich  it  belong*.  If  the  bill  purports, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  ship's  sailing,  no  infcctiotis  dis- 
order c\i>fed  there,  it  is  called  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
If  the  bill  states  that  there  arc  rumours  of  an  infectious 
disorder,  but  that  it  had  not  actually  appeared,  it  is 
then  a  suspected  or  touched  bill.  Lastly,  afoul  bill,  or  the 
absence  of  clean  bills,  imports  that  the  place  was  in- 
fected when  the  vessel  sailed.  In  the  two  latter  cases, 
a  period  of  quarantine  is  ordered,  proportionate  to  the 
supposed  danger  of  infection. 

The  quarantine  regulations  of  this  country  have  been 
•abject  to  many  changes,  according  to  the  state  of 
opinion,  as  to  the  contagious  nature  of  the  plague, 
and  similar  diseases.  But  the  regulations  at  present 
in  force,  are  principally  those  which  were  determined 
by  the  Act  C  Geo.  IV.  c.  78.  Some  of  these  regula- 
tions we  will  briefly  detail. 

There  are  signal-flags  and  lanterns  provided,  to  de- 
note the  state  of  health  among  the  crew  of  a  ship. 
If  a  ship,  liable  to  quarantine,  from  the  port  from 
whence  it  sailed,  arrive  within  two  leagues  of  the 
British  dominions,  or  come  within  two  leagues  of 
another  ship  at  sea,  she  is  to  hoist  a  large  yellow  flag 
at  the  mast-head,  if  she  have  a  clean  bill  of  houlth  ; 
but  a  yellow  flag  with  a  black  spot  in  the  middle,  if 
she  have  not  a  clean  bill ;  and  in  the  night-time,  in 
both  cases,  a  large  signal-light  shall  be  hoisted  on  the 
mainmast.  If  the  plague  be  actually  on  board  the 
vessel,  xhe  is  to  hoist  a  peculiar  black  and  yellow  flag 
in  the  day-time,  and  two  lanterns  at  night. 

Every  ship,  on  arriving  near  our  shores,  and  taking 
in  a  ])ilot,  must  deliver  to  him  a  written  paper,  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  place  at  which  the  ship  loaded, 
and  of  all  the  places  at  which  she  touched  on  the 
homeward  voyage.  Upon  being  questioned  by  the 
quarantine  oflicer  at  any  port,  the  captain  must  give 
tnie  answers  (upon  oath  if  required)  to  every  question 
put  to  him  by  that  officer,  respecting  the  health  of 
tbe  »hip.  If  any  infectious  disease  appears  on  board, 
be  is  in  make  it  known  to  the  Privy  Council,  and 
"  "Rcngors  are  to  come  on  shore,  till 

I-  •"•nt  tf)  that  effect.     The  cajjtain 

is  also  to  ■.  t  a  list  of  all  the  articles  com- 

po'-iiiT  t!i'  >inc  are  deemed  to  be  liable 

1  taint  more  than  others.     If  the 

1 consider*  a  vessel  to  be  liable  to 

Mon,  it  is  imperative  on  the  captain  to  con- 
I  .'lip,  and  all  that  it  contains,  to  any  qnaran- 

t  I  that  may  be  pointed  out  to  him  :   if  any 

f'       ■  to  the  orders  given  be  offered,  his  ship  may 

b'-  !  1  d  u;)on,  or  compelled  by  any  force  to  obey  the 


ordcrt ;  and  no  seaman  or  passenger  is  permitted  to 
leave  the  ship,  cither  for  the  shore  or  for  any  other 
ship.  The  same  applies  to  goods,  letters,  and  every- 
thing that  may  he  contained  on  board. — These  are 
some  of  the  regulations  imposed  upon  commanders  of 
vessels  ;  and  a  breach  of  uuy  one  of  them  is  punished 
by  very  heavy  penalties. 

Pilots  arc  ordered  to  demand  the  written  or  verbal 
account  ( ju«t  referred  to)  of  the  state  of  health  in  the 
ships  to  which  they  go  i — to  give  notice  to  the  captain 
of  any  prod..  iii  council  that  may  have   been 

recently  maii  .ig  c]uarantine,  whether  relating 

to  places  or  ti)  puituular  kmds  of  goods  ; — to  remain 
on  board  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ca)>tain,  crew, 
and  pasiiongers,  oml  not  to  leave  the  ship  until  nny 
quarantine  regulations  that  may  then  be  in  force  shall 
have  been  duly  attended  to  j — and, .in  case  of  the 
existence  of  quarantine  orders  at  the  time,  to  steer  the 
vessels  into  any  port  that  may  be  commanded. 
Heavy  penalties  follow  the  non-observance  of  any  of 
these  regulations. 

Every  one  of  the  regulations  here  detailed,  arc  more 
or  less  incumbent  on  every  person,  crew,  or  passen- 
gcr,  ollicer  or  seaman,  who  may  be  in  a  suspected  ship. 
The  person,  tlie  clotlies,  the  cargo,  the  luggage,  and 
letters,  are  all  equally  under  the  embargo  laid  at  such 
times.  Even  to  endeavour  to  convey  a  letter  on  shore, 
would  sul)jcct  the  party  to  a  fine  of  .OOO/. 

As  quarantine  does  not  actually  mean  a  detention, 
in  all  cases,  of  forty  days,  but  is  used  for  nil  periods 
of  detention,  wc  may  state,  that  quarantine,  to  some 
extent  or  other,  is  performed  by  uU  vessels  whatever, 
which  have  ever  sailed  from,  or  touched  at,  any  port 
in  the  Mediterranean,  or  in  Rarbary.  Likewise,  those 
arriving  from  any  place,  at  which,  for  the  time  being, 
the  privy  council  may  suppose  the  plague  to  have 
existence  :  in  these  cases  the  ship  is  considered  to  be 
under  quarantine  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  sus- 
pected port.  All  vessels  are  liable  to  quarantine 
which  have  had  any  communication  with  a  ship 
coming  from  the  ports  in  question,  by  receiving  on 
board  cither  persons,  cargo,  baggage,  wearing-apparel, 
or  letters.  Also,  vessels  arriving  from  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  containing  as  cargo,  certain  articles  con- 
sidered most  liable  to  infection,  unless  certificates  can 
be  produced  that  such  articles  were  not  grown  or  pro- 
duced near  the  Mediterranean  slates.  The  articles 
most  liable  to  suspicion,  are  all  those  who.se  materials 
have  ever  possessed  cither  animal  or  vegetable  life, 
such  as  leather,  hides,  hair,  fur,  feathers,  linen,  cotton, 
silk,  hcm'^),  &c. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  very  rigorous  are  the  laws 
relating  to  quarantine.  In  all  the  above  cases,  if  the 
quarantine  ollicers  are  not  satisfied  that  the  ship  and 
its  cargo  are  perfectly  free  from  contagicm,  the  ship 
is  conducted  to  one  of  several  ports  that  have  been 
laid  down  by  the  privy  council,  and  there  to  remain 
rigidly  secluded  and  cut  off  from  communication,  as 
long  as  the  council  may  please  to  order,  whatever 
may  be  the  injury  that  the  cargo  may  suffer  from 
delay. 

It  thns  appears  how  necessary  it  is  to  know  what  is 
the  real  state  of  the  question  respecting  the  infectious 
nature  of  the  plague.  If,  as  has  generally  been 
supposed,  the  plague  he  contagious  by  touch  and 
breath,  scarcely  any  quarantine  laws  can  he  too 
severe  ;  hut  if,  as  begins  to  be  extensively  surmised, 
the  plague  is  only  contagious  when  there  is  a  want  of 
common  cleanliness,  a  relaxation  of  these  laws  is  an 
object  of  much  imp<irtance.  Mr.  Chitty  has  enume- 
rated the  disadvantages  uuder  which  captains  and 
merchants  are  placed  by  the  quarantine  laws.  The 
time  occupied  iu  the  pcrfunnancc  uf  quarantine,  and 
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the  heavy  expense  to  which  it  gives  rife,  occaxinn  the 
■hip-iiwiiL-r  to  charge  a  hi|{hc'r  sum  fur  the  hiru  of  ■ 
vvMNi-l  to  ciinvey  a  cargo,  tluiit  he  would  olherwiiif  do: 
tliiH  i.s  invuriubly  (loiif,  for  lie  cannot  tell  beforehand 
tliut  the  ship  will  not  be  liable  to  quarantine.  More- 
over, it  i»  oaiiertcd,  tliat  mercantde  intri^'ie  and 
timnwuvre  soiiR'tiiiiLS  occaiiion  a  foul  bill  of  health 
to  be  givi'n  to  a  ship  when  there  is  no  necessity  for 
if.  The  frei^lit  of  a  vcssi'l  i»  higher,  the  merchant 
\'  r  for  a  return  of  his  capital,  the  charge  for 

J  incrcaied,   and   the   provision  for  a  ship's 

crew  arc  expfiisivc,  durint;  <iUBrantine.  Many  kinds 
of  cargo  are  perishable,  and  become  utterly  useless  if 
detained  forty  or  fifty  days,  as  ia  sometimes  the  case. 
The  cargo  of  each  ship  is  generally  soon  known  among 
the  mercliants  ;  and  if  several  ships,  with  a  certain 
class  of  articles  as  cargo,  be  detained  for  quarantine, 
the  market  for  those  articles  becomes  thrown  into  a 
forced  state,  from  the  known  arrivals  of  the  cargoes, 
I>ut  the  impossibility  of  getting  at  them  for  some 
wcck-i.  Lastly,  if  a  vessel  under  quarantine  be 
altui  kcd  by  a  storm  and  placed  in  peril,  Uie  natural 
humanity  which  distinguishes  seamen  towards  each 
Other  receives  a  check  :  one  vessel  fears  to  assist 
another,  lest  it  should  become  liable  to  quarantine, 
and  consequently  to  loss,  by  communication  with  a 
suspected  ship.  To  muke  humanity  a  losing  game  is 
a  thing  always  to  be  regretted. 

In  a  second  paper  we  shall  speak  of  Lasareltos,  a 
subject  to  which  we  have  not  yet  alluded. 


NATURAL    MONITORS. 

1  AiiKED  the  Lark  in  the  Summer  morn, 
\V'liy  lie  U'l't  so  liglitly  his  iicsl  in  the  com  ; 
'Why  lie  sail};  so  sweetly  lii-  ,', 

Wliioh  the  olomls  and  llic  1  I'ong, 

When  lie  know,  that,  ihtImj.^,  ii  .■    ■    'twas  night 
The  hiiiitcr's  s!mft  iiii;;ht  slay  liis  ili;'ht  ? 
By  tho  messenger  Wind  was  this  uiiswor  given, 
"  I  fear  not,  1  four  not,  I  fly  towards  heaven  1" 

I  nskcil  tlie  VIowers  in  the  >    '     '     '     '  time, 
Wherefore  they  sniiU'd  in  i  ml  prime, 

'When  tlie  stormy  d.iys  so  bui.ii  ^i...,,..!  come, 
That  wouhi  l)llj;lit  for  ever  their  lieauty  and  hlooiu  \ 
And  the  sweet  I'lowers  answcre<l,  "  K;ich  day  renews 
On  our  leaves  the  sunshine  that  dries  the  ilews  : 
'Why  should  we  not  smile  ?    Till  now  we  have  thriven ; 
And  the  simshino  and  dew  arc  both  from  heaven  I" 

I  asked  the  Cloud-i,  in  their  pomp  of  lijflit, 
As  tliev  sat  in  tho  crimson  west  at  night, 
Wlier.!',,!-,.  1I1..V  i-iii'cv,.il  Hitmnd  the  sun, 
And  i  is  race  wiis  run  j 

Whni  .  of  nijjht  might  strew 

'J'heir  li'a(;ilu  folds  iiiio  mist  and  dew  I 
The  I'louds  replied.  "  Though  wo  should  be  driven 
Away  from  our  rest,  wo  should  still  be  hi  heaven  ! " 

And  I  saw  a  lovely  Child,  who  knolt 

llesidc  tho  cot  where  his  father  dwelt, 

At  the  siin-Bot  hour  ;  and  his  hands  wore  raised 

Towards  the  sky  on  which  he  gazed  ; 

And  on  his  rosy  lips  u  i>rayer 

tieemed  hovering,  like  tho  Summer  air  : 

"  I'ear'st  thou,"  said  I, "  the  shades  of  even  I" 

Ue  smiled  and  said, "  See  how  bright  is  heaven  !" 

Miss  M.  A.  BaowNE. 


Atiiri.sm  is  not  the  persuasion  of  tho  mnn,  no,  nor  tho 
belief  of  tho  Devil,  but  the  punishment  of  the  Beast.  'Tis 
th.at  hardness  of  heart, — that  reprobate  sense  to  which 
God  delivers  up  an  obstinate  sinner, — 'tis  the  last  of  judg- 
ineiits  inllictod  by  God  on  him  that  has  refused  all  methods 
of  his  mercy.  God  has  forsaken  him,  anil  delivered 
him  up  to  iho  worst  of  all  evils,  that  is,  to  himself. — Old 

DiVINK. 


ADVERTISKMrNTS    AND    COTTNSKLa   Or 
SIH   THOMAS    SMITH. 

AtTUOi;aH  all  men  promiMi  to  help  you  if  you  hail  n««4, 

yi  1       ■ •    ■ '         "       '  ■  la 

«l.  ... 

^l"li  ■       ".'.I'lcM,  Mill  inj  I  uu  it[  »i  UJ  ?)irik<;  \yi\i,  i»  K'  ^"  \it\i  liui 
<>\fi  I  hrow. 

||   ,  ,,„1    ,il,^:,.    ., ,11    1,  ,....,, A, .r     ll,,.r.., ,,....       I      .,.....-     ,lg 

hi,,  ;!,o 

<•"!  ,  .  ^ lUO 

si^'  I. 

!■  r  upon  the  Rood, 

ihi  udi;iurii:  l«  U  is  lawful 

to  .»,  but  not  ■ 

If  )ou  uill  ii.it  err  in  ■  in  your 

Bcliuni,  embrace  them  ti  '•>  ibem 

that  Hatter  you;  for  much  mure  uu^jUt  )ua  Ij  .  i^ut 

advise  you,  than  those  that  will  seem  to  pity  ;  ^uu 

are  in  danger. 

Have  always  in  memory  tho  benefits  you  have  received 
from  others,  nt-'  —  "■ —  vouraelf  to  lurgivc  suoh  injuries  as 
others  liavo  1!  u. 

1'-'  ' :  1  1"! :Iu  of  your  own,  and  regard  not  lb« 

all  others. 

^i  !i  of  your  dearest  friends;  and  do  not  procure 

any  uuduiil's. 

Deny  not  justice  to  tho  poor  because  be  is  poor;  neitlwr 
pardon  tho  rich  because  he  is  rich. 

Uo  not  good  only  for  love,  neither  chastise  only  for  hatred. 

In  evident  cases  aliiilo  not  the  counsel  of  others;  and  ia 
doubtful  ca.>>es  determine  not  of  yourself. 

SulTer  not  sin  unpunished ;  nor  well-doing  without  re- 
ward. 

Deny  not  justice  to  him  that  asketh,  nor  mercy  to  him 
that  deservelh  it. 

Chastise  not  when  thou  art  angry,  neither  promiso  any- 
thing in  thy  mirth. 


Tub  vermin  of  cquivocatiua  are  oAen  hidden  under  the 
mass  of  words. —  '""ijllkk. 


THE  COMMON  ARUM,  or  CUCKOO-PINT. 

TuE  Cuckoo,  which  is  welcomed  amongst  us  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  os  the  sure  harbinger  of  genial 
weather,  has  given  their  common  names  to  several 
flowers  which  make  their  a]>pearancc  about  the  time 
of  his  annual  visit.  Among  these  is  that  curious- 
looking  flower,  the  common  arum,  whose  wonderful 
structure  has  given  rise  to  disputes  and  differences  of 
opinion  among  eminent  botanists,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  has  afforded  unmixed  delight  to  numbers  of 
the  unlearned  ;  we  mean  the  little  rosy  vagrants  who 
search  the  hedges  at  this  gladsome  season  for  lords 
and  ladies,  <>r  wake-robin,  or  cuckoo-pinl,  as  this  plant 
is  indifferently  called. 

This  plant  is  generally  known,  and  is  sufhciently 
abundant  on  shady  banks,  at  the  bottoms  of  hedges, 
near  the  margin  of  rivulets,  Sec.  Its  flowers  are  very 
thickly  set  upon  a  club-shaped  part,  called  a  spadix, 
which  is  itself  enclosed  in  a  leaf  of  a  very  peculiar 
form,  the  eilgcs  of  which  are  curved  inwards  till  they 
meet,  and  form  a  hollow  sheath  or  spathe.  The  spathe 
may  be  observed  on  many  of  our  garden  plant.s,  but 
the  spudix  is  not  so  common,  being  confiued.  as  we 
believe,  to  the  palms   and   :'  '       r  a 

while  the  spadix  and  its  »:  nc 

spathe  which  had  enveloped  thcin,  die  away,  and 
disclose  a  small  long  bunch  of  berries,  green  at 
first,  anil  afterwards  of  a  yellowish  red  colour,  con- 
taining in  each  berry  several  seeds.  These  berries 
are  sometimes  as  large  as  the  kernel  of  a  hazel  nut, 
and  last  all  the  summer,  looking  very  brilliant  among 
the  briers  and  wild  plants  of  our  hedges. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  cuckoo-pint  is  Arum 
maculatum :  it  is  the  only  British  species  of  a  family 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Aroide*. 
This  family  is  botanically  divided  into  three  sections, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  leaves,  which  are  either 
composite,  simple,  or  arrow-shaped.  The  roots  of 
many  species  are  thick  and  tuberous,  and  made  use 
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tropical  coantriei  u  a  common  article  of  footl,  |  strapgling  ftirze,  nor 
arc  said    to  disagree    -  ' 

'i  jirvn  fnnfu'ofvm  arc 
cpwcd,  b  o(  cxtrt-ine 

,.    that   th<)  of  for  that 

pvpow.  One  of  the  specie*,  ^nm  macrorhiion,  is 
cultivated  in  China  to  a  gnat  extent,  and  answen 
the  same  purpose  as  the  potato  in  this  countr>-.     But 

although  the  roots  of  the  arum  tribe,  after  roasting 

or  boihng,  are  many  of  them  found  useful  as  food,  all 

theae  plants  are  acrid  in  a  high  degree,  and  some  few 

are  dangerous  poisons.     The   sharp,  biting  taste  of 

the  root  of  the  common  arum  was  proved  by  a  person 

who,  having  beard  of  its  many  uses  in  former  times, 

dug  up  one  from  curiosity  and  tasted  it.     "  The  piece 

I  bit  off  was  scarcely  the  sire  of  half  a  split  pea,  yet 

it  gave  out  so  much  acrid  milk,  that  for  more  tliun 

half  an  hour  my  lips  and  tongue  were  inflamed,  and 

continued  to  bum,  as  if  cauterized  by  hot  iron  ;   nor 

did  the  sensation  wholly  cease  till  after  breakfast  the 

nest  morning." 

The  uses  of  the  British  arum  are  detailed  to  us  by 

fhe  old   herbalists  at  some  length.     As  a   medicine 

they  would  have  us   beheve  it  to  be,  in  one  form  or 

another,  a  remedy  for  poison   and  the  plague,    fur 

boils,  for  coughs  and  shortness  of  breath,  for  subduing 

inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  restoring  them  "when 

by  some  chance  they  become   black   and   blue,"   for 

pains  in  the  cars,  for  the  gout,  &c.     As  a  cosmetic  it  is 

said  to  be  of  sovereign  cBicacy  in  removing  blemishes 

of  the  skin.     As  it  is  not  likely  that  our  readers  will 

feel   disposed  to   make   trial  of  its  virtues   in   these 

respects    wc   omit   the   directions    given    concerning 

the    different    modes    of   preparing    the   plant.      We 

learn   from  Gerard  and  others  that  the  roots  of  the 

cuckoo-pint  were   employed  in   making  starch,  and 

that  the  article  thus   obtained  was  very  "pure  and 

white."  But  it  is  added  "it  is  most  hurtful  to  the 
hands  of  the  laundressc  that  hath  the  handling  uf  it, 
for  it  choppcth,  blisterefh,  and  makcth  the  hands 
rough,  and  rugged,  and  withall  smarting."  From 
this  ancient  domestic  use  of  the  arum,  it  obtained 
the  name  of  starch-wort.  Wc  may  conclude  our 
account  of  the  uses  of  this  plant  in  the  words  of 
the  quaint-speaking  Culpepper.  "Authors  have  left 
large  commendations  of  this  herb,  you  see,  but  for 
my  part,  I  have  neither  spoken  with  Dr.  Rin'inn  nor 
Dr.  Experience  about  it." 

'  Humble  as  is  the  appearance  of  this  plant,  it  is 
welcomed  among  the  other  harbingers  of  spring,  and 
though  closely  wrapped  in  its  spotted  veil  has  not 
escaped  the  notice  and  admiration  of  the  lover  of 
nature  and  of  flowers.  Hervey  thus  speaks  of  it  in 
his  TTteron  and  Aspasio : — 

Arum — a  wild  herb,  which  unfolds  but  one  leaf,  formed 
aAer  a  very  singular  pattern,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
a  hare's  ear.  It  is  really  one  of  tlio  prettiest  fancies  in 
nature's  wartlrobe,  and  is  so  much  admired  by  country 
people  that  they  have  dignified  it  with  the  apcllation  of 
"lordu  and  ladies;"  because  it  looks,  I  suppose,  somewhat 

ike  a  person  of  quality,  sitting  with  an  air  of  ease  and 
dignity  in  Lis  open  sedan.  In  autumn,  after  both  llowers 
have  vanished,  a  spike  of  scarlet  berries,  on  a  simple  stalk, 
is  all  that  remains. 

Thia  comparison  of  the  flower  with  a  person  seated 
'  •  r  familiar  name  of  the  arum, 
.  from  a  ridiculous  resemblance 


sodUry  thicket  on  the  heath,  but 

^  a  rural  nosegay.     Even  amidst  that  neglected  dike, 

rum  ^l^(■s  III  liiimblu  state;  must  curiously  surrounded 

Willi  luxunuiit  families,  uach  distinguished  by  a  paeuliar 

hvcry  of  green. 

The  ptR't  Clare  has  placed  the  appearance  of  the 
arum  among  the  tokens  of  the  arrival  of  spring,  ia 
the  following  pleasing  lines  : — 

Bweot  are  tlic  oiiu'iis  of  approaching  spring,  ' 

AV  hen  (jiiy  tlir  <Mtr^.|irouls  Iior  wiiigol  lca%'C8  ; 
When  toulhiif;  robins  carol-wolcoincs  sing, 

And  8]>arruws  i-lielji  gliid  tidinj.'s  from  the  caves. 
WIml  lovely  proNiKx-tD  wait  outli  wakciiiii);  hour 

When  eacli  new  ,lu_v  soine  novehy  di.spliiys, 
How  hweet  the  suiibeain  melu  the  crocus  Huwor, 

Whoso  Urruwed  pride  shineH  dizened  in  his  rays ; 
Sweet  new-laid  hod(,'ea  flush  their  tender  green  ; 
tjweet  pcM'p  the  arum  leavra  their  slielter  hcrccu  ; 

All  I     fiMr.H.»    1„   ..II    *!....    !• .1     ..:      1    .  .    .1 


Ah  !  swwt  is  nil  tliat  Tin  denied  to  slinre ; 

^^'•""'^       iiee  holds  inc  to  her  stall, — 

IS  uupoint  the  thorns  uf  care, 
,il  spring  b  free  from  all. 


A  KEEH  and  exquisite  perception  of  whatever  is  ludicjwis 
or  defective  is  rarely  united  witha  lofty  or  poetical  sensibility 
for  elegance  and  beauty. 

Sir  Willi  ah  Tbmplb  observes,  that  he  esteemed  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  both  as  the  greatest  poet,  and  the  noblest  genius  of 
anythat  have  left  writings  behind  them,  and  published  in 
our  'own  or  any  other  modern  language ;  a  person  born 
capable,  he  says,  not  only  of  forming  the  greatest  ideas,  but 
of  leaving  the  noblest  examples,  if  the  length  of  his  life  had 
been  equal  to  the  excellence  of  his  wit  and  virtues. 


in  a  aedan,  re 

i.  c.  Jack  inabi 

found  for  it  to  au   image  standing  in  a  cose.     The 

author  just    quoted  is  not   content  to  consider    the 

arum    as    a    mere    curiosity ;    he    introduces    it    to 

our   notice  in  conjunction  with   sunic   of   the    most 

beautiful  products  of  spring  : — 

The  hawthorn  in  every  hedge  is  pani>  tur(."'i  wan  v;iKcn 
gems,  partly   diffused  into  a  milk-wbitc  bloom.     Not  a 


How  beautiful  and  how  varied  are  the  forms  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  !  They  appear  as  the 
outpourings  of  a  grateful  heart  before  God  for  tlio  glories  of 
bis  creation, — for  succour  in  the  hour  of  danger, — for  de- 
liverance from  affliction, — for  national  privilcfics, — and  for 
anticipated  salvation.  There  is  an  earnestness  in  many  of 
them,  that  lays  hold  upon  our  strongest  sympathies  :  for 
(without  speaking  of  their  inspired  and  prophetic  charactci) 
they  may  be  truly  soid  to  spring  from  feelings  which  are 
natural  to  ovcry  man  who  is  not  utterly  debased,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  which,  generous  tempers  ever  take  delight, — 
Skdowick. 
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Iteautirul 
Art  thou,  PfiiiUlie,  rninc  o'er  the  flood, 
That  round  thy  foot,  involvoil  a«  the  folds 
Oft!,      '     '              .    '      '                lourse, 
A»ii,  ,1 

Th.■^  lair! 

All  eyes  die  t'ntd  upon  tlic  wooii^,— the  woods! 
And  on  that  princely  i^tructure  which  they  hold 
Within  their  green  einhrace!     How  bold  tltv  bank 
Of  Tamar  rises,  with  iu  verdurous  sheet. — 
'i"ree  above  tree  upni'^hiti^!     (ientlcst  airs 
Are  pUiyiiig  with  i'  now, 

And  hero  and  tli  -  meet  the  glance, 

I.ike  inlands  sraii^  iween 

The  billowy  leafage  ;  and  tiiu  sun 
1»  ahiiiing  over  all,  the  skies  are  blue, 
And  Tamar  bright  aod  placid. CAititiNOTON. 


In  our  last  paper  on  this  subject,  (p.  153,)  we  traced 
be  river  Tamar  to  Cotehele.  The  next  place  worthy  of 
"notice  is  I'entillie  Castle,  a  noble  structure  on  the 
Coruish  bank  of  the  river.  The  present  castle,  the 
seat  of  John  Tillie  Coryton,  Esq.,  is  situated  on  a 
bold  knoll,  which  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from 
the  navigable  water  of  the  Tamar.  It  is  a  superb 
structure,  selected  from  the  designs  of  the  late  William 
nikins,  Esq.,  architect  of  the  National  Gallery,  and 
University  CiiUcge,  London.  The  building  is  in 
He  Gothic  style,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  Portland 
tone.  The  lobby  is  said  to  contain  one  of  the  finest 
Etinted  windows  in  England. 

Near  the  mansion,  on  the  northern  side,  is  a  conical 

lount,  covered  with  evergreens.     The  top  is  orna- 

nentcd  with  a  stone  temple,  and  beneath  it  is  a  vault 

which    Sir'   James   Tillie   ordered  himself   to  be 

Vol.  XVI. 


interred.  A  strange  story  has  been  told  by  Gilpin  re- 
specting this  interment.  It  is  said  that  Sir  James  Tillie 
was  an  atheist,  a  man  of  wit,  and  well  stored  with  all 
the  ribaldry  and  common-place  jests  against  religion 
and  Scripture  which  are  so  well  suited  to  display  pert- 
ness  and  folly.  In  order  to  carry  bis  scepticism  a 
step  further  than  his  companions,  he  is  said  to  have 
left  orders  to  his  executors,  that,  when  he  should  be 
dead,  they  were  to  place  his  dead  body,  in  his  usual 
garb,  and  his  elbow  chair,  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  and 
to  arrange  on  a  table  before  him,  bottles,  glasses, 
pipes,  atid  tobacco.  In  this  situation  he  was  to  be 
immured  in  a  tower,  of  such  dimensions  as  he  de- 
scribes, where  he  proposed,  he  saiti,  patiently  to  await 
the  coming  of  the  resurrection.  This  is  the  substance 
of  the  story  ;  and  we  allude  to  it  only  to  show  how 
cautioiis  persons  should  be  in  charging  the  memory 
of  a  deceased  man  with  such  serious  and  awful  ini- 
quity. Mr.  Gilbert,  in  his  History  of  Cornwall,  invali- 
dates almost  every  part  of  this  story.  Sir  James  was 
certainly  buried  there,  but  the  story  of  the  table, 
bottles,  &c.,  is  utterly  untrue  ;  while  the  will,  pre. 
served  in  Doctors'  Commons,  proves,  that  so  far  from 
his  principles  being  atheistictl,  they  breathe  thrt)ugh- 
out  a  disposition  fraught  with  the  utmost  submission 
to  the  will  of  Divine  Providence,  and  a  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  wisdom  and  mercies  of  the  Creator. 

The  Tamar  then  winds  its  course  towards  the  south, 
and  passes  near  Bere  Alston,  a  small  town  in  tl»c 
parish  of  Bere  Ferris.  This  town,  although  little 
more  than  a  hamlet,  had  the  privilege  of  returning 
two  members  to  parliament,  until  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Act.     The  estate  of  Bere  was  bestowed  by 
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I  if  the  house  (if 

rived  the  iiuino 

iiiur  iu    Ilt'iiry 

hcrf.      Murtiu 


I'Vricr^,  111  luc  uiiic  of  Ldivuid  the  Tliird,  hud  the 
dclciKf  iif  the  guuthcrn  coast  agaiu.st  au  iuvasiou  of 
the  French.  From  this  family  the  inauur  successively 
passed  into  those  of  Lord  Uruok,  Lord  Mouiitjoy, 
Earl  of  Newport,  Sir  Juhu  Muyuurd,  Karl  of  Stam- 
ford, and  the  Duke  of  Northuicberlaad.  There  arc 
icveral  load  miiurs  near  Bere  Alston,  but  they  are  not 
now  rich  ia  ore,  although  at  one  time  not  only  lead, 
but  silver  likewise,  was  procured  there. 

Not  far  from  hence  is  the  village  of  Tamcrton,  a 
pretty  sequestered  spot,  but  not  remarkable  for  any- 
thing cxii'pt  an  aged  oak,  under  which  a  tragical 
deed  is  reported  to  have  been  committed  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Kiizaheth,  and  which  has  formed  tlie  mate- 
rial for  a  nielricul  tale  by  the  llev.  Mr.  Johns,  of 
Creditou. 

We  next  come  to  Warleigh  IIouec,  the  seat  of 
Walter  Radclifi'e,  Esq.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamar, 
ab<mt  six  miles  northward  of  Plymouth.  The  estate 
belonged  to  Samson  Foliott,  in  the  tinie  of  King  Ste- 
phen ;  and  afterwards  passed  into  the  families  of  the 
Gorges,  the  BouviUes,  the  Coplestons,  and  the  Dam- 
fyldes,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  lladclitTcs. 
The  house  is  large,  and  ujipears,  both  fnmi  internal 
evidence  and  from  records  still  preserved,  to  have 
been  built  prior  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
soutli  front  has  nearly  the  forn»  of  the  letter  E  ;  and 
the  entrance  hall  from  its  lofty  and  imposing  aspect, 
appears  hke  one  of  the  ancient  baronial  halls.  As 
the  house  is  situated  nearly  at  the  point  where  the 
river  Tavy  flows  into  the  Tamar,  there  are  beautiful 
views  presented  from  its  grounds.  An  eminence 
vithin  the  grounds  commands  a  view  of  the  IJa- 
moaze,  with  the  British  ships  lying  there, — the 
churches  of  St  Budeaux  andLandulph, — the  junction 
of  the  Tavy  and  the  Tamar, — with  a  long  undulating 
line  of  the  varied  banks  of  the  latter,  bounded  by  the 
heights  of  Hengeston-down,  in  Cornwall  ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  are  seen  the  winding  course  of  the 
Tavy,  the  distant  lund:<tapc  affording  u  view  of  Buck- 
land  Abbey,  and  being  terminated  by  the  Dartmoor 
bills. 

The  Tamar  next  reaches  St.  Budeaux,  called  also 
Budeokshcd,  and  familiarly  Budshcd.  The  village  is 
•ituated  on  an  eminence  commanding  many  fine  pro- 
spects. The  family  of  the  Budeoksheds  possessed 
the  estate  for  some  centuries.  From  this  family  it 
passed  to  the  Gorges  ;  and  from  them  successively  to 
the  Trevills,  the  Trelawneys,  and  the  Clerks.  Tlie 
manor  house  is  a  very  old  and  dilajiidated  building, 
and  is  at  present,  we  believe,  inhabited  only  by  a 
farmer.  The  church  of  St.  Budeaux  is  a  plain  and 
simple  edifice,  built  from  the  materials  of  an  older 
structure.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
the  rectorship  was  filled,  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
hv  ih<'  Uev.  T.  Alcock,  who  was  remarkable  for  many 
08  in  his  character.  The  homeliness  of  his 
'  ^  was  extreme  j    for  every  article  of  modern 

convenience  was  excluded.  His  druwing-room  was  a 
miserable  bed-chamber,  with  walls  that  had  been  once 
whitewashed.  Here  he  boiled  his  coffee,  toasted  his 
cakes,  and  entertained  his  guest  ut  the  same  time  j 
Mfho  forgot,  in  the  charms  of  hia  conversation,  the 
■  re  ill,  and  the  time-worn 

'  d,  for  want  of  chairs  and 

wfas.      I  that  this  style  of  living 

•  me,  but  from  pcnurious- 
— he  w»«,  however,  both  a  learned 
.   ..li. 


arrwo  fpt.. 


Approaching  still  nearer  to  Plymouth,  the  Tumar 
arrives  ut  Weston  Mill.  This  httlc  hamlet  is  deeply 
seated  in  a  vale  at  the  head  of  the  creek  of  the  river. 
The  creek  presents  an  extremely  gratifying  scene  when 
the  tide  is  up,  and  is  gently  rippling  round  the  little 
promontories  :  it  then  exhibits  all  the  charms  of  a 
sequestered  lake. 

We  now  approach  the  point  where  the  Tamar  sud- 
denly expands  to  that  large  sheet  of  water  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Ilamoaze,  is  so  well  known  as 
a  fine  harbour  for  our  men  of  war.  At  this  spot  is 
situated  Mount  Tamar,  the  seat  of  the  late  Captain 
Sir  Thomas  Byard,  well  known  for  the  distinguished 
part  he  sustained  in  Lord  Duncan's  memorable  vic- 
tory at  Cumperdown.  The  house  is  situated  on  the 
brow  of  an  acclivity,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  adjacent  country, — the  prospect  being  seen  to  the 
bett  advantage  from  some  broken  ground  which  rises 
rather  to  the  eastward  of  the  house. 

On  the  Cornwall  bank  now  appears  the  town  of 
Saltash  j 

Sallath  nppears, 

V  '    "     ■■'  ■■ '■  ■    ■'        ■   •'     hand 

J.....  ...(,, 

Alul  : 

Of  l.u,        ,,  ,  .  .     ...1 

In  lliy  irregular  riihti  u«iu>vn  tiic  hill, 

Su/liiili .'  Ami  tlio  rnniiiHii  il  ilillin;;  of  thv  sliipo 

Willi  :l,i-.,_ 

Aho.l. 

l''it  reeuuiiH:ii*u  t'ui  )\Mi  ul  liuuuuiej  luil, 

Wails  uu  the  sons  uf  Ocean. 

It  is  thus  that  the  Devonshire  poet  sipeaks  of  the 
pleasant  town  of  Saltash.  Saltash  is  built  on  a  solid 
rock,  with  houses  of  the  same  material.  Tlie  houses 
rise  one  above  another  in  steep  ascent,  and  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  is  the  chapel,  the  town-hall,  and  other 
buildings.  Saltash  was  originally  made  a  borough  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  was  in  the  possession  of 
llegmald  de  Valletort  in  the  reigns  of  Kiii;;s  John 
and  Henry  the  Third.  From  this  family  it  passed  to 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  Henry  the  Third's  brother; 
and  these  estates  being  afterwards  vested  in  the 
crown,  were  by  Edward  the  Third  made  part  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  which,  we  believe,  they  still 
remain. 

The  Tamar  is  very  wide  both  above  and  below 
Saltash,  but  here  narrows  to  a  ferry.  A  skilful 
pilot  is  said  to  be  needed  to  traverse  with  safety  this 
part  of  the  river.  Immense  tracks  of  mud  stretch 
out  from  each  side,  which,  when  slightly  covered  with 
water,  are  so  extremely  delusive,  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  the  deejier  portions  of  the 
channel.  Parties  have  frequently  been  detained  all 
night  on  these  shoals  ;  for  it  a  boat  once  runs  aground 
there,  she  is  almost  always  obliged  to  wait  till  the  next 
flood  tide,  before  she  can  get  off. 

At  the  junction  of  the  river  Lynher  with  the  Tamar 
is  situated  Antony,  the  fine  mansion  of  R.  P.  Carew, 
Esq.  This  is  a  square  massive  edifice,  built  in  17'2I. 
The  interior  is  commodious  and  elegant,  and  contains 
several  fine  portraits,  by  Hollx'in,  'V'andyck,  Kiieller, 
Reynolds,  and  other  distinguished  artists.  In  front 
of  the  house  is  a  court-yaid,  enclosed  on  two  sides  by 
rows  of  oflices,  supported  by  piuzzus,  and  on  the  third 
by  a  brick  wall. 

Still  farther  down  is  Thanckes,  the  seat  of  Lady 
Graves,  widow  of  the  late  Admiral  Lord  (Iraveii.  Thi' 
house,  which  is  unafsuiiiiiig  in  its  exterior,  is  jiI'm- 
santly  situated  at  the  head  of  a  small  bay,  n 
fine  groves  of  ancient  trees.  Admiral  (Jravi^ 
gaged  in  the  action  of  the  1  st  of  June,  1 79  t  ;  mid  for 
his  services  on  that  occasion  he  was  created  a  peer  of 
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Irclaml,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Gra»cf,  Baron  Gravei,  of 

(■ravcsr'iiil,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry.  He  wm 
ahn  ri'wariliMl  with  a  gold  chain  and  tnrdKl,  and  a 
pcnxiou  of  1,000/.  per  nnnnin.  The  f(ili(iwiii({  yerir  he 
Wfis  raised  to  the  rank  of  Adtnirnl  of  the  White.  He 
died  in  INUl,  after  having  upcnt  fifty  yeari  in  the 
Bavnl  itTvicc. 

We  have  now  approached  nearly  to  Mount  Edge- 
mbc,   on   the   Western   Ride   of  the   mouth   of    the 
mar.     Mount   Edgccumbe  ha^  been  celebrated  by 
Titem  of  different  cla«ie«,  and  of  different  couiitriet, 
r  the   beauty  of  ita   situation.     It  is  a  beautifully 
xuriunt   hill,  with  n  maniiion  near  the  summit,  be- 
nping  to  the  Knrl  of  Mount  Ed(;prunibe,  which  was 
luilt  by  Sir  Richard  Kdgecutnbc,  about  the  year  l.'iJO, 
d  is  constructed  in  the  (iothic  style,   of   an  obloufr 
ihape,  with  octa;»(>nal  towers  at  the  four  corners.     A 
odern  wing,   contnininf;  a  library  and  other  rooms, 
has   bi'cn   since   added   to   the  building  j   but  as  this 
part  is  hidden  by  a  row  of  stately  trees,   it   does   not 
injure  the    architectural  effect  of  the  mnnsion.     The 
interior   possesses  some  spacious  apartments,  among 
which  is  the  noble  hall.     At  the  bottom  of  the   lawn 
on  which  the  house  is  situated,  and  close  to  the  woter"s 
edge,  are  the  flower  gardens,,  cultivated  in   the  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Italian  styles.     This  garden  is  cele- 
brated for  its  beauty  in  every  respect. 

The  position  of  Mount  Edgecnmbc  with  reference 
to  the  surniunding  scenery,  is  well  described  by  the 
celebrated  French  writer,  Dupin,  who  visited  England 
some  years  ago. 

Mount  Eilgccumbo  stands  on  an  extensive  base  ;  it  rises 
;nd  projorts  like  a  promontory,  forinin;^  the  western  butin- 
ary  of  Plymouth  roads.  Its  sides  are  majestically  shaded 
y  some  benutiful  old  plantations,  and  its  summit  com- 
niaiuls  one  of  the  finest  prospects  England  presents.  On 
tho  east,  the  spectator  bohulds,  as  it'  beneath  his  feet,  the 
road  and  tho  vessels  lyin^  at  anchor.  Tho  lone  narrow 
lino  formed  by  the  town  of  Stoiiehousa  is  distinctly  marked ; 
in  front  rise  tlie  Citadel  and  insulated  barracks  of  tho  Royal 
Murines,  and  in  tho  rear  the  majjnilloont  Naval  and  Ordnance 
Hospitals.  Farther  to  the  left,  the  Hamoazo  sends  off  nuiiie- 
ruus  and  deep  ramiflcutiuns  from  both  its  bunks,  as  the 
trunkof  a  vigorous  troo  shoots  forth  its  branches  in  all  direc- 
tions. Alon;;  an  extent  of  upwunls  of  four  miles,  its  prin- 
cipal course  is  nUod  by  lirst-ratos,  fri);ates,  and  smaller 
ships  of  war ;  sonio  entirely  dismantled,  others  ri^ced,  fully 
O'liiipped,  and  ready  to  join  any  sudden  expedition,  at  a 
moment's  warniiip.  Finally,  to  crown  this  mnaniCicent  pic- 
ture, the  plains,  hills,  and  high  mountains  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  form  on  tho  east,  noith,  and  west,  an  immense 
auipbithcatro  of  fields,  meadows,  heaths,  forests,  and  rocks. 
The  two  extremities  of  this  amphitheatre,  extend  pradually 
to  the  ocean,  the  immense  surface  of  which  presents  no 
resting  point  to  the  eye,  except  Kddystone  lighthouse." 

The  whole  range  of  important  buildings  and  towns 
pn  the  eastern  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  such 
sDevonport,  Plymouth,  Stonchouse,  Stoke  Oamerel, 
c,  together  with  the  Breakwater,  the  Citadel-,  Mount 
(Vise,  Drake's  Island,  &c.,  are  too  important  to  be 
included  in  the  present  article,  which  has  relation 
more  to  the  natural  scenery  along  its  banks,  than  to 
the  naval  arrangements  at  its  mouth.  Here,  there- 
fore, for  the  present,  wc  must  quit  the  Tamar  and  its 
interesting  associations. 


iOKDKAL  is  a  word  derived  from  the  .\nplo-Saxon,  which 
also  comes  from  the  Teutonic,  and  signilics  judgment.  The 
pielhoils  of  trial  by  fire,  water,  or  combat,  were  in  use  till 
Ihe  time  of  Henry  tho  Third,  and  the  right  of  exercising 
them  was  annexed  to  several  lordships  or  manors.  At  this 
day,  when  a  culprit  is  arraisncil  at  the  bar,  and  nsked  how 
he  will  bu  tried,  ho  is  directed  to  answer  "By  God  and  my 
Country, "  by  the  verdict  or  solemn  opinion  of  a  Jury.  "  By 
God"  only,  would  formerly  have  meant  tho  ordeol,  which 
referred  the  case  immediately  to  the  Divine  Judgment. 


ON  QUARANTINE  AND  LAZARETTOS, 
II.  Lakahettos, 
I.v  our  last  paper  we  detailed  the  precautions  which 
have  been  taken  by  our  L<-gislaturc  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  the  plague  into  the  British  dominioni. 
Wc  have  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  couutrira 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  where  Laiarctlot 
have  been  erected  for  this  purpose. 

Laiarettot,  or  Pest-hcu»es,  are  cs'   "  '    "  m- 

ttructed  to  facilitate  the  pcrformui.  ue, 

and  particularly  the  purificatiim  of  goods.  They 
have  usually  a  port,  in  which  ships  from  n  su'p'-cted 
place   I  r ;    and  •  led 

with  lo  r  the  crew  ^  the 

sick  may  be  se]iaratcd  from  the  healthy ;  and  with 
warehouses  where  the  goods  mav  be  deposited  ;  all 
intercourse  between  the  h^  d  the  surrounding 

country  being,  of  course,  i  I.     The  lazarettos 

at  Leghorn,  (ienoa,  and  ^'  arc  considered  to 

be   better  than  all  others  m  tnnr  a; nt.     The 

facilities  they  afford  to  navigation  ar  at ;    for, 

as  ships  from  suspected  places  may  d  'heir 

cargo  in   the   lazaretto,   they  arc  not  d.  gcr 

than  they  would  be  «  oline  rcjjula- 

tions.     The  goods  d  irctto,   being 

inspected  by  the  proper  otlicers,  and  purified,  are  thea 
admitted  into  the  market. 

It  must  be  evident  that  such  an  eetablishment  is 
strikingly  different  from  anything  existing  in  England ; 
and  many  of  our  most  eminent  commercial  writers 
think  that  England  has  much  to  learn  from  foreign 
countries  on  these  subjects ;  among  others,  Mr, 
M'Culloch  remarks  : — "We  do  not  know  that  many 
more  important  services  could  be  rendered  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  than  by  constructing  a 
proper  quarantine  establishment  on  the  Thames." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  inquire  what  arc  the 
infernal  arrangements  of  the  lazarettos  of  foreign 
comitrics  ;  and  fortunately  we  can  have  these  queries 
answered  by  the  labours  of  one,  to  whose  name  it 
attached  one  of  the  most  enviable  characteristics  that 
a  human  being  could  possess  :  wc  allude  to  John 
Howard,  the  philanthropist.  This  truly  amiable 
man,  who,  fully  responding  to  the  precept,  "Oh,  let 
the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoners  come  before 
thee,"  visited  almost  all  the  prisons  in  Euro|)e,  also 
directed  his  attention  to  lazaretlot.  He  visited  France, 
Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Asia  Minor,  drew  plans 
and  elevations  of  all  the  lazarettos,  conversed  with 
the  physicians  of  all  the  countries  he  visited,  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  plague  and  the  arrangements  of 
the  buildings  to  be  used  as  lazarettos  ;  and  gave  to 
the  public  tho  remit  of  his  self-imposed  and  almost 
self-destroying  labours,  in  j4n  Account  of  the  prin- 
cipal Lazarettos  in  Europe.  From  this  work  we  sliull 
draw  a  few  details,  observing  that  the  main  features 
are  probably  nearly  the  same  now  as  when  Howard 
wrote,  although  alterations  have  doubtless  been  made 
in  minor  points. 

At  Marseilles,  a  port  of  the  sonth  of  France,  is  a 
Health  Ollice,  Le  Bureau  de  Sanli,  situated  close  to 
the  port.  In  an  outer  room  of  this  ollice.  the  deposi- 
tions of  captains  of  ships  arc  taken,  who  come  iu 
their  boats  to  an  iron  grating  :  this  book  is  o|)en  to 
public   view.      If    letters,  or  order.s  for  be 

brought  by  the  captains  who  are  pcrfor.  ran- 

tine,  a  servant,  situated  at  an  iron  lattice  tv»o  feet 
distant,  takes  the  letUr  w  ith  a  pair  of  iron  tongs,  and 
dips  it  into  a  bucket  of  vinegar,  previous  to  handing  it 
in  to  the  directors  of  the  oflicc. 

The  lazaret'o  is  on  an  elevated  rock  near  the  cily, 
quite  close  to  the  sea,  and  commanding  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour.     It  is  of  large  extent ;    and  among 
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nameroos  other  apartments,  contains  twenty-four 
large  rooms  for  passengers,  of  which  some  are  above 
rtairs,  and  open  into  a  spacious  gallery.  In  these 
I  corns  are  closets  for  beds,  which  the  passengers  and 
caards  are  obliged  to  bring  with  them.  The  guards 
are  sent  by  the  Health  Office,  and  their  number  is 
regulated  by  the  number  of  passengers  of  each  ship 
which  performs  quarantine.  The  expenses  of  these 
guards  are  paid  by  the  passengers  :  they  act  both  as 
gnards  and  as  servants.  The  quarantine  of  passengers 
who  come  with  a  foul  bill  of  health  is  thirty-one  days. 
Daring  a  portion  of  the  time  they  are  permitted  to 
visit  the  parloirs.  These  are  long  galleries  provided 
uilh  scats,  in,  which  the  persons  in  quarantine  may 
•ee  and  converse  with  such  friends  as  may  choose  to  | 
▼iiit  them.  The  parties  are  separated  by  a  space  of 
ten  feet,  by  means  of  balustrades  and  a  wire  guard.  ] 
This  wire  guard  is  to  prevent  anything  from  being 
handed  from  one  person  to  another  :  and  that  nothing 
may  be  thrown  over,  and  no  escapes  made,  there  is  a 
double  wall  round  the  lazaretto.  There  is  a  bell,  the 
ringing  of  which  calls  any  of  the  persons  down  to 
tbew  parloiri. 

Within  the  lazaretto  are  also  the  governor's  house, 
a  chapel  in  which  divine  service  is  regularly  per- 
formed, and  a  tavern,  from  which  persons  under 
quarantine  may  have  their  meals  sent  to  them,  and 
which  has  also  the  exclusive  privilege  of  supplying 
thera  with  wine. 

Ships  arriving  at  Marseilles  moor  at  the  island  of 
Pomoque,  where  a  governor  resides ;  from  thence 
Rixxis  are  conveyed  to  the  lazaretto  in  large  boats 
kept  f'lr  that  purpoae.  Cottons,  with  a  foul  bill  of 
health,  must  remain  on  deck  six  days,  and  for  the 
next  aix  days,  the  first  bales  mxi^t  remain  on  the 
bridge  in  the  lazaretto,  before  any  others  can  be 
received  by  the  porters,  (porters  and  guards  are  sent 
from  the  Health  Office  aa  soon  a*  a  ship  arrives). 
After  theae  twelve  days   the   cargo    of  the   ship   it 


brought  in.  If  the  ship  have  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
the  landing  of  the  goods  is  effected  much  more 
quickly.  When  the  cargo,  (say  bales  of  cotton,)  is 
placed  in  the  lazaretto,  the  articles  are  exposed  to 
the  open  air,  the  most  costly  being  placed  in  ware- 
houses with  open  balustrades. 

We  now  proceed  to  Genoa.  The  lazaretto  at  this 
port  is  a  detached  building,  situated  near  the  city,  on 
the  sea  shore.  At  the  entrance  there  is  a  guard- 
room for  ten  soldiers,  and  a  spacious  bakehouse. 
Within  are  many  vaulted  rooms  for  passengers,  which 
open  into  a  corridor,  where  there  arc  doors  to  sepa- 
rate the  passengers  of  different  ships  ;  this  corridor, 
which  is  about  eleven  feet  wide,  is  separated  from 
the  internal  area  of  the  buildmg  by  high  wooden 
palisades.  All  the  rooms  have  brick  floors  and 
vaulted  roofs,  and  windows  which  have  iron  bars  and 
shutters,  but  no  glass. 

On  the  second  floor  are  ranges  of  warehouses, 
about  sixteen  feet  wide ;  to  these  warehouses  there 
are  spacious  brick  ascents  on  the  outside,  on  which 
bales  of  cotton  are  opened  and  aired.  There  are  in 
the  front  three  towers,  or  elevated  rooms ;  the  middle 
one  adjoins  the  governor's  apartments,  and  from  its 
windows  he  has  a  full  view  of  all  tiie  internal  area 
and  corridors.  The  lazaretto  has  a  double  wall,  like 
that  at  Marseilles,  and  between  the  walls  is  a  burying 
ground. 

The  Genoese  have  also  a  lazaretto  at  the  Gulf  of 
Spczia. 

The  arrangcmenU  at  Venice  are  very  extensive,  and 
will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  most  of 
the  matters  connected  with  this  subject. 

A  Hoard  of  Health  was  instituted  at  'Venice  nearly 
four  hundred  years  ago,  and  has  always  possessed 
considerable  power.  It  is  governed  by  three  com- 
misiioners  and  four  assistants,  who  sit  in  rotation  to 
superintend  the  health  of  the  city.  The  board  ap- 
points overseers  in  different   parts    of  the   city,    to 
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inipcct  the  provision  sold  in  the  markets  and  shopfi, 
and  to  send  in  reports  of  the  general  liealth  of  the 
place.  The  board  also 'appoint*  the  priors,  or  gover- 
nors of  the  lazarettos,  of  which  there  are  two.  These 
two  lazarettos  are  situated  one  at  about  two  miles, 
and  the  other  at  five  from  the  city,  both  on  little 
islands,  separated  from  all  communication,  not  only 
by  broad  canalH  surrounding  them  hut  also  by  high 
walla ;  each  of  them  is  about  twelve  hundred  feet  in 
circumference.  They  hiive  a  ground-floor  and  one 
above  it,  and  are  divided  and  subdivided  into  a  great 
number  of  apartments  for  the  reception  of  pas- 
sengers. All  these  apartments  have  their  separate 
entries  and  stairs,  and  every  range  of  them  has  nn 
open  court  in  front,  with  plots  of  short  grass,  but 
with  no  kind  of  flowers  or  trees.  Various  shed*  are 
ranged  round,  under  which  goods  can  be  preserved 
from  rain,  and  yet  exposed  to  a  current  of  fresh  air. 

When  a  ship  arrives  at  the  port,  the  board  of 
health  sends  guardians  on  board  it.  These  take  a  list 
of  the  crew,  and  also  of  all  the  goods  contained  on 
board,  which  lists  they  send  to  the  oflice.  They 
allow  nothing  to  go  in  or  out  of  the  ship  until  orders 
hiVe  been  received  from  the  board.  There  are  some 
ports  from  which  a  ship  must  invariably  perform 
cpiarantine,  from  others  the  necessity  for  it  is  only 
occasional.  A  messenger  conducts  the  captain  on 
shore,  without  letting  any  one  approach  hitn,  and  a 
clerk  at  the  Health  (Jllice  asks  the  necessary  questions, 
and,  standing  at  a  distance,  receives  the  ship's  papers, 
which  are  fumigated  before  he  reads  them.  If  the 
result  is  satisfactory,  the  captain  returns  to  hid  ship, 
and  may  begin  to  unload  immediately. 

If  there  are  passengers  on  board,  they  are,  after 
these  preliminaries,  conducted  to  the  lazaretto,  where 
they  arc  consigned,  together  with  their  clothes  and 
personal  effects,  to  the  hands  of  guardians,  who  assign 
them  apartments  during  the  time  that  the  board  of 
health  deem  it  expedient  to  detain  them. 

If  it  be  considered  necessary  that  the  cargo  should 
perform  quarantine,  the  ship  is  unloaded,  and  the 
goods  taken  to  the  lazaretto.  They  are  transported 
in  lighters  having  no  sails  ;  the  ropes  are  well  tarred  ; 
and  the  lighters  are  rowed  to  the  shore  by  the  seamen 
of  the  ship.  The  Governor  receives  the  goods,  and 
consigns  them  to  keepers  and  porters,  who  deposit 
them  in  proper  places.  Wool  is  taken  out  of  the  bags 
in  which  it  is  packed,  ranged  in  heaps  about  four  feet 
high,  and  moved,  turned,  and  mixed  every  day  during 
their  retention  in  the  lazaretto  ;  and  every  fifth  day, 
the  heaps  are  entirely  removed  to  a  different  spot. 
Silk,  flax,  e.n<\  feathers,  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  bags'of  cotlon-wool  arc  all  unripped  at  one  end, 
and  the  porters  every  day  thrust  their  naked  arms 
I  into  the  midst  of  the  cotton  :  the  bag  is  then  sewn  up, 
,  turned  over,  and  the  other  end  ripped  and  treated  in 
a  similar  nianner.  Woollen  and  linen  cloths,  and  similar 
woven  fabrics,  are  repeatedly  unfolded  and  re-folded, 
and  occasionally  hung  on  cords  in  the  open  air.  Furs 
are  kept  constantly  exposed  to  the  air,  and  are  often 
moved  and  shaken.  Bees-tcax,  and  sponges,  are  puri- 
fied by  putting  them  into  salt-water  for  forty-eight 
hours  ;  they  arc  then  free.  Animals  with  long  hair 
are  confined  for  a  considerable  time  :  those  with  short 
hair  are  considered  sufliciently  purified  if  they  are  made 
to  swim  on  shore  ;  while  birds  have  to  be  repeatedly 
sprinkled  with  vinegar. — These  are  the  principal 
articles  which  are  considered  liable  to  retain  traces  of 
an  infectious  disorder;  and  the  time  for  which  they 
arc  detained  varies  according  to  circumstances. 

The  Prior  or  Governor  of  the  lazaretto  has  a  most 
.responsible  situation.  Among  his  duties  are  the 
following : — lie  must  sec  that  all  the  gates  and  doors 


are  locked  every  evening  at  niiuet,  both  the  ootcr 
gutcx,  and  those  of  the  passengers,  porters,  and  mer- 
chandize :  he  keeps  the  keys  until  aunriir.  He  suffer* 
no  fishing  boats,  nor  other  small  craft,  to  come  within 
a  certain  diHtancc  of  the  lazaretto,  nor  any  communi- 
cution  between  them  and  ships  that  may  be  in 
(piarantine.  He  must  neither  buy  nor  sell,  nor  make 
l)ari;Mins  or  contracts  with  passengers  or  others  within 
the  lazaretto,  nor  permit  others  to  do  so.  He  vi«its 
every  apartment  under  quarantine  twice  a  day.  to  see 
that  the  passengers  are  properly  nerved  and  supplied 
with  necessaries,  and  that  everything  goes  on  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  laid  down.  When  letters  are  written 
from  the  lazaretto,  they  are  fumigated  by  the  guardian 
who  8upcrint««ids  that  department,  and  then  handed 
in  a  split  stick  to  the  Prior,  who  then  sends  them 
olT.  lie  causes  the  porters  who  arc  employed  in  the 
expurgation  of  goods,  to  sweep  and  keep  clean  their 
respective  sheds,  and  not  to  allow  bits  of  wool,  Kc, 
to  be  flying  about.  The  Prior  must  not  touch  either 
person,  or  thing,  while  under  '  ifor- 

tunately  docs  so,  he  must  hiiii  tme. 

The  Prior  must  not  leave  the  lazaritto,  txtcpt  when 
called  by  the  inntriitratc,  or  upon  business  with  them 
relative  to  his  oflice  ;  and  not  without  express  permia- 
sion,  on  his  own  private  affairs. 

We  wish  the  reader  to  observe,  that  although  we 
have  described  these  regulations  as  if  they  at  present 
existed,  wc  arc  not  sure  how  far  they  are  acted  on  at 
Venice  at  the  present  day,  but  have  stated  them 
such  as  they  were  in  Mr.  Howard's  time.  But,  as  it  ia 
our  object  to  describe  the  general  nature  of  lazarettos, 
we  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  one  which  baa 
long  existed  at  Venice,  on  account  of  the  completeness 
of  the  arrangements.  It  is  probable  that  the  revolu- 
tions which  Venice  has  undergone,  have  occasioned 
some  changes  in  these  as  well  as  in  other  of  her  insti- 
tutions. 


On,  hapless  Infancy  !  if  might  conld  mOTO 

The  hardest  licnrt  to  pity  oud  to  lore, 

'Twero  suroly  found  in  ihco;  niJc  pasaious  mark 

Stern  nmuhood's  brow,  where  age  impresses  dark 

The  stealing  lino  of  Borrow  ;  but  tliino  cyo 

Wears  not  distrust,  or  Rrief,  I  : 

Tliy  tear  is  soon  forjjotten  ;  i 

And  then  the  mnmiuriiig  wiiui>  .> 

As  'twero  with  sonio  sad  music  ;  n 

Uiiliko  the  world's,  th.it  mask  docei;; w. 

Best  suit  thy  helplets  imi(i<'ei;ce  and, lend 

A  charm  miglit  »in  the  world  to  be  thy  friend  ! 

BowtES. 


ep, 


•'■•■•  «lccp 


Thk  highest  intellect  will  bo  shipwrecked,  if  it  rashly 
navigates  tho  ocean  of  controversy,  and  pays  no  regard  to 
the  landmarks  which  God  has  provided.    The  lowest  may 

be  safe,  if  it  keeps  to  them  with  reTcrencc. Portrait  of 

an  English  Churchman. 

To  mo  there  never  has  been  a  higher  source  of  earthly 
honour  or  distinction  than  that  connected  with  advances  in 
f.cience.  I  have  not  possessed  enough  of  tho  eagle  in  my 
character  to  make  a  direct  llight  to  tho  loftiest  altitudes  in 
the  social  world;  .and  I  certainly  never  endeavoured  to 
roach  those  heights  by  using  tho  creeping  powers  of  tho 
reptile,  who,  in  ascending,  generally  chooses  the  dirtiest 
path,  because  it  is  tho  easiest. — Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 

ALTHoron  Credulity  is  nearly  allied  to  Superstition,  yet  it 
dilfers  very  widely  from  it.  Credulity  is  an  unbounded 
belief  in  what  is  possible,  although  destitute  of  ;  ! 

perhaps  of  probability  ;  but  Superstition  is  a  bel; 
is  wholly  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  physical  an.i  i.  m  :1 
world.     Thus,  if  we  believe  that  en  inert  plant  possesses  any 
remedial  power,  we  arc  credulous;    but  if  wo  "■—  '^  fancy 
that,  by  carrying  it  about  with  us,  we  shoul  ■'■«''- 

nerable,  we  should  in  that  case  be  supcrstitioi:  ^^s. 
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SKETCHES  OF  NATIONAL  HISTORY. 

HOLLAND. 

Tn«  history  of  the  teven  province*  which,  from  the 
name  of  the  two  lar^tt,  are  generally  known  by  that 
of  Hullimd,  is  perhaps  the  must  estraorilinary  of  all 
with  which  the  annals  of  modem  times  makes  us 
acquainted.  The  country  itself  is  an  acquisition 
from  the  tempestuous  waters  of  the  North  Sea,  and 
but  for  the  inteliigi-nrc  and  persevering  industry  of 
'•■  Ut  at  this  day  have  been  as  barren  and 

••  as  that  of  the  Landes  of  Gascony,  on 

the  l>.iy  oi  lii^icay,  the  cultivaticm  and  peopling  of 
wliuh  is  only  now  occupying  the  public  attention  in 
France,  while  Holland  has  been  covered  for  ages  with 
thriving  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  clothed  with 
the  richest  cultivation  ns  respects  both  use  and  orna- 
ment. But  the  barriers  which  the  Hollanders  had  to 
erect  to  defend  their  meadows  and  com  fields  against 
the  wild  waste  of  land  floods  and  ocean  tides,  threaten- 
ing from  time  to  time  to  swallow  them  up  along  with 
the  country  that  sustained  them,  were  but  feeble 
emblems  of  the  national  virtues  which  they  had  long 
to  oppose  to  the  enemies  of  their  religion  and  their 
liberties.  So  few  in  number  were  the  Hatavian  Pro- 
testants who,  under  William  of  Orange,  commonly 
called  the  "  taciturn,"  raised  the  flag  of  independence 
against  the  spiritual  encroachments  of  Rome  and  the 
civil  tyranny  of  Spain,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
thoughts  at  one  time  of  offering  to  establish  the  whole 
of  them  in  the  maritime  towns  of  England.  And  yet 
these  Batavians  maintained  a  straggle  of  eighty  years' 
duration  against  that  powerful  enemy,  and  at  the  close 
of  that  period  not  only  obtained  the  acknowledgment 
cf  their  independence  ;  but  by  the  vigour  of  their 
government,  the  extent  of  their  trade,  and  the  wealth 
they  had  acquired  by  their  industry,  entered  into  the 
fir.<t  rank  among  European  states. 

When  we  find  that  in  the  year  IS  10,  this  same 
new-born  nation,  which  a  hundred  years  before  had 
also  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  opposing  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  king  of  France,  had  disappeared  from  tlie 
map  of  Europe  and  had  its  territory  divided  into  so 
many  departments,  or  counties  of  the  French  empire, 
we  may  well  ask  by  what  steps  there  could  have  taken 
place  so  rapid  a  downfall,  and  what  lessons  the  Divine 
Providence  would  have  the  nations  learn  from  a 
humiliation  so  astounding  and  so  complete. 

The  latest  and  the  wisest  historians  of  Holhind  are 
Tcry  explicit  on  this  point.  As  they  trace  back  the 
early  glories  of  their  country  to  the  elevating  and 
cnergy-givr  -ms  principles,  dilTuscd 

among  the  1  ith  all  their  institutions, 

and  mingling  with  ait  their  public  and  private  actions, 
•o  they  trace  the  progress  of  their  national  decline 
from  the  engrossing  effects  of  successful  industry,  the 
corrupting  influence  of  maxims  and  fashions  intro- 
duced from  other  countries,  and  particularly  from 
France,  during  that  long  ncutralitity  which  Holland 
enjoyed  toward*  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
*■'■"'  '  '  at  war,  and  by  the  gradual 

IS  for  religious  and  Protest- 
s  m  li'-r  uuuoual  and  municipal  iiiatitu- 
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'•  for  themselves.     The 
^"  '        '^lymous  author,  said  to 

lie   the   aljie  editor  oi  the  Arclik-ia    of  the   Hou»t   of 
Orange,  appeared  ia  a  periodical  work,  daU-d  7th  May, 
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momrcalth  sprang  horn  the  battles  waged  in  defence  of  the 
faith. 

l'uM\  iiiH:iriU  n.wl  «•:!»  I  )<n  ml  in  "principle  of  the  country  ; 
h>  lined,  and  witli  it,  as  a 

Is'.i  .1;;   uiiil    Hi  ('Lih.u'   in   lUat 

cli.i:  Ourcouiiirys,  a  home, 

aii'i  >  <  <l  abroad,  niuoi  i  to  the 

enerjiv  miiU  wIiIlIi  the  people  were  inspired  iu  balUing  for 
the  true  relicion ;  and  wliot  was  done  for  tlie  purpose  ot 
removing  diflerpiircs  ft-om  the  Church,  ond  the  warn  with 
Spain  anil  Krunm,  hud  tlia  cvtablishtuent  of  puro  Protutt- 
aiit:  i-ci.     Wlial  tiiudu  tlic  family  of  Oruiigo 

N  1  liclovoU  was  ilie  fiJcUly   it  shoncd  in 

•  111.-  V  iiurirh  from  the  pjisou  of  heresy,  from  en- 
uts  on  it*  liberties,  and  frum  forei^jn  attacks. 
i.w,.,.ii  lay  at  llio  fuund.ition  of  the  slate,  as  once  imh-od 
was  ihocatc  everywhere,  but  in  Holland,  more  than  nny- 
whoro  else,  it  was  transfused  tln-.i-i.  .m  .v.rv  ..■..(  of 
society,  and  under  tho  banner  of  \.  ,e- 

dom,  toleration,  prosperity,  and  nati':     ,_  ,^         its*, 

were  amply  ditfuscd  and  augmented. 

But  for  nations,  as  well  as  men,  unbroken  prosperity  is 
fraught  with  temptations  against  which  ours  was  not  always 
proof.  The  fifty  years  that  followed  tho  peace  of  Utrecht, 
in  1713,  was  a  period  of  tranquillity  at  homo  and  peace 
abroad.  Trade  produced  immense  profits;  wealth  brought 
luxury  in  its  train,  and  luxury  led  to  corruption  uf  manners. 
Selfishness  and  a  decay  of  all  interest  in  tliiiif;s  of  general 
importance  and  of  an  elevating  tendency,  became  the  lead- 
ing character  of  tho  timc.x.  The  mcital  condition  of  thu 
nation  and  of  the  Church  may  be  pathercd  frmn  tho  litera- 
ture of  that  period;  it  was  remarkable  for  the  insigiiillcunce 
of  its  proiluctions,  and  this,  it  may  well  be  believed, 
affected  the  vitality  of  the  Christian  faith.  With  a  decline 
'  of  hcarl-fclt  interest  in  all  that  concernetl  religion,  there 
was  a  proportionato  decline  in  tho  powers  of  national  resist- 
ance to  foreijrn  influences,  in  moral  counteractions  to  the 
inordinate  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  in  ^preservatives  against 
inadchty. 

No  Briton  at  the  present  day  can  well  peruse  the 
above  passage  without  asking  himself  what  have  been 
the  moral  effects  on  his  owu  country  of  the  tran- 
quillity at  home  and  peace  abroad,  which  have 
marked  the  period  of  twenty  years  that  has  elapsed 
since  1815,  being  just  half  that  of  fifty,  during  which 
there  were  introduced  into  Holland  all  those  evil 
elements  which  prepared  that  country  for  a  rapid  and 
a  fearful  fall.  How  many  of  the  harbingers  of  that 
fall  are  already  discernible  amongst  us  ;— inordinate 
pursuit  of  gain,  luxury  followed  by  licentious  manners, 
selfishness,  heedlessness  about  the  concerns  of  religion 
and  the  Church,  the  decay  of  noble  and  elevating 
feelings,  a  literature  abounding  in  shallow  and  iiisig- 
Dificant  productions,  a  decline  in  our  powers  of  resist- 
ance  to  foreign  influences,  in  moral  counteractions  to 
avarice,  and  in  the  antagonist  influences  to  infidelity. 

The  Dutch  writer  of  our  own  days  is  fully  borne 
out  in  his  remarks  by  the  testimony  of  the  few  who, 
living  at  the  time  when  these  changes  were  in  progress, 
hud  the  sagacity  to  perceive  and  the  fidelity  to 
denounce  their  fatal  tendency.  In  Van  tic  Wynpcrssc's 
Demonstration  of  the  True  and  Eternal  Divinity  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  publibhcd  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  the  author  gives  the  ftdlowing  striking 
picture  of  the  moral  state  of  Holland,  immediately 
preceding  those  political  changes  which  ended  in  its 
being  blotted  out  of  the  map  of  Europe. 

Tho  diligent  "1..!  iliilv  rcg, ]iiiir  of  Ood's  word.  '-"'^  ■•'  !ha 
family  and   in  in  esteem  i'd- 

testants  immc  .  i:      :inatioii,  is  l  .       ;ly 

rare.  A  torrent  of  new  publications,  less  flttud  to  instruct 
than  to  amuse,  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  and  to  cnrourage 
a  frivolous  waste  of  precious  time,  has  bani.shcd  the  Hildc. 
Children,  after  a  ^hort  ond  defective  cdiir.ition,  slu-hns  llicy 
themselves  arc  apt  to  despise,  aro  nil  j 

thcreliKioii  to  whirh  lh"V  havoliwn  ■  .ii 


IMuniim.-  mill  to  etiaco  every  g"ya  impression,     .■^iirh 
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proruMiiiK  Clirittian«,Mtl*o  people  of  rank,  tbough  mother  i 

nmiicT«l '    ■  ' — " ■'        -      '     •       I 

piitli.iiii' 

rornaiii   i  „(  infl. 

dl'lilV.        I  .  ,  III,  n    I 

will  :   lali'iitii   wore  i. 

uiip  lu  luit  Ro  niucli   I 

nciit,  luiiuy  liUi  riiiiu  Krviirlimoii  ntluvkcil  iliu  Huly  hiTip- 
turoH  mill  tin;  i!i»triiie»  of  ChtiKliunily,  nut  by  urave  ar(;u. 
mi-ntalion,  Imt  liy  artful  iriHinuntinin,  witty  alUmniMii, 
juclit'rutif  reprcKOiitutionit,  biiiitcr,  niid  riiliciiln  ■  miil  tlirta 
modes  of  '  ly 

who  had  m 

I  and   ul-ii|i|>ii> '1  vkii    i:iiii>i-ii    luir  |njiMMi   (11   M'l'iuu'iiia    into 
tho  unuiinrdud,  niul  to  undo  the  inischiuf  required  deeper 

I  inve»ti({:itiou    than    they   wuro  cither  able  or  willing   to 
undertake. 

Such  b<;r.n  the  moral  cuntlition  of  the  country,  can 
we  wondtr  thut  the  Ilolluniier.s  became   discontented 
aud  seditioiDi  j    nucribod  their  grievances,  which  were 
for  the  most  part  imaginary,  to  the  very  principles  and 
institutions  which  hud  carried  their  fathers  to  such  a 
pitch   of  greatness,   but  which   their  deijenerate  sons 
regarded  as  a   wcurisome  yoke ;   and  ran,  headlong 
into  those  plausible  theories  about  liberty  and  equality, 
which,  though  contradicted  at  once  by  Holy  Scripture 
and  by  common  sense,  easily  caught   the  fancies   of 
men  too  vain  and  arrogant  to  submit  to  be  taught  by 
either?     Losing  the  favour  of  the  Almighty,  who  for 
nearly  two  centuries  had  distinguished  them  by  many 
extraordinary  national  deliverances,  and  given  them 
to  enjoy  u  course  of  tranquillity  at  homo  and  success- 
4\i\  commerce  abroad,  ultiigether  unprecedented  for  a 
[country  of  such  narrow  extent  and  recent  origin,  they 
fell  under  tho   guidance   of  a   party  which  led   them 
from  downfall  to  downfall.     In  the  wiur  of  American 
independence,  after  much  mean  shullling  and  under- 
hand assistance  to  our  enemies,  they  drew  ou  them- 
selves a  declaration  of  war  from  our  government,  and 
after  suffering  little  less  than  we  did  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  and  tliat  was  not  little,  they  became  the  only 
party  at   the    peace  of    178.{,    which   came   off,  not 
benefited,  but  deeply  and  permanently  injured. 
'    Cursed  with  mutual  jealousies  aud  internal  divisions, 
they  ceased  to  command   the  respect  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  after  being  at  the  point  of  attaching  them- 
selves in  separate  provinces  to  other  countries,  Zealand 
til  England,  North  and  South  Ilollumi  to  France,  and 
(iuclilciland  to  Prussia,  a  Prussian  army  marched  in 
upon  them  aud  (luclled  their  divisions.     Their  subse- 
quent history  down   to   1810,  when  Napoleon  visited 
Amsterdam,  was  nothing  but  a  succession  of  losses 
and   disgraces.     The  clement,  water,  which   had  on 
several  occasions  saved   their  independence  by  being 
made  to  flood  tho  country,  was  by  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence turned  to  their  destruction  :  a  fleet  which  might 
Lave  proved  their  salvation,  having  beea  fixed  by  an 
unprecedently  severe  frost,   in   the   ice,   and   in   that 
position  attacked  aud  made  prize  of  by  a  body  of 
French  cavalry.     Instead  of  ruling  extensive  colonies, 
they  ceased   to  govern  themselves.     The  jealousy  of 
the  tyrant,  who  in  his  lust  of  empire,   had  included 
all  Holland  in  the  territories  of  France,  would  not 
allow  them  to  occupy  even  subordinate  olfices  in  the 
administration   of  the  country.     The  soldiers   which 
mi!,'ht  to  have  assisted  the  arms  of  their  ancient  ally 
in  ojiposing  French   aggression,  were    swept  off  by 
thousands  to  swell  the  emperor's  armies,  and  add  to 
the  victims  of  his  wars.  Their  trade,  once  so  flourish- 
ing, dwindled  down  to  petty  smuggling  with  England 
in  the  course  of  which  many  Dutch  seamen  joined 
our  fleets,   and  fought  gallantly  under  our  Jervises 
aud  Nelsons  ;  but  both  the  smuggling  and  the  deser- 
tioa  reaching  the  knowledge  ol  Napoleon,  became 


pretexts  for  new  and  oppressive  severities.  Yet  it  was 
;  the»c  calamities  that  many  of  the   II  < 

.1  to  awaken   from  the   dreams  of  a  f., 
lupliy,  returned  to  the  i)rinciplcii  of  their  fu'  I 

tn  thfir  fathers'  God.     Then,  too,  the  s""' 

ipirited   and  influential  was  tui  the 

_  iiury  to  the  real  evils  of  society,      it..  ,u.ii  utiua 
of  the  people,  the  improvement  of  prisons,  the  csrc  of 
the  poor,  and  various  other  objects  of  ;  '   '       ' 
gave  anew  direction  to  the  public  mind 
the   country  for  a  right  enjoyment   ol  its   now  re- 
covered independence.  H. 


>'iit  on, 


PAST — PRKSKNT — FUTURE. 

T"'    '  1^  I'layod  with  the  kiii({-cup  flowers  J 

'  '  of  mininKr  lioim; 

'  '  '        .ri)lo  liealh, 

A 

'I'liat  ki 

When  .,.  ,,  ._ 

J  luit  blvi»c\l  time  la  guiu',— u>  gone. 

Tho  limo  when  I  loved  ti>  ".li  nt  n,..,i, 

And  hearkon  to  thu  wo'  ; 

AV'beu  tho  (lowers  and  U...  ,  ;ich  treo 

Were  more  than  flowers  and  ituves  to  nie ; 

When  my  spirit  in  funcy  floalod  alrm^-. 

And  around  my  heart  was  a  d 

Tho  time  when  I  Uiy  by  tbo  ri 

Tlint  had  words  for  mo  in  its  i 

"When  my  life,  like  tho  waves  ■ 

Bright,  pure,  and  Bi>arkliiig,— ii  ^uiu,— i,  ^ 

And  tbo  hours  of  darkness  ond  days  of  gloom, 

Tliat  sliadow  and  shut  out  nie  : 

Aud  tbiros  a  mist  on  til  a 

And  tbo  flowers  and  loavis  un-  iiouglu  to  mo 

And  on  my  brow  are  furrows  k'ft. 

And  my  lip  of  ■'  -    •  '    •■   '    ■       '», 

And  the  time.  Idinp  limlrt, 

And  tbo  time  v.: ...,   .,..^lit  eye  diiiw, 

And  the  time  wbon  death  seems  nought  to  four  • 
So  sad  a  life— is  here,— is  hero. 

But  tho  tirao  when  the  quiet  gravo  sIiaII  bo 

A  liaven,  a  resting-place,  for  mo, 

"Wlion  tbo  strong  ties  of  earth  ore  wrenched, 

And  tbo  Iniming  fovcr  of  life  is  ijucncbcd, 

When  tbo  spiint  shall  leave  its  mortal  mould, 

And  f;ico  to  face  its  God  behold, 

AVben  around  it  joy  and  gladness  shall  flow, 

VuiLT  tb.iu  ever  it  felt  below, 

M'boii  heaven  sbidl  bo  for  ever  its  home, 

Oh  !  this  holiest  time  is  still  to  como  ! 

JIiss  Jf.  A.  Bhow.vc. 


Thb  strength  of  a/1  sciences,  which  oonsistcth  in  their 
harmony,  each  supporting  tho  other,  is  as  l!io  sircnRth  of 
the  old  man's  fa.„'ot  in  tho  band  ;  for  wcro  it  not  better  for 
a  man  in  a  fair  room  to  set  up  one  (treat  li({ht,  or  branching 
candlestick  of  lijjbls,  than  to  go  about  with  a  small  walch- 
eandle  into  every  corner? Lohd  B\co.v. 

Thky  are  happy  who  have  not  taken  up  their  rest  in  a 
world  fluctuatnig  as  the  sea,  and  passing  away  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  river. — Cowpeus  Lbtters. 

"Ths  world  has  its  objects  of  admiration,  and  God  has 
objeeU  of  his  love.    Those  make  a  noise  and  perish ;   and 

those  weep  silently  for  a  short  scuou  and  live  for  ever. 

COWPKRS  Lkttkrs. 


Nations  must  be  punished  in  this  world,  for  they  have  no 

future. 


I-ITKRATURK  is  a  mere  step  to  knowledge;  and  the  error 
often  lies  in  our  idontifyini;  one  wiih  the  other.  Literature 
may,  perhaps,  mako  us  vain  :  true  knowledge  miMt  tmidsr 
us  humble. — Mrs.  Sa.>(dford. 
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THE  GOAT-MOTH  CATIUU'ILLAU, 
(Votstt*  Hfniftrda.) 


Thb  noat-.Mut li   IS  cominnti  in  »  i  nrt*  of  the 

Wiuth  uf  Kii:;lnnil,  ami  i'<  one  of  i .  :  i^prcieii  of 

Britinh  night-moth  iii|;,  umoMi  tlic  i'X|innded 

wjnp;*,  from  thn-c   i.  ■  thri'v  iiirhrs  and  u  half. 

It  ia  of  a  ^rny  colour,  uith  niiinrronii  dark  xpott  and 
lino  on  the  uppor  viiiign.  The  undrr  pair  of  wingx 
are  uf  a  dull  hrown  colour.  The  larva,  or  caterpillar 
•tate  of  thix  moth,  ii  that  in  which  it  is  moat  lom- 
monly  Keen:  it  ii  nearly  three  inohen  long  at  It*  full 
Biz«,  and  in  of  a  dingy  yellow  colour,  partially  blended 
with  ifd,  and  marked  with  hiack  iipoti. 

Tliis  caterpillar  has  the  power,  in  common  with  all 
the  caterpillar*  of  butterflies,  moth",  fic,  of  ipinning 
■ilk  for  its  protection  and  convenience.  Thun,  if  blown 
from  it«  fjivoiirite  Kituatinn  on  the  willow. tree,  by  a 
>'  wind,  tl  it*  full  by 

I  y  produiii  >.  by  which 

it  not  only  detfcendii  to  the  eurtii  without  injury,  but 
has  the  means  of  regaining  its  nituation  at  pleasure. 

Tlie  means  by  which  the  insect  is  enabled  to  ascend 
this  thread  of  its  own  spinning  are  supplied  by  the 
peculiar  structure  of  its  lcg«,  the  fore-legs  being  fur- 
Dished  with  a  cun-ed  claw,  and  the  hind-legs  con- 
■tructed  on  the  principle  of  forming  a  vacuum,  so  as 
to  take  a  very  firm  hold,  as  in  the  case  of  the  foot  of 
the  common  fly.  The  larvK  of  many  insects  assume 
their  perfect  state  after  punsing  one  year  in  the  cater- 
pillar form,  but  three  years  are  rccjuired  by  the  goat- 
moth  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  egg  till  it  arrives  at 
the  winged  slate,  and  during  this  long  periml  it  com- 
tnita  much  devastation  within  the  tree  which  it  has 
ttikcn  fur  it«  nhoilc.  When  a  great  number  of  these 
of  an  ash  or  a  willow,  they 
I      ,  11  it  ill  all  directions,  by  means 

of  their  (trong  mandibles  or  jaws,  so  as  to  weaken  the 
tree,  and  increase  its  liability  to  decay.  The  young 
and  imperfected  insects  mine  their  way  through  the 
•olid  timber,  and  obtain  their  nutriment  fn>m  it ;  while 
those  which  are  approaching  maturity  no  longer  pro- 
ceed with  the  work,  but  out  of  the  materials  already 
obtained,  form  a  ca«e  in  which  to  envelope  themselves, 
■nd  so  await  their  final  change.  Through  the  greater 
part  of  its  life,  however,  this  insect  is  carrying  on  its 
'  "' work,  and  secretly  Slipping  the  foundations 

i.f  our  iK-amiful  vegetable  stnictnres,  from 
whence  comes  its  name  «>f  liyniprrda,  or  wood-des- 
troyer. The  term  cnnm  signifies  merely  a  worm 
found   in  wo<  has   l>ecn   imagined  that   the 

Insect  we  are  d  ^  is  the  same  whuh  was  prized, 

in  its  larva  state,  by  the  Roman  epicures,  and  used  by 
them  as  an  article  of  food.  If  such  were  really  the 
case,  we  cannot  but  feel  aoroe  surprise  at  their  choice, 
•eeing  that  the  cateq)illar  of  the  goat-moth,  on  account 
of  ita  size  and  cohtur,  a«  well  as  the  peculiarly  dis- 
agreeable odoor  which  it  emita,  ia  ose  of  the  last  of 


the  inifcct  race  t 
This  uduor  <>"  - 
air    of    tl 
abound,  aim  >'> 


May  9.  1840. 
i  invite  our  fancy  in  (imt  way. 

•     nv    f,.   1,..    ....r,.  ,.I,KU  "S,,    tl'ie 

Uurs 
(111.1111  I'll  iiK-  (liiuu  itiiii  iit-ii  u\  liiem, 
notwithitanding  repealed  washings.  From  simie  re- 
semblance in  this  scent  to  that  of  the  goat,  the  insect 
has  been  culled  the  poa/-moth,  though  it  is  during  its 
cii  that  the  peculiarity  exists. 

.  tl  Lyonnet  has  made  this  caterpillar 
the  subject  of  very  minute  dissections,  and  has  pub- 
lished a  quarto  volume  on  its  history  alone,  which 
Volume  is  illustrated  by  numerous  beautiful  plates, 
drawn  and  engraved  by  himself.  The  structure  of 
silk-spinning  caterpillars  is  wholly  difl'erent  from  that 
of  warm-blooded  animals.  The  spinning  apparatus 
is  near  the  mouth,  for  the  insect  bos  no  lungs,  and 
breathes,  not  by  the  mouth,  but  by  air-holes  in  the 
sides,  eighteen  in  number.  The  silk  bags  are  long 
floating  vessels,  containing  a  sort  of  liquid  gum,  which 
hardens  on  being  ex]>o!ied  to  the  air.  These  are  in 
most  cases  longer  than  the  body  of  the  insect,  and 
cons<-qaently  lie  in  a  convoluted  state,  like  the  intes- 
tines of  four-footed  animals. 

The  Costus  litjniprrda,  living  as  it  does  in  the  wood 
of  trees,  requires  very  little  silk,  and  the  bug  is  found 
much  shorter  in  tliis  insect  than  in  many  others.  I'bc 
silkworm  is  not  above  half  the  hizc  of  the  goat-moth 
caterpillar,  yet  its  silk-bag  is  four  times  as  long. 
The  spinneret  was  discovered  by  Lyonnet  on  minute 
dissection  to  consist  of  two  tubes,  united  into  one 
before  their  termination.  It  ia  shaped  at  tlie  end 
somewhat  like  a  writing  pen,  but  with  less  slope,  and 
is  admirably  fitted  for  being  applied  to  objects  to 
which  it  maybe  required  to  attach  silk.  Ilavingiixed 
the  first  drop  of  gum  in  the  desired  situation,  the 
insect  fearlessly  lets  itself  full,  and  tlius  draws  out  a 
long  thread  of  the  fluid,  which  dries,  and  acquires 
consihtence  oiid  strength  immediaU'ly.  The  whole  of 
Lyonuet's  laborious  researches,  carried  on  for  several 
years,  led,  as  he  himself  assixres  us,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  only  one  caterpillar. 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  watch  the 
moti(ms  of  insects  will  not  fail  tu  observe  their  sur- 
prising strength  of  muscle.  The  astonishing  leaps 
taken  by  some,  and  the  power  of  suspending  them- 
selves, without  any  apparent  adequate  support,  jms- 
scssed  by  others,  must  often  come  before  our  notice. 
To  account  for  this  power,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
examine  the  muscles  of  a  caterpillar,  by  means  of  a 
microscope:  they  will  be  found  to  consist  of  innume- 
rable threads,  crossing  each  other  in  all  directions, 
and  resemliling  in  their  texture  the  finest  lacc-work. 

The  impatience  of  confinement  manifested  by  these 
creatures  is  shown  in  an  instance  recorded  by 
Riisel,  in  which  the  caterpillar  constructed  a  ladder  of 
silken  ropes,  in  order  to  ascend  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  interior  of  a  drinking-glass,  in  which  it  had  been 
placed.  It  is  also  dillicult  to  retain  the  insect  in  a 
box  of  any  description,  for  it  quickly  perforates  it,  or 
finds  the  means  of  escaping  at  tlie  lid. 

A  pollurd-willow  is  perhaps  the  roost  usual  habita- 
tion  of  these  caterpillars,  though  they  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  oak,  ash,  poplar,  &c 


Brasioas,  being  bit  by  a  mouse  he  had  caught,  let  it  slip 
out  of  hit  fingers:  "No  creature,"  said  he,  "  is  so  eontemp- 
tiblo,  but  what  may  provide  fur  its  own  safety,  if  it  huva 
courage." — 1'lutakcii. 
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BENJAMIN  WEST  AND  HIS  WORKS. 
II. 
Fri»  a  few  jr*ar«   ^  decision  respecting 

We«l'«  profcMion,  ••  ulcil   in   the  former 

paper,  he  einploretl  hirnt>cll'  at  rtiiiudelphiu  and  New 
York,  in  the  practice  of  ptirtrait-paintiiig,  and  in  copy- 
ing everything  go<id  that  came  under  hit  eye.  He 
pn>ducrd  at  this  time  an  iiriginal  work  oa  the  subject 
of  the  "  Trial  of  Susannah." 

Having  raised  by  his  labour*,  and  the  kind  assist- 
ance of  his  friends  and  patrons,  a  small  sum  of  money, 
Mr.  West  determined  to  embrace  an  opportunity  which 
offered  of  visilmg  Italy,  in  order  to  extend  his  views, 
promote  his  taste,  and  obtam  a  knowledge  of  all  that 
bad  been  effected  by  the  great  masters. 

At  Rome,  the  arrival  of  an  American  quaker  to 
study  the  fine  arts,  caused  an  astonishing  sensation. 
He  was  introduced  to  Cardinal  Albaiii,  and  through 
him  to  the  inort  distinguished  persons  then  iu  Rome. 
West,  like  Reynold*,  was  at  first  imperfectly  sensible 
of  the  beauties  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  of  the 
latter  of  whom  he  never  became  a  deciiied  admirer. 
W^hilc  at  Rome,  West  painted  the  portrait  of  Lord 
Grantham,  which  was  shown  to  a  large  company  of 
artists  and  amateurs,  as  tlK  production  of  Mengs, 
then  the  most  celebrated  portrait-painter  in  Rome. 
It  was  at  length  decided  that  the  colouring  surpassed 
the  usual  perlormames  of  Mengs,  but  that  the  draw- 
ing was  not  so  gixid.  Mengs  hiniself  was  so  generous 
as  not  to  feel  at  all  mortified  ut  what  had  passed,  but 
contractid  a  Irieiidship  (or  West,  and  gave  him  the 
best  advice,  as  to  the  course  which  he  should  pursue 
in  his  travels,  and  the  department  of  the  art  to  which 
he  should  finally  devote  himself;  and  this  department 
Was  the  kitlorical. 

While  preparing  to  visit,  in  accordance  with  the 
advice  of  Mengs,  the  schools  of  art  in  the  principal 
Italian  cities,  he  was  one  day  strongly  impressed  by 
an  interview  which  he  had,  in  the  British  Coffee-house, 
with  a  famous  improvisalore,  to  whom  the  people  of 
Rome  gave  the  flattering  name  of  Homer. 

I  heboid  in  this  youth,  (son);  the  bard,  as  he  arcompanied 
himself  with  his  guitar.)  an  instrument  chosen  by  Heuveii  to 
crcMie  ill  his  natite  country  a  taste  Tor  those  arts  which  have 
•le\  uled  the  nature  of  man, — an  assurance  that  his  land  will 
be  the  ri'fu;;e  of  science  anil  knonledfce,  when,  in  the  old 
age  of  Kiiripc,  Ihey  shall  have  forsaken  her  slioreK.  All 
Ihiinjs  of  heavenly  origin  move  westward;  and  Truih  and 
An  have  tbeir  periods  of  liitht  and  darkness.  Rejoice,  O 
Roma  !  fur  thy  S[iiril,  immortal  and  undecayed,  now  spreads 
towards  a  new  world,  where,  like  the  soul  of  man  in  Para- 
dise, it  will  be  perfected  mure  and  more. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  this  song,  and  West, 
who  delighted  to  refer  the  prophecy  to  himself,  re- 
warded the  singer  with  money  and  with  tears. 

Soon  after  this  we  find  that  the  agitations  of  Rome, 
•o  different  from  the  quiet  of  a  Pennsylvanian  life, 
threw  him  into  a  dangerous  fever,  from  which  the 
physicians  declared  he  could  only  recover  by  being 
removed  to  a  more  tranquil  scene.  He  returned  to 
Leghorn,  where,  after  n  lingering  sickness  of  eleven 
months,  he  was  completely  cured.  After  his  recovery 
he  visited  all  the  great  si  hools  of  Italy,  and  made  a 
copy  of  the  famous  "  St.  Jerome"  of  Correggio,  which 
he  presented  U>  the  Arad.  my  of  Parma,  of  which  he  was 
elected  a  member.  This  piece  had  such  great  cxcel- 
lenie,  that  the  reigning  prince  desired  to  see  the 
•rtist,  who  appeared  at  court  with  hit  hat  on,  which 
was  excused  by  the  prince,  who  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  character  of  the  quakers,  nor  of  the  condescen- 
•ion  of  the  Kritish  law  in  their  favour. 

Ilavjiig  after  this  passed  through  Savoy  into  France, 
he  resided  some  time  at  Paris.  He  at  length  arrived 
in  England,  to  the  middle  of  1763  j  and,  after  due 


consideratiim,  determiiied  to  settle  here  ;  h,av(ii;;  first 
sent  fur  Eliaabcth  Sbervell,  his  wife  elect,  from  Penn- 
sylvania, to  whom  he  waa  married  in  1 765,  at  the 
church  of  St.  Mariin-in-thc-Field*. 

He  soon  became  acquainted  with  Reynolds  and 
Wilson,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  best  land- 
scape-painter of  the  day.  But  his  chief  obligations 
were  to  Dr.  Druminond,  archbishop  of  York,  who 
engaged  him  to  paint  the  story  of  "Agrippina  landing 
with  the  ashes  of  Germaiiicus."  The  archbishop  was 
so  pleased  with  the  performance,  that  he  immediately 
introduced  both  the  picture  and  the  artist  to  the  no. 
tice  of  George  the  Third.  That  monarch,  who  had 
both  taste  and  discernment  in  the  fine  arts,  was  so 
pleased  with  it,  that  he  thenceforth  made  Mr.  West 
the  object  of  his  especial  favour  and  patronage.  lie 
.tuggeated  to  him  the  subject  of  "  The  final  Departure 
of  Regulus  from  Rome  ;"  and  the  applause  which  the 
picture  received  at  the  first  exhibition,  was  equally 
gratifying  to  the  artist  and  his  royal  patron.  West 
had  already  painted  for  Dr.  Newton,  "  The  Parting  of 
Hector  and  Andromache ;"  and  for  the  bishop  of 
Worcester,  "The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son."  His 
love  of  serious  and  solemn  subjects  had  thus  attracted 
the  special  notice  of  some  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church. 

Mr.  West  was  now  frequently  invited  to  spend  the 
evening  at  Buckingham-house,  and  his  majesty  held 
long  conversations  with  him  on  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting the  arts.  It  was  to  these  that  the  plan  of  the 
Royal  Academy  owed  its  origin  ;  an  institution  calcu- 
lated, under  proper  management,  to  be  beneficial  to 
art.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  1792, 
Mr.  West,  with  universal  approbation,  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  president.  After  the  "  Regulus,"  he  painted 
for  the  king  "The  Oath  of  Hannibal."  "  The  Death  of 
Epaminondas,"  and  several  other  subjects.  For  Earl 
Grosvcnor  he  painted  "  The  Death  of  Wolfe,"  so  well 
known  from  the  fine  print  of  Woollet.  The  most  re- 
markable point  about  the  execution  of  this  last  pic- 
ture is,  that  the  usual  affectation  of  the  antique  is 
thrown  aside,  and  the  picture  represents  the  actual 
and  natural  appearance  of  the  scene  of  battle  at  the 
moment  of  the  death  of  Wolfe*. 

During  the  progress  of  the  works  on  which  West 
was  employed  by  the  king,  he  also  painted  the  por- 
traits of  their  majesties  and  the  royal  family.  Sir 
Joshua  Rej'nolds,  who  was  then  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  engrossed  the  profession  of  portrait- 
painting  with  the  public  at  large  ;  while  West  seemed 
patented  to  trace  the  lineaments  of  royalty.  He  made 
in  the  whole  nine  pictures,  some  with  single,  others 
with  grou]>ed  figures  ;  for  which  he  was  paia  the  sum 
of  two  thousand  guineas.  But  the  ojiinion  of  the 
best  judges  on  the  merits  of  these  productions,  as 
compared  with  those  of  Sir  Joshua,  in  the  same  line, 
is  that  though  they  are  well  conceived  and  prettily 
drawn,  they  want  the  life-giving  principle,  and  there- 
fore seem  to  be  but  shadows  of  the  living  substance. 
There  is  no  deception  ; — there  is  a  flatness  about  them, 
and  the  rye  seems  to  see  through  both  the  colour  and 
the  canvass. 

It  appears  that  West's  capacity  for  labour  wns 
great,  as  the  large  quantity  of  work  which  he  has  Icit 
behind  him  abundantly  testifies.  As  he  ilisiribuicd 
his  hours  of  study  with  exactness,  one  iluv  was  like 
another  in  his  life.  On  the  pictures  especially  desired 
by  the  king,  he  expended  much  thought  and  labour ; 
and  to  render  them  worthy  of  the  place  which  was 
destined  to  receive  them,  he  "  trimmed,"  as  he  told  his 
majesty,  "his   midnight  lamp."       Hence,    his    chief 

*  For  In  tngravins  of  thit  pirlure,  and  a  narrative  of  llie  subject 
of  it,  MS  ialurda]/  JUafunnt,  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  209. 
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workH  impurt  to  the  bclioldcr  the  lenxalion  uf  lubour 
ruiliiT  I liuii  lit' the  acme  (it°  tuU-iit.  Ili«  iiiiugiiiatinii  wu« 
insiiiily  in  ai-corilaiice  with  mibjecta  ul'  a  Huft  and  kind 
niiture,  tuch  aa  thono  which  Conn  the  frontispiecea  to 
tiWHC  papers.  Where  the  nature  of  the  aervice  in 
vliich  he  was  eniphiyed  by  tlie  king  led  him  to  cope 
with  the  old  mustcTR,  as  in  thi;  "Last  Supper,"  the 
"Crucifixi"!!,  and  the  "Annuiiciution,"  he  had  of 
course  MO  hope  of  excelling,  when  the  "  odiousnes*  of 
Coinpnrisiin  "  was  resorted  to. 

After  performing  many  luMtorical  works,  West  re- 
ived from  his  sovereign  a  cominiiision  to  adorn  St. 
orite's  Hall,  in  Windsor  Castle,  with  a  series  of 
laintings,  referring  to  the  national  history  of  the 
reign  of  L'dward  the  Third  ;  and  wlicn  this  was  com- 
pleted, he  suggested,  and  was  directed  to  execute,  a 
courseot  thirty-five  paintings,  illustrative  of  the  history 
of  revealed  religion.  These  paintings  were  intended 
to  adorn  a  private  chapel  or  oratory  at  Wmdsor.  lie 
divided  his  work  into  four  dispensations, — the  Ante- 
diluvian, the  Putriarchal.the  Musaical,  and  the  I'rophu- 
ticul.  There  were  in  all  thirty-six  subjects,  eighteen 
of  which  belonged  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
re.st  to  the  New.  They  were  all  sketched,  and  twenty- 
ciglit  were  executed,  for  which  West  received  21,700/. 
The  whole  sum  which  West  obtained  froni  the  king, 
for  these  and  his  other  works,  amounted  to  3-1,187/. 

Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  called  on 
West  from  the  king,  to  inquire  if  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood would  be  acteptal)le  to  him.  West  intimated  to 
is  Royal  Highness,  with  every  profession  of  humility 
nd  respect  for  the  king,  that,  if  his  Majesty  had 
iflTcred  a  baronetcy,  with  a  permanent  income  to  sup- 
port the  title,  it  might  have  been  desirable  for  him  to 
receive  bis  Majesty's  favour.  But  no  further  notice 
was  taken  of  this  affair  j  be  continued,  nevertheless, 
to  frequent  the  palace  as  usual,  and  as  usual,  his  re- 
ception was  warm  and  friendly. 

During  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  visited  Paris,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  the  collection  of  statues  and 
pictures  in  the  Louvre  ;  on  which  occasion  he  obtained 
a  distinguished  reception,  not  only  from  the  French 
artists,  but  from  the  French  government.  The 
lidiiours  paid  to  Mr.  West  in  France  were  not  favour- 
ably viewed  in  England  ;  and  Mr.  Wyatt,  at  the  next 
clecticm,  was  seated  in  the  president's  chair,  though,  in 
due  time.  West  was  restored  with  the  approbation  of 
all.  Another  affair  of  still  greater  importance  occurred 
in  1801,  when  the  court  was  at  Weymouth;  for  the 
queen  sent  him  directions  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  to  suspend 
all  the  pictures  then  painting  for  his  Majesty's  chapel 
at  Windsor,  until  further  orders.  This  took  place 
during  a  temporary  illness  of  the  king,  who,  upon  his 
recovery,  was  graciously  pleated  to  tell  West, — "  Go 
on  with  your  work.  West ;  go  on  with  the  pictures, 
and  I  will  take  care  of  you."  This  was  his  last  per- 
gonal iiiterciiurse  with  his  sovereign:  he  continued  the 
progress  of  the  pictures  till  the  regency,  when  he  was 
dismissed. 

He  now  resorted  to  the  public,  and  exhibited  his 
principal  pictures  with  great  profit  and  fame.  The 
British  Institution  rewarded  him  with  three  thousand 
guineas  tor  his  picture  of  "  Christ  healing  the  sick  j" 
and  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  presented  to  the  hospital  at 
riiiladelphia,  enabled  the  committee  of  the  hospital, 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  picture,  to  enlarge  the  build- 
g,  and  receive  more  patients. 

West  was  now  advancing  in  years.  Mrs.  West, 
ilh  whom  he  hud  lived  happily  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  died  in  December,  IM  7.  He  himself  followed 
her  in  March,  I81'U.  Uis  body  was  removed  to  one  uf 
the  saloons  of  the  Roval  Academy,  aad  iuterred  with 


great  pomp  Id  St.  Paul's  rathrdral.  The  rerrmony  waa 
rendered  august,  not  only  by  the  premncc  »(  the  aca> 
demicians  and  attidents,  but  also  by  the  attendance  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  indiriduali  in  tb* 
kingdom. 
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And  leadi  wiiU  tiul'C  IiauJ  ilic  ciiciuif  boare. 

iluwoui. 

Two  species  of  Thyme  are  natives  of  Britain,  the 
Thymus  terpyl/um,  and  Thymus  acinos  ;  but  that  which 
is  so  rommonly  cultivated  in  otir  gardens,  the  Tkymut 
vulgaris,  was  introduced  to  this  country  from  the  south 
of  Europe,  certainly  before  the  middle  of  the  sixleruth 
century,  thouub  the  precise  period  is  not  a«crriained. 
It  grows  wild  in  stony  situations  on  the  hills  ot  Spain. 
Italy,  the  south  of  France,  and  Greece.  The  climate 
of  Spain  seems  peculiarly  favourable  to  its  groirih.as 
to  that  of  other  sweet  herbs.  We  are  tolil  that  at 
Marvella,  about  midway  between  Malaga  and  Gibral- 
tar, sage,  thyme,  marjoram,  lavender,  myrtle,  and  rose- 
mary, grow  to  the  height  of  tix  feet,  and  embalm  the 
air  on  all  sides.  With  us,  thyme  is  but  a  low,  shrubby 
evergreen,  scarcely  attaining  a  foot  in  height,  but  so 
aromatic  in  smell  and  pungent  in  taste  as  to  bycome  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  the  herb  garden.  Its  leaves 
are  smooth  and  oval,  and  its  flowers  smaller  than 
those  of  the  wild  thyme.  Another  species,  called  the 
citron-scented,  or  lemon-thyme  {Thymus  eitriodorus), 
is  also  cultivated  for  culinary  purposes,  and  is  less 
pungent' and  more  grateful  than  the  common  sort.  It 
is  a  trailing  evergreen  of  small  growth,  and  remark- 
able for  the  peculiar  scent  from  which  it  derives  its 
distinctive  name.  Both  sorts  of  thyme  arc  perennial, 
both  may  be  propagated  from  seed,  and  both  may 
likewise  be  propagateil  from  offsets,  or  parting'*  of  the 
roots,  which  is  the  easiest  method,  and  the  one  most 
generally  adopted. 

Thyme  was  much  esteemed  and  cultivated  by  the 
ancients,  for  the  sake  of  the  excellent  honey  procured 
from  the  places  where  it  grew  abundantly.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Athens  was  said  to  produce  the  best 
honey  in  the  world  on  that  account,  for  the  hills  and 
mountains  surrounding  that  celebrated  city  were 
covered  with  the  fragrant  herb.  Pliny  complains  that 
he  had  great  difficulty  in  raising  any  of  this  thyme 
from  seed  j  for,  says  he,  "  It  is  the  nature  of  Attic 
thyme  not  to  thrive  or  live  but  within  the  air  and 
breath  of  the  sea."  Thyme  was  also  highly  prized 
for  affording  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep  and  goats, 
so  that  the  countries  where  it  was  plentiful  obtained 
a  considerable  revenue  by  receiving  the  flocks  of  Rome, 
in  order  that  the  luxurious  city  might  be  supplied 
with  food  of  the  highest  relish.  It  is  very  well  known 
that  our  wild  thyme  has  a  similar  effect  in  improving 
the  flavour  of  the  flesh  of  the  animals  that  feed  on  it, 
and  that  venison  coming  from  districts  where  the  herb 
is  abundant,  and  mutton  procured  from  the  South 
Downs  of  Sussex,  where  then  is  much  thyme  growing, 
arc  prized  above  mutton  and  venison  in  general. 

Thyme  was  highly  extolled  in  former  ages  as  a  medi- 
cine. Its  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  which 
signifies  courage  and  strength,  and  it  was  supposed  to 
|>ossess  an  extraordinary  power  in  reviving  the  spirits, 
and  restoring  those  who  were  overburdened  with  toil 
and  fatigue.  The  Romans  considered  it  a  sovereign 
remedy  in  cases  of  lunacy  and  extreme  melancholy, 
and   maintained  that   the    perfume  of  it  alone   bad 
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f  1  V  to  iTstoro  fnitn  cpiloptic  fits.    It  wm 

u;  to  bo   nil   cfrci'tiiiil    Huti(ii>tc  af;aii>^t 

poiMiu.      1  Mul  ijiialit  il  tu  it  by  our 

old  bc-rbaii-  -o  many.     >  lis  us,  among 

many  ntlur  t\iiUriin.'s,  ibat  "  lime  boyled  in  wator 
and  drunkru  i->  good  ;4gaiust  tbc  cuiigb  iind  KhortncKS 
of  brcatb,"  and  also  that  "  made  into  a  i>owdor,  it  i<i 
good  against  tlio  ^ciutici,  the  pain  in  the  «ide  and 
breast,  and  is  profitable  also  for  such  as  are  fearful, 
Tnelaucholy,  and  tn>ubled  iu  mind."  It  is  s|>ukeu  of 
in  Ct-LPEfcn's  Herbal  as  "  A  noble  strcngthener  of 
the  lungs."  It  is  rccommcndtHi  to  be  used  as  an  oint- 
ment fur  removing  warts  and  other  <:welling!>,  and  the 
gout  is  said  t(»  be  relieved  by  thyme,  in  works  of  the 
above  cl&s!>,  that  we  might  8uj)pose  it  a  kind  of  imi- 
versa!  rem  pt  for  a  sliort  list   appended    to 

some    of  t.  iious,  and    bearing    llie    title    of 

Hurli.  Out  ot  tlic  hurts,  or  injurious  properties  of 
thyme  seems  to  be,  thai  when  used  immudurately  it 
is  apt  to  heat  the  body. 

The  essential  oil  of  thyme  is  a  good  stomachic;  it 
excites  ap|>etite  and  promotes  perspiration.  It  is  like- 
wise useful  iu  easing  the  toothuehe,  being  applied  on 
cotton  to  the  part  affected.  The  culinary  use  of  this 
herb  is  extensive.  It  enters  into  broths  and  ragouts, 
and  is  a  pleasant  mgrcdient  in  seasonings  for  meat, 
more  especially  lemon-thyme,  which  gives  to  them 
nearly  the  same  flavour  as  if  lemon  peel  had  been 
used.  In  former  times  it  was  used  to  impart  its 
peculiar  flavour  to  cheese,  in  the  same  way  that  sage 
is  still  used;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  its  being  so 
employed  at  the  present  time.  A  little  thyme  mixed 
with  wine  is  said  to  give  it  a  grateful  savour,  a  very 
penetrating  smell  and  taste,  and  a  restorative  power 
to  those  who  arc  suffering  from  loss  of  appetite.  Tlie 
inhabitants  of  Seville  in  cleansing  their  wine  vessels, 
use  a  decoction  of  thyme,  on  account  of  its  pleasing 
smell,  and  employ  it  also  in  scenting  the  vessels  in 
which  they  preserve  their  grapes. 

The  culture  of  thyme  is  very  simple,  as  both  kinds 
of  it  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  or  slips  of  tlie 
young  branches,  every  bit  of  which,  when  planted  in 
the  spring,  in  some  shady  pla<e,  and  well  watered,  is 
nearly  sure  to  take  root.  Tiie  lemon-thyme  spreads 
very  fast,  and  is  all  the  better  for  being  taken  up 
occasionally,  parted,  and  planted  separately  in  a  light 
soil.  If  large  beds  of  thyme  are  required,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  plants  from  seed,  which  should 
be  sown  about  the  beginning  of  April,  in  a  light,  dry 
soil,  properly  dug  over  and  prepared.  The  seed  must 
not  be  sown  too  tliitkly,  or  be  covered  with  too  deep 
a  layer  of  mould.  The  young  plants  will  not  be 
many  weeks  in  making  their  appearance,  and  when 
they  have  attained  a  tolerable  size,  they  must  be 
removed  to  another  border,  and  plantid  at  six  or 
tight  inches'  distancs  from  each  other.  They  will 
require  to  be  watered  until  they  have  taken  root  in 
their  new  soil,  or  if  the  earth  is  occasionally  hoed 
np  between  them,  they  will  prosper  the  better. 

A  very  severe  winter  will  sometimes  destroy  thyme, 
but  this  does  not  often  happen  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  well 
to  have  a  supply  of  the  herb  dried  for  winter  use. 
This  mii»t  be  done  by  cutting  it  when  it  is  in  blossom, 
and  prrfectly  free  frt>m  m<.i«t<]re.  It  should  be  hung 
in  an  airy,  but  nhady  place  to  dry,  and  where  it  can 
receive  no  wet  from  rain  or  dews,  during  the  drying, 
•"'J  •'  '  rved  in  paper  bag«. 

^^  '  '"«"   {l/iymus)  family  to  be  placed 

i   class,  Didynamia,  or  having 
two  shorter  ones,  and  in  th- 


It  varioj  with  larj;o  blossoms,  or  with  broad  leaves,  or 
with  the  iwcnt  of  lciiioii-|ieel  used  in  sauces,  or  «ilh  mnoulh 
narr--"-  i- •!.•-.  or  hiiary  leaven,  or  idinibbiiu'iis,  or  huiriiiu&», 
or  ^  >>■      The    whole  plant    is   ria;:ranl,   and    an 

infii  .    .  .i"   leaves  ri-inovei  tlui  heud-aciio  occasioned 

by  sillin)(  up  ul  niKht.     Beot  are  very  foud  of  it,  as  they 
are  of  all  aromatic  plants 

AVild  thyme  is,  indeed,  a  more  beautiful  plant  than 
our  garden  herb,  and  very  pleasant  it  is  to  tread  on 
the  soft  and  glowing  carpet  with  which  it  covers  some 
of  our  sunny  hillocks,  to  inhale  the  delightful  frograuce 
it  spreads  around,  and  to  listen  to  the  low  hum 
of  insects,  ever  busy  among  its  numerous  flowers. 
Shakspearc  remembered  some  beautiful  spot  rich  in 
floral  treasures,  when  he  sang — 

I  know  a  Uuik  whore  the  wilil  thyitip  Mows, 
Wliere  ox-lip»,  anil  the  liojili!  tows; 

l^uilp  oTiT-canopied  «itli  lii!-c  Ine, 

With  twoct  musk-roM*.  and  »iui  li^wuiiuo. 


in  I 

two 


order  (.y. 
seeds.     'I  I. 
u  fellows: — 


that  if,  with  exposed  or  naked 
.i\  notice  renprc  llni'  wiM  tlivtu..  jii 


DARTMOUTH,  DEVONSHIRE. 
Dartmovth  is  a  sea-port  town  of  some  extent,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Devonshire,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  river  Dart  with  the  English  Channel. 

The  manor  in  which  Dartmouth  is  situated  was 
granted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  Judhael  dc 
Tolnais,  and,  together  with  the  manor  of  Totness, 
passed  to  the  family  of  the  Zouchcs.  After  passing 
into  the  possession  of  other  families,  the  manor  be- 
came the  property  of  the  town,  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  Edward  the  Third's  reign.  After  this  period,  it 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  crown, 
and  was  then  presented  to  Lord  Ealconbridge.  After 
many  changes  in  the  possessorship,  the  manor  Anally 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  in  whom  it  is 
still  vested.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the 
town  hod  a  charter  presented  to  it,  by  which  the  bur- 
gesses were  invested  with  the  power  of  choosing  a 
mayor  every  j'car.  The  corporation,  founded  by 
virtue  of  this  charter,  consists  of  a  mayor,  recorder, 
two  bailiffs,  and  twelve  common  councilmen,  with 
other  inferior  odicers.  Dartmouth  sent  members  to 
Parliament  as  early  as  the  twenty-sixth  of  Edward 
the  First.  An  intermission  afterwards  occurred  for  a 
few  years,  and  the  privilege  was  again  exercised,  and 
has  continued  so  uninterruptedly. 

The  town  of  Dartmouth,  considered  without  refer- 
ence to  the  noble  sea-view  obtained  from  it,  is  not  dis- 
tinguished for  its  beauty,  as  the  houses  are  in  general 
mean  and  irregularly  built:  but  still  the  antique  ap- 
pearance which  they  present  is  often  picturesque.  It 
is  the  situation  of  the  town,  however,  with  respect  to 
the  sea,  that  constitutes  its  striking  beauty.  It  is 
built  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  declivity  which  sinks 
gradually  to  the  margin  of  the  water,  the  streets  being 
arranged  above  each  other  at  different  elevations. 
The  streets  of  the  town  are  partially  paved,  and  are 
supplied  with  water,  brought  by  pipes  from  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  two  churches  in 
Dartmouth,  belonging  to  the  three  parishes  of  St.  Pe- 
trock,  St.  Saviour,  and  Townstall.  The  first  mentioned 
church  is  beautifully  situated  near  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour.  The  living  of  St.  Saviour's  is  in  the  patron- 
age of  the  mayor  and  corporation.  The  church, 
which  is  called  the  Mayor's  ChajH'!,  is  a  spacious  cru- 
ciform (cross-like  structure,)  possessing  considerable 
internal  beauty,  although  the  exterior  is  not  very 
striking.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  principally 
in  the  decorated  style  of  English  architecture ;  the 
pulpit  is  of  stone,  richly  sculjitured  and  gilt ;  the 
wooden  screen  it  an  elaborate  and  highly  enriched  spe- 
cimen of  carving  in  the  decorated  style  ;  and  the  stalls 
of  the  corporation  arc  of  good  modern  workmanship. 
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VIEW    OF    DABTMOUTII. 


Sowcver  as  a  sea-port  that  Dartmouth  presents 
the  iiKist  proiiiiiu-nt  claim  to  attention.  The  harbour 
is  sullk'iently  ea|)aciou3  for  the  reception  of  five  hun- 
dred vessels,  and  possesses  great  security,  together 
with  a  deep  and  tranquil  bosom  of  water:  it  is  indeed 
so  sheltered  from  outward  storms,  that  the  surface 
•  jfteu  remains  undisturbed,  while  the  sea,  distant  only 
a  (piarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  is  violently  agitated.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Dartmouth  is  on  the  south, 
between  the  ruins  of  King.swear  Castle  and  the  Fort 
and  Church  of  St.  Petrock,  where  a  battery  has  been 
Tectcd  for  its  defence.  Tiie  harbour  or  port  extends 
liom  the  river  Teign  to  the  river  Erme,  including  a 
range  of  coast  forty  miles  in  length,  and  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  governor,  appointed  by  the 
corporation  and  paid  by  the  crown.  An  artificial 
ijuay  has  been  constructed  at  that  part  of  the  harbour 
opposite  the  town  of  Dartmouth,  together  with  a 
custom-house,  and  other  oflices  requisite  for  the  des- 
patch of  business.  No  less  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  vessels  belong  to  the  port,  averaging  seventy-two 
tons'  burden  each.  The  trailc  which  these  vessels 
carry  on  is  chiefly  with  Newfoundland,  the  English 
coast,  and  the  collieries.  There  is,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, considerable  trade  carried  on  in  ship-building, 
for  which  purpose  commodious  dock-yards  have  been 
constructed  ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  principally  en- 
gaged ni  the  Newfoundland  and  other  fisheries,  in 
which  more  than  three  thousand  persons  are  in  oue 
way  or  other  employed. 
;    A  recent  writer,  speaking  of  Dartmouth,  observes  : 

The  turroutiiliu);  scenery  is  strikingly  beautiful :  the  view 
of  the  town  from  the  bay  is  strikiiij{ly  picturesque;  and  the 
rocks,  which  are  of  a  purple  coloured  slate,  are  finely  con- 
trasted with  the  vcrilaiu  foliai;..'  of  the  trees  in  wliioh  tlie 
bouses  arc  cniliosomoil.  nxtendiiij;  for  nearly  a  uiilo  along 
the  coast,  an<i  iiiter»persed  with  a  rich  variety  of  plants  and 


shrubs.  The  bay,  in  several  points  of  view,  from  which  the 
town  and  llio  sea  are  excluile<l  by  projecting  recks,  has  the 
appearance  of  an  inland  lake,  noted  for  its  romantic  beauty. 
The  river  Dart,  the  port  to  which  it  gives  the 
name  of  Dartmouth,  and  the  elevated  district  from 
which  it  springs,  and  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of 
Dartmoor,  have  all  been  celebrated  by  Carrington,  the 
Devonshire  poet,  in  his  poem  of  Dartmoor: — ■ 

How  Jrcar  the  stillness  brooding  o'er  thy  Ulce, 
Secluiled  Cranmcrc,  yet  from  tliec  flow  life 
And  boundless  beauty;  thine  tho  arrowy  Dart, 
Fleetest  of  rivers.     Though  tho  desert  lifts 
Awhile  its  tors  above  him,  yet  he  sweeps 
Full  soon  iin|iatient  down  to  vales  of  bliss — 
Lovely  as  tliine,  Ausonio. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tlio  voice  of  Darl 
Is  loud  and  hoarse,  his  catanicta  uplift 
Their  roarings  to  tho  woods ;  but  Oh!  how  swe«l 
Tho  music  of  liis  gentler  tones  '.  for  ho 

lias  tones  of  tourhi •-      V.'  « ),o  love 

Tho  thunder  and  i 

That  from  tho  luou  .    'n 

'Jlirougli  foam  and  contlict  cv.t, — s«.-ck  tho  bank — 
The  varictl  liaiik  of  l>ar*.     Oh  :  tlmt  my  fi>et 
Were  free,  lloliu  Cluu-  i  thy  deptlis,» 

I'rofound  of  shade;  whi!  »■  he  rolls 

"Whore  seiuve  the  eye  the  flaslim;,"*  of  his  flood 
Pisooms  botwc<'n  the  foliagp.     Yet  anon 
He  spreads  his  bosom  to  tho  bcani,  and  shoots 
By  Title,  and  hill,  and  prcciiiice,  and  clilV 
AVood-crowne<l,  and  smiling  cot,.ind  niajision  veiled 
In  olu.sterin^'  leaf,  until  he  pnnidly  blonds 
AVith  D  •■r(mMiih'»  echoing  wave.     And  as  ho  flies 
I.  ,.■  til.   «i:i-.  <i  !sh,ift,  the  w.inton  lephjTS  breathe 
1  >,  lii  i.ms  friLjniiico  ;  for  upon  his  banks. — 
Di^utiful  ever, — Nature's  hand  has  thrown 
Tho  odorous  myriea. 
The  Cranmrrr.  mentioned  in  the  above  lines,  is  an 
elevated  spot  surrounded  by  a  morass,   from  which 
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•pring*  one  of  the  two  •onrrci  of  the  river  Dart  ; 
the  piiint  of  ci)njuiK-tii>n  of  the  »ourcf«  being  called 
Dartmeet.  Holiie  Chate  i«  m  trmct  of  Uod  extending 
about  two  mile»  along  the  Dart,  near  Aihburton  ;  the 
ii|ijii  r  part  rocky,  and  the  lower  woody.  The  myrica, 
fcUudrd  t<>  in  the  last  line,  is  the  Devonithire  niyrUe. 

Dartmouth  had  the   reputation   of  giving  birth   to 
one   of   the   di-  1    iinpn>ver«    of   the   stoam- 

cnjine  :  we  nit..  mnien.      He  wa«  a  locksiiiilh 

■t  Dartmouth.  I..*dr.l»  ihf  close  of  the  »event»cnlh 
century  ;  but.  notwithstanding  his  humble  nituation, 
he  engaged  in  scientific  researchei.  and  carried  on  a 
correnpondcnce  with  hi*  celebrated  countryman.  Dr. 
Robert  Iluuke,  to  whom  he  communicated  hi«  projects 
and  inventions.  Newcommen,  having  bad  his  atten- 
tiim  excited  l>y  the  schemes  and  observations  ol  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  of  Papin,  relative  to  the 
Btcum-engine,  at  well  as  CupUin  Savary's  proposal  to 
employ  the  power  of  steam  in  draining  the  mines  of 
Cornwall,  conceived  the  idea  of  producing  a  vacuum 
below  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine,  after  it  had  been 
raised  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  elastic  vapour, 
which  he  effected  by  the  injection  of  cold  water  to  con- 
dense the  vapour.  Newcommen,  in  conjunction  with 
others,  took  out  a  patent  for  his  invention.  This  inven- 
tion was  one  of  the  many  steps  by  which  the  steam- 
engine  gradually  attained  it«  •ubsequent  and  tlill  ia- 
increasing  importance. 


ON  KREASOTE. 
When  charcoal  is  prepared  by  the  destructive  distil- 
latiim  of  wood,  in  the  manner  described  in  our  account 
of  the  preparation  of  charcoal  for  gunpowder,  (Saturday 
Magazine,  Vol.  XIV.,  where  drawings  of  charcoal 
furnaces  are  given,)  several  products  are  obtained, 
which  moy  thus  be  arranged  :  —  1st,  gaseous  matter, 
2nd,  volatile  cmpyreumatic  oils,  3rd,  empyreumatic 
resins,  -Jth,  aqueous  products,  and  5lh,  charcoal. 
Among  the  liquid  products,  the  most  valuable  are 
pyroligncous  acid,  or  wood-vinegar;  pyroligneous 
ether,  or  wood-spirit ;  and  kreaiole.  We  are  about  to 
invite  the  reader's  attention  to  the  remarkable  proper- 
ties of  the  lost  mentioned  substance. 

Kreasote  is  present  in  crude  pyroligneous  acid, 
but  is  rtkost  conveniently  obtained  from  that  part  of 
the  oil  distilled  from  wood-tar,  which  is  heavier  than 
water.  The  process  is,  however,  very  tedious  oud  com- 
plicated, and  not  suthcieutly  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  to  be  stated  here.  Kreaa4>te  waa  discovered 
by  Dr.  Reichenbacb  in  the  year  1N3'2  ;  ond  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  process  for  obtaining  this  sub- 
stance will  be  greatly  abridged,  when  chcroitts  are 
better  acquainted  with  its  properties. 

In  its  pure  state,  kreasote  is  a  colourless,  transpa- 
rent, oily  liquid,  Komcwhot  heavier  thau  wut^r  ;  it  has 
an  oily  fed.  mid  leaves  a  greasy  stuiii  on  pap^r,  which 
stain  '  •  after  some  time  :  its  odour  i»  pecu- 

liarly J  ig  and  disagreeable,  like  that  of  ovcr- 

•moked  meats  ;  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  it  produ- 
ce. iTi  ;it  nail,  unil  rorrodes  it ;  the  tostc  is  burning 
I'  -:  the  flow  of  saliva,  and  leaving  un 

>"'r'  — »-vitiie»s.      Kreasote    evaporates    on 

cx|>osare  ta  light  and  air.  It  boils  at  397°,  and 
retains  its  fluidity  at  — 17*;  that  is,  at  49*  below  the 
t«iu|Krature  at  which  Ice  melts.  It  has  an  unusual 
d<  ;:rii-  ol  'ility,   and   when  diffused  in    thiii 

fili"«     It    1  iry   vind  and   bcautilul   colours 

i  >1  uithout  change,  and  when  used  with 

«  .  of  oil,   it   burns  with   a  strong  nooty 

Aaiiw.  li  tjocs  uot  conduct  electricity  :  it  Is  neither 
actd  nor  alkalmc^  but  uiutvs  with   some  acids  and 


alkalis.  It  is  soluble  in  eighty  times  its  own  bulk  of 
water ;  but  is  freely  iioluble  in  uUohol  and  ether.  It 
is  decomposed  by  nitric  or  sulphuric  acids. 

A  singular  property  of  kreasote  is  that  of  instantly 
coagulating  albumen  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  white 
of  egg.  A  considerable  quantity  of  albumen  exists  ia 
tlic  blood  of  animals  ;  hence  the  value  of  kreasote  as 
an  external  opplication  in  stopping  the  flow  of  blood 
from  wounds,  leech-bites,  &c.  It  bus  also  been  found 
useful  in  many  cutaneous  diseases  :  but  great  cure  is 
necessary  in  its  application  )  for,  being  a  powerful 
poison,  it  may  produce  death  by  being  absorbed  into 
the  system.  When  considerably  diluted,  it  is  given 
as  an  internal  remedy  in  cases  of  nausea,  sea- sick iicns, 
&C.J  and  it  is  said  to  create  a  sensation  of  warmth  iu 
the  stomach  ;  if  the  dose  be  repeated  at  short  intervals, 
it  produces  intoxication.  Aiiimuls,  fisheH,  and  insects, 
plunged  into  a  very  dilute  solution  of  kreasote,  die 
iinnu'diately  in  strong  convulsions,  and  most  plants 
are  killed  by  being  watered  with  this  solution. 

Kreasote  is  truly  admirable  as  a  remedy  for  the 
tooth -ache  :  that  is,  in  such  cases  where  the  pain  is 
occasioned  by  decayed  teeth  ;  and  it  has  recently 
been  applied  with  success  in  certain  cases  of  dealness. 

But  there  is  no  property  of  kreasote  so  valuable  and 
remarkable  as  that  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
viz.,  its  anturptic  property.  The  term  is  derived  from 
two  Greek  words,  signifying  preserver  of  fieth.  Wood- 
smoke  has  long  been  employed  in  curing  and  flavour- 
ing hams,  tongues,  sausages,  together  with  many  kinds 
of  6sh,  as  the  spacious  chimneys  of  our  farm-houses 
amply  testify.  Now  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
peculiar  antiseptic  property  of  wood-smoke,  is  due 
to  kreasote  obtained  from  the  wood- fuel,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  burning.  We  would  also  suggest  that  the 
peculiar  smell,  which  is  remarked  by  the  traveller,  on 
entering  many  of  the  continental  towns  where  wood- 
fuel  is  ulouc  used,  is  due  to  the  same  cause.  Tbo 
kreasote,  from  the  wood  being  converted  into  vapour, 
passes  with  the  smoke  into  the  air,  and  thus  this 
powerful  substance  may  impart  an  odour  to  a  whole 
district  ;  especially  when  there  arc  several  hundred  or 
thousand  wood-fires  burning  at  the  same  time.  Pyro- 
ligneous acid  and  tar  have  the  same  antiseptic  proper* 
ties  as  kreasote,  but  iu  a  smaller  degree.  The  acid  was 
long  ago  used  iu  the  process  of  curing  provisions  on  a 
larger  scale,  in  preference  to  the  more  tedious  process 
of  smoking.  Meat,  or  fish,  placed  for  a  few  seconds  ia 
pyroligncous  acid,  and  then  hung  up  to  dry,  acquire 
a  fine  flavour,  and  can  be  kept  for  a  long  tune.  Beef 
salted  for  six  hours,  and  then  placed  for  three  minutes 
in  the  acid,  and  allowed  t\x  days  for  drying,  was  found 
to  be  equal  to  the  best  Hamburgh  beef,  and  could  be 
kept  as  long.  A  large  number  of  haddocks  was  pre- 
pared by  a  similar  process  with  favourable  resultSi 
Herrings,  steeped  in  the  acid  for  three  hours,  were 
found  to  have  acquired  too  strong  and  full  a  flavour) 
but  when  boiled,  and  then  simply  dipped  into  the  acid, 
the  flavour  was  very  agreeable.  In  anatomical  prepa- 
rations kreasote  has  been  employud  with  singular 
success;  and  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  kreasote 
to  the  spirit  of  wine,  in  which  such  preparations  ars 
preserved,  is  of  the  greatest  ellicacy.  In  stufling  birds, 
and  in  other  illustrations  of  Natural  History,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  of  employing  this 
useful  article. 

The  application  of  tar  as  a  preservative  of  timber, 
cordage,  <tc.,  is  very  great  :  its  ellicacy  iu  this  respect 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  presence  ot  kreasote. 

A  s<ilutiun  of  kreasote  in  water  exliil>iis  HiitisepCie 
pro|>ertie8  surpassing  those  of  the  pyroligneous  arid 
just  named.  Fresh  meat,  on  being  soaked  for  half 
ttu  hour  iu  KiVASotc  water,  may  be  exposed  to  a  sum 
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inrr's  mm  for  days  tn^ether  without  acqiiiririf;  any 
tuiiit  i  on  the  coutrary  it  heroines  dry  auU  hard,  and 
huH  the  flavaur  of  good  miioked  meut.  Such  meat, 
however,  ihoiild  nut  be  boiled,  becauie  the  flavour 
Ix'comet  by  that  mean*  unpleasant :  it  may  be  eaten 
uncooked,  after  the  Gerinuu  fuahion,  or  it  may  be 
broiled  or  tousled. 

A  few  drops  of  kreanote  to  ns  many  callonn  of  ink 
will  elffctunlly  prevent  inouldinesx.  Wlirn  added  to 
whiskey,  it  Rives  it  thi-  peat  flavour ;  and  we  may 
state,  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  so  called  "  genuine  " 
Ilullund!),  sold  in  London,  in  uothuiK  more  than  gin, 
or  cheap  whiiikey,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
krcaiute. 


ON  SKILLED  LABOUR. 

No.  III. 

In  our  former  paper*  on  thi»  aubjert  wc  nave  nhown 
tlic  importance  of  skilled  labour  to  society,  and  of  an 
apprenticeship  to  one  or  other  department  of  it,  to 
the  children  of  our  |)ea8antry.  We  proceed  to  point 
out  the  means  by  which  even  poor  parents  may  best 
secure  this  inestimable  advantage  for  their  children. 

Let  us  first  make  one  remark.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  proportion  of  boys  apprenticed  to 
difTcrent  trades  should  be  regulated  by  the  demand 
for  work  in  those  trades.  To  illustrate  this,  let  us 
suppose  that  all  the  youth  of  Kngland  were  bound 
by  settled  laws,  as  unchangeable  as  those  of  caste  in 
India,  to  divide  themselves  among  certain  trad'-s  in 

teed  proportions.  The  inevitable  consequence  would 
i,  that  some  kinds  of  skilled  labour,  owing  to  an 
tcess  in  the  number  of  boys  apprenticed  to  them, 
Duld  come  to  be  underpaid,  while  the  wages  in  others 
ould,  from  the  opposite  cause,  become  so  exorbitant 
as  to  invite  foreigners  to  compete  with  native  work- 
men ;  a  result  which  should  only  happen  in  the  case 
of  native  workmen  being  found  inadequate  to  supply 
all  departments  of  skilled  labour,  after  being  fairly 
portioned  out  amongst  them.  To  be  sure,  the  changes 
constantly  going  on  in  society  enable  us,  at  the  best, 
only  to  approximate  this  proportioning  of  the  supply 
to  the  demand  for  skilled  labourers.  Thus,  at  the 
present  day,  the  demand  for  working  engineers,  a 
class  of  workmen  our  forefathers  hardly  had  any  de- 
mand for,  is  rapidly  augmenting,  while  we  suspect 
there  are  now  more  farriers  and  horse-keepers  than 
are  needed,  owing  to  the  number  that  the  railways 
must  have  thrown  out  of  employment.  Such  changes 
the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  in  their  hereditary  eager- 
ness to  avail  themselves  of  everything  that  can  be 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  their  children,  are  quick  to 
observe  ;  and,  perceivuig  the  growing  demand  for 
working  engineers,  they  add  that  to  practical  hus- 
bandry, gardening,  forestry,  and  other  branches  of 
Udled,  we  may  even  say  scientific,  labour,  in  which 
iiriving  Scotchmen  are  to  be  found  in  their  own  and 
other  countries,  thanks  to  the  affectiimate  and  intelli- 
gent foresight  of  the  humble  parents  who  piloted 
tlieir  early  course  from  the  quiet  haven  of  some  se- 
cluded village  into  the  wide  sea  of  life.  These  remarks 
we  particularly  recommend  to  the  patrons  of  indus- 
trial scho  )U.  We  cannot  but  think  that  there  is 
danger  of  an  excess  of  labourers  in  the  kinds  of  skilled 
labour  which  these  schools  patronize,  unless  a  careful 
oui-look  is  maintained  by  their  directors. 

But  how  shall  a  poor  couple,  earning,  perhaps,  at 
nio^t,  trom  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a  week,  cimtrive  to 
soinre  for  a  numerous  family  the  industrial  skill  by 
which  their  children,  on  becoming  parents  in  their 
turn,  may  earn  from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings  a 
week.      Apparent  impossibility  in  such  a  case  is  apt 


to  produce  de«puir,  which,  in  turn,  i«  the  death  of  all 

strenuous   rudeavour.'     iiut   such   •   ferli!-"    ' itt 

unworthy  uf  Chnstiun  purviit*.    They  ha%  i,g 

more  than  their  own  endeavours  to  look  i.>.  mcy 
have  the  promises  of  the  pn.vidence  of  Him  who  can 
make  small  means  effect  great  ends  in  hln  own  giMxl 
tune  and  way,  but  who  will  grunt  nothing  tu  the 
fearful  or  the  sluthful.  ImU'id,  in  every  point  uf 
view,  it  is  well  that  the  huinbie  culliigiT  ami  I, it  jiurl- 
nrr  in  life  ahould  keep  their  thought*  ever  directed  to 
the  God,  to  whom  their  nni'.cd  pruyem  ought  daily 
to  ascend,  el»c  the  love  they  bear  their  <  hildrcD,  be- 
coming a  merely  selfish  and  earthly  paxaion,  even 
when  most  hopeful  and  strenuous,  may  degenerate 
into  parsimony,  covetousness,  and  avarice. 

Poor  parents  cannot  begin  too  soun  to  lay  by 
savings  and  what  are  called  God-sends,  however 
small,  fur  their  children's  future  good.  How  uftcn 
does  a  foolish  indulgence  of  their  children's  appetite 
or  vanity  induce  them  to  spend  in  small  sums  what, 
in  a  course  of  years,  if  carefully  saved,  might  secure 
the  gpreatest  advantages  to  those  very  children  in  alter 
life  ;  and  the  indulgences  thus  ftMili»hly  waited,  may 
meanwhile  be  hurting  the  health  and  injuring  the 
morals  of  the  child.  Ill  health  and  bad  passions  arc 
the  two  grand  causes  of  unhappiness  iu  children. 
Now  to  guard  against  the  first,  nothing  is  more  im- 
portant than  plenty  of  the  simplest  food,  given  at 
regular  times  ;  while  giving  a  child  dainties  between 
meals,  by  disordering  his  stomach,  makes  preseat 
gratification  to  be  dearly  purchased  by  i>erhaps  an 
obstinate  derangement  of  the  child's  health,  revealing 
itself  in  fretfulness  and  general  disease.  Again, 
though  the  gratification  of  a  child's  vanity  in  dress 
seems  a  mure  harmless  kind  of  indulgence,  how  much 
better  to  clothe  both  boys  and  girls  with  the  utmost 
simplicity,  and  to  let  them  know  that  whatever  is  thus 
saved,  is  not  the  less  intended  for  their  comfort,  but 
is  reserved  for  the  more  important  wants  of  their 
riper  years.  The  very  lesson  of  forethought,  thua 
given  to  them,  is  valuable. 

We  would  not  have  children  trained  to  fondness  of 
money.  It  is  a  most  degrading  passion — btamped 
with  the  peculiar  reprobation  of  God  himself  in 
Scripture.  But  they  ought  to  be  taught  tu  regard 
money,  in  every  case,  however  apparently  trifling  the 
amount  may  be,  as  a  talent  which  we  must  nut  was'e. 
and  fur  which  we  must  give  account  tu  Him  wuu 
marks  the  widow's  mite  and  its  destination.  Chil- 
dren should  be  early  taught  the  right  uses  of  money, 
and  the  poorest  should  learn  not  only  how  to  save  it 
from  being  needlessly  spent,  but  also  cheerfully  to 
devote  it,  when  an  occasion  offers,  to  sume  good  or 
kind  purpose. 

And  if  parents  ought  to  check,  instead  of  encou- 
raging,  the  indulgence  of  appetite  and  vanity  in  their 
children,  so  especially  ought  they  to  keep  down  those 
vices  in  themselves.  We  fear  the  rich  are  much  to 
blame  for  the  weakness  of  the  jMior  in  thiit  respect. 
How  many  a  servant  girl,  on  becoming  a  laborious 
man's  wife,  takes  with  her  into  her  new  home  a  taste 
for  luxurious  living  and  gay  clothing,  acquired  in  the 
families  where  she  has  served — families,  perhaps,  who 
professed  being  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus,  and  whom  the  dignity  of  being  sons  of  God, 
ought  to  have  raised  above  the  passion  for  splendour 
of  outward  appearance.  Those  mistresses  show  the 
truest  sense  of  their  dignity  who  shame  their  servants 
out  of  expensiveness  of  dress  by  their  own  simplicity 
in  that  respect. 

While  an  affectionate  regard   for  their  chil'*  ' 
future  comfort,  ought  to  lead  parents   in  th 
life  to  which  we  address  ourselves,  tu  p- 
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Ihcir  more  wcullhy  iieighbuur*,  and  teaching  their 
cliiidrrn  to  tlo  the  same,  for  the  »uke of  paltry  udvan- 
tuees,  exorbitant  returns  for  shght  •ervices,  and  the 
like.  All  this  is  but  to  give  children  the  idea  that  if 
they  are  to  rise  in  the  world  at  all,  it  must  be  by 
tajoliiig  or  chealing  the  rirh  and  the  simple  ;  whereas, 
next  to  the  foar  ot  tJoil,  and  the  keeping  of  his  com- 
roandnu'iitx,  a  manly  independence  and  superiority  to 
everything  low  and  bnse,  are  the  surest  f<iundation»  of 
a  slt-aiiy,  though  possibly  a  slow  rise  j  and  even 
though  it  should  please  (iod  to  keep  a  man's  family 
always  |)(M>r,  with  Riich  qualities  they  will  always  be 
respected  by  those  whose  respect  is  worth  the  having. 
P«>or  parents  are  soiuctimes  tempted  to  what  is 
certainly  a  more  honourable,  but  still  a  bad  means  of 
making  sudden  gains,  and  that  is  undertaking  piece- 
work beyond  their  proper  strength.  We  have  seen 
this  attended  by  the  worst  consequences.  In  order 
to  fit  the  body  for  extraordinary  exertion,  the  labourer 
is  tempted  to  eat  and  drink  to  repletion,  to  take  strong 
drink,  and  to  do  everything  in  a  hurry,  so  that  his 
life  is  spent  between  sleep  and  violent  exertion  ;  no 
time  for  prayer,  for  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  home,  for 
watching  the  tempers  and  the  habits  of  his  children, 
and  relieving  the  cares  of  his  wife.  ThuH  soul  and 
body  both  suifer  for  the  sake  of  a  sum  which,  with 
regular  industry  and  economy,  might  be  acquired, 
perhaps  not  so  quietly,  but  far  more  safely. 

We  now  come  to  the  devices  by  which  a  labouring 
couple  may  add  to  their  regular  earnings,  by  improving 
to  the  best  advantage  their  savings.  These  are  so 
various,  and  depend  so  much  on  the  peculiar  circum- 
■tancea  of  ditTercnt  place*  and  occupations,  that  no 
one  rule  can  be  given  for  all.  Some  places  <in  the 
coast  are  favourably  situate  for  the  men  engaging  in 
the  herring  fi^<llcry  duriiii;  the  season  for  it,  though 
employed  in  land  trades  for  the  rest  of  the  year  ;  and 
we  know  small  towns  and  villages,  where  tailors, 
shoemakers,  weavers,  in  short  the  whole  male  ])opu- 
latioD  in  that  rank  of  life,  club  together  in  parties  of 
three,  four,  or  five,  provide  b<iats,  with  their  fibhing- 
gear,  go  olT  to  the'  North  Sea  herring  fishery,  and 
divide  the  profits  according  to  certain  pre-arranged 
proportions, — so  much  for  the  capital  furnished,  so 
much  for  each  man's  time,  labour,  and  skill.  The 
Dutch  carry  this  still  further,  as  may  be  seen  from 
oar  papers  on  the  Dutch  fisheries.  On  some  parts 
of  the  coast,  women  and  children  as  well  as  the 
men  add  to  their  earnings  by  collecting  shell-fish, 
•hrimps,  kc. 

But  there  is  no  part  of  the  country,  however 
remote  from  the  sea,  or  from  markets,  in  which  the 
labourer  or  artizan,  who  keeps  such  an  tibject  steadily 
in  view,  may  not  eke  out  his  usual  earnings  by  some 
employment  of  a  different  kind,  and  common  sense 
will  show  that  it  ought  to  be  different,  as  thus  only  it 
becomes  a  recreation,  instead  of  a  labour.  Thus  a 
hand-loom  weaver  will  find  relief  in  the  occasional 
uw  of  the  spade  and  hoc,  while  the  hedger  and 
ditcher  would  be  found  quite  incapable  of  doing  so, 
though  he  might  find  it  an  amusement  to  sit  by  the 
fire-side,  talking  to  bis  wife  and  children,  and  at  the 
•ame  time  netting,  making  baskets,  mending  shoes, 
or  knitting  stockings.  Not  that  even  he  should  give 
up  the  idea  of  having  a  little  garden  of  his  own,  for 
that  need  not  make  any  serious  addition  to  his  uut- 
of-dour  employments  ;  and  it  is  what  his  wife  and 
children   ma/ '  so   far  aaaist  in  making  productive. 


The  child  that  is  too  young  to  dig  may  at  len«t  gn- 
Iher  stones  and  i>ii.k  out  weeds  ;  and  what  i 
Consequciue,  learn  lessons  of  trust  in  Divn.  i 
dence;  and  a  love  of  honest  industry,  us  he  sees  the 
sun  shining  and  the  rain  descending  on  the  little 
family  atore  of  potherbs,  and  potatoes,  and  common 
flowers,  that  owe  their  existence  to  the  frugality,  and 
prudent  management,  and  unceating  industry  of  his 
father  and  mother. 

Hut  the  most  instructive  and  encouraging  exam- 
ples of  success  in  providing  a  skilled  education,  or 
apprenticeship  for  children,  are  to  be  fcmnd  where  a 
number  of  families  co-operate  for  their  common  ad- 
vantage in  adding  to  their  regular  earnings;  where,  in 
short,  a  whole  little  community  has  gradually 
adopted  a  complete  system  of  such  co-operation, 
nicely  fitted  to  their  peculiar  circumstances,  in  which 
all  may  take  a  part,  and  where,  in  addition  to  other 
advantages,  all  become  so  linked  with  each  other  as 
greatly  to  promote  those  kindly  habits  of  mutual 
assistance  and  sympathy  which  ought  ever  to  distin- 
guish 8  Christian  community.  To  this  we  must 
devote  a  separate  paper. 


Man  has  never  woven  a  t«|X!stry  like  that  which  May 
spreads  bcncatli  us,  in  its  green  ami  flowerj  uieailous ;  and 
whore  arc  the  imitative  works  of  art  that  can  corapele  with 
a  tlower-ijardeii,  can  even  approach  to  a  single  flower  ? 
But  wc  ailmire  the  imitations,  ami  almost  forget  to  look  at 
the  reality  and  the  orininal.  Yet  while  the  former  are 
coiitly,  or  even  inaccessible,  the  others  are  jiiveii  fncly, 
without  cost,  and  they  are  given  freely  to  all.  ThcCriMtnr 
has  even  empowered  us  to  create  for  ourselves,  and  uliimsl 
wilhuut  labour,  beauty  whii-li  no  art  can  approach,  an<l  no 
price  could  teach  it  to  rival.  We  sow  a  few  seeds  in  a  few 
minutes,  niul  we  become  artists,  under  the  kindness  of  the 
Great  Artist,  producing  pictures,  imperfect  imitations  of 
which  we  must  have  pureliaaed  wil'i  Kold,  as  not  all  the 
gold  of  the  universe  could  have  stimulated  an  arlisl  to 
approach  to  them. — Macculloch. 

Ye  venerable  (jrovcs  !  whose  open  pln<les 

Invito  tlic  inusinjr  waiideior  to  your  slLudi's, 

Ye  birds  1  wlioso  honied  notes  onthiiil  the  ear, 

A\'uWc  the  biijjlit  morn,  the  durksonie  i'vciiing  cheer, 

Y'e  fountains  !  niiinnuriii;;  music  us  ye  ilow, 

Ye  flowera  !  that  on  their  imqile  in:ii;,'ins  ^'ow, 

Y'c  winds  ;  that  o'er  those  llowei-s  soft  breulhing  pliy. 

Calm  the  hot  sky,  ami  luiliynte  the  diiy  ;— 

Tuke  me,  O  take  nie  to  your  lovi'd  retreats  ; 

All,  iJl  conspire  to  liless  nie  w  iih  your  sweets. 

Here  in  your  soft  enclosure  let  me  prove 

The  shade  and  sihiico  of  the  life  1  love  I 

Not  idle  here; — for,  as  i  rove  alon;.', 

I  form  the  verge,  and  nie<litiile  the  song  ; 

Or  mend  my  mind  by  what  the  wise  luivo  tanght, 

Studious  to  he  the  very  thing  I  ought. 

Here  will  I  lagle  the  blessings  ot  content. 

No  liope  slmll  flatter,  and  no  feiu'  tonnunt : 

I'liliko  the  s»'a,  the  sjiort  of  eviry  wind. 

Ami  rich  with  wrecks,  the  ruin  of  mankind, 

.My  life  an  honest,  humble  praise  Hhall  claim. 

As  the  small  stream,  scarce  honoured  with  a  name, 

AVIioKO  gladdening  wuten,  through  my  garden  play, 

(live  a  few  flowers  to  smile,  then  glide  away. 

Ilisiiop  Iluan. 


TrtK  best  foundation  of  peace  of  mind  is  the  testimony  of 
conscience  :  a  sense  not  of  perfect  innocence,  and  of  ths 
merit  of  works,  which  would  tic  vanity,  arroganee,  and  a 
folly  ;  hut  a  sense  of  having  lived  beliire  God,  in  sincerity 
and  without  liy|KM;ri»y, — without  wilful,  deliberate,  presump- 
tuous, and  continual  disobedience. — Akchdkacon  Joktin. 

LONDON! 
JOHN  •WILLIAM  PARKEB.  WEST  STRAND. 
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•aU  bf  all  BtwkaalWn  and  Niwirenaan  id  tba  Klafdon. 
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On  the  southern  coast  of  Devonshire  is  situated  a 
bay,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  shore  surround- 
ing it.  This  is  called  Torbay,  and  constitutes  a  sheet 
of  water  nearly  quadrangular,  being  about  five  miles 
broad  from  north  to  south,  and  about  four  miles  in 
depth  from  east  to  west,  the  bay  looking  out  directly 
eastward,  and  being  overlooked  on  the  north  by  Tor- 
quay, on  the  south  by  Brixham,  and  on  the  west  by 
Paignton. 

Torbay  is  deemed  one  of  the  finest  roadsteads  on  the 
British  coast.  Vespasian  is  said  to  have  landed  here 
when  he  came  over  to  attack  Arviragus,  king  of 
Britain.  William  the  Third  entered  Torbay.  with  his 
fleet  under  Admiral  Herbert,  and  landed  at  Brixham, 
Nov.  4,  16ti8.  At  the  period  of  the  revolutionary 
war  in  France,  Torbay  became  frequently  a  place  of 
importance,  from  being  a  rendezvous  of  the  British 
fleets;  and  at  a  subsequent  period  Bonaparte  was 
brought  a  prisoner  into  Torbay,  on  board  the  Belle- 
rophon,  July  24,  181a. 

The  word  "tor"  which  frequently  occurs  in  Devon 
topography,  was  a  Celtic  name  for  a  beacon  or  fire- 
tower,  and  became  in  time  applied  to  the  hills  upon 
which  the  bea:ons  were  erected  :  such  was  the  case 
with  High  Tor,  South  Brent  Tor,  Three-barrow  Tor, 
Sharp  Tor,  Hamil Tor,  and  Tor-Mohun.  Tor-Mohun 
is  situated  not  far  from  Torquay,  and  gives  its  name 
to  a  small  village,  as  well  as  to  the  parish  which  con- 

VoL.  XVI. 


tAins  Torquay  :  this,  then,  is  the  circumttance  which 
gives  rise  to  the  names  of  Torbay  and  Torquay.  The 
manor  of  Tor-Mohun  was  originally  called  Tor- 
Brewer,  from  a  distinquishcd  family  of  that  name, 
who  possessed  the  manor  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  By  a  marriage  between  the  families  of 
Brewer  and  Moliun,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 
the  manor  acquired  the  title  which  it  has  ever  since 
borne ;  and  Torquay  has  gradually  grown  up  in  the 
manor. 

Torquay  is  eminently  calculated  for  a  watering  place 
where  invalids  can  sojourn  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health  ;  and  it  has  consequently  acquired  those  con- 
veniences which  never  fail  to  follow  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. There  are  two  or  three  excellent  hotels 
erected  directly  in  front  of  the  sea.  A  market  was 
some  years  ago  built  by  Sir  L.  V.  Palk,  Bart.,  in  which 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  meat,  fish,  poultry,  vege- 
tables, &c.,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  :  the  fish,  in  par- 
ticular, is  good,  abundant,  and  cheap,  and  is  brought 
from  Brixham,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay.  There  is 
an  asscrnbly  room  adjoining  the  Royal  Hotel,  in  which 
balls,  assemblies,  public  meetings,  concerts,  &c.,  are 
held.  Besides  two  or  three  libraries,  there  is  a  book- 
society,  and  other  means  of  extending  literary  amuse- 
ment. At  the  extremity  of  the  pier  are  situated  the 
baths,  erected  by  a  medical  practitioner  of  Torquay, 
who  is  their  proprietor.  The  Ma  water  ebbs  and  flows 
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with  the  tid«,  through  the  wall  of  the  pier  into  a 
spacious  rc»crvoir,  from  whence  it  i«  pumped  for  uw 
intu  the  cittcra*  of  the  bath*  :  by  thi«  arrangement, 
ac>-watrr  i»  |in>cured  freed  from  sea-weed  and  other 
ii  -.      Many    institutions    of    a    praiseworthy 

I  have  sprung   up  in  Torquay  ;   such  as  the 

Toimiu)  Society  lor  the  Diffusion  of  Relipious  and  Use- 
ful KnowUiige  J  the  Torquay  Drancb  Association,  in 
connexion  with  the  Society  for  Educating  the  Poor  of 
Newfoundland  ;  the  national  schools,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  children  on  Dr.  Bell's  system  ;  Sunday 
•chuols,  not  connected  with  the  national  schools ;  a 
society  for  clothing  p<M>r  children,  on  the  payment  of 
one  penny  per  week  for  each  child  ;  a  general  fund  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  case  of  sickuesa,  lussea,  or  severe 
distress  j  and  others  which  we  cannot  here  enumerate. 

There  is  no  church,  properly  so  called,  at  Torquay; 
but  Tor-Mohun  church  is  situated  within  walking 
distance  of  the  town,  and  has  divine  service  performed 
in  It  twice  every  Sunday  :  it  is  a  plain  and  simple 
building,  about  70  feel  long,  by  A'2  wide,  with  two 
Bisirs  coiiiiiiunicating  with  a  nave  by  four  arches  :  the 
•injruig  gallery  bear*  the  date  17C0;  and  panels  are 
oriiuiiieiited  with  heraldic  shields  of  some  of  the  dis- 
tinquished  families  who  have  lived  near  the  spot :  this 
church  is  a  [Hirpetual  curacy.  At  Torquay  is  a  chapel 
belong  to  the  national  establishment,  being  properly 
a  cliapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  church  at  Tor-Mohun, 
of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking ;  it  is  a  plain, 
unornamented   building. 

It  is  chiefly  the  lovely  situation  of  Torquay  that  has 
brought  it  into  note  ;  for  there  are  but  few  other  cir- 
cumstances likely  to  give  it  eminence.  The  salubrity 
of  the  town  arises  from  its  peculiar  position.  It  is 
completely  sheltered,  on  the  north-east  and  west,  by 
hills  of  very  considerable  elevation,  on  the  declivities 
of  which  are  detached  houses  and  terraces,  some  ot 
them  very  handsome  buildings  ;  and  the  heights  on 
which  they  are  situated  being  richly  clothed  with 
W(M>d,  their  appearance  is  very  picturesque.  About 
fifty  years  ago,  Torquay  was  only  an  insignificant 
fishing  village  ;  but  the  beauty  of  its  situation  led  to 
various  improvements  which  have  gradually  con- 
verted it  into  a  fashionable  watering-place.  The  first 
of  these  improvements  was  the  construction  of  a 
pier,  for  which  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtain<^, 
through  the  iiistrumeiitality  of  Sir  L.  V.  Pulli,  to 
whom  the  town  IS  otherwise  indebted:  the  pier  was 
commenced  in  I8UI,  and  fini.shed  in  1807.  Since 
that  period,  another  pier  has  bwn  constructed,  by 
which  a  secure  basin  has  betti  formed,  500  feet  long 
•nd  300  broad.  Tor(|uay  has  a  trifling  share  in  the 
Newfoundland  fishery,  and  possesses  also  a  few 
coasting  Vessels. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Torquay  is  a  remarkable 
cavern,  which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atteiitiim. 
This  cavern,  which  is  called  Kent's  Cavern,  is  about 
500  feet  in  length,  and  stalactites  are  observed  bang- 
ing from  the  r(«if  in  the  most  graceful  forms  ;  but 
what  is  of  more  importance  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
is,  that  organic  reinuins  of  animals,  belonging  to 
Species  no  longer  existing  in  F'liglaiid,  have  been  found 
here.  Several  scientific  gentlemen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood drew  attention  to  this  circumstance,  and  after- 
wards Dr.  Buckland  visited  the  spot.  The  remains 
of  the  hya:iia  are  very  abundant ;  and  there  arc 
numerous  bones  of  the  ele|ihBiit,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
elk,  the  tiger,  and  many  smaller  animals,  particularly 
aonie  belonging  to  the  tribe  Rodmtia.  A  large  number 
of  teeth  have  l)een  pn>cured,  in  various  stages  of  their 
growth.  There  seems  to  be  reason  for  ttiiiiking  that 
there  arc  many  other  caverns  vcl  andiscovercd  in  the 
tieighboutUoud  of  Torquay. 


The  qualifications  of  Torquay,  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence fur  invalids,  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
physicians,  one  of  whom,  Dr.  Clarke,  has  stated  at 
some  length  his  opinions  on  this  point.  According  to 
him,  the  general  character  of  the  climate  of  this  coast 
is  soft  and  humid  ;  but  that  Torquay  is  drier  thaa 
most  other  places  on  the  coast,  and  almost  entirely 
free  from  fogs.  This  drier  state  of  the  atmosphere 
he  attributes  in  part  to  the  vicinity  of  lime-stone 
rocks,  and  partly  from  its  position  between  the  two 
streams,  the  Dart,  and  the  Teign,  by  which  the  rain  is 
in  some  degree  attracted.  Not  only  Torquay,  but  a 
beautiful  tract  of  country  near  it,  is  completely 
sheltered  from  the  cutting  winds  which  are  so  danger- 
ous to  invalids.  The  mildness  and  softness  of  a  south- 
western aspect  are  possessed  by  Torquay  in  a  peculiar 
degree.     Dr.  Clarke  observes : — 

What  may  be  the  real  estimation  in  which  the  rlimate 
ought  to  be  held  in  consuniplivo  com|ilaiiits,  and  whut  incy 
be  its  absolute  effect  upon  these,  I  have  much  dillieulty  in 
saying;  but  this  I  may  venture  to  advance,  that  as  the 
invaliil  will  bo  exposed  to  less  rigorous  coltl.  and  fur  a 
shorter  season  will  have  more  hours  of  fine  weather,  and 
consequently  more  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  he  ^ives  him- 
self a  better  chance  by  passing  the  winter  here  lli^n  in  any 
more  northern  part  of  our  island.  To  compare  il  iilso  in 
this  respect  with  the  climate  of  the  southern  cuntineiit  of 
Europe,  is  no  easy  task.  In  the  south  the  invalid  has  fliicr 
days,  and  drier  air,  and  mure  constant  weather;  but  the 
transitions  of  temperature,  though  less  frequent,  are  more 
considerable.  In  the  i\\^\\l,  1  believe,  invalids  are  ofien 
ex|>osed  to  severer  cold  than  here ;  and  this  arises  partly 
from  the  great  range  of  temperature,  and  partly  from  the 
iraperfecl  manner  tbey  are  protected  from  iliccold  at  night, 
by  the  bad  arrangement  uf  the  bouses,  cbiiune)s,  &c. 

There  is  a  very  favourite  excursion  for  persons  re- 
siding in  or  visiting  Torquay.  This  is  to  proceed  from 
Torquay  to  Totness  ;  then  down  the  river  Dart  to 
Dartmouth  ;  cross  from  Dartmouth  to  Brixhain  ;  and 
finally  skirt  the  whole  of  Torbay  from  Brixbain  to 
Torquay.  From  Torquay  to  Totness  is  about  ten  miles. 
This  last-mentioned  place  is  of  great  antiquity,  being 
celebrated  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  of 
Britain :  it  was  formerly  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
had  f<mr  gateways,  the  eastern  and  northern  of  which 
are  still  nearly  entire.  From  Totness,  pleasure-boats 
go  down  the  river  Dart  to  Dartmouth,  a  sea-port  town 
of  considerable  importance.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Dart  is  the  town  of  Kingswear; 
and  from  thence  to  Brixham  is  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles  and  half.  Brixham  is  one  of  the  roost 
considerable  fishing  towns  on  the  southern  coast. 
Upwards  of  one  thousand  men  and  boys,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  vessels,  are  employed  here  in  the 
fishing  and  coasting  trades,  chiefly  the  former.  Turbot, 
soles,  plaice,  whiting,  mackerel,  thornback,  gurnet, 
flounders,  and  many  other  kinds  of  fish,  are  caught, 
and  sent  to  the  Exeter,  Bath,  Bristol,  and  London 
markets.  The  weekly  returns  fnim  this  trade  alone 
are  said  frequently  to  amount  to  1000/.  per  week  : 
and  it  is  probable  that  when  the  railway  system  is 
brought  more  completely  into  operation,  the  fishing 
trade  will  still  further  increase,  on  account  of  the 
facility  of  conveying  the  fish  inland.  About  one 
quarter  of  the  manor  of  Brixham  belongs  to  some  of 
the  fishermen  of  the  place.  We  said  in  a  former 
paragraph  that  it  was  at  Brixham  that  William 
the  Third  landed,  in  1 688.  On  that  occasion  a  curious 
address  was  presented  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  ia 
the  following  words : 

And  please  your  Majesty  King  William. 
You're  weleonic  to  Brixlmm  quay, 
To  eat  Buekhurn  and  drink  tea 
Along  with  we, 
And  please  your  Msjesty  King  William. 
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The  "  buckhom"  here  alluded  to,  Ii  a  provincini 
nnmc  for  drit-d  whitine. — aiming  being  a  very  abun- 
dant finli  on  the  neigliboiiring  coant. 

Lciiviiig  the  port  of  Brixhum,  we  coait  the  bay, 
from  thence  to  Paignton,  a  »pot  much  celcbrati-d  tor 
the  fertility  of  ita  loil.  The  manor  of  Paignton 
bi-longcd,  befort;  the  Norman  conqneit,  to  the  tee  of 
Exeter,  and  was  a  favourite  resort  of  many  of  the 
biahopii,  who  had  a  palueo  here  :  thi»  palace  is  now 
in  ruins,  a  short  distance  from  the  church,  and  com- 
pletely covered  with  ivy.  The  church  is  a  handaurae 
edifice,  with  a  fine  Norman  doorway.  , 

From  Puignton,  a  road  leads  through  Tor-Mohun  to 
Torquay,  pasting  at  the  hack  of  Tor- Abbey.  This  an- 
cient building  Ih  now  the  teat  of  G.  H.  Carey,  Esq., 
in  whoso  lainily  it  has  remained  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. The  building  consists  of  a  centre  and  two 
wings,  the  western  being  cimnectod  with  a  castellated 
gateway,  with  octagonal  towers  and  battlement*.  This 
was  an  old  monastery  founded  by  William  Lord 
Brewer,  in  I  I'jC);  and  was  the  best  endowed  monastery 
of  the  Augustine  order  in  England.  There  was  a 
reg^ular  successitm  of  abbots  from  Adam,  canon  of 
Welbeck,  who  first  settled  here  in  119(i,  to  Simon 
Rede,  the  last  abbot,  who  surrendered  the  revenues 
to  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  received  a  pension  of  66/. 
13ir.  -Id.  per  auuum. 
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GARDEN  HERBS.  TV. 

Sack,  (Salvia.) 

Common  garden  sage  is  a  hardy,  well-known  perennial 
plant,  very  full  of  stalks,  four-square,  and  of  a  woody 
Mubstunce,  with  whitish,  wrinkled  leaves,  whiih  possess 
peculiar  but  not  unpleasiiig  smell.  At  the  top  of 
the  branches  appear  insignificant  purplish  flowers, 
in  the  place  of  which  follow  small  black  seeds,  con- 
tained in  husks.  Sage  was  brought  to  this  country 
from  the  south  of  Europe,  about  the  year  1573,  and 
t<K)n  became  extensively  cultivated.  The  family  to 
which  it  belongs  is  a  very  large  one,  containing  a 
great  number  i>f  herbs  and  under-shrubs,  which  are 
found  ditTnsed  over  a  large  portion  of  the  earth.  Of 
these  some  are  highly  ornamental,  and  are  ranked 
among  our  most  beautiful  greenhouse  plants.  They 
possess  the  advantage,  in  common  with  the  humbler 
members  of  the  same  family,  of  being  easily  propagated 
by  cuttings.  There  are  also  the  meadow-sage,  and  the 
wild  clary,  common  to  our  own  soil ;  and  in  our 
gardens  we  frequently  cultivate  the  variegated  sage, 
thus  spoken  of  by  Gerard.  "  We  have  in  our  gardens 
a  kind  of  sage,  the  leaves  whereof  are  reddish  ;  part  of 
those  red  leaves  are  striped  with  white,  others  mixed 
vrith  white,  green,  and  red,  even  as  Nature  lists  to 
play  with  such  plants.  This  elegant  variety  is  called 
Salvia  variegala  elegans,  variegated,  or  painted  sage." 

Common  sage  has  a  powerful  and  fragrant  smell, 
and  a  wurm  aromatic  taste  :  it  received  its  name  of 
sage  from  the  French  word  sage  (wise,)  on  account  of 
the  property  ascribed  to  it  of  strengthening  the 
memory,  and  thus  making  people  wise ;  while  the 
name  of  salvia,  applied  to  the  whole  genus,  is  derived 
from  the  word  salvus,  and  denotes  the  healing  proper- 
ties of  the  herb. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  various  uses  to  which 
sage  was  applied  in  former  days,  and  the  low  estima- 
tion iu  which  it  is  held  at  the  present  time.  Then  it 
■was  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  nearly  all  the 
diseases  the  flesh  is  heir  to,  so  that  it  was  said,  "  Why 
should  a  man  die,  while  he  has  sage  in  his  garden  ?" 
noto  we  scarcely  hear  of  it  except  as  a  seasoning  for 
Strong  meats,  sausages,  ducks,  &c. 


Some  of  th^  nn^flleinal  n«M  n(  •«•*,  aeeorfUn^  ta 
the  old  wri'  md 

memory,  ih  ■•••« 

who  have  the  palsy,   curini;  coiituippiiou,   turtityiiig 
the  nerves,  removing  tum<iura,  Hr.,  tic. 

No  one  neeil  iluiibl  of  th<>  uliMli>«>ineiie««  nf  ssifK-tle.  f«iT« 

Oernnl.)  l>einK  brewwl  !>«  ii  -i:  u    I  Iu.    w  ili  .<-ai,i  ,ii., 

belunt,     (ptkenard,    %'\ 

Ivavua  of  red  *ma,  (•»>  ~  > 

<li>h,  uriicruiii  it  put  very  qu  >  in 

ihu  Uoitoiiie  uf  llie  ilinb,  tu  k'  .iii4 

a  little  vineitar  sprinkled  upuii    liic   Uaw.-  Ihe 

eoles,  and  so  wrap|>v<l  in  a  liiieri  r|i):iili.  iiiiil  <  hot 

unio  tho  side  of  lliose  thnt  ore  trutibliMl  wiib  a  very  grievous 
itiu-h,  tukelb  away  the  paiiie  presently. 

Culppper  recommends  the  juice  of  sag*  to  be  taken 
in  warm  water,  for  the  relief  of  hoarseness  and  cough, 
and  also  prescribes  it,  together  with  other  "  hot  and 
comforliible  herbs,"  to  be  used  in  baths,  for  the  com- 
fort and  restoration  of  cramped  limbs.  Orpheus  says 
that  three  spoonsful  of  the  juice  of  sage,  taken  fasting 
with  a  little  honey,  *'  doth  prrsenlly  suy  the  spitting 
of  blood  in  them  that  are  in  a  consumption  :"  we 
have  likewise  directions  for  making  sagr-pills,  which 
are  said  to  be  of  almi>st  universal  effii'acy.  The  recigie 
is  as  follows  : — "Take  of  the  seed  of  sage  toasted  at  the 
fire  eight  drachms  ;  of  spikenard  and  ginger,  each  two 
drachms;  of  long-pepper  twelve  drachms;  reduce 
them  to  powder,  and  add  enough  sage-juice  to  make 
them  of  the  proper  consistency.  Make  them  into  pills, 
and  take  a  drachm  of  them  every  night  and  morning." 

The  odour  of  sage,  when  inhaled  for  a  considerable 
time,  produces  a  feeling  of  intoxication.  Dr.  James 
tells  us,  that  on  examining  this  plant  on  an  empty 
stomach,  he  found  himself  almost  drunk  with  the 
smell  of  it.  This  herb,  together  with  all  the  other 
species  of  sage,  has  something  of  the  nature  oT  the 
Quercus,  or  oak,  and  is  therefore  astringent  and  exci- 
ting to  the  nerves.  Boerhaave  affirms  that  persons 
who  have  for  years  together  laboured  under  an  infir- 
mity or  debility  of  the  stomach,  have  received  great 
benefit  from  taking  the  conserve  of  sage.  The 
aromatic  oil  of  sage  is  said  to  be  good  for  rheumatic 
complaints.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  in  water  is  of 
a  deep  colour,  similar  to  tea,  and  ink  may  be  made 
with  it,  as  well  as  with  gulls.  In  the  Levant,  large 
galls  were  seen  by  Tournefort,  growing  on  the  sage, 
which  were  caused  by  the  punctures  of  insects  ;  these 
galls  are  firm,  fleshy,  semi-transparent  tumours, 
swelling  out  from  the  branches  of  the  plant,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  oak- 
apples,  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect  of  the  Cynipt 
genus.  They  form  an  article  of  ordinary  sale  in  the 
markets,  and  are  called  sage-apples.  When  preserved 
with  sugar,  these  apples  are  regarded  as  a  great  deli- 
cacy. Dr  Clarke  was  regaled  with  them  by  the  Eng- 
lish consul,  at  the  island  of  Syros.  and  speaks  highly 
of  their  excellent  flavour.  The  plant  which  is  subject 
to  these  excrescences  is  much  larger  than  the  common 
sage,  and  has  a  more  powerful  smell.  It  grows  abund- 
antly in  several  <.  f  the  Greek  islands,  and  attains  the 
size  of  a  small  shrub. 

Sage  tea  has  been  used  as  a  gargle  for  the  mouth 
and  throat,  and  is  said  to  preserve  the  gums  from 
scorbutic  complaints,  and  to  fasten  Iihjsc  teeth. 

Sa^e  cheese  was  formerly  held  in  high  esteem,  but 
is  now  comparatively  rare.  For  a  cheese  of  the 
ordinary  size  weighing  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds, 
two  good  handsful  of  green  sage,  half  a  handful  of 
parsley,  and  half  a  handful  of  marigold  leaves  were 
bruiseil  and  infused  all  night  in  a  sulhcient  quantity 
of  milk,  to  extract  their  colour.  This  coloured  milk 
was  mixed  with  about  a  third  part  of  the  milk  in- 
tended for  curding,  and  the  milk  thus  coloured  was 
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kept  separate  froni  the  rert  during  the  jiTocetses  of 
coagulation,  draining,  scalding,  Jtc.  When  the  pure 
cunl  an<l  the  preen  curd  were  eaeh  minutely  broken 
\i|i  nnd  ready  to  be  put  into  the  vat,  the  dniry-wo- 
I'd  the  green  curd  into  regtdar  i!.  ■" 

•  with  the  white,  Bcconiinff  to  her  • 
'I'm  vir  wiKKien  moulds  are  »iv  made  Ufo  i»t  lU 

forming  the   pattern.     In    (..  -hire    this  sort 

of  cheese  is  stdl  made,  and  the  coiuluding  proceas  is 
as  follows.  When  the  curd  is  U>  be  put  into  the  vat, 
the  designs,  or  pieces  of  green  curtl  are  placed  first  at 
the  bottom.  The  vhitc  curd  is  then  crumbled  over 
and  between  them.  As  the  vat  fills,  the  pattern  is 
lormed  at  the  sides  in  green  curd,  and  lastly  at  the 
top,  when  the  cheese  is  subjected  to  the  usual  pressure. 

The  lined  leaves  of  sage  are  si>  highly  esteemed  by 
tbe  Chinese,  as  a  substitute  for  tee,  that  they  have 
f;  <1    astonishment    at   the   taste   of 

I  iring  the  product  of  the  tea-plant, 

ami  Uikiug  such  long  voyages  to  procure  it,  when 
they  have  a  herb  of  such  superior  flavour  in  their  own 
count  rj'.  The  Dutch  traders  have  long  been  in  the 
habit,  therefore,  of  transmitting  to  China  great 
quantities  of  sage  in  a  dried  state,  tbe  growth  of  their 
own  country,  and  also  of  the  south  of  France  ;  this 
they  send  out  in  cases,  and  get  in  exchange  for  every 
pound  of  sage,  four  pounds  of  tea. 

SagL-  may  be  raised  from  seed  or  from  slips.  When 
dried  for  winter  use,  it  should  be  cut  before  it  comes 
into  blo'som ;  this  should  be  observed  also  with 
re«pect  to  the  other  herbs. 


ON  PROPORTIONAL  COMPASSES. 

Thr  word  compost  has  many  significations,  even  if  we 
confine  its  use  to  instruments  employed  for  scientific 
purposes.  For  instance,  there  is  the  mariner's  steering- 
compass,  that  invaluable  piece  of  magnetised  steel, 
vrhich  enables  him  to  determine  towards  what  quarter 
of  the  horizim  he  his  steering  bis  ship.  There  is  the 
azimuth-compass,  employed  in  nautical  astronomy  ns 
a  check  upon  the  steering-compass  j  as  well  as  pocket- 
compasses,  which  give  a  proximate  intimation  to  lund- 
travellers,  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  travelling.  All 
these  owe  their  efficacy  to  the  fact  of  the  poles  or  ex- 
tremities of  a  magnet  being  attracted  towards  certain 
spots  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemisphere  of  the 
earth. 

But  the  word  compost,  or  compasses,  used  with  re- 
ference to  drawing,  geometry,  perspective,  and  such 
like  sciences,  refers  to  a  very  different  kind  of  iustru- 
nent ;  such  as  is  used  to  take  the  compass  or  dimen- 
sions of  a  line,  superfices,  or  solid  ;  and  of  these  there 
are  Tarions  sorts.  The  common  compasses  consist  of 
two  sharp-pointed  branches  or  legs  of  iron  or  brass, 
with  a  convenience  for  replacing  one  of  these  legs 
with  another,  containing  a  pen  or  a  pencil-case.  7V«a«- 
fular  compasses  have  an  extra  leg,  and  arc  employed 
to  take  three  points  at  once.  Beam-compasses  consist 
of  a  long  beam  or  branch,  carrying  two  brass  cursors 
or  sliders,  to  which  may  be  fixed  a  pencil,  pen,  &c. 
These  are  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  large  arcs,  and 
taking  off  divisions  with  great  exactness.  Clockmakers 
compasses  are  joined  like  the  common  compasses,  with 
a  quadrant  or  bow  so  adjusUd,  as  to  keep  the  instru- 
ment firm  at  any  degree  of  opening.  Cylindrical  and 
tphrrical  compasses  consist  of  four  branches  joined  in 
a  centre,  two  of  which  are  circular,  and  two  flat,  a 
Uttle  bent  on  the  ends  :  their  Qse  is  to  take  the  dia- 
mitrr  or  tliickncsa  of  round  bodies,  such  as  cannons, 
pipes,  he.  Elliptic  compasses  are  an  ingenious  ctmtriv- 
viutce  for  drawing  an  ellipse,  Sj>ri»g-compasiet  hava  a 


stout  spring  to  keep  tliera  open  at  any  desired  point, 
PRoroRTioNAl.  compasses,  a  contrivance  for  perform- 
ing certain  problems  in  proportion.  It  is  to  this  lost 
that  wc  shall  direct  our  attention. 


Fig.l 


Proportional  compasses  are  intended  for  the  perform- 
ance of  what  we  may  perhaps  call  "  practical  arith- 
metic." For  instance  ;  suppose  n  draughtsman 
were  copying  a  drawing  on  a  reduced  scale,  and 
that,  in  the  original  there  was  a  range  of  twenty 
windows  occupying  a  space  of  seven  inches,  and  that 
he  wished  to  represent  the  sunie  range  within  a  space 
of  three  inches.  It  would  be  tedious  to  make  the 
corresponding  calculation  by  arithmetic  (that  is,  i'<  of 
seven  inches,  and  t«  of  three  inches),  and  then  esti- 
mate the  ascertained  distance  by  a  common  rule 
divided  into  feet  and  inches  :  such  a  plan  would  be 
neither  easy  nor  expeditious.  But  with  the  propor- 
tional compasses  it  could  be  effected  with  much  ease. 
Again,  suppose  wc  wished  to  divide  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  into  sevi  n  eijual  parts,  or,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  to  inscribe  a  polygon  of  seven  sides  within 
the  circle.  To  effect  this  by  common  methods,  we 
must  see  how  many  degrees  are  included  in  an  arc 
of  a  circle  equal  to  one  seventh  of  the  whole  circum- 
ference :  this  is  a  fractional  number  lietween  fifty-one 
and  fifty-two  :  we  then,  by  means  of  a  protractor,  or 
some  similar  graduated  iu!>trument,  lay  off  that  dis- 
tance seven  times  in  succession,  by  which  we  obtain 
seven  equidistant  points  in  the  circumference  of  the 
circle.  But  with  the  proportional  compasses,  this 
complex  process  is  much  shortened.  There  are  also 
other  purposes  which  this  instrument  answers  ;  but  of 
these  we  shall  speak  presently  :  what  we  have  already 
said  will  show  that  there  is  much  practical  utility  in 
the  instrument. 

Proportional  compasses  differ  from  tbe  common 
compasses  in  having  the  joint  between  or  midway, 
instead  of  at  one  end  of  each  leg,  and  also  in  having 
the  joint  moveable  to  any  different  distances  from 
either  end.  On  one  of  the  two  elliptical  legs  arc 
marked  certain  scales,  which  appear  ijt  fig.  !•     The 
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I'ompassfR  contiflt  of  these  two  leg*  of  bnuis,  each 
having  ixiinta  uf  vtccl  at  both  extremitirt  j  and  thrw' 
Iep;s,  whi'ii  closed,  lie  tipori  rach  other  tio  nicely  as  to 
appear  hut  one.  They  cosily  open,  and  move  upon  a 
centre  A,  which  i<  itRcIf  niovrulile  in  n  hollow  caual 
cut  through  the  length  of  the  Icg^.  To  tliii  centre  is 
fixed  two  sliding  pieces,  each  one  wurkin(;  in  a  dovc- 
tuili'd  groove  in  the  sides  of  the  slits  in  the  legs  :  a 
fine  line  is  drawn  on  the  sliding;  piece,  to  serve  as  an 
index.  A  nut  and  screw  arc  attached  to  a  ;  so  that 
when  the  compasses  arc  rightly  adjusted,  the  two  legs 
can  be  fixed  firmly  together.  On  one  half  of  one  of 
the  legs  is  a  graduated  scale  called  linf$:  these  serve 
to  divide  two  unequal  lines  into  the  same  number  of 
parts,  (as  in  the  case  of  the  range  of  windows  before 
alluded  to.)  This  scale  is  numbered  from  one  to  ten 
or  twelve.  Suppose  we  wanted  to  represent  a  par- 
ticular line  in  a  drawing  by  one  half  the  same 
length — that  is  where  the  length  is  divided  by 
two.  We  close  the  compos.scs,  and  move  the  nut  and 
sliding-piece,  until  the  index-mark  exactly  coincides 
with  fig.  2 — (which  is  the  position  in  our  cut). 
It  will  now  be  found  that  the  two  lower  ends,  b  c,  are 
twice  as  far  apart  as  the  two  upper  ends,  be ;  so  that  if 
the  lower  ends  be  opened  to  the  extent  of  the  line  in 
the  original  design,  the  upper  ends  will  show  the  ex- 
tent which  the  line  is  to  occupy  in  the  second  design. 
If  the  new  line  is  to  be  only  one  third  of  the  original, 
the  screw  is  to  be  fixed  at  3  :  if  one  fourth,  at  4,  if  one 
fifth,  at  5,  and  so  on. 

The  same  scale  is  also  useful  in  dividing  a  given 
ne  into  a  given  number  of  parts.  Let  the  opening 
the  lower  points,  n  c,  represent  the  given  line.  If 
e  screw  be  now  fixed  at  2,  the  openings  of  the  upper 
)ints,  4  c,  will  divide  the  line  into  two,  or  will  be  half 
the  length  of  the  given  line :  if  at  3,  it  will  divide  the 
given  line  into  three  parts ;  if  at  4,  into  four  parts, 
and  so  on  for  the  others.  The  cross-piece,  a  a,  is  in- 
tended to  facilitate  the  /fxiny  of  the  legs  at  any 
required  opening.  Before  moving  the  joint,  a,  to  a 
fresh  division  on  the  scale,  the  legs  of  the  compasses 
most  be  re-laid  one  upon  the  other.  There  is  a  nick 
at  the  lower  parts  of  the  brass  elUpses,  which  serves 
to  show  when  the  legs  coincide. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  principle  on  which  this 
instrument  acts  in  the  case  of  lines,  is  that  of  similar 
triangles,  where  the  bases  are  to  each  other  as  their 
sides.  In  figure  e  (fig.  2.)  the  joint,  a,  in  fig.  1  is  sup- 
j.    .  po.?ed  to  be  at  the  centre,  thereby 

/  '  "„  .  making  the  triangles  equal  and 
similar;  but  in  the  next  figure 
the  joint,  a,  is  higher  up,  and 
makes  the  triangles  only  similar, 
and  the  base,  b  a,  only  a  certain 
part  of  the  base,  d  c. 

Another  scale,  usually  marked 
on  one  of  the  legs,  is  called  a 
scale  o(  circles,  or  of  polygons,  the 
intention  of  which  is  to  facilitate 
the  division  of  a  circle,  or  rather 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  into  any  number 
of  equal  parts.  This  scale  is  usually  marked  from 
six  to  about  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  enables  a 
draughtsman  to  inscribe  within  a  moderate-sized  cir- 
cle a  polygon  of  any  number  of  sides  from  six  to 
twenty.  The  principle  on  which  the  graduations  on 
this  scale  are  made,  depends  on  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  radius  of  a  circle,  and  the  length  of  the  side 
of  a  polygon  inscribed  within  that  circle.  As  the 
number  of  sides  in  the  polygon  increases,  so  does  the 
length  of  the  side  decrease  ;  the  degree  on  the  scale, 
therefore,  at  which  we  must  fix  the  index  attached  to 
tbe  central  screw,  depends  upon  the  number  of  sides 


contained  in  tb«  polygon  which  we  desire  to  inscribtt 

will     -  n  circle.      Wchave,  thi-t    "  the 

rar  circle  in  one  end  of  ih**  •■a 

we  have  lixid   the   screw   at    ll.'  ,cr 

which  rcpreicnts  the  number  i>:  <-d 

polygon  ;  and,  in  the  other  cml  ;ik 

of  each  side  of  the   polygon,    li  ;  .  atd 

this  length,  :  .tjoa  is  eaiiy. 

Another  •>■  I'lently  engraved  on  proportional 

compasses,  is  the  scale  of  areas  or  superficies.  This 
scale  is  constructed  on  the  principle,  that  similsf 
areas  are  to  each  other  as  the  s<|uares  of  their  lik« 
sides.  If,  therefore,  the  index  attached  to  the  screw 
be  placed  against  the  figure  2  in  the  scale  uf  areas, 
the  distance  between  the  upper,  or  least  open  points, 
will  be  the  side  of  a  plane  whose  area  is  1 ;  while  the 
distance  of  the  lower,  or  most  open  point,  will  be  like 
the  side  of  a  plane  wh^ise  area  ix  2.  If  the  index  be 
placed  at  3,  4,  5,  &c.,  ler 

points  will  be  at  a  di^;  i  a 

plane  whose  area  is  3,  I,  j,  <«.c.,  winle  llic  upper  points 
will  be  at  a  distance  respecting  the  like  side  uf  a 
plane  whose  area  is  1. 

Sometimes  also  this  sort  of  compasses  is  provided 
with  a  scale  of  solids  or  cubic  contents,  constructed  oa 
this  principle, — that  all  solids  arc  to  each  other  as  the 
cubes  of  their  sides  or  diameter.  If,  therefore,  the 
index  be  fixed  at  2  on  the  scale  of  solids,  the  small 
opening  of  the  compass  will  be  equal  to  the  side  of  a 
solid  whose  cubic  content  is  1,  and  the  large  opening 
of  the  compasses  equal  to  the  side  of  a  solid  whose 
contents  equal  2  ;  and  so  on  for  other  propxn-tioos. 
The  application  ot  this  scale  need  not  be  confined  to 
figures  of  a  cubical  or  parallelopipcdon  furui;  it  may 
also  apply  to  spheres.  Suppose  we  have  a  spherical 
bullet  which  weighs  one  ounce,  and  we  want  tu  ascer- 
tain what  must  be  the  diameter  of  a  bullet  which 
would  weigh  ten  ounces  : — We  make  the  smaller 
opening  of  the  compasses  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
smaller  bullet:  we  fix  the  index  at  the  figure  10  on 
the  scale  of  solids  ;  and  we  now  find  that  the  larger 
opening  of  the  compasses  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
a  bullet  which  would  weigh  ten  ounces,  provided  it 
were  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  smaller  bullet ; 
because  the  weight  would  obviously  increase  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  amount  of  solid  matter  in- 
creased, that  matter  remaining  of  the  same  kind. 

There  are  some  proportional  compasses  so  gradu- 
ated a.s  to  assist  in  the  performance  of  many  trigono- 
metrical operations.  They  are  therefore  provided 
with  scales  of  lines,  chords,  sines,  tangents,  and  secants. 
Dut  in  all  these  instances,  a  mode  uf  adjusting  the 
instrument  is  employed,  similar  to  that  which  we  have 
already  described.  The  index  or  screw  is  set  to  the 
number  of  degrees,  dc,  in  the  given  quantity  :  the 
opening  at  one  end  is  adjusted  to  the  given  radius,  and 
the  opening  at  the  other  end  gives  the  required  di- 
mensions of  the  chord,  sine,  tangent,  secant,  &c.,  of 
the  given  angle. 

Since  the  adoption  of  that  useful  little  instmment 
called  the  sector,  the  proportional  compasses  have  not 
been  so  much  employed  as  formerly,  in  performing 
questions  in  trigonometry. 


It  is  certainly  a  great  disparagement  to  virtue,  and  learning 
itself,  that  those  very  things  which  only  make  men  useful 
in  the  world,  should  incline  them  to  leave  it.  This  ought 
never  to  be  sUowod  to  good  men,  unless  the  bad  h»<l  (he 
same  moderation,  and  were  willing  to  follow  them  into  tha 
wilderness.  But  if  one  shall  contend  to  i;ct  out  of  employ- 
ment, while  the  other  strives  to  get  into  it,  the  afTairs  of 
raankinil  arc  like  to  bo  in  so  ill  a  posture,  that  even  the 
good  men  themselves  will  hardlv  be  able  to  enjoy  their  very 
retreat  in  security. — L\fe  of  Cowley. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  A  TAMED  PANTHER. 

Bv  Mns.  BowDiTCB. 

I  AM  induced  to  »end  yoa  some  account  of  a  panther 
which  wk»  in  my  poMntion  for  »cveral  inniithi. 
Hr  and  ancithfr  were  found  when  very  young  in  the 
forrnt.  apparrntly  deserted  by  their  mother.  They 
Mere  taken  to  the  king  of  Aihantee,  in  whose  palace 
tliey  lived  several  weeks,  when  tny  hem,  being  much 
larger  than  his  companion,  suffocated  him  in  a  fit  of 
romping,  and  was  then  sent  to  Mr.  Hutchison,  the 
rrsjileut  hfl  by  Mr.  Bowditi-h  at  Coomassie.  This 
gentleman,  observing  that  the  animal  was  very  docile, 
t»»'ik  p.iins  to  tame  him,  and  in  a  great  measure 
•ucceoded.  When  he  was  about  a  year  old,  Mr  Hut- 
chison returned  to  Cape  Coast,  and  had  him  led 
through  the  country  by  a  chain,  occasionally  letting 
him  Kxise  when  eating  was  going  forward,  when  he 
Would  sit  by  his  mas^'r's  side,  and  receive  his  share 
with  comparative  gentleness.  Once  or  twice  he 
purloined  a  fowl,  but  easily  ga*'e  it  up  to  Mr.  Hutchi- 
son, on  being  allowed  a  portion  of  something  else. 
The  day  of  his  arrival  he  was  placed  in  a  small  court 
leading  to  the  private  rooms  of  the  governor,  and 
»fter  dinner  was  led  by  a  thin  cord  into  the  room, 
where  he  received  our  salutations  with  some  degree 
of  roughness,  but  with  perfect  good-humour.  On  the 
least  encouragement  he  laid  his  paws  upon  our 
ihoulders,  rubbed  his  head  upon  us,  and  his  teeth 
•nd  claws  having  been  filed,  there  was  no  danger  of 
tearinj  our  clothes.  He  was  kept,  in  the  above 
court  for  a  week  or  two,  and  evinced  no  ferocity, 
except  when  one  of  the  servants  tried  to  pull  his 
food  from  him;  he  then  caught  the  offender  by  the 
leg,  and  tore  out  a  piece  of  flesh,  but  he  never  seemed 
to  owe  him  any  ill-will  afterwards.  He  one  morning 
broke  his  cord,  and,  the  cry  being  given,  the  castle 
gates  were  shut,  and  a  chace  commenced.  After 
leading  his  pursuers  two  or  three  times  round  the 
ramparts,  and  knocking  over  a  few  children  by 
bouncing  against  them,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
caught,  and  led  quietly  back  to  his  quarters,  under 
one  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress. 

By  degrees  the  fear  of  him  subsided,  and  orders 
baving  been  given  to  the  sentinels  to  prevent  his 
escape  through  the  gates,  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  go 
where  he  pleased,  and  a  boy  was  appointed  to  prevent 
bim  from  intruding  into  the  apartments  of  the 
officers.  His  keeper,  however,  generally  passed  his 
watch  in  sleeping ;  and  Sai,  as  the  panther  wa<  called, 
■fter  the  royal  giver,  roamed  at  large.  On  one 
occasion  he  f<iund  his  servant  sitting  on  the  step  of  a 
door,  upright,  but  fast  asleep,  when  he  lifted  his  paw, 
gave  him  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  which  laid 
flat,  and  then  sto<id  wagging  his  tail,  as  if  enjoying 
the  mischief  he  had  committed.  He  became  cx- 
C'.-eilingly  attached  to  the  governor,  and  followed  him 
every  where  like  a  dog.  His  favourite  station  was  at 
•  window  of  the  sitting  room,  which  overlooked  the 
whole  town;  there,  standing  on  bis  hind  legs,  his 
furr-paws  resting  on  the  ledge  of  the  window,  and 
bis  chin  laid  between  them,  he  appeared  to  amuse 
himself  with  what  was  passing  beneath.  The  children 
aUo  stood  with  him  at  the  window;  and  one  day, 
finding  his  presence  an  incumbrance,  and  that  they 
could  not  get  their  chairs  close,  they  used  their  united 
efforts  to  pull  him  down  by  the  uil.  He  one  morning 
missed  the  governor,  who  was  settling  a  dispute  in 
the  hall,  and  who  bring  surrounded  by  black  people, 
Was  hidilen  fn>in  the  view  of  his  favourite.  Sal 
wandered  with  a  dejected  look  to  various  parts  of  the 
fortress  in  search  of  him ;  and,  while  absent  on  this 
crraad  the  audience  ccMed,  the  governor  returned  to 


his  private  rooms,  and  seated  liinuclf  at  a  table  to 
write.  Presently  he  heard  a  heavy  step  coining  up 
the  stairs,  and,  raising  his  eyes  to  the  open  door,  he 
beheld  Sui.  At  that  moment  he  gave  hiinself  up  for 
lost,  for  Sal  immediately  sprang  (rom  the  door  on  to 
his  neck.  Instead,  however,  of  devouring  him,  he 
laid  his  head  close  to  the  governor's,  rubbed  his  cheek 
upon  his  shoulder,  wagged  his  tail,  and  tried  to  evince 
his  happiness.  Occasionally,  however,  the  panther 
caused  a  little  alarm  to  the  other  inmates  of  the 
castle,  and  the  poor  woman  who  swept  the  floors, 
or,  to  speak  technically,  the  pra-pra  woman,  was 
made  ill  by  her  fright.  She  was  one  doy  sweeping 
the  boards  of  the  great  hall  with  a  short  broom,  and 
in  an  attitude  nearly  approaching  to  all-fours,  and 
Sa'i,  who  was  hidden  under  one  of  the  stifui,  suddenly 
leaped  upon  her  back,  where  he  stood  in  triumph. 
She  screamed  so  violently  as  to  summon  the  other 
servants,  but  they,  seeing  the  panther,  as  they  thought 
in  the  act  of  swallowing  her,  one  and  ull  scampered 
off  as  quickly  as  possible;  nor  was  she  releatied  till 
the  governor,  who  heard  the  noise,  came  to  her 
assistance.  Strangers  were  naturally  uncomfortable 
when  they  saw  so  powerful  a  beast  at  perfect  liberty, 
and  many  were  the  ridiculous  scenes  which  took 
place,  they  not  liking  to  own  their  alarm,  yet  perfectly 
unable  to  retain  their  composure  in  his  pre-ence. 

This  interesting  animal  was  well  fed  twice  every 
day,  bat  never  given  any  thing  with  life  in  it.  He  stood 
about  two  feet  high,  and  wus  of  a  dark  yellow  colour, 
thickly  spotted  with  black  rosettes,  and  from  the  good 
feeding  and  the  care  taken  to  clean  him,  his  bkin 
shone  like  silk.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
wus  very  animated  and  good  tempered,  and  he  was 
particularly  gentle  to  children  ;  he  woulil  lie  down  on 
the  mats  by  their  side  when  they  slept,  and  even  the 
infant  shared  his  caresses,  and  remained  unhurt. 
During  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Cape  Coast,  I 
wus  much  occupied  by  making  arrangements  tor  my 
departure  from  Africa,  but  generally  visited  my  future 
companion  every  day,  and  we  in  consequence  became 
great  friends  before  we  sailed.  He  was  conveyed  on 
board  the  vessel  in  a  large  wooden  cage,  thickly 
barred  in  the  front  with  iron.  Even  this  confinement 
was  not  deemed  a  sufficient  protection  by  the  canoe 
men*,  who  were  so  alarmed  at  taking  him  from  the 
shore  to  the  vessel,  that,  in  their  confusion,  they 
dropped  cage  and  all  Into  the  sea.  For  a  few  minutes 
I  gave  up  my  poor  panther  as  lost,  but  some  sailors 
jumped  into  a  boat  belonging  to  the  vessel,  and 
dragged  him  out  in  safety.  The  beast  himself  seemed 
himself  completely  subdued  by  his  ducking,  and  us 
no  one  dared  to  open  his  cage  to  dry  it,  he  rolled 
himself  up  in  one  corner,  nor  roused  himself  till  after 
an  interval  of  some  days,  when  he  recognised  my 
voice.  When  I  first  spoke,  he  raised  his  head,  held 
it  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other  to  listen;  and  when 
I  came  fully  into  his  view,  he  jumped  on  his  legs, 
and  appeared  frantic;  he  rolled  himself  over  and 
over,  he  howled,  he  opened  his  enormous  jaws  and 
cried,  and  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  torn  his  cage 
to  pieces.  However,  as  his  violence  subsided,  he 
contented  himself  with  thrusting  his  paws  and  nose 
through  the  bars  of  the  cage,  to  receive  my  caresses. 
I  suspect  that  he  had  suffered  from  aea  sickness,  at 
he  had  apparently  loathed  all  food ;  but,  after  this 
,period,  he  eat  every  thing  that  was  given  to  him. 

The  greatest  treat  that  I  could  bestow  upon  my 
favourite  was  lavender  water.  Mr.  Hutchison  had 
told  me  that,  on  the  way  from  Ashautee,  he  drew  a 
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•oentrd  handkerchief  from   hi*  pocket,   which    wm 

iuiiiu-ilKitcly  irizrd  on  by  the  (mncher,  who  rcduci-d 
it  til  utuins  i  nor  cnuld  lie  venture  to  open  a  bottle  <if 
pcrluine  when  the  aniinul  wum  ncur,  he  was  (O  t-iiKer 
til  cnjiiy  it.  I  indulged  him  twice  u  week  by  inakinii; 
a  Clip  uf  itlfT  paper,  pouring  a  httle  lavender  water 
into  it,  and  giviiif;  it  to  him  through  the  bars  of  hit 
ciinc  ;  he  would  drag  it  to  him  with  great  eagerneai, 
roll  hiinaelt'  over  it,  nor  rent  till  the  imell  hud  evapo- 
rutrd.  By  thii  I  taught  him  to  put  out  his  paws 
without  allowing  hia  nails,  alwuy*  reluning  the  laven- 
der water  till  he  had  drawn  them  back  aguiu  ;  and  in 
a  ihort  time,  he  never,  on  any  occaniuu,  protruded 
his  cluwa  when  offering  me  his  paw. 

We  lay  eight  weeks  in  the  river  Gaboon,  where  he 
bad  plenty  of  excellent  food,  but  was  never  sulf-.-rcd 
to  leave  his  cage,  on  account  of  the  deck  being  always 
filled  with  bluck  strangers,  to  whom  he  hud  a  very 
dccijed  aversion,  although  he  was  perfectly  reconciled 
to  wliite  people.  IIis  iiidigiialion,  however,  was  con- 
•tunlly  excited  by  the  pigi,  when  they  were  sulfiTed 
to  run  past  his  cage  ;  and  the  sight  of  one  of  the 
monkeys  put  him  in  a  complete  fury.  While  ut  anchor 
in  tlio  before-mentioned  river,  an  ourang-outang 
(Simiii  salyrus)  wus  brought  for  sale,  and  lived  three 
duys  on  biiui'd  ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  uncon- 
trolliible  rage  of  the  one,  or  the  agony  of  the  other, 
at  this  meeting.  The  ourang  was  about  three  feet 
high,  and  very  powerful  in  proportion  to  his  size  ;  so 
that  when  he  fled  with  extraordinary  rapidity  from 
the  panther  to  the  further  end  of  the  deck  neither 
men  nor  things  remained  upright  when  they  opposed 
his  progress  :  there  he  took  refuge  iu  a  sail,  and 
although  generally  obedient  to  the  voice  of  his 
master,  force  was  necessary  to  make  him  quit  the 
shelter  of  its  folds.  As  to  the  panther,  his  back 
rose  in  an  arch,  his  tail  was  elevated  and  per- 
fectly stiff,  his  eyes  flashed,  and,  as  he  howled, 
he  showed  his  huge  teeth ;  then,  as  if  forgetting 
the  bars  before  him,  he  tried  to  spring  on  the 
ourang  to  tear  him  to  atoms.  It  was  long  before 
he  recovered  his  tranquillity  ;  day  and  night  he  ap- 
peared to  be  on  the  listen  ;  and  the  approach  of  a 
large  monkey  we  had  on  board,  or  the  intrusion  of  a 
blaik  mail,  brought  a  return  of  his  agitation. 

We  at  length  sailed  for  England,  with  an  ample 
supply  of  provisions ;  but,  unhupjiily,  we  were 
boarded  by  pirates  during  the  voyage,  and  nearly 
reduced  to  starvation.  My  panther  must  have 
peiished  had  it  not  been  for  a  collection  of  more 
than  three  hundred  parrots  with  which  we  sailed 
from  the  river,  and  which  died  very  fast  while  we 
Were  in  the  north- west  trades.  Sui's  allowance  was 
one  per  diem,  but  this  was  so  scanty  a  pittance  that 
he  became  ravenous,  and  hud  not  patience  to  pick  all 
the  feathers  off  before  he  commenced  his  meat.  The 
Misi'quence  was  that  he  became  very  ill,  and  refused 
.  en  this  small  quantity  of  food.  Those  around  tried 
'  persuade  nie  thut  he  suffered  from  the  colder  cli- 
mate ;  but  his  dry  nose  and  paws  convinced  nie  that 
he  was  feverish,  and  I  had  him  taken  out  of  his  cage; 
when,  instead  of  jumping  about  and  enjoying  his 
liberty,  he  lay  down,  and  rested  his  head  uptm  my 
feet.  I  then  made  him  three  pills,  each  containing 
two  grains  of  calomel.  Tlie  boy  who  had  the  charge 
of  him,  and  who  wus  much  attached  to  him,  held  his 
jaws  open,  and  I  pushed  the  mediciae  dowa  his 
throat.  Early  the  next  morning  I  went  to  visit  my 
patient,  and  found  his  guard  sleeping  in  the  cage 
With  him  ;  and  having  administered  a  further  dose  to 
the  invalid.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
perfectly  cured  by  the  evening.  On  the  arrival  of 
the   vessel   iu  the   Loudoa   Docks,    Sal   wus   taken 


ashore,  and  presented  to  the  Dacbese  of  York,  who 
placed   him   in   Kxeter  Change,   to  be  tui  ,,f^ 

till  thi  herself  went  to  Uttlluiids.     He  n-n  re 

for  some  weeks,    and  wui  ttilTcred  t^  .  ji  lUo 

greater   part  of   the    day  without   an.  .».      On 

the  morning  previous  to  the  Ducheu  •  drpurture 
from  town,  she  went  to  visit  her  new  }>rt,  played  with 
him,  and  admired  his  healthy  ap|>earance  and  urnlle 
deportment.  In  the  evening,  when  Her  Koyal 
Highness's  coachman  went  to  take  him  away,  he  wa« 
dead,  in  consequence  of  an  inflummalM'n  mi  )"-  liiii^. 
— Magattne  of  Natural  History. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTUIU-:  OF  SHOT. 
It  would  frequently  excite  surprise,  were  we  to  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  the  vast  extent  of  the  manufactory, 
or  the  intricacy  of  the  machinery,  concerned  in  the 
making  of  a  simple  article.  To  manufacture  u  pin  ur 
a  needle,  for  iiistame,  requires  a  aurcession  of  pro- 
cesses,  the  vattness  of  which  can  only  be  appreciatc^d 
by  those  who  have  attended  closely  to  the  subject; 
and  tlie  same  may  be  said  of  a  variety  of  familiar 
objects  which  wu  have  in  daily  use  All  this  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  large  demand  for  such 
articles.  So  long  as  human  ingenuity  is  lett  unshack- 
led, and  persons  possessing  either  capital,  or  a  power 
of  labour,  are  allowed  to  lay  out  their  wealth  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  so  long  shall  we  sec  a  successive 
train  of  improvement  ia  the  modes  of  producing 
manufactured  articles. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  by  consi- 
dering  the  very  costly  buildings  which  are,  in  our  own 
day.  appropriated  to  the  manufacture  <if  those  appa- 
rently simple  and  trifling  articles,  leaden  shot. 

The  purposes  to  which  shot  are  applied  are  too  well 
known  to  need  any  remark  from  us  ;  but  the  mode  of 
manufacture  bus  gone  through  many  different  stages 
of  improvement.  One  mode  of  making  shot  in  former 
times  was  by  rolling.  Sheet-lead  was  cut  into  narrow 
strips,  and  these  strips  were  cut,  by  a  knife  or  some 
other  instrument,  into  little  cubes.  Several  hundreds 
of  these  cubes  of  lead  were  then  placed  on  a  flat  stonr, 
and  another  stone  laid  upon  them  :  by  working  about 
the  upper  stone  in  every  direction,  the  bits  of  lead 
gradually  acquired  a  nearly  spherical  form,  and  if  the 
stones  were  well  polished,  the  shot  would  have  a  gloss 
imparted  to  them. 

Another  mode  of  making  shot  was  by  shaking^ 
together  a  number  of  the  small  cubical  pieces  of  lead: 
by  rubbing  against  one  another,  the  angular  projections 
were  rubbed  off,  and  a  kind  of  sphericity  produced,  in 
the  same  manner  as  boys'  stone-marbles  are  made. 
A  roui;h  mode  of  making  shot  by  shaking,  is  described 
by  a  recent  writer: — 

Wo  rocollect  this  metho<l  being  turned  to  ingenious 
aerount  by  twu  cuuntry  ruri;cmen,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
shoolini;  great  numliers  of  ihc  wiUI  duokx.  which  freqiieiiled 
the  mill'dara.     The  men  used,  in  tlio  first  pluce,  to  cut  up 

the  lead  i:- -   '   r  liits  o(  the  desired  size  ;  these  thev  put 

into  nil  01  !'  sheet-iron,  whieh  they  t'asleiied  to  the 

head  uf  li..  .  .,..  ..jiiiiuur;  the  latter,  by  ils  niulion.  vio- 
lently shook  the  contents  of  the  can,  up  and  down,  until  the 
b:ts  withui,  striking  against  each  other  in  every  direction, 
soon  becamu  a  very  ellicient,  though  not  a  very  baudsomei 
sort  of  duck-shot. 

A  more  efficient  mode  of  manufacturing  shot  is 
however  by  casting,  since  a  more  perfect  sphericity 
can  be  obtained  by  such  means.  The  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  as  follows  : — A  pair  of  moulds  consists  of 
two  side-pieces  of  brass,  about  ten  inches  long,  and 
hinged  together  at  one  end,  somewhat  on  the  principle 
of  a  pair  of  nut  crackers.  Hemispherical  cavities  are 
made  ia  those  two  faces  of  the  side-pieces  which  jcia 
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one  another  when  the  mould  is  <  1 
c1i)SimI.  a  ri>in|>I>*lc  uphorii-al  rnw 

a  an 


I  that,  when 

I  J,  to  which 

Wlicn   till- 

IMM'  'I  above  the 

■mall  u\  '  liiul  when  iik-iU-iI  ieail  is  poured 

into  the  \  'ii!<  of  the  plate,  it  flows  through  the 

small  opeumgs  into  the  spherical  cavities  within  the 
mould  ;  and  by  a  subsequeut  adjustment  of  the  mould, 
the  little  pieces  of  lead  attached  to  the  shot  are  cut  off, 
and  the  shot  removed  from  the  mould  in  a  spherical 
form. 

But  this  process  is  necessarily  a  slow  one ;  and 
where  larc;e  quantities  of  shot  arc  required,  it  would 
obviously  be  dcsir.ible  to  have  a  quicker  mode'of  pro- 
ceeding. This  has  b'-en  accomplished  in  the  method 
of  11  uro  now   penorully   employed;  a  method 

wli.  .  trkable  not  only  for  the  details  of  which 

it  coukitl-^.  but  for  some  circnmstauces  connected  with 
the  inventiim  und  the  inventor  : — wc  allude  to  the 
method  of  granulation. 

A  plumber  of  the  name  of  Watts,  residing  in  Bristol 
in  the  year  1 782,  obtained  a  ]>atent  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  shot  by  a  mode  which  is  said  to  have  been 
■uggested  to  his  mind  in  a  dream  ;  this  mode  wu:^  to 
pour  melted  lead  from  a  considerable  height,  so  that, 
in  fallinK.  it  should  cool  into  separate  globules  or 
shot.  He  made  an  experiment  from  the  tower  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Kedctiffe,  at  Bristol,  which  was 
satisfactory.  He  afterwards  succeeded  in  disposing  of 
his  patent  to  the  firm  of  Walker,  Maltby,  and  Co.,  for 
IU,UUO/.,  and  with  thii>  sum  he  projected  the  formation 
of  a  crescent  on  so  grand  a  scale,  at  Clifton,  that  he 
spent  the  whole  of  the  money  in  making  excavations 
and  foundation-walls,  which  afterwards  obtained  the 
expressive  name  of  "  Watts's  Folly." 

The  mode  of  making  shot  invented  by  Watts  has 
been  acted  on  with  some  variation  to  our  own  day, 
and  there  arc,  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Thames, 
several  shot  manufactories  of  a  great  height.  The 
process  of  making  the  shot  wc  may  now  describe. 
The  substance  employed  is  not  pure  lead,  as  every  ton 
of  it  contains  forty  pounds  of  arsenic,  the  latter  metal 
being  employed  to  give  hardness  to  the  lead  ;  but  since 
there  is  an  objection  to  poisoned  shot,  mercury  is 
sometimes  substituted  for  arsenic,  and  is  said  to 
answer  tolerably  well.  These  materials  are  cast  into 
pig*,  each  weighing  about  one  hundred  weight  and  a 
half.  Ten  of  these  pigs  are  carried  up  to  the  top  of 
the  shot  tower,  or  manufactory,  into  the  melting- 
room.  They  are  then  put  into  a  caldron,  which  is 
heated  from  beneath  by  a  furnace.  When  the  metal 
is  melted,  it  is  ladled  out  of  the  caldron,  and  poured 
into  an  iron  vessel,  somewhat  rescmbhng  the  common 
kitchen  colander,  the  bottom  being  pierced  with  small 
boles,  the  same  size  as  the  shot  which  are  to  be 
made.  The  metal  is  not  poured  directly  on  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  but  a  little  scoria  or  dross  is  first 
poured  in,  by  which  the  liquid  metal  is  somewhat 
cooled,  before  it  reaches  the  holes.  The  metal  passes 
through  the  holes  in  separate  portions,  hangs  for  a 
moment  at  the  lower  surface,  and  then  drops ;  and 
this  constantly  going  on  from  all  the  holes,  an 
appearance  like  a  ishower  of  silver  rain  is  produced. 

AftA-r  the  drops  have  passed  through  the  colander, 
they  fall  |KTpendicularly  through  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  of  space,  into  a  receptacle  filled  with 
water,  by  which  time  they  become  solid,  and  soon 
afterwards  cold. 

Tlic  engraving  represents  a  section  of  a  patent  shot 
tower  :  the  melting-room  at  the  top  of  this  building 
is  reached  by  a  substantial  stair-case  of  cast-iron. 

When  the  shot  are  removed  from  the  water,  they 
ftte  scattered  over  a  large   bcated,  iron  plate,  which 


has  a  furnace  beneath :  they  are  stirred  about  until 
well  dried,  and  then  removed.  They 
then  present  a  dead  white  silvery  ap- 
pearance ;  and  the  next  process  which 
they  undergo  is  to  be  placed  in  sifters, 
to  remove  the  imperfect  ones.  The  sifters 
or  sieves  are  set  in  motion  by  machinery 
connected  with  a  steam-engine.  The 
shot  are  first  thrown  into  one  sieve,  the 
meshes  of  which  admit  all  beneath  a 
certain  size  to  pass  through.  Those  re- 
maining are  then  turned  out  into  a  se- 
cond sieve,  the  meshes  of  which  will 
receive  all  those  which  arc  properly 
made,  and  will  only  reject  those  of  a 
large  or  irregular  form  :  these  last  men- 
tioned urc  of  no  use,  and  are  taken 
back  again  to  be  re-mellcd:  while  those 
which  have  passed  through  the  two 
sieves  are  retained. 

But  although  they  may  all  be  with- 
in the  proper  dirnensions,  yet  it  may 
happen  that  some  of  them  are  irregular  and  mis- 
shapen ;  they  have  therefore  to  undergo  another 
kind  of  separation  ;  and  the  plan  adopted  is  a  very 
remarkable  one.  There  are  a  number  of  shallow 
trays  wider  at  one  end  than  the  other ;  these  are 
suspended  by  strings  at  the  wide  end,  and  rest 
upon  shot  bins  at  the  other.  "  Thus  arranged,  a 
boy,  who  manages  two  of  these  trays,  throws  ui>oii 
each  at  the  widest  end,  (that  nearest  to  him,)  a 
small  measure-full  of  shot  ;  he  then  takes  hold  of  the 
trays,  and  giving  them  a  gentle  vibrating  motion  l':>'.  - 
rally,  and  at  the  same  time  raising  the  ends  u  litliL-.  i.i 
give  them  a  slight  inclination,  the  shot  roll  about, 
tending  from  side  to  side,  those  that  are  perfectly 
spherical  making  their  way  quickly  off  the  board  iuto 
the  bin  at  their  extremity  ;  while  those  which  are  im- 
perfect are  detained  by  their  comporatively  slugi^i-^h 
movements,  and  being  thus  separated  from  the  good, 
the  trays  are  pushed  forward  about  a  foot,  and  their 
contents  emptied  into  other  bins,  placed  beyond  those 
containing  the  good  shot,  as  before  mentioned.  This 
operation  is  so  effectual  that  it  is  difhcult  to  pick  an 
imperfect  shot  out  of  those  that 
come  to  market.  Four  or  five  boys 
thus  employed,  with  two  trays  to 
each,  sulFice  for  a  manufactory  of 
the  kind  above  described,  which 
makes  about  five  tons  per  day.  The 
smallest  shot  require  the  utmost 
care  and  gentlest  management  of 
the  inclined  plane ;  therefore  the 
eldest  or  steadiest  hands  arc  selected 
to  operate  on  them." 

After  this  selection  is  made,  the  shot  are  polished. 
To  effect  this,  a  cast-iron  barrel,  holding  perhaps  half 
a  ton  weight,  is  nearly  filled  with  shot,  and  a  rotatory 
motion  is  communicated  to  it  by  a  steam-engine :  this 
causes  all  the  shot  to  rub  against  and  round  one 
another,  by  which  their  surfaces  acquire  a  blackish 
lustre,  very  different  from  the  whitish  appearance 
before  observed.  Finally  the  shot  arc  placed  in  bags, 
ready  for  sale. 

The  diameters  of  shut  vary  from  a  quarter  to  about 
one  thirtieth  ot  an  inch,  by  twelve  regular  gradations; 
the  largest,  or  No.  1,  being  called  «ican-shot,  and  the 
smallest,  or  No.  12,  duslthoU 
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CARTHUSIAN  MONKS. SCENERY  OF  THE  GRAND  CHARTREUSE. 


THE    MONASTERY   OF   TBI    OUAVO   CBARTBSU9E. 


The  practice  of  rctirinp;  from  the  world,  abjuring 
domestic  ties,  and  devoting  a  man's  whole  life  to  a 
series  of  formal  austerities,  is  of  pagan  origin,  and  is 
still  followed  by  the  heathens  of  Asia,  more  severely 
than  by  any  monks  professing  Christianity.  The 
most  superficial  reader  of  the  New  Testament  must 
perceive,  that  neither  our  Lord  nor  his  Apostles  had 
any  respect  for  the  selfishness  which  shuns  society, 
because  of  its  demands  on  our  sympathies  and 
services,  or  that  will-worship  which  makes  religion 
to  consist,  not  in  simply  doing  the  will  of  God,  but 
in  putting  on  a  complex  yoke  of  human  ordinances. 

Although  of  heathen  origin,  this  peculiar  mode  of 
life  easily  glided  into  the  Christian  church,  partly 
from  its  accordance  with  the  unwillingness  of  human 
nature  to  weary  itself  out  in  struggles  with  the 
temptiilinns  and  molestations  of  social  life;  partly 
because  many  of  the  early  Christians,  on  being  driven 
into  deserts  by  persecution,  acquired  a  taste  for 
solitude,  and  thought  that  such  retirement  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  examples  of  Elijah  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist. Accv)rding  to  Philo-Juda;us,  it  began  with  certain 
persons  of  his  own  nation,  settled  in  the  see  of  St. 
Mark  in  Ecrvpt.     These  Jews  abandoned  their  oro- 
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perty,  and  formed  a  society  of  recluses  for  engaging 
in  prayers  ard  psalmody.     This  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  fainl   image  of  the   monasteries   which   were 
afterwards    so    multiplied,  both    in    the   eastern    and 
western   churches,   but   which   the    eminently    social 
character  of  pure  Christianity,  when  it  was  restored  to 
us  at  the  Reformation,  disowned  and  dispersed.     The 
truth     Is,    the    Jewish     proselytes    of    whom     Philo 
speaks  had  acquired  a  taste  for  the  ascetic  life  from 
the  nations   further  east,   and  this  they  introduced, 
with  other  corruptions,  into  their  new  profession,  on 
becoming   Christians.     St.  Anthony  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  strenuous  patrons   of  this  kind   of 
seclusion ;   he  had  many  followers,  and  at  length  the 
religious  life,  as  that  of  those  who  bound  themselves 
by  peculiar  vows  was  called,  was  considered   to  flow 
in  two  great  streams;    the  one  consisting  of  bishops 
and   priests,  or  the  secular  clergy,  and   the  other   of 
abbots,  monks,  and  friars,  or  the  regular  clergy. 

Absolute  Solitude  being  found  too  severe  for  many 
even  of  the  most  devout  solitaries,  some,  on  withdraw- 
ing from  the   common  haunts  of  mankind.   fomi'-H 
themselves  into  communities,  renouncing  tl 
of  all  persons  not  bound'bv  the  same  vows  ai.. 
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to  thcMino  ruIo«, — a  kind  of  life  opposed  alike  to  the 
letter  %nd  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  yd  hv  wliich  they 
vainly  imagined  ttiey  miKht  cam  the  j  aour  uf 

Hravcn.     Ai  this  milder  loclusiun  ...      h  more 

endurable,  so  it  tMtcame  much  more  fashionable  than 
the  former;  men  liked  better  to  be  friari*  than  hermita. 
Sl  Jerome,  writing  to  Rusticu*,  when  dusiruus  to  em- 
brace •  solitary  lifi;,  says,  "  the  first  point  to  be  deter- 
mined is  whether  yuu  should  live  alone,  or  along  with 
others  in  a  monastery.  For  jnynelf  I  hold  it  better  for 
a  man  to  be  with  companions  than  to  undurtidic  the 
teaching  of  himself."  ^Vhile  St.  Anthony  lived  as  a 
hermit  in  Upper  Kgypt,  St.  Hilary  was  following  his 
example  in  Syria  and  in  Palestine ;  and  touched  with 
the  great  reputation  of  the  Egyptian  saint,  he  paid 
bioi  •  visit,  and  returned,  in  his  own  opinion,  much 
edified.  In  his  ardour  to  extend  this  kind  of  devo- 
tion, he  introduced  into  it  certain  changes,  by  which  it 
became  so  popular  in  Palestine,  that  that  country, 
from  having  nothing  of  the  sort,  soon  was  covered 
with  innumerable  monasteries.  These  he  visited  at 
certain  times,  followed  by  great  numbers  of  monks, 
as  was  afterwards  the  practice  with  the  generals  and 
superiors  of  the  religious  orders.  These  two  fanciful 
men  had  ample  time  for  perfecting  a  system  for  the 
cultivation  of  personal  holiness,  which  they  seemed 
to  think  far  superior  to  anything  dreamed  of  by  our 
L.)rd  aud  his  Apostles.  St.  Anthony  lived  to  his 
uinetieth,  and  St.  Hilary  to  his  eightieth  year. 

Since  their  days  the  religious  orders  have  multi- 
plied, and  been  modified  and  altered,  in  proportion  to 
the  innumerable  whims  and  fancies  of  men  of  ardent 
minds  and  heated  imaginations,  who  have  striven  to 
outrun  each  other  in  the  severity  of  the  rules  they 
have  recommended,  or,  imputing  the  corruption  of 
monasteries  not  to  the  want  of  true  religion,  but  to 
some  defect  in  their  constitution,  have  endeavoured 
by  new  rules  to  attack  evils  as  aucieat  and  as  deeply 
rooted  as  human  nature  itself. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  monastic  orders 
is  that  uf  the  Carthusians,  or  Chartrcux,  whose 
extraordinary  head-quarters  in  the  mountains  of  Uau- 
phiny  we  are  about  to  describe.  "  It  was  instituted," 
says  Gabriel  d'  Emillianne,  "in  the  year  1080,  accord- 
ing to  some,  and  in  1086  according  to  other  authors, 
on  the  occasion,  it  is  said,  uf  the  following  strange 
occurrence.  A  professor  in  the  university  uf  Paris, 
commendable  alike  for  soundness  of  doctrine  aud 
moral  conduct,  died,  and  at  his  burial  sat  upright  on 
the  bier,  and  cried  with  a  lamentable  voice,  '  I  am 
accused  by  the  just  judgment  of  God.'  This  so 
frightened  the  persons  pre>ientthat  the  interment  wai 
put  off  for  a  day,  when  the  dead  agitiii  exclaimed. 
'I  am  judged  by  the  just  judgment  of  God.'  on 
which  the  interment  was  put  off  yet  another  day. 
At  last,  the  third  day  being  come,  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  multitude  of  people,  the  dead  again  cried  with 
a  terrible  voice,  '  By  the  just  judgment  of  God  I  am 
condemned.'  One  Bruno  being  present,  and  taking 
advantage  of  this  to  address  the  assembly,  he  con- 
cluded that  they  could  not  possibly  be  saved  unless 
they  renounced  the  world  and  retired  into  deserU  ; 
and  this  he  immediately  did,  along  with  six  compa- 
nions. They  went  to  a  frightful  place,  called  the 
Chartretise,  among  the  mountains  in  the  diocese  of 
Grenoble,  where  the  binhiip  first  assisted  and  aftcr- 
wardx  joined  them.  In  that  horrid  desert,  inhabited 
till  then  only  by  wild  bea«t«,  they  built  little  cells 
apart  from  each  other,  and  there  they  lived  in  silence 
and  with  great  severity.  They  propoiiod  to  follow 
the  rule  of  Sf.  Benedict,  only  with  additional  severi- 
ties." I '  ,  relates  their  ancient  obKcrvanecs,  in 
Binetecu  .  .           .  which  prescribe,  among  other  things. 


the  wi'ariiig  of  hair  rloth  noxt  tlic  skin,  entire  absti- 
nence from  animal  food,  except  fish,  and  that  only 
when  given  them  |  to  prepare  their  own  victuaU,  and 
take  thrir  refectioiib  aluue ;  to  observe  an  uliiiost  con- 
tinual Mlence;  ou  no  pretence  to  leave  the  numustery; 
to  give  themselves  up  to  prayer,  manual  work, 
reaoiug,  ond  the  transcription  of  books.  Altliongh 
they  were  never  reformed,  pretending  that  they  never 
needed  being  so,  like  the  other  religiouii  orders,  St. 
Bernard  complained  in  his  day  of  the  mugnificeiice 
of  their  buildings-,  and  iu  the  seventeenth  century 
they  had  aceuinulated  immense  weultli,  and  moiiiis- 
teries,  on  the  model  of  the  great  Chartreuse,  appeared 
in  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  and  all  other  countries 
subject  to  the  Papacy.  It  has  been  observed  that 
neither  they,  nor  the  pictures  and  relics  of  their  pre- 
tended martyrs,  pretend  to  work  miracles,  allegiiii; 
that  their  saints  in  heaven  are  still  such  lovers  o: 
silence  and  retirement  that,  to  avoid  attracting  notice, 
they  avoid  doing  miracles. 

A  gentleman  from  the  north  of  France  visited  the 
great  Chartreuse  in  1827,  and  on  his  return  gave  his 
friends  the  following  striking  description  of  the  scene 
he  had  witnessed  . — 

"  On  leaving  Grenoble  you   turn   the  point  of  St 
Eynard,   and    ascend  a    long   slope,    interrupted    h;. 
ravines,  and  leading  up  to  Mount  Sapey.    On  looking 
around   you,  the  gray  mountain-tops   and  irregular 
peaks  of  Dauphiny  coaie   gradually  into   view.     But 
before  plunging  into  the  savage  scene  before  you,  g(vc 
one  look  behind.      Stretched   out   in  all   its  loveliiie.^ 
at  your  feet,  lies  the  vale — the  rich  and  majestic  va! 
of  Graisivaudan,  with  its  vine-bowers,  its  /oretit  v. 
hemp  and  maize,   its   bright-leaved   mulberry   tree:-, 
and  that  whole  Itahan  landscape  which,  were  it  nut 
that  the  frozen  summits  of  the  Alps  meet  the  eye  at 
every  turn,  might  lead  you  to  suppose  that  it  was  oIk 
of  the  plains  of  Liimbardy.     The    Isfere   glides   with 
countless  windings  through  this  verdant  plain,  and  a 
it  rolls  along  its  ample    bed  of  gravel,  it   laves,   a.s  it 
passes,  the  walls  of  many  an  ancient  castle,  aud  among 
others  that  of  Bayard,  and  then  slowly  advances   t 
Grenoble.     On   your    right,  another   river,  the   Dra. 
seems  to  leap  at  one  bound  from  the  mountuins,  aii' 
hurrying  straight  towards  the  city,  throws  the  Isei< 
against  it,  where  the  two  streams  meet;   thus  sugges- 
ting au  ancient  p'ophecy  of  the  country,  that  the  ser- 
pent and  the  drhgon  are  one  day  to  destroy  Grenoble. 

"Having  passed  the  lesser  heights  of  Mount  Sapey. 
at  last,  after  a  toilsome  walk  of  seven  miles,  w 
reached  the  margin  of  a  large  and  regular  dale,  lyinr 
between  two  mountain  ranges  which  close  it  in,  b\ 
uniting  together.  In  the  hollow  stood  the  village  of 
Chartreuse,  overlooked  by  its  little  church  and  spire, 
reflecting  the  light  from  its  covering  of  tin. 

"As  yet  you  neither  can  see  the  inona.stery,  nor  can 
guess  at  what  point  of  the  valley,   which  seems   en- 
closed ou  every  side,  there  can  be  an  outlet  for  a  road. 
You  hear  the  roar  of  a  mountain-torrent  hard  by, 
but  as   little   can  you  guess  how  it  makes  its  cfi-iu'' 
The  road  now  makes  a  sudden  turn,  and  right  h 
you    stands    the    portal    of   St.  Bruno.       Two    i 
mountains,  rising  parallel  to  each  other,  leave  a  ii:: 
interval  between.     Through  the  chasm  thus  fornuci 
rushes    into   hidden   depths   the  torrent   whose   roar 
hud  struck  your  ear,  and  which  is  called  the  (iiiiir-. 
or  by   some  the  Guiers  of  death,  ol    which  it  i>  "i;i 
posed  to  be  an  image.     Ynu  cross  this  dismal  : 
by  a  bridge  thrown  from  rock  to  rock,  and  ca- 
glimpse  in  passing  of  the  frightful  abyss,  into  wliuli 
the  Guiers    descends   with   a   stunning  roar,  and   p- 
bounds   in    sheets   of  foam.     Above,   the  mom 
seem   to  lean  over  you,  leaving  only  a  uarro\. 
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of  bl'ir  sky  visible.  Impatient,  however,  of  bt-ing 
!  ilii"  Mcciie  you  arc  a|i|ir()at'liiiig  by  no  htraiigi- 

.1  ■,  y<»u  push   on,  ami  fortlisvith    two   ranges 

ol  iiioiiiitiiiiK  o|>oii  ut  u  rii;lit  ttiiglr,  ririiiii;  on  i-illur 
biilf,  gray  anii  bolt  npright,  clotlicd  only  witli  a  few 
Mornhrv  piupN,  which  look  as  if  tiuitainod  niiraculoiigiy 
1)11  the  invi»iblu  pnijei'tiima  from  wliieh  they  Hpring. 

"In  iliu  vpace  bol'irf  }  uu  y^iu  6nd  the  inountain-yvw, 
the  fentiioaed  fidiage  of  the  evergreen  oak,  tlie  Scotch 
fir,  and  the  lareli,  ininglu  and  blend  their  vuriou.s  green 
hiie<,  forniini;  a  lealy  ampliitheutre  of  a  thouaand 
ftallencii,  uhiit^e  n)nnded  outiincii  croisi  and  are  loxt 
in  each  otiier,  a»  if  several  huge  forevts  had  been 
thrown  conl'usiedly  together ;  wliile  here  and  there 
you  (on  tiee  from  under  the  foliage,  far  and  high,  the 
ii'iiiry  lieadri  of  t)ie  everlasting  niountainn,  crowned 
nrither  with  herbage  nor  with  snow,  but  dry  and  bony 
Ini.Uiiig,  yet  enlivened  by  the  dehcatc  rosy  tint  with 
wliii'h  the  Ruu  continues  to  adorn  them,  long  after 
iiiglit  hai  thrown  her  sombre  shadows  over  the  vale 
below.  On  the  left,  the  Ciuiers,  escaped  fronj  the 
chasm,  rushes  forwards  with  irregular  impetnoxity, 
carrying  with  it  from  the  mountain!)  stones  and  trees, 
which  it  knocks  about  or  sweeps  along  with  a  dash- 
ing and  crashing  vehemence.  Sometimes  it  ad- 
\;iii.e8from  cascade  to  cascade,  in  successive  leaps  of 
til  ity,  forty,  and  fifty  feet;  at  other  times,  meeting 
Some  apparently  impassable  barrier  thrown  across  its 
bed,  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  rock,  it  rushes 
furiously  against  it,  and  flies  up  in  foaming  jets,  but 
is  forced  at  length  to  glide  round  the  obstacle  it 
iiinot  remove.  Fin-  a  certain  distance  your  eye  can 
illow  the  fantastic  whirl  of  its  waters,  and  even  after 
>u  have  lost  sight  of  them,  you  can  distinguish  their 
lollow  roar  resounding  amid  the  solitude,  until  it 
meets  the  mountain  barrier,  which,  after  forming  a 
three-sided  enclosure  of  ubinit  three  leagues'  extent, 
opens  again  to  give  it  a  passage.  That  passage  forms 
the  otlier  portal  to  this  wilderness. 

"Yet,  wild  and  distant  as  tliis  scene  appears,  a  well 
trodden  and  well  kept  pathway  informs  you,  as  if  you 
were  traversing  a  nobleman's  park,  that  you  have  not 
yet  left  the  inhabited  world,  and  that  you  are  doubtless 
approaching  the  monrtstery.  The  ground  opens  in 
front,  and  a  broad  meadow  gradually  spreads  itself  out 
into  a  beautiful  slope,  interrupted  by  horizontal  inter- 
vals, and  covered  with  a  brigbt  but  slightly  yellowish 
verdure,  doubly  contrafting  with  the  dark  hues  of  the 
woods  you  have  been  skirting,  and  the  gray  rocks 
that  seem  to  follow  you.  And  now,  right  in  front, 
you  behold  the  Grand  Chartreuse.  There  it  is,  with 
its  hundred  slated  roofs,  surmounted  by  an  equal 
number  of  iron  crosses.  Amid  this  vast  circle  of 
^Hnountains,  where  every  object  may  be  e-xpected  to 
^HDok  little,  the  monastery  rises  from  a  plain  of  turf, 
^^Bke  a  city  conjured  up  by  magic  in  a  desert.  But  on 
^■t  nearer  approach  yon  listen  in  vain  for  the  confused 
^^Bum  of  a  city,  usually  borne  so  far  on  the  evening 
^^^ir  J  nor  do  you  hear  any  of  those  cries  of  domestic 
animals  which  commonly  announce  the  vicinity  of 
the  habitations  of  man,  even  in  the  most  lonely  rural 
districts.  Nothing  breaks  in  upon  the  atillness  of 
the  scene — a  stillness  like  that  which  freezes  the  heart 
of  the  traveller  when  he  views  the  beautiful  but  for- 
saken ruins  of  Palmyra,  «a  they  rise  before  him  on 
'"le  sands  of  Arabia." 


is 

ol 


If  a  sprmg  be  fouled  on  its  way  down  the  brae,  h  will  soon 
brijihten  up  nirain,  for  the  clear  water  behind  will  wash 
kway  all  impurilios ;  but  when  the  fouiilaui-head  has  the 
ful  stain  in  it,  there  is  naolhiiig  can  purify  that  away, — 
nething  eUo  but  mixing  it  wiUi  the  ocean  of  eternity,  and 
thou  risiiis;  again  M  the  uoavcns  puriflod  to  dew. — Uuua. 


TUS  COUNTRY  MAID  AND  TBB  PIUrCRNEL 
rLOWKR. 
"  I'll  p«  «nfl  iM-,.f.  ai  ilio  Vimpeitid, 


And  I 
I 

A 

1 

1 

8o,  Vi< 

if  fiiii 

The  r 
Jlcr  h 

A 
'i 


to  tw  Kne, 

th<-  Mr. 


ii«U  look  well, 


clouda  Mill  the  sky  1 


'1'. 


frown, 

•  of  the  eloiidwl  sky 
•■inii  is  nigh." 

.1    :iiid  tlien  looked  eroM, 
mill  her  head  a  ioa  )— 


1  tell, 
V  rfleL* 


I! 

OVr  ti 

Bo  tarry  at 

Tho  maiil  (i  i 

Gave  her  fwt  ti  dm;; 

Yoii  nil 
YouV. 

r.i,   ■ 

To  m. 

I'UaUa^    n,    uif  i.iii, — 

"  Stay  at  home,"  quoth  the  flower. — "  In  sooth,  not  I, 
I'll  dun  my  straw  iiat  will:  a  silken  lie; 

O'er  my  neck  so  fair, 

I'll  a  'kerchief  Wi>ar, 

Wliito,  ehec^ucred  with  uiak, 

And  liien,  ht  nie  think, 
I'll  consider  niy  gown,  for  I'd  fain  look  well," 
Bo  sayiug,  she  stepped  o'er  the  fimpemel. 

Now  th*"  wiso  lidlo  flower,  wrapped  safe  from  hawi, 
Sat  fe:i'  lie  coming  storm ; 

.1  ,eu 

lier  Mi  ){reen, 

hay  t'ui  il. 

Her  reil  mui   ^  r  Inight, 
Though  broidered  with  purpio  and  starred  with  gold. 
No  cjo  miglit  its  bmvery  then  behold. 

Tlio  fair  maiden  then  donned  her  best  arr^, 
And  forth  to  tho  festival  hied  away ; 
But  scarce  had  she  gone, 


Erotl.r    • 

Me  on, 

And,    i! 

r  and  ruin, 

She  rii, ..  .•. 

"OhI  would  I  hr 

flower. 

And  were  safe  at  i-_ 

.,„  .:  _ J  ,. 

-„'  shower." 

Now,  maidens,  the  tale  that  I  t«ll  would  say, 

Don't  don  fine  clothes  on  a  i!     v, 

Nor  ask  advico  when,  like  n 

Your  resolve  was  taken  soiuu  uuic-  miute. 

L.  A.  TwAXLEr. 


It  is  not  to  be  inquired  how  excellent  anything  is,  but  bow 
proper.  Those  things  which  are  helps  to  sooie,  may  be  en- 
cumbrances to  others.  An  unmeet  good  may  be  as  incon- 
vonicnl  as  an  unaccustotiicd  evil.  If  \vc  could  ni»h  another 
man's  honour,  when  wc  feel  tho  weight  of  his  cares  we 
should  be  glad  to  bo  in  our  own  coat. Bishoi^  Hall. 


WMAt  is  th-  '■-'■•  '  '" 'I-,  frail. 

As  vegct  -al'; — 

Transient  ai  --, -  -.  „-Ue, 

And  as  the  iLishiug  meteor  brief. 

■W'    -  •    •■  ■ '  '-•- '  -■••' 

e, 

1.. 


Tho  saiue,  while  states  and  empires  cbongo. 

V      •       •'        ■       "    <■    ■ 

ne, 

■]  ,1,,  ,..,.,,  .^......  .,..„  .,..., —1  liaiuc. 

As  though  fAij  diitt  had  never  been. 
AV  '      - 1  worlds  sublime 

I, 

'iuis  v,„u -,...,  , ..i-Tmio,        ,        rt         _ 

As  thouch  such  orbs  had  never  rolled. — UsaoRX. 
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ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS  IN  WAX. 
In  the  Saturdaf  Magazine.  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  23,  wc  have 
fjiven  our  readers  some  accoant  of  the  method  of 
making  wax  figurc«  :  we  now  offer  them  u  few  direc- 
tinn*  for  imitating  the  beautiful  products  uf  the  flower 
pirden.  in  the  same  material.  Tlic  art  of  forming 
•rtifirial  flower*  of  wax  i»  a  delicate  and  interesting 
pro<'e««,  well  suited  to  form  an  amusement  for  ladies 
in  their  leisure  hours,  and  also  to  aid  them  in  their 
botanical  pursuits  ;  for,  by  the  exact  imitation  of  rare 
and  fragile  flowers  in  wax,  they  have  the  representa- 
tion ot  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  before  them,  in  a 
■naeh  more  perfect  manner  than  can  be  supplied  by 
painting,  or  even  by  the  flower  itself  in  a  dried  form. 
There  is  little  difficulty  connected  with  the  operation  ; 
the  materials  are  such  as  ladies  will  find  it  pleasant  to 
handle,  and  the  expense  of  the  articles  is  trifling.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  this  elegant 
art  is  becoming  fashionable  among  persons  of  taste, 
who  have  sufficient  leisure  to  devote  to  such  pursuits. 

The  following  articles  should  be  laid  on  the  table, 
before  the  operation  commences:  i.e.,  a  pen-knife,  a 
pair  of  scissors,  a  piece  of  wire  about  three  inches  long, 
pointed  at  one  end,  and  having  a  round  knob  of  seal- 
ing-wax at  the  other,  three  or  four  smooth  and  slender 
rods  of  wood,  a  few  sheets  of  wax  of  different  colours, 
■ome  wipe  of  different  sizes,  covered  with  green  tissue- 
paper  for  stems,  and  some  very  thin  tin,  or  brass,  to 
cut  up  into  patterns.  Some  green  wax  should  also  be 
at  hand  in  a  melted  state. 

A  flower  must  be  chosen  for  the  first  attempt, 
whose  parts  are  very  simple  and  easily  imitated  :  the 
common  primrose  of  the  hedges,  for  instance,  whose 
petals,  or  flower-leaves,  are  five  in  number,  having  in 
the  centre  five  stamens,  and  being  supported  by  a 
green  calyx,  or  flower-cup.  Take  the  blossom  care- 
fully to  pieces,  without  injuring  any  of  its  parts  : 
make  the  petals  and  calyx  perfectly  smooth  by  flatten- 
ing them  between  the  leaves  of  a  book,  or  by  placing 
them  under  a  warm  flat-iron,  and  then  cut  out  pat- 
terns of  the  calyx,  and  of  one  of  the  petals  the  thin 
tin.  These  patterns  must  correspond  precisely  with 
the  originals,  for  the  least  inaccuracy  here  would  spoil 
the  work.  The  tin  patterns  must  next  be  laid  upon 
the  wax.  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  sheets, 
and  the  five  petals  and  the  calyx  cut  from  them. 
Take  one  of  the  pieces  of  wire,  being  careful  that  it 
shall  resemble  in  size  the  stalk  of  the  primrose ;  dip  it 
in  green  melted  wax,  and  when  cool,  fix  on  the  top  of 
it,  by  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  and  finger,  fine 
thread-hke  strips  of  dark  yellow  wax,  to  represent  the 
stamens.  These  being  firmly  fixed,  fasten  on  one  of 
the  petals  in  the  same  manner  by  pressure  ;  then  a 
•econd  petal,  a  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  putting  them 
regularly  round,  and  bending  each  petal  outward,  so 
that  when  completed  the  flower  shall  be  flat,  as  it  is  in 
nature.  The  petals  being  all  fixed,  put  the  calyx  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand  for  a  short  time,  that  it  may  be- 
come pliant ;  then  form  it  to  its  natural  shape  round 
one  of  the  little  wooden  rods,  and  thus  prepare  it  to 
be  slipped  on  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sUlk  of  the 
flower.  When  it  is  properly  placed,  press  it  tightly 
against  the  stem,  and  the  whole  will  firmly  adhere  to- 
gether, and  form  the  complete  flower,  except  that  a 
few  touches  of  darker  yellow  will  be  required  near  the 
centre  of  the  peUls,  and  these  may  be  given  in  oil-co- 
loars,  or  in  water-colours  mixed  with  ox-gall.  Instead 
of  the  patterns  in  tin  or  brass,  described  above,  some 
pcnoiis  use  hh  moulds,  formed  exactly  after  the 

pattern  of  th-  ,  so  that  by  merely  pressing 

them  on   •  ii.  •,    ^  t  the  part  cut  out  much 

more  tt[  .    .111(1   ai-.')  more  torrectlv  ilmn  by 

using  the  knife  or  adMora. 


This  is  the  whole  of  the  process  as  it  respects  the 
primrose,  for  the  root-leaves  are  generally  made  of 
cambric,  and  are  supplied  by  the  artificial  flower 
maker ;  being  afterwards  only  dipped  in  warm  wax  to 
improve  their  appearance.  Several  other  flowers  arc 
made  with  nearly  the  same  facility,  such  as  the  snow- 
drop, the  violet,  the  heartsease,  the  hyacinth,  pink,  &c. 

Where  the  petals  are  hollow,  as  in  the  tulip,  crocus, 
or  ranunculus,  the  wax  is  warmed  in  the  hand  till  it  is 
quite  pliable,  and  the  central  part  of  it  is  gently  rolled 
with  the  sealing- wa>  end  of  the  wire  pin.  This  expands 
the  wax,  and  forms  it  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  to  the 
required  shape.  Sometimes  the  petals  of  a  flower  are 
wrinkled  and  rough,  as  in  the  gum-cistus,  the  red 
poppy,  &c.,  and  in  order  to  imitate  this  ap|M'urance 
the  wax  is  well  rolled,  so  as  to  make  it  thin  and  warm, 
and  then  crumpled  up  by  the  hand.  If  this  is  cleverly 
done,  the  wax  petal  on  being  opened  will  very  nearly 
and  beautifully  resemble  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
part  it  is  intended  to  represent.  Where  the  central 
part  of  a  flower  is  formed  of  a  little  cup,  as  in  the 
narcissus,  it  must  be  imitated  by  means  of  the  head 
of  the  wire  pin,  as  before,  and  the  size  of  the  wax  re- 
quired may  be  ascertained  by  cutting  open  and 
measuring  one  of  these  cups. 

Quilled  flowers,  such  as  the  dahlia  and  chrysanthe- 
mum, must  have  their  petals  rolled  up  with  the  fingers 
to  the  proper  shape,  after  having  been  previously 
warmed  and  distended  by  the  application  of  the  bead 
of  the  pin,  as  before.  Flowers  whose  tints  are  deli- 
cately blended  with  each  other  can  only  be  imitated 
by  forming  the  petals  of  white  wax,  and  then  tinting 
them  with  powder  colours,  put  on  with  a  short-haired 
brush.  In  this  way  all  kinds  of  striped  or  variegated 
flowers  may  be  copied,  and  some  of  our  most  rare  and 
beautiful  plants  may  be  accurately  represented. 

It  is  evident  that  many  of  our  monoiietalous  flowers 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  copy  than  such  as  we 
have  described  above,  which  have  several  petals.  Our 
campanulas  and  convolvuluses,  from  their  peculiar 
shape,  seem  to  offer  considerable  dilliculty,  and  in  fact 
their  representation  in  wax  requires  a  greater  share  of 
patience  and  attention  than  most  other  flowers.  The 
best  way  of  making  a  convolvulus  is  to  pour  some 
plaster  of  Paris  carefully  into  a  natural  flower,  and 
thus  get  an  exact  mould  on  which  to  form  the  waxen 
copy.  A  piece  of  wax  is  then  cut  out,  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  convolvulus  (which  has  been  cut  open  on 
one  side  and  flattened),  and  formed  carefully  round 
the  mould,  uniting  the  edges  very  carefully  at  a  part  of 
the  blossom  where  the  join  will  be  hidden  by  one  of 
the  coloured  rays  which  adorn  the  inside  of  that 
lovely  flower.  In  this  way  bell-shaped  flowers  may  be 
imitated  to  admiration.  It  is  very  important  in  copy- 
ing single  flowers  to  get  the  number  of  stamens  and 
pistils  correct,  and  to  give  them  as  much  the  appear- 
ance of  nature  as  possible.  An  error  in  this  respect 
is  immediately  detected  by  those  who  have  given 
botany  a  share  in  their  studies,  and  in  their  opinion 
destroys  the  effect  of  the  most  finely  formed  blossom. 
If  the  stamens  are  very  short,  they  may  be  made  of 
wax  of  the  proper  colour,  but  if  they  are  long,  they 
must  be  formed  separately  on  fine  wires,  moulding 
the  wax  around  the  wire  by  means  of  the  finger  and 
thumb.  The  ends  may  then  be  dipped  in  gum-water 
and  immediately  after  in  powder,  of  tlie  colour  required 
to  represent  the  anthers  and  stigma.  A  close  observa- 
tion of  the  natural  flower,  whatever  it  may  be,  will 
soon  teach  the  best  means  of  imitation  in  these  respects, 
and  may  likewise  suggest  other  ideas,  in  addition  to 
these  which  we  have  thrown  out  for  the  benefit  of 
beginners  in  this  pleasing  art. 
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ON   MIGRATION. 
I. 

"  Yka,  the  itar*  m  lb*  heaven  knowelb  her  appointed  timet ;  and 
the  turtle  an<l  the  crane,  and  the  iwalUiw,  ubtcrve  the  time  of 
their  coininK."— .'n>-  »'ii.  7. 

"  Fr,.  i>  ii-.v.,i,r  I.  ,,i.i  ill,,  rain  In  over  anil  (One,  the  time  of 
r  il  the  voice  ol  the  turtle  ia  heard 

..li.  II,  13. 

Tn«  institictive  knowlfiluc-  and  sngacity  observable 
in  the  Iowlt  anitnaU,  in  their  iiiethnd.i  o(  prociiriiiK 
food;  uf  cunitnictiiig  hubitutions  I'ur  themnciveg  anil 
their  progeny ;  of  defendiu);  themselves  when  attacked  ; 
and  of  providing  agaiiiMt  the  cvila  arixing  out  of  those 
Mwonal  changes  to  which  all  parts  of  the  earth  are 
liable,  cannot  but  be  familiar  to  every  common  ob- 
server :  but  to  those  who  are  living  in  the  retirement 
of  the  country,  and  have  leisure  iiiid  inclination  for 
daily  attention  to  the  objects  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  the  habits  of  quadrupeds,  fishes,  birds, 
and  iiiscct.4,  ullord  continual  subject  fur  curious  inquiry 
ami  picuditig  remark. 

I'erhups  of  all  these  habits,  none  is  more  remark- 
able than  tlie  periodicul  migration  of  birds  and  other 
animals  from  those  qitarters  where  there  is  no  longer 
a  supply  of  food  for  them,  or  the  approaching  season 
would  prove  fatal  to  their  existence,  and  their  simul- 
taneous movement  towards  a  more  hospitable  land. 
In  the  case  of  curtain  quadrupeds,  the  desire  to 
ntigrate  appears  to  seize  them  suddenly  and  at 
irregular  intervals.  Thus  the  lemmings  of  the 
frozen  regious  of  Lapland  and  Norway  only  perform 
their  extraordinary  journeys  two  or  three  times  in  the 
ourse  of  twenty  years,  when  au  unusual  increase  iu 
eir  numbers  causes  a  scarcity  of  food  in  their 
oimtain-homes,  or  when  the  season  threatens  to  be 
a  rigorous  one*.  The  appearance  of  these  animals 
at  the  time  of  their  mijiration,  and  the  ravages  they 
coramit  iu  the  country  tlirough  which  they  pass,  are 
thus  stated  in  Miss  Koberts's  Sketches  of  Wild 
Animals. 

When  omcrning  in  Luleiin  Lapland  from  a  deep  pine 
foroat,  rendered  pleasant  by  the  tender  leaves  of  the  birch, 
w«  discovered  on  a  sudden  what  appeared  to  us  like  a  dark 
cloud,  slowly  dcsrcndini;  the  Hank  of  a  lofty  mountain. 
It  was  early  in  the  morning,  and  when  the  mists  were  dis- 
persed, and  the  beams  of  the  risen  sun  had  (luntt  lUoir 
wonted  splendour  over  the  whole  of  that  alpino  district,  we 
discovercil  that  this  unumial  cloud  was  no  other  than  an 
incrediblo  multitude  of  leininini;s  that  were  marching 
towards  the  plain.  Havin^j  stationed  ourselves  on  the 
nearest  eminence,  we  could  readily  discern  the  order  and 
regularity  of  their  course.  They  proceeded  in  a  straight 
line,  and  as  they  passed,  the  i;round  appeared  as  if  recently 
turned  up  with  a  plough  ;  they  devoured  every  green  thing, 
and  nothing  could  impede  tlieir  progress:  they  crossed 
ravuics,  torrents,  marshes,  and  broad  lakes,  and  if  a  rock  or 
other  obstacle  opposed  their  advance,  they  only  swerved 
from  the  line,  while  they  were  going  round  it,  and  imme- 
diately returned  to  their  former  course.  In  crossing  one 
of  the  lakes,  some  of  the  neitjhimuring  farmers  got  into  a 
boat,  hoping  to  prevent  them  from  landing  on  a  field  of 
corn.  But  no;  though  their  phalanx  was  separated  by  iho 
oars,  they  would  not  recede;  they  kepi  swimming  directly 
on,  and  soon  fell  into  regular  order  again.  The  fanners 
pushed  their  boat  towards  the  shore  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  landing.  Vain  was  their  opjwsi- 
tion.  The  lemmings  soon  made  good  their  footing,  and 
on  thoy  went,  devouring  the  green  blade,  and  marking  their 
progress  with  devastation.  Some  of  the  men  attacked  them, 
and  then,  driven  to  desperation,  they  rose  up,  uttered  a 
kind  of  barking  sound,  tluw  at  the  legs  of  the  assailants, 
and  clung  so  fiercely  to  the  end  of  their  sticks,  as  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  swung  about  before  they  would  quit  their 
hold.  Very  few  of  the  vast  multitude  return  to  their  native 
mountains  ;  some  perish  in  the  water,  and  swarms  of  ene- 
mies, hawks,  owls,  and  weasels,  attend  their  progress. 
There  can  scarcely  bo  a  more  beautiful  spectacle  than  llic 


inarch  of  t 
raiiie  wiili 


armies,  and  the  surpntinf  [ 

1,11,11..   ii,..,r   ...lurse.     Tb*  fMMlw 
lie  carrying  Umib  OB 


Vol 


*  See  the  description  given  of  this  animal  In  the  Sariirc'ay  .Vura'inr, 
ol.  VI.,  p.  68.  »       «         . 


Other  quadruped*  are  occasinnally  found  to  mignit« 
in  vast  companies,  and  to  con-  but 

without  much  regularity  of   y.  wnA. 

The  herds  of   bisons,   so   ultiu  dincribcd  by  ■ 
in  North   America,    us    covering   the   wide   ■  i 

savannahs  nf  that  country  for  miles,  feeding  m  the 
open  plains,  morning  and  evening,  and  retiring  during 
the  sultry  time  to  shady  rivulets  and  stream*  of  dear 
water,  where  they  may  be  seen  gliding  thruagh 
thicket!  of  lull  canes, — are  olso  migrant,  especially  in 
the  more  southerly  latitudes,  where  the  character  of 
the  seasons  renders  the  plains  almoat  barren  and 
destitute  of  other  herbage  than  aloes,  or  such  esculent 
plants.  The  peculiar  form  of  these  animals,  their 
dark,  flowing,  shaggy  manes ;  the  low  bellowing  sound 
that  they  utter,  anti  the  vast  numbers  of  thrm  g'-ne- 
rally  seen  together,  must  indeed  form  a  most  ;■ 
spectacle.  The  migratiim  of  the  bison  tak. 
at  various  periods,  and  seems  to  be  owing  tu  accideu- 
tal  causes. 

It  is  well  known  that  fishes  migrate.  To  this  cause 
we  are  indebted  for  the  abundant  supply  of  salmon  in 
our  markets.  Arriving  from  the  northern  scus,  shoala 
of  these  fishes  force  their  way  up  the  rivers  iu  autumn, 
sometimes  for  hundreds  of  miles,  springing  up  cata- 
racts, and  surmounting  other  obstacles  which  come  in 
their  way,  in  a  manner  truly  astonishing,  till  they 
reach  a  place  proper  for  the  reception  of  their  spawn. 
When  this  is  deposited  in  a  hole,  prepared  by  the 
fish  in  the  sandy  or  gravelly  bed  of  a  river,  the 
parents  hasten  back  again  to  the  warmer  waters  of 
the  sea,  leaving  their  offspring  to  be  hatchril  iu  the 
ensuing  spring.  Great  quantities  of  these  fishes  arc 
taken  in  England  and  Scotland,  on  their  first  arrival 
in  our  rivers  :  more  indeed  than  will  supply  the 
London  and  other  markets ;  so  that  the  overplus  is 
salted,  pickled,  or  dried,  and  sent  to  the  continent. 
The  end-fish  spawns  in  the  polar  seas  ;  but  as  soon  a* 
the  more  southern  seas  arc  open,  it  repairs  to  the  bank* 
for  subsistence.  Thus  about  the  month  t)f  May, 
great  numbers  of  cud  arrive  at  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  England,  and  find  in  the  shallows 
of  those  extensive  sand-banks  the  food  peculiarly 
grateful  to  them,  in  the  multitude  of  worms  which 
they  are  able  to  obtain  there. 

Most  of  the  herring  species  are  migratory,  and 
generally  in  immense  shoals.  They  multiply  beyond 
all  description  in  the  northern  seas,  which  prove  a 
safe  retreat  for  them  from  their  numerous  enemies. 
Shoals  of  them  come  out  from  these  seas  ;  and  the 
immense  swarm  of  living  creatures  is  separated  iutu 
distinct  columns,  five  or  six  miles  long,  and  three  or 
four  broad.  In  this  order  they  arrive  at  the  Shetland 
Isles,  in  June,  from  whence  they  proceed  down  to  the 
Orkneys,  where  they  divide  and  surround  the  islands 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  uniting  again  in  Septem- 
ber in  the  British  Channel,  from  whence  they  steer 
south-west,  and  arc  next  seen  in  America.  In  the 
bays,  rivers,  and  creeks  of  New  England  they  dei>osit 
their  spawn,  continuing  there  till  the  latter  end  of 
April.  They  arrive  at  Newfoundland  in  May,  and  are 
no  more  seen  in  America  till  the  ensuing  spring. 

Somn  species  of  mackerel  arc  migratory,  making 
long  voyages  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  pilchard,  anchovy,  &c. 

Migratory  locusts  form  a  dreadful  scourge  to  the 
countries  subject  to  their  ravages.  When  the 
winter  has  been  too  mild  to  destroy  their  C8g*> 
thev  increase  to  au  amazing  extent,  and  the  de»ert  of 
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Anbia,  from  wIuikc  ilicy  are  generally  obsen'ed  to 
cwtc.  ran  no  loiuv  r  :ill<>rU  fuoti  ior  thfin,  *a  tliot 
f  >  .    ii    ■"   tkeii    the   air   to  the 

\  I  .    ,    ,   and   IVrHin.   whiro 

uc  tlio   Vfgi'talion  cif  tlw  ' 
..t,  while  their  noilu  in  l'<  ■ 

be  heard  tu  a  cnniiulfrable  di»tHnre,  and  i 
that  of  a  foraging  army.  In  those  count  i 
ever,  the  evil  it  huppily  toon  repaired  ;  for  «o  vigorous 
is  the  tap  of  the  trees,  that  new  foliage  appears  in  a 
few  days,  and  even  the  herbaceous  plant*  soon 
recover  tlicir  u«unl  appearance.  A  visit  from  these 
injects  is  nnu-h  more  destructive  when  it  occurs  in 
K!  :    r  j    the  crops  of  that  season  being 

(  >l.      Rut   this   calamity  is   not  so 

fi\(|Uciil,    uur    uie    t  ms    so    foriniduble  us   in 

former   times.      Loi  :  ■   been  oicafioually  seen 

in  Britain,  and  mui  h  apprehension  has  been  excited 
on  that  account ;  but  the  coldness  and  humidity  of 
our  chmate,  fi)rm  our  best  defence  against  such 
invaders,  and  when  any  of  them  arrive  in  our  land, 
they  are  sure  to  perish,  without  leaving  a  young 
generation  behind  them.  The  southern  ports  of 
Africa  were  infested  with  them  to  a  dreadful  extent 
in  \797,  when  an  area  of  two  thousand  square  miles  is 
said  to  have  been  literally  covered  with  them,  and 
the  waters  of  a  wide  river  were  scarcely  visible,  owing 
to  the  multitudes  of  carcases  that  floated  on  its 
lurface. 

Butterflies  have  been  observed  to  migrate  in  im- 
nieuso  flights.  Mr  Lindley  witnessed  this  in  Brazil, 
in  1 803  when  great  numbers  of  these  insects,  of 
white  and  yellow  colours,  pnuTcded  in  a  direction 
from  north-west  to  south-east  for  many  days  sueces- 
aively,  and  if  they  met  with  no  obstacle  to  impede 
their  course,  they  must  have  perished  in  the  ocean. 
More  recently,  a  flight  of  the  species  called  painted 
lady  has  been  observed  near  the  Lake  of  Ncufchatel 
in  Switzerland.  They  were  all  flying  close  together 
in  the  same  direction  from  south  to  north,  and  were 
so  little  intimidated  when  any  one  approached  them, 
that  they  turned  not  to  the  right  or  left.  Their  flight 
conlinui'd  for  two  hours,  and  the  column  was  about 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  broad. 

Remarkable  inritances  have  been  recorded  of  the 
migration  of  ep/iides,  and  of  their  enemies,  the  lady 
birds.  Mr.  White  speaks  of  a  shower  of  aphides 
which  alighted  at  Selborne  on  the  first  of  August, 
17b5,  covering  every  leaf,  and  the  dress  of  persons 
walking  in  the  street.  lie  supposed  these  swarms  to 
have  been  driven  from  the  hop  plantations  of  Kent 
and  Sustex.  by  an  easterly  wind  which  prevailed  at 
the  time.  Kirby  mentions  the  arrival  of  va^t  numbers 
of  lady-birds  at  Brighton,  and  at  all  the  watering 
places  on  '  md  Sussex  coast,  in  1B07,  when 

they  were  '1  by  the  superstitious  as  the  fore- 

runners of  noiiie  dreadful  evil ;  these  persons  being 
ignorant  that  the  little  visitors  were  merely  emi- 
grants from  the  neighbouring  hop  grounds,  where 
they  had  been  rendering  au  essential  service  in  the 
destruction  of  the  aphides. 

The  migratiim  of  bees  and  ants  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation,  and  presents  many  curious  and 

in' — • ' '■"  ">   'h  will  repay  the  attention  of 

<  •  the  proceedings  of  the  seve- 

ral  swiirms,      i  IK-  "    'is   of  various    s  (" 

ants  may  be  ob<er\  rin,  with  wing' 

1!  'IT,   busily  ociupied  in  their 

J  •  home.      At   length  the  mule 

i  'ilse,    into    the    air, 

u  I.      The  swarm  rises 

and    tails  with  a  slow    :  t    to   the   height  of 

about  '.vii  fict.  tiic  male  jli(|iii.'ly  with  a  rajiid 


zigzag  motion,  and  the  females,  though  they  follow 
the  general  movement  of  the  column,  appearing 
«us|>endt'd  in  the  nir  like  balloons,  apparently  without 
any  indi\  idual  motion.  Migrations  of  another  kind  are 
performed  by  these  insects  j  for  when  a  heedless  step 
has  iajiirfil  their  little  dwelling,  and  caused  tlu-m 
to  api';  uiation  they  have  cho- 

sen, till  <     uneasy  and  B(X)n  Set 

ab<»nt  selecting  a  new  home.  They  have  no'soouel' 
made  their  t-holcc,  thnn  the  march  begins  in  a  very 
orderly  manner,  and  the  high  road,  which  leads  in  a 
ttraight  line  to  the  new  establishment,  is  filled  with  a 
line  of  ants,  some  bearing  eggs  and  some  carrying 
their  ctunpiinions,  and  the  whole  colony  is  aciuated 
with  sucli  a  spirit  of  pernevering  industry,  that  their 
new  dwelling,   or  rather  city,  in   s|K'rdiI\  ted. 

A    slight    Injury   done   to    their    walls    i  kly 

repair,  but  they  8<.on  take  the  alarm  if  this  is  olten 
repeated,  and  those  who  for  experiment  have  fre- 
quently destroyed  a  part  of  the  building  have  been 
disappointed,  on  coming  to  look  at  the  ant  hill,  to 
finil  that  the  whole  party  had  decamped. 

The  migration  of  birds,  however,  affords  the  chief 
subject  for  our  notice,  and  this  we  shall  describe  in 
a  future  article. 


FoiGiTK  thy  fosB;  nor  that  nione; 

Their  evil  deeds  with  good  repay ; 
Fill  those  with  jdv  >vIio  l«.ivi>  tliee  none, 

And  kiss  tiie  liaiid  upraised  to  sisy. 
So  dues  the  fVnpraiit  sandal  bow, 

In  meek  for^'iveiio«g  to  its  doom  ; 
And  o'er  the  axe,  at  every  blow, 

bhcds  ill  abuudaiice  rich  perfumo. Kxowles 


A  WISE  man  listh  his  foibles,  as  well  as  a  fool.  But  tlio 
diflerenec  between  them  is,  that  the  foibles  of  the  one  are 
known  to  himself,  and  concealed  from  the  world;  the  foibles 
of  thu  other  aro  known  to  the  world,  and  eoncealol  lh>ili 
himself.  The  wise  man  sees  those  frailties  in  himself 
which  others  cannot :  but  the  fool  is  blind  to  those  blemishes 
in  his  character,  which  arc  conspicuous  to  eTcryl>ody  else. 
Whence  it  ap|>ears,  that  Kelf-knowleil|;o  is  that  which  makes 
tiie  main  diflereneo  between  a  wise  man  and  a  fiKil.  in  the 
moral  sense  of  that  word. — Mason  on  Sclf-KnvwhJyt. 

On  !  only  lie,  whose  word  at  &rst 
13adc  Woman  into  W\\\g  biinit, 
Tlio  luiwter  pfToi  t  of  llifi  iiiiiid, 
Tlio  liiNt  :iud  loveliest  of  bcr  kind  ; 
]Io  only  knows  the  thousand  ties 
That  "iMVi'  u  iiiiitlior',-  -MnLatliios ; 

The  „i, 

ShiU  :,.nd, 

Tluit  bli:U4lH  ju^ Fs  horrowH,  liopi  s.  .Mi>i  fiNirs, 

To  link  her  wiili  tlie  child  Hho  bi  .i:.-. 

In  vain  l)>  "nHuofnian, 

Tliat  feel  ;li  und  depth  would  scan ; 

It  sprends  I'cw'jkI,  it  soars  above 

The  instiucts  of  his  ruder  love. IlAMKlifSOH. 


TuKaa  are  two  channels  of  information,  by  which  (be 
(Jicator  1  -  '■■  ■■'■''•d  maiikiiwl  to  arrive  at  a  knowlcdKO  ot 
truth,  II  il  :iiid  hearing.    And  each  has  its  appro- 

priate Sv....  .  ,  .1  "I'l'l'  '  knowledge  of  the  things  per 
laining  unto  God  '.  into  the  mind.     Tlio  visible 

world,  or  natural  L  „  -  j1  Qo<I,  is  the  prnvinrr  in  which 
the  eyes  expatiate,   in   search  of  materials  '  \\sl 

tion  ;   the  invisible  world,  ur  spiritual  kingn  '      1  in 

Jesus  Christ,  that  which  comelh  by  htariny.  in  uUier 
words,  the  vi.siblo  world  leads  the  way  to  the  rcliKion  of 
nature;  tho  invisible,  through  hoarinir,  to  the  religion  of 
grace.  And  that  this  latter  method  of  arriving  at  divine 
truth  is  the  surest,  appears  from  this,  that  even  the  most 
Btupcndoui  miracles,  although  thny  overp(iw<>red  the  nsason 
ami  established  the   fact  uf  DiMno   iiii'  '    not 

onliBhlcn  the  minds  of  those  who  wci'  -  to 

tlif  ■■■  '       ■       '  ■   '     '   f;         1  doctrine ;   «i;i  lin 

ai.  I  nun  the  moutli  lie, 

nia..  ...„„,„,.^.,  ....,,    „„,„  M./lJ<IWI.— BlSUUi'  i.^w».,  .i-LB. 
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iiiti'ili'i  I  i   but  I 
inir,  or  whu  ii  : 

•  whiih   ii! 
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I  AssuMK  an  important  point, — namely,  that  moral 
ezcrllcncc,  or  virtur,  is  iUe  hif^hest  excellence  uf 
human  nature.  Outward  beauty  in  an  cxceiU-nce  :  we 
are  tormcd  to  admire  a  graceful  and  ele|;ant  cun- 
furmation.  Bodily  strength  is  an  excellence :  wc 
cannot  be  insensible  to  the  value  of  physical  power. 
A  viKoroua  and  active  mind  is  an  excellence  ;  for  it 
raises  its  poMseiaor  in  the  scale  of  intellif(i'iit  axents. 
And  a  lively  imagination  is  an  excellence  ;  for  it  is  a 
niibic  occupation  to  bold  converse  with  the  ideal 
world.  But  no  one  of  these  in  the  highest  excellence 
of  man  ;  for  niun  is  a  moral  being,  and  the  highest 
excellence  uf  a  moral  being  is  goodness. 

Now  if  this  bo  so — and  who  will  dare  to  deny  it  ? 
the  value  of  everything  with  whieh  wc  are  concerned 
should  be  estimated  by  the  ell'ects  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  exercise  upon  the  moral  character  :  and  it  is 
a  point  of  immense  impM)rtance  to  ii.<.iertain  how  the 
moral  condition  of  man  is  affected  by  the  cultivation 
of  literature. 

As  regards  Iwoks  written  expressly  to  inflame  the 
passi<ms  and  corrupt  the  heart,  or  to  diffuse  falsehood 
and  scepticism,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  No  one 
doubts  about  the  tendency  of  such  writings.  They 
are  the  open  foes  of  what  is  most  dear  to  us,  and 
none  who  place  any  value  upon  purity  or  virtue,  will 
lightly  risk  themselves  in  their  company. 

With  many,  however,  general  reading  is  most 
literally  a  mere  form  of  dissipation.  It  is  resorted  to 
purely  in  idleness,  and  avowedly  for  the  sake  of 
amusement.  Books  are  perused  indiscriminately;  or, 
what  is  worse,  nothing  is  read  but  the  periodical 
literature,  or  works  of  a  trifling  or  ephemeral  nature. 
The  practice  is  pursued  with  no  view  to  self-improve- 
ment, but  merely  to  collect  materials  for  gossip,  or  to 
beguile  the  vacant  hours  of  solitude. 

The  mind  is  distracted  rather  than  disciplined  by 
this  idle  and  discursive  method  of  reading  ;  it  becomes 
fasti(tiou.s,  and  acquires  an  unnatural  appetite  fur  food 
which  excites  for  a  time,  witluuit  adding  permanent 
strength  and  vigour  to  thought  and  action.  The 
effects  of  all  this  are  as  injurious  to  the  heart  as  to 
the  intellect.  From  the  practice  of  reading  good  and 
bad  alike,  without  selection  or  discrimiuution,  the 
taste  is  in  danger  of  being  i>crverted,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  being  impaired  ;  the  reader  gains  no  substantial 
knowledge,  no  practical  views  nor  great  iiniK-iplcs  ; 
he  acquires  no  good  habits  ;  he  becomes  impatient  in 
the  search  after  truth,  and  his  moral  improvement 
would  have  been  more  advanced  by  devotion  to  ioin« 
common  art  or  every-day  occupation. 

But  when  literal-,  \  ;  Its  are  carried  on  honestly, 
soberly,  and   in  a  i  .  t,  they  elevate  and  purify 

the   moral  character.     It   is   indeed  <  '     tt 

knowledge  is  apt  to  render  men  vam  .;. 

and  arrogant,  and  makes  them  look  witl>  coutempt 
upon  those  who  are  less  instructed.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  natural  tendency  of  real  knowledge  to 
produce  such  a  state  of  mind  ;  for  the  more  a  roan 
knows  the  more  plainly  he  sees  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge,  and  the  more  sensibly  he  feels  the  weak- 
nets  of  the  human  understanding.     It  is  nut  the  man 


"lie  riaes  above  himkell,  and  looks  trom  uii 
upon  nature  and  society  and  life.  Th<iught 
as    by  a    natural    elasticity,    when    the    pr^ 

g.-ir,«i, ,,....,  ig  removed.     The  moral  and  m; „1 

I'  i(  the  soul,  generously  cultivated,  fcrtiliicc 

iliu  111 u  licet.  Duty,  faithfully  performed,  opens  the 
mind  to  truth,  both  being  of  one  family;  alike  immu- 
table, universal,  and  everlasting." 

Again,  the  cultivation  of  literature  has  a  dircot 
tendril  \ 

and  St . 

indeed,  urc   eager   lu  loriiiiiig  opiiiiou*. 
to  deduce  conclusions  from  inadei^uute  |  , 
the  student  who  deserves  the  name,  gfts  to  u 
too  well  the  didlculty  of   gaining  truth,  to  \ 
embrace  opinions  hastily,  or  without  due  examination. 
He   becomes  desirous  of  examining  things  for  him- 
self ;  he  suspects  the  soundness  of  received  opinions, 
and   is   anxious    to   refer   every  fact   to   its   ultimate 
source  of  intelligence.     And  this  implies  much  self- 
denial   and  patience  :     it  requires    abstraction    from 
unprofitable  society,  and  the  renunciation  of  idle  and 
vicious   habits :     it    demands   energy,   industry,   and 
perseverance ;    and  in   the  end  compels  us  to  make 
many    sacnflces    and    overcome     many   im; 
temptations.     Learning,  thus  earnestly  and  . 
cultivated,   imparts  force  and  vigour  to    the    moral 
character. 

Literary  pursuits  are  naturally  humanizing.  They 
tend  to  diminish  and  remove  the  coarseness  and 
violence  which  are  characteristic  of  ignorance,  and  to 
substitute  in  their  stead  politeness  and  civility.  They 
communicate  to  the  manners  a  degree  of  elegance 
and  animation  which  arc  much  more  graceful  than 
the  heartless  formality  which  is  learned  in  intercourse 
with  what  is  called  the  world.  Tliey  open  the  mind 
to  perceive  the  real  condition  and  relations  of  man, 
uii  !  V  to  it  a  deep  conviction  of  the  propriety  of 

il."  _  ^  the  social  duties.  The  conscientious 
man  of  letters  will  indeed  keep  no  terms  with  vice  : 
he  will  have  little  respect  for  fashionable  follies  ;  but 
in  :  I'S  he  has  gained  a  deeper  and  more  com- 

pi  love   of  his  species:    his  heart  has  been 

trained  to  the  exercis«  of  habitual  kindness  and 
philanthropy. 

But  how  are  wc  to  reap  these  best  and  highest 
fruits  of  learning '  The  question  may  be  auswered  in 
a  few  wurds.  We  can  expect  benefit  of  this  sort  from 
iJt.iM.tMr..  .>,ilv  wben  we  enter  upon  literary  pursuits 
C'  and  with  a  sincere  desire  of  deriving 

from  iiii'iii  iiioral  advantage.  If  we  have  recourse  to 
them  fur  materials  for  display,  they  will  only  foster 
nil  unworthy  weakness  ;  if  we  resort  to  them  as  an 
amusement,  they  will  operate  only  as  an  amusement, 
and  will  be  more  likely  to  relax  the  moral  character 
than  to  strengthen  it  :  if  we  apply  to  them  for  ci>u 
firmation  of  our  's,  or  excuse  for  our  vie*, 

they  will  onlyi".  to  our  depravity.       If,  on 

the  contrary,  we   stii  'y  and  steadily,  from  a 

sincere  love  of  know!  ■  truth,  under  a  sense  of 

our  responsibility,  and  in  dependence  on  higher  aid, 
thougn  wc  may  be  exposed  to  ]>eculiar  temptations, 
we  shah  pass  through  them  safely,  and  as  we  ad  vanes 
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in  witdoro,  tlull  make  >  corresponding  profit  irnry  in 
virtue. 

In  conclasioo,  U-t  tr.  .end  yooiig  mind*  to 

chiM>sc  some  particulur  iinr  m  stiuiy.  It  it  ill  lor  the 
public,  and  lor  the  individual,  when  powers  of  aojr 
value  «rc  wasted  witliout  an  objett.  Tl»ere  are  «ome 
who  excuie  themselves  for  their  ignorance  on  the 
•ubjciu  on  which  they  ought  to  be  best  informed,  by 
pretending  to  have  ruliivated  general  knowledge. 
Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  thiit  phrase,  but  be  assured 
that  all  superior  mind*  regard  the  uccomplishments 
vhich  it  is  usually  employed  to  indicate,  ns  utterly 
worthless  and  contemptible.  This  general  knowledge 
ia  the  foppery  of  literature.  It  may  qualify  a  man  to 
talk  i  it  may  give  him  reputation  with  the  superficial 
and  illiterate  ;  but  it  renders  him  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  discerning  persons,  ond  is  so  far  from  rendering 
him  wiser  or  better,  that  it  U-uds  to  deteriorate  both 
his  intellectual  and  moral  character. 

[Abridgtd  from  a  L«r(ur«  fcy  the  lUv.  JoHW  CorLTKR  OowUNO, 
nadUfen  tlu  Glouettttr  LiHrarg  and  Sc'uH-ifie  ^unrialion.J 


There  is  no  roadie  in  the  workt  of  nature ;  there  arc 
eauses  and  mean*  for  ever)  elT.-it,  ihuuKh  we  do  not  ulways 
dikcover  lho*e:  and  thoujjli  Gud  operates  l.y  a  word,  that 
word  acts  a*  pliilosophically  and  reasonably  a«  the  hand  of 
man,  in  chemistry,  aceording  to  the  rules  of  that  »eieQce, 

in  raechauism,  under  tUe  laws  of  mechanics. .Maccul- 

LOCH. 


1     FLOWERS. 

1  1,  low  meet  >"•  seem 

V.  ■  .  -■"*■ 

ling's  beam, 
,'  .11  evo  away  ; 
ins,  nil  J,  ob !  though  brief  your  rei;;n, 
■^notU  flowers,  y»  (>)udl  not  live  in  vaiu. 
Go,  form  a  monitory  wreath 

For  yiuilli's  untliinkiu);  brow: 
Go,  and  to  busy  munliood  brcatho 

\\nmt  most  lie  I'yan  to  know ; 
Go,  btrcw  tlie  patli  where  age  doth  tread, 

And  tell  liiin  of  tlie  silent  dead. 
Uiit  whiUt  tn  tluHir^litlt^AH  nn<«  and  gay. 

Ye  l>i        ■        '  >  rrv. 

To  ihos.  ^a/} 

llavf  y  mi  "  Ml  u>  ui    t  n.'-l   f 

Oil,  yes  !  ye  weave  a  double  spell. 

And  death  and  life  betoken  well. 
C;o,  then,  where  wrupt  in  fenr  and  gloom, 

I'nii.l  In  all.;  and  true  are  Ki);hing, 
Ai  :li  eniblenmtic  bloom 

1  .  of  the  dyiiij; ; 

And  sottiy  f.{ieuk,  nor  t.|H-uk  in  vuln. 
Of  your  long  sleep  and  brokou  cliaiii ; 
And  sny  (liat  He,  who  from  the  dust 

Ueealb.  the  slumberiuf;  flower, 
Will  surrly  visit  those  who  trust 

His  mercy  iuid  his  power; 
■Will  murk  wlivre  sleeps  their  peaceful  clav 
And  roll,  ere  long,  the  stone  away. 

Aforal  nf  Flowrrs. 
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itEMAiNii  or  Tin:  TKMriE  or  FAKOnosi'i  at  atiien!!. 


DORIC    ARCHITKCTURE. 

Thk  Doric  order  may  bo  snid  to  consist  of  three  parts, 
«i/...  the  stylohale,  the  lolumn,  and  the  entablature. 

Tho  word  stylobate  \*  dcrive<l  from  thu  Orcck,  and  sifjni- 
fiea  a  basement  for  columns.  Tho  stylohale  dilTorg  from  a 
po<lestal  ill  this  :  tho  former  is  a  continued  unbroken  sub- 
structure, or  basement  to  columns,  while  the  latter  term  is 
coiilined  to  insuhitcd  supports. 

In  the  Doric  order  thu  stylobato  is  in  height  from  two 
thirds  to  a  whole  diameter  of  tho  column.  It  is  usually 
constructed  in  three  equal  courses,  which  recede  gradually, 
the  one  abovu  from  the  one  below  ;  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
uppermost  surface,  or  step,  tho  columns  rest.  The  object  of 
the  stylubatu  is  not  so  much  to  alVord  access  to  tho  portico, 
as  to  impart  an  air  of  firmness  to  the  structure,  which  it 
does  in  an  eminent  degree. 

The  columns  are  short,  varying  from  four  to  six  diame- 
ters in  height :  they  aro  without  bases,  because  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  intcrcoluuiniations,  and  also  on  account  of 
their  t.ipcring  form.  They  spread  out  at  tho  bottom,  and 
so  alford  a  sutlicicnt  base,  not  only  in  reality,  but  also  to 
satisfy  tho  eye:  whereas,  did  the  columns  rest  on  bases, 
not  only  would  great  inconvenience  be  experienced,  but  a 
heavy  awkward  elToct  would  be  produced,  which  is  avoided 
altogether  by  terminating  the  columns  on  the  Hoor  of  Iho 
ttylobate.  The  columns  taper  in  a  graceful  curve;  and 
thi«  tapering  is  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  llutings 
which  lessen  the  massive  effect  of  tho  columns ;  and  pro- 
duce a  pleasing  variety  of  light  and  shade.  Tho  llutings, 
which  are  generally  twenty  in  number,  are  wide  and  shal- 
low, scparateil  by  sh.irp  e<lges  only,  thus  producing  an  effect 
of  breaillh :  they  follow  tho  general  curve  of  the  shaft, 
and  detail  on  the  ttoor  of  the  stylobato. 

The  capital  of  the  columns  consists  of  an  echinus  (or 
l^j/-shaped  pmjection),  and  a  deep  square  abacus  (or  tile), 
•bore  it.  Tho  echinus  swells  out,  so  as  to  exceed  the  dia- 
meter of  tile  foot  of  the  column  ;  which,  however,  it  appear* 
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to  equal,  on  account  of  tho  distance  at  which  it  is  always 
seen. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  entablature,  or  horizontal 
mass,  resting  upon  the  abaci  of  the  columns.  The  reader 
will  remember  that  the  entablature  is  composed  of  archi- 
trave, frieze,  and  cornice. 

The  architrave  is  the  6rst  roerabcr  of  the  entablature, 
and  rests  immediately  on  the  abaci.  It  presents  one  plair 
broad  face,  and  is  proportioned  to  the  weight  it  has  to  boar. 
Its  height  is  usually  equal  to  tho  narrowest  diameter  or 
neck  of  the  column.  The  width  of  its  soffit,  or  under  side, 
is  midway  between  tho  two  extreme  diameters  of  the 
column  ;  go  that  it  overhangs  tho  upper  part  of  tho  sliaft  : 
it  does  not,  however,  projert  over  the  abacus,  which,  by 
presenting  a  more  extended  surface,  seems  better  calcu 
lated  to  support  the  pressure  of  the  whole  entablature. 

The  frieze  is  usually  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
architrave,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  projecting  band, 
or  fillet,  called  litnia.  The  frieze  is  ornamented  by  slightly 
pnijcctmg  tablets,  in  which  are  cut  two  ytt/phs,  or  grooves, 
and  two  half-glyphs,  or-  ■-■■  "--h  of  il»  outer  edges,  thus 
making  three  glyphs,  or  nd  giving  the  ornament 

its  appropriate  name  ul  ..  .-,  .  an  ornament  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  Doric  order.  The  width  of  each  triglyph  is 
rather  more  than  half  the  lower  diameter  of  the  column. 
One  triglyph  is  situated  over  each  column,  and  one  over 
each  intercolumn. 

The  spaces  between  the  triglyphs  are  called  melopet  (m 
Greek  word  signilying  spaces  between),  which  were,  it  is 
said,  originally  intended  to  represent  the  ends  of  the  bcims 
which  rested  on  the  architrave,  and  formed  the  inner  roof,  or 
ceiling.  The  metopes  are  squares,  and  were  sometimes 
occupied  with  sculptures  iii  bas-relief. 

The  triglyph  is  said  to  have  been  originally  formed  to  pre- 
vent the  rain  from  ;viliering  to  the  ends  of  the  beams  :  lh« 
water  thus  running  down  the  grooves,  and  droppir^  Iwm 
the  tenia,  is  said  to  hare  suggested   to  an  early  Grecian 
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de«l,  llu- 

Ui({lyph. » 


•rcbitect  anotbar  or-  ■ 

Tit.,  tb«  ytitl»,  or  ()r 

piseed  below  Ml  ■ 

trmte.     Howp\ 

may  appear.  Ihf  u^f  ui  iui'>  lu'aiiisinL  anu  Niinpir  orn.iinciu 

b  evident:    it  leenii  to  break  the  monoioiiy  of  tlie  line  to 

vhicb  it  i«  attached;    and  by  cxtcv' ■ -- 

from  the  fncze  to  the  architrave,   it   ; 

making  the»e  two  important  mi-tii'. 

bariDoniie  with  enrh  ni her.     Thi' im'.   :i-(;:^|o 

upon   a  Doric   buildiiij;  with  thi'  p!'  ;i>iiri-    an  i 

which  it  if  to  well   calculated  to  produce,  would  soon   be 

•entible  of  a  material  deScieocy,  it'  this  apparently  humble 

ornament  were  removed. 

The  metopes  are  regulated  by  the  height  of  the  frieie ; 
and  thia  again  regulatesi  the  inlercolunins  or  sniicc* bet leetn 
the  column*  :  for  a«  there  roust  b«  a  tnjrlyph  over  every 
column,  l!.  '   nh  over  each 

interculun  unless,   in- 

;:i    IM-  i-Mi  :  :,,    ;    JiO  and  ono 

I  make  the  c  )  i  j  !,  column 

liul  this  is  .1 ..o. 

The  pediment  is  placeil  at  the  front  or  at  the  end  of  a 
Doric  building,  or  over  a  portico.  Its  nMect  is  obviously  to 
enclose  the  ends  of  the  roof,  vl:  ilar  sha|>c  it  usu- 

ally takes;  but  it  forms  a  very  i:  part  in  architec- 

tural composition.  The  pediment  is  covered  with  a  projecting 
cornice,  with  a  bold  ovale  [echinus]  moulding.  The  Doric 
cornice  is  peculiar  in  having  attached  to  its  soflit  a  scries  of 
ahallow  rectangular  tahleisor  muiuln,  KtndHiH)  with  guttie. 
These  tablets  are  to  i  '  \  phs  are  to 

ihe   frioze.     One  ol  ^   with   each 

metope,  as  well  as  u  w;  me  eiiecl  of  which 

is  to  produce  a  beau;  l   parts.     The  deep  tri- 

angular space  enclo-...w  u,  iii^  i.Mnne  and  ovalo  moulding 
is  called  the  tympanum.  This  space  was  sometimes  occu- 
pied with  sculptures  representing  subjects  in  connexion 
with  the  purposes  of  the  ediBce. 

"Such  are  the  materials,"  observes  a  modem  architect, 
"of  which  the  Greeks  composed  their  beautiful  temples. 
Of  their  effect,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  competent 
idea  without  seeing  one.  And  whence,  it  may  bo  asked, 
does  their  inU^rcst  arise?  From  their  simplicity  and  har- 
mony :  simplicity  in  the  long  unbroken  lines  which  bound 
theii  forms,  and  the  breadth  and  boldness  of  every  part ; 
(uch  as  the  lines  of  the  entablature  and  stylobate,  the  breadth 
of  the  corona,  of  the  architrave,  of  the  abaci,  of  the  capitals, 
and  of  their  ovalos  also ;  in  the  deQncd  form  of  the  columns, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  members  of  the  stylobate  ; — harmony 
in  the  evident  fitness  of  every  part  to  all  the  rest.  The  en- 
tablature, though  massive,  is  fully  uplwrne  by  the  columns, 
whose  spreading  abaci  receive  it,  and  transmit  the  weight 
downwards  by  the  shufts,  which  rest  on  a  horizontal  and 
spreading  basement;  the  magnitude  of  every  part,  being 
determined  by  the  capacity  of  the  sustaining  power.  Be- 
aidet  graceful  and  ele):ant  outhne,  and  simple  and  harmoni- 
ous forms,  these  structures  possess  a  bewitching  variety  of 
light  and  shade,  arising  from  the  judicious  contour  and 
»rr»t  -s.  every  one  of  which  is  rendered 
•fle) '  I  the  columns  and  the  columnar 
capital,  umiM'  iiriiiin.  s'jiiare  abacus,  projects  a  deep  shadow 
on  the  bold  ovalo,  which  mingles  it  with  rellrcliuns,  and  pro- 
duces on  itself  almo'! ■■■  ..-■■•■       The  play  of  light  and 

■hade,  again,  aliout  i  inns  is  strongly  relieved 

■nd  corrected  by  the  d-    ,  ;  the  walls  behind  them  j 

and  in  the  front*,  where  the  inner  columns  appear,  the  effect 
is  enchanting.  For  nil  the  highest  effucts  which  architec- 
ture if  capable  of  producing,  a  Greek  peripteral*  temple  of 
the  Doric  order,  i<  perhaps  unrivalled +.'' 

rm  the  reader  of  the  chief  pcculi- 

Cerlain  features  of  one  onler  are 

;  and  having  just  descnbcd   the 

must  now  conflne  oursclvo'*,  for 

.       ;iio 


We  now  pro-  • 
aritics  of  the  I' 
tX  conrsc   com 

Doric  temewhi'. 

«!...,  r,.n......    , 


1 

cleg. 


K    I'lirc  (iiecian 
ru  ho  proceeds  to 

lils. 

■  i-T  is  delicacy  and 
'Stand  bold  effect; 


■coordiogly,  lu  the  Ionic,  all  the  arrviKemrDto  ans  skilfully 
.  •  AfMVia  was  calltd  ptHpttral,  when  tbeeehmas  want  all  mud 


t  Ene^ftUfmila  Bnltnnu*  ;  article,  Archilectore. 


1,    so   as    to   appeal,  as  it   were,  to  the  poatry  of 
Hid    of    the  spectator.      Tin  eolumns  are   tall  and 

•    .  •     ■    •  ■  -,  •  -.    r,  'i 


r  ami    a    r'i!ica\f    iiii)ui'iiu:j.     caiii-u     liu'    .v*f>;ia, 

I  :ii.     The  tlutings  in  the  shaft  are  twenty-four 

with  space"  —  ''H-.i,  left  between  them,  each 
.  ijnal  in  hi  out  one  fourth  of  the  Itiite. 

■ire  thus  mu..  , il  set  nioro  apart  from  each 

tbuy  are  much  narrower  than  in  the  Doric,  and 
r  in  proportion  to  their  breadth  :  tliry  terminate  in  half 
circles  or  ellipses  ;  the  shaft  itself  does  not  taper  so  suddenly 
as  in  the  Doric.  The  upper  torus  of  the  base  is  either  fluted 
horizontally,  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  sliaH,  or  it  is  en- 
riched with  an  interlaced  network-ornament,  called  a  ^m- 
lochos. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  height  of  the  column,  an 
ornamental  I  '  "    ".  >  d  of  the  lioney-surklo 

with  its  ten!  above  this  is  an  otalo- 

moulding,  s.,  >  .1111.1.  i.ii.m-i-  a  i-.  .  ui  into  etiys :  and  there 
are  some  other  lesser  mouldings  before  wo  arrive  at  tho 
capital.  This  consists  of  a  parallel."'riT„i,-  l,|ork,  on  whose 
faces  the  volutes  are  cut:  these  e  iral  mouldings, 

arraniied  into  graceful  curves.     '1  ^  is  much  smaller 

than  ill  the  Doric  order;  it  is  so  set,  as  not  to  overhang  tho 
volutes:  if  it  did  so,  a  heaviness  would  he  produced,  which 
would  prove  offensive  to  tho  eye. 

The  «rehltr«%-e  is  divided  into  three  nearly  equal  faces, 
s!  ',' over  each  other,  and  crowned  with  a  <-|/«in* 

ri  either   carved   or   plain.      The    frieze  is 

I-  o.  but  may  boenriched  wilhscul|iiui.'. 

1  simple:  it  is  divided  into  (Miri.-   Iv 

iiiuiiiciiiii;>  aim  iKviiii  bands,  which  latter  are  so  called  thmi 
their  resemblance  to  a  row-  of  teeth,  and  belong  peculiarly 

(1,..  T,,,ii,.  ..,,,.,l,|.,„,,.„ 

examples  of  the  Ionic  onler  were  of 

i:j --        ;lic  Ionian  eiiliv  of  A»ia   Mlimr  :   l.m 

in    eonsequence    of  Ihe    many    ''  ilii- 

Persians,  the  temples  were  laid  :  their 

remains  exist  there.   One  of  the  r  ml  specimens  of 

the  Grecian  Ionic,  is  that  of  the  '^  '  !ins  at  Athens, 

which  is  said  to  surpass  every  other  e  .and  may 

be  taken  as  a  model  of  elegance  and  ■  ^s  in  this 

order. 

The  CoRiifTRiAN  order  is  the  lightest  of  all  three,  and 
admits  of  the  greatest  display  of  ornament.  Its  column, 
like  the  Ionic,  consists  of  base,  shaft,  and  capital  :  its 
average  height  may  be  stated  at  ten  diameters  :  :'      '  < 

composed  of  three  tori  and  scotire,   divided  by  ;  1 

standing  on  a  plinth.  The  shaft  is  fluted;  the  tU.Mi^.,  ,i.e 
separated  by  fillets  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  each 
fluting  in  u-idth:  the  tlutings  are  semi -elliptical,  but  cut 
so  deep  as  almost  to  become  semicircular ;  at  the  head 
the  llutings  terminate  in  leaves  to  which  the  fillets  are 
stalks.  Tlie  core  of  the  capital  is  cylindrical,  and  of  the 
same  diarootcr  as  the  shaft ;  it  is  banded  by  one  row  of 
water-leaves,  and  by  another  of  acanthus,  or  olive  leaves 
(which  are  peculiar  to  the  order),  and  covered  by  a  scooped 
abacus,  between  which  and  the  leaves  couliciili,  or  little 
steins  of  a  plant,  spring  up,  curling  gracefully  in  the  spiral 
forms  of  volutes. 

The  entablature  of  this  order  admits  of  more  ornament 
than  that  of  the  limic.  In  the  cornice  is  a  band  of  mcidil- 
lions  which  are  peculiar  to  this  order.  The  frieze  is  \\\a\>\  ; 
the  architecture  is  divided  into  three  faces  by  astragals,  or 
small  mouldings,  and  is  surtnounted  by  a  cymatium,  which 
is  the  same  as  the cyma  spoken  of  before. 

.Such  then  is  a  brief  account  of  the  three  orders  of  archi- 
tecture, as  invented  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  In  the  details 
given  above,  we  have  stated  the  peculiarities  of  each  order 
with  some  degree  of  precision  ;  it  must  not,  however,  bo 
supposed  that  the  Grecian  architects  followed  implicitly  tho 
arrangements  w-e  have  stated.  The  love  of  novelty  and  va- 
riety il  among  all  people  and  in  all  a 
feature  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  it  I 
in  tho  existing  remains  of  Grecian  an  nii  i  iine.  Snu  luo 
broad  features  of  each  order  arc  attended  to,  and  what- 
ever variations  we' I...M..  1    I...... ..  ,..■..-„,,  ..,1  ■  .1,1, I, 

in  respect  of  pr 

amplcs  may  prol. _,  ^,..^:..     1:  ,      :;.  ,    ...s 

reader  descriptions  from  approved  typos,  without  infbrmtng 

•  Tnc  wordrynto  is  Greek ''nv^in)  . - 
relcrrort  to  tiro  Milt*  of  nnuldmg^,  <l  I 

th*if  Curvature  into  tbe  rj/mo  recta,  and  llic  cymi  reierta. 
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hira  of  itif  ■•■-•>i— 'f  !li'i«'<  111!  will  bo  »blo  to  tnko  nolo 
of  fiir  liiiii  "  tu  tccoguiw  au  urder 

by  ii  viuw  .  .   .'-.  ,  , 

Tiler*   i»,  however,  oiio  vurmtioii  of  tl  :i 

uULfllt    l|i)l    (o    !»•    p.l'i-'C-ll     (ivrT    in   .lll'tlri.,  II 

■      Willi 

da  and 

uiv»  III  lUo  |iUu;  ul  columus,  isu^poi'UuK  auiMiivu 

iblaliire. 

rr — 

•illi 

.J  1  .iri'  ^.iiii   I.)  11. iv 

yeiir  178  ii.c,  i 

.Jll  >>nuii  lilO  l'lT»lill\  iiivaUv.,  

L'i'lie  K|)oil»  1)1'  tins  \  letory  \Tsrr  ii   of  u 

I  £011i|...-i"     <.<,:.■   lilrni      Vli  I'll'liroii 

,Wl!rr  ■" 

..prill'.  ,    :    r  ,,  > 

priitoiivrik. 

The  fenulu  11k>"°*  ■''b  reproicnted  with  varimii  irnrts  of 
ornauiuiital  utliru;  ttu-y  aro  catlud  Cariant  ot  '  '  «, 

and  iirt'  nu-mit   to   cclcbralo    the  dofout  of   lli  ly 

the    ^ 

'1':  :  iheie  fltnires  i«  inKoneral  unpleaMnt :  they 

nro  ri.|iir>.<nuii  a»  ci        '  '  ■'    ■'      .       '  -lit 

abotv  tliuiu-      Tbe  Ir  ir 

gpiTlalor  i»  romiiiduii   .1  .i.;>^.i.  v.  ,..,.ih 

iiiiiTliTC!!  with  the  oiijiiyiueiit  of  an  uelure. 

'I'i...  (;,■.. ..I..  1,  ,,1  r,  ,,.,w,ii'iil  ni.iiivr  I  _ .  ,  :. ...  .1  these 

- 'UHD  lur  doiiiK  so. 
i       :^_,  ,    r  ill  of  their  oppres- 

iion  by  tbis  people,  who  were  at  luiiglli  defeated ;  the 
Curians  aUo  had  been  lon^  at  wur  with  the  Athenians,  and 
St  leiiKlh  shared  a  similar  fato  :  and  to  represent  this  con- 
quered people  in  the  lowest  po>sd)le  slate  of  degradation, 
they  placeil  upon  the  sculptured  representations  of  them 
the  heaviest  entablature,  via.  the  ">  '-ic ;  but  there  is  a  dis- 
play of  savage  feeling  in  this  uv;uce  which  we  would 
willingly  avoid. 

It  is  bov»ever  necessary  to  remark  that  the  above  account 
of  the  uri){in  of  the  Caryatid  fi^jures  is  due  to  Vitruvius, 
who,  with  bis  accustomed  zeal  in  referring;  everythiuK  to 
its  original  souroo,  often  oversteps  the  bounds  of  sober  in- 
i|uiry,  to  (leal  in  hazardous  conjecture.  The  use  of  these 
,  Caryatid  fli^urvs  is  said  by  other  writers  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  to  have  been  borrowed 
by  the  Greeks  from  Eiiypt.  Others  suppose  them  to  repre- 
tent  the  viruins  engaged  in  the  worship  of  Diana,  and 
bearing  on  their  heads  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple. 

With  respect  to  the  mechanical  disposition  of  the  mate- 
rials adopted  by  the  am-ient  Greeks  in  their  structures,  we 
knew  but  little,  except  what  Vitrurius  informed  us  of, 
until  the  labours  of  modern  travellers  throw  some  light  upon 
the  Kubjuct. 

The  first  material  employed  by  tlio  Greeks  in  their  sacred 
buihliugs  was  timber;  then  brici:,  the  art  of  making 
which  they  are  said  to  hare  derived  from  tho  Egyptians; 
stone  was  next  employed  ;  and  last  of  all,  the  mo.st  beautiful, 
as  Well  as  permanent  substance  wliich  can  enter  into  Uie 
<■  '.:'.liailion  of  a  noble  vdiGce,  viz.,  marble. 

\\\'  Uarn  from  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Kevett,  that  the  wall 
enclosing  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon  was  formed  of  horizon- 
tal rows  of  marble  blocks,  each  of  the  same  thickness  as  the 
wall  Itself ;  and  that  tho  junctions  in  each  alternate  hori- 
zontal course  were  verlii'ally  over  each  other.  This  seems  to 
hn\.  '  •      ■'  •'  id  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  when  great 

dui  id. 

'1  ,,■   ,  composed  of  square  stones  of  equal  »i«e  ; 

and  tho  so  neatly  fitted,  as   scarcely  to  be  seen. 

The  colu:-..  ..MSt  of  single  blocks  placed  one  upon 
another,  the  height  of  each  block  being  about  two  thirds 
of  a  diameter  of  the  column.  Tho  architrave  consists  of 
three  bloi  ks  in  thickness,  and  one  course  in  height:  it  rests 
on  tlie  capitals  of  the  columns  by  its  own  weight  alone ; 
each  block  extends  from  the  axis  of  one  column  to  the 
axis  of  the  next.  The  frieze  is  formed  of  one  course  in 
height;    tbe  metopes  are  thin  stone  tablets  at ■  '       'he 

ikce  of  tho  frieze:    but  the  blocKs  on  which  ■  lis 

are  cut,  arc  partly  inserted  in  the  frieze.  Tm-  i.inno  is 
formed  of  block<,  e;icli,  in  extent  of  front,  equal  to  one 
triglyph  and  one  metope. 

In  order  to  accomphsh  that  close  union  of  the  marble 
bWks  which  ha-s  so  often  lioen  the  object  of  admiration  to 
the  moderns,  the  faces,  which  were  to  lie  lirought  into  con- 
tact vertically,  bad  each  it*  middle  part  hoiluwed  out  into  • 


square  or   rcctanifular  form  lo  ft  SUall  ileDlk.  so  at  In  Ivita 


'I  I. 
the   C' 

SUi'll    ' 


I' 


ck»  cams   into 

of  juuctiun  i* 

■^   out  tho 

labour  ef 


add  tbe  ornacoental  parte 


erection  of  the  columni. 


4.    R0M4N    ARCaiTICTURB. 
Theie  roads  that  rel  the  Romta  baail  tM«>t, 


1  ,  chari^ 

Willi  ibc  tiuuslurttuf  .ul-cuiupUiiu^  Liieeci. 

Tiio«iio»'«  pMrnon  Libtrty. 

Tn8  architectural  labours  of  the  Greek*  were  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  erection  and  etnbel!'-'"""'   "•"  ""•!■■   :.""'"«. 
tho  entrances  of  their  cities,  and  ; 
cise:    their  private  dwellings  cl 
regard,  and  what  in  another  country  would  be  cons:  ) 
quite  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  people,  was  in  Gr^  i.  .■ 
neglected,     llio  Romans  greatly  excelled  the  Greek',  in 
their  attention  to  objects  of  national  utility  :   ibev  not  only 
gratified  their  piety  or  vanity  by  ercci  < 

to  their  gods,  but  they  constructed  fii^ 

well  adapted  to  the  internal  commuiinalioiis  ui  tllL■l^\;l^l 
empire;  as  also  immense  sewers  for  draining  their  cities; 
and  magnificent  aqueducts  for  furnishing  them  with  abuu- 
dant  supplies  of  pure  water. 

Long  before  any  communication  was  cstabli-'-"''   "''b 
Greece,  the  Italians  seem  to  have  cultivated   a 
The  people  of  Etruria,  orTuscan\-.  are  said  tohai--  i 

a  particular  order,  called  TiiK  Tiisca.v;  and  it  is  bcliereU 
that  the  Romans  employed  Tuscan  architects  lo  execute 
their  great  works,  before  they  had  made  acquainUnce  with 
tbe  splendid  results  of  Grecian  art. 

It  IS,  however,  supposed  by  some  that  the  Tuscan  is  only 
a  modification  of  the  very  ancient  Doric  order.  It  is  furtlR-r 
said,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  that  a  colony  of  An-adians, 
under  Evander,  established  themselves  in  Italy  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  introduced  a  style  of  building  as  practised 
in  tirccce.  This  may  appear  the  more  probable  if  we  com- 
pare the  two  orders.  The  Doric,  divested  of  a  few  mouldings 
and  of  its  triglyphs,  its  columns  being  reduced  a  diameter 
or  two  in  hci 'i''  «  .nM  furnish  the  Tuscan  order.  It  is  the 
most  solid  :  of  all  the  orders:    it  admits  of  no 

ornaments  v  The  column  is  about  fire  moilules  in 

height:  tlie  base  is  composcl  of  torus,  fillet,  and  square 
plinth  ;  and  the  capital  consists  of  an  abacus,  torus,  and 
fillet.  The  entablature  is  composed  of  a  plain  architra\o. 
frieze,  and  cornice.  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  no  roi:.;Ur 
example    of   this   order  occurs   ara< :  '• 

Vitruvius  refers  to  it  under  tlie  appi 

from  its  ori.        '  ' -•>■■■■  .i 

Tuscan  wii 

posed  Tus  ( 1    •■  "^ 

onlcr  (U  s:  '  by  Vitruvius.     From  the 

massive  cli ■  and  the  absence  of  orna- 
ment, it  has  been  quaintly  compared  by  Wotton  to  a  sturdy 
labourer,  in  homely  apparel.  It  is.  however,  fr«m  ite  sim- 
plicity well  adapted  to  markeU,  sheds,  shambles,  and  con- 
structions of  a  like  character. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  architecture  was  I  Rome 

before  the  time  of  the  Tarquins ;  but  fru. 
meet  with  various  indications  of  a  i.-; 
with  the  art.     During  the   reign  of  ; 
ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  capilu.  ..  ..• 

•  ''--"•         608-2 


id  we 
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T-  '■  "  '  two  row*  of 

into  three 
I  ,  ,r^  ...... ..;      \Vi-  find 

I  twice  de»tro}'od,  and 

have  been  built 
)  ,  und  surrouuded 

1  ;    I  bote  of  the  Corin- 

1  thr   Siin  am!  Mvm. 


chitjcU'.' .    iiur   .  .bi    tlidl   1. 

crcrlod  in  Italy  ..  airing  iho  i 

a;   '  ..iiiwcallh,    "hull    b;»\e    fcuuc   iiiin^liM    wiIU   Uie 

i'.  noiI  iiiwa  whu-h  tliev  ^lc^.l^l. 

I      I      ._....-    .^.  ..  .    \ _   ...1  r.  l..,.l 

bctaeon  li. 

copy  tile  ».  I 

through  w.  ■'■*  of 

Grecian  an:    :  .  ,  ,  .  '  ar  as 

mere  copyioU.  ihey  underiuuk  lovary  the  style  and  increase 
the  ornaments  of  the  iliflerent  onlers :    hence,   no  doubt, 
•ro«e  the  fifth  order,  called  The  Koman,  or  Con  post  te,  in 
which  the  volute*  of  the  Ionic  iire  united  with  the  foliu^e  of 
the  Corir.thian.     This  order  is  very   likely   to  have  been 
produced  by  some  artist,  who,  in  despair  of  originalin;;  any- 
thing  beitt'  .1   the  ornaiurntal   parts  of  the  two 
orders  aln..                   :.     It  is  d.mblful  whether  the  Corapo- 
(iteOrder<  '  -  -^  it  name  in  the  time  of  Vilruvius, 
a*  be  does  ucular  description  of  it.  though 
it  is  suppose..  ...  „.   »....  ..i  to  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 

fourth  book. 

There  is  one  particular  in  which  Italy  has  an  apparent 
right  to  assert  her  superiority  ; — for  to  that  country  is  at- 
tributed the  invention  of  the  arch  and  dome.  No  vestiges 
appear  of  such  an  arrangcmenl  of  materials  in  the  records 
of  the  modes  of  building  of  any  nation,  prior  to  its  inter- 
course with  Rome;  and,  though  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
invention  may  have  taken  plare  in  some  part  of  Asia,  where, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  lart.-.  f  stone,  such  a  con- 

trivanre  would  be  very  <ii  1   iieix-ssary,  yet  the 

absence  of  authenticated  exaiiiji.i !.  ui  such  a  form  of  building, 
nakes  it  probable  that  it  was  Ciilirely  unknown.  There  are 
nany  appearances  in  nature,  which  might  suggest  the  idea 
of  a  cur^ed  entrance  to  a  building:  the  openings  of  caverns, 
and  the  perf..  .n  .i.s  in  i.xks  fr..i|uently  assume  this  form  ; 
and  we  act  ancients  did  adopt  a  simi- 

lar form.     >  OS  an  artificial  perforation 

in  the  shape  of  an  arch  which  was  made  in  a  solid  wall,  and 
serted  as  the  doorway  to  an  aucient  fort  at  Ephesus;  but 
neither  the  perforated  wall  nor  the  covered  passage,  can  be 
riassed  under  the  name  of  the  "arch."  Such  methods 
have  been  practised  in  all  countries,  and  are  nearly  as  old 
as  the  art  of  building  itself.  But  of  that  kind  of  arch  which 
roiiM«ls  of  a  number  of  wedge-like  stones,  disposed  in  a 
venual  plane,  and  supporting  themselves  in  the  air  by  their 
mutual  pressure.  "  ■  ■"■■■'  '-'i'  ■  ■  -  •■-  irnong  any  of  the 
remain*  of  the  ■ ;  there  was  no 

bridge  even  over  . '-   ,        -i  crossesthe  road 

to  Athens,  until  one  was  erected  by  the  Romans  when 
they  were  in  poss««*iau  of  the  country.  The  Iholos  of 
Homei  and  other  Greek  authors,  though  usually  translated 
dome,  signified  a  building  of  a  circular  form,  without  regard 
to  the  roof;  and  the  roof  of  the  temple  of  the  Winds*,  which 
appruaches  more  nearly  to  the  character  of  a  dome  than  auv 
other,  being  composed  of  twenty-four  separate  blocks,  which 
abut  on  a  key-stone  at  the  vertex,  are  not  considered  as 
exhibiting  any  feeling  of  the  principle  of  the  arch. 

Whoever  may  have  been  the  first  inventor  of  the  arch, 
the  Rorasnn  have  the  credit  of  bringing  it  into  general  use, 
anil  .  f  aj.p!)  mi;  it  to  the  most  important  purposes.  At  Tus- 
culuin,  luar  Hume,  is  a  conduit,  which  is  considered  to  be 
or."-  ..f  the  earliest  specimens  of  arches.  It  u  a  subterranean 
cl.arincl  proceeding  from  a  reservoir  under  a  mountain;  it 
),  ,>  •..  ::  ,1  V  i,  .  ■:■  i  ,,vered  with  atones  in  the  form  of 
fr..-    .  >.:_•.    ..:  ..;.:ig    against   each   oilier  at   their 

obli.i  :  -  ;  -.  v^  11  '!  the  principle  of  the  arch  is  distinctly 
exhu'-  \\  •    11.  i>    mention   next   to   tlicsc,  the  arches 

found  in  part  o(  the  ancient  walls  of  Rome,  built  by  Tullius, 
•mi  the  Cloaca  maxima,  auDposed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Tarqum  the  elder,  which  is  formed  of  immense  blocks  of 
alone  united  without  cement,  and  exhibiting  a  semicircular 
vault  as  perfect  as  any  subsequently  erected. 

•  For  a  fanber  accouDt  of  tlte  celebrated  "  Tampia  of  ike  Winds, 
wmialurdttji  UfSlM.-ti  »l.  XIV.,  p.64. 


The  time  of  Julius  C»«ar  ofl'onis  the  next  exnr--'-  -; 
which  we  have  any  knowledge,  of  I  lie  employmi  : 

arr^      T"    Ttuatre  nf  Marcellus.  erected  by  liim,  i> . 

on  >r  with  rows  of  arches:  and  as  this  theatre  is 

su,  iv,.  liecn  an  imitation  of  one  erected  by  I'om- 

pc\  :>'  again  to  have  been  imitated  from  that 

at  Ni    >  :       lime  of  Alexander,   it  has  been   thenei9 

inferred  thai  there  must  have  been  archos  in  the  last-mun- 
tioned  buildings,  like  those  in  the  theatre  of  Marcellus.  But 
a<  both  Pompey*  iheatr*  and  that  of  Milylene  have  entirely 
disappeared,  there  is  no  possibility  of  ascertaining  this  to  be 
the  fact;  and  thus  Italy  may  still  maintain  her  pretensiont 
to  the  invention  of  the  arch  and  dome. 

We  must  not.  however,  forget  the  claims  of  the  Chinese 
to  the  invention  of  the  arch.  It  seems  to  have  been  known 
to  them  from  lime  immemorial,  and  certainly  1  "  ••  i-.i'.ic  it* 
iiitro<luction  into  Euro|ie.     The  arch  cover*  tl  •  ^  in 

their  great  wall  ;  they  employed  it  in  the  c  n  of 

moiiuineiit*  to  their  illustrious  dead,  and  in  the  formation  of 
their  bridges.  Kircher  tells  us  of  stone  bridges  three  or  four 
miles  long,  and  of  an  arch,  of  the  incredible  span  of  sis 
hundred  feet. 

Arches  must  have  been  used  in  Rome,  long  before  the 
time  of  Vilruvius,  who  tlourishe<l   in  the  age  of  Aiigiislus, 
from  the  unequivocal  manner  in  which  he  speaks  .  ' 
he  gives  directions  for  their  construction  in  that  viorl. 
manner,  which  must  evidently  have  been  the  result  ui  luny 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  profession. 

Architecture  seems  to  have  attaine«l  a  pitch  of  great  eX 
cellcnce  in  the  lime  of  Augustus.  The  then  known  world 
was  almost  entirely  subject  to  Rome  :  a  general  peace  pre 
vailed,  and  the  puUtcrund  kinder  arts  were  cultivated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Emperor,  and  fo^tered  by  men,  whoso 
capacious  designs,  and  great  mechanical  skill,  still  continue 
to  claim  our  wonder  and  attention.  Architecture  shared 
in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  peaceful  arts.  Augustut 
caused  the  erection  of  many  superb  edifices,  and  so  far 
changed  the  aspect  of  "imperial  Rome,"  as  to  gain  the  high 
encomium  of  having  "  found  it  built  of  brick,  and  lell  it  of 
marble." 

The  justice  of  this  encomium  may,  however,  bo  questioned. 
The  exaggerated  accounts  of  travellers,  who  talk  of  marbiA 
temples,  palaces,  and  baths,  have  contributed  to  raise  a 
false  idea  of  the  richness  of  the  materials  used  in  building* 
at  Rome.  The  truth  is,  that  the  mojority  of  the  edifices  is 
composed  of  brick,  and  that  there  are  only  a  few  column* 
and  their  enUblatures,  that  are  of  marble,  or  granite,  and 
two  or  three  buildings  of  Travertine  stone.  At  Rome,  und 
in  the  provinces,  the  surface  of  the  buildings  was  covered 
with  stucco,  and  tins  often  received  much  decoration.  The 
edifices  were  erected  for  the  purposes  of  real  utility  and 
convenience,  exhibiting  almost  every  variety  of  structure 
which  could  be  required  lur  man  in  a  state  of  eivilizalinn, 
and  forming  in  this  res|H'cl  a  marked  differenco  between  the 
Romans  themselves,  and  their  predecessors,  in  civilization. 
In  Egypt  we  find  few  indications  of  other  edifices,  than  such 
a*  were  erected  for  temples  or  uimli,  r  nor  can  we  discover 
many  traces  in  Greece  of  buil  iicied  for  a  difiTerent 

purpose:  but  at   Rome,  owiii„-  ;  \n  part  to  the  disco- 

very of  the  arch,  the  variety  of  form  was  endless,  and  the 
rudest  and  cheapest  materials  were  s|)eedily  applied  to  somo 
valuable  purpose.  The  arch  entered  into  the  construction  of 
every  building,  and  su|icrsede(]  ihc  use  of  long  beams  of 
timber;  indeed,  the  opinion  has  been  entertained  that  the 
Romans  were  very  little  skilled  in  the  application  of  timber 
to  their  dwellings.  But,  while  this  opinion  is  favoured 
by  the  appearance  of  portions  of  the  ancient  houses  disco- 
vered at  Rome,  and  by  the  use  of  mosaic  pavement  instead  of 
llooriiig,  and  stucco  in  the  place  of  wainscoting ;  it  become* 
at  the  same  time  very  (iiii--n..  il.l.-,  when  we  remember  the 
dreadful  contlagralion  v  iace  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 

which  could  hardly  havi  ,  i  lo  such  an  extent,  if  tim- 

ber had  not  been  employed  in  the  ordinary  houses  ;  and  also 
the  remarkable  bridge,  built  by  Trajan  over  the  Danube,  fhe 
piers  of  which  are  »aid  to  have  been  150  feet  high,  and  170 
feci  apart,  which  bridge  there  is  much  reason  lo  beliere 
consisted  of  a  wooden  platform. 

Although  the  Romans  did  not  use  marble  in  the  luxurious 
mannci    '  '.  by  poets  and  travellers,  yet  costly  stones 

and  mui  ry  variety  were  in  requisition,  and  column* 

were  mauc  ui  i:,gyptian  and  other  granite,  and  of  p  '  '  "■ 
Even  in  Greece,  and  in  the  colonies,  the  Roma; 

might  have  been  '!:- '■■■ '  '■•   •' ' "■■ 

marble*  in  their  c  gn 

of  ibeir  origin,  ,ai;....„  . _._ ■.  -.  ..i.-  -  'i^U" 
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eis 


tlon.    But  luch  (iiftu  wero  not  wtuiinK  to  ilutinKuitli  tLe 

Roman  nrcliitcclure  from  llint  of  Greece  :  tin-  r ' * 

coliiiniiK  uiiil  urc'lio.s  in  tliu   kunio   buildiiii;,  at   ' 

from    Ul-C'l-'H^ily,   Und    Mfl.-i-M.ir.l,  ...i.i.'.l   m.l  n-n.     :■  ^.. 

Wiiiil   of  Initle,   <le»i  •niv   of 

ariannoiuent;  aiitl  li:  .11  iloto- 

riarulin((  ut  Rome,  nntil  the  niott  cxtraonlinary  rninbinn- 
tioni  wont  tlio  result.  Speriinenn  of  hucI)  exist  in  tlie 
|).ila<-o  of  Uiuclctiun  ut  Spalutro,  in  the  temple  of  I'allai, 
■inil  in  the  ruina  of  the  forum  of  Nerva  in  Rome. 

"It  were  nn  eiidluii!!  task,"  nay!  Hoi>e,  "to  recite  the  con- 
itruotiona  »o  well  ailupted  for  every  u«efUl  purpose,  for  every 
object  of  tnnijiiilloencc,  roared  within,  or  in  the   iinmedmlo 
vieinity  of  Konio; — aqueducts  of  prodiglouH  lL'ni;th.  which, 
from  the  adjucvnt    muuntuinii,   carried   in   every   direction 
tlrcamx  of  the  clearest   wuter  acrnts  itn  vaitt  plain  into  its 
innioiit  Iwaoni ;  sowers  of  indu.Htructiblo  solidity,  which  a};ain 
ounveyod  far  away  every  species  of  impurity  ;  roads  as  inde- 
ilructibic,  as  ours  are  perishable,  which  from  the  capital 
clivergeil  on  every  tide  to  the  utmost  conAnos  of  the  pcnin- 
Kula,  and  on  these  roads,  bridges,  massy  and  durable,  which 
joini'd  the  opposite  banks  of  the  widest  rivers;  forums,  or 
public  p>rlicoes,  where  its  population  mi^ht  meet  and  con- 
verse, sheltered  from  heat  and  rain,  increased  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  to  the  number   of  forty-llvo,   and    which,    under 
Trtijan,  received  the  addition  of  that  forum  in  which  stood 
Ills  triumphal  column,  surroun<Ii'd  by  a  forest  of  other  uillars 
of  granite  of  a  sinijle  block  of  immense  height  and  diameter ; 
baths  erected  by  Augustus,  by  Nero,  by  Titus,  by  Caracalla, 
and  by  Diwletian,  each  containing  all  that  could  serve  for 
rieanliiu'ss,  for  health,  for  exercise,  and  for  amusement ;  each 
aovming  a  palace  in  splendour,  and  a  city  in  size,  and  stdl  by 
their  ruins  astonishing  the  worlil :  basilicas  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  the  despatch  of  business,  vast  and  superb 
beyond  dcscriplion;  und  evon  shambles  so  sumptuous,  that 
ou  a  medal  of  Nero,  appears  a  building,  inscribed  'Maccllnm 
Augusti',"  which,  from  the  richness  of  its  roliiinns,  might 
be  mistaken  for  an  am|)hithcati'e;  the  Circus  Maximus  for 
races,  whose  incredible  size  and  inagniflccnco  prevented  not 
neverul  others,  little  inferior  to  it,  from  successively  arising; 
the  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian,  computed  to  contain  109,000 
apectators,  of  which,  after  one-half  hud  been  pulled  down  in 
1084  by  the  Norman,  Ouiscard,  lest  it  should  be  used  as  a 
citadel  against  him,  and  the  other  half  had  furnished   the 
popes  with  materials,  with  which  to  build  the  palaces,  Fur- 
ncse,  of  St.  Mark,  and  of  the  Cancellaria,  the  remains  have 
itruck  with  amazement  the  beholders  of  every  succeeding 
■ge  ;  the  mausolea  of  Augustus,  of  Adrian,  and  others  ;  the 
gorgeous  palacca  of   the  emperors;    the  temples  without 
number;    the    triumphal    arches,    the    architraves,    piers, 
cornicci,   acrotcria  of  the  richest  granite,  porphyries,  and 
marble,  such  as  to  bewilder  the   imagination  that   pictures 
to  itself  the  buddings  to  which  they  belonged,  rising  g|>on- 
taneously,  like  plants  wherever  in  a  fruitful  soil  we  thrust 
the  spade.    Not  less  remarkable  were  the  buildings  erected 
in  the  provinces  far  and  near  : — amphitheatres  at  Verona,  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  at  Aries,  and  Nismes,  and  Vienne  beyond 
the  Alps,  aii<l  at  Pola,  on  the  D.ilnialiaii  shore,  almost  us 
itupendous  as  the  Coliseum  itself;  Asia  Minor,  adorned  by 
Augustus  with  several  temples  of  the  largest  dimensions ; 
Athens  itself,  endowed  by  Adrian  with  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus,  behind  which  the  loftiest  monument  of  her  inde- 
))eiiilence,   that  consecrated  by    I'erielcs  to  Minerva,  hid  its 
(liuunished  head;  Anticx:h  doubled  from  vvhut  it  was  under 
Us  kings  ;  and  Alexandria  made  in  the  column,  called  of 
Poiiipey,  to  forget  the  lesser  prodigality  of  its  I'lolemies  ;  a 
teiiiplo  of  the  sun  at  Bualbec,  of  which  the  mere  base  con- 
tained three  stones,  measuring  from  back  to  front,  exclusive 
of  the  bolil  and  rich  cornice,  ten  feet,  five  inches  ;  from  top 
to  bottom  thirteen  feet,  and  collectively  from  end  to  end,  one 
hundred  anil  ninety-nine  feet ;  buddings  equally  astonish- 
ing raised  in  the  Decaiiolis  of  Palestine,  and  in  the  cities  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  others  not  less  splendid,  erected  in 
ditTerent  parts  of  Spain  ;  the  briilge  ou  the  Danulic,  and  the 
Pont-du-Gurd  in  Gaul ;  the  prodigious  moles  of  diflercnt 
seu-porls;  the  gates  of  Aries,   Nismes,  Nurbonne,  Autun, 
and  other  cities  innumerable;  and  even  in  a  place  scarce 
noticed  in  history,  at  Orange,  one  of  the  largest  theatres 
known,  and  traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  stadium,  and 
naumachia,  so  stupendous,  that  wo  can  oidy  account  for  its 
construction  in  that  situation,  by  supposing  that  tho  spot  was 
one,  where  the  whole  population  of  surrounding  provinces 
met  pcriodicuily  for  purpoMt  of  festivity." 


*  The  shambles  of  Auguttiu. 
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can  afford  to  do  is  to  inslitutu  a 

Greek   and   Roman  architecture,  1 

with  the  history  of  the  art. 

In  tho  most  magniflrent  r«»««lt«  of  Or»*i«n  atrhilprtur* 
we  observe  a  siiii  :a  to 

tho  system  of  ui.  ami 
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warded   ofl   ; 

mouldings.   The  skilii. 

so  at   to  pro<luce  a  liu: 

light  and  shade,  according  to  tlic   |>u> 

must   not   bo   forgotten   among   tho  1.. 

Grecian  architecture. 

But  tho  Romans,  setting  aside  their  arknowletlirMi   lora 
of  ornament    and   disp"  f   tha 

arch, — that  wonderful  :   tha 

facility   with    which    11    mmhih    i..:    ,.1  i ,  >,  m-i.-  ', 

requirci!    tho   greater  taste  and   caution  in    its 

this   ulono   was    suflicient   to   impart   to    Roman  

turc  an  entirely  new  character  which  was  absent  in  the 
Grecian.  Tho  Romans  adopted  tho  Grecian  structure* 
for  their  model,  and  often  excelled  them  in  extent  and 
magnificence;  but  nearly  always  at  the  sacrifice  of  taste. 
"  Skill  in  mcchanicn,"  sayi  Hope,  "  is  a  faculty  wholly 
distinct  from  taste  in  the  flno  arts  >  where  tho  latter 
exists,  or  lies  dormant,  or  retrogrades,  the  other  may  still 
advance,  still  make  great  and  rapid  strides.  Tliencc  tha 
greater  exigencies  of  the  Romans  in  res|>ect  of  architec- 
ture, the  vaster  buddings  they  had  to  raise  and  to  cover. 
soon  made  them  seek  all  the  superior  means,  and  develop 
all  tho  superior  powers  of  tho  urch."  "  Pillars  and  walls 
placed  so  fur  asunder  that  no  blocks  of  stone,  no  beams  of 
wood  can  connect  them,  may  by  tho  arch  bo  embraced  and 
combined.  An  area  so  spacious  that  no  flat  ceiling  could 
cover  it,  may  by  the  vault  be  closed  in  with  equal  solidity 
and  durability  ;  by  moans  of  the  vault  tho  expense  of 
cutting,  of  carrying,  of  raising  masses  of  immense  weight, 
only  to  pro<Iuce  small  intervening  spaces,  may  l>e  avoided. 
A  less  quantity  of  materials  may  be  spread  out  over,  and 
render  habitable  a  much  greater  space.  To  form  a  just 
estimate   of   its  ca|Kibililies,    we   need   but  '    the 

Pantheon  of  pagan,  and  Saint  Peter's  of  p:i 

In  tho  construction  of  their  temples,  the  U..,,,,,.  •    f 

the  Grecian  form  with  certain  mudillcations  in  il 
tions  of  the  columns  and  entablature:  they  prele...  .  ;...j 
Corinthian  order  as  admitting  of  greater  ornament ;  but  in 
tho  external  forms  of  their  buildings  in  general,  we  notice  a 
great  departure  from  their  Grecian  model  by  the  construc- 
tion of  brick  domes,  lolty  pediments,  and  the  superposition 
uf  the  orders.  The  construction  of  the  dome  implies  great 
mechanical  skill,  which  we  readilv  ackowlcdge  at  the  sight 
of  such  solid  materials  suspcndol  as  it  were  in  the  air,  and 
held  in  c(|Uilibrium  by  the  mutual  pressure  and  support  of 
a  largo  number  of     '      •     •  •     ■        ...  .     ^^jjy 

in  later  times  a  <\>  I   to 

buildings,  which  ti.>  v^ old 

not  claim.     In  Roman  build  the 

sides  of  the  pediment  is  in  ;;'  ^  lan 

examples  ;  the  consetiuence  of  which  is  a  hig  oof, 

which  interferes  with  the  simple  system  of  1  and 

vortical  lines,  and  indicates  a  less  degree  uf  skill  in  roisling 
the  lateral  pressure  of  tho  rafters,  which  is  veiy  great  in 
low  roofs.  But  climate  has  much  to  do  with  the  forms  of 
roofs;  for  while  the  low  Grecian  pediment,  raised  in  the 
middle,  was  just  sufficient  to  throw  off  the  gentle  sbowera 
of  a  mild  climate,  where  violent  storms  seldom  or  never 
occurred,  the  high  Roman  pediment  was  neccs>ary  m  a  ruder 
climate,  where  storms  and  torrents  of  rain  wero  not  unfre- 
quent. 

With  respect  to  the  supcr|)0»ilion  of  the  orders,  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  Grecian  example,  because  the  Greeks  did 
not  build  in  stories.  The  Romans,  however,  in  buiulini.'* 
of  gn-at  beighi,  found  it  dillicult,  if  not  impofsiblc.  to  make 
columns  of  one  order  extend  from  bottom  10  top  :  the)  con- 
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.ons  of 

'  >   ;  '  M( ;  uitd,  coii9e<|ueiitlv,  the 

I  •  '  MCtit  ought  to  be   founded, 

rather  in  ostentation   and 
•ire.  than   in  simple  bcauly. 
I'  ,  1   stn)ve  to  outdo  that 

1.11     1'.   a~  turc  :   they  succeeded 

in  ihf  oiif,  ,iu  .  i.i...  ■  ,:i  ,M>  ..wi...     They  collected   the  or- 
naiui'iital  parts  of  the  Grecian  onicrs,  nnd  often  united  and 
anii'i.-il   ili.-m  ultli   lonrh   inconsistcn'-v      Till-    lliirw   they 
^  It  of  its  sii  :  tliey 

,      -  vcr,  in  an  <  :  y  sub- 

stituted   for  it,   in   which   the  chararleristic  Icaturcs  were 
omitti'd.  and  which  they  made  to  differ  from  the  Ionic  and 
(  only   by    its  prcaler   massivcness.     The  Ionic 

line  in  their  hands  less  varied  and   prareful,  and 
i  I'd  the  Corinthian  of  those  peculiarities  so  emi- 

'  iirteristic  of  its  origin,  which,  whether  true  or 

rcur  to  the  miriQ  at  the  sight  of  this  (;r«cc- 
•  acanthus  rising  round  it  with  its  tendnU 
•  lUii   the   superposed   tile,     llicsc  tendrils  were 
I  1  by  the  Romans  into  large  volutes,  or  the  volutes 

oi   ....    l,.,.ic  itself  were  substituted:  and   thus   arose    the 

CoMposiTK,  which,  so  far  frotn  being  an  invention,  was  only 
an   awkward   corabinalion    of  parts   never   intended    to   he 
citiilined.     Sometimes   they  associated  the  Doric  triglyph 
Willi  the  Ionic  dentil  :  the  Doric  column  with  the  Ionic  cn- 
*  r  '  itiire  :  "  but  among  all   these    re-combinations  of  ele- 
:ii.  i.ts,"  says  Hope,  "we  nowhere  remark  the  discovery  of 
any  mode  of  decoration   essentially  new  ;   and   to  this  duy 
the  ornamental  forms  of  ancient  architecture  are  limited  to 
the  number  exhibited  by  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  their 
froi'loin." 

The  golden  ago  of  architecture  in  Rome  w-as  during  the 
reigns  of  Augustus,  Vespasian,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian  ;  but 
the  honour  of  adorning  the  empire  was  not  due  to  sovereigns 
alone, — it  was  shared  with  them  by  the   governors  of  pro- 
vinces, and  even  by  private  individuals.      Herodes  Alticua, 
a  citizen  of  Athens,  is  one  of  the  examples  given  of  the 
wtMliiiv  subjects  of  the  empire,  who  encouraged  archilcc- 
t  -r  munificence  and  leal.     But  after  a  time,  when 

property  t)erame  insecure,  and  the  mad  pnifusion 
lit   !■  ii  inipornr-.  Iiail  ixtiausted  or  misapplied  the  treasures 
of  till-  siute,  ihcri.'   liiiiig  then  no  longer  a  demand  for  the 
talentit  ol  artists,  the  principles  of  :!  '•  neglected, 

and  the  rtillivation  of  a    pure  taste    l  Nclined:   so 
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long  lines  of  shadow  above  the  columns;  while  the  pedestals 
interrupt  and  spoil  the  effect  of  tho  continuous  basement, 
and  the  frieze,  instead  of  presenting  a  vurlinil  face,  is  cut 
into  a  cylindrical  form,  and  bears  the  appearance  of  a  beam 
crushed  by  the  cornice  above.  Tlie  first  princiiilos  of 
slabilily  aro  violated,  by  the  capricious  cmployniunt  u. 
columns  with  spiral  llutings;  pediinciils  aro  inscribed  in  each 
other;  some  have  not  the  liorizoiilul  cornico  ;  others  are 
bounded  by  a  curve  at  the  top;  while  the  tym(ianiim  is 
occasionally  broken  in  o  vertical  iliroclion  into  tliiee  differ- 
ent faces;  nnd  the  inclining  sides  in  some  are  not  contimied 
t,.  il...  :,n..v  Tl"—  i'>-..-v  .l.'vialions  from  the  classic  styles 
;c  gilded  statues  uii.l  colossal 
,1,  indicate  the  wild  i  xcesses  to 
which  men  were  liable  by  neglecting  to  cultivate  pure  laste. 
As  might  be  expected,  sculpture  declined  before  architec- 
ture;  for  though  a  building  may  reijuirc  a  greater  effort  of 
(genius  for  its  first  invention,  than  is  required  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  statue,  yet  it  is  much  easier  to  copy  the  proportions 
of  an  edifice  than  those  of  a  human  figure;  in  fact  some  of 
the  most  splendid  buildings  were  erected  at  Rome  when 
sculpture  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  fine  art. 

In  the  palace  of  Diocletian,  at  Spalatro,  wc  find  the 
earliest  examples  of  arches  springing  from  the  tops  of 
columns,  which  afterwards  became  coninion  in  ecclesiiistical 
edifices,  but  which,  in  the  building  in  f)ue»lion,  presents  a 
signal  example  of  corrupt  taste  ;  for  the  column  has  the 
oppearanct  (whatever  may  be  its  real  strength)  of  being 
inadequate  to  the  support  of  an  arch  and  llio  building  above 
it ;  nor  is  it  in  reality  capable  of  supporting  the  thrust  which 
every  arch  exerts,  in  a  lateral  direction,  on  its  points  of  sup- 
port. The  corrupt  style  of  tho  later  ages  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture is  visible  in  many  of  the  reprea^ntalmns  of  build- 
ings depicted  on  the  walls  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
where  we  even  find  the  forms  and  proportions  of  that  sljle 
which  has  since  been  called  the  Gothic. 

Wo  have  not  yet  alluded  to  one  circumstance,  which, 
trilling  as  it  may  np|)ear,  produced  nevertheless  considerable 
influence  on  the  forms  of  ancient  buildings  :  wc  mean  tho 
want  of  window-glass,  that  beautiful  and  admirable  sub- 
stance, the  use  of  which  we  enjoy  so  much  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  house  or  large  build- 
ing destitute  of  it:  and  yet  the  ancients  for  a  very  long 
g|)ac«  of  time  were  not  able  to  admit  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  light  into  their  apartments  without  at  the  same  lima 
being  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  climate  and  season  ; 
to  avoid  which,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  liglit,  they 
had  recourse  to  lamps.  It  was  however  customary  for  them, 
in  the  construction  of  their  dwellings,  either  to  leave  small 
open  spaces  near  the  ends  of  the  rafters  which  rested  on  the 
walls,  or  to  introduce,  just  under  the  projection  of  the  eaves, 
a  sort  of  wide  low  window  ;  and  by  either  method  a  small  share 
of  light  from  without  was  obtained  within.  In  their  smaller 
temples  the  requisite  illumination  was  obtained  through  a 
spacious  entrance-door;  and  their  larger  temples  were  but 
partially  roofed,  so  that  light  might  descend  and  illuminate 
what  was  little  better  than  a  spacious  court-yard.  Dwelling- 
houses  presented  to  the  street  nothing  but  a  dead  wall ;  all 
openings  for  light  were  directed  towards  a  large  open  court. 
Even  in  the  sumptuous  baths  of  Titus,  where  the  noble 
group  of  the  Laocoon  was  in  a  room  of  tho  most  costly 
marble,  artificial  light  was  employed  for  the  display  of  these 
beauties.  One  effect  of  the  obscurity  of  the  ancient  build- 
ings, both  public  nnd  private,  was  the  transaction  of  so 
nuich  business  in  the  open  forum,  or  public  place.  Public 
exhibitions  were  also  made  during  the  day-time  in  the  open 
air;  tho  tlieatres  were  without  roofs;  hut  an  awning  was 
provided  to  shelter  the  audience  or  spectators  from  the  sun 
or  the  rain. 

5,      TUE    FIRST   CHRISTIAN    KRA. 

It  need  not  excite  surprise  that  the  historj-  of  architec- 
ture in  early  times  should  relate  chiclly  to  the  public  build- 
ings, or  places  of  worship  of  the  ancients.  Religion  has  ex- 
erted a  )>owerful  intluunce  in  all  tlitics,  and  among  all 
nations,  u|)on  architecture,  a  complete  history  of  which 
as  a  science,  is  little  more  or  less  than  a  history  of  man's 
•  ^s  in  civilization.  Until  the  tunc  when  our  reformed 
\ercised  its  benign   influence,  «c  find  that  man  be- 

s.ii.t.l  his  care  on  his  temples,  rather  than  on  In-    ' '■- 

'  dwellings,  as   if  to  propitiate  the  object  of  his  \' 

offering  an  abode  fit  for  Divine  o<'Cupatioii.     Tin   :  

general  construction  too  of  the  temple  was  iiilluenccd  nut 
only  by  Iho  slule  of  art  In  the  country,  but  also  by  the  pccu- 
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;ht,wM  alto  favourable  to  the  peculiar 


|-i. 


hi .    ■.'■  1 

ofliTllllf,'     I 

til"  iiir  fi 
!'«Ihi'Ii  udii' 
L'fiiriiH  oT  I 

III  I  tbote  who   hail 

Umlm  i;li  ilroad  of  per- 

^I'niilioii,  lo  k<'<'|>  UioK  liuhut' iiiitl  tUuir  luoUes  of  woraliip  ni 

ecrtt  at  pui^ililu,  no  fliul  that  reliKiiius  aa«pmlili<'H  wvre 

elil  in  priMitti  hnuiii'ii,  or  evun  in  publii:  i  '  ^  ;  but 

bore  in  rouwii  lo  bi'hevo  that,  as  icon  as  t  I'  pur- 

eution  boj^aii  lo  nbatc,  the  early  Christiant,  zi-aiiiis  in  the 

auso  of  their   Uivinu  Maiitur,  hfHan   to  seek   for  the   poii- 

•ision  of  imblic.  huildinijs  for  tf- ''■'■•' i , 

^orKhip.     The  inlorvals   of  per 
night  not  pprhups  bn  nhlo  to  ere, ... 
pk  to  nvnil  themselvLM  of  such  oil 

I  oxistoiiciv  ami  i-oiiM  iMsiU   !)!■  inUr 

Thus  it  h:i 

Hon  of  bin 

of  I'onstiiiitiiK-,  niiil  thut  un  etlicl  »nk  lasuutl  b)  lhul«!uipu> 
roi-  for  rcpitlrin(r,  ns  well  as  rebuililin);  churchoi,  thus 
pnxiiiK  thut  Ihey  WPro  in  existence  at  that  pcriixl. 

Tlie  Chrisliun  worship  required  not,  like  that  of  the  hea- 

r  courts  in  which  to  perfiirni  their  sncridces; 

.  it  did  chicHy  of  exhortation  and  prayer,  a 

■         .1  nuuuiiL;  of  sutficiont  siicto  contain  ii  large  conjjre- 

!'  1    '!!.  wiis  all  thai  was  necessary  for  their  purpose.     Such 

b;;;Mini»S  W'"-->''>"   /i.i.i/i'..r     i,''      t-niml  itmi*;.',     rmirlnwin-i 

or  courts  r 

tine  pave  tv  .  '- 

of  the  Liiteran,  to  serve  as  churches;  and  he  altcrwards  built 
other  churches  after  the  some  form.  The  ancient  name  of 
these  biiil(linf;s  was  preserved,  and  the  new  churches  were 
also  termed  hasiliceu,  perhaps  fur  the  purpose  of  avoiding;  a 
name  offensive  to  heathen  cars,  or  it  nii(;ht  bo  merely  on 
account  of  their  beinii  desicncd  after  the  form  of  those 
buildings.  And  when  Tlieodosius  had  more  firmly  estub- 
lishcil  the  Christian  reliuion  as  the  religion  of  the  empire, 
and  had  pulled  down  the  churches  of  Constantinc,  which 
were  already  in  a  state  of  decay,  with  the  smaller  heathen 
temples,  in  order  to  use  themaleriiils  for  his  new  churches; 
ho  still  retained  the  plan  and  the  name  of  the  liasilua. 

Nor  could  a  more  commodious  form  of  building  have  well 
been  found  for  the  uses  of  Christian  worship  than  that  of 
these  courts,  the  general  form  of  which  was  rectangular, 
and  divided  into  three  or  more  parts  by  rows  of  columns 
parallel  lo  the  length  of  the  building;  another  colonnade,  at 
each  extremity,  crossed  the  former  nl  right  angles ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  end  wall  was  a  recess,  in  which  was  situated 
the  tribune  of  l'  '       :    and   at  tli  '        ■         '     ■      ■'      , 

was  formed  a  d  vision,  by 

the  colonnades.  » 111.  u  j^.iio  to  the  iiiu..  ■.  ..,..-.  i.  i,.  i  .ui 
of  a  CKOss.  The  recess  formerly  oocu|!icd  by  the  tribune 
was  f.iMii.l  I  .  I'tvenient  place  for  the  altar;  and  that  station 
it  Cm  occupy  untU  ortists  were  induced  to  alter 

the  !■  ^       r  form  of  the  building,  in  order  to  give  to  its 

exterior  also  the  form  of  n  cross.  A  transverse  rectangle 
was  now  added,  which  crossed  the  former  building  at  or 
near  the  middle  of  its  length  :  the  altar  was  placed  in  the 
intersection  of  the  two,  and  that  part  of  the  ciuiiih  was 
all.  1 A  1  U  surmounted  with  a  dome  or  cupola,  rising  above 
I.  I    r  the  roof. 

1  no  body  of  the  church  or  basilica  was  called  the  n«re, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  early  Christian  constitutions, 
that  the  church  should  represent  the  ship*  of  St.  Peter. 
This  term  was  alterwards  confined  lo  the  sjiace  between  the 
central  rows  of  columns,  while  the  lateral  divisions  were 
called  aisles,  and  the  arras  of  the  transverse  rectangle, 
iraiise})ls.  The  form  of  the  cross  was  difli'ercnt  in  the 
churches  of  Italy,  and  in  those  which  were  copied  from 
them,  to  that  which  was  adopted  by  the  churches  of  Asia, 
Constantinople,  and  Greece.  The' Italian  churches  have 
the  transverse  building  placed  at,  or  near  the  extremity  of 
the  main  body  of  the  edifice,  and  this  is  called  the  Lalin 
cross.  Most  of  the  churches  of  Asio,  &c.,  have  the  buildings 
inter      •  h  other  in  the   middle,  in   such  a  way  as 

to    1  iir  arms  of  equal  length;    and  the  centre, 

like  i.„  ;  „,.,..i  ehurches,  is  covered  by  a  dome.  This  plan 
of  building  bears  the  name  of  the  Creek  cross. 

Between  the  colonnades  and  the  walls,  the  basilica) 
frequently  had  upper  gallenes ;   and  when  these  buildings 

*  The  Greek  words  for  a  thip  and  a  ttmptt  are  nearly  identical. 
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We  on 
in  Aui. 

ttantine.     His   tn 
for  Christian  wiir 
celebrated    being   tlic    . 
Jerusalem,  and  a  cliur 
Among  the   Lalin    •'. 
fa<;ade  of  the  building  w 
in   the  case  of  the  priKi....:   u,.<n  . 
have   been   towards  the  cast,  that  the 


lluly   iivpuitJuu   at 


ih. 


llli.'Ilt       li.lM'      1:11      r.l 


was  tiie  place  destined  tor  the  throne  of  the  bishop.  In 
front  of  the  apsis  was  the  Sanctuary,  or  Chancel,  (which 
latter  name  is  derived  from  the  concetti,  or  rails,  which 
separated  it  from  the  nave,)  elevated  above  the  pavement, 
and  approached  by  steps,  but  only  by  those  who  officiated 
as  ministers.  This  sanctuary,  which  was  at  the  east  end  of 
the  building,  colli. I        '    '  '     '      .        '  ited 

from   the  rest  ot  irk. 

The  aiiibones,  or  pui|iiis,    «in-   |m,iiiii  miu  .  !.•  of 

the  central  dnision  of  the  nave;    and  in  the  the 

jiri-  tttii,    'i/Mi,  a  pLiee  enclosed,  an''  '''  "  ""■  urs, 

u|  to  the  deacons   ami  the 

pr.  II  and  the  entrance  n,.  _     ird» 

culled  daitlec ;  and  this  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  peni- 
tents. There  were  generally  galleries  over  the  aisles,  with 
arcades  in  front,  which  have  been  supposeil  to  liave  been 
a  mere  screen  :  but  it  is  most  lik.'ly  that  lliey  were  made 
for  the  purpo 

We  have   :  :l>a,  as  soino  of  the 

first  pi !  '    '  '  ero 

held.      1  red 

rites  wc...   .,.,i  ,.,  .  ,,nn 

comnninity,  who  I  .,■  of 

their  faith.     By  di aiar- 

tyrs  came  to  be  held  iii  .  nsidercd 

as  gified  with  peculiar  >  no  preva- 

lent of  erecting  churches  over  tlieir  tombs  ;  and  a  rule  was 
finally  established,  never  to  consecrate  an  altar  till  the  body 
of  some  saint  had  been  placed  within  or  beneath  it.  But,  as 
thcjc  holy  relics  grew  in  inii'orluneo  and  in  (he  evliniaiion 
of  the  people,  it  l.  "  -  .me 

mure  conspicuous  [  be 

more  easily  acecs-^  une 

to  visit   them.     .\  for 

them   in  the  ccni,.^   .  was 

partly  raised  above,  an  ■  I  of 

the  lloor.     Anumberol       ,  _  .  ;  the 

way  to  this  vault  from  the  nave  or  transept :  and  other  steps 
ascended  from  it  to  that  part  of  the  sanctuary  raised  over 
the  crypt,  while  its  contents  might  be  seen  from  above 
through  grated  aperture'.  Immediately  over  tlie  tomb  of 
the  saint  wn-  ,  which,  from  i-  i  to 

the  summit  .  me  a  more  con  ,  ject 

from  all  the  otlicr  jai! 

Thus  catacombs' wh  shelter  to  the  early 

CV'     md  a   place   mr   uiv  *"  -'-.-ious 

r:  rh  aflcrwards  bccaTn  ere 

evc,   „.,vi  ..ailed  as  holv  places,   .......  .  ..^  for 

imitation  in  the  receptacles  which  were  made  for  the  l>o<lie« 

and  limbs  of  saints  in  succeeding  ages.     The  churchof  San 

Martino,  at  Rome,  was  built  by  Pope  Syroraochus,  m  th« 

•  Tliisword  is  derived  from  a  Greek  v«ib,  implyire  .\'  lUtv 
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jwmt  S#«,  over  «  tublemnroui  chap«l  which  in  ttill  in  c\- 
MUaee.  in  which  were  (Icposiled  tlic  n-iiiniii>  or  i'ope  St. 
8ylve»ter.  There  tro  aUo  other  crypt*  in  Rome,  at  Ra- 
Tcnna,  in  the  island  of  TorccUo,  at  \  eruiia,  at  Harinn,  Flo- 
Knoo,  Milan.  &c. 

Tb«  ratlmlral  of  Sancia  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  after 
havinit  been  tuice  Jcntroyod  by  fire,  wn-i  reluiilt  by  Justinian, 
about  tlie  year  of  our  LortI  632.  It  wascuinpleie*!  in  about 
six  years  fioni  the  time  of  layini;  the  rouiidBlion,  and  the 
work  was  carrie<l  on   durui);   that  penud   under  the  daily 

personal  inspection  of  the  emperor,  who  pli '  '     ;,elf 

with  the  idea  that  he   had   even  exceeded   t  of 

Solomon  itoelf  "  '!'■■  ">;i)»nificcnre  of  this  spii ,..,..  ,  ....re. 
Tlic  plan  oft:  >sswas  emplo)cd  in  this  buildiii({, 

the  centre  of  w  ored  by  a  dome  of  adniirable  btruc- 

lure. 

To  the  Christian  relif^ion  may  b«  attn'buted  tho  rescuing 
of  the  remains  of  ancient  architecture  from  ruin,  and  the 
revival  of  (genius  occasioned  by  the  op|x>rtunity  (f'^*"  to 
artists  of  employ  ing  their  talents  in  the  erection  of  buildings 
to  the  Uivino  honour.  It  is  doubtful  whuihcr  Consiantine 
could  ha\  '  '  u-  necessary  supply  of  materials  for  all 
the  builii:  ;  at  Rome  duriii);  liis  rciun,  hut   for  the 

emplovnii ..;  ..,  m...- menu  of  tho  heathen  temples;  ami  in 
the  adaptation  of  these  to  his  purpose,  he  must  in  some 
measure  have  followed  tho  design  of  the  temples  from  which 
they  came. 

Thus,  althouga  some  of  the  basilica)  of  the  heathens, 
which  had  been  erected  at  an  early  period,  mi);ht  be  equal 
in  merit  to  the  best  works  of  the  Augustan  age,  yet  as  those 
of  a  later  date  were  doubtless  constructed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  same  bad  taste  which  is  visible  in  the  baths 
and  triumphal  arches,  so  the  churches  also  must  have  par- 
taken of  their  defects,    and  this  is  really  the  case.     In 


several  instances  the  columns  in  Inese  ehurcnes  hare  be«n 
taken  from  other  edifices,  and  filled  to  their  plaoei  by  the 
expedient  of  cutting  off  from  those  which  were  too  long, 
anil  niouiiliug  on  pedestals  those  vvliirh  were  too  short,  for 
their  purpose;  and  this  without  reference  to  the  altera- 
tions thus  made  in  tho  proportions  of  the  members  of  the 
order. 

Amidst  this  capricioutnets  of  style  and  disregard  of  the 
principles  of  architecture,  there  was  a  love  for  that  which 
might  surprise  and  daizle  the  beholder;  and  this  feeling 
seems  to  have  In  iiiced  by  Justinian,  when  he  so 

persevt-riiigly  8i<:  !  the  building  of  Sancia  Sophia, 

according  to  the  n.  -i^iii  iuriiislied  by  Anihemius,  his  archi- 
tect. The  erection  of  the  dome  of  this  buihliiig  must  hare 
been  at  that  pcricHl  a  work  of  considerable  dillicully ;  to  raise 
a  dome  on  the  tops  of  four  piers  was  then  a  novelty  ;  and 
the  horizontal  pressure  and  thrust  outwards  Ix-ini;  very 
great,  tho  diltlrulty  of  resisting  it  must  have  been  equally 
so:  and  accordingly  we  find  that  tho  dome  failed  twice 
before  it  could  be  rendered  secure. 

The  recesses,  which  were  almost  universal  in  religiou* 
buildings,  may  probably  have  led  to  the  formation  of  high 
and  narrow  windows;  for  the  convexity  of  tho  wall  would 
not  permit  broad  windows  to  be  made  with  cither  horizontal 
or  arched  fops,  on  account  of  the  voussoirs  projeciiiig 
obliquely  outward  between  their  abutments,  and  conse- 
quently not  being  properly  supported.  Narrow  windows 
would  therefore  naturally  be  preferred;  and  to  obtain  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  light,  it  would  be  necessary  to  incrcuso 
their  length  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  their  breadth. 
The  construction  of  tho  church  of  .Saiictii  Sophia  has  been 
very  generally  followed  :  the  great  ecclesiastical  structures 
of  Italy,  and  the  mosques  of  Mohammedans  present  a  nearly 
similar  appearance. 
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TnK  render  in  his  visit  to  the  British  Museum  has 
probably  inspected  a  gallery  of  antiqiio  marbles  which 
boar  the  name  of  Elgin.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
say  a  few  words  respecting  the  origin  of  this  valuable 
collection. 

The  Elgin  marbles  arc  so  named  after  the  Earl  of 
Elgin,  hy  whom  they  were  recovered  from  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  brought  to  England,  sold  to  the 
British  government,  and  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

These  mt  bles  are  considered  by  competent  judges 
to  be  admirable  specimens  of  the  excellence  of  ancient 
srnlpfure.  They  belonged  origmally  to  the  temple  of 
MiniTva  Parthenon,  and  to  some  other  buildings  on  the 
titaiiel  of  Athens,  in  Greece.  They  were  executed 
chiefly  hy  Phidias,  a  celebrated  Athenian  sculptor, 
about  40t)  B.C. 

To  make  a  collection,  therefore,  from  these  mar- 
bles, either  by  bringuig  away  actual  specimens,  or  by 
taking  casts  of  such  us  might  not  be  removed,  was 
recommended,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century, 
by  the  most  eminent  artists  of  England,  as  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  arts.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  Earl  of  Elgin,  the  British  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Turkey  in  the  year  1799,  to  appreciate  this 
recummendatiou,  and  to  Mr.  Hurnson,  an  experienced 

Vol.  XVI 


architect,  to  join  in  making  it.  This  gentleman,  while 
professionally  serving  Lord  Elgin  in  Scotland,  was 
consulted  by  his  lordship  on  the  benefits  that  might 
possibly  be  derived  to  the  arts  in  England,  in  case  au 
opportunity  should  be  found  for  studying  minutely 
the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  ancient  Greece. 
The  opinion  of  Mr.  Harrison  was,  that,  though  the 
public  was  in  possession  of  everything  to  give  them 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  remains  of  ancient  Grecian 
art,  yet  there  was  nothing  which  would  convey  to 
artists,  particularly  to  students,  that  which  actual 
specimen,  or  representation  by  cast,  would  more 
effectually  give  them.  Therefore,  though  we  might 
possess  exact  measurements  of  the  public  buildings 
ur  Athens,  yet  a  young  artist  could  never  form  to 
himself  an  adequate  conception  of  their  niinute  details, 
cimibinatiims,  and  general  effects,  without  having 
before  him  some  such  sensible  representation  as 
misbt  be  conveyed  by  specimens  or  casts. 

Greatly  itifl-.ienced   by  such   counsel   as   was   thus 
given,  I^ord   Elgin  proposed  to  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, that  they  should   send   out  English  artists   of ^ 
known  eminence,  capable  of  collecting  informal'  '^^  "" 
this   subject  in   the  most  perfect  manner.      I> 
whole   affair   seemed  to  be  of  too  indefinite  ■  >' 
and  the  cost  of  undertaking  it  too  uncertai'' 
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[JUNI    6, 


•■«    lo   i»comnien<l 


■  lit.      Lord 
!"  ttir  prin- 


the  bii«;  I'd  tor  a  whiic. 

It  wai    -  :    the  oriijiiial  intention  of  Lord 

Elgia  to  brinp;  away  the  marbles  from  their  native 
abode  but  only  to  obtain  drnwing<i  and  casts  nf 
them.  He  was  however  incitt-d  to  carry  away  such 
of  the  treasures  of  antiquity  as  were  most  valuable, 
in  consequence  of  observing  the  very  wilful  devasta- 
tion to  which  all  the  sculpture,  and  even  the 
architecture,  was  daily  exposed  on  the  part  both  of 
the  Turks  and  travellers  ;  the  former  influenwd  both 
by  mi-rhi'-'  ami  by  avarice,  as  well  as  by  u  religious 
feel  Ian  faith  strictly  forbidding  any 

sen  I  i  .ons  of  nuimals  ;   and  the  latter 

from  (lie  wish  to  become  possessed  of  some  relic  of 
ancient  Greece.  His  lordship  was  likewise  tempted, 
and  enabled,  to  gratify  his  wish  fur  removing  the 
marbles,  by  reason  of  the  increasing  amity  of  our 
relations  with  the  empire  of  Turkey. 

Whea  Lord  KIgin  was  on  bis  voyage  to  Constan- 
tinople, he  touched  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  where  Sir 
^Vllliam  Hamilton  was  stationed.  Upon  consulting 
with  Sir  William  on  the  subject  of  the  fine  arts,  he 
was  encouraged  by  him  in  his  idea  of  procuring 
drawings  and  casts  from  the  sculptures  and  architec- 
ture of  Greece,  and  more  particularly  from  the  speci- 
mens existing  at  Athens.  By  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  Sir  William,  therefore.  Lord  Elgin  was  enabled  to 
engage  six  of  the  first  artists  of  Rome,  two  architects, 
two  modellers,  a  draftsman,  and  a  painter.  When 
Lord  Elgin  had  obtained,  with  much  diflicuity,  \>er- 
mission  from  the  Turkish  government  to  establish 
these  six  artists  at  Athens,  they  systematicoliy  prose- 
cuted the  business  of  their  several  departments  during 
three  years,  under  the  general  superintendence  of 
Signor  Lusieri,  the  painter. 

Accordingly,  every  monument,  of  which  there  are 
any  remains  in  Athens,  has  been  most  carefully  and 
minutely  measured,  and  from  the  rough  draft.s  of  the 
architects,  (all  of  which  are  preserved,)  finished  draw- 
ings have  been  made  of  the  plans,  elevations,  and 
details  of  all  the  most  remarkable  objects,  the  sculpture 
being  restored  in  the  casts  with  exquisite  taste  and 
ability.  Accurate  drawings  have  also  been  made 
of  all  the  basti  relievi  on  the  several  temples,  in  the 
precise  state  of  decay  and  mutilation  in  which  they 
at  present  exist.  Hence  nearly  all  the  characteristic 
features  of  architecture  in  the  various  monuments  at 
Athens  have  been  moulded,  and  the  moulds  of  them 
brought  to  London.  AH  similar  remains,  likewise, 
which  could  be  traced  through  several  parts  of  Greece, 
have  been  measured  and  delineated  with  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness. 

When  English  influence  prevailed  at  the  porte,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Lord  Elgin's 
exertions  were  so  successful  that  he  brought  to  Eng- 
land, from  the  ruined  temples  at  Athens,  from  the 
xnudern  walls  and  fortifications,  in  which  many  frag- 
nienU  had  been  used  as  blocks  for  building,  and 
from  excavations  in  the  ruins,  such  a  mass  of 
Atbeniaa  sculpture,  in  statues,  alii  and  biusi  relievi*, 
capitals,  cornices,  friezes,  and  columns,  as,  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  of  the  casts,  to  present  all  the  sculpture 
and  architecture  of  any  value  to  tiie  artist  or  man  of 
taste,  which  can  be  tre<  ■  ' 

One  of  the  most  c  cultirs  of  Lord 

•   I 
Th« 

not  tut.o  oul  :■.,  l!i'i  \}n;  ■r.:a:i  :  Ih'  %rulpliin  i«  mn  <.,  Rii.  j.,  |[,e 
Isittr  Ih*  fifnrss  us  caurs,  or  neaily  to,  t>ciof  aUached  oajy  is  («« 
pUc«. 


r"       ■  '       '  was  the  removal  of  the  enormous 

;i  is  of  marble,  a  distance  of  nearly 

&\c  iiiiitk,  fi'oiu  Athens  to  the  port,  in  a  country 
without  roads,  without  machiiicry,  and  without  any 
other  resources  than  manual  exertion.  He  liud  to 
convey  them  to  England,  to  bring  them  from  the  out- 
ports  to  London,  and  to  keep  them  there  at  a  consi- 
derable  expense.  One  of  his  lordship's  vestels  with 
marbles  was  wrecked  off  Cerigo,  an  island  south  of 
the  Morea ;  but  the  marbles  he  recovered  with  infi- 
nite labour,  perseverance,  and  cost.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  it  is  well  known  that  no  operations  can  be 
conducted  '  in  Turkey  without  the  distribution  of 
present*  ;  which  are  always  proportioned  to  the  rank 
of  the  parties,  and  the  eagerness  or  difficulty  of  the 
pursuit.  So  that,  while  Lord  Elgin  endeavoured  to 
further  his  purpose  with  the  chief  men  at  Constanti- 
nople, his  artists  had  to  purchase  the  good-will  of  the 
persons  in  authority  on  the  spot,  on  every  occasion 
when  assistance  was  required. 

When  Lord  Elgin  left  Turkey  in  1803,  he  dismissed 
five  of  the  artists,  sent  home  the  amount  of  his 
collections,  and  left  Lusieri  at  Athens,  to  continue 
such  general  operations  as  might  tend  to  make  the 
entire  collection  more  complete. 

It  was  Lord  Elgin's  first  intention  that  the  works 
of  the  draftsmen  should  be  engraved  for  general  sulej 
and  that,  in  order  to  derive  the  utmost  advantage 
from  the  marbles  and  casts,  the  mutilated  statues, 
Sec,  should  be  restored.  For  this  purpose  he  went 
to  Rome,  to  consult  and  employ  Canova,  the  most 
eminent  sculptor  of  the  day.  His  decision  was  con- 
clusive. On  examining  the  specimens  shown  him, 
and  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  whole  collec- 
tion, by  means  of  the  artists,  who  had  returned  to 
Rome  with  Lord  Elgin,  Canova  declared  that  "  it 
would  be  sacrilege  in  him  or  any  man  to  presume  to 
touch  them  with  his  chisel."  The  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  Canova  respecting  the  excellence  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  marbles,  and  the  impropriety  o{ 
attempting  to  restore  them,  has  been  sanctioned  by 
all  the  chief  artists  and  men  of  taste  of  the  ilny. 
The  marbles  have  been  constantly  visited  and  studied 
by  the  most  eminent  painters  and  sculptors,  who 
testify  to  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  sculpture 
had  advanced  under  Phidias  among  the  ancients. 
They  likewise  confess  themselves  struck  with  the 
strict  anatomical  truth  of  the  designs ;  their  wonderful 
accuracy,  with  the  great  effect  of  minute  detail,  and 
with  the  life  and  expression  so  distinctly  produced  in 
every  variety  of  attitude  and  action.  The  elder 
painters  and  sculptors  of  the  day  regretted  that  they 
had  not  possessed,  when  younger,  the  opportunity  of 
studying  these  models,  which,  in  the  view  of  profes- 
sional men,  form  the  most  valuable  collectiou  in 
existence. 

In  the  year  1811,  Mr.  Perceval  was  disposed  to  re- 
commend to  parliament  the  sum  of  30,000/.  to  be 
given  for  the  collection  as  it  then  existed;  but  the 
offer  was  then  declined  by  Lord  Elgin,  who  kept  on 
for  some  time  longer  adding  to  the  collection. 

In  1815,  Lord  Elgin,  in  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  offered  to  transfer  the  property  of  his  col- 
lection to  the  public,  upon  such  conditions  as  the 
house  might  deem  advisable,  after  an  inquiry  upon 
evidence  into  its  merits  and  value. 

After  some  debate,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a 
committco,  who  came  to  a  unanimous  opinion  in 
favour  of  Lord  Elgin's  conduct  and  claims,  which 
opinion  was  distinctly  expressed  in  the  report  which 
was  the  result  of  their  examination. 

After  entering  into  and  examining  various  pecu- 
niary details,  and  having  ascertained  the  prices  paid 
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ft»r  other  celt'brntetl  oollfpJirini  «>f  resrblwi,  the  com- 
mittci'  cunie  to  the  rcsoIiitiDH  that  thpy  shonhl  not  he 
Ju»tiftpd,  in  bphalf  of  the  public,  if  they  were  to  re- 
tonunend  to  the  house  n  prcRter  amount  of  payment 

I  than  35,01)0/.,  which,  uiKlcr  ull  the  circumstancps  of 
the  case,  they  judgrd  to  be  a  reusonnble  and  sufliiicnt 
price  for   the  collection.     The   sale   was   »■  "v 

•ffi-ttcd  by  an  act  of  parliament,  dated  Ju: 
J81fl. 
'     The  possession   of  some  of   the  Athenian  marbles 
*rHs  (;ri'ntly  desired  by  the  poverumcnt  of   France  at 
the  end  of  the  lust  century,  and  in  part  accomplished, 
while  French  interest  prevailed  in  the  Divan.     Other 

■countries  have  not  less  coveted  such  a  collection. 
(We  are  told  that  the  present  King  of  Havaria,  in  the 
year  IHlfi,  lodged  .SO.OOO/.  in  an  English  banking- 
bouse,  in  order  to  treat  for  the  purchase  of  the  Elgin 
marbles,  if  refused  by  the  British  Parliament. 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  in  every  week,  and  the 
whole  month  of  September  in  every  year,  when  day- 
light is  usually  steady  and  strong,  are  now  exclusively 
devoted  to  artists  and  students,  who  seek  to  improve 
their  taste  and  conceptions  by  attention  to  the  Elgi.v 
marbles  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  a  future  article  we  propose  to  state  some  further 
particulars  respecting  these  invaluable  relics  of  ancient 
art. 


1^ 


Thk  Tulgar  iraadre  that  everything  which  they  see  in  print 
must  be  liiie.  An  instance  of  this  is  related  by  an  English- 
man, named  Martin,  who  was  thrown  into  (ho  Inquisition  for 
neKleetinij;  to  pay  due  respect  to  a  relicious  procession  at 
Mulagai.  Onu  of  the  Father  Inquiiiiturs  look  much  pains  to 
convert  him  ;  and,  umnuK  other  abuses  which  hu  cast  on  tlia 
refurmoil  reli^jion  and  its  professors,  allirmed  that  King 
Williiiin  was  an  Atlieist,  an<l  never  received  the  Sacrament. 
Mr.  Martin  assured  him  this  was  false  to  his  own  know- 
ledge ;  when  the  reverend  Father  replied,  "  Never  tell  me 
!  I  have  road  it  iu  a  French  book." 


Frou  the  desire  which  mankind  have  had,  in  all  af;es,  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  important  and  interesting  transac- 
tions, many  expedients  were  employed  to  transmit  know- 
ledge to  succeeding  ages,  before  the  invention  of  writing. 
Groves  and  altars,  tombs,  pillars,  and  heaps  of  stones, 
were  the  represontatiTO  symbols  of  past  transactions,  and 
memorials  to  instruct  posterity.  We  mid  from  various  parts 
of  the  Ixxik  of  Genesis,  that  the  patriarchs  raised  altars, 
where  God  had  appeared  to  them. 


There  is  an  invisible  pen  always  writing  oTer  our  heads, 
and  making  an  exact  register  of  all  the  transactions  of  our 
life.  Not  our  public  couduct  only,  and  what  we  reckon  the 
momentous  parts  of  our  life,  but  the  indulgence  of  our 
private  pleasures,  the  amusement  of  our  secret  thoughts, 
•ad  itUe  hours,  shall  be  brought  into  account. — Blair. 


ON    OBTAINING    COPIES   OR   ENORAVfNOS 
AND  MEDALS  BY  MEANS  OP  aALVANl&M. 

1. 

Many  pcrtoni  are  in  the  habit  i<t  .■.  ■  ii| 

the  use  of  science  }"    They  have  pr  d  a 

few  scientific  lectures,  have  seen  a  t   appa- 

ratus, and  have   witnessed  various  nts   ikt- 

formed  by  its  means;  but  they  arc  ututi  nu  lined  to 
look  upon  the  fumier  a«  "toys  at  r^^f,"  nii'l  upon 
the  latter  as  "  t(  lum 

gain  any  useful   i  ire, 

because  they  undervalue 
of   ita   vast   importance   m  _, 

of  the  Almighty,  as  displayed  m  the  natural  lawa : 
of  its  vast  importance  in  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  whole  human  family ;  in  creating  and  sustain- 
ing our  arts  and  mannfaclures;  in  supplying  many  of 
our  wants,  and  materiully  increasing  our  comforts  j 
such    persons,   iu    short,   do   r.   '  '        ■'         one 

great  difference  between  the  the 

savage   is   that   the  <'  ;id  uli  tlic  re- 

sources of  acience  w!  >t. 

When  we  regard   i  ire- 

tabie  as  miniature  n  j  -ra- 

tions of  nature,  we  then  take  a  just  and  exalted  view 
of  the  importance  of  experimental  science.  Nothing 
theti  is  so  minute  or  trivial  as  to  be  below  our  regard, 
because  nothing  in  nature,  however  minute,  is  trivial. 
We  know  that  whatever  advantage  we  gain  by  our 
knowledge  of  nature  can  only  be  gained  br  an 
obedience  to  nature's  lawsj  and  in  proportion  as  we 
are  acquainted  with  these  the  more  perfect  will  be  our 
obedience  ;  wc  shall  not,  iu  short,  attempt  impos- 
sibilities, but  all  our  plans  mid  pn.'  will 
be  guided  by  a  perfect  model  which  the  has 
allowed  us  to  contemplate,  and  partly,  and  by  slow  de- 
grees to  understand. 

Ill  proportion  then  as  science  improves,  its  appli- 
cations to  the  arts  and  conveniences  of  life  will  be 
greatly  multiplied.  The  numerous  inventions  of 
modern  times  are  strictly  due  to  our  improved  state 
of  science;  and  in  recording  these  inventions  from 
time  to  time,  wc  make  a  direct  acknowledgement  of 
the  value  of  science,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which 
we  hold  its  professors. 

A  short  time  ago  wc  invited  onr  readers  to  notice 
the  wonderful  fact  of  a  picture,  far  more  exquisite 
than  could  be  produced  by  art,  painting  itself  by  the 
action  of  light ;  wc  have  now  to  invite  attention  to  a 
no  less  wonderful  production, — a  copper  plate 
engr.iving  itself  by  the  action  of  galvanism,  or  a  medal 
producing  a  perfect  copy  of  itself  by  the  same  means. 
Theie,  indeed,  appear  marvcLs,  but  they  arc  never- 
theless truths — marvellous  truths, — which  the  reader, 
although  unskilled  iu  scientific  resources,  need  not 
find  it  ditlicult  to  understand. 

The  reader  is  probably  aware  that  a  species  of  elec- 
tricity, called,  after  the  names  of  its  original  discover- 
ers, (iaivunic  or  Voltaic  electricity,  is  developed  by  the 
action  of  a  liquid,  and  two  metala  such  as  copper  and 
Bine :  that  by  means  of  this  electricity  not  only  are 
numerous  striking  effects  of  light  and  heat  produced, 
but  chemical  substances  arc  decomposed,  and  certain 
mineral  bi"'  duced  in  a  crystalline  form. 

The  anil  .re  and   explanation  will   afford  a 

very  instructive   example  of  the  action    of  a   voltaic 
battery,   and   will  be   quite  sufficient  to    render  our 
subsequent   details    intelligible,     a  is  a   ve- 
with  a  solution  of  common  s.ilt,  which  is  a  C' 
of  chlorine  and  sodium ;  n  is  a  tube  immersed  therein, 
closed    at    the    lower   end   with    a   piece  of   bladd' 
stretched  over  it  and  firmly  tied;   this  tube  is  P 
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with  •  tolution  of  blue  vitriol, 
that  U,  •  compound  of  «uU 
phuric  acid  and  uxide  uf 
copper.  A  pUte  of  copprr 
C,  and  one  of  zinc  z,  con- 
nected by  means  of  the  wire 
W  are  iniiner«ed  in  tho*e 
fluidf.  The  zinc  decomposes 
the  salt,  with  the  chlorine  of 
which  it  unites,  forming 
chloride  of  zinc,  while  the 
aodium  uf  the  salt  is  repelled, 
•ad  passing  through  the 
bladder,  enters  the  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  which 

it  decomposes,  uniting  with  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
oxygen  to  form  sulphate  of  soda,  and  setting  free  pure 
copper,  in  the  form  of  beautiful  crystals,  which  are  de- 
posited on  the  plate  c.  The  connecting  wire  w  serves  to 
convey  electricity  from  c  to  %,  and  thus  the  action  is 
maintained  so  long  as  any  common  salt  and  sulphate 
of  copper  remain  undecomposed. 

The  discovery  of  the  method  of  engraving  by 
means  of  gadvauism  is  due  to  Mr.  J.  Spencer,  who  iu 
trying  some  experiments  with  a  voltaic  arrangement 
■nch  as  we  have  described,  and  being  desirous  that 
DO  action  should  take  place  on  the  conducting  wire  w, 
covered  it  with  a  sealing-wax  varnish,  and  in  doing 
•o  dropped  a  portion  of  it  on  the  copper  plate  c. 
He  thought  nothing  of  this  circumstance  at  the  time, 
but  set  the  battery  in  action.  A  few  days  after,  on 
examining  the  copper  plate,  he  found  it  covered 
as  usual  with  copper  crystals,  except  on  the  part 
which  hail  been  spotted  with  the  drops  of  varnish,  and 
he  at  once  saw  that  he  had  the  power  to  guide  the 
metallic  deposition  in  any  desired  shape  or  form, 
by  means  of  a  corresponding  application  of  varnish, 
or  other  non-metallic  substance. 

Mr.  Spencer's  first  attempt  was  made  with  a  piece 
of  thin  copper  plate,  which  he  covered  with  a  cement 
of  bees'  wax,  resin,  and  Indian,  or  Calcutta,  red. 
The  plate  received  its  coating  while  hot,  and  on  becom- 
ing cool,  the  experimenter  scratched  the  initials  of 
his  name  upon  the  plate,  being  careful  to  clear  away 
all  the  cement  from  the  scratches,  so  as  to  expose  llie 
copper  below.  A  piece  of  zinc  wa.s  attached  to  this 
plate,  by  means  of  a  copper  wire,  and  the  voltaic  cur- 
rent was  set  in  action  by  means  of  the  simple  appara- 
tu*  shown  in  fig.  2. 

A  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  a, 
was  filled  about  half  with  a 
•atarated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper.  A  common  gas 
glass,  B,  was  stopped  at  one 
end  with  plaster  of  Paris,  to  the 
depth  of  throe  quarters  of  an 
inch  ;  the  plaster  of  Paris  serv- 
ing the  same  purpose  as  the 
bladder  in  fig.  1.  A  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda  was  poured  into 
the  gas  glass,  and  the  wire  con- 
necting the  zinc  and  copper 
plates  tR-ing  bent,  as  shown  in 
the  figure,  the  zinc  plate  was  im- 
mersed into  the  solution  ot  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the 
copper  plate  into  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

In  a  few  hour*  Mr.  Spencer  found  that  the  portion 
of  the  copper  rendered  bare  by  the  scratches  was 
coated  with  the  pare  bright  deposited  metal  while 
those  portions  which  were  stdt  covered  with  cement 
were  not  acted  on.  It  now  became  an  important  in- 
quiry whether  the  deposition  would  retain  its  hold 
on  the  plate,  and  whether  it  would   be  of  ■ufiicicut 


solidity  to  bear  working  from  ;  that  is,  supposing  an 
etching  or  engraving  to  be  made,  and  the  lines  to  be 
afterwards  filled  up  with  copper  by  the  voltaic  process, 
whether  such  lines  could  be  printed  from. 

In  order  to  answer  this  last  question,  Mr.  Spencer 
coated  with  cement  a  piece  of  copper,  and  with  a 
•teel  point  endeavoured  to  draw  lines  in  the  form  of 
net-work,  so  as  to  penetrate  the  cement,  and  expose 
the  copper.  After  this  plate  had  been  exposed  to 
voltaic  action,  and  then  heated,  so  as  to  get  off  the 
covering  of  cement,  the  copper  net-work  came  off  with 
it.  This  happened  many  times;  but  by  an  accident 
it  occurred  to  the  experimenter  to  employ  nitric  acid 
to  the  plate,  after  it  had  been  cemented  and  engraved 
on  as  before.  It  was  then  subjected  to  the  voltaic 
process  for  forty-eight  hours,  when  the  lines  were 
found  to  be  entirely  filled  with  copper.  On  applying 
heat,  and  then  turpentine  to  get  otT  the  cement,  it  was 
found  that  the  voltaic  copper  had  completely  com- 
bined with  the  plate  on  which  it  was  deposited. 

A  plate  was  then  coated  with  cement,  and  lines 
worked  upon  it  by  anenitraver;  but  these  lines  were 
of  a  wedge-shaped  form,  leaving  only  a  hair  line  of 
the  copper  exposed  at  the  bottom,  and  a  broad  space 
near  the  surface ;  and  where  the  turn  of  the  letters 
took  place,  the  top  edges  of  the  lines  were  galled  and 
rendered  rugged  by  the  action  of  the  graver.  All 
this  was  objectionable  j  but  another  plate,  similarly 
prepared,  and  engraved  on  with  a  sharp  point,  had 
the  copper  deposited  on  the  lines,  and  this  was  printed 
from  successfully. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding 
a  proper  cement,  or  etching  ground.  One  that  seemed 
best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  as  far  as  the  etching  or 
engraving  process  was  concerned,  contained  Icud, 
which  bi'came  deposited  on  the  copper  plate,  and  thus 
prevented  the  voltaic  copper  from  uniting  with  the 
sheet  Copper.  Another  cement  was  therefore  adopted, 
consisting  of  bees'  wax.  whiting,  resin,  a  small  portion 
of  gum,  and  plaster  of  Paris.  This  answered  the  pur- 
pose tolerably  well;  but  by  an  extended  practice  Mr. 
Spencer  think-  a  better  might  be  obtained. 

One  of  the  n.'ist  important  applications  of  the  elec- 
trotype (as  this  new  branch  of  art  is  called)  is  the 
execution  of  metallic  ornaments,  either  in  cameo  or 
intaglio.  Now,  as  no  metallic  deposition  can  be  made 
by  voltaic  electricity  witliout  the  presence  of  a  metal- 
lic nucleus,  the  difliculty  was  to  remove  the  coating  of 
voltaic  copper  from  a  coin  or  medal,  &c.,  after  it  had 
been  deposited. 

After  many  failures,  the  following  plan  succeeded. 
A  coin  was  slightly  heated,  until  it  would  melt  virgin 
wax;  it  was  then  wiped  apparently  completely  off ; 
but  a  minute  film  of  wax  still  remained,  sufficient  to 
prevent  absolute  contact  between  the  voltaic  copper 
and  the  surface  of  the  coin. 

The  coin  was  then  subjected  to  the  voltaic  process 
for  a  few  days,  during  which  time  a  thick  coating  of 
copper  was  deposited  on  its  surface.  This  was  taken 
off  by  applying  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  tr>  tiie  back 
of  the  coin,  when  a  sharp  crackling  noise  took  place, 
the  coin  was  completely  loosened,  and  thus  a  com- 
plete and  perfect  mould  of  the  coin  was  procured. 
By  an  easy  application  of  the  voltaic  process,  copper 
was  deposited  in  this  mould,  (taking  care  first  to 
cover  it  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  wax,)  and  thus  im- 
pressions  were  made. 

Another  method  of  copying  coins  was  successfully 
adopted  ;  the  coin  was  placed  between  two  pieces  of 
clean  sheet  lead,  and  then  subjected  to  pressure  at  a 
screw  press.  Thus  a  sharp  mould  of  both  sides  of  the 
coin  was  procured,  and  the  voltaic  copper  was  preci- 
piuted  into  this  mould.   The  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp  ap> 
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plied  to  the  lead  waa  nifficient  to  rcleue  the  copper, 
ill  cDiiNt-qiiifiu-c  o(  the  (iiircn-nt  cxpaiimbility  of  the  two 
tiit'talH  Nvhi-ii  •ul>Jrct  to  hcut. 

It)  tukiiif;  caiitfl  of  noii-inotullic  bodicn,  luch  a*  or- 

nuiiK-titii  ut   wood,   cluy,   plaster  of   I'urii,   Kcc,  thry 

were  HrNt  dipped   iu  oil,  or  vuriiish,  aud   a  iiiclttllic 

powder  wux  sprinkled  over  their  tiurfuces,  or  they  were 

.  covered  with  gold   or  fiilver   leaf.     In   this  wuy  the 

I  Voltaic  copper  was  readily  deposited  on  them. 

I      III  another  article  we  will  poiutout  luiiiicroua  other 

CappIicutioiiH  of  the  electrotype,  aiid  nupply  such  iufiir- 

Ltiiatioii  UH  will  enable  any  of  our  readers,   at  a   very 

[trifling  expense,   to   procure   for   thfiiiHelvcs    correct 

jcopica  of  coma,  incdul;*,  metallic  ornuinents,  &c. 


THE   GAD-FLY. 


Tlirou«li  waving  (rove*  were  Selo't  torrent  6owt, 
And  w-hfrr,  AHmPno.  ttiv  t^i-m  Drx  (;rnws, 

Mv:l.i  ■       ■ 

(d:  ,.) 

' '  ■     oiind 

Drivrii  ]wm  tlie  ^vuotln  mul  tttaiiy  glcut  around, 
'J'he  universal  herd-*  in  terror  fly  : 
Their  lowing*  «hake  wood*  and  (hake  the  tkir. 
And  Negro'*  arid  itliore. V'ikoil. 


I» 


Thi  t«rm  gad-fly  has  been  'employed  to  denote  the 
various  species  of  a  family  of  insects,  parasitic  on 
horses,  oxen,  and  other  animals.  These  insects  much 
resemble  large  common  flii's,  but  the  body  is  often  or- 
namented with  bauds  of  different  colours,  like  the  hum- 
ble bees.  The  wings  are  very  strong,  and  in  general 
fully  extended  ;  the  mouth  of  the  insect,  when  in  its 
winged  state,  is  nearly  obsolete,  its  place  being  supplied 
by  three  small  tubercles,  which  are  not  fitted  fur 
organs  of  nutrition.  Each  species  of  this  remarkable 
family  is  confined  to  its  own  particular  quadruped, 
and  displays  much  skill  in  the  selection  of  the  fittest 
spot  for  the  deposition  of  its  eggs. 

The  animals  which  have  been  ascertained  as  subject 
to  their  attacks  are  the  horse,  ox,  ass,  rein-deer,  stag, 
camel,  sheep,  hare,  and  rabbit.  Although  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  is 
rather  aunoyiiig  than  paintui  to  the  several  animals. yet 
the  degree  of  terror  which  the  approach  of  the  gad- 
fly produces  iu  them  is  very  great.  Horses  are  much 
agitated  at  the  si^ht  of  it  :  they  toss  their  heads,  and 
gallop  to  a  distant  part  of  the  pasture,  in  the  hope  of 
driving  it  away,  or  escaping  from  its  pursuit.  This 
is  not,  however,  to  be  easily  effectetl :  the  fly  often 
keeps  up  with  their  pace,  and  follows  her  victim 
wherever  he  goes.  His  only  chance  of  escape  now 
lies  in  plunging  into  the  stream,  and  if  there  is  one 
at  hand,  he  thus  etfectually  rids  himself  of  the  annoy- 
ance, for  the  gad-tly  never  follows  him  there.  If  no 
water  is  near,  the  fly  soon  finds  an  opportunity  of 
accomplishing  her  purpose.  Selecting  the  part  where 
she  designs  to  deposit  her  egg,  she  hovers  over  it  for 
a  few  seconds,  then  suddenly  darts  down  and  leaves 
the  egg  adhering  to  the  hair;  this  ia  so  rapidly  done 
that  she  hardjy  appears  to  settle,  but  merely  to  touch 
the  hair  and  leave  the  egg  ailixed,  by  means  of  the 
glutinous  liquor  which  is  secreted  with  it.  She  then 
retires  to  a  Short  distance  from  the  horse,  and  prepares 
anuiher  egg  which  she  attaches  to  the  animal  ia  pre- 


cisely the  same  way,  then  another,  and  so  on.    Other 

fliea  re|M'ttt  the  oji'-rution,  so  tliat  a*  many  a*  four  ur 
five  hundred  eg.^  huvc  been  placed  on  one  twirae 
The  niost  wondrrful  part  of  thia  pnicrrding  is  that 
the  insect  invariably  place*  the  eggii  oil  lhu»e  part*  of 
of  the  horse*  body  which  arc  wiiliin  reach  uf  hi* 
tongue.  After  foar  or  five  day*  thesv  egg*  are  ready 
to  produce  the  young  worm  upon  the  ■inallrat  appli- 
cation of  heat,  so  that  when  the  horxe  lick*  that  part 
of  skin  on  which  they  arc  depoiiteil.  the  egg*  readily 
op<-n.  Small  active  worms  isxue  forth,  and  clinging 
to  the  moist  surface  of  the  tongue,  they  are  curried 
with  the  food  into  the  animal's  stomaih.  Here,  in  a 
heat  far  surpassing  that  of  our  warmest  climate,  these 
worms  attain  tl  /e,  and  on  this  taking  place, 

they  detach  thn:  roni  the  hold  they  had  taken 

within  the  animal,  and  arc  voided  by  it.  They  then 
seek  some  convenient  situation  aud  assume  the  pup« 
state,  and  after  six  or  seven  weeks  appear  in  the  form 
of  a  fly.  There  arc  no  less  than  five  species  which 
form  tile  torment  of  horses,  and  trouble  the  short  re- 
pose allowed  tu  this  noble  animal.  In  Germany  the 
grooms  make  use  o(  a  particular  kind  oi  brush,  with 
which  they  cleanse  the  mouths  and  throats  of  the 
horses,  aud  thus  free  them  from  these  troublesome 
insects  before  they  arc  carried  into  the  stomach. 

The  uneasiness-  occasioned  to  the  horse  by  the 
different  species  of  gad-fly  is  supposed  to  arise  solely 
from  the  irritability  occasioned  by  the  deposition  of 
the  eggs,  for  it  is  maintained  by  those  who  have 
closely  studied  the  subject,  that  the  animal  rcceivea 
no  pain  from  their  residence  within  his  stomach.  They 
fasten  on  the  cuticular  or  insensible  coat,  aud  their 
presence  is  not  found  to  affect  the  health  of  the  ani- 
mal. It  is  impossible  to  remove  them  by  medicine, 
because  they  reside  in  a  port  of  the  stomach  to  which 
medicines  are  not  usually  conveyed.  This  being  the 
case,  it  would  appear  useless  to  take  any  measures  far 
the  removal  of  these  insects,  except  where  they  are 
found  on  the  coat  of  the  horse,  where  they  sometimes 
come  to  life,  and  not  adhering  to  the  tongue,  so  as  to 
be  conveyed  to  their  usual  destination,  crawl  about  a 
few  days  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  animal,  and 
then  die.;  One  species  of  gad-fly  to  which  the  horse 
is  subject,  always  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  lips  of  the 
animal  and  is  even  more  distressing  to  him  than  those 
we  have  just  described.  It  perseveres  in  its  attempts, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  to  avoid  it,  and 
often  hides  in  ttie  grass  till  the  horse  is  grazing  tran- 
quilly, when  it  fastens  on  the  desired  situation. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  this  insect,  as  it  affects 
another  valuable  quadruped,  the  ox. 

■|  he  anitry  tad  flies  faslrn  on  the  herd, 

That  "latiliiiR  .tcailer*.  fionl  ihc  ='   ■''    ■v'-'-'.l;, 

In  search  n(  hivi..n  -.irram.     I* 

Ttiey  Hcoin  the  keeper'i  voire.  ,1..;, 

'1  liroui;ii  all  the  brK^il  **  '•■  ■  * 

W  till**,  irom  iheir  Liboui':  '  allow  moan 

Proceeding,  runs  low-beli  _  1  the  lull*.— TnoMtoif. 

The  description  also  given  by  Kirby  and  Spence  of 
the  appearance  of  a  herd  of  oxen,  under  the  attack  of 
gad-flics,  is  true  to  nature. 

At  certain  seasons,  the  whole  terrified  herd,  with  their 
tails  in  the  air,  or  turned  upon  their  backs,  or  stiffly 
stretched  out  in  the  ilirertion  of  th«!  spine,  gallop  about  ilie 
pastures,  making  the  country  re-echo  with  iheir  lowinirs, 
and  finding;  no  rest  till  they  get  into  the  waicr.  Their 
appearance  and  motions  are,  at  this  lime,  so  grotesque, 
clumsy,  and  seemingly  unnatural,  tliat  we  are  templed 
ratlier  to  laugh  at  the  poor  beasts  than  to  pitv  them,  ihouifli 
evKlently  in  a  situation  of  great  terror  and  >listress.  The 
cause  of  all  this  reslle-sncss  uiiil  a>;italion  is  a  »mall  uad- 
tlv,  {(Estrus  bovix)  less  than  ihe  horse-bee.  the  object  of 
which,  thouKh  it  bo  not  to  bite  them,  but  merely  to  oviposit 
in  their  hides,  is  not  put  lutoexccutiou  wilhoutgiwD«  »l»e™ 
cousiderabl*  pain. 
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It  it  thit  pATticnlar  K«d-fl^  whoa*  unult*  on 
OKttIc  Virgil  haa  to  accuratifly  described  io  ,■  patsat^e 
ol'  hi*  Grerfict,  •  trauslatinn  of  which  appear*  at  the 
bead  of  this  article.  This  fly  has  bet'n  miuutuly 
d«arrtbcd  by  Reaumur,  who  afliriiis  that,  in  deiMmiting 
IIm  »ftg,  the  inaect  borca  a  rnnnll  hole  iii  the  >>k\n  of 
tb«  ox,  by  meant  of  v.  r  orf;an  of  a  horny 

Icxitirc.    Komrwhst   res'  .m   auger  or  giinh't. 

Mr.  I  licit  adiiiit  this  to  be  the  caxe, 

but   u  lalion   states   that   the   parent 

nia«ct  merely  gluea  the  etrtr*  to  the  hair  of  the  animal, 
M  in  the  rote  of  the  horse-bee,  and  that  it  not  till 
the  living;  insecta  appear,  that  the  puncture  it  made. 
These  larva  are  called  warbUf,  or  ymrmaU,  and  after 
they  have  burrowed  into  the  skin  they  form  around 
themtelvei  bumps  or  protuberances  on  the  back  of 
the  ox,  where  they  enjoy  an  equal  degree  of  warmth, 
•re  protected  from  inclement  weather,  anil  remain  till 
they  arnvc  at  maturity,  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
food  within  reach.  These  tumours  vary  in  number 
on  the  nnimal  from  three  or  four,  to  thirty  or  torty. 
'I  ■   most  covered    with    them,    are   not   dis- 

<  ■  by    the    farmer,    for    it   is  on   young   and 

healthy  subjects  that  they  are  chiefly  found.  The 
tanners  also  prefer  those  hides  which  contain  the 
greatest  number  of  bol-holm,  (as  they  are  commonly 
called,)  as  being  the  best  and  strongest.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  tumours  is  generally  near  the  spine,  but 
sometimes  upon  the  thighs  and  shoulders.  The  largest 
of  them  are  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  it 
the  ba.«e,  and  about  an  inch  high :  they  can  scarcely 
be  perceived  during  summer,  but  in  winter  attain 
their  full  size. 

During  the  time  in  which  the  larva  inhabits  the 
bump,  It  is  necessary  that  it  nhould  receive  a  due 
supply  of  air  ;  and  this  is  singularly  provided  for  by 
the  situation  of  the  spiracles,  or  breathing  process,  in 
the  insect's  body.  Instead  of  being  placed  according 
to  the  general  situation,  along  the  sides  of  the  body, 
the  spiracles  are  placed  at  its  hinder  extremity,  which 
is  kept  constantly  applied  to  the  orifice  in  the  bump, 
and  receives  its  supply  of  air  from  thence,  while  its 
mouth  is  farthest  from  the  surface,  ond  gains  its  sup- 
ply of  food  from  the  secretions  caused  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  insect.  The  attack  of  the  fly  is  attended 
\'  '■   danger,  when   the  oxen  are  employed  in 

;_  il  work;  for  whether  in  harness  or  yoked  to 

the  plough,  they  become  unmanageable,  and  run 
directly  forward. 

Nor  are  our  flocks  exempt  from  the  annoyance  of 
the  gad-fly.  8hccp  are  sometimes  observed,  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  to  shake  their  heads,  and  strike  the 
ground  violently  with  their  fore-feet ;  or  they  will 
run  away  to  dusty  spots,  ruts,  or  gravel-pit^,  where, 
crowding  toptetber,  they  hold  their  noses  close  to  the 
ground.  This  is  with  a  view  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
fly,  (Uislrus  ovis)  and  to  prevent  its  entering  their 
nostrils,  where  it  lays  its  eggs  around  the  inner  mar- 
gin. Whcu  the  larva;  issue  from  the  eggs,  they 
make  their  w»y  into  the  head,  and  when  full  grown, 
tiny  fall  t'  ,.  nostrils  to  the  ground,   and  as- 

sume t!u'  ;  Wc  have  no  means   of  know- 

ing wlutlicr  il,  much  pain  from  these 

insccu  ;   but  11  j;'-  freaks  it  occasionally 

performs,  when  lutcttcd  by  them,  there  is  reason  to 
•appose  that  they  have,  to  say  the  least,  a  teazing 
and  irritating  effect.  Sometimes  the  maggot  maket 
it*  way  even  into  the  brain. 

The  fallow-deer,  according  to  Reaumur,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  attack  of  two  tpeciea  of  gad-fly;  one  of 
which  depotita  its  eggt  in  the  saiae  manner  as  that 
of  the  ox,  to  at  to  produce  tnmoart;  the  other,  like 
that  of  the  ahcep,  to  that  ita  larrte  can  make  their 


way  into  the  he«d.  There  it  a  curious  notion  preva- 
lent among  the  hunters  respecting  these  two  species. 
Believing  both  insects  to  be  of  the  same  species,  they 
imagine  that  they  mine  for  them.selves  a  painful  path 
under  the  skin  to  the  root  of  the  horns,  where  they 
congregate  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  where,  by 
uniting  their  labours,  and  gnawing  indefaligahly.  they 
occasion  the  annual  casting  of  the  horns.  Uidiculuus 
as  this  fable  is,  it  is  sanctioned  by  some  authors. 

The  rein-deer  is  still  more  cruelly  tormented  by 
these  insects.  The  gad-fly  takes  the  opportunity  of 
depositing  its  eggs  at  the  time  when  the  animal  sheds 
its  hair,  about  the  beginning  of  July.  The  hair  then 
stands  erect,  and  the  insect  is  always  fluttering  near, 
to  the  great  terror  of  its  victim.  Ten  of  these  flies 
will  put  a  herd  of  500  deer  in  the  greatest  agitation. 
The  poor  animals  tremble,  change  their  position  in- 
cessantly, sneeze,  snort,  stamp,  and  toss  continually. 
The  fly  closely  pursues  them  if  they  flee  from  her,  and 
keeps  up  with  them  as  they  bound  over  precipices, 
valleys,  snow-covered  mountains,  and  even  the  high- 
est Alps.  In  their  flight,  the  animals  always  choose 
a  direction  contrary  to  the  wind,  as  an  additional 
means  of  gaining  advantage  over  their  enemy.  By 
this  constant  fear  and  agitation,  they  are  kept  from 
eating  during  the  day,  and  are  ever  on  the  watch, 
standing  with  ears  erect,  and  eyes  attentive  to  all 
around  them. 

There  is  also  a  species  of  gad-fly  appropriated  to 
hares  and  rabbits,  in  America ;  and  this  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  species  of  QCstrus  yet  discovered. 

Recent  observations  likewise  go  to  prove  that  there 
is  either  a  species  of  this  family  appropriated  to  man, 
or  that  the  same  sorts  which  attack  quadrupeds,  under 
certain  circumstances,  attack  human  beings.  In 
South  America  it  is  common  to  see  Indians  with 
their  stomachs  covered  with  small  tumours,  produced 
by  a  species  of  (Eslrus.  This  insect  is  said  to  pene- 
trate the  deeper  the  more  it  is  disturbed,  so  as,  in 
some  cases,  to  produce  death. 


A    SUNDAY   THOUGHT. 

IIow  c»lm  tke  quiet,  sweet  the  rest, 

Tlmt  breathiis  at  ^•"■'•.  !■  'imei 
IIow  dear  to  cvci  >  tit, 

The  church-bcl.  ^  (.liinie. 

A  day  of  prayer,  of  holy  thought. 

And  blcKS'-.l  1... it  is  ; 

And  (lid  »r  1  1  e  oiiglit, 

A  day  of  ' 

now  welcome  then  of  all  the  seren 
This  day  would  be  allowed ; 

A  foretaste  of  tho  joys  of  lieareii, 
A  passport  to  our  Qud. K.  T. 


Chriitians  possess  what  .Archimsdcs  wanted  ;  they  have 
another  sphere  on  which  to  fix  their  hold;  and,  by  that 
means,  can  bo  enabled  to  uiu\c,  to  iiillnence,  and  to  benefit 
this  present  world  of  traiisit'ir)  eiijojtnents ;  a  world  which 
is  in  reality  safe  and  precious  to  those  alone  who  use  it 
without  abusing  it,  and  who  arc  over  looking  beyond  it  to 
a  building  of  Qod,  a  home  nut  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens. Mat.  Opii. 


The  sincere  and  earnest  approach  of  the  Cimsiaui  iu  tnu 
throne  of  the  Almighty,  teaches  the  best  lesson  of  patience 
under  iif^'  '  ■  ■  i lire,  wherefore  should  we  mock  the  Deity 
with    SI)  ■.   when   we    insult    him    by   murmuring 

under  \u>  ■.- ?  or  bow,  while  our  prayers  have  in  every 

word  admitted  tlic  vanity  and  nothiiignu»s  uf  the  things  of 
tunc,  iu  comparison  to  lliono  of  eternity,  should  we  hope  to 
deceive  the  Searcher  of  II carls,  bv  pcriulttiiig  the  world 
and  worldly  passions  to  reassume  the  reins,  even  iramodi- 
ntcly  after  a  loletnn  address  to  heaven  ?  — SiB  Waltkr 
ScotT. 


Krprv 


11    H 

that 
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LiTciiATnRK,  lik«  §t»i»\y.  »(Iv«yieM  tt«p  bv  Mep 
traaliso  tnd  book  of  viiuo  mtitain*  toint-    ' 
which  ii  of  raoro  value  than  iho  rout;  >iuiii 
it  has  a<hlfd  to  tho  freiiorul  atwk  of  human  k: 
Anlr>rtnlnini'nt ; — wiiiiethinij,  on   iwcoiint  of  wli 
(  ■    ■  •     ,   I      ■     ;„.(!  Hhil«  -I 

1  I    ovcry    <1 

lUiiiK-ii,  luriii  iiM'  iili'  inf  lilerature  ui  mhikh- 
liviliieil  iialioii.  uixl   whun   i-ollucled,   rorm   tip  ' 

UU|{ui  ol'  Kuro|iu,  bu  lili^riiture  and  kii""' 
Ifivihzcd   portion  (jT  mankind.     It  i>   '  i 

peculiar   ami  orijiiiial  merit,  that  tl' 
it  i»  tlicsf  to  whii-h  every  man  of  mate 
[jtiatured  p<luration  alone  reverts:  it  is  the".' 
~      uni  chielljr  to  reniemher:  it  is  these  that  uiake  up 
sures,  ami  ronstitnto  tlio  capital,  as  it  were,  of  Ins 

Tho  remainder  of  eaoli  volume  it  but  that  subordi- 

ate  portion  whirh  has  nu  value,  hut  as  coimcctod  with  tho 
Iher ;  and   is  'often  mado  up  of  ihoso  errors  and  iniper- 
letions    which   are,  in  fact,  llie   irreparable   attendants  of 
in  production,  whi.'h  '  '        '  '    1 

III  ntir  or  rcasoiier  wh" 

la..,  . .  ...uiu  in  one  a)(0  only  tho  .  n, .  .  ....,„.  ,.  , 
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Thk  subject  of  a  man's  thoughts  contribute*  much  to  the 
formation  of  bis  character.  He  whose  imagination  is  wont 
to  dwell  on  tho  world  and  worldly  things,  will  bo  apt  to 
contract  a  character  of  a  worldly  cast.  He  will  bo  "of  the 
earth,  earthy. "  Rut  ho  who  is  used  to  lift  up  his  thouKhls 
to  hi);h  and  heavenly  thin)(t,  end  delights  to  feed  his  mind 
with  the  prospect  of  "  the  ({lory  that  shall  be  revealed  "  in 
the  bodies  of  just  men  raised  incorruptible,  and  in  their 
tpirilH  made  perfect ;  of  the  exrellcncy  of  tlieir  abode,  and 
the  purity  of  their  joys,  and  the  holiness  of  their  compa- 
nions, and  the  unmincloil  godliness  of  their  pursuits  and 
occupations  in  the  presence  of  (iod  and  of  Ctirist,  will 
hardly  fail  of  derivini;  thence  by  God's  blessing,  and 
iniAisin^  into  his  own  character  some  particles  of  a  celestial 
spirit;  and  of  advancing;,  by  means  of  those  "exceeding 
KTcat  and  precious  promises,"  in  that  improvement  of  the 
inner  man,  which  St.  IV-ter  terms  n  "  parlakinj;  of  the 
divine  nature."  As  "  the  skin  of  Muses'  face  shone,"  when 
he  had  been  holdinf;  converse  with  the  Lord  on  Mount 
Sinai,  so  will  the  soul  that  ascends  to  "  Mount  Sion,"  and 
meihtates  on  "the  city  of  the  living;  C»v>d,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,"  with  all  its  appropriate  and  di\ine  accompani- 
ments, rcllict  in  some  douree  its  loveliness  and  splendour, 
ae«»rdiii);  to  that  boautiful  similitude  of  St.  Haul,  where  be 
is  do«cril>in<!  tho  excellency  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  : 
"  We  nil,  with  open  face,  beholding  as  in  a  |;lass,"  or  mirror, 
"  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  arc  changed  into  the  same  image 

from  glory  to  glory,  even  a*  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord." 

BiiHOP  Mant'i  Hapfiuen  o/tlu  Bleued. 
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Coi.EittDr.K  well  describes  the  characteristic  of  this 
jiiouth,  when  he  terms  it  "  the  leafy  mouth  of  June." 
However  forward  the  season  may  happen  to  be,  it  is 
not  before  the  commencement  of  June  that  we  see  the 
trees  in  their  full  and  rich  clothini;.  The  frosty  night.s 
ill  May  frequently  check  their  advance,  but  about  this 
time  their  foliage  becomes  fully  developed,  and  they 
stand  before  us  in  all  the  freshness  of  renewed  youth. 
June  is  in  our  climate  the  most  delightful  month  of 
the  year  :  the  heat  is  not  excessive,  but  only  sufficient 
render  our  morning  and  evening  rambles  full  of 
njoyment.  All  that  the  old  poets  say  of  May, 
becomes  applicable  at  the  begioniiig  of  June.     Now 


inrteed  we  mny  go  forth  kl  Mrty  dawn,  tnd  lif«tlicr 
lis;  now  may  we  tre«(l  the  dewjr 
'■re  the  ^tkcu  and  ahadcd  Uiie  with 
Impunity  ;  the  various  productiona  of  the  hedfea  and 
fieldu  everywhere  invite  our  *otice;  flftwern  arc 
scattered  in  gay  profuaion  about  our  path,  and  ail 
the  scenes  of  nature  are  calculated  tu  please. 

The  mower  has  not  yet  put  in  hi*  scythe,  t4i  deprive 
the  fields  of  halt   ''  *        tb«  laadacape   there- 

fore may  he  con-  onplato  at  thia  period 

uth, 
reiiiiiiUiii^  us  of  the  '  scasua  lu  tl.c    life 

of  man,  ere  yet  the  i^'  ■    worldly  care   baa 

checked  the  freshness  of  bis  feeiinga,  and  the  ardoiur 
of  his  hope*.     Au  old  poet  sing* — 

Summer  is  yeomen  in. 

Loud  siog  cuckoo : 

Qroweth  seed. 

And  bloweth  mead. 
And  springcth  the  weed  new ; 

and  it  is  indeed  this  growing  and  springing  forth  of 
nature  that  constitutes  the  charm  of  the  season. 

How  beautiful  now  arc  some  of  our  tall  hedge- 
rows :  the  blossom  of  the  dog-rose  "  blushes  through 
all  the  gradations  of  delicate  red  and  white,"  and  i* 
fretpiently  intertwined  with  that  of  the  tender  and 
fragrant  woodbine ;  the  nightshade  hangs  out  her 
purple  blossoms  ;  the  bright  blue  eyes  of  the  speedwell 
look  out  from  the  grassy  batdi ;  the  small  bind-weed 
curls  gracefully  round  some  neighbouring  plant,  and 
turns  its  beautiful  face  towards  the  sun  ;  the  tufted 
vetch  presents  its  light  festoons  ;  creeping  cinquefoil 
traverses  the  bank,  and  illumines  it  with  golden 
flowers  ;  while  overhead  the  bUissoms,  or  tho  fruitful 
branches  of  elder,  mingle  with  the  lively  green  of 
young  oaks,  and  the  arched  boughs  of  the  common 
bramble. 

Most  of  the  numerous  kinds  of  grass  come  into  ear 
and  flower  during  this  month : 

Shot  up  from  broad  rank  blades  that  droop  below. 
The  nodding  wheat-car  forma  a  graceful  \ww, 
AVith  milky  kernels  starting  full,  ^  wn, 

£re  yet  the  sun  hath  tinged  its  he.i '  wn. 

Ul.OOMPtrLD. 

This  is  a  most  important  family  of  plants  to  man. 
Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  rice,  maize,  8tc.,  form  his 
chief  subsistence,  and  in  this  class  is  also  found  the 
sugar-cane,  to  which  he  is  so  greatly  indebted.  One 
only  of  the  family  is  injurious,  and  this  is  the  Infelix 
lolium  of  Virgil,  and  the  darnel  of  English  writers, 
which  is  very  poisonous,  and  produces  vertigo, 
delirium,  and  sometimes  death.  The  Lolium  arvense, 
or  white  darnel,  is  the  most  generally  injurious  to 
wheat-crops,  the  Lolium  temulenlum,  or  bearded  darnel, 
being  more  frequent  among  barley  and  flax.  While 
growing  together,  it  is  very  difficult  to  di>tinguish  the 
blade  of  the  darnel  from  that  of  the  wheat,  but  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  appears,  the  difference  is  evident 
enough.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  separating  the 
seeds  from  the  wheat.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  damel  is  the  weed  mentioned  in 
Scripture  under  the  name  of  "  tares."  The  weeds  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  tares  at  the  present  time, 
do  not  at  all  answer  to  the  scriptural  account.  They 
resemble  clover  rather  than  wheat,  and  instead  of 
being  pernicious,  are  sometimes  made  use  of  as  food 
for  cattle,  while  in  times  of  scarcity  their  seeds  have 
been  safely  used  by  man. 

The  smaller  kinds  of  grass  make  the  chief  food  of 
our  domestic  cattle,  and  when  in  ear,  and  before  tbei^ 
seeds  are  ripened,  are  fit  to  be  cut  down,   and   cr 
verted  into  bay  for  winter  use. 
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The  washing  and  shearing  of  rh-\ 
ocL-upa'iiuus  uf  this  nioulb. 

r- 
Of  a  f laor  riv»ir.  dcnlly  dri* 

A     ■     •  '  '  V 


nri>    tlic     ourlv 
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,\  •,  witii  n?i»c«ifU  lull : 

A  Oiiin  io  Oil' siinny  Uuik, 

^\  iK  IV,  blntuug  loud,  he  tiliako  hit  dripping  locks. 

DvEa. 

Tht  >c  oi«-riilions  arc  not  commenced  till  the  weather 
l).r  lines  sulficit-ntly  warm  and  scttleil  for  the  removal 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  sheep's  clothing.  The 
same  poet  tells  us  that 

If  verdant  elder  sjiroads 
Her  ulvor  flowers ;  if  humble  daisies  yiold 
To  yellow  crowfoot  aiid  luxuriant  grass, 
Gay  bhc-ariiig-tinic  approaches. 
In  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  shearing  time  is 
kept  as  a  rural  festival,  the  hospitable  board  is  spread, 
and  song  and   merriment  succeed  the  labours   of  the 
day.     Tliis  vcs'ige  of  a  custom  which  prevailed  even 
in  patriarchal  times  is  however  dying  away. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  month,  the  busy  season  of 
haymaking  commences.  The  numerous  blossoms 
with  which  the  fields  and  meadows  are  overspread, 
yield  to  the  mower's  scythe,  and  the  luxuriant  grass, 
before  it  becomes  dry  and  has  lost  its  nutritious 
juices,  is  converted  into  hay.  The  weather  is  now 
watched  with  s.ime  anxiety,  and  while  it  remains 
favourable,  all  hands  are  employed  in  turning  the  hay, 
and  getting  it  safely  stacked  before  any  change  of 
weather  takes  place.  Thus  a  common  proverb  has 
arisen,  with  respect  to  the  necessity  for  diligence  in 
important  affairs,  and  the  danger  of  letting  slip  a 
favourable  opportunity, — "  We  must  make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines." 

This  is  the  time  for  evening  walks;  the  scent  of  the 
new  mown  hay  is  wafted  on  the  cool  breeze ;  the 
voices  of  s(mg8ters  are  less  powerful  than  in  May, 
but  still  fall  sweetly  on  the  ear ;  the  beetle  wheels  his 
droning  flight ;  as  twilight  comes  on,  the  owl  and  the 
bat  flit  through  the  air,  and  perhaps  a  low,  melodious 
gash  is  beard : 

A  noise  lik»  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  til'  iih  of  June, 

That  to  „'  woods  all  night, 

Singctli  .1  ijiaoi  lunc. 

An  interesting  object  to  the  naturalist  is  the 
angler's  may-fly,  which  generally  appears  about  the 
fourth  of  June,  and  continues  in  succession  for 
nearly  a  fortnight.  It  is  the  most  short-lived  in  iU 
perfect  state  of  any  of  the  insect  race,  only  exist- 
ing five  hours  from  the  period  of  its  emerging  from 
the  water.  The  cricket  and  the  grasshopper  appear 
during  this  month ;  various  kinds  of  flies,  among 
■which  is  the  formidable  gadfly,  are  seen;  and  that  re- 
markable insect,  the  stag-beetle*,  is  in  some  districts 
common. 

Or.  the  twenty- first  of  this  month  the  svtnmer  sol- 
Mtlce,  or  longest  day.  ocr«r»,  at  which  period  there  is 
no  real  night;  the  twilight  continuing  almost  from 
the  setting  to  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  greatest 
best  of  summer  is  not  yet  arrived,  yet  the  season  is 
called  htid$ummer.  The  St.  John's  wort  {Hypericum.)  is 
nowon.mon  it  had  formerly  many  sufK-rsii'lons  con- 
nected with  it.  and  was  used  in  the  ceremonies  prac- 
tised ou  Midsummer  eve,  the  vigil  of  St.  Johns  day. 

•  Tbe  tiac-bccllt  i»  desciibcJ  »t  p.  l-H  "i  'i"  pfiatni  volume. 


Every  day  is  now  making  some  accession  to  the 
list  of  summer  ripening  fruits.  The  delidous  and 
cooling  strawberry  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  ;  and 
the  early  sorts  of  gooseberry  and  cherry  are  now  ripe. 
Our  tables  are  well  supplied  witli  Iruit  tarts,  with 
wholrsonie  vegetables,  and  with  salad.  That  a  due 
supply  of  these  may  he  kept  up,  the  garden  must  re- 
ceive  its  share  of  utiintion:  peas  and  beans  should  be 
sown  for  late  crops,  tlie  succehsum  of  cucumber  plains 
kept  up,  winter  crops  of  potatoes,  turnips,  itc,  put  in, 
celery  placed  in  trenches,  slips  of  boulhernwood, 
lavender,  hyssop,  sage,  and  other  aromatic  herbs 
planted  m  a  shady  place,  and  the  wiuter  supplies  of 
herbs  gathered  in. 

But  let  us  once  more  wander  to  the  fields,  and  taste 
the  balmy  fragrance  of  the  air.  The  perfume  is 
wafted  to  us  from  a  field  of  clover,  and  scarcely  does 
the  season  present  to  us  a  more  beautiful  object  than 
this  waving  surface  of  silvery  green,  interspersed 
with  the  rich  hues  of  its  manifold  blossoms.  The 
busy  hum  of  bees  and  of  other  insects  is  heard  here 
from  morn  till  ni|ilit,  and  sumptuously  are  they  fed 
upon  the  honied  juices  of  the  flowers.  The  beau-fielil 
is  not  less  attractive:  the  odour  of  its  blossoms, 
wafted  from  a  distance,  is  exquisite. 

l,onjj  let  us  walk 
Where  the  brecio  blows  from  yon  extended  field 
Of  blossomed  beans.     Arabia  cannot  l>oast 
A  fuller  gale  of  joy,  than  libei-al,  thence 
Breathes  through  the  sense,  and  takes  tbe  ravished  souL 

Frequently  now  do  we  see  that  bright  chdd  of  the  air, 
the  butterfly,  winging  its  ardent  flight.  It  flutters 
past  us,  sparkling  in  the  sunbeams,  now  high  above 
us,  now  alighting  at  our  feet,  exjianding  its  beautiful 
wings,  and  looking  itself  like  one  of  those  newly 
opened  flowers  on  which  it  loves  to  repose. 

See,  (says  Linnasus,)  the  large  elegant  painle<l  winjrs  of 
the  butterfly,  four  in  number,  covered  with  iiraall  iinbrieoted 
scales  ;  willi  these  it  sustains  itself  in  the  air  tlic  whole  day, 
rivalling  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  biillianry  of  the  pea- 
cock. Consider  this  insect  llirough  the  wonderful  pr.igress 
of  iU  life ;  how  different  is  the  first  period  of  its  being  lioiu 
the  second,  and  in  both  how  different  it  is  from  the  parent 
insect ;  its  changes  present  to  us  an  inexplicable  enigma  ;  wo 
see  a  green  caterpillar,  furnished  with  sixteen  legs,  creep- 
ing, hair)',  and  feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  a  plant;  next  we 
see  a  chrysalis,  smooth,  shining  with  a  Kolden  lustre, 
hanging  suspended  to  a  fixed  point,  without  feet,  and  living 
without  food:  this  insect  again  undergoes  a  transformation, 
acquires  wings  and  six  feel,  and  becomes  a  variciinted 
butterfly,  living  by  suction  on  the  honey  of  plants.  What 
is  there  in  nature  more  worthy  of  admiration !  _ 

The  appearance  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  this 
mouth,  when  the  hay  is  carried,  and  the  fields  are  like 
a  succession  of  level  lawns,  with  scarcely  a  daisy  to 
spangle  their  surface,  reminds  us  that  the  beautiful 
season  of  spring  has  passed  away.  It  is  gone  before 
we  had  fully  entered  into  its  enjoyment :  it  has  stolen 
away,  like  the  years  of  our  own  life,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly.    That  stream  of  time,  which 

No  wealth  can  bribe,  no  prayers  persuade  to  slay, 
has  carried  it  along  with  if,  ere  yet   our  expectations 
and  our  projecU  were  realized.     How  important  then 
to   seize   the   passing  moment ;   to    work   while   it  is 
called  to-day,  at  all  that  is  really  useful  and  important. 

He  wise  to-dny,  'tis  madness  to  defer ; 

Next  day  tbe  fatal  precedent  will  plead  ; 

Thus  ou,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  oJ  life. — Yot;Ko. 
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THE   TOWN  OF  ADARE,   LIMERICK. 


miss    or     THE    ALACK    ABBKT, 


There  are  probably  but  few  places  of  similar  size 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  containing  more 
numerous  remains  of  the  ecclesiastical  estabhshments 
of  past  ages,  than  the  little  town  of  Adare,  in  the 
county  of  Limerick.  We  will  briefly  detail  the  early 
history  of  the  town,  before  speaking  of  these  establish- 
ments. 

Adare  is  situated  a  few  miles  south-west  of  the  city 
of  Limerick.  The  early  history  of  the  town  is  not 
known,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  English  in 
Ireland,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second.  About 
the  year  1279,  John  Fitzjerald,  first  earl  of  Kildare, 
built  a  monastery,  since  called  Black  Abbey,  and  re- 
presented in  our  frontispiece.  This  monastery  was 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  amply  endowed  for 
the  redemption  of  Christian  captives.  About  the 
year  1310,  Adare  was  incorporated  by  Edward  the 
Second;  and  about  sixty  years  afterwards,  Edward 
the  Third  issued  a  writ  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
and  all  officers  connected  with  the  subsidies,  &c.,  pro- 
hibiting them  under  heavy  penalties  from  demanding 
of  the  provost  or  commonalty  of  Adare  any  services 
or  customs,  until  the  town,  which  had  been  then  re- 
cently burned  and  destroyed  by  the  insurgent  Irish, 
•hould  be  fully  rebuilt  and  inhabited. 

A  castle  was  built  at  Adare  by  the  O'Donavons. 

Vol.  XVI. 


rebuilt  by  the  second  Earl  of  Kildare  in  1326,  and  en- 
larged and  fortified  by  several  of  his  successors.  The 
castle  was  afterwards  ravaged  and  burnt  by  Tur- 
lough  O'Brien,  but  soon  repaired.  A  charge  of  treason 
having  been  brought  against  one  of  the  earls,  the 
castle  was  declared  forfeited  to  the  crown,  but  wa« 
subsequently  restored  to  him.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  Earl  of  Kildare  had  to  go 
to  London  to  prove  his  innocence  of  certain  crimes 
charged  against  him,  and  shortly  after  this,  the  castle 
and  the  other  family  estates  were  again  escheated  to  the 
crown.  The  castle  was  a  frequent  scene  of  political 
and  warlike  turmoil.  In  the  year  1578  it  withstood 
a  siege  of  eleven  days,  but  was  at  length  taken  by  the 
English,  and  garrisoned  by  a  powerful  body  of  troops. 
An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  regain  it  was  made  by 
the  Desmond.s,  which  is  thus  described  by  an  old 
writer  : — 

In  1579,  John  of  Desmond,  with  450  men,  horse  and 
foot,  besieged  the  town:  so  that  theparnson  <Iared  not  peep 
abroad  till  their  victuals  failed  tbcni— and  then  necessity 
whetted  their  courage,  and  made  their  »words  as  sharp  is 
their  stomachs,  so  that  Sir  John  was  forced  to  retire.  The 
English  had  but  one  small  cot,  which  would  hold  »!  •' 
eight  men,  and  bv  the  help  of  it  1'20  men  of  the  pin  - 
were  wafied  over  the  river  into  the  Knight  of  Ulei. 
country,  and  being  unexpected  there,  did  8'^»^'"'^" 
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and  killed  atwut  Qrijr  of  iho  enemy. 

On  n  subsi-quont  occasion  the  Earl*  of  Dwrnond 
lind  Kerry,  witli  a  strong  force,  captured  the  cMtle, 
and  put  the  whole  of  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  They 
M,en  however  doomed  not  to  be  long  in  possession 
of  it,  for  Colonel  Zouch  came  from  Cork  and  took  the 
castle, — imitating  the  example  of  his  predecessors  in 
putting  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  la  less  than 
twenty  years  after  this  it  was  again  besieged  by  the 
insurgent  Irish,  but  without  success,  although  at  one 
time  the  garrison  were  reduced  to  such  distress 
that  they  were  without  food  for  several  days  and  ob- 
tained a  supply  of  water  i>nly  by  excavuting  a  sub- 
terraneous passage  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  castle 
was  captured  in  1641  ;  but  upon  being  agnin  retaken  in 
1657,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  it  was  ordered  to  be  dis- 
mantled, and  has  never  since  been  a  place  of  defence. 
We  may  now  speak  of  the  present  appearance  of 
the  ancient  buildings  with  which  Adare  abounds. 
The  remains  of  the  castle  are  still  of  considerable 
extent ;  but  although  the  proprietor  has  taken  eome 
precautions  to  preserve  it  from  utter  ruin,  it  seems  to 
be  delaying  rapidly.  Black  Abbey,  which,  as  we  have 
•aid,  was  originally  an  \ ,   continued   as  such 

till  the  time  of  Queen  I  when,  with  the  other 

religious  house  tounded  licrv,  it  was  granted  to  Sir 
Henry  Wallop,  to  be  held  for  ever  in  fealty,  in  free 
and  common  socage,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  26/.  1 7s.  8rf., 
on  condition  of  his  maintaining  two  able  horsemen  on 
the  premises.  Some  large  and  perfect  rWins  of  this 
friary  still  remain.  The  steeple  or  towef  has  n  sort  of 
castellated  appearance,  and  is  supported  by  a  plain 
arch,  with  four  diagonal  ogives  meeting  in  the  centre, 
and  stairs  leading  to  the  battlements  :  the  nave 
and  choir  are  small  and  plain,  without  anything  re- 
markable:  in  the  rear  are  several  other  ruins.  The 
entrance  to  the  friary  was  by  a  low  gate  on  the  west 
side,  which  is  still  standing. 

Another  abbey  was  built  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Magiie,  and  still  presents  many  interesting  remains  of 
its  former  beauty.  There  are  still  to  be  seen  the  nave, 
the  choir,  and  south  transept  of  the  church,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  roof,  arc  tolerably  entire. 
From  the  intersection  rises  a  beautiful  slender  square 
tower  ;  and  the  choir  contains  several  stalls,  niches, 
fonts,  and  stoups,  some  of  them  of  very  elegant  forms. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  transept  are  niches,  fonts,  and 
three  chantry  chapels,  or  oratories.  The  cloisters  are 
tolerably  perfect,  and  round  them  are  arranged  the 
principal  offices,  the  refectory,  and  various  other  do- 
mestic buildings.  The  prevailing  style  of  architecture 
is  the  later  English. 

The  remains  of  a  third  abbey  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river.  This  was  a  Franciscan 
abbey,  founded  by  Thomas,  seventh  Earl  of  Kildarc, 
who  married  Joan,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond. The  remains  consist  chiefly  of  a  lofty  and 
■lender  aqaarc  tower,  a  nave,  and  part  of  the  conven- 
tual choir,  recently  fitted  up  by  the  Earl  of  Dunravcn 
as  the  parish  church.  Some  cloisters  on  the  north 
Hide  of  the  abbey  have  been  restored  by  the  earl,  and 
■  dpl.-iiitid  family  mausoleum  erected  near  them.  The 
tr'  'id  part  of  the  domestic  buildings,   have 

b<  '1  'ind'T  the  direction  of  the  Countess  of 

D  '   up  as  a  school  house;   the   rc- 

tt  faithfully  to  correspond  with 

tl.  of  the    abbey.      Tlie 

«eu     X  ....._    ,  ,       incnt,  lighted  by  fifteen 

viuduwi.     A  good  dwelling  hoiuc  bu  been  built  for 


a  master  and  governess ;  and  the  expense  of  this,  as 
well  as  tbe  whole  expense  for  educating  300  children, 
is  defravcd  by  the  noble  countess. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  still  remains  of 
three  ancient  abbeys,  us  well  as  a  custle,  in  this  little 
town.  Indeed  it  appears  that  there  must  have  been 
itill  more  than  these;  for  when  the  grant,  of  which 
we  have  vpoken,  was  made  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  it 
included  the  Mona»Ury  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Grey  Friars,  of  the  Preaching  Friurs, 
and  of  the  Augustint  Friars  ;  the  Abbey  of  Monaster 
na  Aonaig,  and  the  Nunnery  of  Moinistir  na  Gcail- 
leach. 

The  old  town  of  Adare,  (that  which  contained  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  buildings  which  we  have 
been  describing.)  was  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Mague;  but  the  modern  town  is  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  river,  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  old 
town.  A  narrow,  level,  but  fine  and  much  admired 
bridge  of  fourteen  arches  connects  the  two.  It  was 
built  by  the  fifth  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  is  still  in  good 
preservation.  The  whole  neighbourhood  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Uunraven,  who,  as  fast  as 
the  leases  of  the  property  fall  in,  makes  every  endea- 
vour to  improve  the  town.  The  town  does  not  contain 
much  more  than  a  hundred  houses,  many  of  which  are 
very  old  and  badly  built;  but  it  seems  probable,  from 
the  circumstance  just  alluded  to,  that  the  town  will 
gradually  improve.  There  are  a  modern  hotel,  post 
omce,  Cic,  And  the  mail  from  Limerick  to  Tralee  passes 

through  the  town.  r    i.    i?    i 

Near  the  town  is  the  midern  residence  of  the  Earl 
of  Dunraven,  Adare  Cast  c,  which,  when  completed, 
will  be  one  of  the  most  splmdid  mansions  in  Ireland. 
The  style  of  architecture  of  'his  noble  building,  which 
we  believe  is  not  yet  quite  completed,  is  that  of  the 
more  enriched  period  of  the  hter  English.  It  is  built 
of  hewn  limestone  found  upon  the  estate,  and  is  situ- 
ated on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  in  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  finely  wooded  demesne,  commanding  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  nume.ous  and  venerable  remains 
which  we  have  described.  Near  the  house  stands  an 
old  ash  tree,  which  is  conne:tcd  with  u  circumstance 
of  no  little  interest  to  the  pinprietor  of  the  mansion. 
On  the  approach  of  a  party  ■  if  marauders,  during  the 
disturbed  state  of  Ireland  consequent  on  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  some  family  documents  and  other 
articles  of  great  value  were  deposited  under  this  ash 
tree,  until  the  danger  was  past. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Adare  contains  a  singular 
little  community  called  Palatines :  these  were  German 
Protestants,  who  settled  here  about  the  year  1740, 
since  which  time  they  have  greatly  increased  in  num- 
ber, but  still  continue  a  distinct  body.  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald says : — 

The  parish  contains  about  S300  acres  of  land,  a  great 
part  of  which  is  cullivated,  as  many  Paialiiie  families  re.ids 
here,  who  are  a  very  indii»triou»,  sober,  well-c..ii(Jucled 
people.     Their  houses  and  farms  have  every  ap  "f 

iiealiiess  and  comfort ;   aiul  tlii-y  have  of  late    i  '1 

with  the  natives,  who,  siin      '  '■" 

leases  forlives,  huve  aciiiu  •<> 

of  cultivation,  and  proper  1114.11  i.MNi,  u. ,,  ...<.i! 

the  Palatine. 

The  river  Magnc  is  navigable  from  the  Shannon  t., 
the  town  of  Adare,  by  the  aid  of  a  short  canal ;  and 
there  are  two  quays,  one  at  the  termination  o(  the 
canal  in  the  town,  the  other  about  a  mile  down  the 
river  both  construcU-d  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Dun- 
raveii.  There  are  eight  fairs  at  A-tare  in  the  eouroe 
of  the  year,  for  the  sale  of  fanning  stock  and  imp) 
ments:  these  fairs  are  well  attended. 
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1  do  if  it  Wf- 


■  KSPONaiBILITY    OP   AN    AOKNT. 

"WiioKVKR."  (oji  Dr.  I'aley,  "  uiidertaket  mother  roan 
buhiiiuii!!,  iimkeii  it  bit  uwii ;    ttiut  i*.  iiroinUut  to  (Mii|il'>y 
U|><iii  II  Itie  itaino  euro,  uiiriiliuii,  aixl  ililiu'viuu,  thui   Uc 
'       'v  Ilia  imii  ;  fur  III)  kiiii«»  Ihut  llir 
liiiii  Willi  lliiit  ux|<ucinliijii.   Anil 

^  than  iliiH.    Tii'-i-i  •'■■  nil    ,,.,.1,1 

.  iiii|Uirf,  auliuil,  rill'- 
1  liiUt    lliutu   rciiiiiiiis    I    ,  I 

uiielUiii);  bill  einpluyur.  If  lio  exert  a*  iiiiich  uciimiv,  uimI 
!  iiU<;b  caution,  as  tliu  vulua  iif  lliu  bu^ille^ri  in  liit  jihIk- 
punt  Ut'serveH,  tliul  ii),  as  lio  wuulil  Imvu  (li<>U);lii  Hiitiieiu:it 
the  Baniu  interest  of  hi«  own  bad  Iwcii  at  ^luko,  bu  liim 
KscliarKfd  liia  duty,  althuuf^h  it  abuuld  aflerwardu  turn  out, 
liat  by  niiiru  nntiTity,  and  liiiiKt-'r  parituvoranco,  bo  niiglil 
kve  (  ,»  Willi  Krt-'Otvr  advuntaKe." 

Ml  ,  tliiit  tliuro  kueiiia  tu  be  a  itreat 

pal  1)1  i.i\ii)  III  nil-,  M  iu,'iii(Mit.     It  '      '  . 

dguisli   liouvfon   lliose  wlio,  in  cXi ' 
ider  tlicir  »er\ice«  lor  a  parlioular  <•,,  ,-,,,,,   ,, 
Iru,  and  tliose  wbo  undurlako  it  in  the  iuiirsc  ■ 

paklllff    11     rVKUllir    rllmi'.,    l,,r   lii.-n    Ir,,ii:,!,..       Il    ; , 

esiow  un    it   tlial  ui  ,,   mul   altcniiun 

lliiili  tbe  j/eiieralily  •'_•  u  kinnlar  aff*ir> 

t'  tlioir  own.  It  i»  all,  |»:i'iiu|i»,  tliul  can  bu  uxpci  teil;  but 
ihi>  h\\\n  will  bu  justly  cuiKiirablu  if  tliey  do  not  executu 
'  'cmcnttf  on  account  of  others  with  that  caru  and 

liich  a  "provident  and  attentive  father  of  a 
jaitiUy  iisos  ill  bis  own  private  concuriis.  It  is  llieir  duty 
to  exert  thumiioUcs  proportionally  to  the  oxit^ency  of  the 
affair  in  band;  and  neither  to  do  anythin)r,  how  iniiiuie 
aoi'vcr,  by  which  their  employers  may  sustain  duniaKe.  nor 
omit  anything,  however  inconsiderable,  which  the  nature  ot 
tbo  act  re<|uire».  IVrhapa  the  best  (general  rule  on  the 
luhject  is,  to  suppose  a  factor  or  UKciit  bound  to  exert  that 
deKreo  of  care  and  vl^ilunco  that  may  he  reasonably  ex- 
pected  of  him  hy  others.  At  all  events,  il  is  clear  he  is  not 
to  be  regulated  by  his  own  notions  of  the  value  of  tlie 
business.  A  man  may  neglect  business  of  bis  own,  or  not 
think  It  worth  attending  to;  but  be  is  not  therefore  to  oe 
excused  for  neglecting  any  similar  business  be  has  under- 
taken to  transact  ibr  others. 


As  nipadows  parched,  brown  groves,  and  withering  flowers. 

Imbibe  tho  sparkUiii,'  iKw  ■j.iiii  i  ,'iiial  showers; 

As  chill  dark  uir  iuli  beam; 

As  thirsty  hortB  eiijii'.  m; 

Thus  to  mull's  gralulul  •oui  lioiu  lieaven  descend. 

The  mercies  uf  his  Father,  Lord,  and  1-noiid  1 

bia  William  Josei. 


Man  baa  never  woven  a  tapestry  like  that  which  May 
spreads  beneath  us,  in  its  green  and  (lowory  meadows;  and 
where  are  the  imitative  works  of  art  that  can  compute  with 
a  flower-garden,  can  even  approach  to  u  single  flower  ? 
But  we  admire  the  imitations,  and  almost  forget  to  look  at 
the  reality  and  the  original.  Yet  while  tho  former  are 
costly,  or  even  inaccessible,  tho  others  are  given  freely, 
without  cost,  and  they  are  given  freely  to  all.  Tlie  Creator 
has  even  empowered  us  to  create  for  ourselves,  ond  almost 
vitbout  labour,  beauty  which  no  art  can  approach,  and  no 
price  >ould  leach  it  to  rival.  \Ve  sow  a  few  seeds  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  wo  become  artists,  under  the  kindness  of  the  I 
Great  Artist,  producing  pictures,  imperfect  imitations  of 
which  we  must  have  purcha.sed  with  gold,  as  not  all  the 
gold  of  the  universe  could  have  stimulated  au  artist  to 
approach  to  them. — Maccullocb. 


Man's  a  poor  deluded  bubble, 

W:uiilering  in  a  mist  of  lies; 
Seeing  false,  or  (weiiig  double, 

\Vlio  w..,,i.l  i.imt  to  such  weak  eyes  I 
Yet  pr,  I  bis  senses, 

On  b,   ;^  t  wondrous  wise, 

Doubtji  of  tnitb,  believes  pretences, 

Ixist  in  error,  lives  and  dii-s. DoDSLET. 


til.'  •.",,, I 

us  to  a  M';,,v,,,,.  .-o  , 

selves. — Bishop  Patrick 


'i  of  the  Christian  temper.     It  is 

ir  religion  doth  us,  that  it  brings 

ud,  and  a  consistency  within  our- 


ON    OBTAINING    COPIES    OP    ENGRAVINGS 
AND  MKUALS  BY  MKANS  OF  GALVANISM. 

II 

Wt  an:  tiia  much  accuatoiiKMi  1  iiiip'irt- 

Uiice   of    nil    iiivrntioii    by   its    ;  '«%    and 

oltcii  deniiunce  as  usrlcsa  mi  n  ,  cannot 

be  iiiiiiu'diatcly  applied  with   p,  If  this 

feeling  were   to  beciiine   gencrul   urn  atora  of 

science,   our   arts    and    niuiiufoctur,  hr    in- 

(upuble   of   further    improvement,    ami,  the 

huiiiuii  race    would   participate  in  tbe  ji  n  _    'by, 

and  our  physical  coudition  would  b«  iq  n  itfte  of 
retro^radution. 

The  inventor  nf  tbe  electrotype,  in  apeaking  of  its 
application  to  the  art«,  exprc»iics  binmelf  in  Qodeat 
lerina.  lie  does  not  entertain  any  verv  languine 
niitions  respectiii(5  its  future  general  application  to 
the  art  of  engraving  :  this  he  leaves  to  the  pr^itical 
engraver  and  printer.  He  wishes  for  a  fiiir  trial  of 
his  invention,  and  feels  assured  that  it  may  br  found 
a  useful  addition  to  many  trades,  and  brunches  of 
art;  supplying  as  it  does,  a  means  o(  producing  a 
cast  or  u  die  in  bard  metal,  without  the  agency  of  heat 
or  pressure,  and  in  extreme  perlection  and  well 
defined  sharpness.  Nor  is  its  application  confined  to 
copper  only,  since  the  metallic  salts  in  general,  may, 
by  the  voltaic  process,  be  made  to  deposit  their 
metals  upon  any  nietallc  nucleus  that  is  presented  to 
them.  In  addition  to  this,  perfect  copies  may  be  ob> 
taiiied  of  bronzed  figures,  and  these  copies  do  not 
require  chasing  when  taken  out ;  nor  dors  there 
appear  to  be  any  inconvenient  limit  as  to  size.  Pub- 
lishers of  music  may  also  by  this  process  hove  their 
plates  in  relief.  Copies  of  wood  engravings  may 
also  be  made  in  copper  by  this  voltaic  process,  which 
also  bills  fair  to  abridge  the  important  process  of 
stereotyping.  Its  use  in  the  potteries  may  also  be 
important,  where  eight  or  ten  copper-plates  of  a 
similar  pattern  are  often  required;  so  that,  one  being 
engraved,  the  required  number  can  be  produced  in 
voltaic  copper. 

Il  appears,  then,  that  in  the  present  early  state  nf 
the  electrotype,  there  are  five  distinct  modes  of  appli- 
cation: 

First,  Engraving  in  relief  on  a  plate  of  copper. 
Second,   Depositing  a  voltaic  copper-plate  with  the 
lines  in  relief. 

Third,  Taking  fac-similes  of  a  medal,  (reverse  or 
obverse,)  or  of  a  bronze  cast. 

Fourth,  Taking  a  voltaic  impression  from  plaster 
or  clay. 

Fifth,  Multiplying  the  number  of  already  engraved 
copper-plates. 

We  now  proceed  to  supply  a  few  experimental  de- 
tails on  tbe  above  applications  of  the  electrotype. 

I.  To  engrave  in  relief  on  a  plate  of  copper. — To  a 
plate  of  copper,  such  as  is  used  by  the  engraver,  let  a 
piece  of  copper  wire  be  neatly  soldered.  Give  tbe 
plate  a  coating  of  cement,  and  when  cchiI,  write  or 
draw  the  design  on  the  wax,  with  a  black  lead  pencil,  or 
a  point.  Then  cut  through  the  wax  with  a  graver  or 
a  steel  point,  taking  care  that  the  copper  is  exposed 
on  every  line. 

The  plate  must  now  be  immersed  in  an  acid 
solution,  comjiosed  of  three  parts  water,  and  one  of 
nitric  acid.  When  the  exposed  lines  arc  slightly 
corroded  by  the  acid,  the  plate  must  be  removed  to 
the  voltaic  apparatus  shown  in  the  annexed  figure, 
which  represents  a  section  of  an  earthenware  ve.<»el, 
A,  containing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  c.  an 
inner  pan,  of  earthenware  or  wood,  h?-'"~  -  jdasterof 
Paris  bottom,  made  to  fit  into  the  i  ;  a,  ao 
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^  •  saline  solution,     b,  the  copper-plate  on 
\>  voltaic  copper  i»  deposited  :   it  i»  im'ncrsed 

in  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  is  supported  by  the 
wir«  r.  which  unites  by  means  of  the  binding  screw 
B.  with  the  wire  soldered  to  the  zinc  plate  d,  in  the 
•aiiue  solution. 


mMxm-irfM'^:^ 


After  the  voltaic  copper  has  been  deposited  in  the 
lines  engraved  in  the  wax,  the  surface  of  the  formation 
will  be  found  to  be  more  or  less  rough,  according  to 
the  time  employed  in  the  voltaic  deposition  of  the 
copper:  to  remedy  this,  the  surface  must  be  rubbed 
with  a  piece  of  smooth  flag  or  pumice-stone,  with 
water.  Then,  to  remove  the  wax  ground-work,  the 
plate  must  be  heated,  and  washed  with  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine and  a  brur>b.  The  plate  is  now  ready  to  be 
printed  from  at  an  ordinary  press. 

2.  To  deposit  a  solid  voltaic  plate,  with  the  lines  in 
relief. — A  plate  of  copper,  lead,  silver,  or  type-metal, 
is  engraved  to  the  depth  requisite  to  print  from ;  the 
lines  must  be  flat  at  bottom,  and,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, of  the  same  depth.  When  thus  engraved,  the 
plate  should  be  heated  just  sufficient  to  melt  a  small 
lump  of  virgin  wax,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  tur- 
pentine. Just  before  the  plate  becomes  cold,  the  wax 
should  be  wiped  apparently  quite  off:  there  will  still 
remain  a  minute  film  of  wax,  quite  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  voltaic  copper  from  adhering  to  the  plate. 

A  piece  of  wire  is  then  soldered  to  the  back,  and 
two  cuats  of  thick  varnish  (made  by  dissolving  shell 
lac  in  spirits  of  wine)  a|)plied  to  the  back  and  edges 
of  the  plate;  but  Mr.  Spencer  rcconimends,  if  the 
plate  be  large,  to  imbed  it  with  plaster  of  Paris,  or 
Roman  cement,  in  a  box,  the  size  of  the  plate,  allow- 
ing the  wooden  edee  of  the  box  to  project  just  as 
much  above  the  surface  of  the  plate,  as  the  thickness 
of  the  voltaic  plate  is  intended  to  be.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  engraved  surface  of  the  plate  clean. 
Should  the  engraving  be  made  on  lead,  or  type- 
metal,  the  preparation  of  wax  is  not  required,  because 
beat  is  sufficient  to  loosen  the  plates. 

3.  Fac-similes  of  medals,  &c.,  may  be  taken  by  two 
different  methods  :  the  one  by  depositing  a  mould  of 
the  voltaic  metal  on  the  face  of  the  medal,  having 
first  heated  it,  and  applied  wax  ;  and  then,  by  a  sub- 
sequent operation,  depositing  the  metal  in  the  mould 
thus  formed.  The  readiest  way,  however,  is  to  take 
an  impression  of  the  coin  or  medal  in  milled  sheet- 
lead,  as  described  in  the  former  article. 

4.  A  voltaic  impression,  from  a  plaster  or  clay 
model  may  also  be  taken  by  the  method  described  in 
the  former  article. 

5.  To  obtain  any  number  of  copies  from  an  already- 
eogpraved  copper  plate,  an  imprcssnm  of  the  plate  is 
made  in  lead,  and  if  a  powerful  press  be  employed, 
the  lead  will  have  every  line  in  relief  that  had  been 
sank  in  the  cupper. 

Wood-engravinga  may  also  be  copied  by  the  same 


method.     On  this  part  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Spencer 
remarks, — 

Plumbers  who  have  handled  lead  for  the  greater  portion 
of  their  lives  are  asloiushcil  to  finJ  il  so  susceptible  of 
pressure.  On  the  contrary,  wood  eniiravers  did  not,  until 
now,  imagine  their  blocks  would  Hand  the  pressure  of  a 
screw  press  on  a  lead  surface  without  injury;  but  such  is 
the  fact  in  both  instances.  In  the  manner  in  which  box- 
wood IS  used  for  wood  engravings,  being  horixontal  seclions. 
it  will  sustain  a  pressure  of  SOOOlbs  without  injury,  provided 
the  pressure  is  perfectly  perpendicular. 

In  the  management  of  the  simple  apparatus  which 
is  employed  in  the  electrotype,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  binding-screws,  wires,  and  all  metallic  surfaces, 
quite  clean  and  bright.  The  zinc  plate  should  be  occa- 
sionally taken  out  of  the  arrangement,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  process,  and  cleansed  by  washing 
it  in  water  j  and  the  saline  solution  may  also  be  occa- 
sionally renewed.  Crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper 
should  be  added  from  time  to  time  to  the  solution  of 
that  salt,  in  order  to  keep  it  saturated. 

We  now  conclude  our  present  notice  of  this  inter- 
readers  that  if  they  are 


and    correct    copies    of 


esting  process,  assuring  our 
anxious    to   possess    elegant 

medals,  and  coins,  &c.,  they  will  find  no  difhculty  in 
procuring  and  managing  the  simple  apparatus  de- 
scribed in  fig.  2  of  our  former  article. 


INTERRtJPTSD    MEDITATION. 

*Ti5  a  bitter  thing  in  this  Ufe  of  pain, 

When  the  spirit  lias  spurned  its  earthly  chain. 

And  sought  in  the  bosom's  still  recess, 

The  joy  of  its  own  deep  loneliness; 

And  though  the  sensations  which  then  w«  feel, 

May  be  rather  of  sorrow  than  of  weal. 

It  is  somethuig  to  iliink  there  is  tliat  in  their  tons^ 

Which  tlie  spirit  may  drink  in,  all  its  own  i 

It  is  bitter  then  to  hear  the  din 

Of  another's  voice  break  rudely  in, 

And  mar  the  mirror  which  just  has  caught 

Bome  bright  refleclion,  some  cherished  thought; 

Some  vision  wove  witli  so  slight  a  spell, 

Tiiat  a  sound  or  a  word  niuy  the  charm  dispel, 

And  leave  no  trace  of  its  path  behind, 

But  a  ri-slless  vacancy  of  mind: 

As  in  those  fair  pictures  tliat  lie  imprest 

On  a  lake  of  the  mountain's  tranquil  lireast — 

Shadows  so  faultless  in  shapes  and  dies, 

That  tlicy  only  are  not  realities. 

Let  an  air  but  steal  down  the  mountain's  side. 

Let  a  pebble  the  sleeping  waters  divide, 

Let  a  leaf  but  fall  fniin  a  withered  spray, 

The  fairy  delusion  w  ill  pass  away. 

And  ripi>Ie8  and  circles  will  crowd  o'er  the  scene, 

And  coiifusion  will  revel  where  beauty  lins  been. 

The  Iti'Bi,  a  Tale  of  tht  Sea, 

Let  no  one  be  seduced  by  the  enthusiasmofr,>bIe  thoughts 
to  embark  in  an  enterprise,  of  which  he  may  not  have  se- 
curely weighed  the  motives  and  probable  results. Ward. 

The  good  in  this  state  of  existence  preponderates  over  tha 
bad,  let  miscalled  philosophers  tell  us  what  they  will.  If 
our  affections  be  tried,  our  affections  are  our  consolation 
and  comfort ;  and  memory,  however  sad,  is  the  best  .ind 
purest  link  between  this  world  "and  another. Dickkns. 

Th«  celebrated  French  philosopher,  Lavoisier,  author  of 
EUmenti  of  Chemistry,  and  other  scientific  works,  was 
executed,  during  the  terrors  of  Robespierre's  tyranny,  for 
the  pretended  crime  of  liavinc  adulterated  snuff  with  mj;rc- 
dienls  destructive  to  the  hcallli  of  the  riiizeiis  I  On  being 
seire<l.  he  entreateil  at  least  to  be  ullo«ed  lime  to  finish 
some  experiments  in  which  he  was  engaged  ;  but  the  reply 
of  Coflinhull,  the  president  of  the  gang  who  rondeinned 
him,  w.is  characteristic  of  the  savatte  ignorance  of  llioso 
monsters  in  human  lormt— "The  Republic  does  not  want 
tttvam  or  chemists,  and  the  course  of  justice  cannot  be  sus- 
pended." 
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THE  COW-TREE  OF  THE  CARACCAS, 
{Palo  lie  Vaca.) 


HcMBOLDT  describes  the  Palo  de  Vaca,  or  Cow-Tree, 
as  growing  on  the  shores  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  found 
most  plentifully  between  Barbulu  and  the  lake  of 
Maracuybo.  "On  the  barren  flank  of  a  rock,"  says 
this  interesting  writer,  "  grows  a  tree  with  dry 
and  leather-like  leuves  ;  its  large,  woody  roots  can 
scarcely  penetrate  into  the  stony  soil.  For  several 
mouths  in  the  year  not  a  single  shower  moistens  its 
foliage.  Its  branches  appear  dead  and  dried  ;  yet  as 
Boon  as  the  trunk  is  pierced,  there  flows  from  it  a 
sweet  and  nourishing  milk.  It  is  at  sunrise  this  vege- 
table fountain  is  most  abundant.  The  natives  are 
then  to  be  seen  hastening  from  all  quarters,  furnished 
with  large  bowls,  to  receive  the  milk,  which  grows 
yellow,  and  thickens  at  the  surface.  Some  employ 
their  bowls  under  the  tree,  while  others  carry  home 
the  juice  for  their  children.  This  fine  tree  rises  like 
the  broad  leafed  star-apple.  Its  oblong  and  pointed 
leaves,  tough  and  alternate,  are  marked  by  lateral  ribs  ; 
■ome  of  them  are  ten  inches  long.  We  did  not  see 
the  flower.  The  fruit  is  somewhat  fleshy,  and  contains 
a  nut, — sometimes  two.  The  milk,  obtained  by  inci- 
sions made  in  the  trunk,  is  glutinous,  tolerably  thick, 
free  from  all  acrimony,  and  of  an  agreeable  and  balmy 
amell.  It  was  offered  to  us  iu  the  shell  of  the  lutuno, 
or  calabash  tree.  We  drank  a  considerable  quantity 
of  it  in  the  evening,  betore  we  went  to  bed,  and  very 
early  in  the  morning,  without  experiencing  the  slight- 
est injurious  effects.  The  viscosity  of  the  milk  alone 
renders  it  somewhat  disagreeable.  The  negroes  and 
free  labourers  drink  it,  dipping  into  it  their  maize,  or 
cassavH  bread." 

I  shall  now  quote  from  a  comminication  on  the 
Itubject  from  Triniuad,  addressed  by  Mr.  D.  Lochhart, 
to  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  one  of  the  vice- presidents  of 
the  Liunwaa  Society  : — "  I  have  just  returned  from  »a 


excursion  to  the  Caraccas,  where  I  "  !  the 
juice  of  a  oew-tree,  and   I  have  now   i  re  of 

sending  you  a  phial  of  the  milk,  togctlur  v«iili  a  few 
leaves,  and  a  portion  of  the  root  of  the  tree.  Tlie 
Palo  de  Vaca  is  a  tree  of  large  dimeimions.  The 
one  that  I  procured  the  juice  from  had  a  trunk 
seven  feet  iu  diameter,  and  it  wus  one  hundred 
feet  from  the  root  to  the  firnt  branch.  The  milk 
was  obtained  by  making  a  spiral  inci«ion  into  the 
bark.  Carauo,  the  place  where  I  met  with  the  tree, 
is  about  fifty  miles  east  of  La  Guayra,  and  at  au  ele- 
vation of  from  tUOO  to  I'iUO  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  likewise  found  between  Cape  Coders 
and  Barcelona.  The  milk  is  used  by  the  iiihabiianta 
wherever  it  is  known.  I  drank  a  pint  of  it  witliuut 
experiencing  the  least  inconvenience.  In  tasie  and 
consistence  it  much  resembled  sweet  cream,  and  pos- 
sesses an  agreeable  smell.  I  was  so  fortunate  as  tu 
procure  some  young  trees  and  roots  of  the  Palo 
de  Vaca,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  increase." 

"  I  had  an  opportunity,"  says  Mr.  David  Don,  "of 
examining  attentively  the  leaves  of  the  Palo  de  Vaca, 
and  found  them  to  approach  very  close  to  those  of 
several  South  American  species  oi  ficut.  The  disposi- 
tion of  the  nerves  and  veins  was  precisely  similar, 
which,  together  with  the  insertion  and  consistence  of 
the  leaves  themselves,  appear  to  justify  the  propriety 
of  the  place  assigned  to  the  Palo  de  Vaca,  by  M. 
Kunth,  who  has  arranged  it  in  the  family  of  Urticete, 
under  the  name  of  Galactodendron  utile;  but  neither  he 
nor  myself  have  seen  the  fruit  or  flower  ;  so  that  as  a 
genus  it  rests  on  very  insuflicieut  grounds.  The  tree, 
however,  is  evidently  related  to  ficus  or  brossimum. 
The  juice  contained  in  the  phial  sent  to  Mr.  Lambert 
had  the  appearance  of  cream,  and  notwithstanding 
that  it  had  suffered  materially  from  the  long  voyage, 
the  taste  was  by  no  means  unpalatable." 

Mr.  Fanning,  who  came  from  the  Caraccas  to  Eng- 
land  in  lti'27,  brought  home  small  specimens  of  the 
cow-tree,  the  first  ever  seen  in  England,  together  with 
a  drawing  of  the  tree,  and  brought  with  him  at  the 
same  time  some  of  the  milk,  dried  in  the  form  of 
lozenges.     These  plants  all  unfortunately  perished. 

Sir  Robert  Kerr  Porter  has  had  the  goodness  to 
send  me  from  the  Caraccas,  a  bottle  of  the  milk  of  the 
Palo  de  Vaca,  together  with  the  portion  of  a  branch, 
containing  three  leaves  from  an  old  tree,  and  a  branch 
with  its  leaves,  of  a  ^oung  tree  with  a  piece  of  the  bark, 
and  enhanced  the  truly  valuable  donation  by  a  beau- 
tiful sketch  of  the  tree  itself,  highly  characteristic  of 
his  elegant  pencil.  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of 
giving  entire  the  graphic  description  of  bis  visit  to  the 
Palo  de  Vaca,  as  contained  in  his  very  interesting 
letter  to  me,  under  date,  June  8,  1837. 

"  The  period  at  which  ray  visit  was  made  to  thia 
marvellous  vegetable  production,  unfortunately  found 
it  without  flower  or  fruit ;  but  as  I  have  in  vain  for 
months  and  months  past  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
particular  time  of  cither  or  both,  I  was  compelled  to 
seize  the  first  leisure  four  or  five  days,  to  make  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  mountainous  part  of  the  country 
where  it  grows. 

"We  journeyed  over  a  most  rugged  suite  of  moun- 
tains to  the  Cordillera  on  the  north  coast,  which  <iccu- 
pies  nearly  its  whole  extent ;  and  at  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles  from  this  capital,  at  an  elevation,  I  should 
suppose,  ot  between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Carribean  sea,  reached  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  tree  sought  for,  having  passed  the  night 
at  a  sugar  estate,  in  one  of  the  pretty  and  pn)ducti»c 
vallies  abounding  near  the  coast.  At  six  the  following 
morning,  attended  by  some  natives,  wc  beg»n  an 
ascent  of  about  a  league,  up  the  face  of  an  awfuUy  steep 
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mountain,  covered  with  a  drnae  forest  of  enormnnt 
trt-r*  and  thick  jungle.  The  people  wore  actually 
obliged  to  cut  a  pathway  through  the  almost  impene- 
trable hanging  brauchoa,  and  other  bushy  inter- 
ruptions. AAer  u  most  toiling  walk,  in  a  couple  of 
hours  we  reached  the  Palo  (Ic  Vaca  grove,  and  I 
asiiure  you  that  I  felt  most  amply  repaid,  by  the  sight 
of  so  many  marvellously  huge  vcgctalile  productions, 
for  all  the  fatigue  I  had  ulrcady  unilcrgone.  The  tree 
our  people  firat  commenced  their  milking  operations 
on,  measured  somewhat  more  than  twenty  feet  in 
circumference,  about  a  man's  height,  from  its  roota) 
from  whence  its  magnificently  colossal  stem  rose 
to  full  sixty  feet,  clear  of  the  smallest  branch  or 
leaf.  The  vast  arms  and  minor  branches  spread  them- 
■elves  at  this  elevation  on  every  side,  certainly  to  an 
extent  from  the  centre  of  at  least  twenty-five  feet;  the 
whole  luxuriantly  clothed  with  immense  leaves.  This 
splendid  portion  of  the  tree  I  am  sure  cannot  add  less 
tlian  forty  additional  feet  to  its  wonderful  elevation. 

"  Tlie  Indians  of  our  company  told  us  that  the  milk 
is  far  more  profuse  in  its  flowing  when  the  requisite 
incisions  are  made  in  the  bark  on  the  increase  of  the 
moon,  than  it  is  on  the  decrease  ;  however,  we  got  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but 
from  two  trees.  When  the  wound  was  made  in  that 
on  which  I  looked  with  so  much  wonder  and  indescri- 
h ah! >•  feeling,  the  snowy  current  broke  forth  with  great 
vi.'Nuce.  Its  colour  and  consistency  were  precisely 
that  uf  the  animal  milk,  with  a  taste  not  less  sweet 
and  palatable  ;  yet  it  left  on  the  tongue  a  slight  bitter- 
ness, and  on  the  lips  a  considerable  clamminess  ;  an 
aromatic  smell  was  mi»st  strongly  perceptible  when 
tasting  it.  I  have  sent  you  a  small  piece  of  the  bark, 
in  which  is  contained  the  lacteal  fluid.  It  varies  from 
an  inch  to  one  and  a  half  in  thickness.  The  wood  form- 
ing the  body  of  the  tree  is  white,  hard,  and  close  grained. 
The  dimensions  I  have  given  were  exceeded,  by  many 
feet  in  every  way,  by  numbers  of  others  of  the  same 
species  that  grew  within  some  yards  around.  The  forest 
abounds  in  thousands  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  many 
even  exceeding  in  ske  the  wonderful  Palo  de  Vaia. 
With  regard  to  the  living  co/our  of  the  leaves,  it  differs 
little  in  depth  of  green  and  polish  from  those  of  the 
laurel  leaf." 

When  the  cork  of  the  bottle  of  milk,  transmitted  by 
Sir  Robert  Kerr  Porter,  was  withdrawn,  it  was 
followed  by  an  explosive  report,  almost  as  loud  as 
that  of  a  pistol ;  succeeded  by  a  violent  effervescence 
and  overflow  of  the  lactescent  liquid,  accompanied  by 
a  copious  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  a 
visible  form,  resembling  light  smoke  from  its  combi- 
nation with  aqueous  vapour. 

The  consistence,  taste,  and  smell  were  precisely 
that  of  thick  sour  cream,  with  curdy  granulations 
deposited  on  the  surface  in  contact,  and  it  felt  some- 
what viscid  or  clammy  to  the  touch.  I  used  a  little 
of  it  in  lea,  and  it  relished  very  well,  and  imperfectly 
mixed  like  sour  cream,  imparting  a  curdled  appear- 
ance, and  tasting  somewhat  balsamic. 

The  Palo  de  Vaca,  whether  considered  in  reference 
to  Its  "  mdk,"  or  rather  cream,  or  its  bark,  affords 
producu  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  wonders 
of  vcgeUtion.  Both  the  milk  and  bark  contain  the 
elemcnU  of  nutritious  and  wholesome  fo(»d  for  man, 
and  bread  formed  of  iu  bark  would  be  almost  equal 
'  — for  the  imraidiatc  or  proxi- 

:lour  are  found  in  the  bark  of 
at  the   Palo  de  Vaca  yields  both 
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The  Migration  of  Birds. 
The  migration  of  the  feathered  race,  has  occupied 
much  attention,  and  afforded  subject  for  many  curious 
inquiries,  from  a  very  early  period  to  the  present 
time,  nor  is  the  topic  exhausted  :  numerous  interest- 
ing facts  still  remain  unexplained,  and  a  vast  field  for 
observation  still  presents  itself  to  scientific  research. 

Birds  migrate  northwards  and  southwards,  so  that 
there  is  in  our  latitudes  at  least  a  periodical  ebb  and  tide 
of  spring  and  winter  visitors.  The  former  gradually 
work  their  way  as  the  season  advances,  from  the  warm 
regions  of  the  south,  where  they  have  enjoyed  food 
and  sunshine,  and  have  escaped  the  rigours  of  our 
winter  ;  and  arrive  here  to  cheer  us  with  their  songs, 
and  to  make  our  summer  months  still  more  delightful. 
The  latter  being  inhabitants  of  the  arctic  circle,  and 
finding  in  the  forests  and  morasses  of  that  region,  a 
sufficient  supply  of  food  in  summer,  are  only  led  to 
quit  their  homes  when  the  early  winter  begins  to  bind 
up  the  lakes,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  to  de- 
prive them  of  sustenance.  It  is  then  that  they  seek 
our  milder  shores,  and  accordingly  at  the  seas-on 
when  our  summer  visitants  are  leaving  us  to  proceed 
on  their  jnunuy  southwards,  these  songless  inhabit- 
ants of  the  north  arrive  to  take  their  places,  and  to 
feed  on  such  winter  fruits  and  berries,  and  Such 
insects  and  aquatic  plants,  as  are  denied  to  their  own 
inbospiuble  climate.  These  visitors,  though  mute, 
are  of  no  mean  value — for  many  of  them  are  esteemed 
as  delicate  food,  and  in  consequence  the  red-wing, 
field-fare,  woodcock,  snipe,  widgeon,  &c.,  are  wont  to 
receive  homage  and  admiration  from  those  who  could 
listen  to  the  sweet  warblingsof  the  nightingale,  or  the 
tender  cooings  of  the  turtle-dove  with  perfect  indif- 
ference. 

The  visits  of  these  birds,  as  well  as  of  those  from  the 
south,  depend  greatly  on  the  state  of  the  weather, 
which  appears  to  hasten  or  retard  their  flight  as  the 
season  may  be.  Thus  we  often  find  that  a  few  of  our 
summer-birds  leave  the  main  body  and  arrive  sooner 
than  the  rest,  while  the  others  have  been  kept  back 
by  a  sudden  return  of  unfavourable  weather,  according 
to  the  adage,  "  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum- 
mer." It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  early  comers  are 
male  birds,  arriving  as  it  would  seem,  in  search  of 
some  fit  spot  to  which  to  introduce  their  mates.  The 
bird-catchers  are  aware  of  this,  and  prepare  their 
traps  accordingly,  so  that  nightingales  and  other 
singing-birds  are  often  snared  on  their  first  arrival, 
and  spend  the  short  remainder  of  their  lives  in  cap- 
tivity. Many  birds  return  not  only  to  the  same 
country,  but  to  the  very  spot  they  left  in  the  pre- 
ceding season,  a  fact  which  has  been  ascertained  by 
catching  and  marking  some  of  them  ;  while  other 
birds  do  not  confine  themselves  to  a  particular  coun- 
try, but  range  from  one  to  another,  as  circumstances 
may  dictate. 

It  has  been  observed  that  certain  migratory  bir</s 
do  not  leave  their  summer  abode,  unless  the  winter  is 
to  b«  one  of  unusual  severity.    This  fact  is  surprising ; 
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and  the  question  "By  what  means  it  the  bird  in«tructed 

ail  to  the  coming  leniiMn,"  naturally  preientii  itai-lf  to 

the-     iniml.    but    "till    reniuioH    ununawrrcd.       Whut 

tlit'ir  invtinctivi-  knowledge  in,  and  whether  they  huvc 

any  power  of  reflei-tlnfj  on  the  phenomena  by  which 

tliey  are  surrounded,  wdl  ever  probably  be  a  mystery 

to   UN,   but  we  may  trace  in   thin,  as  in  numberless 

ther  instanoes,  the  rare  and  wise  arrangement  of  a 

nperiiileu<lin|{  Providence,  by  which  criutures  small 

nd  insigiiilirant  in   the    scale   of   creation,  arc    led 

:)  choose  the  climiite  most  favourable  to  them,  and  to 

a«tcn   towards   another  region,  just    at  the    period 

hen  a  longer  tarry  iu  the  ouc  they  iuhabit  would  be 

tol  tu  their  existence. 

Wlicre  the  Northom  Ocean,  in  vast  whirls, 

Bolls  roil  !v!  •' 1-1  ' '-I-   -.],%, 

Offuitlh  ^iirgo 

Poun)  ill 

A\'ho  cni'  ro 

Aro  uiiiiii  •!  !  L")  t 

Anil  liow  tlm  hviiijr  duiida  on  <■ 
'  Intinitu  wings  1  till  all  tliu  pliiin' 

And  riido  resounding'  shore  aru  uuo  wild  try. 
Most  birds  perform  their  migrations  during  the  night, 
but  there  are  some  that  travel  only  by  day,  and 
others  that  stop  not  either  by  night  or  by  day. 
Among  the  first  arc  the  owl,  blackbird,  &c.,  and  a 
great  number  of  aquatic  birds ;  omong  those  that 
travel  by  day  are  the  crow,  pie,  titmouse,  wren,  wood- 
pecker, chufTinch,  goldfinch,  lark,  swallow,  and  some 
otliers  ;  and  of  those  which  do  not  intermit  their 
flight  are  the  heron,  wagtail,  yellow-hammer,  stork, 
crune,  plover,  swan,  and  wild  goose.  These  choose  a 
bright  moonlight  seasoa  in  which  to  set  out  on  their 
journey. 

The  flight  of  birds  has  been  estimated  from  fifty  to 
B  hunilred  and  fifty  miles  an  hour,  though  some 
heavy  birds  scarcely  exceed  thirty  miles  an  hour. 
Bisliop  Stanley  mentions  in  his  Familiar  History  of 
Birds,  an  easy  way  by  which  the  flight  of  birds  may 
be  determined  with  tolerable  accuracy.  Supposing 
any  bird,  a  partridge,  for  instance,  should  rise  from 
the  middle  of  the  stubble,  and  fly  in  a  straight  line 
over  a  hedge,  all  the  observer  has  to  do,  is  to  note  by 
the  second's  hand  of  a  watch,  the  number  of  seconds 
between  the  birds  rising  and  that  of  its  topping  the 
hedge  ;  and  then  ascertain  the  distance  between  the 
point  from  whence  it  rose  and  the  hedge,  by  stepping, 
and  counting  the  number  of  paces  ;  when,  supposing 
each  puce  to  be  a  yard,  we  have  a  common  rule  of 
three  sum.  Thus,  if  a  partridge,  in  three  seconds, 
flies  one  hundred  yards,  how  many  yards  will  it  fly  iu 
3600  seconds,  or  one  hour  ! 

Another  method  of  ascertaining  the  flight  of  birds 
by  carrier-pigeons.  The  same  author  tells  us  of  a 
cent  instance,  in  which  fit'ty-s-ix  of  these  birds  were 
rougbt  over  from  Holland,  and  set  at  liberty  in 
London.  They  were  turned  out  at  half-past  four 
o'elmk  in  the  morning,  and  all  reached  their  dove- 
cots at  home  by  noon,  but  one  favourite  pigeon,  called 
Napoleon,  arrived  about  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock, 
having  performed  the  distance  of  three  hundred  miles, 
at  the  rate  of  above  fifty  miles  an  hour,  supposing  he 
lost  not  a  moment,  and  proceeded  in  a  straight  line  ; 
but  as  they  usually  wheel  about  in  the  air  for  some 
time  before  they  start,  the  first  bird  must  have  flown 
most  likely  at  a  still  quicker  rate.  It  is  probable  that 
most  birds  perform  their  journey  to  distant  countries 
by  stages  of  a  few  hours'  flight,  resting  and  recruiting 
their  strength  in  convenient  situations.  We  need  not 
suppose  them  often  to  cross  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
ocean,  but  take  it  at  its  narrowest  portions,  as  the 
channel  between  France  and  England,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, &c.,  and  so  pursuing  their  way  across  the 


continent.  Their  power  of  ranaininv  on  iKr  wing 
does  nut  excite  to  much  turprise  a*  <  ,iL-i) 

lead  them  to  undertake  tuch  di-'"  iite 

instinct  which  guide*  them  to  i>:  •■\t  aerial 

course  {   fur  Ibuugh  we  have  nuiuiii  uh  v  uf 

food  at  une  of  the  probable  caiiMrit  of  n.  this 

duet  not  apply  in  many  cases  we  n.  ,,u,  and 

we  are  more  and  more  at   a   loss    ti.  for    (he 

fuctH  relutiii  •  ce. 

Of  all  II,  .be 

considered  the  must   i  ii   to  be 

rno.st  endowed  with  I  appear- 

ance of  coiiKultatinn  ami  regular  |;  I    for  the 

time  of  their  departure.  They  u"  ,  Jiar  erica 
several  days  before,  and  aMsemble  with  much  uoite 
and  bustle.  They  then  form  themsclvet  intu  two 
lines,  making  an  angle,  at  the  vertex  of  which,  one  of 
their  number,  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  general  di- 
rector of  their  proceedings,  takes  his  place.  The 
olhee  of  the  leoder  seems  to  be  to  exen  .  rity, 

and  issue  orders  to  the  whole  party,  to  ^  i   in 

inclement  weather  in  their  circling  flight,  to  give  the 
signal  for  thrir  descent,  feeding,  itc.  Piercing  criei 
are  heard,  as  if  of  commanding  and  answering  to  the 
command.  If  the  leader  grows  tired,  his  place  is 
taken  by  the  bird  next  him,  while  he  retires  to  the 
end  uf  the  line,  and  thus  their  orderly  flight  is  accom- 
plished. 

■\V!  '      1"  ■       •  '  f.r.'o 

Iu  !  ii„'  deep, 

Uiiei'iic|'  y. 

Til"  ^'     '  '     "1  iriv  n  <!lljr 

Ci.i.  ..- 

Tl,.  -ky: 

And  now  llieu  rs  chote. 

Their  trilK-s  .t  us  wings ; 

And  many  a  circle,  nuuiy  u  sli. 
Wheeled  round  and  round,  in  <  i  full 

The  figured  flight  ascends,  and  liiliiij;  h;-li 
The  aerial  billows,  mixes  with  the  cluiids. 

In  order  that  birds  may  fly  with  ease,  and  continue 
long  on  the  wing,  they  must  fly  against  the  wind,  and 
patiently  do  they  wait  for  a  favourable  time  in  this 
respect.  The  .«udden  change  of  the  wind  will  some- 
times cause  numbers  of  quails,  which  arc  heavy  in 
their  flight,  to  be  drowned  in  crossing  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  Yet  there  are  certain  sea-faring  birds  so 
wonderfully  endowed,  as  to  remain  almost  continually 
un  the  wing,  and  which  are  often  found  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  land.  The 
gigantic  albatross  is  one  of  these,  with  its  enormous 
expanse  of  wing,  measuring  fourteen  feet,  or  even 
mure,  from  tip  to  tip.  But  the  bird  which  surpasses 
all  others  iu  its  power  of  flight  is  the  frigate-bird, 
which  seldom  visits  the  land,  except  at  the  breeding 
season,  and  is  never  seen  to  swim  or  rest  upon  the 
waters.  With  such  an  instance  of  adaptation  to  the 
regions  of  the  air,  we  need  no  longer  wonder  at  the 
power  by  which  our  birds  arc  enabled  to  remain  so 
long  on  the  wing,  as  to  perform  their  periudical  mi- 
gration tu  other  lands. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  least  willow  wren, 
and  the  stone  curlew,  generally  appear  amongst  us 
during  the  last  week  in  March,  while  the  following 
birds  are  not  often  with  us  till  from  about  the  Nth 
to  the  2Uth  of  April.  The  nightingale,  blackcap, 
chimney-swallow,  redstart,  yellow  willow-wren,  grass- 
hopper lark,  martlet,  and  pied  fly-catcher.  At  the 
end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May,  arc  seen  the 
lesser  reed  sparrow,  cuckoo,  sand-marten,  great  wil- 
low-wren, spotted  fly- catcher,  black  marten,  and  land- 
rail ;  while  about  the  middle  of  May,  the  twift,  and 
the  goat-sucker  or  fera-owl,  tisuaUy  join  the  throng. 
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The  «uHjwt  of  mif^tion  it  one  of  so  much  interest 
that  we  wtiulil  i;ludly  engage  some  ut  our  rt- itders,  as 
far  as  praclicahle,  tu  notice  the  time  of  arrival,  the 
rapidity  of  flight,  and  other  circumstances  connected 
with  our  migratory  birds,  so  that  from  continued  ob- 
servation, in  various  quarters,  we  may  gain  as  much 
knowledge  as  possible  of  this  beautiful  and  wonderful 
part  of  the  economy  of  nature. 

Ye  tell  us  a  tale  of  tlie  bosutiful  earth, 
UirJs  that  u'erswit-p  it  in  (wwcr  and  mirth  ! 
Yet,  throiigli  tliK  wa<it<ii  of  the  trackleca  air, 
K«  lure  a  pu  '  '.    'i.ill  im  despair  t 

Ye  over  dw.'  ;■  have  jiosa'd — 

— £o  shall  Mv  reiicii  luir  bright  home  at  last 


THE  LABURNUM,   (Cylitui  laburnum.) 


Laburnum,  rich 
In  streaming;  gold, 
la  one  of  those  beautiful  productions  of  Spring,  anti- 
cipated by  the  poet,  in  looking  forward  to  the  season 
when  the  trees 

Shall  put  their  frrarcful  foliage  on  again, 

And  more  aspiring,  aud  with  ampler  spread, 

Slmll  buast  ncn-  charms,  and  more  tlion  they  liave  lost. 

This  graceful  tree  is  not  a  native  of  this  country, 
but  is  found  in  a  wild  state  iii  the  woods  of  Germany, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Jvc.  ;  while  Cylisus  alpinus, 
•  tree  very  nearly  resembling  the  laburnum,  is  found 
chiefly  on  the  Alps  of  Europe.  There  are  about  thirty 
species  of  the  genus  Cytisus,  all  hardy  papilionaceous 
shrubs,  inhabiting  temperate  regions,  bearing  ternate 
leaves,  that  is,  leaves  growing  in  threes,  as  above  re- 
presented, aud,  with  only  one  exception,  (Cytisui  pur- 
pureut.)  yellow  flowers. 

In  England  the  laburnum  is  principally  cultivated 
■s  an  ornament  to  landscape  and  garden  scenery.  It 
is  an  early  blossoming  tree,  putting  forth  its  "golden 
chains"  at  the  latter  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  presenting,  with  its  numerous  and  long 
branches  of  pendant  yellow  flowers,  a  very  showy  ap- 
pearance. This  brilliant  livery  does  not  long  adorn 
the  tree,  for  the  lawn  or  parterre  soon  receives  showers 
of  blossoms  shed  from  its  branches,  and  the  long  seed- 
pods  are  shortly  found  in  their  places. 

This  tree  might  probably  be  cultivated  as  a  timber- 
tree  with  great  advantage,  for  its  wood  is  exceedingly 
toagh  and  elastic,  and  wherever  very  hard  and  com- 
pacrt  limber  is  required  in  i>mall  pieces,  it  i«  now  used 
U  superior  to  most  other  sorts  of  wood.  The  Romans 
valued  it  nest  to  ebony,  and  in  some  of  its  qualities 


it  is  even  to  be  preferred  to  that  wood.  Its  na'nntl 
colour  is  likewise  good,  and  by  the  apulicutioii  ol  lime- 
water  it  may  be  rendered  almost  black. 

It  does  not  olten  attain  a  large  size  in  this  country, 
and  the  trunk  is  slender  in  proportion  tu  its  usual 
height,  but  it  is  nevertheless  employed  for  many  useful 
purposes,  being  made  into  wedges,  pulleys,  pegs, 
knite-handles,  &c.  Where  it  is  allowed  to  attain  its 
full  dimensions,  its  timber  is  available  for  cabinet 
work  of  different  kinds,  and  besides  its  durability,  it 
looks  very  handsome  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  Ctiairs 
made  of  it  are  much  stronger  than  mahogany.  La- 
burnum is  however  harder  to  work  than  the  latter 
wood,  and  is  of  an  oily  consistency,  which  makes  it 
doubtful  whether  glue  would  adhere  to  it  equally  well. 
The  oil  which  it  contains,  and  which  never  entirely 
dries  out,  makes  it  less  liable  to  splinter  than  many 
other  woods.  It  is  consequently  valuable  for  pins  of 
blocks,  and  for  mill-work.  For  pillars,  bed-posts, 
&c..  it  is  also  excellent. 

The  laburnum  is  one  of  those  leguminous  plants 
which  yield  poisonous  seeds.  Children  often  amuse 
themselves  with  opening  the  long  seed  pods,  and 
stringing  the  small  shining  bean  like  seeds  for  neck- 
laces. They  are  sometimes  foolish  enough  to  eat 
these  seeds,  notwithstanding  their  nauseous  bitter 
taste,  which  one  would  suppose  a  sufficient  preventa- 
tive to  their  doing  so,  and  many  accidents  have  hap- 
pened in  consequence. 

An  active  and  most  deleterious  principle  has  been 
discovered  in  these  seeds,  called  Cylism  or  Cytitine, 
which  is  described  as  being  a  bitter,  brownish-yellow, 
neutral,  uncrystallizable  substance,  of  which  small 
doses  killed  various  animals,  amidst  vomiting  and  con- 
vulsions, and  eight  grains  taken  by  a  man  in  four 
doses  brought  on  giddiness,  violent  spasms,  and  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  lasting  for  two  hours,  and 
followed  by  exhaustion.  It  is  said  that  even  a  garland 
of  the  flowers,  if  worn  for  some  time,  will  occasion 
head-ache. 

The  tree  is  a  very  hardy  one  growing  in  almost  any 
soil,  but  when  young  it  is  often  spoiled  by  the  gnaw- 
ing of  hares  and  rabbits,  who  feed  on  the  bark  in 
winter,  when  other  supplies  of  food  fail. 

When  it  is  desired  to  plant  laburnum  on  a  large 
scale,  the  seed-pods  should  be  collected,  and  dried 
thoroughly  in  an  airy  loft,  then  threshed,  and  the 
seeds  preserved  in  bags  or  boxes  till  spring. 

February  is  the  month  for  sowing  the  laburnum.  A 
light,  deep,  and  sandy  soil  should  be  chosen,  and  the 
seeds  placed  an  inch  apart,  and  covered  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick.  The  seeds  are  nearly  sure  to  grow, 
and  must  not  be  planted  thicker  than  this,  or  the 
young  plants  will  lose  their  leaves,  become  mildewed, 
and  die. 


We  sail  the  sea  of  lifo — a  calm  one  finds, 
Aud  one  a  tempest,  and  the  voyage  o'er, 
Deatli  is  the  quiet  haven  of  us  all. 

GiNius  is  allied  to  a  warm  and  inflammable  constitution, 
delicacy  of  taste  to  calmness  anil  sedateness.  Hence  it  is 
common  to  find  genius  in  one  who  is  a  prey  to  every  pas- 
sion ;  but  seldom  delicacy  of  taste.  U|ioii  a  man  (Kissessed 
of  this  blessing,  the  moral  duties,  no  less  than  the  due  arts, 
make  a  deep  impression,  and  counlerbalunce  every  irregular 
desire;    at  the   same   time,  a  temper  calm  and   seilule  is 

not  easily  moved,  even  by  a  strong  temptation. Lord 
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The  Elpin  ni.iiMos  consist  chiefly  of  metopes,  parts 
of  the  t'riozc,  and  statues  from  the  tympana  and 
pediments  of  the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of  Minerva  at 
Athens. 

There  are  fifteen  metopes,  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
battles  between  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithie.  The 
'•entaurs  are  poetical  beings,  of  Thcssalian  origin, 
'composed  of  tt  man  and  a  horse.  The  natives  of 
Tl.essaly,  being  fond  of  hunting  the  wild  bulls  with 
which  their  country  abounded,  acquired  the  name  of 
Ceniaiiri,  or  buU-goadera ;  but  by  degrees,  the  imagi- 
nation of  |)oets  and  sculptors  transformed  the  hunts- 
men of  Thessaly  into  fabulous  beings  with  a  human 
head,  arms,  and  trunk,  joined  to  the  body  and  legs 
nf  a  horse;  and  this  perhaps  because  the  Thessalians 
first,  iu  those  parts  of  the  world,  enlisted  the  horse 
into  the  service  of  man.  The  quarrel  between  the 
Centaurs  and  the  Lapithic,  in  the  thirteenth  century 
B.C.,  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  an  insult  offered  by 
Eiirytus  the  Centaur,  to  the  bride  of  Pirithous,  king 
of  the  Lapithie,  at  the  marringe-fcast  of  the  latter. 
Theseus,  the  friend  of  the  king,  resented  the  insult  by 
.throwing  a  large  vessel  full  of  wine  at  the  head  of  the 
ffcnding  Centaur,  which  killed  him.  The  quarrel 
hen  became  general-  an  engagement  was  maintaiaed 
Vol.  XVI. 


with  equal  fury  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  Lapithie  finally 
remained  victors.  This  contest  is  represented  in  the 
metopes  of  the  Elgin  collection  :  each  metope  eon- 
tains  two  figures  grouped  in  various  attitudes  :  in 
some,  the  Lapitha;  are  victorious,  and  in  others  the 
Centaurs.  The  figure  of  one  of  the  Lapithae,  lying 
dead  and  trampled  upon  by  a  Centaur,  ia  one  of  the 
noblest  productions  of  sculpture  :  another,  equally 
remarkable,  is  that  which  represents  the  Centaur 
Eur)tion  attempting  to  carry  off  Ilippodamia  the 
bride:  the  furious  galloping  of  the  Centaur,  and  his 
shrinking  from  the  i^pear  hurled  after  him,  arc  ex- 
pres.sed  with  wonderful  effect.  All  these  metopes  arc 
in  high  relief ;  and  the  groujis  are  finished  with  the 
minutest  attention  in  every  part,  even  in  those  parts 
which  were  not  intended  to  meet  the  eye.  They  formed 
originally  ninety-two  groups,  and  were  continued 
rounil  the  entablature  of  the  Parthenon. 

The  frieze  which  was  carried  along  the  outer  walls 
of  the  cella,  offered  a  continued  series  of  sculptures 
in  low  relief  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty.  Tlie  sub- 
ject of  this  frieze  is  the  Pauathenaea,  an  Athenian  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  Minerva,  the  protectress  of  Athens. 
It  was  first  instituted  by  Erichthonius,  and  afterwards 
revived  by  Theseus,  wheu  all  the  Athenian  peopl* 
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wtre  united  into  one  <iiy.     At   it*  firtt  institution  it 
wM  riintintied  during  one   day  only  |  but  was  aftcr- 
'  for   several   day»,  and   ci'lcbrated 
iir. 

Tiirrc  •<rc  Iw  o  called  .'  'I;  one 

w««  the  Great   I'  ■  i.  furiiiir  ject  of 

the  above-nu'ulioiicd  trieze,  und  '  in  five 

years;   the   other  was  railed   tl.  iii'iiKa, 

and  was  observed  more  trequently.  We  will  first 
speak  of  the  reremoiiies  of  the  latter  festival,  because 
they  were  repeated  with  greater  /pleudour  and  mag- 
nificenre  in  the  former.* 

In  the  Less  Panathentea  were  three  games, 
managed  by  ten  presidenU,  who  were  chosen  from 
the  ten  tribes  of  Athens,  and  who  remained  in  oflicc 
for  four  years.  On  the  first  day,  was  a  race  with 
torches,  contested  by  both  horse  and  foot-men.  The 
second  contest,  was  a  gymnastic  exercise  for  the 
combatants  to  display  their  strength  and  manhood. 
The  third  was  a  musical  contest,  instituted  by  Pericles, 
about  440  B.C.,  in  which  patriotic  subjects  were  pro- 
posed, such  as  the  culogiuin  of  Thrasybulus,  who, 
some  years  after,  rescued  the  republic  from  the 
tyrants'  yoke.  There  was  also  a  contest  of  the  poets 
ill  four  plays.  In  addition  to  these,  was  a  contention, 
in  imitation  of  a  tea-fight  ;  the  Athenian  state  being 
for  a  long  time  mistress  of  the  Grecian  seas.  The 
victor  in  any  one  of  these  games  was  rewarded  with  a 
vessel  of  oil,  and  a  crown  of  olives  which  grew  in  the 
Academy;  which  was  a  shady  grove  neur  Athens, 
devoted  to  learning  and  study.  There  was  also  a 
dance  perforrr.ed  by  boys  in  armour,  to  the  sound  of 
the  flute,  representing  the  battle  of  Minerva  with  the 
Titans.  No  man  was  allowed  to  be  present  at  these 
games  in  dyed  garments,  under  a  penalty,  to  be  im- 
posed by  the  president  of  the  games.  Lastly,  a 
•nmptuous  sacrifice  was  offered,  to  which  every 
Athenian  borough  contributed  an  ox  ;  and  of  the 
flesh  which  remained,  a  public  entertainment  was 
made  for  the  whole  assembly;  and  at  this  entertain- 
ment very  large  drinking-cups  were  used. 

At  the  Greater  festival,  in  addition  to  the  above 
rites  aud  ceremonies  enacted  on  a  more  splendid 
scale,  there  was  a  procession,  in  which  was  carried 
the  sacred  garment  of  Minerva.  Tliis  procession 
forms  the  immediate  subjeit  of  the  Panathenaic  frieze. 
The  sacred  garment  was  worn  by  a  select  number  of 
virgins,  under  the  superintendence  of  two  virgins 
with  while  garments  set  off  with  gold.  The  sacred 
giirrnent  was  also  white,  without  sleeves,  und  em- 
broidered with  gold;  upon  it  were  described  the 
achievements  of  Minerva  against  the  giants;  of  Ju- 
piter; of  the  heroes;  and  of  men  renowned  for  valour 
and  high  exploits ;  and  hcuce  it  was  considered  to 
be  the  highest  compliment  that  could  be  bestowed 
on  a  brave  man,  to  declare  him  worthy  of  a  plate  on 
the  garment  of  Minerva.  The  following  were  the 
ceremuiiies  attending  the  procession  : — in  the  Cera- 
micus,  which  was  a  place  without  the  city,  for  the 
bunal  of  those  who  died  in  defence  of  their  country, 
was  an  engine  boilt  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  upou  which 
the  sacred  garment  was  hung  in  the  manner  of  a 
•ail;  this  engine  was  moved  by  concealed  machinery, 
and  was  thus  conveyed  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  Eleu- 
fciiiia,  and  thence  to  the  citadel,  where  the  garment 
was  hung  upon  Minerva's  utatue,  which  was  placed 
on  a  bed  strewed  with  flowers.  This  procession  was 
fX>aip<>sed  of  a  great  concourse  of  people  of  both 
•exes,  and  of  ull  ages  and  ranks.  It  was  led  by  aged 
persons  bearing  olive-branches.  After  these  came 
middle-aged  men,  armed  with  warlike  weapons,  aud 

•  Out  s*JiBttty  tor  th»  mtlWe  <»•««!*•  of  Ah  t*»W#  »  «lii»(lr  A  neii- 
•itnar  roTfta's  «slii*bl«  work  on  ib*  .Iniif  xirMt  »f  lirrtrt. 


accompanied  by  the  sojourners  carrying  little  boats, 
as  emblems  of  their  being  foreigners.  Then  followed 
the  women,  attended  by  the  sojourners'  wives,  carry- 
ing watcrpols,  in  token  of  servitude.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  young  men  crowned  with  millet,  who  sang 
hymns  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  Next  came  select 
virgins  of  high  rank,  carrying  baskets  which  contained 
sacred  ulciiMis,  cakes,  and  the  necessary  articles  of 
sacrifice.  Then  followed  the  sojourners'  daughters, 
carrying  umbrellas  and  folding-chairs.  The  rear  was 
brought  up  by  boys  in  peculiar  coats  used  at  proces- 
sions. 

At  this  solemnity,  (say*  Robinson),  it  was  usual  to 
have  a  (taol-<icliverv',  to  present  golden  crowns  to  those  who 
had  rendered  any  remarkable  service  to  the  rominniiweallh, 
and  to  appoint  rhapsodists  to  slnn  the  poems  ••<  Tlnti.r, 
Lnslly,  in  the  sacrifices  at  tliis  and  other  qi: 
solemnities,  it  wan  customary  to  pr:iy  fcir  the  1'' 
account  of  the  services  they  had  rendcreil  to  the  Athenians 
at  the  battle  of  Marutiiun,  in  vvhich  they  behaved  with  ex- 
traordinary couraj{e  und  resolution. 

This  battle  took  place,  Sept.  28,  490  B.C. 

Such  is  the  busy  scene  which  Phidias  undertook 
to  perpetuate  in  marble.  The  procession  was  repre- 
sented as  moving  in  two  parallel  columns,  from  west 
to  east ;  one  along  the  northern,  and  the  other  along 
the  southern  side  of  the  temple,  and  after  turning  tlic 
two  angles  of  the  eastern  front,  they  met  at  its  centre. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  most  wonderful  and  ex- 
tensive piece  of  sculpture  ever  executed  in  Greece. 
It  consists  of  blocks  of  marble,  three  feet  four  inches 
high,  and  the  figures  represent  gods,  heroes,  priests, 
basket-bearers,  und  bearers  of  libatory  vessels,  men, 
women,  and  children,  horses,  chariots,  and  victims; 
all  moving  in  solemn  procession. 

It  appears  from  the  united  opinions  of  those  who 
are  well  qualified  to  judge,  that  the  execution  of  this 
frieze  is  beyond  all  praise.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is 
life,  animation,  and  activity:  the  costumes  are  very 
various,  and  the  execution  of  the  drapery  is  peculiarly 
fine.  Some  of  the  figures  are  completely  clothed; 
others  have  naked  feet ;  and  others  wear  boots  of 
different  kinds:  the  heads  of  some  are  uncovered; 
others  wear  helmets  and  hats.  An  increased  effect  is 
added  to  the  composition  by  "  an  apparent  crowding 
and  confusion,  a  variety  of  attitude,  of  dress  and  pre- 
paration, of  precipitancy  and  care,  of  busy  movement 
and  relaxed  effort,  whereby,"  as  Dodwell  observes, 
"an  animated  reality  is  diffused  throughout  the  sub- 
ject, adding  interest  to  every  figure,  and  epic  grandeur 
to  the  whole." 

Of  the  horses,  of  which  there  arc  one  hundred  and 
ten,  and  no  two  in  the  same  attitude,  Flaxiiiau  thus 
speaks : — 

They  appear  to  live  and  move,  to  roll  tlieireycs,to  gallop, 
prance,  and  curvet;  the  veins  of  their  luces  and  legs  seem 
distended  with  circulation;  in  them  are  distinguished  the 
linrdiicss  and  decision  of  bony  forms,  from  the  elasticity  of 
tendon  and  the  softness  of  (lesh.  'I'he  beholder  is  charmed 
with  the  deer-hke  lightness  and  elegance  of  their  iiKik^'; 
nnd  althouch  the  relief  is  not  above  an  inch  Iroin  the  :  i>  l; 
ground,  and  tliey  are  so  much  smaller  than  nature,  »<• 
can  scarcely  suffer  reason  to  persuade  us  they  uro  n<'i 
alive. 

Of  this  frieze,  there  is  in  the  British  Museum,  in 
slabs   and  fragments   of  marble,  an  extent  of  :i' 
219  feet;  and   of  plaster-casts  about  7G   feet  ; 
from   the   original    slabs,    which    were    not    briu.tlit 
hwuy  :   there  is  also  a  cast  of  the  slab,  which  is  in  the 
Louvre  gallery  at  Paris. 


TitK  duty  of  the  ftooA  man  consists  not  only  in  for|rivin)r, 
I  'of  benefltini;,  his  desirover;  a«  ti.e 


tant  of  its  ovrrlhrow,  sheds  perfume 


I  \*:  111  11   I  (Ml.* 
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ON  SKILLKD  LABOUR. 

IV. 

We  have  pointed  to  procuriiif^  good  apprcnticenliipi 
^L  in  one  or  other  of  the  many  branches  of  Nkilled  iii- 
^B  duiitry,  as  one  of  the  grtulest  benefits  thut  Inbourinw 
^B  i)arent*cuii  procure  for  their  ehildreiij  we  I 
^B  tonic  hiutii  with  respect  to  the  ineuns  of  ace  > 
^Hthlii  often  ililliciilt  o))ject,  and  wc  proceed  to  nlmw 
^Hliow  such  purents  tnuy  uvail  tlieinsclves  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  co-opcrution  in  procuring  that  coniiiiand  of 
money,  or  other  tueanii,  by  which  their  boys  may  be 
apprenticed  and  maintained  until  able  to  maintain 
themselves. 

Here  we  arc  met  at  oucc  by  the  objection  that  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  villuf;c  niuKt  have  a  certain 
degree  of  confidence  in  tliem^eUes,  in  each  other,  and 
in  Providence,  before  tliey  can  etfectually  join  in  any 
plan  in  which  the  failure  of  one  to  do  his  part,  may 
derange  and  damuge  the  whole.  We  are  just  come 
in  from  crossing  a  common,  in  company  with  a  letter- 
press printer,  who  has  had  experience  both  of  u  Lon- 
don life  and  of  one  in  tlie  country,  who  greatly 
prefers  the  latter,  who  has  umple  facilities  for  joining 
with  his  neighbours  in  a  comuion  plan  by  which  ad- 
Vantage  might  be  taken  of  a  cheap  and  easy  trans- 
mission of  garden  and  dairy  produce  to  the  London 
markets,  and  whose  reply,  on  our  suggesting  such  a 
plan  to  him,  was  at  once  this — that  the  parties  could 
not  trust  each  other. 

Ptrhdps  they  cannot  trust  themselves.  There  are 
men  whom  an  early  familiarity  with  the  alehouse,  the 
Sunday  newspaper,  and  the  tobacco-pipe,  has  seduced 
into  habits  too  strong  for  them  to  break,  which  sepa- 
'  rate  them  from  their  wives  during  those  hours  of 
cessation  from  toil,  when  they  might  be  planning  and 
executing,  with  their  partners  in  weal  and  woe, 
•chemes  for  their  mutual  advantage,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  their  little  ones,  and  which  totally  unfit 
them  for  any  course  of  steady  and  strenuous  eudea- 
Vonr  of  which  the  reward  is  placed  in  a  distant 
future.  It  is  quite  as  natural  for  the  slaves  of  such 
habits  to  laugh  at  the  plans  we  arc  about  to  describe, 
ks  it  was  for  thoi-e  who  have  actually  executed  them, 
(for  we  describe  what  we  have  seen,)  first  to  purpose 
calmly  and  firmly,  and  then  steadily  to  effect  what 
they  have  thus  purposed;  never  deterred  by  any  ob- 
stacles and  hindrances,  because  never  doubting  that 
no  obstacle  or  hindrance  can  reverse  God".s  promises, 
or  that  God  will  ultimately  bless  a  parent's  prayerful 
endeavours,  thougli  it  may  not  be  ut  the  time  or  in 
the  manner  they  may  expect. 

r^_  ■  The  slaves  of  low  habits  never  certainly  can  be  safely 
^Brusted  by  others,  since  they  cannot  trust  themselves. 
^ii,nd  thus  we  find  ourselves  thrown  back  at  every 
Step,  on  the  great  principles  with  which  we  started; 
namely  thut  "  the  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
idom,"  and  that  amid  all  the  individual  cases  in  which 
Providence  permits  wickedness  to  thrive  in  this 
world,  still,  as  a  general  fact,  the  temporal  welfare  of 
men,  families,  communities,  and  kingdoms,  rests  on 
very  much  the  same  foundations  with  the  Christian 
character  as  described  in  Holy  Writ — on  faith,  virtue, 
temperance,  patience,  godliness,  brotherliness,  and 
charity.  Indeed,  where  these  qualities  abound,  they 
diffuse  their  happy  effects  on  persons  who  do  not 
themselves  really  possess  them.  Example  and  habit 
influence  these,  and  thus  sobriety,  prudence,  and  in- 
11  telligence,  become  the  virtues  of  a  whole  neighbour- 
hood. The  population  of  the  place  I  refer  to  is 
variously  composed.  Some  are  common  labourers, 
some  hand-loom  weavers,  often  earning  less  by  the 
loom,  than  the  labourer  with  his  spade  and  mattock  j 


other*  arc  country  tailon,  •hoemakcri,  Kc.  Yet  thrf 
almost  all  take  part  in  the  syttem  about  to  b« 
dcacribed,  and    in    ao  far   a«   we  could  all 

were  more  or  leia  benefited   by  it.  "!■  mc, 

who  had  11.    '       '    ■ 
rxeniie  for  r 


tippler*,  but  in  the  mstance  betorc  uf,  by  gradually 
losing  cliaracter,  they  gradually  lost  with  it  the  ad- 
vantage of  cQ-operatiun  with  others,  by  aiiuply  ceaaing 
to  be  trusted. 

The  spot  I  alladn  to  was  too  distant  from  any 
considerable    market    to    admit   of    id  rden 

stuffs  being  profitable.      Uut  it  was  not  'ter, 

>■'■  "-.   and   baccm;    and    to    '  r   of 

tl  .  a  little  lint  each  family  -  .tine 

itM    ll".     "_ 

The  proprietors  of  the  adjoining  estates  oflered 
nothmg  whatever  in  the  shape  of  bounties — no  allot- 
m-,  nts,  cither  gratis,  or  at  reduced  rents,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  land,  from  excessive  competition,  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  in  many  instances  let  too  high. 
Yet  the  sober  and  industrious  almost  uniformly 
throve,  and  the  place  has  sent  out  not  a  few  youths 
who  have  risen  from  comparative  poverty  to  handsome 
incomes,  in  the  places  of  their  ultimate  destinoticm. 
One  such  youth,  dying  childless,  after  realismg  a 
large  fortune  in  one  of  our  col-'nies,  left  a  part  of  it 
to  his  native  parish  for  educational  purposes,  and  the 
results  are  one  flourishing  classical  academy  und 
three  or  four  district  schools,  so  that  there  is  not 
perhaps  a  parish  in  Britain  so  well  provided  fur  ia 
that  respect. 

The  families  who  keep  cows  feed  them  from  three 
or  four  distinct  sources.  Attached  to  their  houses, 
each  generally  has  a  small  garden ;  in  addition  to 
that,  they  have  often,  on  a  lease  of  from  five  to  twelve 
years,  a  patch  of  ground,  which  they  cultivate  with 
the  spade,  to  which  thi  y  carry,  in  wheel-burrows,  the 
manure  of  their  pig-sties  and  cow-houses,  and  from 
which  they  derive  a  considerable  part  of  the  winter 
and  spring  food  of  their  cows,  and  a  little  corn.  They 
are  bound  by  their  landlords  to  cultivate  these  spots, 
however  small,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  soil  shall 
never  be  exhausted. 

As  the  parish  has  no  common,  and  indeed  no 
ordinary  common  would  suHiee  for  all  the  cows,  this 
difficulty  is  met  by  a  very  simple  plan,  in  which  the 
co-operation  we  refer  to  is  indispensable.  The  neigh- 
bouring proprietors,  from  a  regard  partly  for  beauty, 
partly  for  interest,  keep  fields  and  meadows  of  va- 
rious sizes  in  pasture,  and  let  them  for  the  season, 
in  spring,  by  public  auction,  with  an  obligation  not 
to  over-pasture  them,  either  by  admitting  an  excessive 
number  of  animals,  or  by  allowing  them  to  remain 
too  long  after  the  close  of  the  season.  We  shall  sup- 
pose a  field  of  ten  acres  is  put  up.  The  bidders  are 
so  many  knots  of  the  inhahitants,  who  design  it  for 
their  cows.  One  company,  as  they  are  called,  au- 
thorizes their  spokesman  to  bid  so  much,  another 
so  much  more,  until  at  length  it  is  knocked  down  to 
the  highest  bidder.  When  the  auction  is  over,  the 
partie;!  give  bills,  or  promissory  notes,  binding  them- 
selves, jointly  and  severally,  to  poy  the  rent  at  which 
the  fields  were  respectively  knocked  down  to  them  at 
the  close  of  the  season — say  at  Christmas;  and  then 
they  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  pasturing  of 
their  cows. 

But  it  may  be  said,  am  '      ''"'^J^ 

there  be  so  much  mutual  .  * 
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one  of  a  company  Io«e  liii  cow — who  then  is  to  pny 
hi*  prupurtiun  of  the  rent  ?  This  is  met  either  by 
loans,  made  up  atnnni;  liis  friends  and  neighbours,  or 
hf  the  parties  a«$urinf;  each  other  ap;aiiist  such  losses. 
Thus,  ten  of  a  cuinpaiiy  may  each,  by  conlributiuf;  a 
gninen.  provide  a  fund  sufticient  to  replace  one  out  of 
ten  '  -iz,  with  a  ten-guinea  cow. 

(■ '      .  Ill  is  rcciuin-d.  also,  in  disposing  of  pro- 

duce. At  the  place  I  refer  to,  the  carts  which  bring 
out  the  cotton  and  silk  yarns,  and  take  back  the  webt, 
form  a  carrying  system,  which  includes  the  transport 
of  produce  from  country  to  town,  and  the  reverse. 
Carta,  in  fact,  go  from  hou$c  to  houae  over  night,  or 
at  a  very  early  hour,  collecting  butter,  eggs,  fowls, 
Ac,  for  market,  and  return  with  sugar,  tea,  and 
various  articles,  to  be  purchased  to  advantage  only  in 
large  towns. 

Thus  we  have  a  system  that  has  stood  the  test  of 
many  long  years,  and  which  produces  more  positive 
good  than  all  the  fine  theories  of  your  philosophers. 
I  need  not  say  that  the  men  and  women  who  form  it 
arc  old-fashioned  Christians  and  good  subjecta — not 
either  Owenltes  or  chartists. 

As  it  may  be  surmised  that  labourers  and  artisans, 
m'ho  thus  involve  themselves  in  keeping  cows  and  so 
forth,  cannot  possibly  do  justice  to  their  employers, 
we  may  add  that  no  such  objections  exist  on  the 
•pot  Nay,  to  judge  by  one,  and  that  the  most  nu- 
merous class,  the  hand-loom  weavers,  we  must  infer 
the  very  reverse,  as  the  following  fact  will  show.  In 
the  winter  of  1 825-6,  thot  branchof  industry  was  parti- 
cularly depressed,  so  much  so  that  hardly  a  single 
loom  was  employed  in  the  place;  but  such  was  the 
high  repute  of  its  cotton  weavers  for  careful  execu- 
tion of  their  orders  and  honesty,  that  silk  yarns  were 
atnt  out  to  them  in  the  spring  of  1826,  first  cautiously, 
and  by  way  of  experiment,  but  soon  after  regularly, 
and  to  a  large  amount,  in  consequence  of  the  success  of 
the  experiment. 

.  -.We  dare  not  say  that  the  inhabitants  are  exempt 
from  many  defects.  We  believe  that  they  would  not 
themselves  have  originated  the  system  of  frugal  in- 
dustry, which  they  inherit  fronj  forefathers  who  were, 
according  to  their  own  confessions,  much  their  su- 
periors, both  in  religious  knowledge  and  in  practical 
Christianity.  During  the  high  prices  thot  were  paid 
for  weaving,  from  the  end  of  the  last  century  down  to 
the  close  of  the  war,  many  of  the  inhabitants  grew 
giddy  from  sudden  wealth.  Some  became  speculators, 
and  were  made  reckless  by  the  failure  of  their 
schemes  J  others  fell  into  drinking  habits,  retaining 
the  form  of  godliness  without  its  power.  We  hope 
that,  as  a  body,  they  are  improving ;  but  our  present 
pnrpoi-e  in  introducing  them  into  these  pages  is  to 
produce  a  practical  illustration,  the  permanent  result 
of  long  experience,  not  the  forced  and  solitary  fruit  of 
some  philanthropic  project  of  yesterday — to  which  we 
«nn  point  in  proof  of  the  extent  of  resources  which 
I'  -.iiK-  Providence  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  poor 
I  ...iiring  families,  in  our  rural  districU,  who  desire 
U>  give  their  xotii  a  akilled  education,  but  are  deterred, 
and  thrown  back  in  despair,  because  they  think  the 
roeana  utterly  beyond  their  attainment.  H. 


ON  BURNING  GLASSES. 
I. 


Soaaowt  lik«  shower*  descend,  and  as  the  heart 
i'oT  them  ;-■■--  fhpjr  good  or  ill  im|>art ; 
Some  on  .-.  on  the  oecan  rain. 

Fall  and   :.  ,  .  ..t  soon  ara  lost  a(^n  ; 

Some,  as  to  li-rtila  lands,  a  boon  bcatuw. 

And  seeds,  tliat  •!*•  had  p«riahed,  live  and  erow ; 

Soma  tail  an  tarrwn  toil,  and  Iheocc  proceed 

Th«  idU  bloaaom,  and  the  usulcai  watd. — Cbaiic, 


aerroN  t  bubkino  Mianoai. 


Wkrk  we  not  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  principle* 
by  which  the  phenomena  are  produced,  few  things 
would  appear  more  strange  than  the  apparent  pro- 
duction of  fire,  by  means  of  what  arc  called  burning 
glasses,  or  burning  instruments.  If  we  remove  the 
object  glass  from  a  telescope,  or  an  opera  glass,  and 
hold  it  up  between  the  sun  and  the  hand,  a  little 
adjustment  will  enable  the  sun's  rays  to  pass  through 
the  glass  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  insup- 
portable degree  of  heat :  this  property,  as  well  as 
a  somewhat  similar  one,  arising  from  solar  rays  re- 
flected from  a  concave  surface,  have  given  rise  t<i  the 
production  of  many  remarkable  burning  instruments, 
which  are  well  worthy  of  our  notice. 

In  order  to  produce  such  an  effect  by  means  of  a 
transparent  lens,  through  which  the  solar  rays  may 
pass,  it  is  necessary  that  one  or  both  surfaces  of  the 
lens  be  convex.  The  effect  of  a  convex  lens  is,  that 
those  rays  of  light  which  were  parallel  before  they  fall 
upon  the  lens,  are  made  to  converge  on  leaving  the 
lens,  that  is,  they  are  all  gradually  collected  into  one 
point.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  all  the  light  forming 
the  millions  of  rays  which  enter  the  glass  is  congre- 
gated in  one  little  t-pace,  and  produces  an  intense  illu- 
mination. But  this  is  not  all.  We  do  not  know  the 
real  nature  of  solar  light,  but  we  know  that  heal  is 
always  combined  with  it;  and  whenever  the  luminous 
effect  of  rays  of  light  is  congregated  or  focalized  in 
one  spot,  the  heating  effect*  are  so  likewise.  We 
therefore  find  that  whatever  arrangement  will  concen- 
trate solar  rays  into  one  spot,  will  at  the  same  time 
concentrate  the  solar  bent.  We  need  not  here  speak 
of  the  refined  experiments  by  which  the  heating  rays 
are  separable  from  the  luminous  rays,  for  in  all 
common  experiments  they  are  combined. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  in  which  solar  rays  can  be 
converged  to  a  focus  j  first,  by  reflexi(m  from  a  concave 
surface;  second,  by  transmission  through  a  convex 
surface :  in  the  first  case,  the  reflecting  body  is  opaque, 
with  one  of  its  surfaces  concavi;,  and  highly  polished: 
in  the  other  case,  the  transmitting  body  is  transparent, 
like  glass,  for  instance,  with  one  or  both  of  its  surfaces 
convex.  If  the  reflecting  body  he  convex,  or  tho 
transmitting  body  concave,  the  rays  of  light  would 
diverge  instead  of  converge.  The  effect  of  focallzation 
of  light,  under  the  circumstances  which  wc  have 
detailed,  depends  on  two  optical  laws,  viz.,  that  when 
rays  of  light  are  reflected  from  a  polished  surface,  the 
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aneic  of  reflexion  i»  ju«t  equal  tii  the  anfjle  of 
iiicidctici';  and  thut  when  light  passes  out  of  a  ran- 
ini-dliiiii,  such  ai  nir,  into  a  denncr  medium,  iiuch  an 
f;huss,  tho  rays  iire  dfllccted,  or  rffrart<:d  out  of  the 
Htrui(;ht  line.  By  a  ciTtaiu  adjuatmcnt  of  distances, 
these  two  laws  may  be  made  available  fur  the  pro- 
dui-tinn  of  heat  by  focahziuf:;  the  solar  rays.  Tliis 
trutli  has  been  known  for  centuries  ;  and  we  proeeeil 
to  desrribe  the  contrivances  resulting  from  it.  We 
shall  first  speal<  of  the  burnino;  instruments  which  act 
by  rf/lrxion,  and  afterwards  of  those  acting  by  trans- 
mUsioH. 

It  has  been  n  point  subjected  to  no  little  discussion, 
as  to  what  degree  of  credence  ou|;ht  to  be  (!;iven  to  the 
story  of  the  exploits  of  Archimedes.  We  will  take  the 
account  of  Tzetzes,  which  says: — "  When  the  fli-et  nf 
MarcrlluH  was  within  bowsliot,  the  old  nuin,  Archi- 
medes, brought  out  a  hexagonal  mirror  which  he  had 
made.  W".  placed,  at  proper  distances  from  this 
mirror,  otlier  smaller  mirrors,  which  were  of  the 
same  kind,  and  which  were  moved  by  means  of  their 
hinges,  and  certain  square  plates  of  metal.  He  alter- 
ward-s  placed  his  mirror  in  the  midst  of  the  solar  rays, 
precisely  at  noon  day.  The  rays  of  the  sun  beinir 
reflected  by  this  mirror,  he  kindled  a  dreadful  fire  in 
the  ships,  which  were  reduced  t4)  ashes,  at  a  disluiKc 
equal  to  that  of  a  bow-shot."  This  passage  relates  to 
till!  burning  of  a  Roman  fleet,  which  was  besieging  the 
city  where  Archinu-des  was.  The  marvellous  results 
detailed  have  induced  many  commentators  to  think 
that  the  whole  atfair  should  be  ranked  among  the 
fables  of  antiquity;  but  Sir  David  lirewster  (Edin- 
burgh Cyclopicdia,)  considers,  that  if  we  suppose  Archi- 
medes to  have  employed  a  combination  of  plain 
mirrors,  and  if  we  make  some  allowance  for  the 
exaggeration  of  ancient  authors,  there  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  some  such  effect  as  that  described  was 
within  the  bounds  of  probability.  Six  or  seven  of  the 
Latin  authors  contain  descriptions,  more  or  less  full, 
of  this  exploit,  and  although  we  can  easily  suspect 
them  of  exaggeration,  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
whole  affair  is  falsely  reported. 

W^e  will  now  pass  from  Archimedes  to  Anthemius, 
an  architect  in  the  employ  of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 
This  ingenious  man  wrote  a  treatise  on  machines  anil 
mechanical  contrivances,  in  which  he  details  the 
mode  by  which  he  conceives  a  powerful  burning 
apparatus  may  be  constructed.  He  directs  that  a 
htxagonal  plane-mirror  may  be  taken,  and  around 
this  other  hexagonal  mirrors  arc  to  be  placed,  not  in 
the  same  plane  as  the  first,  but  inclined  to  it.  The 
rows  of  mirror.a,  as  they  recede  from  the  central  one, 
are  to  be  inclined  more  and  more  from  it,  and  every 
mirror  is  to  be  joined  edgewise  to  those  around  it  : 
the  effect  of  this  he  says  would  be,  that  all  the  light 
reflected  from  all  the  mirrors,  would  be  focalized  at 
one  spot.  He  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  well  \mderstood 
the  properties  of  a  parabolic  reflector,  for  such  appears 
to  have  been  the  form  of  the  instrument  described. 
The  difference  between  such  a  reflector,  and  the  para- 
bolic reflector  of  our  own  day  is,  that  in  the  latter 
the  reflecting  surface  is  one  continuous  curve,  while 
in  the  former  it  was  a  curve  made  up  of  a  number  of 
little  planes. 

Mechanical  contrivances  met  with  very  little  encou- 
ragement during  the  dark  ages  of  European  history  ; 
but  about  two  or  three  centuries  ago  attention  seems 
to  have  been  again  directed  to  the  construction  of 
burning  iu^truTuents.  Leonald  Digges,  in  1.J71,  pub- 
lished a  work,  called  Panlometria,  m  which,  after 
aking  of  the  exploits  of  Archimedes,  he  says : — 
Some  have  fondly  imagined  that  Archimedes  burned 
the  Roman  navie  with  a  portion  of  a  section  pnrabo- 
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lical,  artifirisllye  made  to  reflect  and  tini'p  the  tnnne 
b. 

of  . 

write  large  and  many  intricate:  detnonatrutioni ;  but  it 
is  a  mere  fantaiie,  and  utterlie  imp  >  -!>•)•'    with  any 
one  glass,  whatiocuer  it  be,  to  fire  .  >iily  unc 

thutisiand    pace  off,   no,  though   it   .....    ..,.  iiundrcd 

foot  oucr,  marry  true  it  is  the  parabola,  fur  his  small 
distance  must  perfectly  doth  unite  brumes,  and  must 
vehemently  burneth  of  all  other  reflecting  gloMes.'' 
He  expresses  an  opinion,  however,  that  by  a  combi. 
nation  of  several  glukscs  into  a  parabolic  furro,  the 
effect  might  be  pruduced. 

A  few  years  after  this  publication  Barun  Napier,  of 
Merchiston,  gave  an  indistinct  intimation  of  a  burning 
glass  which  he  hud  deviled,  but  not  sufliciently  explicit 
to  let  us  know  the  nature  of  it. 

The  next  author  whi>  we  have  to  name  is  Kircher, 
a  man  of  an  indefatigable  turn  of  mind  in  the  pursuit 
of  science.  He  was  led  to  an  investigatiim  of  the 
properties  of  burning  glasses,  by  a  wish  to  determine 
the  probable  truth  uf  the  prevalent  itory  concerning 
Archimedes.  He  performed  many  experiments  :  first, 
he  combined  a  number  uf  parabolic  reflectors  j  then  he 
arranged  a  number  of  flat  circular  mirrors  against  a 
wall,  inclined  at  such  angles  to  one  another,  that  the 
reflected  rays  from  all  were  combined  in  one  spot : 
and  afterwards,  he  made  numerous  experiments  with 
five  plane  reflectors,  fixed  in  a  frame,  and  so  inclined 
as  to  focalize  the  reflected  rays  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  feet :  he  tested  the  heat  produced  by  one,  two, 
three,  four,  and  five  mirrors  successively,  and  noted 
their  comparative  effects:  he  even  went  to  Syracuse, 
to  endeavour  to  determine  the  position  and  distance 
of  the  Roman  fleet,  with  respect  to  Archimedes'  burn- 
ing apparatus. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  M.  Vilctte,  a  French 
artist  at  Lyons,  constructed  several  large  burning 
mirrorB.  These  mirrors  seem  to  have  differed  con- 
siderably from  those  before  alluded  to,  for  each 
mirror  consisted  of  a  single  concave  surface.  They 
were  made  of  a  composition,  of  which  copper  and  tin 
were  two  of  the  ingredients,  and  the  reflexion  had 
something  of  a  yellow  cast.  One  of  these  mirrors 
was  as  large  as  forty-seven  inches  in  diameter,  with 
a  focal  length  of  thirty-eight  inches.  One  of  them 
was  exhibited  before  the  king  of  France,  in  1C70,  at 
St.  Germain,  and  the  results  of  the  experiments  were 
very  remarkable. 

A  small  piece  of  pot-iron  was  melted  in  40  seconds. 

A  silver  piece  of  fifteen  pence  was  pierced  in    24       " 

A  thick  nail  was  melted  in     30      " 

The  ciftl  of  a  sword  blurlu  burnt  in    43       " 

A  brass  counter  was  pierced  in  6       " 

A  piece  of  red  copper  was  melted  in     42       " 

A  piece  of  chamber  quarry-moiic  vilriQuJ  in     4  J       " 

Watch-spring  steel  incited  in      9       " 

A  mineral  stone  calcined  and  viirifleil  in  1       " 

Green  woo<l  and  other  bodies  took  Are  instantly. 

Another  mirror  melted  a  small  silver  coin  in  seven 
seconds  and  a  half,  and  various  other  metals  in 
times  varying  from  three  to  thirty  seconds. 

In  168.'>  M.  dc  la  Garouste  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  ^  polished  reflector  uf  five  feet 
in  diameter.  This  instranieut  was  said  to  produce 
very  powerful  effects,  but  the  nature  of  it  has^not  been 
detailed. 

The  next  instrument  we  have  to  describe,  was  con- 
structed by  Tschirnhauscn,  and  was  of  well  polished 
copper,  nearly  five  feet  in  diameter.  Amung  the 
effects  produced  by  it,  were  the  following  : — A  pftce 
of  wood,  held  in  the  focus,   flamed   insta     '  if«r, 

applied  in  an  earthen    vessel,   boiled  in  • 

piece  of  tin,  three  inches  thick,  melted  ui   iir»i>»  •• 
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soon  as  it  wu  put  in  thr  focui :  «  plate  of  iron  or 
•trvl  became  instantly  red-hot,  and  a  lii>le  was  kouo 
•ftervrartlc  buraed  ihmiigh  it :  copper  and  silver  mellt-d 
in  five  or  tix  minutes ;  slate,  tile,  pumice,  crucible, 
■nil    '  ''^  !  ly   converted  into    a    kind    of 

ena  icify  and  in  colour. 

'I  ii-sc  contrivnnci's  was 

the  very  diversified  expe- 

;zing  heat.  He 
;lit  more  powcr- 
tnlly  than  puliithrd  nu-tul!i;  and  he  investigated  the 
extent  to  which  the  heat  is  dispersed  by  passing 
thmugh  the  air.  When  he  had  made  many  prelimi- 
nanr  ex;-  -••■  —  •«,  he  proceeded  to  construct  the 
bunting  .  -  reprenented  in  our  cut.     He  took  a 

great  nuniDiT  (-.a  first  168.)  of  pieces  of  silvered  glass, 
six  inches  by  eiijht,  and  mounted  them  in  an  iron 
•r  .<h  glass  being  so  fitted  up  with  screws  and 

'. Iiat  u   niotiim    could  be  given   to   it  in   any 
so    that   the    image   reflected   from    all    the 
,  ^ht  be  easily  thrown  upon  the  same  spot; 

and  the  whole  frame,  by  means  of  the  toothed  arm 
•ern  below  it,  could  be  placed  at  an  angle  depending 
on  the  suns  altitud-.  The  peculiarity  of  this  mirror 
eonsisted  in  the  long  distance  to  which  its  ciTects 
extended  :  in  most  of  the  instances  already  detailed 
the  focus  was  only  four  or  five  feet  from  the  mirror, 
but  Buff<in's  experiments  will  show  how  far  otherwise 
it  was  with  his  apparatus. 

March  1*3,  1747. — Buffon  set  on  fire,  at  a  distance 
of  CC  feet,  a  plank  of  tarred  beech  wood,  with 
40  mirrors  only,  although  the  machine  happened  to 
be  disadvantageously  placed.  On  the  same  day  a 
tarred  plank  was  set  on  fire,  at  a  distance  of  126  feet, 
■with  98  mirrors.  April  3. — By  a  pale  evening  sun  a 
slight  inflammation  was  produced  upon  a  plank 
covered  with  wool  cut  into  small  pieces,  at  the  distance 
of  138  feet,  with  112  mirrors.  April  •!.— When  the 
sun  was  rather  obscure,  154  mirrors,  at  the  distance- 
of  150  feet,  made  a  tarred  plank  smoke  profusely  in 
two  minutes.  April  5. — 154  mirrors,  at  a  distance  of 
250  feet  inflamed  chips  of  fir  deal,  sulphured  and 
mixed  with  charcoal  :  when  the  sun  was  bright,  the 
inflammation  took  place  in  a  few  seconds.  Aprd  10. — 
128  mirrors,  at  a  distance  of  loO  feet,  set  fire  to  a 
tarred  plank  of  fir.  April  II. — 12  mirrors  at  the 
distance  of  20  feet  inflamed  small  combustible  mat- 
ters:  21  mirrors  inflamed  a  plunk  of  beech:  4'> 
mirrors  melted  a  large  pewter  flask,  weighing  about 
•ix  pounds:  117  mirrors  melted  some  thin  pieces  of 
silver,  and  made  a  piece  of  shuet-irou  red-hot:  the 
distance  of  20  feet  was  tuaiutoiued  throughout  these 
four  experiments. 

llie  result  of  Buffon's  experiments  led  him  to 
believe  that  he  could  melt  metals  as  easily  at  50  feet 
distance  as  at  20.  He  also  considered  that  a  distance 
of  about  40  or  45  feet  was  the  nio!>t  advantageous  for 
experimenting  on  the  metals.  In  subsequent  expe- 
riments BufTon  ignited  wood  at  a  distance  of  200,  and 
even  210  fret,  when  the  Kun  was  shining  brilliantlyj 
and  he  melted  nearly  all  the  metals  and  metallic 
minerals  at  a  distance  varying  from  25  to  40  feet. 
The  apparatus  required  about  half  an  hour  to  bring  all 
the  mirrors  U)  focalize  in  one  spot. 

In  another  paper  we  shall  speak  of  some  subse- 
quent  contrivances    by    Buffon,    and    also    of    some 
made    in  later  time*;  after  which  we  shall  speak  of 
'ich  art  by  the  traosroiisioD,  instead  of  the 
of  solar  rays. 
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Bs  lDO<lc'ral«   .11   l1i\  iloircit   o(  uha'.  thou   ha>t  not ;    and 
nodsrate  in  the  use  of  what  thou  bast. — Bisuor  Patrick. 


TO  GOD. 

Foa  tlio«,  for  thcc,  my  lyre  I  fclriiig, 
ArVlio,  by  leu  Ihousaiul  worljii  iUtumlc*!, 
IloUlent  lliy  course  sublime  oik)  spleiiiiid 

Tbroujjli  ln'uven's  iniiiieaHurablu  ring; 

I  treiulile  'iiealU  lliy  bluziii;;  tliruue, 

Tin    '      '  lull  liuilt  UlKJll, — 

Tin  I'liuu,  ull  iwliuut,  Lcoiiug 

!..,>,  ■.  ■       •■  '    •  ■   •    ■    ■ 

Yet  leriii 

To  the; „ 

O  what  is  mortal  man.  that  ho 

M      '         •'      '  ' ,  temple  liugiug, 

^^  'I  own  choirs  arc  hinging, 

A  Ull  ......  .-... ,.  .  ? 

My  soul  in  wa:;  i  its  place; 

AInie  eyes  are  1     .  ;  tlio  kpocu 

Wlicro  tliousiuid  Mills  aio  rolled  through  Ucavan, 

Suns  waked  by  Tliee  from  cluuis*  sleep; 
Uut  with  the  thought  luy  soul  is  driven 

Down  to  a  trackless  deep. 

There  was  u  moment  ere  Thy  plan 

I'oured  out  liuie'N  stream  of  mortal  glory; 

Ere  Thy  hij;h  wisdom  tmcked  the  story 
Of  all  tlip  y.  ar5  shire  tiiiio  began, 
Brill  I  sorrow's  luina, 

Aii'l  s  ''oe; 

The  huu-r  ualci';>  ut'  uiiiictioa 

Dislilliug  iuto  dows  of  pence, 
And  kindliuf;  heavenly  iK'nedictioQ 

From  earth's  severe  distress. 

Then  did  thine  Omnipresent  eye, 

lOarth's  million  million  wonders  seeing, 
Truck  through  the  misty  maze  of  being 

E'en  iny  obscurest  destiny. 

I,  in  those  marvellous  plans,  though  yet 

Unlioni,  had  mine  own  portion  s<-t, 

And  Tliou  hadst  marked  my  path,  though  lowly; 
E'en  to  my  meanness  Thou  iliiisl  givo 

Thy  spirit — Thou — so  hi^jh — so  holy 
And  I,  thy  creature,  live. 

So,  through  thi-   •        ' '      .•  ball  of  clay, 

Thou  to  anil  ■  .lly  lead  mc; 

Midst  life's  m.  .—  i. .....-,  1  Bpcisl  me, 

And  quiet  jieoei.'  attends  my  way. 
And,  (),  wliat  bliivs  it  is  to  be, 
'J'hough  bill  an  atom,  formed  by  Thee; 
By  Thee,  who,  in  thy  morey,  poorest 

Kivers  of  {frace,  to  whom,  indeed. 
The  eternal  oak-trees  of  iho  forest. 

Are  as  tlie  mustard  seed. 

Up,  then,  my  spirit !  sonr  above 

This  vhIo  where  mintii  of  darkness  gather, 

Up  to  tlxs  high  eternal  Father, 
For  thou  Wert  lashioiied  by  his  love. 
Up  to  the  heaveiiK !  u»ay !  oway ! 
No!  bend  thee  down  to  dust  luiil  clar  ; 
Jlcuven's  d.-ixzliiij,'  liuilt  will  blind  and  bum  thee; 

Thou  ca  .r  the  awful  bluzo. 

No!  wmil  lid  the  Uodlieod,  turn  thee 

On  naiuie  s  uc  lo  gmc. 

Therp,  in  ilH  eveiy  feature,  thou 

M..  ■  tiie  Almighty;  every  featurs 

Ti  1  upon  the  face  of  nature 

Is  b:  '    i;      '     Iv  glow; 

The  ill, 

The  .M-.|.  K".  "  >....■■> .-  -^il.nt  all; 
The  waving  grain,  the  roaring  ocean. 

The  woo<llanirs  wandering  melody. 
All — all  that  wake*  the  noul's  emotion, 

Creator !  speaks  of  Thcc. 

But  of  tliy  works  through  sea  and  land, 
Or  llui  wide  fields  of  elhor  Wending, 
In  man  Thy  noblest  thoiightu  are  blending: 

Han  i..  il..-  i-Lii-y  of  thy  hand! 

Man.  In  a  fonn  of  grace, 

Mb.  I   -auty  has  its  place; 

A  gcuileiii.118  and  glory  sharing 
llis  spirit,  where  we  may  behold 

A  higher  aim,  o  noble  daring, — 
'i 'is  tiiiau  inuuortal  would. 
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O  wisilom!  O  ir'  - 
I  loHii  1110  in  ' 

M,, ;„  .' 


my  vimon: 


.••t, 


'My  11. 

llul  ItuW   Ntlllil  ^rn\ 

To  the  proud  ti'iuplr  v 

The  tliri-KliolU  of  t)it  i.l.iifcl 

Enoiijfh,  if  I  n  KtnnmiorinK  hymn, 

My(io<l!  to  TIkh',  limy  Miiiff,  unworthy 

Of  (Ivnc  nv/iu't  strain'.  |"iin(l  nm  In  luro  Thre 

1  'y  hosts  of  ( 

1 '  not, — oni' 

Mcilliy  iif  thy  own  w(,r.-.liii.ii.  i - 

And  hotter  »on(f«,  nnd  worthier  iirni'fs. 
Shall  hallow  Thoo,  when,  iiiid^l  Itio  utrain 

Of  Niinti,  my  voiro  ilH  ohoriui  miiios, 
Nevor  to  nink  iigaiii. 

[From  tite  Dutch.] 


THE  COMMON  YEW, 

{Taxus  baccata.) 

Thr  common  yew  is  the  only  tree  belonging  to  the 
culxlivision  of  coniferous  vegetables  called  Tazina, 
which  is  a  native  of  Britain.  It  is  generally  distri- 
buted throughout  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
is  also  a  native  of  North  America,  and  of  the  Japan 
ities.  It  was  much  more  abundant  in  England  and 
Ireland  some  centuries  ago  than  it  ia  at  the  present 
time.  In  the  latter  country  great  quantities  of  yew 
are  found  imbedded  in  the  earth.  We  also  find, 
from  the  mention  made  of  it  by  Cicsar,  that  it  whs 
very  plentiful  in  Gaul,  at  the  time  of  his  invasion  of 
that  country. 

The  yew  is  a  very  slow-growing  tree,  especially  in 
mountainous  situations:  it  is  mostly  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance from  other  trees,  and  is  rarely  found  in  forests, 
or  even  in  large  groups  of  trees;  for  though  the  bane- 
ftil  properties  of  the  yew  have  been  much  exaggerated, 
it  is  still  true  that  other  trees  do  not  thrive  well  in 
its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  foliage  of  the  yew  is  of  a  peculiarly  dark  and 
aombre  green,  and  the  branching  habit  of  the  tree 
gives  it  a  breadth  and  density  of  shade  that  well 
accord  with  the  situation  which,  in  this  country,  it 
mostly  occupies,  i.e.  the  village  churchyard.  The 
gloomy  appearance  of  the  tree  seems  to  have  consti- 
tuted it  the  emblem  of  mourning  in  all  nations,  and 
the  extremely  lasting  nature  of  its  timber,  as  affording 
n  faint  type  of  immortality,  was  probably  the  cause 
1  its  being  planted  in  churchyards  by  our  fore- 
ithers.  The  leaves  of  the  yew  grow  very  tliickly 
long  the  twigs  in  opposite  rows,  and  are  of  a  linear 
'liape;  the  cones,  or  berries,  are  small  and  numerous, 
and  when  ripe  the  seed  is  found  enclosed  in  a  soft 
juilp  of  a  bright  red  colour  and  very  sweet  taste. 
This  pulp  was  formerly  supposed  to  possess  most 
deleterious  properties,  but  has  now  been  proved  to  be 
perfectly  innorunus;  the  narcotic  principle  being  con- 
>nfined  to  the  leaves.  Instances  have  been  cited  of 
'ill'  faf.-il  effects  of  the  chippings  from  these  trees 
when  eaten  by  horses  and  cows.  It  is  likewise 
thiuight  that  bee-hives  placed  near  a  yew-tree  will  not 
prosper. 

When  this  tree  occupies  a  mnitt  and  shaded  situa- 
iin  in  a  rich  soil,  it  grows  at  a  quicker  rate  than  is 
>  usual  habit,  but  it  is  not  bettered  by  the  change. 
he  timber  is  neither  so  heavy  nor  compact  as  usual, 
ul  very  frequently  the  tree,  while  increasing  in 
.ametor,  becomes  hollow  in  the  centre,  and  does  not 
>nfain  more  wood  than  one  of  a  smaller  growth,  at 
he  same  time  that  the  quality  of  the  timber  is  very 


>>t 
-    .re. 


inferior.     This  ti 

but   sometimes  *-< 

trunk  nnd  br  ' 

funtaxtic   for' 

nature, 

the   bail 

formerly  so   much  in  fushion,  are  exlrenuly  oiTeusive 

to   a  correct  taste.     The   Romans  were  perhaps  the 

means  of  Introdu.-ing  this  cu.<itom   among  us,  tur  we 

are  told  by  Pliny  that  they  were  fond  of  i  ••■• • .  ir 

evergreens  into  the  shapes  of  birds  and  '-  v. 

ever  this  may  be,  the  cuttoin  was  prevail m  m  (nil 
country  for  several  centuries,  and  even  now  we  are 
too  often  annoyed  by  goodly  trees  of  yew  nr 

box,  deformed  and  deprived  of  all  their  na'  ,!y 

by  the  attempt  of  their  owners,  to  conlorni  llicni  to 
their  own  ideas  of  graceful  proportions.  Tyramtds, 
obelisks,  and  various  uncouth  figures  of  birds  and 
beasts  of  yew,  still  decorate  gardens  and  courtyards 
in  the  country,  and  excite  the  amusement  of  the  pas- 
senger, while  ill  some  places  we  still  sec  vestiges  of 
the  tall  impenetrable  hedges  formed  of  these  trees 
in  ancient  times,  and  kept  in  their  stiff  wall-like  forms 
by  repeated  and  diligent  shearing.  Gilpin  notices 
this  strange  practice.  In  speaking  of  the  yew,  he 
xays : — 

As  to  its  picturesque  perfcrtions,— .1  pr  IfCcon.- 

trary,  I  suppose,  to  general  opinion)  a  j;i  >  r  of  its 

form  and  foliage.  Tlio  >cw  ii,  of  all  other  lrte»,  the  most 
(onsile;  henco  all  tlio  inditjnities  it  •nfT'Hrs.  Wo  every- 
where .Hce  it  cut  and  met  ha  variety  of 
ileformities,  thnt  *e  are  1  reive  it  has  a 
natural  shape,  or  the  pmn-r  wiuf  ii  (iiiitr  ir.  ^  ;i  ni'.of  hang- 
inH  eareles.sly,  or  neuliRenlly.     Yet  it  li,i.,  i.r-  |  mer  in  a 

very  eminent  decree;  and  in  a  state  of  iiaiur        •  in 

exposed  situations,   is  perhaps  one  of  the  li;  iil 

evergreens  wo  have.      Indeed,  I  knfiw  not    .....; „ll 

thin|;s  considered,  it  is  not  superior  to  the  eedar  of  Lebanon 
itself— I  mean  to  such  meagre  representations  of  that  noble 
plant  as  we  have  in  England.  The  same  soil  which  cramps 
the  cedar  is  congenial  to  the  yew. 

The  large  use  made  of  the  wood  of  the  yew  in  for- 
mer days  for  military  purposes,  occasioned  the  supply 
of  native  timber  to  be  insufficient;  great  quantities 
were  therefore  imported  from  other  lands,  and  the 
long  bow  which  every  Englishman  was  obliged  to 
have,  of  a  height  equal  to  his  own  stature,  was  formed 
most  commonly  of  yew.  Its  toughness  and  elas- 
ticity admirably  fitted  it  for  this  purpose.  Spenser 
speaks  of 

Tho  eujjli,  obedient  to  the  bender's  will. 
There  is  much  resistance,  however,  to  be  overcome  in 
bending  a  bow  made  of  yew,  and  the  use  of  the  long 
bow  in  ancient  times  must  have  required  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  strength  and  skill.  It  was  the  proud 
boast  of  the  yeoman  that  none  but  an  Englishman 
could  bend  that  powerful  weapon. 

The  propagation  of  the  tree,  which  is  by  seed,  has 
now  fallen  info  neglect;  but  should  the  application  of 
its  extremely  hard  and  solid  W(M)d   to  the  i  .f 

machinery  be   added   to   its  present  use:.  i- 

mental  wood,  or  should  the  practice  of  arehec^  be- 
come again  universally  prevalent,  we  may  expect  to 
see  its  cultivation  better  attended  to. 


A: 

Th 


Tliilr  Ivauteous  vcin-s,  the  yew 
.  lend,  to  surface  o'er 


The  wood  is  at  present  valued  by  the  cabinet-maker 
and  the  inlayer,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  red  veins: 
for  works  of  strength  and  durability  it  is  also  a  good 
material,  such  as  axles,  cogs  for  wheels,  flood-gates 
for  fish-ponds,  &c. 

The  specimens  of  ancient  yew-trees  are  becoming 
more  and  more  rare.     Evelyn  s(>caks  of  several  that 
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htd  attainrd  a  rrmarkablc  size  anil  iit;i'.  The  Crow- 
liur>t  yc*  was  thirty  ffct  in  cireunilVroiiic:  a  yew  in 
vurd  of  Hraburnr  in  Kent  was  nearly 
111  (liaiiH-lcr,  and  Evelyn  observes  that  at 
Sutti'ii,  near  AVinchester,  there  was  "  such  another 
moHstcr.'  An  interesting  notice  of  the  ancient  yew- 
tree  iu  Dibden  churchyard,  Hampshire,  destroyed  by 
the  violent  storm  in  November,  1 83 (i,  will  be  found 
in  the  Saturday  MngaxUr,  Vol.  X.,  p.  -17,  and  different 
opinion*  respecting  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  plant- 
ing these  trees  in  churchyards  are  stated  in  Vol.  I., 
p.  7-1.  Pennant  mentions  a  yew,  in  a  churchyard  iu 
the  Highlands,  which  measured  fifty-six  feet  and  b 
half  iu  circumference.  In  Wales  and  Irclaud  twigs 
of  yew-tree  arc  often  carried  at  fuucruls. 


Till  Common  yvm,(Taxutbatcata) 


BOTANICAL  GARDEN  AT  KEW. 
Tuis  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Kew  Green, 
having  the  walls  of  the  royal  forcing  and  kitchen 
garden,  and  the  pleasure-ground  of  Kew  Palace  for 
its  boundaries.  It  occupies  fifteen  acres,  of  which 
part  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  shrubs  and  trees  : 
the  remainder  is  taken  up  with  stoves  and  green- 
houses, ten  in  number,  borders  of  herbaceous  plants, 
open  spaces  for  receiving  greenhouse  plants  iu  sum- 
mer, &c.  One  stove  or  house,  called  the  Palm  Stove, 
sixty  feet  limg,  contains  some  fine  old  palm  trees 
among  other  specimens:  a  second,  forty  feet  long, 
has  small  New  Holland  and  Cape  plants  in  it :  a 
third  contains  magnificent  specimens  from  New 
Hollani],  and  other  countries:  it  is  110  feet  long, 
and  called  the  "  Botany  Bay  House."  There  is  a 
fourth  of  the  same  length,  said  to  be  the  first  erected 
in  the  garden,  which  contains  noble  specimens  of 
Bocculeiit  and  other  plants.  In  general,  the  plants, 
especiully  th()se  from  New  Holland,  are  in  excellent 
health,  clean,  and  well  attended  to;  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  collections  very  creditable. 

In  the  pli-asure-ground  is  a  fine  old  orangery,  130 
feet  long,  filled  with  orange  trees,  araucatias.  New 
Holland,  and  other  plants,  many  of  which  are  of 
great  size.  In  another  part  of  the  ground  there 
hu  recently  been  erected  an  architectural  grceuhousc, 
eighty-two  feet  long,  forty-two  wide,  and  twenty- 
eight  high. 

This  garden  has  always  been  maintained  as  the 
great  botanieal  garden  of  the  country;  ytt,  under 
the  prmrnt  defective  system  pursued  in  it,  it  has 
never  been  nearly  so  cfTectivc,  as  a  garden  of  science 
•nd  instruction,  as  it  might  have  been  rendered. 

Visitors  arc  unreservedly  admitted  to  the  garden 


daily,  except  on  Sundays;  a  privilege  which  has, 
however,  as  yet  afforded  uo  other  advantage  to  the 
public  beyond  a  pleasant  lounge,  or  ut  least  next  to 
no  other,  (treat  quantities  of  llower  and  other  plants 
have  been  supplied  from  it  to  the  conservatories, 
hv.,  of  Windsor  Custle,  and  to  the  royal  palaces  on 
birth-days,  birth-nights,  and  other  grand  entertaiu- 
mcnts.  It  was  originally  formed  at  the  private 
expense  of  the  royal  family,  and  has,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been  maintained  as  part  of  the  house- 
hold establishments,  the  estimate  of  the  expenses 
being  regulated  and  defrayed  by  the  Lord  Steward 
and  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth.  Unconnected,  how- 
ever, as  it  is  with  any  of  the  puluces  now  occupied  as 
royal  residences,  it  has  become  a  mere  magazine  of 
materials,  valuable  only,  and  very  valuable,  as  a 
means  to  8t(K'k  the  other  royal  gardens. 

The  cost  of  repairs,  &c.,  is  defrayed  at  the  public 
expense,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests ;  and  this  cost  amounted  in 
1834  to  981/.  6j.:  in  183j  to  lOIG/.  4».  8rf.:  iu 
1836  to  5005/.  2s.  Xd.-.  and  in  1837  to  449/.:  making 
a  total  in  these  four  years  of  8141/.  13». 

It  is  proposed  that  the  garden  should  now  be  given 
up  for  national  purposes  ;  there  being  no  botanical 
institution  near  London,  but  a  small  one  at  Chelsea, 
supported  by  a  private  corporation,  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  who  have  no  funds  adequate  to  main- 
tain such  a  botanical  garden  as  the  wants  of  science 
would  now  seem  to  demand.  The  present  establish- 
ment at  Kew  would  form  an  admirable  foundutum, 
and  no  better  site  for  it  could  be  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis.  To  make  it  effective,  at  least 
thirty  acres  from  the  pleasure-gardens  would  require 
to  be  added,  and  extensive  establishments  and 
arrangements  should  be  made,  so  as  to  adapt  it 
perfectly  to  the  three  branches  of  instruction,  exhibi- 
tion, and  supply.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  might 
be  made  the  great  source  of  new  and  valuable  plants  to 
be  introduced  and  dispersed  throughout  the  country, 
the  centre  of  authentic  and  oflicial  inforniation  upon 
points  connected  with  the  establishment  of  new  colo- 
nie«,  the  public  nursery  for  the  propagation  of  plants  in 
our  foreign  possessions,  &c.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the 
department  attached  to  such  a  national  garden  should 
possess  the  control  over  the  gardens  in  the  British 
colonies  and  dependencies,  such  as  those  in  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  Saharunpur,  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
Trinidad,  which  cost  many  thousands  a  year,  and 
whose  utility  is  much  diminished  by  the  want  of 
some  system  under  which  they  can  all  be  regulaVed 
and  controlled. 

To  render  such  an  establishment  perfectly  effective 
would  certainly  not  cost  more  than  i20,()00/.,  and 
4U00/.  a  year  afterwards  for  its  maintenance,  besides 
repairs. 

[Compiled  from  an  Official  Report  by  Dr.  Lindley.] 


I.KARN    11(1111    ViJIl  irmllt  bIicI!   tO  loVC  lliy  foC, 

And  store  willi  pearls  llio  liand  tluvi  brings  thee  woo; 
I'rec  lik«  yon  rock  from  base  vindictive  iiridc, 
Iiuhlazc  with  jfonis  tlie  wrist  tliat  rends  thy  side. 
Mark  whore  joii  tree  rewards  the  stony  shower, 
Willi  fruit  nectnrcoiiB,  or  the  balmy  (lower: 
All  nature  cries  uloud, — "Shall  man  do  leiw 
Tlian  heal  the  smitcr,  aad  the  railcr  bless  V 
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Oakhampton  is  the  name  of  a  deanery  in  Devon-' 
•hire,  as  well  as  of  a  town  and  a  castle  situated  in  it. 
The  deanery  contains,  besides  the  town,  three  small 
villages  or  hamlets,  named  Chissacot,  Meldon,  and 
Kigbear. 

The  town  of  Oakhamptcm  is  surrounded  on  every 
•ide  by  hills,  and  derives  its  chief  importance  from 
being  in  the  high  road  from  Exeter  to  Cornwall  :  it 
is  situated  at  about  twenty-two  miles  from  Exeter 
and  two  hundred  from  Londim.  The  neighbouring 
forest  of  Dartmoor  affords  pasturage  to  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep,  the  flesh  of  which  is  said,  from  the 
sweetness  of  the  herbage,  to  be  of  superior  quality  j 
in  consequence  of  which,  great  numbers  of  the  sheep 
are  sent  to  the  London  market.  There  is  a  weekly 
market  at  Oakhampton  on  Saturdays,  at  which  corn, 
meat,  poultry,  fish,  Sec,  are  abundantly  supplied. 
Oakhampton  was  one  of  the  first  towns  that  sent 
members  to  parliament.  It  acquired  that  privilege  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  First  :  the  privilege  was 
exerted  in  the  seventh  of  Edward  the  Second  :  but 
from  that  period  it  appears  to  have  remained  in 
abeyance  till  Ifi  lO.  when  it  was  again  resumed,  and 
continued  until  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  right 
!■  of  election  was  vested  in  the  freemen  and  proprietors 
■■of  freeholds  within  the  borough,  about  two  hundred 
in  number :  Oakhampton  was,  however,  one  of  the 
Vou  XVI. 


boroughs  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act.  Before 
the  changes  in  municipal  government.  Oakhamptoa 
was  governed  by  a  mayor,  recordtr.  justice,  five 
principal  burgesses,  and  eight  assistant;:,  aided  by  a 
town  dork  and  other  oflicers.  The  mayor  was  chosen, 
on  the  first  Monday  after  Michaelmas  day,  by  the 
entire  body,  from  two  principal  burgesses  nominated 
by  the  late  mayor.  The  principal  burgesses  were 
eight  in  number;  the  mayor,  the  late  mayor,  and  the 
town  clerk  included.  The  freedom  was  acquired  by 
birth  and  servitude  ;  the  eldest  son  alone  becoming 
free  at  his  father's  death,  though  not  unless  bom 
within  the  borough.  But  certain  changes  were 
made  in  these  matters,  by  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Reform  Act. 

The  living  of  Oakhampton  Is  a  vicarage,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Totncss,  and  diocese  of  Exeter, 
rated  in  the  king's  books  at  20/.,  and  in  the  patronage 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  church  is  situated 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town  :  it  is  an  ancient 
edifice,  with  a  handsome  square  tower,  surmounted 
with  pinnacles,  and  having  north  and  south  porches. 
There  is,  besides  this,  a  little  chapel  called  St.  James* 
chapel,  belonging  to  the  corporation,  and  chiefly 
employed  for  the  performance  of  divine  service  during 
the  sessions,  and  occasionally  in  Lent.  ^^^ 

Oakhampton  derives  an  historical  importance  from 
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the  circumstance  of  iU  having  been  the  head  of  the 
Earldom  of  Dovon,  and  the  »eat  of  the  hereditary 
county  »heriff«.  keeper*  of  U.c  ca»tl--  --f  »•  -  t.r.  The 
castle,    the    ruins    ot    which  arc  i  1  »«   ""«" 

fr  ,  was  existing  luut^r  apo  tuini  «<  hare  any 

r,  the  town.    ^Villiam   the  Conqueror  gave 

the   ban.iiy  to  one  of  his  faithful  followers,  Baldwin 
de   BrionUs,  who  had   greatly  aided  him  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings  ;   and  it  is  sUted  by  some  writers  that 
Baldwin  then  built  Oakhamptun  castle  on  his  newly 
acquired  estate  ;    while  others   think   that  it  existed 
before  the  arrival  of  William  in  England.     Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  castle  became  the  residence  of  Buldwm, 
and   he  was  created  herediUry  sheriff  or  viscount  of 
Denshire  or  Devonshire,  and  baron  of  Oakhampton. 
Baldwin   and   his  descendants   exercised  great  pjwer 
in  the  barouv.     They  had  the  right  of  capital  punish- 
ment   over   eight   manors  ;    and   besides   these  eight, 
they  held   a  great  many  others  in  demesne,  upwards 
of  a  hundrxfd  and  sixty  being  occupied  at  one  time  by 
inferior  tenants.     The   barons  acted  as  stewards  at 
the  installation  of  the  bishops  of  the  diocese,  claiming 
on    such    occasions    perquisites   to    a   large   amount. 
They  possessed   also   numerous  advowsons,  and  were 
the  patnms  of  beveral  priories  ;   holding  three  tees  of 
the  see  of  Exeter,  and  ninety-two  by  knights  service. 
"  Edward  the  Third,  by  a  stretch  of  power,  creaU-d 
Hugh   Courtney  carl  of  Devonshin-,  and   the  barony 
passed   into  that  family,  in  whose  possession   it   re- 
maioed   till  the  reign  of  Edward   the  Fourth,  when 
the  earl  of  Devon  was  beheaded  for  Uking  part  with 
the   L«ncasterian   party  against  the  Yorkists.     After 
this  It  parsed   through  various  hands   till   the   reign 
of   Henry  the   Seventh,  when  it  was  restored  to  the 
Courtney  family  ;   but  one  of  the  branch  having  boen 
accused   of  carrying  on  a  treasonable  correspondence 
agam«t  the  crown,  the  park  of  Oakhampton  was  laid 
waste,  and   the  castle   reduced   to  ruin.     The  barony 
becaiiie  extinct  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  by 
the    death    of    Edward    Cimrtney,    earl    of    Devon, 
without    issue,  when    the   possessions    were   divided 
among  the  descendants   of   the   four    sisters    of    his 
great-graudfather  ;    by  which   division,  Oakhampton 
castle,  with  about  half  the  manor,  became  the  property 
of   the   family   of     the    Mohuns.      During    the    last 
century,  the  entire   manor  became   the   property  of 
Lord  Clive,  celebrated   for  his  connexion  with  India. 
It  was  afterwards  possessed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
and  has  since  passed  into  private  hands. 

The  ruins  of  the  castle  occupy  the  summit  and 
declivity  of  a  conoidal  mount  or  eminence,  now  so 
thickly  clothed  with  trees,  that  although  the  ruins 
are  of  great  exU-nt,  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
them  are  visible  from  the  high  road.  The  high  road 
from  Exeter  to  Launccston  is  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  mount,  and  the  mount  is  skirted  on 
one  side  by  the  western  branch  of  the  river  Ock. 
In  approaching  from  the  south,  the  mouldering  and 
ivy  covered  ruins  present  a  peculiarly  picturesque 
appearance,  from  their  combination  with  the  sur- 
rounding well  wodded  scenery.  The  ivy  with  which 
the  lower  part  of  the  ruins  is  covered  gives  all  that 
peculiar  beauty  which  an  old  building,  thus  enveloped, 
is  ca!c"l«t'-<l  to  po!'srss.  In  allusion  to  the  effect  of 
th'  MiiiiH.  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  Pic/«re«yHe 

J£j  on,  observes  : — 

Ttic  ornaments  of  nature,  in  the  dacorations  of  ruins,  are 
•o  tasteful,  so  pleatinKly  wild,  and  so  harmonized,  that 
■othing  from  human  ingenuity  can  l>e  added  tor  their  im- 
ploaiBSiit  "Tli><  !oni;  t;n<s  that  o'ertops  the  mouldering 
wall"  is  an  "■  '"on  ;  but  (there  m  there 

mote  effect  |.  '.is  agiUlod  by  the  wind, 

and  r.-.[><.ii»...  .;.  VibriiLu;;  to  lU  motion?    Tho  individual 
aod  general  beauty  of  moises,  and  the  richness  of  lichens. 
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contribute,  bv  the  groat  variety  of  their  colour,  to  adorn  the 
front  of  old  buildings.  All  that  remains  '  ■  •  ■  •  -perform 
IS  the  n-inoviil  of  ivv  when   it  shades  trueeiy 

■  ,  ;  ...  _  . .,..,.,  ,.    ;i.ese  Bro 

■.  i>f  the  walls, 

\?  ''~  a  bfuiiiv  they 

that,  iiLwcMT  1  "i""i'i'  ■"  1 1   •    I.  .' 

rosy  be,  Tct,  bv  their  exiK>»ure.  a  variety  ari.e..  a  breuk  is 
introduced,  aiid  something  like  an  object  is  adde.  .  To 
these  i.ro<luctioiis  of  the  ve^'ctable  world,  the  UiwUcape 
p.iiiter  I.  un.ler  the  preatol  obliK«lioii.  In  a  picture  of  a 
castle,  or  of  any  ruin,  where  it  might  bo  neceshury  to  adhere 
to  the  local  scene,  without  the  introduction  of  any  object  to 
assist  111  the  chnracU-r  of  it  as  a  picture,  their  judicious  i 
manacenunt  would  enable  him  to  give  it  either  the  appear-  I 
nnceof  '  i  iled  by  a  storm,  or  a  peculiar   interest 

Iroin  ,1,.  i^re,  with  its  clustered  branches,  and  tho 

delicacy  ol  the  oMrliuiiging  lung  grass.  ,     .        .  , 

Between   Oakhamptou    and  Tavistock  is   situated 
Brent  Tor,   a  remarkable  elevation,  which,  although 
distant   twenty   miles   from    Plymouth,    is    the    first 
Devonshire  landmark  seen  from  the  British  Channel, 
and  form*   a   useful   guide  to   mariners   on  entering 
Plymouth   Sound.      Some  writers,  judging  from  the 
conical  shape  of  the  hill,  and  the  porosity  of  the  rock 
of  which  it  is  composed,  conclude  that  it  is  an  extinct 
volcano.     There  is  at  the  very  summit  of  the  Tor  a 
church,  of  the  very  small  dimensions  of  37  feet  by  1-1, 
which   can   be  seen  far  out   at  sea.     The  erection  of 
such  a  building  on  so  exposed  and  elevated  a  spot  is 
traditionally   accounted   for    thus :— A    merchant    in 
one  of  our  colonies,  wishing  to  return  with  his  wealth 
to  his  native  country,  embarked  full  of  those  hopes 
which   men,  in  whose   bosom  the  amor  patrla  is  not 
extinguished,  so   fondly  indulge.     The  vessel,  wafted 
by  light  breezes,  pursued  her   course  for  some  days 
without  interruption;   but  on  one  particular  evening 
symptoms  of  a  change  appeared,  and  by  break  of  day 
the  ship   was  in   imminent  danger ;    for  the  tempest 
increased  to   such   a  degree   as   to   excite   the  most 
alarming  apprehensions.      The    agonized    merchant, 
in  the  fervency  of  prayer,  vowed  that  should  Provi- 
dence spare  him  from  the  storm,  he  wimld  build  a 
church    on    the    first    land    he     saw.       The     vessel 
fortunately  rode    out  the   tempest,    and    Brent    Tor 
presenting    itself    first,    on    their    approach    to    the 
western   coast  of  the  island,  he  piously  fulfilled   hia 
vow   by  building  a  church  on  the  summit  of  the  Tor, 
to  remain  us  a  memorial  of  his  gratitude  and  sincerity. 
Whether  this   tradition  be  true   or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  a   few  persons   still  attend  divine  service  m  the 
church,  if  they  have   strength   and  vigour  enough  to 
mount.     Carrington  in  his  poem  of  Dartmoor  speaks 
of  this  hill   and  the  chapel  upon  it,  in  the  foUowing 
beautiful  lines: — 

From  yon  plain 
Brent  Tor  npruuhes.     Kven  now  when  »U 
Ib  light,  and  life,  and  joy.  on  Taiaar's  bank,— 
E'eo  now  that  bohiary  mans  is  dark,— 
Dark  m  the  glorious  sunshiuo.     Hut  when  iiigUt 
With  raven  wings  broods  o'er  it,  and  tho  storm 
Of  winter  sweeps  the  moor,  such  sounds  aro  hoard 
Around  the  lonely  rock,  as  village  seers 
Almost  unearthly  deem.     In  truth  it  wears 
A  joyless  aspect ;  yet  the  very  brow 
Uplifts  a  chajH'l,  and  devotion  breothes, 
Oft,  in  the  region  of  the  e'.oud,  lier  liyiun 
Of  touching  melody.     IinpresMVe  spot 
For  fair  religion's  dome  !  uiid  mire,  if  niiglit 
Can  prom;  •  '■■  '-',,.st  f,.,.llni-.  an.l  L'ivc  wing 
To  dinoii  '         ,., 

The  km.  .   perch'dt 

Aud  while,  with  all  it's  c  '  '"  <liro, 

IJirth  waiUt,  far,  fiir  beli.»  'l'  there,— 

There  on  tho  wild  van  of  llio  wildcsl  rock 
That  Dartmoor  Ufls  ou  high. 
At   a  short   distance  from  Oakhampton  i.s  situated 
Oaklands,  an  elegant  seat  of  Albany   SaviUe  Esq., 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Oakhamptou,  aud  owner  of  the 
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rnitlc  O.iklnnds  I*  a  mantiion  of  the  Ionic  order, 
bviilt  n|)(m  a  woody  ulnpi-,  about  twenty  years  b({o. 
The  lioinc  has  a  finely  proportioned  portico  in 
front  J  and  it«  iuternal  arrungenients  arc  elegant  and 
judicious.  The  itairea<e  is  grand  and  spacious,  and 
i*  lurrounded  by  an  elegant  gallery,  supported  by 
Corinthian  columns. 
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THE  CUETAN  AND  THE  SNAKE. 

A    rAllI.B. 

Wno  hM  not  h«>nrf)  <'f  '""•"■"<  f'r..ir<, 
Kenowncd  for  Ironr] 

For  nsT.'iUrt  lir;uN.  ■     imj 

Ri'i  >iir'H  t'ftme; 

For  Mth  foul  deliglit 

Tile  svh'1ui1m({  viMiom  of  their  spite, 
Rcspml)linp,  in  netrnetion's  plan. 
The  old  airli-enemy  of  ninn  + ! 

Well  niiclit  the  i;reat  Apostlo's  word 
The  i  Mil, 

Cll:i  '.U-O, 

Till  '  [iiriTpL  ii' utA-Uire, — 

"  S]  .1  man?:",  and  impart 

Sui  i  1  -^-^"ns  to  tlie  heart, 

As,  lit  briiijr  the  young 

To  I  jjit",  and  eurb  the  toogno. 

A  CnETA!f,  to  his  title  tnio, 
A  slanderer,  and  a  foul  one  too, 
AVIio  loved  to  poiut  tho  bitter  jest, 
And  plant  a  thorn  in  virtue's  breast ; 
AVhosc  tongue  (that  snmll  but  powerful  part. 
The  organ  of  a  wicked  heart,) 
Was  used  tn  fiirpe  and  utter  words, 
Whieli  out  the  »oul  like  very  RWordu, 

IKi  le, 

Wl , .....c,_ 

Helped,  while  it  hid,  destruction's  COtirse,— 
Fit  emblem  of  the  slanderer's  wiles. 
Who  veils  his  malice  under  smiles. 

I  warn  thee,  Cretan,  have  a  care. 
For  folded  'midst  the  dry  dust  there, 
A  poisonous  Svake,  in  running  (fuise, 
With  burnished  coat,  and  shrunken  eyes, 
Heplete  with  sly  and  dull  despite. 
E'en  now  hath  marked  thee  for  a  hile  ! 

Tho  Wow  is  struck  !  and  through  tho  woond 
Th"  injected  vims  flows  around. 

But  Cretans'  flush  was  dangerous  food; 
For  strange!  O,  strange!  his  evil  blood. 
Black  as  the  sour<:e  from  whence  it  sprang, 
Too  subtle  for  the  serpent's  f  ing, 
I'our(>d  poison  back,  like  living  Hame, 
Which  tilled  and  sliook  the  reptile's  frame; 
Till,  with  a  deadlier  venom  tried, 
The  serpent  sickened,  writhed,  and  died. 

*  See  Titus  i.  12.  in  which  St.  Paul  quotes  a  Ten*  of  Epime 
nidc"   ■'       '  ■    'ip  Cretans. 

t    I  rrom  which  oor  word.  Devil,  is 

•4«rr. 

(  Scu  .Si.  I'aul'a  L)ib.iiv  ui  liius,  the  6rst  llishop  of  Greta,  iii.  3. 

*•*,  T*""  i''"vc  F.ibic  in  foun.tf.l  .vi  .i  f  In  ■  V  Kpic^xa  i"  two  lines, 

'")  "'  '-ut  a*  ihe  Crtuin. 

r^*P'  la.«ed  tocvther  a5  of 

-»^''  .^  K*,.,..- .,.  ...^>.li,— the  thr»«  C't  ia 

o'"^  .  not  unlnir  to  assign  the  iacideat  r»< 

•pef  ii. 
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TllIBC  arc  several  sorts  of  mint  E'''"*'"K  'v\\<X  in  09g 
fields   and  '■  manby 

lull,  others  1  ■  iiu     Th« 

powerful  and  rctruabiiig  imrll  ui  tins  herb  tuf 
recommended  it  to  general  notice,  and  wc  find  several 
«|Kciet  cultivated  in  gordcoi  fur  domestic  and  medi* 
cinal  uses.  Of  these  the  most  esteemed  is  Sprar-wuMt, 
(Meuthit  iirtiU.i.j  so  (uUcii  on  accuuiit  of  tin-  shape  ojf 
Its  leave*  which  are  luug,  and  aumcwUat  iit  the  abap« 
of  B  «|iear. 

'"    ■  by  M.  Valmont  Doraare  Mentkt 
d  :i   mint,)  and  he  speaks  of  it  M 

ungiuaily  Krowiug  in  this  country  only.  It  ii  alao 
known  ut  France  and  Italy  respectively  by  the  naroea 
Mfnt/if  de  nolrt  dame,  (i>ur  lady's  miut,)  and  erba  Santm 
Maria,  (St.  Mary's  herb,)  frum  what  traditjunary 
cause  wc  know  nut.  This  particular  species  must  b« 
known  to  most  persons,  as  being  the  moat  useful 
kind  of  garden  mint,  very  much  employed  in  spring 
salads,  as  well  as  in  saocc  for  roasted  lamb,  &c.  Ita 
carminative  qualities  render  it  a  wholesome  ingredient 
in  pea  soup,  and  very  proper  to  be  boiled  with  greeo 
peas.  It  is  rccummeuded  as  one  of  the  most  eflica- 
cious  simples,  in  cases  of  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  &c.j 
and  in  the  culic  pains  to  which  children  are  subject. 
Fur  these  purposes  uu  infusion  of  the  dried  herb  it 
bettor  than  the  green,  as  containing  the  whole  virtuea 
of  the  mint.  'I'he  juice  of  spear-mint  drunk  in 
vinegar  is  said  to  be  an  cfTectual  cure  for  hiccups. 

The  next  in  value  among  the  different  species  of 
mint,  (of  which  there  are  not  fewer  than  twelve 
indigenous  to  Britain.)  is  Fepi>ermint,  (Mntka 
piperita,)  much  cultivated  for  medical  use,  especially 
in  the  county  of  Surry,  whence  the  London  market 
is  supplied.  It  has  a  smooth  purple  stalk,  and  is 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  mint 
by  its  penetrating  smell,  and  mure  pungent  taste, 
leaving  a  peculiar  sense  of  coldness  on  the  tuugusu 
The  leaves  stand  in  pairs  upon  fuut«talks,  and  are  of 
a  dark  green  colour,  oval-shaped,  nerved,  and  pointed : 
the  flowers  are  small,  and  of  a  purple  culuur,  and 
ap|>ear  in  August  and  September. 

From  this  herb,  either  in  its  fresh  or  dry  state,  a 
pungent  oil  is  obtained,  by  distillation  with  water, 
called  oil  of  peppermint.  This  oil  is  a  favourite 
remedy  in  spasmodic  cases,  and  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  stimulant  in  Asiatic  chulero.  Spirit  »f 
peppermint  is  formed  by  adding  three  drachms  of 
this  oil  and  one  pint  of  water  to  a  gallon  of  proof 
spirit,  and  with  a  gentle  fire  allowing  one  gallua  to 
distil.  Peppermint  water,  when  well  prepared,  U 
found  to  be  an  excellent  cordial  in  common  cases  of 
spasm  and  flatulency,  and  is  also  of  use  to  cover  the 
nauseous  taste,  and  diminish  the  painful  action  of 
saline  and  other  medicines.  The  method  of  its  pre- 
paration is  as  follows.  Take  two  pounds  of  the  herb 
in  its  dried  state,  or  if  fresh,  take  fuur  pounds  ;  add 
seven  fluid  ounces  of  proof  spirit,  and  two  gallona 
of  water,  and  let  one  gallon  distil.  Instead  of  the 
herb  itself,  two  drachms  of  oil  of  peppermint  may 
be  substituted.  Peppermint  drops  are  a  convenient 
form  of  oil  of  peppermint,  and  may  very  easily  be 
made  by  warming  four  ounces  of  powdere<l  white 
sugar  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  adding  twenty-four 
drops  of  oil  of  peppermint  ond  half  a  fluid  ounce  of 
peppermint  water.  These  rapidly  stirred  together. 
and  dropped  on  polished  marble,  aoou  harden,  and 
may  be  dried  by  n  slow  heat. 

Pennyroyal,  (Mentha  pulegiun.)  was  the  &»oimt« 
mint    of   the    ancients.       Pliny   rrconnts^^o 


the 
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opinion*  of  several  physiciant  who  met  in  bis  cham- 
ber ti)  consult  on  the  virtuoi  of  thi»  herb,  and  comes 
to  the  important  dcci!.iiiii  that  a  chaplet  of  penny- 
royal worn  on  the  head  is  far  better  than  one  of  roses, 
to  relieve  giddiness  and  disorders  of  the  brain. 
Dodoueus  states  that  a  branch  of  pennyroyal,  either 
fresh  or  dried,  will  much  improve  the  quality  of  foul 
or  salt  water,  and  may  thcrefure  be  important  to  us  in 
circumstances  of  necessity,  when  obliged  to  submit  to 
such  a  draught.  This  remark  is  confirmed  by  t)ther 
writers.  Gerard  says  "if  this  herb  be  dried,  and 
taken  to  5ea,  it  will  purify  corrupt  water  without 
hurting  those  who  driiik  it." 

This  herb  formerly  went  by  the  name  of  Pudding- 
gra$$.  from  the  custom  of  mixing  it  in  hogs' 
IKiiIiliii:;".  At  the  time  when  Gerard  wrote  his 
//<  rbal,  that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it 
was  very  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
"  It  growcth  naturally  wilde,  "  says  this  quaint  writer, 
"  in  moist  and  overflown  places,  as  in  the  common 
near  London  called  Milesend,  about  the  holes  and 
ponds  thereof,  in  sundry  places,  from  whence  poor 
women  bring  plenty  to  sell  in  London  markets :  and 
it  growcth  in  sundry  other  commons  near  London 
likewise."  This  herb  has  also  been  named  Run  by 
the  ground  and  Lurk  in  ditch,  from  its  creeping  nature, 
and  preference  for  a  damp  soil.  Its  stem  is  prostrate, 
and  very  much  branched  ;  its  leaves  much  smaller 
than  those  of  the  other  kinds  of  mint ;  its  flowers, 
growing  in  whorls,  of  a  lilac  colour  and  very 
numerous.  The  distilled  water,  and  the  spirit  of 
pennyroyal,  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
those  obtained  from  peppermint.  The  old  physicians 
held  this  herb  in  much  higher  repute  than  it  is  held  by 
the  modern  ones.  Its  virtues  in  hysteric  and  nervous 
affections  were  supposed  to  be  great,  and  it  was  also 
administered  as  an  anti-spasmodic  and  expectorant. 

The  other  species  of  mint  common  in  England  are 
u  follows.  Corn-mint,  which  is  covered  with  soft 
white  hairs,  and  has  whurla  of  lilac  flowers,  also 
corercd  with  hairs.  It  grows  in  corn  fields,  and 
Withering  says  that  when  cows  have  eaten  of  it,  as 
they  will  do  largely  towards  the  end  of  the  summer, 
when  pastures  are  bare,  their  milk  can  hardly  be 
made  to  yield  cheese,  on  account  of  a  property 
which  tills  plant  has  of  preventing  the  coagulation  of 
milk — a  circumstance,  as  lie  observes,  which  sadly 
puzzles  the  dairy-maids. — Rugged  Field-mint,  with 
wrinkled  leaves  and  whorls  of  purple  flowers. — 
Narrow-lraved  mint,  having  a  branched  stem,  lan- 
ceolate leaves  and  purple  flowers. — Tall  Red-mint, 
growing  in  watery  place?. — Horse-mint,  of  which 
Culpepcr  tells  us  that  "  the  juice,  laid  on  warm, 
belpeth  the  king's  evil,  or  kernels  in  the  throat." — 
Hairy  mint.  Round-leaved  mint,  and  common  Cat-mint, 
It  was  an  ancient  custom  for  rustics  to  perfume  or 
scour  their  tables  with  mint  before  serving  their 
•uppers. 

Then  niWxsl  it  o'er  with  newly  gathered  mint — 
A  wholesome  herb,  that  breathed  a  grateful  scent — 0»jn. 
Their  meats  were  also  seasoned  with  this  herb,  the 
very  smell  of  which,  as  Pliny  observes,  "recovers  and 
refreshes  the  spirits,  as  the  taste  stirs  up  the  appetite 
for  meat.  "  \\e  learn  from  the  same  writer  that 
mint  was  put  into  milk,  to  prevent  its  turning  sour, 
or  curdling,  and  that  it  was  customary  to  Ukc  mint, 
when  milk  was  drank,  that  it  should  not  curdle  or 
coagulate  in  the  stomach.  It  is  a  common  practice 
Bt  the  present  day  to  rub  the  inside  of  bee-hives 
with  mint  and  sugar  before  the  swarm  is  inclosed  in 
it,  as  it  is  supposed  to  attach  them  to  the  hive. 

When  dry  and  digested  in  rectified  spirits  of  wine, 
tbii  herb  gives  out  a  tincture  which  appears  of  a  fine 


dark  green,  or  of  a  bright  red  colour  according  as  it 
is  viewed  by  day-light  or  by  candle-light. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  uses  and  beneficial 
qualities  of  mint,  we  proceed  to  mention  the  cautions 
given  by  some  of  the  old  herbalists  against  the 
immoderate  employment  of  this  and  other  herbs. 

In  a  volume  published  in  168y,  purporting  to  show 
how  health  and  long  life  may  be  preserved,  we  meet 
with  the  following  cautions  respecting  the  use  of  herbs. 

All  herbs  arc  of  a  slcndcrnourishment,  aixl  of  a  naughty 
lublil  juice  ami  watery,  haxiiig  many  superlluitics,  and 
tlicrerore  in  the  cbuico  of  them  ol>»cr\'e  well  these  following 
rules : 

I.  That  you  eat  but  a  small  quantity  of  them,  and  that 
they  may  belter  nourish,  u»o  thein  boyled  in  broth. 

•i  Thot  none  but  Ictlico  be  eaten  raw,  ami  that  also  in 
vinegar,  to  allay  the  buyling  of  the  bluod,  the  heat  of  th* 
liver  and  stomach. 

3.  In  winter  use  hot  herbs,  in  summer  cool,  in  spring  and 
autumn  temperate. 

4.  That  you  do  not  cat  of  herbs  which  begin  to  put  forth 
their  seed. 

a.  That  herbs  be  eaten  at  the  beginning  of  dinner,  since 
that  almost  all  arc  laxative. 

Respecting  mint  this  author  has  the  following  odd 
recommendation.  "  Tis  to  be  used  in  winter  by  old, 
phlegmatic,  melancholy  men,  but  in  summer  'tis 
naught,  especially  for  young  choleric  men,"  adding 
"  If  you  eat  but  httle,  and  with  other  cool  herbs,  it  is 
less  hurtful." 

Culpepcr  also  tells  us  that  mint  "is  extreme  bad 
for  wounded  people,  so  that  they  say  a  wounded 
man  that  eats  mint,  his  wound  will  never  be  cured." 

This  herb  belongs  to  Linna:us's  fourteenth  class  and 
first  order,  (Didynamia  gymnospermia,)  and  is  of  the 
natural  order  Labiata  or  Lamiacete.  It  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  seed,  but  a  few  bits  of  its  roots  will 
spread  into  a  bed  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth, 
and  where  a  bed  of  it  is  once  established  it  is  diflicult 
to  keep  it  withiu  proper  bounds.  Its  roots  spread 
in  all  directions,  and  the  young  shoots  frequently 
obtrude  themselves  into  the  neat  parterre,  or  even 
spring  up  on  the  well  trodden  pathway. 


GIPSIES  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 
Some  pious  protestants  in  the  south  of  France  have 
lately  begun  to  interest  themselves  in  the  gipsies,  or 
Bohemians,  as  they  are  there  called,  who  live  in  the 
forest  of  the  Basque  country,  and  employ  themselves 
chiefly  in  smuggling  between  France  and  Spain. 
The  following  account  of  a  visit  to  one  of  the  hamlets 
of  this  singular  race  is  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
two  gentlemen  of  Orthez  to  their  friends  in  Paris. 
«  "  On  the  twcntv-third  of  August  we  set  out  from 
Salies  for  the  Basque  country,  with  the  view  of  dis- 
covering some  of  ill'  Bohemians.  After  encountering 
considerable  difficulties,  and  suffering  much  fatigue, 
towards  five  in  the  evening  we  reached  the  wood  of 
Maherin,  where  we  had  been  told  we  should  meet 
with  the  objects  of  our  search.  We  did,  in  fact, 
perceive  some  small  hovels  about  eight  feet  square, 
and  about  the  same  height.  Having  gone  info  one 
of  them,  we  found  a  young  man  seated  on  the  floor, 
and  employed  in  mending  a  leathern  sack,  used  in 
transporting  contraband  articles,  such  as  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  coffee.  Smuggling  is  their  only  trade. 
This  young  man  had  a  common  musket  slung  across 
his  back.  Not  far  from  him  a  young  woman,  who 
was  no  doubt  his  spoOse,  was  engaged  in  baking  on 
the  charcoal  embers  an  Indian  corn  cake,  which  two 
Lttle  ones  were  watching  with  evident  imiiafience. 

"We  greeted  them  in  Basque  :  they  replied  to  our 
greetings  with  the  surprised  air  of  persons  whose 
looiu  8e«med  to  say — who  gave  you  leave  to  come 
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here  ?  Hut  their  fierce  look«  did  not  alarm  u«,  for 
we  kiu'w  lliut  we  were  uiiiler  the  protection  of  our 
good  Maitter.  \Vc  thi-n  inquired  iu  the  same 
lunguBKe,  if  they  upoke  French:  they  rcphcd  that 
they  knew  no  lungungv  but  Baiique.  '  tJo  for 
(Jiueicuse,'  said  the  womun  to  her  husband. — 'Not 
only  for  tiracieuse,'  said  I, '  but  for  all  the  Bohemians 
that  you  can  bring  willi  you.'  The  husband  ran  off. 
It  soon  came  back,  accompanied  by  several  men 
llo  could  hardly  recover  their  breath  :  thry  had  put 
emselves  to  such  speed,  doubtless  supposing  that 
family  by  which  we  were  surrounded  wanted 
lip.  Not  one  of  them  catered,  but  they  placed 
emselvcs  before  the  door  in  such  a  way  aa  to 
event  our  escape  hud  wc  attempted  it.  To  us  they 
seemed  to  look  very  decidcil ;  but  without  giving 
them  too  much  time  to  tluuk,  I  a.sked  which  of  them 
could  spetd<  1" rendu  The  eldest  of  the  party,  a  man 
seemingly  abimt  iit'ty,  then  passed  the  threshold,  and 
said  in  Hasque — 'Not  French  only,  but  you  may  talk 
to  us  in  Uiuicon  or  in  Spanish  ;  it  mattera  not,  we 
ire  ready  to  reply  to  anytiiing  you  may  have  to  say." 
Well  then,'  said  1,  laying  my  hand  on  his  arm,  'we 
hiive  very  importuut  things  to  speak  about,'  and 
drawing  him  towards  me,  1  added,  'come  in  and  let 
Ut  be  seated.' 

"There  was  but  one  chair  and  a  small  wooden  stool. 
I  took  the  chair,  and  pointed  to  him  to  take  the  stool. 
I  then  told  him  the  object  of  our  journey;  of  the 
wish  felt  by  some  of  God's  servants  to  do  something 
fur  the  present  comfort,  and  still  more  for  the  ever- 
lasting welfare  of  the  Basque  Bohemians.  '  Think 
you,"  exclaimed  the  Bohemian  with  great  force,  'that 
we  know  nothing  about  God  r' — '  You  may  know  that 
He  is  a  terrible  being,  but  our  wish  is  that  you  should 
know  Ilim  as  a  God  of  love.'  I  then  with  much 
earnestness  spoke  to  tlieni  of  the  good  news  of  sal- 
vation, when  I  was  interrupted  by  one  of  them  who 
exclaimed — 'Alas,  we  are  much  greater  sinners  than 
you  are.' — 'Yts,  that  is  very  true,'  said  the  others; 
'we  cannot  expect  forgiveness  but  on  much  harder 
terms  than  you.'  'Undrccive  yourselves,  my  friends,' 
aaid  I  j  '  if  you  go  to  Jesus  who  is  the  source  of 
forgiveness,  you,  no  less  than  we,  will  be  graciously 
received."  I  then  asked  whether,  in  case  of  a  school- 
master coming  to  instruct  both  them  and  their  children; 
to  teach  them  to  read  the  word  of  God,  and  to  know 
more  of  its  author,  they  would  give  him  a  welcomo 
reception,  intrust  their  children  to  him,  and  go 
themselves  to  receive  his  instructions?  The  eldest  of 
the  party  replied — 'Assuredly  we  would  ;  we  ask  for 
nothing  better  ;  let  him  but  come,  and  he  will  be 
sure  of  a  welcome."  'I  want  you  all,  one  by  one," 
^aid  I,  'to  answer;"  ou  which  they  all  exclaimed, 
'  Yes.  Sir,  yes.' 

"  The  Bohemian  orator  then  fully  explained  to 
them  what  I  proposed,  and  when  he  had  ended 
speaking,  they  all  cried  out — 'We  wish  to  have  him  ! 
we  wish  to  have  him  !'  During  this  conversation 
betwixt  the  men  and  us,  the  women,  who  were 
standing  outside,  showed  on  their  part  how  well 
plea.sed  they  were,  and  we  could  sec  that  the  prospect 
iif  instruction  was  regarded  by  these  poor  people  as 
;i  great  advantage.  They  promised  to  prevail  on 
"thcr  Bohemians,  who,  without  any  fixed  abodes, 
••peud  their  days  and  nights  in  the  forest,  with 
no  better  shelter,  even  during  snow,  than  the  trees 
nlTord,  to  come  and  establish  themselves  near  the 
religious  teacher  who  was  to  be  sent  to  them.  On 
our  leaving  the  spot,  we  took  several  of  the  children 
in  our  arms,  and  all  the  Bohemians  affectionately 
shook  hands  with  us,  begging  us  not  to  delay  return- 
ing with  their  expected  teacher," 
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rASXii  1  sutNiNO  OLiu,  HOW  IN  Tn(  roituiioN  or 
Tilt  EMrmoR  orciiiNi. 

In  our  former  paper  we  traced  the  progress  of  burn- 
ing instruments  down  to  the  construction,  by  Buffon, 
of  one  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  flat  silvered 
plates  of  glass. 

Buffon  next  constructed  instruments  that  would 
focalize  at  the  distance  of  a  few  inches,  iostead  of  one 
or  two  hundred  feeL  He  took  a  circular  plate  of 
glass,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  perforated  it  in  the 
centre,  and  fixed  it  into  an  iron  frame.  A  very  fine 
screw,  fixed  at  the  back,  passed  through  the  central 
hole,  and  worked  in  a  nut  on  the  other  side,  so  that 
by  turning  the  screw,  the  flat  glass  became  drawa 
into  the  form  of  a  concave  mirror.  The  experiment 
was  then  tried,  of  giving  it  various  degrees  of  curva- 
ture, in  order  th:it  it  might  focalize  at  various  dis- 
tances ;  but,  in  the  attempt  to  bend  it  more  than  it 
would  bear,  it  broke;  as  did  also  another,  three  feet 
iu  diameter;  but  a  third  one,  about  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  was  preserved  as  a  model  of  Buffoa"8  in- 
genuity. 

The  cause  of  the  fracture  of  these  mirror*  seems  to 
have  been  through  tlic  perforation  made  in  their 
centres.  Buffon,  therefore,  proposed  to  get  rid  of 
this  perforation  in  a  singular  way.  He  caused  a  cir- 
cular glass  plate  to  be  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  cylindrical 
drum,  made  of  iron  or  copper,  and  completely  air- 
tight. The  cavity  of  the  drum  being  exhausted  of  air, 
by  means  of  the  air-pump,  the  gloss  was  pressed  ia 
by  the  weight  of  the  external  atmosphere,  and  became 
a  concave  mirror.  He  afterwards  proposed  another 
mode  of  effecting  this,  without  the  aid  of  the  air-pump  j 
which  was,  to  grind  a  small  portion  of  the  glass  into 
the  form  of  a  convex  lens,  and  to  place  a  sulphur 
match  behind  it;  the  heat  of  the  sun  would  kindle 
the  sulphur,  if  the  latter  were  in  the  focus  of  the  little 
lens,  aad  the  heat  would  rarify  the  air  within  the 
drum,  and  make  a  partial  vacuum.  Other  modifica- 
tions of  this  C(mtrivance  have  been  proposed  ;  but 
they  are  not  sufficiently  practicable  to  be  mentioned 
here. 

After  this,  Buffon  constructed  concave  mirror*  in  » 
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differftit  w«y,  by  binding  platei  of  gla»«,  aided  by 
heat,  on  mould*  of  a  sphprical  form,  and  having  them 
afterwards  ground,  polished,  and  silvered  on  the 
convex  tide.  But  »o  delicate  were  all  the»e  processes, 
that  twenty-one  mirrtirs  were  broken  out  of  twenty- 
four.  One  of  the  three  successful  ones  was  forty-six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  wai  rcpardcd  as  the  most 
powerful  burning  mirror  in  Europe. 

Mirn)rs  of  a  peculiar  kind  were  made  by  Hoesen 
and  Elirard.  Iliey  were  built  up  of  several  pieces  of 
•olid  wood,  made  concave  on  one  side.  This  side 
was  then  covered  with  copper  plate,  highly  polished, 
and  in  front  of  it  was  an  inm  arm,  so  placed  as  to 
receive  any  substance  precisely  in  the  focus  of  the 
mirror.  The  cun-e  was  a  parabola,  much  more 
difficult  to  construct  than  a  Kphcrical  curve.  This 
form  is  so  calculated  for  concentrating  the  parallel 
rays  of  the  sun  into  a  point,  that  nlthuugh  these  mir- 
rors were  not  coated  with  any  more  reflecting  sub- 
stance than  copper,  metals  were  rapidly  perforated, 
vegetables  and  bones  were  immediately  burnt  to  a 
cinder  and  vitrified,  and  the  hardest  stones  resisted 
but  a  few  seconds. 

Newton's  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  of 
burning  glasses,  by  some  remarks  of  Gregory's,  and 
he  procured  seven  concave  gla-ss  mirrors,  each  about 
a  foot  in  diameter.  One  of  these  was  placed  in  tlie 
centre,  and  the  other  six  ranged  round  them  at  such 
angles,  that  the  reflected  rnys  were  all  focalized  to  one 
spot.  The  focal  length  was  a  little  less  than  two  feet, 
and  the  heat  was  sulTiciont  to  melt  gold  in  half  a 
minute,  and  to  vitrify  brick  in  one  second. 

Leiher,  of  St.  Peters.hurgh,  made  many  burning 
mirrors,  the  most  curious  of  which  was  this:  he 
made  a  concave  frame  of  wood,  and  covered  the  con- 
cave surface  with  a  paste,  made  of  flour,  chalk,  kr., 
and  on  this  paste  he  fixed  a  number  of  pieces  of  sil- 
rered  glass,  each  about  half  an  inch  square  ;  thus 
forming  a  compound  mirror  of  nnmerons  pieces. 

After  this,  some  elaborate  calculations  were  made 
by  M.  Peyrard,  as  to  the  most  efTccfual  mode  of 
combining  a  number  of  plane  mirrors  together,  to 
produce  a  powerful  effect.  Where  flat  pieces  are  used, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrange  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  reflected  images  shall  combine  in  one 
focus.  Peyrard  proposed  to  employ  as  many  persons 
as  there  are  mirrors,  each  person  to  have  the  manage- 
ment of  a  mirror,  and,  by  means  of  some  rather 
complicated  apparatus,  to  hold  or  fix  it  in  such  a 
position  as  to  assist  in  producing  the  desired  effect. 
His  arguments,  however,  though  they  might  appear 
good  in  theory,  were  not  of  a  nature  to  be  easily  put 
in  practice. 

We  have  stated  that  one  distinguished  modem 
writer  conceives  it  to  be  not  improbable  that  the 
effecU  attributed  to  the  burning  apparatus  of  Archi- 
medes, were  really  produced,  though  not,  perhaps,  to 
the  fullest  extent.  Another  modern  writer  (in  the 
Bncyclopadia  Brilannica)  comes  to  an  opposite  con- 
clusion, from  the  results  of  Buffon's  experiments. 
He  say*!  — 

.\  oplicr,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 

cc'  antagcs  of  the  nmaiing  progress 

of  '   aris    up   to   that  perio'l,  has,  after  a 

la".  ■'nd  Tinni«ro««  f.^pprimentr.,  with  all  the 

lei>urc  iif  p!,  oefleii  in  con- 

•trurimt;  a   '  iiiUiinies  coin- 

buitiMu    matenain    ai  iivenient 

situation.     Hut  when  «'  '    the  art* 

int'-' f  ....  w. 

e%- 

an 

an*  my's  fl— i.    leliag  that  wen  in 

BuffoQt  apoaratus  it  look  half  an  hour  to  bring  the  mirrors 


'■nor  rc- 
uliy  and 
i-ctnary, 
together,  so  as  to  act  with  facility 


to  a  foeus;  and,  therefore.  In  the  ease  of  a  ressel  in  motion, 
it  would  be  next  U>  impossible  to  follow  it,  and  ke^p  nil  the 
glasses  steodily  directed  to  one  (raiiit, — if  wo  <  I 

th«te  cirrninatance*,    the   ditiieultiuii   of  the  i:  .; 

muki  '  oiiurmuuisly  iiicreaicd,  ihiit  it  secuu  lu  Uo 

DO  il.  nt  to  the  genius  of  Arrliiniedes,  to  require 

stron^^iT  [iiMiii  ilian  has  yet  been  adduced  to  convince  us  of 
the  f^ct. 

We  shall  now  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  those 
burning  instruments  which  act  by  focalizing  light 
transmitted  through  glass  lenses,  instead  of  reflected 
from  mirrors. 

Although  it  seems  probable  that  the  ancients  were, 
to  a  certain  extent,  ncquuinted   with  burning  glasses 
uf  such  a  form,  yet  the  first  one  of  any   importance, 
of  which  we  have  an  account,  was  made  by  Tschim- 
hauscn.     This  was  a  convex  glass  lens,  between  three 
and  four  feet  in  diameter,   with   a   focal   distance  of 
twelve  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  focal  image  about 
an  inch  and  a  half.     In   order  to  reduce  th-s  in 
the  refracted   rays   were  received  on   a  secon'i 
behind  the  larger  one,  with   a  focal   length   of  ciglit 
inches.      The   large   lens   weighed    160   pounds,   and 
produced  powerful  effects.      Wood,  even   when  we; 
was  burnt    instantly  j    small    pieces    of  metal   wci 
easily    melted  ;  tile,  slate,  delft  ware,   pumice-ston' 
and  talc,  grew  red,  and  then  vitrified;   sulphur,  pitcli, 
and  resin,  were  melted,  even  when  under  water;    the 
ashes    of  wood,  vegetables,  paper,  and    cloth,   were 
converted  into  a  kind  of  glass. 

IlutFon  did  not  confine  himself  to  burning  instru- 
ments actiug  on  the  catoptric,  or  reflecting  principle 
but  he  also  made  some  on  the  dioptric,  or  transmis- 
sive  plan.  He  first  constructed  a  water  lens ;  he 
combined  two  circular  segments  of  a  glass  sphere,  so 
as  to  form  a  lens-shiiped  cavity  to  be  filled  with 
water;  these  gliiss  segments  were  first  moulded  into 
their  proper  shapes,  and  then  regularly  ground  on 
both  sides,  so  that  the  convex  and  concave  sides  were 
exactly  parallel.  The  lens  thus  formed  was  thirty- 
seven  inches  in  diameter;  but  with  all  the  care  th;' 
BuCFon  took  in  the  construction,  he  found  that  Ik. 
could  not  obtain  results  adequate  to  the  labour  be- 
stowed, priiicipiUv  on  account  of  the  small  refractive 
power  of  water. 

Buffon  proposed  to  construct  a  glass  burning  lens, 
with  a  smaller  quantity  of  material  than  that  of 
Tschirnhausen,  although  of  the  same  diameter,  and 
of  greater  power.  In  a  large  lens,  the  thickness  at 
the  centre  is  great,  and  the  absorption  of  the  rays  uf 
light  is  also  great,  lie  therefore  proposed  to  form  a 
lens  of  three  cimccntric  circular  pieces,  or  zones,  rest- 
ing upon  each  other.  Supposing  the  required  lens 
to  be  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter,  this  would  re- 
quire a  central  thickness  of  three  inches,  if  the  lens 
were  one  solid  piece  ;  but  it  might  be  built  up  piece- 
meal tlius:  let  the  central  part  be  a  Ions,  cigli" 
inches  in  diameter,  and  one  inch  thick;  let  this  I; 
inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  circular  zone,  whose  ia- 
tcrnal  and  external  diameters  are  respectively  eight 
and  sixteen  inches ;  lastly,  let  this  zone  be  inserted 
iu  an  outer  one,  whose  diameters  arc  sixteen  and 
twenty-four  inches.  If  the  curvatures  of  all  the  picce^ 
were  ground  to  the  same  radius,  the  solar  rays  would 
be  refracted  to  a  focus  just  as  completely  as  if  the 
lens  were  made  in  one  solid  piece,  while  the  weight  of 
material  would  be  less,  and  the  absorption  of  light 
less.  We  do  not  believe  that  Buffon  actually  con- 
structed a  lens  of  this  kind ;  but  the  suggestion  res! 
on  sound  principles. 

Tlu:  next  lens  we  have  to  record  was  a  modificstton 
of  BufTcMi's  liquid  lens.     M.   Bcrnieres    co:  1, 

for  M.  Trudainc  de  Montigny,  a  leas,  coi.  f 

two  spherical  segments  of  glass,  eight  feet  radius,  and 
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three-quartern  of  an  inch  thick.  When  theiif  were 
placed  vdife  to  edge,  the/  enclosed  a  lcnii-iilia|R-d 
cavity,  t'lmr  teet  iii  diitini'tor,  uixl  nix  und  a  half  iiichcii 
thick  ill  the  middle.  This  cavity  wbh  hlled  witii  ItO 
jiiiilH  ul'i>|>irit  (if  wine  ;  and  u  IfiiH  wu«  thii«  pnidured 
^vliich  wduld  iiii'lt  a  furthiiiK  ia  half  a  iiiiiHite.  The 
tuL'us  was,  however,  very  large,  and,  iti  order  to  con- 
ci-iitrute  it,  the  ruya  were  received  iipun  a  soeoud  lenii, 
by  which  tliey  were  brought  to  such  a  narrow   focus, 

tliut  pieced  uf  forced  iron  were  fused  in  fifteen  seconds), 
and  hardeued  bleel  melted  in  five  minutes.  Its  effect 
un  plalina  was  curiuun  ;  some  grains  of  this  metal 
appeared  to  be  drawn  together,  diminished  in  bulk, 
and  prepared  for  fusion  {  a  little  afterwards,  it  bubbled 
up  and  smoked  ;  all  the  grains  were  united  into  one 
mass,  but  without  fornung  a  spherical  button,  like 
other  melti-d  uietals. 

The  most  powerful  burning  apparatus  ever  made 
was  constructed  by  Mr.  Parker,  a  Loudon  optician, 
about  the  bi'i;inning  of  the  present  century.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  convex  glass  lenses,  connected  together 
by  the  apparatus  represented  in  our  cut.  There  is  u 
•ouical-shuped  frame- work,  at  the  upper  and  broad 
eud  of  which  in  fixed  the  larjjer  of  the  two  lenses,  and 
at  the  lower  end  the  smaller  lens.  The  large  lens 
w«8  double  convex  )  when  fixed  ia  the  frame  it  ex- 
jposed  a  surface  uf  thirty-two  and  a  half  inches ;  it 
y/Wi  three  and  a  quarter  inches  thick  in  the  middle  j 
focal  distance,  six  feet  eight  inches ;  diameter  uf  focus, 
one  inch  ;  and  weight  of  the  lens,  212  pounds.  The 
smaller  lens  exposed  a  clear  surface  of  thirteen  inches 
diameter  when  in  the  frame  ;  it  was  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  tliick  in  the  middle ;  focal  distance,  twenty- 
nine  inches  ;  diameter  of  focus  three-eighths  of  an 
inch;  and  weight  of  the  lens  twenty-one  pounds. 
The  combined  focal  length  of  the  two  lenses  was  five 
feet  three  inches  ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  focus,  half 
an  hich.  The  conical  frame-work  was  intended 
merely  to  keep  the  lenses  in  their  proper  relative 
positions.  A  rack  and  pinion  was  placed  beneath  the 
machine,  so  that  it  could  be  elevated  or  depressed, 
according  to  the  altitude  of  the  sun.  A  little  platform 
or  stage  was  fixed  behind  the  smaller  lens,  and  the 
•tage  was  capable  of  being  so  adjusted,  that  any  sub- 
stance placed  on  it  would  be  precisely  in  the  focus  of 
the  instrument.  With  this  apparatus  experiments 
were  made  before  the  Royal  Society.  Gold,  platina, 
nickel,  and  cast-iron,  were  fused  in  three  seconds  ;  a 
cube  of  steel,  weighing  ten  grains,  melted  in  twelve 
■econds  ;  minerals,  gems,  lavas,  and  bodies  of  similar 
refractory  natures,  were  fused  in  times  varying  from 
■Uteen  to  eighty  seconds.  A  diamond  of  ten  grains, 
when  exposed  to  the  lens  for  thirty  minutes,  was  re- 
liiiced,  by  evaporation,  to  six  grains.  Ten  cut  gar- 
ts  were  taken  from  a  bracelet,   and  exposed  to  the 

:is;   in  a  few  seconds,  they  all  fused  together  into  a 

!  ibular  form.     It    is    remarkable,   as  showing  how 

:  tJe  we  yet  know  of  the  connexion  between  light  and 

.It,  that  although  the  lunar  rays  are   so  beautifully 

.  aai-  and  bright,  not  the  slightest  effect  could  be  pro- 

ihiced  on  a  very  delicate  thermometer,  when  the  lunar 

1  lys  were  concentrated  on  it   by   Parker's   lens.     A 

luiilar  experiment  was  tried  on  the  lunar  rays,  by 
1  and  Tschirnhausen,  but  with  a  similar  want  of 
^  i   though  millions  of  lunar  rays  were  congre- 

ucU   in  one   spot,  no  sensible  heat  could  be  per- 

i  ived. 
Sir  David  Brewster,  thirty  years  ago,  proposed 
many  improvements  in  the  constructing  of  burning 
apparatus,  chiefly  by  combining  transmission  and  re- 
flexion to  produce  joint  effects ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  in  an  optical  point  of  view,  these  sugges- 
tions were  worthy  of  the  distinguished  author.     But 


■o  moch  has  been  done  of  late  yean,  in  ibe  produe- 

tion  of  an  inf  t-      '      •  'v    '     -.ical  mean- 

by  the  oxy-l  thai  it 

probable  dial    ou: 

will  occupy  (o  u\i, 

hitherto.    Tli' 

oxy-hydrogtii 

U^tween  a  »un-diiil  and  a  i; 

the  sun-diul  can  only  be  u>i<  ,^: 

the   bluwpipe  aud  the  chronometer  arc  available  lu 

spite  of  wcaihcr.  ur  of  temperature,  or  of  the  durkuLt* 

oif  night.  
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A  WORK  of  considerable  learning  and  extent  might 
be  written  on  the  application  of  self-acting  maihmery 
to  the  performance  uf  processes  which  at  oue  time 
were  executed  by  the  human  hand,  or  by  animal 
power.  It  is  not  many  years  ago  that  the  turnspit 
was  to  be  met  with  in  every  kitchen,  almost  as  com- 
monly as  the  cook ;  but  now  the  smoke-jack  performs, 
in  a  far  more  effectual  and  less  expensive  manner, 
the  oIKce  which  a  little  boy  or  a  poor  little  dog  once 
held.  Indeed,  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  the 
adoption  of  automatic  machinery  is  the  superiority 
and  regularity  of  the  work  performed  by  it,  compared 
with  the  productions  of  human  or  animal  machines, 
that  have  a  will  of  their  own,  not  always  controllable 
by  a  master's  voice. 

It  appears  that  boys  were  employed  to  turn  the 
spit,  both  before  and  after  dogs  were  trained  to  that 
othcc.  Du  Cange  speaks  of  a  boy-turnsiiit  so  early 
aa  1201.  We  also  meet  with  an  anecdote  uf  Louis 
the  Eleventh,  (about  1460)  to  the  following  effect. 
A  whim  uf  the  monarch  led  him  to  visit  the  royal 
kitchen,  to  see  what  was  going  forward.  He  found  a 
little  boy  turning  the  spit.  The  boy  was  handsome, 
and  his  appearance  so  engaging,  that  the  king  thought 
him  deserving  of  some  belter  ollice  than  the  one  he 
filled.  Louis  accosted  him,  inquired  whence  he 
came,  who  he  was,  and  what  he  earned  by  his  em- 
ployment. The  turnspit,  not  knowing  the  klug,  re- 
plied to  his  queries,  without  the  least enibarrasbineut, 
"  I  am  from  Berny,  my  name  is  Stephen,  and  I  earn 
as  much  as  the  king."  "  What  then  docs  the  king 
earn?"  asked  Louis.  "Ills  expenses,"  replied  Ste- 
phen, "and  I  mine."  The  king,  pleased  with  the 
smartness  uf  the  reply,  promoted  the  turnspit  to  the 
situation  of  groom  of  the  chamber. 

The  employment  of  dogs  as  turnspits  has  given  a 
distinctive  name  to  a  peculiar  class  of  those  aiiiinals. 
The  turnspit  is  described  as  a  spirited,  active,  and 
industrious  kind  of  dog,  once  considered  as  an  indis- 
pensable attendant  on  the  spit,  which,  by  a  peculiar 
contrivance,  and  the  aid  of  its  own  exertions,  it  was 
enabled  to  turn  at  an  even  pace.  The  body  of  this 
animal  is  long,  the  legs  very  short,  and  the  toil  curled 
on  the  back ;  its  usual  colour  is  grayish,  with  black 
spots.  Gmelin  notices  three  varieties  of  this  family 
of  dogs;  one  of  which  has  straight  feet,  another 
curved  feet,  and  the  third  has  the  body  covered  with 
long  curly  hair.  The  terrier  is  the  Ginehniau  Canis 
vertagus. 

The  method  of  teaching  these  dogs  their  duty  wa« 
summary  rather  than  humane.  The  dog  was  put  into 
a  hollow  wheel,  or  drum,  and  a  few  live  coals  with 
him;  thus  situated,  the  poor  animal  could  not  pause 
without   burning  his   legsj    he  therefore  kept   up  • 
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constant  gallop  within  thix  canine  treadmill.  It  will 
be  readily  supposed  that  these  dogs  were  not  much 
attached  to  their  profession;  for,  setting  aside  the  un- 
pleasant associations  connected  with  their  apprentice- 
•hip,  it  vias  hard  work  to  run  in  a  wheel  tor  two  or 
thiT«  hours,  turning  a  piece  of  meal  douhle  or  treble 
their  own  weight. 

Many  ilr.ill  occurrences  are  connected  with  canine 
turnspits;  we  select  one  which  took  place  at  Bath 
many  years  ago.  It  is  related  that  a  party  of  wags 
,  hired  the  chairmen,  on  one  particular  night,  to  carry 
off  all  the  turu.ipits  in  the  town,  and  lock  them  up  till 
the  following  evening.  This  was  done;  and  next  day 
niultitudcs  of  cooks  were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets; — 
"  Pray  have  you  seen  my  Toby?"  says  one.  "  Why," 
Wpliea  the  other,  "  I  was  coming  to  ask  you  if  you 
had  seen  our  Chloe;"  when  up  comes  a  third  inquir- 
ing for  "  her  Pompey."  There  was  no  roast  meat  in 
Bath  that  day;  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  per- 
plexity on  the  one  hand,  and  amusement  on  the 
other. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  anecdote,  that  the  turn- 
spits were  under  the  especial  protection  of  the  cook.«. 
The  introduction  of  the  smoke-jack  has  ha|)pily  su- 
perseded the  use  of  dogs ;  and  modern  cooks  have 
transferred  their  affection  to  the  cat,  which,  compared 
with  its  canine  predecessor,  docs,  indeed,  enjoy  a 
sinecure. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  smoke-jack  acts  may 
be  shown  by  an  easy  experiment.  Upon  a  flat  disk 
of  thin  pasteboard  describe  the  spiral,  as  in  fig.  1 ; 
let  this  be  cut  out,  and  extended,  by  raising  the  centre 
above  the  first  revolution.  Make  a  small  indentation 
in  the  centre  of  the  spiral,  and  then  poise  it  on  the 
point  of  a  wire,  as  in  fig.  2.  If  the  apparatus  be 
placed  on  a  warm  stove,  or  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or 
candle  be  applied  below  it,  the  spiral  will  turn  round, 
apparently  without  any  cause,  and  continue  to  spin 
with  considerable  velocity.  The  cause,  however,  is 
the  air,  which,  beiug  rarefied  by  the  presence  of  a 
heated  body,  ascends,  and  thus  produces  a  current 
which  propels  the  spiral. 


Fl(.  L 
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Upon  this  principle  is  the  mechanism  of  the  smoke- 
jack  constructed,  as  represented  in  fig.  3.  A  number 
of  vanes  of  thin  sheet-iron  are  arranged  in  a  circle, 
but  they  are  all  set  obliquely.  When  a  fire  is  lighted 
below,  the  air  of  the  chimney  becomes  rarefied,  as- 
cends, and  creates  a  partial  vacuum  :  fresh  air  pours 
in,  and,  by  the  construction  of  the  fire-place,  the 
greater  part  of  it  must  pass  through  the  burning  fuel. 
This  gives  to  the  "  draught"  of  air  in  the  chimney  a 
considerable  ascensive  force,  which  force  is  greater  in 
proportion  as  the  chimney  is  tall ;  the  ascending  air, 
therefore,  striking  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  inclined 
vanes,  causes  the  spindle,  to  which  they  are  attached, 
t<t  rotate,  and  this  motion  is  communicated  to  the 
spit  by  means  of  a  small  bevelled  wheel  which  works 
into  another  small  wheel,  placed  upon  a  horizontal 
axis,  with  a  screw  cut  upon  the  other  end  of  it;  this 


screw  works  into  a  wheel  on  the  axis  of  the  pulley 
that  turns  the  spit,  and  the  latter  is  thus  curried 
slowly  round.  The  vanes  should  be  placed  in  the 
narrow  part  of  the  chimney,  where  the  motion  of  the 
smoke  and  heated  air  is  swiftest :  the  vanes  should 
also  occupy  nearly  the  whole  horizontal  space  of  the 
chimney,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  current  may 
be  intercepted. 

Another  form  of  kitchen-jack  is  shown  in  fig.  4,  in 
which  the  descent  of  a  heavy  weight  is  the  moving 
power.  In  this  machine  a  line,  or  chain,  of  con- 
siderable length,  is  coiled  round  a  central  barrel :  the 
other  end  of  this  line  is  passed  over  pulleys,  which 
are  usually  situated  outside  the  house,  so  as  to  allow 
a  greater  range  for  the  weight.  A  pulley  is  attached 
to  the  spindle  of  the  central  barrel,  and  another  is 
attached  to  the  spit,  and  both  pulleys  are  connected 
by  means  of  an  endless  chain.  The  sus|)ended  weight, 
in  descending  very  slowly,  uncoils  the  line  by  turning 
the  barrel  round,  and  thus  the  spit  is  made  to  re- 
volve. To  ensure  an  equable  motion,  and  to  get  rid 
of  those  jerks  and  irregular  revolutions  which  arise 
from  the  unequal  spitting  of  the  meat,  a  toothed 
wheel  is  placed  on  the  axis  of  the  barrel:  the  teeth 
work  in  a  double-threaded  screw,  placed  upon  the 
spindle  of  a  horizontal  fly-wheel,  which,  rotating  with 
considerable  velocity,  prevents  any  irregularity  in  the 
motion  of  the  barrel.  The  weight  is  wound  up  by 
means  of  a  key,  which  fits  on  to  the  projecting  square 
end  of  the  spindle  of  the  barrel. 


The  tree  of  knowledge  ■>  grafted  upon  the  tree  of  life;  and 
that  fruit  which  lirou)flU  the  fear  of  death  into  the  world, 
budding  on  an  imtuorlal  stock,  becomes  the  fruit  of  the 
promise  of  immortality. — Sik  Humphrey  Davy. 

TiiK  affections  imply  a  spirit  of  seir-sacriflcc,  and  often  our 
virtues,  like  our  children,  arc  endeared  to  us  by  what  wa 
suffer  for  them. Shakpe. 


Tii«  wheal,  altliotiph  it  lies  nwliile  in  earth, 

And  seemctli  lust,  coiibiimes  not  quite  aways 
IJut  from  that  womb  roccivi>8  another  hirtli. 

And  with  additiuus  risoth  from  the  clay. 
Much  more  shall  man  revive,  whose  worth  is  more  ; 

For  Death,  wlio  from  our  ilioss  will  us  refine, 
Unto  that  other  life  b<>comc«  the  door, 

Where  we  in  immortality  shall  shioo. Wither. 


Gbnuink  praise,  like  all  other  species  of  truth,  is  known  by 
its  bearing  full  investigation:  it  is  what  the  Ktver  is  happy 
that  he  can  justly  bestow,  and  the  receiver  roiiscious  thul  he 
may  boldly  accept ;  but  adulation  must  ever  \>c  afraid  of 
inquiry,  and  must  to  their  decrees  of  moral  sensibility 

lie  shame  to  him,  tliat  gives  and  him  that  takes. 

Crabrk. 
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0.    SARACENIC    ARCHITECTURE. 
WHRy  Constantme.  in  a  d.  328.  founded  the  city  of  Con 
.  Knt.nople.  he  enricl.ed   it  with   the  treasuresof  Rome 
a      that  oouM  he  removed  was  taken   from  tho"itnperiai 
whL   .K         "  '"'  """■  '■"''''»'•     At  a  suhsequont  pen^I 
*W   every  ^^^^'T  "'  .^""*"'"''"°    ""''•ve'd    frofn     he 
city   o>cry   valuahle   specimen  of  art.  (which    \laric   hnH 

Ciu/S^ncT'""'^  f  """^^   ho  loLied  seS'sh';, 

ors.cdy,    the  commander  was  killed,  and  the  Saracens. 

Alexaidrr""""'  °'  ""  """"^y-  '""'''■1  «'-- ^i^'sto 

the^r''ni^rr''l'"'  ^"?''«"i'^'  or  Moonsh  architecture  is  ano- 
of  r^.1  ;n  "  "^  'i"-'  '"'""''  ='''«»''y  °""1«  of 'he  influent, 
was  diffu"  d'?;:;  "^'^r'^'^;  The  religion  of  Mohammel 
«cal  ie,"ty  "'"  '"J"« 'o  the  Nile,  by  Arabs,  whose  fana- 

own  the  .W  'i''^""'^''  **"■■''   ••»"   "ho  n-fused  to 

^"ined  ami  ;;r  °  '^'  '^"""-  '^^''  "'""^"  !«""  had 
io  enfeM.?  K^  "'"'"  "Countries,  once  subject  o  it,  were 
»o  enfeebled  by  luxury  or  misrule,  as  to  fall  easily  under 
Iht- dominion  of  the  arch  impostor 'and  his  tmm^dia'.e  "uc 

Vol  xvV"'     '  '"''*  ^^""^  ^*"'"'  •"">  Bgyptwere 


»er«  ae- 
d  hya 

.....f  of  the 
^  were  esfa- 
'.iiematics,  ia 


totally  subdue.  ;  more  than  four  thousand  Christian  ehorelm 
we  e  destroyed,  and  rude  shrines,  called  maschiarh^^ 
wards  mosques,  were  substituted.  But  as  .ho  rrliKion  o^ 
Mohammed  became  more  securely  settU-' 
quired  a  love  of  luxury  and  splendour 
taste  for  learning  and  the  arts  of  life.  T 
Greeks  was  translated  into  Arabic, 
bhshed  for  the  study  of  science,  cs'i, 
which  the  Arabians  Rreatlv  excclle<i. 

Thus  while  Europe  was  involved  in  darkness,— while  th« 
Hide  tnbes  of  the  north  subjected  the  faireT,^r<ion  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  devastation  and  ruin.-the  A'Tablnn.  U„ 
adyancinK  >n  civilization,  and  obtnining  that  efficiency  id 
brat^         '"'"*  •■"*  ""■•  "•*'''•  °""^^  "'^°>  '°  'o"8  cele- 

The  earlier  style  of  the  Saracenic  architecture  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  which  prevaile.1  in  lb-  R.,.,...np  ^n,. 
pire.     It  IS  probable  that  the  cupolas  of  t!  build- 

ings were  susgested  bythoseof  Sancia  S.  .  milar 

structures ;  and  the  columns  which  thev  -.f  not 

actually  taken  from  cxistinf;  Roman  strii.  ■-  rud« 

imitations    f  them.     But  as  they  advanced  m  scjonco  and 
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■,  lU.U    MM,'  \Mi;iii.  v»ill     Ui    (111! 

.orvvur  MulianiuicLlan  doDiuioii 


1 


lifiTK.    il.rl     l\     :; 

|>re*ciit  (lay,  is  l^ 
|ir*VKiU. 

Sartr«nia  architertuK  it  (insularly  lipht  and  fantaUic 
y<-  .:1<-!  »:i;i  L-rn,-.'  uri.l  f|(<i;aiirc.  It  ii  uxce«(liii|;ly  (llf- 
*"■  '.  '>f  tlial  riulIrM  vuriely  urform 

"  Their  column*  arc  »li!iider«Dil 

m-<l,   and   ar«  emploTcd   ({enerally  to  sU|iport 
the  iihan<  arr  »h.iri  and  ibiu  ;  plain,  or  orna- 
mcuicJ  wi:hlMie»in  p  ir  or  tpiral  ({roo»et:  tlio 

eapiiaUari'  either  imit..i  .  Greriati  onlerj,  or  formed 

of  foliage  variously  di«p  m' i.  auJ  crowned  with  a  plain  aba- 
«"ua.  In  Saracenic  arrhitoclure  wc  always  find  large  nuiu- 
bers  of  these  columns,  either  cluttered  or  in  row*. 

The  Arabians  are  also  celebraled  for  their  archefc  of 
which  throe  sorts  wen-  .....' .....| ;  vii  ,  the  cretctnt,  or 
horse-shoo  anli,  the  r  -  -i,d  the  cuspid  arch. 

The  first  form  of  arci.       .  .ir  to  Mohumniod.in  archi- 

tecture. The  crescent  is  the  symbol  of  the  Mohaiuiuedaii 
faith,  as  the  cross  is  of  theChrisliaii;and  its  furni  is  said  to 
bale  been  first  inlroduced  in  architecture  by  Muaria  in  liia 
new  capital  of  Damascus.  It  was  called  the  sacred  arch, 
and  was  splendidly  adorned  with  sculpture;  it  formed  the 
usual  entrance  of  mostjuea.  This  arch  may  be  considered 
•»  the  r.    "      '    "    ictivo  feature  of  the  Saracenic  style. 

The   :  I   was  simply  au  imitation  of  that  of  the 

Romaiu.  .,,..,  ,iL,ut  to  have  been  used  indiscriminately  by 
the  Arabians. 

Tlie  cuspid  arch  "n,.  f,,,  ,,,..,1  by  tegmenta  of  circles,  meet- 
ini;  in  a  point  at  i 

As  the  religion  mcd  forbade  the  representation 

of  animals*,  the  ornaments  of  thu  Arabians  consisted  of 
coloured  plaxed  tiles  and  mosaics,  which  were  employed  in 
•  fanciful  yet  tasteful  manner,  in  adorning  their  apart- 
ments: otQer  ornaments  were  made  to  consist  of  texts  of 
the  Koran,  inlaid  in  the  form  of  mosaics,  and  often  adorned 
with  precious  stones ;  of  planU,  stalks,  and  foliage  grace- 
fully entwine  '  '  i  or  formed  in  highly  relieved 
ttucco.    Ihf                           Moorish  edifices  are  very  much 

''O"" '  '     "''  »"ii.'ii-^  '    '  '  1  all  over 

wi:  .!s.     The  a, 

by  -M   tian  conqui.,.-.- 

tion  that  the   idea  of  thus 
been     ilc:i\,d    from    the    li. 
"(   '  temples.      Kru  j 

*f>'  1  ornaments  has  ..  i    .i,es^u6  ot 

Murcs^ut,  applicable  to  all  urnamenta  of  a  fanuttio  cha- 
racter. 

Another  ipeciea  of  ornament,  called /rc<-uior*,  is  also 
prevalent  in  Arabian  architecture.  It  is  said  to  baveori^i- 
naled  with  til'    "  -.  as  a  sort  of  screen  capable  of  ad- 

mitting air  i.  'iid  excluding  the  direct  rays  of  the 

sun.  This  fon.,  u,  umoment  adtuilled  of  a  groat  display  of 
elegant  tante. 

Corbelling  has  also  been  referred  to  the  game  style  :  but 
it*  origin  is  very  doubtful.  Corbels  are  projeiiioii*  from  a 
wall,  intended  for  the  support  of  any  object  The  Arabians 
used  them  most  in  their  castles,  to  support  a  projecting 
parapet,  in  the  floor  of  which  were  perpendicular  holes, 
called  machicolationrt,  whence  the  besie(,'ed  could,  under 
cover,  dart  missiles,  and  pour  down  mclud  pitch,  and  other 
destructive  materials,  on  ths  besiegers  who  should  attempt 
to  srale  the  walls. 

We  see  the  Arabian  stylo  well  displayed  in  the  numerous 
ma«(|ues,  tombs,  aud  maukolcuins  of  tho  Mohammedan 
I*''- '""  *'"■  ™o»l  prominent  feature*  of  which  are  the 
y  "  »'"'  eiicrtliiig  minarets.     The  latter  are 

»g'  -    turret*,  riv:   •  '    -'    :,bovo  the  other  parts  of 

Um  buiiuiug.  and  lurn,,,  .,pper  parts  with  projecl- 

lU    galWrMM,  where  iIh:    .,. ^.u    to   prayer*.     The 

Bgura  «  p.  2i3  represents  this  act,  as  also  some  of  the 
broadM  features  of  Arabian  archiu-clure.  We  may  aUo 
refer  to  the  desonption  of  the  Moorish  palace  of  Alhambra, 
WAq,  MagoMsssM,  VoL  I.,  p.  JU,)  as  afferding  some 
Idea  of  the  splendour  of  Saracenic  architecture. 

•Ahoul  the  ttoih  ceotary,  bowsvei.  the  cslipbs  introduced  scnlp. 
t«j»d  animsli.  luch  sslioas,  infios,  kc.  iHpiiarUiig  column*,  aud 
a*Bniu>(  louauios.  ' 

-iJ""*  r""'    '«•«''"'«  ''»■  l*«  »»«•«  of  a  LaUa  and  a  Greek 
vera,  aspire*  oar -•»««•. 


1  erected 

suppo»i- 

ist  have 

ibhiuents 

uiicu   of 


7.      THB    8I00ND    CHRISTIAN    KKA. 

:^         ■  .^sht 

i  •■*"  ifc  l^iiininciB,  dy*<t 

In  Ihr  •     .;,j  light. 

W«n,  .       .  .lie, 

\V  huc'ci  >«  ue,  lUit  iSu)     )iuiii>eUc«  uoseea-^ 

Inibus  your  pnMin*l>tr«  with  •ulciiin  •liveu, 

SkitiK  un,  until  yc  fade  wiit'  .   < MiKht! 

Itut,  from  thf  srins  ofsiK  :     -  <>  list 

The  niuiic  buretelh  into  m 
Tht  Doles  luiuri»l»— «»«ry  tU>hv  ik  kiued 
Ity  wuDcl,  ur  (host  ofsouud,  in  maiy  ttrifol 
Hrait-iliiilhnf  ititias  :  that  cast  before  tliecys 
Uf  th*  devout  a  veil  or  ecsWcy ) 

Iheydrijint  riv  1  of  i  (xriihable  home 
^  I'o  1-  'd.     B*  min«  in  hours  of  f*ar 

Orjtoi.  „-t.  to  »e«k  »  lefuje  here  ; 

Or  thruij^M  ...t  «...••  of  Westinioktcr  to  roam  ; 
WfatK  bubbles  burst,  sod  (ully'i  danciuK  fusm 
Melts,  if  it  rrosi  tht  ihrMhold  ;  where  tbe  wreatk 
Ofiwe-'       .   '.  .  tps  i  or  let  my  path 

1««J  1'       '     ■  -    wboii«sky-li(hldos»e 

H«ih  1;,        ,     ;      .  Jsiiug  art 

lufisily't  eiubisce  ;  whuee  (Utrdiao  crest, 
'i  hs  silent  cross,  amoDf  the  sUrs  shall  spread 
A<  now,  when  ahc  hu  .iUo  k«u  lier  breast 
Filled  with  merneiit<4,  kittiits  wrtit  its  past. 
Of  grateful  tlu|lsud'(otertloHrin|  desd. 


WoBOSWORTa. 


DtTRiifc  the  middle  agea,  when  intercourse  between  distant 
nations,  and  even  between  neighbouring  states,  was  un- 
certain and  difficult;  when  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and 
the  arts  of  civilued  life  wore  almost  in  a  torpid  state;  when 
improvement*  were  slowly  introduced,  and  carelessly  re- 
ceived. It  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  that  architecture 
became  more  wiilcly  diffused,  at  the  *ame  time  that  i| 
presented  a  gr<  '  nnity  of  feature,  than  has  been  tlw 

case  in    any  s..  .  and  apparently  mora  favourahi* 

period.  And  nut  only  did  there  exist  a  striking  robcmblanog 
to  each  other  in  all  the  buildings  of  that  date,  however  di»> 
tant  the  countries  ill  w'  '  '  v  were  constructed,  but  their 
was  also  a  rapid  adui  :  «  forms  and  combinations  :  14. 

that,  whenever  a  vunau  >ii  ui  stylo  occurred  in  any  parti- 
cular spot,  the  knowledge  and  imitation  of  it  were  speedily 
found  to  prevail  in  places  the  most  remote ;  and  even  such 
buildings  as  had  been  commenced  according  to  some  other 
style  ware  altered  and  fashioned  in  accordance  with  the 
new  mode. 

To  account  for  this  remarkable  fact,  wo  may  observe  thuf, 
al  the  period  of  which  we   are  speaking,  when  the  lav  p 
tion  of  the  community  was  engaged  in  constant  warfare  «: 
devastation,  the  only  safe  places  of  retreat  where  induaii 
might  be  emploved,  and  the  arts  might  be  exercised,  wc. 
the  churches  and  convents.     Th«  study  of  arohitccluro  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  raemhors  of  religious  eumniunities  ; 
and   at   that  time  also,  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  architect 
had  scarcely  any  other  object  than  the  erection  and  orna- 
ment of  sacred  edifices:    hence  we  may  trace,  in  the  inter- 
course maintained  between  the  diflereiil  monasteries,  and  in 
the  frt'ijuent  journeys  performed  by  monks,  on  the  concern* 
of  iheir  variou*  orders,  tho  moans  by  which  a  knowledge  of 
architecture,  and  of  the  variations  introduced  therein  from 
time  to  time,   might   be   transmitted   from  one  country  to 
another,  and  acted  upon  in  the  manner  before  mentioned. 
But  another,  and  more  universally  prevailing  cause  for  tb« 
similarity   of  architectural  building*  at  that  (loriod.  seem* 
to  be  the  awakening  of  Lomhardy  and  the  m  ,;r 

atates  of  Italy  to  trade,  commerce,  and  indepei  1 

tho  formation    among    their   citizens   of    '  0 

corporations,  or  guilds,  possessed  of  the  ox  ,; 

of  exercising   their   peculi--    •""i-    »ir   j.  ..u*.      iSut 

only  mere  mechanical  em:  ;.      r  of  a  more 

intellectual  nature,   were   ^ 1   ii   liic   ^juckles   and 

restrictions  of  these  guilds,  and  were  only  to  be  entered  on 
by  a  hard  and  severe  apprenticeship. 

When  Lombardy  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  it* 
kings  and  queens  were  emulous  of  filling  iheir  doiumiont 
with  churches  and  monasteries :  thu*  were  calle<l  into 
full  activity  the  talents  and  resource*  of  the  coiujiany  of 
builder*,  who  had  associated  themselves  into  similar  l>  '  ^ 
to  those  just  described,  and  who,  after  passing  the  dit)  '  1 
fixed  stages  of  apprenticeship,  were  ri'ceivcd  n 
and  entitled  to  exercise  their  profuiiiiions  as 
"-    ■  '  ■■'  -•lasons."     But  Lombardy  its  >lf  c-'l  : 

t  for  these  rompaiiios.or  wake  I  ' 

^-■^^.  . —  important  benefit  to  them:  anu;....  ., ^  -at 
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.eeorilingly  wuftht  by  them,  in-l  in  the  north  of  Kuropc, 
whero  ihu  ((ruiluul  »|>rca<l  of  ( 
•poniliiiK  iiuuil  fur  McruU  cihli< 

tluii    wliicll   hud   huKUII  tu   hill   IUliu    tu    lUca'   iialnu   laiil. 
EnJuwuil  liy  till)   I'upu  with  pvtuliar  ri^hl*  aiiil  prn  ik'^i-a, 
the  maitonio  u-  •  •       •        .1  Iroiu 

oouiUr>  to  coui  "CO  of 

I  tlieir  labour,   iii'miuiui,;;   .i.m-u  .i.u.i,   1...1II  > ....  ..•n{  into 

|eoiii|)ulilioii  wiih  tlifiii,  »U(1  clumiiut;  untiru  vwinpuuii 
[from  iho  lu*«  and  stiiiulo*  of  tlio  r..ni.ii..»  m  mI,,!.  ih.  ir 
[•«rvici.-ii  wuru  rui|iiirui|.  Whutliur  t 
lof  thvir  ovri)  iiciDrd  to  huvk  ui|iplo\  n. 
Ithey  wi-ro  cull()<I  ihilhvr  by  niiaoiununuit  who  Imd  prtttcdvd 
■•lid  prvpttiud  ihu  wuy  lor  them,  they  weru  uUvuyii  hciidvd 
fby  It  (diiitl'  aurwsor,  who  governed  the  vholu  purty,  uiid 
Ippoiiiivd  uiiu  man  out  ui'  uvury  ten,  under  thu  iiaiou  of 
''uur.lun  '  til  overlook  the  nine  ollient  in  their  vtork. 

ThiiH  did   the   urchileclA  of  ull  lliu  kaorod  L>diflci!«  dorlva 
their  knowlcd;:u  from  llio  ituniu  tuui 
of  the  tamo  central  nchuol:  ami  thu^ 

Wine  inexplicuble  fact  »r  ihe  kimiluru\  m  <  ..u^ii  uruiiu  ju 
huildiiigii  the  nio>t  leinolu  Iroiu  e.ich  olhcr.  und  which  arc 
known  to  liu\e  been  eretlud  ulinont  tiinullaneuusl)  :  hence 
aUo  the  rupidiiy  wiih  which  chuii|{es  in  ihu  btylu  nl  urchitei.- 
tuio  Here  uilupiud  in  dilTerviil  countries  more  or  le:>ii  dittunt 
IriMii  eucli  other.  So  numeruun  ut  leiiKlh  weru  the  niasonic 
coinpunicH,  that  many  weru  Ircqueiilly  neekiiiK  to  urocl 
reliKiuus  edilices  in  llie  same  country;  whilu  !iueinul»iiii  were 
the>  urdisiinclion  in  their  art;  sodevutu<l  in  ths  employmeiil 
of  tlieir  ruculliesoii  that  Mii^le  study,  tlial,  ililhcull  und  <xjm- 
plicated  as  their  «ul  jecl  wos,  ihcy  were  enabled  to  alt^iin  an 
eminence,  and  to  udvuiicu  the  url  to  a  de);rce  of  perfection, 
which  would  lie  to  us  altoKCilier  pant  beliel,  ilid  iiul  the  result 
of  their  labours,  in  many  cases,  remain  to  prove  '.heir  ex- 
truurdin.iry  skill.  For  the  purpose  of  securing;  to  tliemsehcH 
all  the  benefits  of  their  crul'l.  the  corporate  bodies  of  free 
and  accepted  masons  are  foun.l  to  have  Kuurded  with 
peculiar  euro  tlie  knowled;(e  which  they  hud  themselves 
attained:  gradually  reveulin||(  it  under  oaths  of  profound 
■eeieey  to  thusu  who  wished  lo  become  members  of  their 
conimunity,  and  makin^  it  u  perfect  mystery  tu  the  public 
■t  lurt;o.  It  appeuri,  ulso,  that  they  cither  closely  con- 
cealed, or  even  destroyed  the  calculations  and  working 
pUns  which  they  must  have  had  to  aid  them  in  thvir 
laliours:  to  that  they  have  left  few  traces  of  the  skill  by 
wh  cb  they  performed  ilieir  admirable  worki. 

On  the  diminution  of  pupal  inlluenco  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  on  the  increase  of  leurnin);  and  indiwtry 
amoii);  ilie  inhabitants,  the  jealousy  ol  the  native  so\erei);iis 
was  awakened  at  the  mirusiun  of  budies  of  foreigners, 
|K>sscssiii)(  privileges  us  wide,  und  rights  as  exclusive,  as 
weru  thu.se  of  the  Ireemusoiis.  The  support  derived  by 
ihrso  comjianies  from  the  papal  see,  beiii);  also  more  pre- 
carious, they  (iruduuily  be^an  to  decline:  so  iliul,  in  conse- 
quence, in  some  places  tlic)  dissolved  their  eomtuunilics; 
111  other*  they  weru  expelled;  until  at  last  they  ceased 
allouelher  to  liillow  tlieir  prulessiun,  and  nothing  remaine.l 
of  this  mice  powerful  bwly  but  an  empty  name  and  formu- 
lary, which  uiliers  have  adopted  and  appropriated  to  their 
oo'U  use  for  tliu  coiiceulnieiil  of  pursuits,  which,  if  not 
positively  buiieruiiil,  are  ul  least  innoxious  to  the  world. 

The  priyress  of  architecture  was  lor  a  while  suspended 
on  the  u|>proacU  of  the  thousundih  year  after  tbc  birth  of  our 
Sauour,  owing  tu  lliu  very  prevalent  idea  thut  that  would 
be  the  period  of  his  reappearance,  und  of  the  destruction 
of  the  ulube.  U  was  imt  until  ihe  time  hud  passed  by,  and 
nieu  beuuii  to  recover  from  their  fright  und  torpor,  that 
they  could  apply  tliemsehes  to  ihe  repair  of  their  ehurrhe* 
and  monasierics,  or  lo  the  curapletuxi  of  those  which  hud 
been  left  neuleeled  at  thu  jieriiid  of  general  dismuy.  But, 
•nbhe<|ueiiily  lo  tins,  wu  find  the  number  of  churches 
rapidl)  iucieasini;.  und  many  a  stately  pile  may  be  traced 
as  llie  wink  of  the  urcliitects  of  that  century.  The  Crusades 
too.  wbich  endued  in  Uss  than  a  century  alter  thu  bygone 
tDilleiiiuiu,  itreutly  increusiil  thu  revenues  of  the  cburcb, 
and  were  in  consequence  the  means  of  augmenting  the 
number  of  religi.ius  cililices  in  every  Christian  country. 
At  the  same  period  an  improvement  took  place  in  civil 
andnei-iure.  Tlie  nobles  who  were  bound  to  the  Holy 
Land  ulleu  sold  privileges  and  enfraiichisemenis  to  the 
oilies  under  their  ciiiiriil ;  uml  this  producing  an  increase  of 
Wealth  und   ml  .-  lu  the  citizen-.  .11 

to  want,  und  lu  ices  for  civil  puii 

often  exieiisivu  ami    m.^niflceul.     In   LoauMrji,  a^.  1   in 
Um  uUea  of  llie  Adiiauc,  w«i'«  neeu  the  &i»t  luafnilicent 


town  hnIN;    and  later  we  may  lr«et  there  in  Germany. 
we  find    I  'vd  in  Uel)(iuin,  Biuifc*. 

urp,  and  A 

\\  ■•  ■[  i   i.ut  find  tliui 
were  by  the  papal  nuit 
evor  find  O'l         '     " 
that  the  re^ 

lned.111    |M)Wl 

niasoiis,  lur  i 

I.,  ].,■.■  1,  ,,■ 


vfus  nut  until  the  Cai 
riority  in  that  country,  i 
began  to  prevail. 

NVo  have  iilreudy  atat«d  that  the  intr<wlnrtion  of  the  erch 

w.i  ■  ■        ■ 


..K-a 

pie- 

,f  a 

.  ,  of 

thi,  ,,.. '' ■• 

groins  were 

character  111  i ,  .     _ 

tu  consider  arose  Irom  tbo  various  loudet  of  arrangiiiy  uiw 
system  of  arches. 

The  st)le  of  building  which  prevailed  in  Europe  from  ibo 
fall  of  thu  Roman  empiru  idl  the  sixteeiiih  century,  and 
winch  is  marked  by  thu  consistent  n  of  the  pointed 

arch,  has  been  classed  under  the  .  me  of  uuthic 

AKCHimCTUKii.    This  name  has  iiccn  '  * 

incorrect,  and  as  convening  an  erroneu 
and  invcntiun  of  the  st)le  to  which  it  i-  .  ^.i .   >v'>, 

however  ill  chosen  the  epithet  may  be,  L-untemp- 

luous  the  sense  in  which  it  wasoriL'm  •  i..-  ...1  •.. 

of  it  has  become  so  cunHrmed  thr 
and  it  is  also  now  sn  diiticult  to  fi       .  .,    .  . 

tion.  that  it  ~  -L'ther  useless  to  utleiupl  lu  explode 

it     "Then;!  .if  the  middle  ages, '  uml  "Cbrisiiun 

urchiteeture,    Uu>o  been  suggested  us  luorf  e  of 

the  atylu  in  question ;  but  butli  these  terms  ur  jide, 

and  involve  some  degree  of  crrcr.  Perhaps  "  ruaiied 
Architecturo"  may  be  considered  the  least  exceptionable 
term,  and  may  be  used  syaouymotuly  with  the  word 
"  Gothic." 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  place  before  our  readers  a 
few,  out  of  the  many  theoiies  which  have  been  slarieil  as 
to  the  origin  of  (lointed  architecture — it.....ri.-  .  i,i,l  »liicli, 
as  it  has  lieen  said,  it  is  as  easy  to  fiinl  >  lo  arrive 

at  the  truth.     "  Sir  Christopher  Wren  «    ■  ...m."  sav* 

his  sun,  "that  wbat  we  now  vulgarly  call  tlieUuiliic,  oui^t 
properly  and  truly  to  be  nameil  ihu  Saracenic  areliiteciora 
relined  by  the  Christians,  which  Qrst  of  all  began  in  Ihe 
East,  sf'ter  the  fall  of  thu  Greek  empire,  by  the  prodigious 
success  of  thoko  people  thai  urlhered  to  Mahomet's  doctniiCt 
who  out  of  zeal  tu  tins  ruli^ion  built  iuos(|ues,  caravanserais, 
and  sepulidires,  wbercver  they  came.  These  ihey  contrived 
of  a  round  lurm.  because  they  wunid  not  imitate  the  Chris- 
tiuii  figure  of  u  cross,  nor  the  old  Greek  manner,  wh.cli  they 
thought  to  be  idolatrous,  and  lor  that  reason  all  sculpture 
liecaiiie  offensive  to  lliuui.  They  then  fell  iniou  new  woile 
of  their  own  invenlion.  The  quarries  of  great  maible  by 
which  the  vanquished  nations  of  S)ria.  K_-vpt,  and  all  tb« 
Eart  had  been  supplied  for  columns,  ail  .ml  great 

stones,  \»ero   now  deserted.     The  Sar;i,  :»re.  were 

necessitated  to  adapt  their  architecture  tu  sucU  materials, 
wbetlier  marble  or  freestone,  as  every  country  readily 
afforded.     They  tliuugii'       '  .    '   '  ^    im- 

pertinent, and  might  >  ^ind 

form  for  mosques,  ilio  leea 

with  grace  enough.     T  'vlio 

h;\.!   I ''■••-■    .i.  .1..  i  . -iller- 

».,  >t,  and  tliey  retiiicd  upun 

H   ,_ ,      ,    :  ^  I    in    buililiiig    cliuulie*.' 

Lord  Abertieen  supports  Wren  in  this  theory,  and  says. 
•'  If  a  line  lie  drawn  Iroiu  the  north  of  the  Eii\i"e  tlmuigU 
Constantinople  to  Egypt,  we  shall  discover  11,  utry 

to  thu  easlwurd  of  this  boundary   l'rci|iieni  i  ihe 

pointed  arcb.  accompanied  wiih  the  si. 
Gothic  architecture  :  in  Asia  Minor,  S. 
from  the  nei_'  '  "_ 

of  Tartary  ;  .  ,  „f 

whole  extent   01   iinn... -.•  ■  ^  •-••  —   •■■-    •-  „,i.,kU  «a 

CUma.    11  IS  true  that  we  a«  for  tb.  m-^^«  '^'-^  "^ 
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Min  the  precise  ditM  of  \\  nut;  but  ihu  is 

'Iilv  nut  ven'  importiiit,  it  ;  .  leiit  to  »taie  tlio 

■<(  their  rotnparalive  antiquity,  uhicli,  jxinrd  la  the  vakt 
-urn  orili«>  ti)li>,  ■ppran  adequate  to  juKlify  our  ruii- 
;;  then  the  univeriial  prevalenrp  of  thii 
I,  which  it  Mtitrurlorily  arrouiitpd   for  by 


M-   revolutions  and 
rion  in  thai   part  ul 


effected  by  the 
.  It  can  acarcely 
...  ul'  its  havini;  been 
~  further  to  refute  the 
1  ...u  -.-„.-.  uf  the  »tyle  to  the  in- 

vention of  Kntfliiih  artmt*. ' 

Gray,  the  p<>ct,  who  patiently  (tudied  both  eattcm  and 
weitlern  arrhilrclure.  mniiilain*  an  opposite  opinion.  He 
iraret  tlie  di-ri\atiun  of  ihf  Moorish  fruni  the  Grecian,  but 
will  not  admit  the  iilea  that  the  Gothic  was  a  ropy  of  the 
Moonth.  "That  the  Gothic  manner  is  the  Saracen  or 
Moorith,"  he  sa)t,  "we  have  (he  preat  authority  of  Sir 
Chritlopher  Wren's  opinion ;  and  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking 
it  undoubtedly  wrunt;.  The  julares  in  Spain  I  never  saw 
but  in  desrription,  which  pives  us  little  or  no  idea  uf  things; 
but  the  do(;e's  palace  at  Venice  I  have  seen,  which  is  in 
the  arabe>que  manner;  and  the  houses  in  Barhary  may  he 
»ecn  in  Dr.  Shaw's  book,  not  to  mention  abundance  of 
other  eastern  buildings  in  Turkey,  Persia,  &c.,  which 
we  have  views  of,  and  they  seem  plainly  to  be  corruptions 
of  the  Gieek  architecture,  broke  into  little  parts  indeed,  and 
covered  with  little  ornaments,  but  in  a  taste  very  disliilKUish- 
able  from  that  which  we  call  Gothic.  There  is  one  thing 
which  runs  ihrou^h  the  Moorish  buildings,  that  an  imitator 
wool. I  certainly  liaie  been  first  struck  with,  and  would  have 
tried  lo  copy,  and  that  is  the  cupolas,  which  cover  every- 
thing.— baihs,  apartments,  and  even  kitchens  ;  vet  whoever 
saw  a  Gothic  cupulu  ?  It  is  a  thing  plainly  of  Greek  origin. 
I  do  not  see  anything  but  the  slender  spires  which  serve 
fur  ste>*pleK.  which  may  perhaps  l>e  borrowed  from  the 
Saracen  minarets  on  their  mo>ques." 

The  very  different  theory  which  supposes  the  Gothic  to 
be  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Grecian  stvie  was  advocated, 
among  others,  by  Horace  Walfnle,  and  Barry  the  puinter 
The  latter,  writing  from  Italy,  gays, "The  manner  of  build- 
ing Called  Gothic,  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  the 
iiiveiiiiuii  of  the  Goths,  as  the  name  imports,  and  to  have 
been  brought  into  Ituly  by  these  barbarians,  after  they  had 
established  thcinbclves  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  beginnings  of  this  barbarous  architecture, 
however,  are  Iraccalilo  in  buildings  erected  in  Italy  even 
before  the  arts  «erc  much  declined,  and  long  belore  the 
Golhs  had  any  footing  there.  The  number  of  exuropk-s 
have  convinced  mo  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  state  of  final 
corruption  into  which  it  had  fallen." 

Passing  over  the  theory  which  led  Warburton  to  conclude 
"that  no  attentive  obsprver  ever  viewed  a  regular  avenue 
of  well-grown  trees  intermixing  their  branches  over  head, 
but  it  presently  put  him  in  mind  of  the  long  vista  through 
the  Gothic  calheilral.^ir  even  entered  one  of  the  larger 
or  more  elegjnt  eflifires  of  this  kind,  but  it  presented  to  his 
inioginatioii  an  avenue  of  trees;  and  this  alone  is  what  can 
be  truly  called  the  Gothic  stvie  of  building,"  we  may  notice 
some  sensible  remarks  advanced  by  the  Antiquarian  Society 
in  1802,  a»  follows : — "It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the 
word  Gothic  should  no  longer  be  used  in  speaking  of  the 
archilerture  of  England  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  term  lends  to  give  false  ideas  on  the  subject, 
and  originates  vviih  the  Italian  « Titers  of  the  fourteenth  and 
finpi'iiih  centuries,  who  applied  the  expression,  I.a  Maniera 
Crtna,  in  cuntt-mpt  to  all  works  of  art  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
■J  vivie  Used  Ijy  the  Saxons  is  very  properly  called  .Saxon, 
'  aro<luced  after  the  Norman  Conquest 

:  of   Norman   to  the  edifices  of  that 

i"  •   -^^       J ........I   assumed  a  iiew  character  about  the 

time  of  Henry  the  Second.     Tno  language  properly  called 
Ei  l1;^!]  ^^il.  theii*forme<l,  and   an    archileclure  louiidcd  on 
1  and  Saxon,  but  extremely  different  from  both, 
J  by  Knglith  arthtt.     It  surely  is  equally  ju»l 
:  to  lllstlllgul^h  this  style  liy  the  bunuuralile  ap- 

1  '  '•■ny/i»A  ;  and  it  it  lo  be  hojwd  that  no  English 

ai-t.i{  '  uffendcl  at  the  subolilulion  of  an  accur.iia 

and    :  tiame  in  place  of  one  which  is  both  con- 

1'  lie." 

h  time  to  state  all  the  various  con- 
t  i.iuii..  a.   Ul   uic   origin    and    forniatiun   of   the 

'  c.     The  dinieullics   attending  the  subject  have 

i- much    icaluus    research   and   conlioversy,   and 


have  been  the  meant  of  exciting  a  desire  for  the  studv  of 
Goihic  architecture,  and  n  popular  feeling  towards  it,  vvliich 
have  provol  highly  beneficiuj.  One  of  the  most  probable 
conjectures  respecting  the  oiigin  ofthe  |x>inte<l  arch,  is  that 
of  Milner,  who  supiwses  the  idea  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  intersection  of  circular  blank  arches  crossing  each 
other,  and  employed  fur  decoration  on  the  faces  of  walls. 
But  the  mere  circumstance  of  doors  or  windows  being 
pointerl  is  insufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  finished  style 
Itself,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  researches  of  anliquariani 
will  not  throw  much  light  on  this  contested  subject.  The 
Italians  nuide  a  division  of  the  pointed  style,  in  acconlance 
with  the  dittinguishing  character  which  it  assumed  in 
different  countries ;  thus  they  culled  the  style  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  north  of  Italy  the  Lombard  Gothic;  that  on 
the  north  of  the  Alps  they  called  German  Gothic;  and 
that  in  Spain,  and  other  countries,  ihey  called  Arabic,  or 
Moorish  Gothic.  In  Englanil  the  ditfercnt  features  of  iho 
style  are  terme<l  Saxon  and  Norman  Gothic,  Full  or  Simpla 
Goihic,  and  Florid  Gothic. 

Between  the  sixth  and  tenth  centuries  the  reliiiious 
structures  of  Italy  were  probably  raised  on  the  plan  of  the 
ancient  basilica),  or  of  the  cathedral  ut  Con>.tanlinople; 
but  after  the  tenth  century,  the  characters  of  the  eastern 
and  western  basilicic  seem  to  have  coalei-red,  forming 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Lombard  Gothic;  a  style  of 
building  which  resembled  neither  the  Roinaii  hnsdica, 
nor  the  Greek  cross  and  ru|>ola.  This  stvie  was  called  by 
the  French  the  Lombard,  as  indicating  the  place  in 
which  this  new  system  of  ciiurch-ori  hiiennre  was  matured. 
In  England  it  received  the  name  of  the  Saion,  but  with- 
out sulticient  authoriiy;  since  the  rude  Sa\ons  imported 
into  Britain  no  style  of  buildini:  peculiar  to  themselves. 
It  has  also  been  culled  Sermon,  because  the  siyle  was 
adopted  in  Normandy,  whence  it  was  mure  immediately 
imported  into  Britain. 

In  preference,  therefore,  either  to  Norman  Gothic,  Saxon, 
or  Anglo-Saxon  G<ilhic  architecture,  we  shall  prefer  the 
term  J^ombard  Goihic.  as  more  expressive  of  tlie  country 
and  people,  where  and  by  whom  those  peculiar  forms, 
boi  rowed  or  imitated,  were  cvunbined,  and  firi-t  extensively 
practised  and  extended  to  other  countries  ot  Europe. 

The  chief  characteristics  ofthe  l.rt)nibard  stvle,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Giecian  stvle,  are  a  general  clumsiness 
and  want  of  proportion,  together  with  a  large  vanely  of 
ornament  in  very  questionable  taste. 

The  form  of  the  l^inbar.l  churches  is  that  of  a  Latin 
crosi4  obiung.  with  a  semicncular  chancel :  consisting  within 
of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  scparuteil  Oy  arched  arcades,  and 
often  with  a  crvpt  beneath  :  support  is  given  by  means  of 
smull  buttresses  placed  without  the  building.  The  semi- 
circular Roman  arch  is  almost  alwuys  employed  in  these 
structures  in  the  doors  and  windows,  and  ii.ilced  wherever 
an  arch  is  required.  Columns  too  are  mode  to  occupy  the 
subordinate  place  of  piers  or  supports  lo  arches,  thus  entirely 
changing  this  principal  feature  of  Grecian  archileclure. 

The  most  remarkable  ornament  of  this  style  is  thetAevron 
or  zigzag  work,  occurring  in  tingle,  double,  triple,  and 
quudruple  rows,  and  of  various  dimensions,  between  ilie 
mouldings  of  doors  and  windows.  Tlien  come  the  leslooned, 
the  crenelated,  and  the  billet  mouldings:  then  the  mould- 
ings severally  called  pine  eone,  the  simple  and  double 
astrcated,  diamond,  platted,  the  beak,  and  the  cut-head. 

The  columns  are  of  various  forms  and  proporlionti, 
depending  upon  the  office  they  fill:  the  shaft  is  usually  uf 
equal  dinraeier  throughout.  The  earliest  forms  were 
cylindrical,  with  a  rough  square  block  fur  a  base:  allerwards 
multangular  shafts  were  furtneil ;  and  others  with  slender 
half  columns  round  a  thick  pillar.  The  shafts  are  some- 
tiroes  covered  with  spiral  or  zigzag  ornaments,  or  with 
rhoinboidul  or  lozcnge-shapcd  panels  sunk  the:eiii. 

Tlie  capitals  too  are  very  vatious.  They  are  usually 
large,  square  stones:  cither  plain  or  rudely  carved  with  gro- 
tesque figures  of  animals,  inon>lers,  and  huniun  beings  in  all 
sorts  of  attitudes.  Sometimes  they  rc-cnilde  baskets  or 
vases  with  volutes  or  scrolls  l>elow  the  angles  of  the  abacus: 
the  denlil-liaiids,  headings,  and  loliage  ol  Roman  capitals 
were  mwlified  and  copied  from  the  ruins  of  the  edifices  of 
that  nation. 

The  door-ways  and  windows  were  extremely  deep,  on 
account  of  the  thick  walls  of  these  edifices.  The^e  openings 
were  surmounted  with  semicircular  arches,  the  mouldings 
about  which  are  composed  uf  reeds  and  channels  wiih  con- 
cave or  plane  faces  between  them.  The  concave  spaces 
are  either  UDadoriied,  or  have  at  intervals  roses  and  fulnige. 
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nn'l  Brnlc«nuo  Bi»ure»  of  animal*  or  heads.    The  arrhirolti 

•ru  ti<-(|uuiiily  ciivuioiJ  wiih  u  profuiion  of  chevruii-wurk.uiid 

lliu   Hiillili  o(  the  urclics  are  notched,   to  a»  to  correspund 

(iiuiuwiili.  The  windown  of  the  upper  iitory  were  •mailer  than 

Ihuiu  below,  aii'l  ({vriuiimtftl,  that  is,  two  tmall  ones  wer* 

ini'Ui'luil  within  i  larKe  one,  >up|<orteJ  by  plain  shurt  pillars. 

Triplu  windows  were  uUu  introduced,  consistiMK  of  a  cuiilral 

juWiridow,  with  a  sinoller  one  on  eoth  side.     We  noliio  al»o  » 

lsvrii-»  of  FaUo  windows  rtirinvd  by  intersecliiiK  arches,  and 

L«inplu)ud  111  second  stories,  to  ducoratu  tin-  l^. 

Corbels  wore  in  neiierul  use:  in  the  rai.  .^  thejr 

irere  very  cliiinsy,  und  projected  considi-i.KM,    .>,    uio  sup> 

art  of  u   inuisuu  llul  cornice:  their  ends  were  oniuinented 

ith    uncouth   figures;    but  arterwards    with   heads  only, 

|wbcn  they   sup|Mjrlvd  one,   two.   or  three  rows  of   urches. 

In  klill  later  specimens  tho  rorbel*  support   a  very  narrow 

Bornice,  or  a  narrow  hand  with  u  saw  edge  is  substituted  lor 

Ibem. 

Tlie  Lo:iibard  orchilocts  also  constructed  bclltowers,  for 
tho  purpose  of  cullertiii);  a  roiiKre^ation  from  disiunt  |<uiiiU 
at  u  puriiculiir  hour;  and  in  order  that  the  sound  of  tho 
belU  iniKlii  bo  exteiinively  diffused,  and  not  impeded  by 
suruiuiidiiitf  olget  ts,  the  bells  were  hun|{  in  the  uppermost 
part  of  tho  tower  or  Iwlfry.  At  tlrat,  the»e  towers  were 
plain  sqiiuro  biiihlinKs,  not  ri^ini;  ubu\o  the  roof  of  the 
church;  they  were  ul'ierwards  iiicreused  in  heiKht,  and 
»teo|'le»  weio  iiddcd.  As  the  u>e  of  bells  became  mori« 
general,  a  budding  separate  from  the  church  was  ereoiud  to 
contain  them  ;  bvc;iu»e  neither  belfries  nor  baptistries  wore 
coiisidere<l  to  be  essential  parts  of  the  church.  At  a  still 
later  peiiod,  iliese  bellries  were  added  to  the  ^oneral  struc- 
kUru  of  thu  church,  the  appearance  of  which  was  thereby 
greatly  inipro>ed, 

Althuu<{h  the  round,  or  Lombard,  rtylu  of  archileclure 
had  become  unixer.'.ully  adopted  ihruuuhout  the  couniries 
which  uckniiwli-d>:i'd  ilie  jiiiisilicticiii  of  the  Lutin  chuirh, 
and  thuiii:h  iliu  pievulenee  of  lis  forms  tliMUuhuiil  Kurope, 
A>ia,  and  Airicu,  marked  as  il  were  the  bounds  of  pupal 
Buihoriiy,  vet  at  thu  very  pcr;o.l  when  it  a.-u>ned  to  have 
secured  a  leiiKihened  duraiiun,  ii  was  siiddei.ly  neglected 
for  a  new,  and  very  diU'crent  stvlu  of  arcliiifcture. 

Ill    districts   where    iho    reqiii>ite  materials   fur   biiildini; 
were  ^ranlily  supplied,    it  vvus   desirable,   never! heless,  lo 
huild   churches   in    such   a    inaimer   as    tiial   they    should 
aOord  room  lor  the  accommuduluiii  ol  lar^e  runu relations— > 
for  the  urrang^'ineiii  of  pl•^M■e»^loll^ — lor  the  pirli  riiinnrf  of 
numerous  Kervices  and  masses:  and  that  they  should  stand 
pre-eminent,  above  all  other  buildings,  while  ui   the  sume 
time   the  c|uaiitity  of  mulcriaU  einplnyed  in  their  cmstruc- 
tiun  would  be  tiiu  smullesi  possible.     It  was  ulso  necessary 
that  in  northern  countries,  such  u  form  of  buiMmg  should 
be  cinploved  as  would  combine,  with  great   extent  and  ele- 
valion,  the  advantage  of  surfaces  which  should  uflTord   little 
op|iortunit)  for  the  uccuiiiulationof  snow  on  ihe  roofs.  Thus, 
in  agt>s  when  the  aris  and  sciences  were  almost  confined  to 
the   religious  cummuiiiiies,  and   when    monks  were  them- 
selves the  chief  de.siiriiers  of  sacred  edifices,   it    is  to  he 
kupposuil  that  lltiiess  for  the  purjiuses  of  religious  worship, 
and  adaptation  of  the  budding  lo  the  climaie   in  which   it 
was  lo  be  erected,  were  niainly  sluilied  by  ibem,  and  le  I  the 
way  for  many  of  the  new  and  peculiar  churacterislics  of  i he 
style  Ml  i|ucstion.    In  all  previous  styles  ol  arcbiiecture  ilie 
Walls  werecm{doyed  !u  enclose  the  space  destuied  lor  use,  and 
to  sup|)urt  the  loot  which  protected  it  ubo  e.  They  were  there- 
fore   ma  1»  uf  such   an  e.Mreme   thickness   and   size   as   to 
occupy  much  of  the  s[)aie  which  might  ha>o  been  gained  In 
the  interior  of  the  budding,  as  well  as  lo  consume  n  vast 
quanliiyuf  materials.    Where  insulated  pillars  were adde<l. 
Ih'jy  only  shared  with  lliese  massive  walls  ihc  lask  of  suj)- 
porting    liie  cov Cling   overhead;   and   us   the   arches  wnliiii 
vveiesidl  rounded  ami  spreading,  they  could  be  covered  by 
luufs  uf  only  niiderale  pitch.     But,  in    the  new  iiu'IIukI  of 
uriaiig'-iiieiil,    architects    no    lonuer   constructed    tor    the 
gtfuoral  siipii  in  of  the  roof  u  continued    mass  uf  masonry, 
b..l  eierlcd    pillais   at   cciluin    distances    'rura   eacli   other, 
which    iiiigiu    leavu    un    uiiulislrucled    space    around     and 
between  tliem,  but  who>u   position   should    be  so  regulaied 
as  to  ulTard  sutlicient  siip|iurt  to  tho  superincumbent   puns. 
Tons  vvtts  formed  u  skeleton  of  lung  thin  masses,  with  vmlu 
interstices  between  ;  and  these  forming  the  support  uf  the  ruol 
of  ihe  building.  10  the  relief  10  the  walls  and  arches,  nothing 
more  was  re<|uii-ed  as  a  lateral  enclosure  than  a  meie  par- 
tition to  shield  the  edilke  from  the  intrusion  uf  man  and  ihc 
effects  of  the  elements.     At  first,  tho  urches  uf  these  build- 
iili;s  continued  to  be  made  semicircular;  but  after  a  while. 
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in  order  perhaps  to  f;ain  a<lditional  elevation,  and  means  of 
sup|K)rling  the  roof,  the  arches  and  ribs,  and  cross  spnngera 
over  them,  were  mude  poiiiied.  But  while  the  rounded 
arches  of  ihe  Lombard  style  had  a  pressure  almost  entirely 
III  a  downward  direclion.  und  reijuiied  only  a  shallow  but- 
tress, these  new  arches  and  rib-,  vieighing  less  heavily  oa 
the  piers  beneath  them,  but  imposing  an  obhqu"?  pressure, 
which  had  a  tendency  to  drive  the  pillar,  ouiw-rd*.  de- 
manded a  counter  pressure  alsii  man  ol.lii|iie  ilirrction:  and 
on  this  account  masses  of  luusonry,  radeil  bultrestet.  wer» 
addeil  to  ibe  iierpeiidicular  pillars.  When  the  anii  was  of 
excessive  height,  the  buttresses  were  not  loriiied  uf  solid 
iioilies  of  masonry  but  wete  carried  oui  in  tne  shajie  uf 
an  arih  mi  each  side,  ai.'d  became  vvliai  aie  i-alle<l  arched ur 
Jlyiny  bultressei.  These  were  ui  Br-l  slibri,  and  dose  lu  tba 
liodv  of  the  building;  but  oflerwards,  when  they  bei'ome  lix» 
wiile  anil  spreudiiij;  for  longer  coiiccalnoMii.  tiiey  ui  jiearcd 
o.i  lliB  outside  riclilv  adorned,  and  lonniiig  ■me  ol  Ihepeiu- 
liar  chaructcristics  of  the  style.  It  wa^loniid  Itat  a  vrrilcjl 
aeiiiht  u  I  that  part  of  an  urcli  whicli  joins  ihe  pier  has  a 
leiiileni'v  to  counlenul  the  oulwarti  pressun-  of  the  lurraer 
on  the  lutier:  und  additional  vveighls  wi  re  ihervtore  added  to 
the  buttresses,  in  the  loriu  of  pinnaclet,  marking  uir  th« 
outside  ol  the  building  the  |i<isitiuns  of  llie  dilf..-rciit  niwsuf 
pillars  within,  as  well  as  uf  the  individual  pillars  which 
com|H)-c<i  theip 

III  the  change  which  thus  look  place  in  the  rhnrarler  of 
public  edifices.  It  liecamo  ne«-essary  lo  disiuiiu-  the  former 
accompaniiiient  of  the  arch,  the  noble  cupola.  The  spread 
of  il,e  cuiKila  vruull  have  been  incoiisisleni  •> "  '  • 
ler  of  the   new  stvie  of  budding,  which    • 


lurao- 
>  not 


filled   to  suiiporl  such   an  appendage :  iusi. 

width,  the  htii/ht  of  the  edifice  was  the   most  r.;;.  >  ^ 

feature  to  be  observed  ;  and  accordingly,  at  the  cr.  --i    j 

the  nave  and  transepts.a  tower  was  carrie«l  up  :■.■.:■■  ,i  -  ,;■  • 

with   a    steeple   which   diminished   in  circiiin  '•  ••     >•   ■>; 

attained  a  height  equal  with  the  elevation.  : 

svstem  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  cl. 

itig   everything  to  tho  greatest  height,  an.i   ^'  -- 

utmost  sharpness,  was  also  observed  in  the  consiruelKHi 


of 
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>  I' ■•;>!«?•,     Inn'  he  »pire  WM  a  mere  aildilion  in 

M.-.'i  .ir  •lonf.  ..  ■  iliri'Cl  roiiiicxion  »*.ih  llic  tnwer 

Uiieaili:  l>ul  iii  Mtiic  k>(  ihu  e<liA>-i>*  of  OeitnHiiy,  a*  Ulni, 
Fiaiikf-i-i.  Kii'l  Vicuna,  the  archiierit  »e«-ni  to  have  eonleiii- 
piaietl.  fro  iiiiiiii^.  th«  lultiiieu  of  ihe  kumiiiil,  and 

to  hive  p'<  '-  way  for  II  by  a  iuccr»iuii  of  arches 

ftromnii  >  othiT,  and  reoedinfi  behind  each  other, 

«iih  a  KT  a^e  in  tite  to  the  >ery  top. 

.A«  ''  '  '-  'Ave  in  thi«  tivle  of  building  were 

onl\  ind  n'lt  a*  *ii|<p<irl!>,  the  npncos 

li.i  .  >  cupied  by  winduttt.  the  extreme 

earned  to  the  very  tAge  ofihe 
1  .11  which  they  were  placed.     Thin 

lit  liad  iheetfi-rt  ol  duplxyinf;  the   buldne««  and 
i  uf  the  Ktriiciure :   and  in  tirtler  that   theujiidow<. 

lu  ^iii  ilie  tn'ire  fulltr  liarintiiiize  with  the  pointed  arches  of 
lh>-  biiildinit,  Ihev  were  now  runalruried  on  the  »an>e  plan, 
and  tlii-ir  aicnet  were  likewite  pointed.  I'hut  the  poiiilcd 
krch  liciarae  iinivertally  and  exclusively  adopted  as  a  nerrs- 
i     .  '  itio  new  stvleof  architecture,  and  a  taste 

I  !  for  Midi  rorins  of  buildiiiir,  tliey  Were 

i,'i>i,-i   > |.i'.|i.-<u.iied    in  countries   were   utility  did  tint 

deiiiuiid    their  iniruducliuii ;    arches    were    inuliiplied,  and 
r.it  i.  I  Mil,)  iiiiiiiiie  iiiiiidiM->iMiiH,  iiiter!>e<'tinK  each  other  in 
i>,  while  the  iiiiililiii);  wait  likeui>e  iiiKirned  with 
;  tpiret.  tahtritacle  work,  cutpt,  corbtls.   and  Ira- 

cfry.  III  ali»u«l  endless  profusion.  From  the  uni«eisal 
♦  ii.iiM'iK  of  e'ery  part,  the  m'>»t  appropriate  term  fur  ihis 
de-riipiion  of  aicliiiorturc  seems  to  be  indeed  the  pointeH. 
and  no  appellanon  niiild  be  loimed  to  yive  a  lictter  idea  of 
the  ((rsiid  leeneral  clmiacipri>lic  of  the  sivle.  In  the 
wesleiii  fmnt  of  the  buililitig  there  was  ({cncrully  one  large 
niiiduw  with  vertical  sides  and  a  |>oinled  uich.  All  tlie 
wiiidoua  wi-re  ilividod  into  two  or  more  aperture",  or  lights, 
and  tlievirtical  (Mists  wtiich  funned  tlie»e  divisions  were 
termed  mulltont.  These  lrei|uenlly  branched  off  at  the  lop, 
and  iiitrr>eclei|  each  other:  and  when  the  heiulit  of  liie 
Window  will,  titent,  theie  were  likewise  horizontal  bars,  or 
ninllion«.  The  inicr^ectiii);  iiiuIIihiih,  n>  well  as  the  ribs  of 
the  Kruinetl  reiliti:'s,  Ibrmefl  what  U'a>  called  tractry  work. 
Tlie  rid|(e«  ul  spires  Olid  pinnacles,  as  well  aE  the  pediments 
of  wiiido'is,  were  frequently  adorned  with  sculptured  leu\es, 
placet  at  urervaU;  ui  id  these  from  their  curliii);  turnis  were 
calieil  croikets.  The  summits  of  such  pediments  and  piii- 
nurles  were  likewise  furnislied  with  knots  of  foliage,  which 
Were  terineil  finials,  and  the  sculptured  canopies  which 
cohered  tombs,  or  nuhes  for  statues,  en  her  on  the  exterior  or 
inirr.or  of  the  buildiii);,  were  named  tabernacle  work.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  windows  the  stone-work  is  frequently 
di>|K)sed  in  three  or  more  segments,  with  cusps,  or  points 
pnjectinK  inward :  anil  these,  from  their  resemblaiice  to 
leates.  have,  according  to  the  nuinlier  of  such  segments, 
the  names  of  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  &c. 

A  tlill  increasin)»  iasi«  for  ornament  gradually  ap- 
peared: pillais,  at  first  disliiK-t,  but  rlo»e  to  each  other, 
were  coiiKlonieroled  into  one  single  cohering  mass,  racli 
pillar  being  more  slender  than  before,  and  each  branch- 
\nn  off  into  some  of  the  arches  or  ribs,  or  sprinklers, 
which  gave  strength  to  the  building,  while  they  added 
to  its  apparent  lightness.  These  again  were  subdivided 
and  multiplied,  diverging,  converging,  and  intersecting 
each  other  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  till  they  formed 
all  that  complicated  tracery  and  arching  that  adorns  win- 
dows, screens,  balustrades,  buttresses.  &c.  ThcRup|Kirts  of 
the  building  bciiij;  lengthencl  and  romprcKsed,  every  portion 
of  Milnl  masonry  that  could  he  spared  being  cniircly  re- 
Ti'ived,  and  that  w  liich  was  necessary  to  the  support  of  the 
f.ilir.c  being  ingeniously  p>-rfiiraied  and  ornanirnted,  or 
co^crefl  with  a  veil  of'iracery  of  the  liahicsl  and  mo>t 
''*•*"  •  tion  ;   all  concurred   to  strike  the  spectator 

*"''  •  "'.  »nd  to   excite   Ins   curiosity  as  to  the 

'  ^^eight  could  l>e  sustained  by  such 

The  ornamental  details  were 
"■dity;  for  instance,   where  the 
'  "■•'  appropriate  ornaments,  they 

^  ''    'ne  conlliied  spaces    between    the 

rrow  lank  figure,  approximated  indeed 

'-  •  •      '  ihe  edif^.-  I "nied  a  most  un- 

nnlu'  lalion  of  the  hi  It  was  likewise 

^'f"  ■  il  to  ih-rk  the  m  arch  with  such 

nguie*.  and  no  ,,  made  to  the  ridiculous  posiiion 

»n  which  they  v  ■  .,  one  above  another,  and  many  of 

tliero  necessarili  iaid  on  their  side*. 

Aiioibcr  uniamcni,  which  formed  t  eontideraUe  feature 
of  tb*  pomi«d  aijle,  wu  trmontl  btaringt.    Thew  were 


derived  from  the  Crusade*;  and  the  surcrssora  of  such  n& 
gained  renown  in  the  holy  war>,  not  contented  with 
placing  Ilia  shields  and  helmets  udonied  wiih  these 
insignia  in  their  halls  and  d>ielline«,  br.iii|>ht  theiii  to  ih* 
temple  of  the  god  of  (HMice.  where  lliev  werw  hunu'  in  reality 
or  in  etfigv  amund  the  tombs  or  funeral  clm|)els  of  iheir 
di-'-"  ■ '  •  liitives,  thus  lelliii);  a  tale  of  feud  and  warfare. 
i<  ere  earthly  care  and  turmoil  should  bo  no  uior« 

ri 

-.commenced  In  the  pointed  stvle.  rould 
"'■  ,      idoiiili  irtitmiiisl  pla:i:  liir  llie  aicliilects, 

in  a  desire  to  astound  ihe  tulwar,  li\  the  heiulit,  lightness, 
and  boldnesa  ol  their  slrucluies,  freqiienily  lost  sighi  of  tli« 
detjree  of  strength  neres«ar»  for  their  siip|Mirl;  and  of 
those  which  were  eoinpleied  under  Ihe  iiifliiencu  of  such  k 
desire,  many  fell  to  pieces  alinnst  iinniedialely.  It  must 
be  confessetl  that,  benuliful  as  it  is,  Ooihir  arcliiterlure  liai 
not  within  it  so  perniaiient  a  dei>ree  of  solidiiy,  as  ihnt 
where  the  pressure  is  perpendicular,  instead  of  oblique; 
or  where  the  arches  being  rounded  haxe  a  pressure  much 
less  oblique  than  in  the  iNiinied  That  part  of  the  building 
III  wliicli  the  service  was  pcrf.irmed  was  generalli  built 
first;  and  thus  wo  find  ihe  choir  to  ha\e  been  in  several 
instances  the  only  part  completed. 

The  slates  ol  Limnanly,  iiiid  other  neiirhbourini;  repub- 
lics, l>eiii);  call)  remarkable  li>r  their  induslry  and  {lublic 
spirit,  soon  hejran  to  construct  fabrics  fur  cImI  piirpo-es; 
and  as  these  arose  during  the  reign  of  the  roundeil  style  of 
archiieciure,  their  town-houses,  corpor.ition-halls, '  &■•., 
exhibited  some  degree  of  elegance  in  that  style.  As  com- 
merce and  ihe  arts  extended  towards  Ihe  north,  each  of  the 
nsiiiK  cities  lieKun  to  take  pride  in  reariii);,  in  addition  to 
caihtdrals  and  chiin  lies,  magnificent  halls  lor  the  ineelingt 
of  its  nmgistraltfs  and  merchants,  and  even  fine  houses 
for  the  d\vellin,;j  of  lis  inliBliilaiils.  In  Germany,  the  style 
IS  puie  pointed:  in  Belgium,  a  sort  of  eingue-cento,  or 
liaiisition  from  the  (loiiiled  to  the  antique. 

Germany,  where  |>ointed  architecture  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  pnMluced,  is  also  Ihe  country  where  the  finest 
buildings  of  that  st>le  hiive  been  erected,  and  where  the 
tiisic  for  It  has  been  of  the  greatest  duration.  France  seeina 
next  to  have  received  the  knowledge  of  this  style,  and 
soonest  to  have  rivalled  her  neigliliour  in  it ;  but  many  of 
the  pi. ins  were  executed  only  in  part;  and  of  those  which 
were  the  most  beautifully  carried  into  effect,  the  ornanienial 
ports  of  the  buildings  t.ave  unfortutialely  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  icoiKxdasiic*  zeal ;  while  many  of  the  edifices  tliemselvet 
have  since  been  levelled  with  the  ground  by  the  revolu- 
tionists. England  seems  next  to  ha>e  received  the  know- 
ledge of  Goiliic  architecture,  but  the  buildings  were  mostly 
executed  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner.  The  caiheilral  of 
Amiens,  was  begun  in  the  same  year  with  that  of  Salisbury 
(I'i'JU);  and  Ihe  Sainle  Chapelle  at  Paris  was  consecrated 
only  tweniycighl  years  ofier:  ilie  comparison,  therefore,  of 
these  buildings  with  each  other,  will  show  that  England 
had  not  at  that  |>enod  received  the  knowledge  of,  or 
possessing  the  knowledge  had  mil  yet  acquired  the  taste 
lor,  all  that  atrial  lightness,  and  that  luxuriance  of  orna- 
ment, which  are  so  remarkable  in  the  French  churches. 
The  xeal  lor  pointed  architecture  howeter  was  fully  displayed 
in  ihis  couniry.  Many  of  our  churches  display  the  mixture 
of  the  Lombard  with  the  pointed  style;  the  building* 
having  been  commenced  in  the  formrr,'  and  finished  in  the 
latter.  Dunstable,  Canterbury,  I'elerboroiigli,  and  Ely 
exhibit  a  union  of  the  two  styles;  yvhilc  Salisbury,  VVelis, 
Exeter,  Litchfield,  York,  and  others  are  eniiielv  poinieil. 
Our  cathedrals,  however,  cannot  lie  coinpured  in  size  with 
those  on  the  continent  ;  our  naves  and  cjioirs  are  infeiior, 
and  wiih  the  exception  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  chu|Hd  at 
Westminster,  St.  Gfeorge's  chapel  at  Windsor,  and  one  or 
two  others,  we  hove  no  religious  or  other  edifices,  whnli 
display  nn  equal  richness  of  decoration  with  ibe  foreign 
buildings.  In  Italy,  Ihe  poiiite<l  style  is  found  evert  where 
engrafted  on  the  round;  or  where  the  buildini!  ii-elf  is  in 
the  latier  stv le,  the  bishops'  thrones,  llie  altar,  lanopies  Hir  , 
arc  pointed:  yet  it  never  guii.ed  the  saiiic  asieiiirriicv  in 
that  country,  which  it  did  further  to  ihe  iinrtli :  uiid  iiinst, 
of  the  Italian  calhedruU  which  are  called  ^pel'llllel.s  of  itie 
pointed  style  are  deficient  in  its  e.-seiiiial  cliurbi't>-ri«ilcs. 
During  the  prevalence  of  this  aiylc,  no  pcrnli.ir  name  was 
given  to  it;  but,  afterwards,  when  it  was  1.110,  rseiie.i  lit  il.v 
to-called  r*/ifrn  to  the  anlit/ue,  it  was  cuiisidend  ii»  baii.u 
rous,  and  stigmatized  by  the  tiumu  ol  Gothic. 

*  1  his  ward  i*  coinpouuded  fram  tb«  Oreek,  and  sicau>  ..».,«,- 
krfktHf. 
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8.       TIIK    CINaWK-Cr.NTO    8TYLK. 

VVg  shall  now  procewl  lo  ip«ak  of  ihnt  "-""I  ""■'  nruv.r.,,! 
clianifo  wliidi  roiiiM!<l  tlie  irjwiion  '<<■ 
Brcliilerture,  onel  ilie  odnption,  ill  koini' 
the  nix  leu  of  ancient  GrMce  and  Rome.  Ihi*  •u>l<lrn 
ilctcriiiin  (if  nil  llmt  had  hcen  the  inont  admired,  and  the 
miwt  rainlully  porfecled,  hut  been  a«>>i|{nrd  hy  gome  to  the 
•n-idi-ntul  ilnroveiy  nf  «onie  of  tin*  ma-lei-piccc»  of  ancient 
.raliire.  uhirh  hiid  lontr  lain  hidden  in  uionualic  lilirarie*, 
d  iif  Kiime  speciiiirni  of  uncieni  art,  reiicned  fiom  lii-iienlh 
Tlie  noil  of  Rome      By  ollii-r*  it  hat  bi-.  '    -  the 

n«•e^^.ary  ronvquenco  of  a  roturninK  i  iture 

and  Ihu  fine  iirln  of  llit!  nnciom*.  It  \<:\^  in-rn  nnrwise 
alliiliiiied  10  the  con(Hlc^t  of  Con'.lanfii\ople  by  the  Turks 
in  U5:l,  which  drove  miiny  Oreokii  fmm  their  hoineit,  anci 
by  thi'ir  nionns  intnidui-ecl  into  ihe  Latin  empire  the  fond- 
ness (or  ancient  m.  .Ihi.'.  im,.  nl,ii-li  \\„<.i-  nrcckii  tn 
suppoMMl  to  have  ;  -of  tlie«e 

suppoMiionH  ii  til  I  a  revi\ul 

of  indii>try,  trade,  and  polilir  Rpiiit.  and  of  wimlever  eUe 
iiiiuht  iciiil  Ihe  Hay,  ai  in  ancient  Oreere,  for  a  previidiiiK 
l:i!ile  for  lilvrnture  and  the  Due  nrta.  The  itpirit  of  hlieriy 
uu«  iibroiid :  inrii  uerc  liecinniiiK  lo  throw  ofT  the  shncklen 
\vlii(  h  bad  Iniuiid  theiii  down  in  iKiinmnce  and  inaction,  ami 
a  knovvlud){o  of  aiiciL'iit  an  wu-.  no  l.iniicr  coiiflncd  to  the 
dwellers  in  monnslenos,  and  kcpl  a  sccrt'l  ibcro.  As  the 
wealih  and  skill  of  the  luity  increased,  the  number  of 
ini|H>rtaiit  falirics.  uneonnecled  with  reliai'iii,  increased 
also:  ttiiil  as  the  church,  alwut  the  era  of  the  especial  pre- 
eminence of  the  poin'ed  »l)le,  be^nn  lo  decline  in  power 
■  lid  resources,  and  those  auents  of  the  l'o|ie  an<l  of  the 
church,  whom  we  have  already  spoken  of,  the  masonic 
biMlleo,  were  either  expelled  or  wiihdravtn  from  moKt  of  the 
Stations  they  lorinerly  o<-cupieil;  we  see  here  aulticient  to 
account  for  the  exteiisixe  clianKe  which  took  place  in  the 
feelinK»  and  tastes  of  people  in  i^eneral.  Nor  is  it  sur- 
prisiiiK  that  a  reversion  should  take  place  to  those  ancient 
and  comparatively  tiiuple  models  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
at  a  timu  when  the  expulsion  of  the  free-masons,  who  had 
to  deeply  studied  the  pressure  and  coulllcr•prcs^ure  of  the 
most  complicated  arches,  left  Ihe  less  skilful  architects 
impcrfedly  aci|uaiiiled  with  the  mysteries  of  the  pointed 
»t)le.  Hut  as  this  attempt  at  a  resumption  of  ancient  style 
was  rather  the  etVect  of  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
krchitocts  to  continue  building  nfier  the  pointed  fashion 
than  owiiiK  to  any  real  love  for  the  antique,  so  we  find  their 
works  to  have  been  of  un  inferior  description,  exhibiting  in 
one  ediflie  a  collection  of  patterns  ot  the  different  ancient 
orders,  instead  of  a  consistent  follonin((  out  of  any  one  of 
them.  Those  buildings  which  retained  ino^t  of  the  Lom- 
bard style,  and  thus  hud  not  departed  so  widely  Irotn  the 
Roman  character,  were  at  first  lelt  lo  preserve  ihcir  peculiar 
minuteness  of  ijeneral  proportion  and  other  characteristics, 
and  only  received  in  their  minor  ilctails  an  appearance 
more  directly  assimilaiint;  them  with  pajjan  Rome.  The 
.•xcavations  of  ancient  baths,  and  other  structures,  had 
brought  to  liKht  those  sculptured  imiiations  of  animal  and 
T«Ketable  life  which  had  formerly  taken  the  place  of  better 
ornaments;  and  these,  which  were  ciille<l  <irolesqnes  from 
bein);  found  in  grottoes,  were  imitated  on  every  panel  and 
frieie  and  enlablature,  while  richer  onmments  were  added 
JD  bronie,  porphyry,  Sw.  Th;so  ornaments  were  applied 
without  much  discrimination,  whatever  mijiht  be  the 
character  or  purpose  of  the  buildiiiir.  This  altemplcl 
imitation  of  the  antique  has  been  culled,  fiom  ilie  era  in 
which  it  llo\iri«hed  in  Italy,  the  ciniju  k-cknto  style. 
Amont;  the  most  celebrated  arcliitccts  in  this  style  may  be 
named  Urunelle>clii,  the  first  lesiorcr  of  it,  Bminante, 
Leon  Bapli^la  Alberti,  and  I'letro  Lombinlo. 

The  abandonment  of  pointed  arches,  and  the  return  lo 
tin  an<  lent  orders  of  arcliitecture,  be;;un  in  Italy,  »oon 
orosswl  iliH  Alps,  and  entered  successively  France,  Spain. 
Gerinnny,  anil  Knirhind.  In  the  lasl-nientioned  country, 
the  cmque-ceniu  sule  diil  lu.t  develnpe  itself  till  a  century 
and  a  liaif  ulier  Bi uiii Ikv^clu  hud  bei;un  ihe  restoration  of 
the  aiilu|uu  in  Italy.  The  new  or  revived  style  was  at  first 
einployv  il  oidy  in  tjie  members  and  details  of  ihe  edifice, 
•  hill-  the  ohl  was  retained  in  all  the  )!eiieral  tlementu  of  lh« 
eoiu)vi!.itioii.  It  appi'ars  to  have  been  the  custom  to 
coiniiiil  Ihe  -desi^tn  and  constim  tioii  of  the  buildings  to 
nuiive  artuis.  wlide  foreign  iiiniivaiiun  was  displayed  in  the 
nitre  oniunieiital  details.  From  the  lime  of  llie  Reforma- 
tion, a  mctH.nl  of  buildinn  had  lieen  gradually  adopted, 
which  IS  usually  caUed  XuUor  Architecture,  or  Tuilor  Goiuic, 
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•  IV'  rll 

Wfrii  11  ■ 

fitctutt*i«(|Uif  huil  sreiited  the  uiUpitn^  fl  iiic«i>ii,  ■iitt  III 
larinoiiy   wilh  the    ucrompuiiiimnu      1  In-    lull,  ilw    rivvr, 

Ihe    ({rove«,    the    r«i-ks.  and    the    n  •kIci.. c i|  »|i   lu 

have  risen  into  existence  at  once.  Tuvtrr  w.i.  U.  .>|m-i|  u|>iii« 
loner;  ihrre  was  a  wilderness  of  pii.i>;ii  ico  umt  now- 
stepped  peaks;  jealous  window*  buried  and  double- 
barred    n:'  .        1.   Y     1     .    .  .,.     ,.    ,^J^^ 

of  niofs  liB;pro- 

jc<'tion  <>\.  , ,.  lom  ihe 

lace  of  Ihe  w  i  of  the 

eiliflce."     But  now  lo 

ffiie  way  for  i'  r  Italian 

style.       The  li  i  ud  wrrr 

shown  at  Oxiord,  in  liie  five  oidrrs  piied  one  above 
another  in  the  fnitit  of  the  pnblir  si-!ioiU.  iyni\  in  the  nionu- 
nienis  of  Klizabelh,  and  ^  '  in- 

sler  abbey  ;  all  very   inl> .  lO 

Italy.  Iniuo  Jones  was  ibe  first  in  ICii^la.ul  wliu  ^a^e  an 
example  of  a  single  colossal  order,  and  this  was  in  tlie 
church  of  .St.  Fauls,  t'oveiil  Garden;  while  Michael 
AiiKcIo  was  the  first  v% liu  liud,  long  previously  lu  this, 
resumed  the  colossal  style  in  Italy. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  is  said  lo  have  been  inferior 
to  IniKO  Jones  in  invention,  but  jtreaily  his  supi-riur  in  the 
perfect  unity  and  ele|>ance  of  his  designs,  had  ihu  best 
possible  opportunity  of  exercising  his  talent  at  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  the  Second,  and  at  a  period  when  the 
metropolis  had  been  cleared  of  its  crowded  buddings  by  ibe 
destructive  fire  of  1666.  The  iiuble  and  inaKiiifli^ent 
cathedral  of  St  Paul  stands  os  the  memorial  of  his  Ki^at- 
ness,  and  as  an  instance  of  the  consistent  application  of  the 
style  we  are  now  considering.  Dunn);  the  teignsol  Chailet 
the  Second,  of  William  and  Marv,  ol  Anne,  (Wren  »  con- 
stant friend  and  patroness,)  and  the  coininenremeiil  of 
the  reion  of  George  the  First,  he  <  arried  on  this  gieat 
work  and  was  enabled  to  finish  it  according  to  tlie  model 
ho  had  commenced  with,  though  not  without  much  inter- 
ruption and  interference  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
little  qualified  to  jud<;c  of  the  merit  of  his  work.  As  a 
reward  for  these  persevering  exertions,  and  for  the  disin- 
interested  spirit  which  actuated  hira  throughout,  he  was 
dismissed  from  his  otilcc  of  surveyor  general  to  Ihe  royal 
buildings,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  a^e,  and  the  forty- 
ninth  of  bis  holding  the  appointment,  and  a  youiiK 
architect  of  little  skill  or  talent,  named  Benson,  «a* 
appointed  in  his  room.  "The  length  of  his  hie, '  saya 
Wal|«)le,  "enriched  Ihe  reign  of  several  princes,  end  d«- 
graced  the  last  of  ihcm."  Of  that  grand  monument  of  his 
lame.  Rt.  Paul's  Cathedral,  there  is  already  some  account 
in  n  former  volume  of  this  work*,  illustrated  by  a  view  of 
the  west  fVont  of  the  edifice.  We  subjoin  a  vievv  of  the 
cathedral  in  its  northern  aspect,  with  Cuiiiiingliaio's 
remarks.  v»ho  places  this  building  first  in  outward  majesiy, 
and  serund  in  internal  grandeur,  amongst  the  churches  of 
Christendom.  "Buried  amidst  a  Ihick  piled  city — baiiipered 
as  its  architect  had  felt  himself  in  planning  the  weaiern 
fnmt  to  suit  that  narrow  aperture  called  Ludgate  Hid — 
composed  as  it  is  of  Irco-Atone,  and  i<ot  of  inaibie,  and 
stained  with  all  impurities  of  sea  •      '  '        ^i.  i  aul's 

never  fails  to  fill  Ihe  mind  of  the  i  lor  wilh 

ndiiiiiaiion  at  Its  exquisite  ui'i"  .  ..oundleM 

mogiiiHceiKC.    To  construct  ;:  >,  pleasing  at  once 

from  its  beauty  and  neatness.  ix;  but  to  conceive 

and  unite  the  many  distant  t  parts  of  such  an 

immense  pile  as  this  into  oii'  '  whole,  tying  th^iu 

together  with  that  magic  band  which  is  at  o.ce  their 
ornament  and  securilv,  like  the  sculptured  key-sioiie  ot  a 
triumpllul  arvh,  requires  a  master  spirit. 

"Foreign  censure,  as  well  as  unlive  praise,  has  been 
exhausted  on  St.  Paul's  :  and  above  all,  the  Abl.6  May 
has  distinguished  himself  by  his  abuse  of  the  masterpu-ce 
of  Wren.  His  fastidious  severity  miclit  easily  be  shown 
by  precedents  which  all  bow  to,  by  reterviice  logeuroeiiic^l 
riiles  of  construelioii  winch  must  be  obeycl  ■'••>  i  v  ihe 
ditliculties  which    the  stone   presented    to    b  «* 

unfounded.    The  coupled  coluions  of  ibe  gr.i  •  "• 

♦  SaUir^y  Ufnm,  Voi.  IX.,  p.  7? 
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particular,  bare  been  censureJ,  both  by  the  Abb6  and  one 
uf  iiur  o^vn  critics,  accorliiij^  to  whom  the  Coriiilhian 
capitaU,  oiitiii);  in  pain,  injurx  and  obscure  cuch  otiicr. 
anil.  >iben  \ie«rd  oblique\\,  neern  in  coiirusion  from  the 
mixture  .)r  profiles.  If  «c  jud^o  by  bits  there  will  be  room 
enou.'h  fir  aucIi  criticism  in  an>  human  work,  but  it  is  the 
tfeiier.il  rr:>ult  we  must  lo>ik  lo.  fur  to  th.it  lliv  K^eat  artist 
lent  ah  hi*  ihoui;lils.  If  we  titkothis  portico  as  a  delaihed 
work  of  art,  the  eye  will  require  all  parts  to  be  seen,  and 
wil  non.vler  the  coupled  columns  us  cmilrary  to  the  strict 
rules  of  the  profession,  since  thev  obscure  at  Ica^t  one  side 
of  ihi'  c.ipiial :  but  look  at  the  portico  in  its  place,  as  formin;? 
a  ftinall  p  irtion  of  a  mujesiic  pile,  in  which  there  are  many 
port  cos,  siraiifht  and  circular,  and  ue  see  at  once  that  it 
has  been  devi^^ed  with  a  view  to  the  general  effect,  and 
•  ould  not  well  be  otherwise  than  it  it  without  positive 
injury.  Siniile  columns,  I  am  convinced,  would  seem 
weak  and  unequal  to  the  task  these  have  to  perform. 
The  tralilion  of  I'oriland  states  that  stones  could  not  be 
shipped  lar^jf  enough  for  the  frieze  of  a  portico  with  single 
eolomns,  while  another  story  |>oinls  to  the  desire  of  the 
clergy  to  have  a  column  for  each  apostle  within  a  space 
which  could  not  contain  the  numl>er  without  having  them 
coupled.  The  recessed  portico  of  the  second  story  it  a 
portico  for  doves  and  angels,  for  no  earthly  being  without 
wings  can  approach  it;  but  this  cinticism  affects  nearly  all 
lh«)  architecture  of  modern  liroM.  and  the  error,  if  such  it 
be,  roust  he  ascribed  partly  lo  the  object  in  view  and  p.irtly 
to  the  nature  of  the  materials.  The  perpendicular  portion 
of  the  dome,  which  rises  over  roof  and  tower,  and  can  be  seen 
at  far  as  Wimlsor  one  way  and  the  sea  another,  has  been 
more  justly  compUine<I  of  as  much  ton  plain:  it  is  dcHcient 
in  light  and  shade.  As  Wren  has  borrowed  not  very  spar- 
ingly from  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones,  he  might  have 
formed  a  dome  of  a  richer  pattern.  I  am  afraid  to  mention 
what  I  suspect  to  be  true,  that  he  was  alarmed  at  adding 
abutments  to  the  dome,  lest  the  increase  of  weight  might 
be  injurious ;  yet,  to  secure  it.  he  cut  a  deep  groove  or 
channel  in  the  stone  all  round,  and  laid  in  this  a  double 
band  or  chain  of  massy  iron,  strongly  linked  together  at 
•very  ten  feet,  and  run  Hush  with  lead  and  hammered 
sraonlh  and  fair.  This,  though  perfectly  solid  and  firm,  and 
employefl  in  Salisbury  steeple  and  St.  I'eter's  dome,  is 
U|>un  his  own  priiuiples  a  defect  in  the  construction.  The 
entire  slrui-rure  may  bo  accused  of  want  of  massiveness, 
an  I  of  ihai  severe  dignity  which  prevails  in  so  many  of  the 
classic  fabric-.  It  is  an  union  of  small  parts,  and  relies  more 
upon  lU  geometrical  combinations  for  keeping  it  together 


than  on   the  solid  strength  of  its  raasunry,  and  the  prav>'. 
of  Its  mnterluls.     The  chief  fault,  however,   is    an    invisili 
one.     Tliouyh  the  stones  are  hewn  with  the  greatest  iiicci) . 
ond   the    masonry  seems    all     firm   and   compaci,   yet    lliu 
mortar  which  should  unite  the  whole  into  one  solid    ma-- 
is  in  many  places  det^aycd,  and  become   as  dust.     This 
the  ciise  even  with  some  of  those    massive    piers    auain-: 
which  the  public  monuments  are  erected.     Wlien  the  outer 
line  of    sinne  is  cut  through,   the    morlar  comes  nusbii.g 
out  in  dust  at  the  aperture.     The  sand   is  sharp  uiid  gnoil, 
liut  the  lime,  like  too  much  of  the  lime  used  in  London, 
has  been  deficient  in  strength." 

Since  the  time  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  theCinqoe-cenio 
style  has  been  applied  with  more  or  less  taste  to  the  ditTerent 
public  and  prhate  e<lifices  of  this  country.  For  so  much 
are  the  refinements  of  civilized  life  extended  amoiicsl  us, 
that  men  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  ihe  view  of  be.iuty 
and  magnificence  in  edifices  set  apart  fur  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  puriwses,  or  to  admire  at  a  distance  the  splendour  of 
palatial  edifices,  but  are  emulous  of  transferring  to  tlieir 
own  habitations  that  harmony  of  construction  and  clcgiince 
of  decoration  which  are  so  pro<luctive  of  pleasure  and  plea- 
surable emotions.  Thus,  the  aid  of  architecture  is  sought 
everywhere,  and,  in  many  cases  unfortunately,  without  a 
true  perception  of  those  principles  which  constitute  its  chief 
value,  Tlius  the  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Gothic  styles, 
are  made  use  of,  or  even  blended,  without  taste  or  discrimi- 
nation, and  it  will  be  difficult  at  some  future  period  to 
designate  intelligibly  the  architecture  of  the  present  lime. 
"  Were  architecture,  as  a  fine  art,"  (says  Elmes,)  "eqnully 
well  understoo<l  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  by  the  literary 
and  scientific  world,  and  by  the  more  opulent  of  the 
middle  classes  of  England,  as  it  was  by  the  nobiliiy  and 
gentry  of  the  Italian  States,  and  the  opulent  mert^bunts  of 
Florence,  and  other  commercial  cities  of  modern  Italy,  a 
pure  and  classical  style  of  architecture,  and  a  refined  tasta 
in  all  our  arts  and  manufactures,  would  e<)ually  predomi- 
nate, and  equally  embellish  the  palaces,  the  streets,  the 
villas,  and  the  mansions  of  England,  as  they  did  the  palaces, 
the  piazzas,  and  the  villas  of  Italy." 

Having  now  bestowed  some  attention  on  the  houses  of 
rude  nations,  and  having  sketched  the  prominent  feulure* 
of  architecture,  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  arcoiiipany 
us  in  a  tour  over  the  civilized  world,  in  order  to  besi.iw  a 
few  hasty  glances  on  those  dwellings  which  have  hail  ilie 
benefit  of  science,  art,  and  imlusiry  in  their  cunsiriiction, 
modified  however  by  the  climate  and  by  the  manners  and 
'  customs  of  their  inhabitant*. 
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RRAMSHILL  IN  IIAMPSIIIIIE. 

1  :ll,  the   -  .  is  a 

1_  „         1  unciciit   1  li-t-ast 

part  of  the  county  of  llniii[ishire,  a  little  removed 
from  the  high  roiid  leadiug  from  London  to  Win- 
chester. Bring  built  on  a  bold  eminence  in  a  epa- 
ciou*  park  it  presents  a  very  commanding  and 
attractive  appearance.  Lurjic  as  it  is  at  present,  it 
f  '   It   the  central  part  of  the  building  originally 

i  .   indeed  there  is  a  plainness  and  ubruptnviis 

ub.iui  llic  cuils  which  i-ecm  to  show  that  the  niuusion 
vus  not  intended  to  be  comprised  within  its  present 
limits. 

This  building  is  erected  in  the  peculiar  style  that 
marked  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  in  whose  reign 
it  was  built;  and  as  there  have  been  no  attcinpts  to 
"  modernize  it,"  it  still  remains  nearly  in  the  same 
state  as  it  was  centuries  back,  and  serves  as  a  type  of 
the  prevailing  national  taste  of  architecture  at  the 
time  of  its  erection,  when  much  of  our  old  Gotliic 
ntaniierwas  retained,  with  some  Italian  improvements 
then  newly  introduced.  Although  the  whole  edifice 
as  at  present  exinting  forms  but  the  central  portion 
of  the  building  originally  designed,  yet  the  centre 
itself  has  wings,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entraiue. 
The  wings,  or  projecting  extremities,  are  rather  plain, 
and  are  cimslructed  of  brick,  excepting  that  the  nn- 
nierout  windows  have  stone  dressings.  The  central 
portion  is  built  wholly  of  stone,  and  is  very  profusely 
decorated.  The  portal  leads  to  a  vestibule  or  corridor 
of  three  divisions,  enriched  with  an  open  carved 
parapet.  The  very  elaborate  ornaments  which  de- 
corate the  exterior  of  part  of  the  building  are  a 
mixture  of  Grecian  and  Gothic;  and  the  whole  cen- 
tre is  carried  up  in  rich  compartments  with  pilasters 
from  story  to  story,  and  surmounted  by  a  pediment. 
From  til-'  it  is  continued  a  balustrade,  perfo- 

rated in  >,  -i.     The  interior  of  this  noble  man- 

sion presents  u  suite  of  splendid  a|)artments,  fully 
equal  to  the  wants  of  a  noble  or  wealthy  family. 

];  was   built  for   the   highly  acroinplishcd 

ami  Ilt-nry  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  the 

eldest  son  of  Kint;  James  the  First;  and  his  coronet 
still  surmounts  the  pediment  in  the  middle  of  the 
building.  Dut  it  appears  never  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  the  priDce.  The  earliest  occupant  of  whom  we  have 
a  distinct  accnont  was  Edward,  eleventh  Lord  Zouch, 
uf  whom  the  following  incident  is  related.  Arch- 
bishop Abbott,  who  used  to  go  into  Hampshire,  in 
the  summer,  for  the  sake  of  recreation,  was  invited  by 
Lord  Xon«'h  to  loiiit  in  his  park  at  firainshill,  when 
he  ■  iiuhleman's  game-keeper, 

by  ^:  >'>w,  which  he  shot  at  one 

of   tlie    deer,      lii  it    threw    the    archbishop 

into  a  deep  ineluiii  li  he  ever  afterwards  kept 

a  monthly  fa«t,  on  Tuesday,  the  day  on  which  this 
fatal  niiul.iit  liMppened:  he  also  settled  an  annuity 
of  '  per  annum  on  the  widow  of  the 

UDl>- ,,,„,,. 

In  16j3  the  Lord  Zouch  jutt  alluded  to  died; 
and  it  was  prohalily  of  this  nobleman  that  Fuller 
spoke,  in  his  Englith  Worthim,  when  he  says: — 
"Next  Bafii  r  ,,r//.  built  by  the  last  Lord 
2<<iuch,  in  a  •\   barren  place,  was  a  statj^ly 

«tn:  iy  before  part  thereof  was  defaced 

wit  How  much  damage  this  fire  110- 

c:ih...,ni|,  wo  huve  no  means  uf  knowing.  In  1073, 
llr.iiinliill  «;i«  tt;r  residence  of  Sir  Andrew  Henley, 
liart.     .'•  •    we  do   not   know  exactly  at 

what  pi  i   came   into   the   possession  of 

the  family  of  (Jope,  one  of  the  members  of  whicli 
built  IluUaud  House    Kensington,  now  the  seat  of 


Lord  Holland.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  lust  century 
BramMhill  was  the  residence  of  the  KeV.  Sir  Richard 
Cope,  H.D.,  Uart.,  and  is  now  occupied  by  Sir  John 
Cope,  Hurt. 

Mr.  Nash,  in  his  "  Mansions  of  England  in  the  Olden 
TTme,"  lias  given  two  representations  of  Bramshill. 
In  one  is  the  porch,  which  presents  a  8U]>erb  example 
of  the  curious  admixture  of  styles  in  the  Architecture 
of  the  reign  of  Jumes  the  First.  In  the  other  the 
terrace  is  represented,  occupied  by  a  company  of 
guests  attired  in  the  fashion  of  Charles  the  First's 
time,  and  playing  at  the  now  uliiiuist  nbsulitc  game  of 
bowls.  The  terrace  is  formed  by  a  recess  extending 
along  the  south  side  of  the  mansion,  with  arcades 
under  the  projecting  wings,  at  each  end,  and  is  a 
beautiful  feature  uf  the  edifice,  giving  it  a  stately  iiir 
of  grandeur. 

These  details  will  be  suflicient  to  convey  to  the 
reader  a  general  idea  of  Brami^hill;  but  the  charac- 
teristic introduction,  by  Mr.  Nash,  of  a  party  playing 
at  the  once  fashionable  game  of  bowls,  on  the  terrace 
of  Bramshill,  will  furnish  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
give  a  slight  sketch  of  that  game. 

The  game  of  bowls  consisted  of  hurling  or  rather 
howling  a  ball  on  a  smooth  flat  surface,  each  player 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  certain  object,  of  which  we 
shall  presently  speak.  Striitt  was  able  to  trace  back 
the  existence,  or  rather  practice,  of  this  game  to  the 
tliirteeiith  century.  In  a  MS.  of  that  century,  in 
the  Royal  Library,  is  a  drasviiig  in  which  are  repre- 
sented two  small  cones  placed  upright  at  a  distance 
from  one  another,  and  the  business  of  the  playiT 
seems  to  be  to  bowl  at  them  alternately;  the  gucii>~- 
ful  candidate  being  he  who  could  lay  his  bowl  nearcnl 
to  the  mark.  In  another  MS.  of  the  next  following 
century  is  a  representation  t.f  three  persons  playing 
at  bowls:  they  appear  to  have  a  small  bowl,  or  jack, 
which  serves  as  a  mark  for  the  direction  of  the  bowls. 

A  flat  and  smooth  plot  of  grass  is  the  favourite  site 
for  this  amusement;  or  else  a  flat  piece  of  ground 
without  grass,  where  the  latter  could  not  easily  be 
procured.  Until  the  latter  end  of  last  century  buu  I- 
ing-greens  were  to  be  found  in  most  country  towns  of 
any  note,  and  there  were  many  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis.  But  as  bowling  greens  were,  to  a  certain 
cxteut,  public  places,  and  as  this  game  wag  at  one 
time  a  favorite  sport  among  the  higher  classes,  it  was 
naturally  to  be  expected  that  more  private  spots  would 
be  selected  by  those  who  were  able  to  pay  for  them. 
This  led  to  the  construction  of  bouiling-allrys,  witich, 
being  covered  over,  might  be  used  when  the  weather 
would  not  permit  the  pursuit  of  the  pastime  in  the 
o{)en  air.  Ladies  were  frequent  spectators  of  the 
sports  carried  on  in  these  bowling-alleys.  In  an  old 
ballad  or  poem  called  "  The  Squire  of  I  '  one 

of  the  characters,  a  king  of  Hungary..  ^  »  his 

daughter  that,  for  her  amusement. 

An  Imndredlli  knif^lites,  truly  tolde. 
Shall  play  with  buwles  iu  alayes  culda. 

As  these  bowling-alleys  occupied  but  little  room, 
they  became,  in  time,  attached  to  many  places  of 
public  resort  in  and  near  the  metropolis  ;  and  geiierul 
complaints  were  made,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  of  the  demoralizing  effects  too 
frequently  produced  thereby:  the  bowling-alleys  he- 
came  the  resort  of  idle  and  dissolute  characters,  and 
were  the  means  of  promoting  a  pernicious  spirit  "I 
gambling  among  the  younger  and  most  unwary  part 
of  the  community. 

In  playing  the  game  of  bowls,  the  players  divide 

thcniseUes  into   oppo.site   parties.     Each    player  iius 

!  two   bowls,   numbered  or  marked   so   that   he    may 

1  know  them   from   those  uf  his   opponent.     The  lirst 
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plnycr  thrown  a  •mall  bowl  or  jack,  to  a  distance  of 
twenty  or  titirty  yardii :  this  ii  tu  lervc  an  a  mark. 
He  then  rolli  one  of  hin  balN  as  near  to  the  mark  ajt 
aa  he  run  :  a  second  player  follows,  and  endeavours 
to  approach  the  jack  nearer  than  his  prudeccKHor. 
All  the  other  players  follow  in  their  turn;  or  if  there 
arc  only  two,  they  howl  alternately,  until  all  the  bowls 
are  bowled  out.  As  the  );aine  advances,  there  arc 
four  objects  held  iu  view,  to  one  or  other  of  which 
the  player  directs  his  attention,  according  tn  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case:  lit,  to  place  bis  ball  as 
near  the  jack  as  he  can:  2nd,  to  drive  away  the 
ball  of  the   adverse  pliiyer,  when  it  lies  between  the 

Jack  and  one  of  his  own:  3rd,  to  shield,  with  hift 
lull,  one  of  the  other  bulls  of  his  own  party,  in  order 
to  prevent  it  fronj  being  driven  awuy  by  that  of  an 
adverse  player:  -Ith,  to  strike  the  juik  itself,  so  as  to 
bring  it  nearer  to  a  ball  previously  thrown  by  one  of 
his  party.  When  all  the  bowls  arc  thrown,  that  one 
which  is  nearest  to  the  jack  counts  one  point,  or  if 
the  same  party  has  two  bowls  nearer  than  any  one 
thrown  by  the  opposite  party,  he  reckons  two  points. 
A  certain  number  of  points,  generally  five,  constitute 
the  game.  When  the  game  is  played  in  a  bowling- 
alley  instead  of  a  bowling-green,  there  is  a  block  or 
nark  placed  at  each  extremity  of  the  alley,  at  which 
the  bowls  are  directed. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  game  of  bowls.  An  old 
writer  has  described  it  as  "  a  pastime  in  which  a  man 
ihall  find  great  art  in  cho<jsing  out  his  ground,  and 
preventing  the  winding,  hanging,  and  many  turning 
advutitagos  of  the  same,  whether  it  be  in  open,  wihie 
places,  or  in  close  ullii-s ;  and  for  this  sport,  the 
chusing  of  the  bowle  is  the  greatest  cunning ;  your 
flat  bowies  being  the  best  for  allies,  your  round 
byazed  bowies  for  ojicn  grounds  of  advantage,  and 
your  round  bowies,  like  a  ball,  for  green  swartbes 
that  arc  plain  and  level." 

There  are  technical  terms  used  in  the  game,  to 
indicate  the  kind  and  merit  of  the  throw,  &c.  But 
these  we  need  not  explain;  and  we  only  mention  the 
circumstance  here  to  account  for  some  of  the  words  in 
an  old  poem  or  address  to  the  game  of  bowls,  called  A 
Parallel  betwixt  Bowling  and  Preferment,  contained 
in  one  of  the  Ilarleian  MSS.  In  these  three  stanzas, 
the  word  in  italics  are,  or  were,  used  in  the  game  of 
bowls. 

Preferment,  like  a  piine  at  boiilcs, 
To  fcedo  our  hope,  liatli  divers  play: 
Hccro  quick  it  runns,  there  soft  it  roules; 
The  bettors  make  and  show  the  waye 
On  upper  ground,  so  great  allies 
Doe  many  coal  on  their  desire ; 
Some  up  are  thrust  and  forced  to  rise. 
When  those  are  stopt  that  would  aspire. 

Borne  whoso  honlo  and  ncal  exceed. 
Thrive  well  by  rufifis  that  curb  iheir  haste, 
And  soin     ■'     •  '       yiiisli  in  their  !<peed 
An>  ehi ;  !iic  favour's  blastc: 

8ome  rr -:  . ,  cutting  out 

The  same  by  whom  themselves  are  made; 
Some  fetrh  a  compass  far  about. 
And  secretly  the  marko  invade. 

Some  pet  liy  knocks,  and  so  advance, 
Their  fortunt;  In*  a  boystcroiis  .lime; 
All. I  -.M...V  .vho  have  the  sweetest  chance, 
Til  ^W,  ami  win  the  prame. 

Tli  ../» ore  tluteo  thai  owe 

No  thanks  to  fortune's  giddy  sway  j 
Bnch  honest  men  good  bowlers  are 
Whose  own  true  6i<in  cuts  the  way. 

But  bowls  may  now  be  almost  reckoned  as  a  game 
of  other  days.  It  was  a  game  for  princes  and  nobles 
two  centuries  ago:  when  given  up  by  them,  it  was 
^^till  patroui/.od   by  the  niidtlle   and  humble  classesj 


buto'! 

more 

almost  ku|M:r»vUcd  it  at  the  present  day. 


TllK  FORCE  OF  BXAMPLR, 
Every  man  will  admit  that  example  it  Ix'ttfr  thaa 
precept,  most  men  also  arc  well  coiivimed  of  the 
great  cdicoey  of  example  over  the  inanurr^  and 
morals  of  societv.  tlirniii'huiit  its  N^li.ilc  system  uf 
connections  and 

But   there  arc   ..  „  , ,, ,. ,   the  full  extent 

of    the   obligation   such   an    admission,   or  such   a 
conviction,  carries  home.     It  may  |.  '>,•  ii«id  to 

be  the  most  important  of  those  ti'  ti  a  man 

should   take     e\  '   .ut    wah    l.uu,    in    the 

manner   of  thu^  im  uf  wi>rk«,  wlii.h  Hre 

called  "pocket  editiiiiis.'      In  ' 
as  to  the  priipriety  of  this  or  t 

occurrences  of    his   lite,    let    ti.  ,  ver 

present,  warning  him  of  the  pn  lutli 

it  may  exercise  over  the  society  with  which  he  ia 
connected,  and  whether  such  influences  will  be  tu 
their  advantage,  or  otherwise,  since  he  becomes  in 
this  sense  the  author  of  good  or  evil  to  a  great 
porti>m  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  circle,  of  which 
he  forms  a  part.  The  more  elevated  his  station — the 
more  prominent  his  position,  the  greater  the  extent, 
and  more  powerful  becomes  the  influence,  of  bis 
example.  Interiors  ever  ape  the  manners,  and  too 
often  the  morals,  of  those  above  them.  The  lady's 
maid  ever  imitates  the  worst  part  of  her  mistress's 
character — its   foibles    and    its    more    si  iji. 

My   lord's  gentleman   is   too  often   the   :  of 

my  lord,  in  the  least  amiable  part  of  his  character. 
It  IS  a  fatal  tendency  in  human  nature,  to  be  sooner 
affected  by  the  allurements  of  vice  than  the  attractions 
of  virtue,  and  hence  we  can  easily  perceive  how  neces> 
sary  it  must  be  to  strengthen  the  latter,  by  all  the 
weight  and  authority  that  high  station  and  prominent 
posiiioiis  in  life,  can  give  to  the  force  of  example. 

But  every  man  in  this  world  has  a  certain  sphere 
of  action,  from  which  he  must  necessarily  borrow 
much  of  example,  but  which  also  he  has  the  p<iwer 
of  stimulating  to  improvement  by  his  own,  especially 
iu  those  many  instances  where  a  man's  conduct  is 
always  left  to  the  direction  ^f  his  own  good  sense 
and  judgment ;  let  him  pause  therefore  and  look 
refund  the  world,  and  observe  the  paramount  authority 
of  precedent,  in  all  its  doubts  and  dilhculties.  Let 
him  consider  then  that  every  action  which  he  performs 
will  in  all  probability,  directly  or  indirectly,  become 
a  precedent  for  others,  who  either  know  and  associate 
with  him,  or  look  up  to  him,  perhaps  as  a  guide  or  a 
master. 

Therefore  when  we  attentively  consider  this  subject, 
will  it  be  asserting  too  much  tu  say,  that  every 
individual  in  the  great  world  around  us,  however 
humble  his  station  and  circumstunccs.  may,  if  he 
chooses,  become  important  and 'accessory  to  the 
promotion  of  general  improvement,  and  llicrelore  to 
the  best  interests  of  his  fellow  men,  and  that  nothing 
is  mord   necessary  to  one  w "  :   conduce  to  this 

end,  than  to  consider  the  p«  uencc  of  his  owa 

example,  in  apparently  the  most  trivial  actions  ot  a 
life  in  which  nothing  ia  lost,  and  in  which  some  of 
the  gi-iatcst  of  errors  and  the  most  brilliant  displays 
of  virtue,  may  without  doubt  be  attributed  to  the 
force  of  example. 

If  we  would  converse  pleasinijly,  we  rau»t  en:  ■''• 

others  at  ease,  ami  it  is  not  U\  llatlery  lliat  »•■  ■•I 

in  doing  so,  butlby  a  courteous  and  kind  addrtiM. — AIkj. 
SxNuroao. 
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GEMS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES. 
I. 
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As  the  MIC  ^aritf  ia  the  gaicr'i  hand.— Tuomiom. 

Tbk  rare  aud  beautiful  productions  of  the  mineral 
kingdom  thus  described  by  the  poet  are  well  deserving 
our  attentive  consideration.  The  vegetable  world 
displays  a  multitude  of  beauteous  forms  richly  arrayed 
in  every  variety  of  colour,  aud  widely  diffused  through- 
out all  lands.  These  invite  our  attention  at  every 
step,  charming  us  with  their  loveliness  and  infinite 
diversity  of  appearance.  They  spring  up  on  the 
•urface  of  the  earth,  flourish  for  awhile,  and  then 
either  away.  The  sense  of  pleasure  they  afford  is, 
like  their  own  existence,  an  evanescent  one,  and  the 
case  with  which  they  may  be  obtained  tends  to  make 
us  less  observant  of  their  wondrous  and  delicate 
structure. 

1  Gems  may  be  called  the  flowers  of  the  mineral 
world,  for  they  exhibit  greater  brilliancy  of  colouring 
than  any  other  production  of  the  kingdom  to  which 
they  belong  and  yet  the  sparkling  beauties  of  many 
of  them  may  rather  remind  us  of  the  dew-drop  on 
the  flower  than  of  the  flower  itself.  Unlike  our  vege- 
table treasures  they  do  not  readily  present  them- 
selves to  the  eye  and  hand  to  be  plucked  without 
trouble  or  difliculty.  They  are  not  to  be  discovered 
without  much  persevering  toil,  nor  to  be  extracted 
from  their  hiding  place,  deep  in  the  solid  rock,  with- 
out the  exercise  of  patient  skill  and  industry.  An 
experienced  eye  is  also  wanting  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  commonest  pebbles  ;  for  their  beauties  are 
hidden  by  a  dull  rough  covering  which  requires  to 
be  ground  away  with  much  care,  to  the  form  most 
favourable  fur  displaying  the  brilliancy  of  the  gem 
and  for  receiving  that  exquisite  polish  which  enables  it 
to  reflect,  refract,  and  otherwise  modify  the  light  in 
■o  extraordinary  a  manner.  Precious  stones  are  the 
hardest  bodies  in  nature  or  art ;  consequently  the 
labour  and  perseverance  require<i  in  working  them 
are  immense,  and  the  unremitting  labour  of  years  is 
frequently  employed  to  grind  a  rough  diamond  into 
its  best  form.  The  difliculty  thus  experienced,  toge- 
ther with  the  great  scarcity  of  gems,  renders  them 
extremely  valuable  :  indeed  of  all  the  known  articles 
they  contain  the  greatest  value  within  the  smallest 
bulk,  so  thut  a  diamond  or  a  ruby,  not  larger  than  a 
But,  may  be  sold  for  a  sum  equal  to  a  princely 
fortune. 

From  the  varioua  names  applied  by  the  ancients  to 


to  the  diamond  and  to  the  naturnl  magnet,  on  the 
sup]iosition  that  they  were  in  luct  the  same  substance, 
Pliny  describes  and  blends  the  properties  of  the 
diamond  with  the  loadstone,  except  where  they  were 
too  manifestly  opposed  to  each  other  to  admit  of  such 
a  combinution.  He  nevertheless  attempts  to  dis- 
tinguish false  from  real  gems,  by  a  reference  to  their 
mechanical  pn)|>ertics,  and  speaks  of  the  electric 
property  possessetl  by  some  stones  of  attracting  light 
bodies  when  rubbed;  for  instance,  he  mentions  that 
he  found  carbuncles,  some  of  a  purple  colour,  others 
red,  which  heated  by  the  sua  attracted  straw  and 
pa|>er  shavings. 

Many  superstitious  accounts  are  handed  down 
to  us  from  the  ancients,  of  the  extraordinary  power 
of  gems  in  effecting  the  cure  of  diseases,  preventing 
the  occurrence  of  accidents,  &c.:  nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  such  virtues  were  attributed  to 
these  precious  substances,  at  a  period  when  every 
thing  that  was  rare,  or  highly  esteemed,  obtained  the 
credit  of  working  beneficial  results,  if  worn  as  an 
amulet,  or  taken  as  a  medicine. 

All  the  treatises  containing  accounts  of  gems,  from 
that  of  St.  Epiphanius,  to  that  of  the  eminent  Boyle, 
are  devoted  either  to  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
the  twelve  jewels  in  the  breast-plate  of  the  Jewish 
High  Priest,  or  to  the  praise  of  the  medical  virtues  of 
electuaries,  confections,  &c.,  made  of  gems.  Boyle 
has  a  learned  treatise  on  the  origin  and  virtues  of 
gems ;  and  he  was  about  the  last  writer  on  this 
subject,  for  the  advancing  state  of  science  soon 
proved  the  fallacy  of  such  views.  Even  supposing 
some  of  the  precious  stones  to  have  possessed  medi- 
cinal virtues,  the  ignorance  of  the  ancients  would 
have  rendered  them,  in  their  case  ineffectual.  Lapis 
lazuli  was  said  to  be  endowed  with  wonderful  pro- 
perties, aud  yet  we  read  of  the  sudden  death  of  many 
to  whom  a  dose  of  it  was  administered.  From  the 
mention  of  the  places  in  which  the  so-called  lapis 
lazuli  was  found,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  blue 
carbonate  ot  copper,  which  is  a  deadly  poison,  was 
mistaken  for  the  true  stone. 

The  term  Gems  has  been  applied  to  such  mineral 
bodies  as  are  remarkable  above  all  others  for  their 
hardness,  transparency,  beauty  of  polish,  or  of  colour, 
durability,  scarcity,  and  value;  but  it  is  extremely 
ditlicult  to  decide  what  precious  stones  or  jewels 
possess  all  the  above  properties,  in  a  sullicient  degree, 
to  entitle  them  to  the  name  of  gems,  or  in  other 
words  it  is  very  diflicult  to  distinguish  between  a  gem 
and  a  precious  stone.  All  mineral  bodies  however 
which  are  transparent  or  seini-traii!>parcnt,  whose 
specific  gravity  is  greater  than  three,  tliat  of  water 
being  one,  and  which  are  harder  than  quartz  or  rock- 
crystal,  and  incapable  of  being  scratched  by  them, 
may  safely  be  called  gems,  together  with  a  few  others, 
whose  rarity  or  beauty  prevents  them  from  being 
excluded,  though  they  scarcely  come  up  to  the  degree 
of  hardness  just  stated. 

Gems  cannot  be  made  to  form  a  distinct  mineral 
class,  since  in  composition  and  properties  they  differ 
so  much  from  each  other  as  to  be  widely  separated  in 
natural  methods  of  classifi^'atiun,  accordingly  we  do 


1 


these   bodies,   it  is  often   diflicult  to  ascertain  what  I  not   find  them  placed  by  themselves,  in  either  of  th# 

systems  of  mincralogical  arrangeiiieuts  now  in  general 


particalar  »tone  i«  mentit  -,  f„r  they  bad  no  better 
mode  of  divtmguis  than  by  comparing  their 

several  colours  am.  _-i,  and  noting  their  pecu- 

liar lustre  or  scarcity.  Ihus  they  often  called  the 
same  stone  by  many  different  names,  on  account  of 
the  presence  or  absence  of  spots,  veins,  fuc.,  or  by  the 
number  and  position  of  such  tnarkingn.  Every 
transparent  blue  stone  they  called  a  sapphire,  and  the 
name  of  odnmas  or  loadstone  was  given,  by  them,  both 


use,  namely,  those  of  Werner  and  Iluuy.  Uaubenton 
classified  them  according  to  their  colour,  but  this, 
though  the  most  palpable  mode,  is  one  of  the  worst 
which  could  have  been  conceived,  for  so  far  i"  it 
from  being  constant  in  one  kind  of  stone,  that  alm'i^t 
every  variety  of  colour  is  found  in  substances  whose 
properties  are  essentially  the  same ;  this  is  cs]>ecially 
the  case  with  the  sapphire  and  topaz. 
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The  nomcndutiirc  of  the  ancient*,  with  rcprard  to 
their  prccioUM  stones,  wan,  ua  we  have  before  lUtod, 
cxfi-e(liii({ly  i-onfuMtd,  and  when  a  better  diHtinctiou 
than  tliut  of  mere  colour  was  eMtabliithed,  a  new 
arrangement  of  names  also  l)ci.ame  neoeasary.  Thi» 
was  in  part  elfccted;  but  tlie  retention  of  many  of 
the  old  naineH,  and  the  manner  in  whieh  they  arc 
apphed  by  variwus  authom,  xtill  oeeasion  much  con- 
fuHion  on  the  xubjeet. 

Adlierin);  strictly  to  the  definition  of  gem«  given 
above,  we  may  reckon  the  following  as  stones  which 
distinctly  merit  the  appellation.  I.  The  Diamond; 
'i.  The  Saim'hire;  the  oriental  Rubv,  oriental 
Amktiiyht,  oriental  TofAZ,  and  oriental  Kmkralu; 
for  all  these  are  really  the  same  mineral  differently 
coloured.  3.  The  Ciikysobf.kyi.,  which  has  also 
many  other  names.  -1.  The  Shinkli.i:,  or  Ballas 
RvuY.  5.  The  ZiRCo.v  jAi«ioN,  or  Hyacinth, 
though  this  latter  name  is  applied  to  several  other 
gems.  6.  The  proper  or  occidental  Topaz,  which  is  of 
many  colours,  and  hits  received  muiiy  names.  7.  The 
EMEKALoand  liERYL.  8.TheGARNET.  1).  Quartz, 
the  ditfercut  coloured  varieties  of  which  are  distin- 
guished as  Amethyst,  I'rane  or  Chryiopraae,  Onyx, 
Sardonyx,  Calcedony,  Cornelian,  &c. 

We  purpose  to  give,  in  a  short  course  of  articles, 
a  description  of  each  of  these  gems,  together  with  a 
notice  of  such  bodies,  as  have  (though  inferior  in 
hardness  to  quartz,)  been  ranked  among  gems  by 
universal  consent.  We  will  then  briefly  consider  the 
ingenious  modes  which  have  been  adopted  in  the 
fabrication  of  what  are  called  Artificial  Gems. 
We  will  then  enter  into  some  details  respecting  the 
curious  art  of  the  Laimdary;  after  which  we  will 
conclude  our  subject  with  a  notice  of  the  Glyptic  art, 
or  the  art  of  Seal-engraving. 


SPANISH    8BEEP    DOGS 

Thk  sliepherda  of  Mont  Perdu,  in  ArraRon,  are  particularly 
Mreful  of  their  Hocks,  whoso  docility  iii  remarkable.  Not 
less  so  is  tho  |;oi>d  iiiiderstandin);  ftubsisling  butwoen  the 
sheep  and  the  dosjs.  Tho  celerity  with  which  the  shepherds 
of  the  Pyrenees  draw  their  scattered  Mocks  around  them  is 
not  more  astonishing  than  the  process  by  which  they  effect  it 
is  simple  and  beautiful.  If  they  arc  at  no  ^rcat  distance  from 
him  he  whistles  upon  them,  and  they  leave  off  feeding  and 
obey  tho  call;  if  they  are  alar  off  and  scattered,  he  utters  a 
shrill  cry,  and  instantly  the  Mock  are  seen  leaping  down  the 
locks  and  scampering  towards  him.  Having  waited  until 
they  have  mustered  round  him,  the  shepherd  then  sets  off 
on  his  return  to  his  cabin  or  resting  place,  his  Mock  following 
him  behind  like  so  many  well  trained  hounds.  Their  Gnc- 
looking  dogs,  a  couple  of  which  are  generally  attached  to 
each  tlock,  have  nobler  duties  to  perform  than  that  of  chas- 
ing the  (lock  together  and  biting  tho  legs  of  stragglers : 
they  protect  it  from  the  attacks  of  tho  wolves  and  bears, 
against  whose  approach  tliey  are  ccntmually  on  tho  watch, 
and  to  whom  they  at  once  offer  battle.  So  well  aware  are  the 
sheep  of  the  fatherly  care  of  these  dogs,  and  that  they  them- 
gelvos  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  that  they  crowd 
around  them,  as  if  they  really  sought  their  protection :  and 
dogs  and  sheep  may  be  seen  resting  together,  or  trotting 
after  tho  shenherd  in  the  most  perfect  harmony. — Murray*, 
Summer  in  the  Pyrenees. 


ACCOUNT  OF  A 


RKMARKABLE 
IDOL. 


PERSIAN 


Thkrr  are  few  things  so  exhilarating  to  tho  spirits,  espe- 
cially in  the  season  of  ardent  and  buoyant  youth,  as  the 
first  visit  to  a  foreign  land.  Amongst  things  purely  plea- 
surable, it  is  perhaps  one  of  tho  most  unalloyed  gratilica- 
tions  which  occur  in  the  course  of  our  lile.  But,  like  all 
other  pleasures,  it  may  be  made,  accordingly  as  we  use  it, 
a  source  of  present  vanity  and  future  regret,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  lasting  and  soliil  improvement.  Our  object 
should  be,  not  to  gratify  curiosity,  and  seek  mere  temporary 
amusement,  hut  to  learn  and  to  venerate, — to  improve  the 
heart  and  understanding. — Greslky, 


Persia  may  be  deemed  in  many  respects  rather  a 
country  of  the  dead  than  of  the  living ;  for  every- 
where are  scattered  the  remnants  of  other  days, 
showing  the  existence  of  a  more  flourishing  state  of 
the  nation  than  that  which  now  exists.  But  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  bas-reliefs  and  other  monuments  of 
antiquity  which  still  survive  the  lapse  of  ages,  a  state 
of  religious  belief  formerly  existed  of  as  degrading  a 
character  as  that  which  now  holds  a  superstitious 
people  in  ignorance.  It  seems  probable  that  the  bas- 
relief  represented  above  is  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  ancient  religion  of  the  country,  though  to 
what  degree  is  uncertain.  We  will,  however,  shortly 
describe  the  spot  from  whence  it  is  copied,  and 
state  the  views  respecting  it  of  one  of  our  most 
intelligent  modern  travellers. 

At  about  two  hundred  miles  south-east  of  the 
city  of  Ispahan,  the  capital  of  Persia,  is  a  plain  called 
Mourgaub,  the  supposed  site  of  the  luicicnt  city  of 
Pasargada:;  and  over  this  plain  arc  scattered  numer- 
ous remains  of  ancient  buildings,  such  as  altars, 
temples,  tombs,  &c.  At  one  part  of  this  plain  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter  found  a  spacious  marble  platform, 
about  a  hundred  feet  square,  at  the  corners  of  which 
are  four  pillars.  Kach  of  these  pillars  seems  to  have 
been  composed  of  three  stones,  surmounted  by  a 
kind  of  cornice;  and  to  have  been  originally  about 
fifteen  feet  in  height.  The  north-eastern  side  of  these 
pillars  is  hollowed  out  into  a  concave  form,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  each  pillar  is  an  inscription  near 
the  top.  In  the  middle  of  the  area  or  platform 
marked  out  by  these  four  pillars,  is  a  much  larger  one, 
evidently  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole.  It 
is  a  perfectly  round  column,  as  smooth  as  if  it  were 
polished:  the  length  of  the  shaft  is  not  much  less 
than  fifty  feet,  but  the  lower  part  of  it  is  totally 
buried  in  the  surrounding  rubbish:  it  is  composed  of 
four  pieces  of  marble,  the  lowest  of  which  occupies 
nearly  one  half  of  the  entire  height.  Sir  Kobert  Ker 
Porter  could  not  find  any  vestiges  of  a  wall  connect- 
ing the   four  comers  of  the  platform ;  aad  he  con- 
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■  vfr  mijfht  h»Te  bfon  the  nature  of 
-  (i|«rn  to  the  fky,  and  unprotected 
tn)ni  the  sumiundini;  country. 

At  some  little  distance  frcim  this  is  the  block  of 
inarbU  containing  the  baa-relief  reprc«ented  in  our 
cut;  and  we  have  given  the  de«cription  contained  in 
the  preoeediog  paragraph,  in  order  to  explain  the 
probable  nature  of  tlin  isolatrd  stmie.  It  appears  to 
have  been  iu  the  centre  of  a  rectuiigidar  platlorin,  aa 
i<i  likewite  the  round  column  just  described;  but  ttiis 
aecond  plattorin  appears  to  have  been  of  larmier 
(iiiiicnsions.  The  ruins  which  mark  its  boundary 
slvnv  it  tf)  hnvf  been  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
f  l.     There  are  two  rows  of  pcdes- 

t  ,         I  of  four  stones,  of  a  dark  kind  of 

rock  found  in  Peraia:  they  measure  from  three  to 
(our  feet  in  every  direction,  and  our  traveller  supposes 
that  the  largest  were  tu  support  an  elevated  floor, 
while  the  smallest  were  intended  to  sustain  columns. 
One  only  of  the  bases  is  formed  of  white  marble,  and 
is  about  six  feet  square :  it  was  probably  intended  to 
support  the  image  of  the  deity  of  the  temple,  sup- 
posing this  tu  have  been  the  true  character  of  the  iipot. 

At  a  few  feet  distant  from  one  side  of  this  plat- 
form is  an  isolated  stone,  consisting  of  a  block  of 
marble  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  on  one  surface  of 
fh>  l)loik  is  the  bas-relief  to  wbicli  we  allude.  Sir 
Kiibirt  Ker  Porter  examined  this  with  great  minute- 
ness, and  describes  it  fully.  The  bas-relief  consists 
of  the  figure  of  a  man,  clothed  in  a  long  garment 
which  fit*  rather  closely  to  the  body,  and  reaches 
from  the  neck  to  the  ankles.  His  right  arm  is  put 
forward,  half  raised  from  the  elbow ;  and,  as  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  the  mutilated  state  of  ita  extre- 
mity, the  hand  is  open  and  elevated.  The  head  is 
covered  with  a  cap,  close  to  the  skull,  reaching  be- 
hind almost  t^ 'the  neck,  and  showing  a  small  por- 
tiim  of  hair  beneath  it.  There  is  a  circle  just  over 
the  ear;  and  three  lines  marked  down  the  back  of 
the  head  seem  tu  indicate  braidings.  His  beard  is 
short,  bushy,  and  curled  with  great  regularity;  but 
the  face  is  so  much  broken  that  the  contour  only  of 
it  can  be  distinctly  traced.  From  the  bend  of  the 
arm  tu  the  bottom  of  the  garment,  runs  a  border  of 
nises,  carved  in  a  very  beautiful  style ;  from  which 
flows  a  waving  fringe  extending  round  the  skirt  of 
the  dress:  the  whole  being  executed  with  great  pre- 
cii^ion.  From  the  shoulders  issue  four  large  wings; 
two  spreading  on  each  side,  reach  high  above  the 
head ;  the  others  open  downwards,  and  nearly  touch 
the  feet.  The  chiselling  of  the  feathers  is  exquisite, 
and  constitutes,  in  some  respectji,  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  production.  From  the  crown  of  the 
head  project  two  large  horns,  supporting  a  row  of 
three  balls  or  circles,  within  which  are  seen  smaller 
ones.  Three  vessels,  shaped  somewhat  like  decanters, 
r«st  npon  these  balU,  and  are  surmounted  by  three 
other  balls.  On  each  side  of  these,  stand  two  small 
< T'-aiures  resembling  mummies  of  the  Ibis,  but  bent  at 
the  lower  extremity.  The  figure  from  head  to  foot 
is  about  seven  feet  in  height :  he  stands  on  a  sort 
■  d  about  two  feet  from  the  ground;  and 
hi'ad,  on  the  hlork  of  marble  is  an  in- 
■  rs*.  This  inscrip- 
'  ed  into  our  cut. 
I  winch  tins  ti(rtire  has  been  sculptured 
1'  :  .avity  running  from  top  to  bottom  on 

tin-  I-  !i-  c.;.;,i)Mtc  to  that  whii.h  is  sculptured,  the 
object  uf  wtii'.'h  does  not  easily  appear.     The  pillar  has 

iiUquc  rcn  , 

;:igU*(tUJCU  .      . 
twren  uie  umc*  ui  C)rut  uta  oi  Al«xaii<J«r. 


suffered  much  in  various  parts,  but  that  which  con- 
tains the  (igure  is  in  tolerably  good  preservutiou. 

Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  conjectures  that,  from  the 
peculiar  appearance  of  this  figure, — its  vast  <|uad- 
ruple  wings, —  its  long  and  richly  decorated  robe, — 
the  horns  on  the  bead,  which  have  long  been  held  as 
a  type  of  regal  strength  in  the  East,  and  the  numerous 
symbols  resting  on  the  horns, — it  probably  represents 
a  superior  spirit,  perhaps  the  tutelary  genius  of  the 
country  In  general.  He  farther  observes,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  mitre,  or  symbolical  head  cover- 
ing, "there  is  nothing  I  have  ever  seen  or  read  of 
which  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  whole  of 
the  figure  on  the  pillar,  as  the  ministering  or  guard- 
ian angels,  described  under  the  name  of  seraphim  or 
cherubim,  by  the  different  writers  iu  the  Bible;  and, 
if  we  are  to  ascribe  these  erections  to  Cyrus,  how 
readily  may  he  have  found  the  model  of  his  genii, 
either  in  the  spoil  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which 
he  saw  among  the  treasures  at  Babylon,  or  from  the 
Jewish  descriptions,  in  the  very  word  of  prophecy 
which  mentions  him  by  name;  and  which,  doubtless, 
would  be  in  the  possession  of  Daniel,  and  open  to 
the  eye  of  the  monarch  to  whom  it  so  immediately 
referred."  The  passages  in  the  Bible  from  whence  a 
comparison  may  be  drawn  between  what  are  called 
cherubims  and  seraphims,  and  the  figure  described 
by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  are  chiefly  the  following: — 

Exodus  XXV.  18,  '20.  "And  thou  shalt  make  two  che- 
rubims of  gold,  of  beaten  work  shalt  thou  make  them, 
in  the  two  ends  of  the  mercy-scat.  And  the  cheru- 
bims shall  stretch  forth  their  wings  on  high,  covering 
the  mercy-seat  with  their  wings,  and  their  faces  shall 
look  one  to  another;  toward  the  mercy-seat  shall 
the  faces  of  the  cherubims  be." 

1  Kings  vi.  23-27.  "And  within  the  oracle,  he  made 
two  :herubiins  of  olive  tri'C,  each  ten  cubits  high. 
And  five  cubits  was  the  one  wing  of  the  cherub,  and 
five  cubits  the  other  wing  of  the  cherub :  from  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  one  wing  unto  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  other,  were  ten  cubits.  And  the  other 
cherub  was  ten  cubits,  and  so  was  it  ot  the  other 
cherub.  And  he  set  the  cherubims  within  the  inner 
house;  and  they  stretched  forth  the  wings  of  the 
cherubims,  so  that  the  wing  of  the  one  touched  the 
one  wall,  and  the  wing  of  the  other  cherub  touched 
the  other  wall." 

2  Chronicles  iii.  13.  "The  wings  of  these 
cherubims  spread  themselves  forth  twenty  cubits; 
and  they  stood  on  their  feet,  and  their  faces  were 
inward." 

Isaiah,  vi.  1 , 2.  "In  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died, 
I  saw  also  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and 
lifted  up,  and  his  train  filled  the  temple.  Above  it 
stood  the  seraphims:  each  one  had  six  wings  :  with 
twain  he  covered  his  face,  and  with  twain  he  covered 
his  feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly." 

If  the  supposition  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  be 
correct,  it  forms  a  curious  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  outward  symbols  of  one  form  of  religion 
came  to  be  adopted  by  a  people,  the  spirit  of  whoso 
religion  was  so  very  (Liferent;  for  the  religion  of 
Persia  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  species  of  pagaa- 
i.-^m.  Cherubim,  among  the  Jews,  were  only  si/mtialt; 
but  the  sculptured  figures  of  the  ancient  IVrsians 
were  in  all  probability  idols:  and  the  reader  will  bear 
in  mind  the  vast  difference  between  the  two  terms. 


It  wns  a  clunny  and  cruel  conlrivance  of  the  liomans  to 
u»o  heilgc  h(>);s  for  clollie»bru»lie»,  and  prepare  them  for  it, 
by  starMHi;  them  to  death;  our  method  of  sweeping  ohira- 
ncyi  is  not  more  ingenious,  and  little  less  inhuman. 

SouruxY. 


IdlO.] 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  MONTHS. 
VII.    July. 

Till  ■  ■    •  V     '     '     ;  like  to  (Ire, 

'I  li  1  '  ut  >w*r. 

He 

Ilin 

UnJci  Uu  Litii  lie  buic  i  ■■icklo  ciuiun  wi.ic— .-Tr-Mii*. 

The  srasoii  wliiih  we  have  been  so  li>nK  anticipating 
is  niiw  fiiirly  urrivi-il :  gumiiuT  is  come  among  us, 
and  tlic  warmiit  and  richest  part  of  the  year  is  felt 
ond  j'ceu  to  be  present  witl>  us.  The  direct  influence 
of  the  sun  grudually  diminishes  from  the  period  of 
the  summer  solstice,  yet  the  earth  and  air  have  been 
■o  thoroiiijhly  heated  duriiii?  the  spring  month*,  that 
the  diiiiinutlou  of  solar  influence  is  more  than  con»- 
peiiKated. 

July  was  originally  the  fifth  month  of  the  yearj  it 
continued  thirty-six  days,  and  was  called  by  the 
Romans,  ou  account  of  its  numerical  station,  Quih- 
tilis.  Its  name  was  altered  by  Mark  Antony  to 
Julius,  the  gentile  name  of  Caius  Cffisar,  the  dictator, 
who  was  born  in  it.  The  number  of  days  tu  this 
month  was  reduced  by  Romulus  to  thirty-one,  by 
Numa  to  thirty,  and  was  again  restored  to  thirty-one 
at  the  regulution  of  the  calendar  by  Julius  Ciesar. 
Our  Anglo  Saxon  ancestors  called  this  month  ALed 
ttwnalh,  from  the  meads  being  in  their  bloom,  and 
Hay-monatk,  from  the  business  of  hay-making,  which 
occupies  the  early  part  of  July,  and  in  northern  dis- 
tricts is  the  thief  employment  at  the  close  of  the 
month. 

The  great  proportion  of  our  meadows,  however,  is 
cleared  by  the  mower's  scythe,  and  instead  of  the 
richly  variegated  crop  they  before  exhibited,  are  now 
beginning  to  shine  anew  in  the  livery  of  emerald 
green.  The  hills  and  plains  meanwhile  are  changing 
their  spring  attire  for  the  more  sober  hues  ot  the 
ripening  year.  The  yellow  rye  is  already  looking  tit 
for  the  sickle ;  wheat  and  barley  fields  present  a  sur- 
face thut  is  daily  becoming  more  monotonous  and 
more  distinctly  embrowned,  and  which,  towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  seems  nearly  ready  for  the  com- 
mand, "Thrust  in  the  sickle,  and  reap,  for  the  harvest 
of  the  earth  is  ripe;"  the  whitening  ears  of  the  oats 
are  quivering  to  the  least  breath  of  air;  the  broad 
leaves  of  the  turnip  clothe  a  portion  of  the  land  with 
a  mantle  of  rich  dark  green ;  and  here  and  there, 
throughout  the  landscape,  starting  up  amid  the  corn, 
and  intruding  painfully  on  the  farmer's  sight,  may  be 
•een  the  brilhaut  scarlet  poppy,  the  gay  blue-bottle, 
and  other  gaudy  weeds,  diversifying  indeed  the  mono- 
tony of  the  scene,  but  alTording  no  pleasing  indication 
to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

The  foliage  of  our  woods  and  groves  has  now 
become  darker  in  its  hue,  and  more  impervious  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  In  the  short  period  of  the  sum- 
mer, liuting  which,  in  this  climate,  we  feel  the  heat 
oppressive,  how  delightful  is  the  shade  atforded  at 
mid-noon  by  broad  umbrageous  oaks  or  elms  !  how 
delightful  the  stillness — the  peace  which  nature 
breathes !  how  soft  and  sweet  the  only  sounds  which 
break  the  quiet  of  such  a  scene : — 

The  ring-dove's  plaint 
T     iM  from  tlio  twilight  centre  of  the  grove, 
V.       1-  every  olluT  woodland  Uiy  i^muto, 
i^:iM'  when  ilie  wr  ■■  "  ■    •     ^n  h^r  down-coved  uesi, 
And  fi-om  tlie  rv  iU  licr  ditty  elciir, — 

Till'  i^r-.i-^  li"""'  I  '  •■  'irp — tlio  bu^z, 

Aii^n^y  sli  I'co,  - 

'Aii.u,  suo:i .  .,luU  twang  away, — 


~iw  liioal, 
.uaiog  tr<<atl, 
i...ri-  und  tlivra 


1..  lc-«y«d  Iroul 

Wulehifi  tim  limo  tu  niinii;,'.— «iii*iiAMli. 
While  the  animal  creation  is  opprcmed  with  lanfimr. 
the  insect  tribes  fully  enjoy  this  noontide  mil 
and  while  the  flocks  and  herds  seek  shelt-r   I.. 
the  spreading  trees,  flies   and   gnats   are 
themselves  in  the  sunbeams,    and   indu»tii....-,  .,.  i-, 
are  making  the  blossoms  musical  with  their  unceas- 
ing hum. 

Though  the  Increased  temjierature,  together  with 
the  mower's  s-  -  deprived  us  of  many  of  the 

flowers  of  the  ;  ;  month,  a  new  generation  hat 

sprung  up  to  supply  their  place.     (Jrowiiig  up  amid 
rushes  and  the  yellow  water-iri!i,  the  beautiful  willow- 
herb  adorns  the  margin  of  the  stream  with  its  enm- 
son  blossoms;   while  reposing  on   the  surface  of  the 
water,  we  sometimes  see  that  most  elegant  of  flowers, 
the    white   water-lily,    beautiful    when    first    budding 
among  its  undulating  leaves,  and  still  more  beautiful 
when    its   snowy   petals   are  half  expanded,   or    fully 
opened  to  the   sun.      The  hedgerow,  though  bereaved 
of  its  clusters  of  blossoming  may,   is  still   attractive 
with    the   wreaths  and   snowy   flowers    of   the  great 
bind-weed,    twining   intricately   among   the   crowded 
branches,  and  with  the  feathery  garlands  of  wild  cle- 
matis, or  traveller's  joy.      B -iieath  these  gay  festoims 
of  blossom  perchance  the  hollow  fox-glove  hangs  its 
head,  and  the  tall  mullein  shoots  up  its  yellow  lance, 
attractive  to  a  host  of  beautiful  moths  that  come  out 
in  the  twilight  to   feed   in   its  blossoms.     There,  too, 
the  yellow  or  the  white  galium  (bed-straw)    bends  its 
weak  form,  as   if  sinking   beneath   lU   myriad  fairy 
flowers,    and    there    hang    the    low,    weeping,    white 
flowers  of  enchanter's  nightshade.     In  the  corn-field, 
besides  the  corn-cockle,  the  corn-marigold  or  ox-eye, 
the  blue-bottle,  poppy,  &c.,  there  is  many  a  beautiful 
little   flower,   such   as   the  pimpernel,  or  poor  man's 
weather-glass,  that  astonishes  us  with  the   brilliancy 
of  its  colour  or  the  delicate  touches  which  a  close  in- 
spection enables  us  to  discover  in   its  tiny  blossoms. 
In   the   green   lanes  and   banks   how   many  more  of 
these  beautiful  productions  arrest  our  notice,  and  how 
are  our  senses  likewise  regaled  with  the  fine  odour  of 
the  meadow-sweet,   or  the  hugering  perfume   of  the 
wood-bine.      Here  rise  the  elegant   clusters   of  pink 
star-like  flowers  which   distinguish  the  centaury,  and 
the  bristling  fortress  which  protects   the  blossoms  of 
the  wild   teazle,  one   of  the  most  useful,  and  not  the 
least  beautiful  productions  of  our  hedges. 

Now     may     be     seen,     gleaming     out     from    the 
brii^ht  green  grass  of  our  lately -mown  pastures,  and 
nourished  by  the  dews  and  mist  tliat  sometimes  pre- 
vail during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  the  smooth-white 
surface  of  the  valued  mushroom,  or  of  the  larger  and 
more    remarkable    production,   called    the    puflT-ball. 
The   misty  mornings,   in   which    these   fungi  appear, 
generally  follow  those  hasty  and  ample  showers  which 
sometimes  come  down  in  hot  weather,  drenching  the 
earth  with  their  sudden  torrent,  and  leaving  behind 
them,  on  their  equally  sudden  departure,  a  scene  of 
sparkling  beauty  and  freshness  truly  delightful.     The 
languid  flowers  that  were  bending  beneath  the  fervid 
rays  of  the  sun  are  indeed  overloaded  with  moisture, 
and  droop  still  lower  than  ever;   but  their  leaves  and 
roots  drink  in  the  welcome  supply,  and  soon  will  the 
blossoms  liK>k  up  again  in  all  tlu-ir  beauty.     Every 
tree  is  sparkling  with  liquid  gems,   the  air  \»  c.wd  and 
refreshing,  and  the  sun  shmes  out  with  more  Uiaii  h'» 
usual   brilliancy.      The   landscape   assumes   »  ricber, 
UveUcr  hue,  and  even  the  barren  downs,  which  in  hot 
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wfathrr  air  almost  witlioul  vogitation,  hnik  less  for- 
lorn. The  wild  thyme  gniwiui}  lliere  gives  out  il« 
•wcet  perfume,  and  thelitllc  blue  campanula  springs 
up  among  the  scanty  herbage.  This  elegant  little 
flower,  lamiliar  to  us  all  as  the  bell-flower,  or  hare- 
bell of  Scotland,  has  been  likened  by  the  poet  to  the 
small  azure  butterflies  that  flutWr  on  the  heath,  and 
in  hue  and  delicacy  of  form  there  is  certainly  some 
resemblance  between  them.  There  is  also  an  elasticity 
in  iu  slender  stalk  which  seU  its  drooping  bells 
•lmo5t  pcri>etually  in  motion,  so  that  it  has  been 
hap  lied  that  the  fairy   queen  is  soothed  on 

"  n:^  <•  ■  with  "  faint  sweet  tone*"  of  its  "  soft 

bells  pealing."  One  can  scarcely  look  at  this  simple 
flower  without  going  back  in  thought  to  the  days  of 
childhood,  and  to  early  rambles  over  barren  downs, 
which,  by  occasional  patches  of  heath,  and  gorse,  and 
wild  thyme,  and  knots  of  harebells,  were  rendered 
interesting  and  delightful. 

Thou  art  ilic  flowiT  (jf  momory, 
Thepeu"  ni  ilie« 

They.  loa; 

And,  led  by  kiiiUriHl  tli<)U);lit,  will  fle« 
Till  back  to  careless  infiincy 

The  i>alh  alio  oica»urvs. 

In  reviewing  the  floral  treasures  of  this  month,  we 
roust  not  forgot  that  the  flower-garden  has  now  re- 
ceived a  large  accession,  and  that  some  of  the  plants, 
now  in  their  beauty,  arc  well  deserving  our  attention. 
What  can  be  more  appropriate  than  the  appearan  e 
of  the  jessamine  at  this  season  ?  The  "  deep  dark 
green"  of  its  unvarnished  foliage  is  a  relief  to  the  eye, 
amid  the  glowing  hues  of  summer,  while  the  delicious 
odour  of  its  star-like  blossoms  is  equally  refreshing 
to  the  sense  of  smell.  The  clematis,  too.  is  welcome 
with  its  fragrant  shade  for  our  windows  or  portico, 
and  the  "  syringa  ivory  pure."  The  tall  white  lilies 
breathe  their  di-licate  odour,  and  at  their  feet  the 
many-coloured  larkspurs,  the  gaudy  nasturtium,  the 
elegant  convolvulus,  the  rich  carnation,  clove,  and 
pink,  and  the  peerless  rose  give  to  the  parterre  a 
roost  brilliant  and  varied  effect. 

The  orchard  and  fruit  garden  now  betoken  the 
abundance  of  the  future  supply.  As  the  heat  becomes 
oppressive,  we  feel  the  value  of  such  refreshment  as 
is  afforded  us  by  the  ripe  strawberries,  currants, 
gooseberries,  and  ra«pborries,  now  common.  Apricot* 
look  temptingly  on  the  sunny  wall,  but  have  not 
enough  either  of  juice  or  of  flavour  to  make  them  in 
high  esteem.  A  few  early  sorts  of  apple  are  nc>arly 
ripe,  and  cherries  begin  to  be  gathered.  The  hop- 
grounds  are  now  displaying  their  valuable  produc- 
tions. Hemp  and  flax  are  likewise  approaching 
perfection,  and  will  be  pulled  during  the  month.  The 
manufacture  of  their  tough  fibres  will  soon  give  em- 
ployment to  multitudes  of  persons,  and  the  transport 
of  linen  and  cordage,  and  the  apjjropriation  of  it  to 
its  several  uses,  to  multitudes  besides. 

The  heat  of  the  weather  drives  the  feathered  song- 
sters to  the  depth  of  shady  woods  and  groves.  The 
first  broods  of  swallows  now  begin  to  congregate,  and 
are  ever  on  the  wing  in  pursuit  of  insects.  Thus 
they  prepare  themselves  for  the  approaching  time  of 
migration,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  rendering  us  an 
essential  service  by  their  immense  consumption  of 
flies.  She^p  and  cattle  now  leave  their  sunny  pas- 
tares,  and  feed  principally  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
day;  frtms  migrafc  from  the  ponds  to  the  covert  of 
til  i;i>'s  ;   ants  leave  their  iients,  and  set  about 

C-'  ;   new  colonies,   and  bees  are  bukily  em- 

plwyiU  111  (  xp'-lliiig  from  their  community  the   lazy 
drones.     \Vhut  lessons   uf  prudence,  industry,    and 


perseverance    may   be    learned    by   considering    the 
habits  ol  ants  and  bees! 

The  refreshment  of  bathing  is  now  both  healthful 
and  delighttul,  uml  as  the  time  is  short  in  which  it 
can  be  salcly  used  in  this  country,  every  opportunity 
should  be  taken  which  presents  itself,  and  when  it 
can  no  longer  be  practised  in  the  opeu  air,  some  sub- 
stitute should  be  contrived  within  doors. 

Bathing,  (says  Dr.  Aikin.)  is  a  delightful  amuscmont  at 
this  season;  and  happy  i»  tlie  swimmer,  who  alono  is  able 
10  enjoy  the  full  pleasure  of  this  healthful  exercise.  Tiie 
power  of  habit  to  improve  the  natural  facullicsis  in  nothing 
more  apparent  than  in  the  art  of  swiininiiiK.    Man,  without 

frarlice,  i»  utterly  unable  to  support  himself  in  the  water. 
n  these  northern  countries  the  season  for  pleas;inl  balluiig 
beinK  short,  few  in  pro|K)rtioii  ran  swim  at  all,  and  to  tlmso 
whohavo  aciiuired  the  art,  it  is  a  laborious  and  fatiguing 
exercise.  Whereas  in  the  tropical  countries,  where  from 
their  very  infancy  iKilh  sexes  are  continually  plunnmg  into 
the  water,  thoy  become  a  sor»  of  amphibious  creatures, 
swimming  and  diving  with  the  utmost  case,  and  for  hours 
together,  without  intermission. 

When  noticing  those  remarkable  productions  of 
this  season,  the  mushroom  and  the  puff-ball,  we  ought 
to  have  spoken  of  that  kind  called  the  subterraneous 
puff-ball,  or  truffle,  so  much  esteemed  as  a  luxury  for 
the  table.  Trullles  grow  in  clusters,  three  or  four 
inches  underground,  without  any  visible  root.  When 
first  dug  up  their  outer  skin  is  white,  but  it  soon 
becomes  blackish  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  smell 
of  this  production  resembles  hartshorn;  its  weight 
seldom  exceeds  three  or  four  ounces.  Truflles  grow 
plentifully  in  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  and  Kent,  and  , 
dogs  are  trained  to  hunt  for  them  by  the  scent,  and  | 
to  scratch  up  the  ground  under  which  they  lie.  ' 

The  beginning  of  the  dog-days  is  usually  fixed  in 
the  calendars  on  the  third  of  July,  and  their  termi- 
nation on  the  eleventh  of  August,  as  preceding  and 
following  the  rising  of  Canicula,  or  the  Dog-star  ;  bu' 
it  happens  that  this  star  does  not  now  rise  till  tli 
latter  end  of  August,  and  therefore  its  influence  lu 
producing  heat  must  be  quite  imaginary. 

The  heavy  rains  which  so  seasonably  refresh  the 
earth  during  the  summers  drought  are  connected  by 
the  superstitious  with  a  legend  of  Swithin,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  whose  story  does  not  belong  to  our 
present  subject,  but  whose  influence  iu  producing 
forty  days"  rain,  after  the  15th  of  July,  is  firmly  be- 
lieved in  by  the  uninstructed  and  the  credulous. 


SONNET    TO    WORDSWORTH. 

WoanswoRTii !  great  potentate  of  verse  and  song, 
'I'liou'lt  grii've,  and  « lio  so  deep  ox  iK>ots  moiiru  J 
Uecausc  another  Hglit*  is  of  its  glorj'  shorn, 
Aiiiiingst  the  noble  ami  transi-endi-iil  throng 
Of  d;i/zliiiK  gem-stars,  that  of  right  lielong 
To  C'liftiity's  gold  ooronet  I — 1  hough  worn 
AlniOHt  in  twain  be  tliy  life  s  cord,  and  torn 
The  page,  wherein  the  brigliti*t  fur  among 
Ten  thousand  tbouxaiid  hopes  is  doomed 

To  languish   ueatli  the  Imrden  of  disease  ; 
O  bo  the  evening  of  thy  days  ungloomed 

Ky  bodily  suflerhigs,  tlial  torture  and  decn-ase 
The  brightest  functions  of  the  mental  sphere, 
The  birtU-placo  and  the  homo  of  joys  that  uuver  soro  I 

Penrith,  Cumberland.  G-   "• 

*  Alludinc   to  the    death   of  th«    laic    lamented     Coudi««» 
Loaidale. 
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THE    IONIAN    ISLANDS. 


OIITAKT    new   or    TBE    ISI.E   OF    COBFU. 


HisTouY,  Government,  and  Legislation. 

Thk  lonitin  Islands  form  a  remarkable  portion  of  the 
British  culunial  possessions.  They  are  situated  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Adriatic  Sea  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, with  Turkey  and  Greece  on  the  east,  and  Italy 
and  Sicily  on  the  west  of  th'^m;  extending  from  36' 
to  40"  south  latitude,  and  from  20"  to  23"  east  longi- 
tude. 

There  are  several  of  these  islands;  but  the  more  im- 
portant are  seven  in  number,  viz.,  Corfu,  Ccphalonia, 
Zante,  Cerigo,  Ithaca,  Santa  Maura,  and  Paxo,  which 
together  form  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Ionian  Islands. 
I'heir  history  is  replete  with  interesting  events:  we 
■hall  therefore  devote  the  present  paper  to  a  slight 
■ketch  of  their  history,  and  shall  describe  the  islands 
in  future  papers. 

Corfu  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  by  the 
name  of  Corcyra,  and  was,  like  the  other  islands, 
under  their  dominion : — the  history  of  Corfu  is,  indeed, 
nearly  that  of  all  the  islands.  The  early  Grecian 
Anthology  is  intimately  connected  with  them  j  but 
^lithout  going  so  far  back,  we  may  say,  that  the  in- 
habitants shared  in  the  numerous  wars  and  changes 
of  dynasty  which  marked  the  career  of  the  Greeks. 
\t  one  time  Corcyra  appears  to  have  been  a  republic, 
■  nd  to  have  fought  bravely  for  its  independence. 
During  the  Pclopounesian  war,  the  Corcyreani  joined 
the  Athenians  against  the  Spartans. 

-\fter  having  been  under  the  yoke  of  the  king  of 

You  XVII. 


Epirus,  these  islands  shared  the  fate  of  the  other 
Mediterranean  powers,  in  becoming  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  During  the  domination  of  Rom<-.  the  in- 
habitants were  converted  to  Christianity.  From  the 
Romans  the  islands  passed  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  changed  hands  frequently  during  the  stormy 
events  of  the  dark  ages.  These  we  must  pass  over, 
and  come  to  the  times  when  European  governments 
became  more  firmly  settled. 

In  1386,  the  inhabiUnU  of  the  islands,  feeling 
that  they  had  become  the  football  of  contending 
powers,  solicited  the  protection  of  the  then  powerful 
state  of  Venice.  This  the  Venetians  were  perfectly 
willing  to  grant,  and  the  agreement  was  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  the  Governor  sent  by  the  Republic  of  Venieo 
should  have  supreme  control  over  the  civil,  political,  and 
military  powers.  ,      , ,       ,         ■ 

2.  That  the  Venetian  code  of  laws  should  replace  the 
one  in  use  by  the  Corcyreans. 

3.  That  the  island  should  be  ready  at  all  tiroes  to  fur- 
nish a  contingent  number  of  troops  for  the  service  of  Venice, 
whenever  required. 

4.  That  the  assembly  of  nobles  •' 
of  the  different  employments,  and  ol 
to  fill  tliera:  tliis,  however,  to  be  uniitr  mi;  »."• 
Governor  General.  ,i   •      . 

5.  That  the  Greek  religion  should  retain  sU  its  bene- 
fices and  lands;  »nd  exercise  its  various  functions  without 
molestation.  ,      ,,  •_   ;- 

B.  Th.it  the  noHlity  and  peasantry  »h""'''  ^,"";'"  'J 
full  enjoyment  of  their  property  and  effects;  and  «!'»»  ""•T 
should  have  the  right  of  arresting  for  debt. 


.^  riifht 
ersons 
of  the 
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;i!.l  any  »ltc:ui)l  liuiu  tlie.r  enciuu's. 

The  Rovii.....w.i  of  the  Venetians  «eem8  to  have 
been  rcry  popular  among  the  Islands,  nnd  nothing 
particular  occurred  to  disturb  it  until  1;')37,  when  the 
Turks,  under  Harbarossa,  besieged  Corfu.  I'esaro, 
the  governor,  fortified  the  ramparts  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  sent  the  useless  mouths  into  the  interior  of 
the  island  and  prepared  for  a  desperate  resistance. 
Barbarossa  landed  his  forces  near  the  town  of  Corfu, 
and  opened  his  batteries  with  such  good  effect  that 
the  Corfiotes  were  driven  from  an  eminence  command- 
ing the  town.  Several  sorties  were  made,  and  the 
besiegers  saw  winter  approach  without  having 
gained  any  material  advantage.  Famine  and  plague 
also  began  to  make  dreadful  havoc  in  their  camp ; 
and,  afVer  aeveral  ineffectual  attempts,  the  siege  was 
abandoned. 

The  islands  then  remained  tolerably  unmolested  till 
1716,  when  the  Turks  uoder  Achmet  the  Third  deter- 
mined to  besiege  Corfu  with  60,000  men.  (Through- 
out tl  1  .rfu  may  be  considered  as  the  re- 
presi;.  illy,  "f  all  the  islands).  The 
Venetians  and  Ctirfiotcs  prepared  for  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance. On  July  the  15th  the  Turkish  admiral, 
having  twenty-two  ships  under  his  command,  ap- 
proached Corfu,  lie  was  met  by  the  Venetian  ad- 
mirals, Pisani  wid  Cornari,  whose  force  consisted  of 
two  parts,  viz.,  galleys  and  galliots  under  Pisani,  and 
ships  under  Cornari.  The  Turkish  admiral  was  attacked 
and  defeated  by  Pisani.  The  seraskier  endeavoured 
to  storm  the  citadel  in  a  night  attack;  but  the  Vene- 
tian general  made  a  counter  sally  with  2000  resolute 
men,  and  took  the  Turks  by  surprise  in  the  rear,  who 
fled,  leaving  -1000  dead  in  the  trenches.  After  several 
other  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  Turks  raised  the 
siege,  with  a  loss  of  15,000  men,  56  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  all  the  equipages,  provisions,  and  baggage. 

The  islands  again  remained  tolerably  quiet  for 
about  ninety  years,  when,  after  a  possession  of  four 
centuries,  the  Venetians  were  doomed  to  lose  them  in 
the  storm  arising  out  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
French  army  took  possession  of  Corfu  in  1797;  but 
in  1798  the  combined  Russian  and  Turkish  fleeU 
sailed  from  Constantinople  to  expel  them  from  the 
Adriatic;  and  after  having  taken  Cerigo,  Zantc,  Cepha- 
lonia,  and  Santa  Maura,  conquered  Corfu  on  the 
Ist  of  March,  1799.  A  constitution  was  soon  after 
organized  for  the  government  of  the  islands,  by  which 
they  were  placed  under  the  joint  protection  of  Russia 
and  Turkey.  It  was  arranged  that  Corfu,  Zantc, 
Cephalonia,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  Paxo,  Cerigo,  and 
all  the  smaller  islands  situated  opposite  the  western 
coast  of  Turkey  and  Greece,  should  be  formed  into  a 
republic,  nnder  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  the  Seven 
United  Islands,  and  to  be  jointly  protected  by  Russia 
and  Turkey. 

Soon  afterwards,  by  the  intrigues  of  Bonaparte, 
the  islands  became  solely  submissive  to  Turkey.  When 
war  bnjkc  out  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  in  lfS07, 
the  ambitious  Ali  Pasha  thonght  it  a  fitting  opportu- 
nity to  seize  the  Ionian  Islands ;  but  General  Berthier, 
with  a  French  force  of  17,000  men,  arrived  at  the 
islands  and  took  possession  of  them,  which  the  French 
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to  the  islands  in  the  following  article  ; 

The  IslnniU  uf  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Santa  Maura, 
Ilhd'-'-  <■'■  ■-,  anil  Paxo,  known  under  tho  name  of  tha 
Si'\  1  Inlands,  as  well  as  the  small  islands,  partly 

iiili:  1   partly  desert,  whirh  deixjnd  thereon,  were 

formerly  under  ihc  sovereiKnty  of  tho  Sublime  Porte,  ren- 
dcnng  tribute  and  receiving  protection;  but  the  vicissitudes 
of  time  have  produced  rlmnues  in  this  slate  of  things:  and 
these  islands  having  fallen  into  tho  possession  of  Great 
Britain,  have  been  placed  under  the  exclusive  and  immedi- 
ate protection  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  in  conformity  with 
tbo  convention  between  tho  four  great  powers,  solely  rela- 
ting to  the  said  islands. 

Having  thus  traced  the  manner  in  which  the 
islands  came  under  the  government  or  protection  of 
(ireat  Britain,  we  proceed  to  state  the  mode  in  which 
they  arc  governed.  The  civil  government  consists  of 
a  Legislative  Assembly,  a  Senate,  and  a  Judicial  Authority. 
Our  authority  for  what  follows  is  Mr.  Montgomery 
Martin's  valuable  History  of  the  Colonies. 

Lrgislatiit  Assembly. — This  body  c<m8ists  of  forty 
members,  including  the  president;  of  the  forty,  eleven 
are  integral  members,  and  twenty-nine  elected  from 
the  various  islands  In  the  f(dlowing  proportion :  Corfu 
seven,  Cephalonia  seven,  Zante  seven,  Santa  Maura 
four,  Ithaca  one,  Paxo  one,  Cerigo  one.  Each  of  the 
three  last  in  rotation  elects  a  second.  Tlie  elections 
and  all  civil  appointments  are  valid  for  five  years;  and 
the  session  of  the  parliament  of  the  states  is  held  every 
two  years.  The  votes  are  vivd  voce,  and  the  sittings 
open  ;  ten  members,  and  the  president  or  vice-presi- 
dent constitute  a  legal  meeting;  and  conferences  with 
the  senate,  &c.,  are  managed  by  the  eleven  integral 
members  of  the  assembly,  who  form,  with  their  pre- 
sident, the  primary  council.  These  eleven  integral 
members,  in  the  ca.se  of  parliament  having  run  its 
full  course  of  five  years,  consist  of  the  president  and 
five  members  of  the  old  senate,  the  four  regents  of 
the  larger  islands  during  the  last  parliament,  and  one 
of  the  regents  of  the  smaller  islands;  but  in  case  of  a 
dissolution,  instead  of  the  regents,  the  lord  high 
commissioner  names  five  members  of  the  late  legis- 
lative assembly. 

The  Senate. — This  forms  the  executive  power,  and 
is  composed  of  the  president  and  five  senators :  the 
senators  are  elected  out  of  the  body  of  the  legislative 
assembly  in  the  following  proportion,  viz.,  Corfu  one, 
Cephalonia  one,  Zante  one,  Santa  Maura  one,  Ithaca, 
Paxo,  and  Cerigo  one.  The  power  of  placing  a  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly  in  nomination  for  a  senator  rests 
with  the  president,  on  an  application  being  made  to 
him  in  writing,  signed  by  four  members  of  that  body  : 
the  president  places  in  nomination  any  person  when 
eight  members  make  a  demand.  The  election  takes 
place  three  days  at  farthest  after  the  meeting  of  the 
assembly,  and  is  decided  by  the  plurality  of  votes, 
the  president  having  a  casting  vote.  The  sanction 
of  the  lord  high  commissioner  is  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  the  election.  The  senate  remains  in  <)(Ti<  c 
five  years,  the  president,  half  that  period.  The  scimfo 
names  its  own  ministerial  olliccrs,  with  some  excep- 
tions, and  has  the  power  of  nominating  the  regents  to 
the  different  islands,  the  judges,  and  other  ollii  <  rs. 
During  the  recess  of  the  parliament  the  senate  li.is 
the  power  of  making  rcgtilations  which  have  pr/> 
tempore  the  force  of  laws:  it  has  the  power  of 
originating  laws,  as  well  as  disallowing  any  passed  by 
the  legislative  assembly. 

The  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
is  appointed  by  the  British  Crown.  He  appoints  in 
each  island  a  resident,  or  representative,  who  is  a  field- 
officer  of  the  reoimcnta  on  dutv  in  the  island.     The 
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regent,  advocate,  fi(cal,  lecrrtAry,  and  arc^hitcct  of 
cucli  iblund,  arc  appointed   \r    ■  -  ct  tu 

the  ujiiirfihatioii  (if  the  lord  I.  The 

timii  n  of  cuL'h  ibI.^  ts   of 

five  II  ■' ^       li^ut  of  the  pn  aUo  ii 

tlie  regeut.)  The  electors,  or  lyadita,  of  each  mlund, 
cbooau  tea  persons,  out  of  whom  the  regeut  aclccta 
five  to  form  the  municipal  body. 

TIte  judicial  autliorily  iu  each  ivluud  coniiita  of  three 
tribuuata, — a  civil,  a  criminal,  and  a  commercial  j  and 
there  is  a  court  of  appeal  in  each  island,  the  judges  being 
appointed  by  the  seuate,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
lord  hi(;h  coniniissioner.  Besides  these  courts,  there 
arc  in  euch  island  tribunals  for  the  trial  of  minor 
criminal  offences,  and  for  the  adjudication  of  small 
civil  suits:  these  are  presided  over  by  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  island,  appointed  by  the  regent. 

At  the  seat  of  govcruuicnt,  (Corfu,)  there  is,  in 
addition  to  thu  foregoing  courts,  a  superior  or  high 
court  of  appeal,  denominated  the  "Supreme  Council  of 
Justice,"  and  consisting  of  four  ordinary  members, 
two  English  und  two  Greek,  and  two  extraordinary 
members,  viz.,  the  lord  high  commissioner,  and  the 
president  of  the  senate.  Trial  by  jury  docs  not  exist; 
Dor  are  there  any  assessors  to  aid  the  judges:  it 
ia  understood  that  Lord  Nugent,  when  lord  high 
commissioner,  wished  to  introduce  trial  by  jury  into 
the  islands)  but  that  circumstances  prevented  it. 

Before  the  cession  of  the  islands  to  England,  the 
laws  were  partly  Venetian,  partly  Greek ;  but  a  new 
code  bus  since  been  adopted.  Among  the  laws  abolished 
was  a  very  singular  one  relating  to  property,  viz.,  that 
a  purchaser  was  compelled  to  restore  a  property  to  a 
•eller  several  years  after  the  bargain,  for  the  same  price 
at  which  it  was  vended,  if  the  vendor  tendered  the 
original  sum.  It  is  said  that  lawyers  arc  exceedingly 
abundant  in  the  islands,  every  tenth  individual  being 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  legal  profession. 

By  far  the  most  important  production  of  these 
islands,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants 
is  most  particularly  directed,  is  currants, — those  which 
Vfe  receive  in  a  dried  form:  nearly  twenty  million 
pounds'  weight  of  currants,  valued  at  180,000/.,  are 
yearly  exported.  The  other  exports  are  olive  oil, 
wine,  spirits,  valonca,  salt,  and  a  few  other  articles. 
The  native  manufactures  arc  cottons,  silks,  woollens, 
earthenware,  coarse  clothing,  shoes,  hides,  cordage, 
hardware,  soap,  casks,  and  barrels,  &c.  The  imports 
in  the  year  1831  amounted  to  609,977/.;  the  exports, 
565,665/.  Currants,  olive  oil,  and  wine,  the  staple 
produce  of  the  islands,  pay  an  ad  valorem  export  duty 
of  18  per  cent;  and  soap  one  of  8  per  cent:  vessels 
purchased  by  foreigners  5  or  6  per  cent.  All  other 
articles  arc  export  free;  and  the  import  duties  are 
generally  light. 

These  general  details  will  prepare  ut  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  islands  individually,  in  a  few  subsequent 
papers.  We  will  conclude  this  article  by  quoting  a 
remark  by  Mr.  Martin : — 

The  importance  of  these  islands  to  England  has  reference 
principally  to  their  geographical  position,  by  which  they 
ore  admirably  adapte<l  for  protcctinii  our  trade  iu  the 
eastern  parts  of  Euro|)c,  and  of  exteudinj;  our  commerce  as 
Boon  as  Greece  becomes  more  settled  and  civilized.  It 
■would  bo  well  if  trial  by  jury  wcro  introduced  into  the 
islands,  and  a  free  press  promoted,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  the  wines  honii  fide  prepared  in  tho  Ionian  lales  be 
admitted  into  Kni{land,  on  tho  same  footing  as  those  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Uopo  or  any  other  colony.  There  can  be  no 
doulit  that  wc  have  etfectcd  some  good  in  elevating  the 
chara'^ter  of  llie  loiiians.  By  a  perseverance  in  our  present 
•ystcm,  wo  s\iall  he  laying  a  permanent  foundation  for  the 
extension  of  tho  British  name  and  commerce  throughout 
eastern  Europe. 
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of  the  mode  of  working  the  diamond 
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A  DC> 

haa  bi.  iy  given  in  the 

Magazine,   page  iiO,  ui)d  repi 
furnished  of  the  most  ccltibrui.. . 
world.     By  comparing  the  very 
stouca  with  their  inn 
that,  of  all  known  ^ 

greatest  value  withiii  „\,^^ 

of  precious  stones  is  .  ,,m 

that  of  most  other  suLiatum.es.  iur  two  ounces  or 
gold,  for  instance,  we  must  pay  twice  the  price  for 
one  ounce,  whether  the  two  ounces  be  in  one  piece  of 
in  several.  The  case  is  very  different  with  preciou* 
■tones  J  for  it  ia  much  more  rare  to  meet  with  stones 
of  a  large  size,  than  with  small  ones,  and  we  cannot, 
as  in  the  case  of  gold,  melt,  or  otherwise  join  together, 
several  pieces.  Hence,  a  diamond,  or  other  gem,  of 
two  ounces'  weight,  would  be  worth  much  more  than 
two  similar  gems  of  one  ounce  each.  Tljc  mode 
therefore  of  estimating  the  value  of  a  diamond  of 
moderate  size  ia  this.  The  weight  of  all  gems  is  ex- 
pressed in  carats,  one  of  which  is  equal  to  four  grains. 
Now,  instead  of  multiplying  the  weight  in  carats  by 
the  price  per  carat,  the  number  of  carats  is  first 
squared,  or  multiplied  by  itself,  and  then  by  the  value 
of  one  carat.  Hence,  if  a  diamond  of  one  carat  were 
worth  21.,  one  of  six  carats  would  be  worth,  not  12/., 
but  72/.,  that  being  the  product  of  six  multiplied  by 
itself,  and  by  2/.  In  very  large  diamonds,  however, 
the  price  follows  no  fixed  rule,  but  depends  principally 
on  the  relative  wishes  of  the  buyer  and  seller. 

Of  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  diamond  the 
ancients  seem  to  have  been  wall  aware,  for  its  name, 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  is  expressive  of  that  quality, 
the  word  adnmas  implying  invincible  hardness.  'Iliey 
believed  that  it  would  yield  neither  to  fijre  i>or  ham- 
mer, and  yet  imagined  that  it  could  be  dissolved  by 
goats'  blood.  As  long  ago  as  the  y  r  " '")  it  was 
conjectured  by  Boetius  de  Boot  thai  ind  was 

an  inflammable  substance,  and,  iu   ll>.'  Ha 

monds  were  burnt  iu  the  presence  of  the  '  ;kc 

of  Tuscany,  by  means  of  a  strong  lens.  XLcac  ejp- 
periinents  appear  to  have  attracted  little  attention, 
and  were  apparently  unknown  to  ^       '  '  m, 

for  he   was  led  to  suspect  theconii'  of 

diamonds  by  observing  their  very  great  refracting 
povyer.  The  relation  which  he  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween this  refractive  power  and  the  iuflumniability  of 
substances  was  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Brewster  on  phoi^phoru8  and  sulphur;  and  the  in- 
vestigations of  this  celebrated  optician  on  the  proper- 
ties of  the  diamond  led  him  tu  the  conclusion  that  it 
has  originated,  like  amber,  from  perhaps  vegetable 
matter,  which  gradually  acquires  a  crystalline  forn, 
by  the  influence  of  tintc,  and  the  slow  action  of  cor- 
puscular forces. 

One  of  the  most  startling  and  unexpected  dif- 
coveriea  of  modern  science  is,  that  the  dia^iond  ia 
composed  of  nothing  but  pure  carbon,  which  is  the 
name  given  by  chemists  to  common  charcoal,  when 
divested  of  all  it;i  impurities.  In  fact,  the  purest 
charcoal  differs  iu  uo  respect  from  the  diamond  except 
in  its  state  of  aggregation ;  the  diamond  being  crys- 
tallized, and  the  charcoal  uncrystallizcd.  All  the 
attempts,  however,  to  crystallize  charcoal  artificially, 
and  so  to  produce  diamoud.s,  have  hitherto  failed. 
The  more  we  purify  charcoal,  the  blacker  and  more 
opaque  does  it  become.  In  one  case,  where  the  heat 
a  powerful  galvanic   battery  was   employed,   the 


ot 

charcoal  became  so  hard  as  to 


scratch  glaiis 
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■e«mi,  however,  good  reason  to  believe  that  aome 
impurity  in  the  charcoal,  and  not  the  charcoal  iticif, 
was  fuaed;  and  hence  the  apparent  increase  in  hard- 
new.  Could  it  once  be  really  fased,  it  is  probable 
that,  Uke  many  other  bodiei,  it  would  crystallize  in 
cooling,  and  thus  form  the  diamond.  By  the  appli- 
cation of  intense  beat,  the  diamond  can  be  made  to 
bum  away  in  the  same  manner  as  charcoal,  and  to 
form  precisely  the  same  gaseous  result  as  would  be 
obtained  from  a  piece  of  pure  charcoal  of  the  same 
weight. 

ri«.  k 


The  apparatus  employed  for  exhibiting  the  results 
of  the  combustion  of  the  diamond  is  here  »hown.  It 
consist*  of  a  glass  globe,  having  a  large  aperture;  the 
stop-cock,  which  screws  into  this  cap,  has  a  jet,  a, 
rising  from  it,  nearly  into  the  centre  of  the  globe ; 
this  is  dc£tined  to  convey  a  small  stream  of  hydrogen, 
which  is  ignited  by  electricity,  by  means  of  the  con- 
ducting wires,  cc;  the  knot,  d,  communicating  with 
an  electrical  machine.  At  the  upper  part  uf  the  jet 
is  a  little  platinum  cup,  pierced  full  of  holes,  which 
serves  as  a  grate  to  hold  the  diamonds.  In  using  this 
apparatus,  the  globe  is  first  exhausted  of  its  air  by  the 
air-pump,  and  filled  with  oxygen  gas;  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  is  then  forced  in  by  means  of  a  bladder 
containing  this  gas,  which  is  ignited  at  the  jet  by 
means  of  an  electric  spark:  the  hydrogen  flame  heat* 
the  cup  and  diamonds  white-hot:  the  hydrogen  is 
removed,  and  the  diamonds  will  then  bum  with  a 
strong  white  heat,  converting  the  oxygen  of  the  globe 
into  carbonic  acid  gas. 

A  fabulous  account  is  given  by  Pliny  of  the  dis- 
solving of  the  diamond  for  the  lapidary's  use,  which 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  ancients  were  aware  of 
the  property  of  iu  powder  or  dust  for  cutting,  en- 
graving, and  polishing  other  stones.  In  fact,  they 
carried  the  art  of  gem-sculpture  to  great  perfection 
by  it«  means,  while  they  were  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  cutting  the  diamond  iUclf.  They 
satisfied  themselves  with  such  as  were  polished 
naturally,  and  these  were  valued  according  to  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  their  crytallization  and 
transparency.  Until  the  middle  of  the  fifteeuth  cen- 
tury the  art  of  catting  and  poUsbing  the  diamond  was 


unknown  in  Europe.  It  is  said  to  have  oeen  first 
invented  by  Louis  de  Berquin,  a  native  of  Bruges,  in 
1-156.  The  natural  form  assumed  by  the  diamond  is 
the  same  as  that  assumed  by  the  crystals  of  alum, 
namely,  an  octahedron,  which  consist*  of  two  four- 
sided  pyramids,  joined  together  base  to  base.  The 
line  passing  round  the  common  base,  separating  the 
pyramids,  is  called  the  girdle ;  and  the  imaginary  line, 
joining  the  two  summits,  or  points,  is  called  the  asit. 
The  clasp  of  the  dress  of  Charlemagne, 
which  is  preserved  at  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Denis  to  the  present  time,  contains 
fonr  large  uncut  diamonds  of  thia 
shape,  which  must  indeed  have  been 
the  only  form  of  diamond  known  to 
the  ancients,  since  they  were  imac- 
quainted  with  the  mode  of  cutting 
them. 

The  first  operation  in  preparing  a  rough  diamond 
is  to  grind  away  some  or  all  of  the /ore*  or  triangular 
surfaces,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  tlie  girdle  to 
the  form  of  a  perfect  square.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
each  side  of  this  B(|uare  should  be,  as  nearly  as 
convenient,  equal  to  about  half  the  lcn(;th  of  the 
axis.  The  stone  is  then  fit  to  be  cut  into  either  a 
brilliant,  or  a  rose  diamond  ;  which  are  almost  the 
only  forms  in  which  diamonds  are  now  cut.  In  the 
rose  diamond  one  of  the  pyramids  is  cut  into  a  kind 
of  dome,  covered  with  triangular  facets,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  point.  Tiiis  forms  the  projecting  part 
when  the  diamond  is  set,  and  is  called  the  table  side. 
The  part  on  the  other  side  of  the  girdle  is  called  the 
collet,  and  is  imbedded  in  the  cavity  made  to  receive 
the  stone.  In  rose  diamonds  the  collet  is  much  more 
shallow  and  less  cut,  than  the  table  side  ;  but,  in 
brilliants,  the  collet  is  about  twice  as  deep  as  the 
projecting  portion,  which  latter  docs  not  terminate 
in  a  point,  but  has  an  octagonal  flat  Surface  called 
the  table. 

no.  3.      BOSE   DIAMOXD. 


Collrt. 


Heat  is  often  applied  to  diamonds  with  very 
beneficial  efifect,  and  is  found  to  dissipate  the  flaws, 
and  coloured  specks  and  veins,  which  are  so  common 
in  them.  Beckroann  states  that  he  once  saw  a 
diamond  subjected  to  heat,  in  order  to  the  removal  of 
a  large  brown  spot  which  greatly  impaired  its  beauty. 
The  effect  of  the  heat  was  to  disperse  the  matter  of 
the  spot  throughout  the  whole  stone,  and  cause  it  to 
assume  a  rich  and  equally  diffused  red  colour;  and  it 
was  in  consequence  sold  at  a  great  profit,  as  a  red 
diamond.  Another  diamond  which  had  a  spot 
apparently   simdar   was   then  treated   in   the  same 
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rnamicr.  bul  in  this  ewe,  the  impurity  «pread.  •nd  the 
whole  K.'in  nMumed  a  hlaciiiih  hue  which  greatly 
diminished  itH  beauty  and  value. 

The  powder  of  the  diamond  is  not  only  the  best 
that  can  be  used  by  the  lapidary  and  Rem  engraver, 
but  it  is  aUo  more  economical  than  emery,  or  any 
other  material  for  cutting,  engraving,  and  polishing 
liurd  stones.  The  extensive  use  of  the  diamond  to 
glaziers  and  glass  cutters  is  well  known.  Tlie 
glazier's  diamond  is  set  in  a  steel  socket,  and  attached 
to  a  wooden  handle,  not  much  larger  than  a  pencil. 
The  point  of  the  natural  crystal  alone  is  available  for 
their  use,  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  when  dia- 
monds are  cut  or  split  they  will  not  answer  the  same 
pnrposc  ;  they  will  scratch  the  glass,  but  it  will  not 
break  along  the  scratch,  as  it  docs  when  a  point  of 
the  natural  crystal  is  used. 

In  that  part  of  the  process  of  engraving  called 
Hching,  an  application  of  the  diamond  has  been  made, 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  art.  Steel  points 
were  formerly  used  called  etching -needlet,  but  these 
SO  soon  became  blunt  by  friction  against  the  copper, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  what  are  called  flat  or 
even  tints,  but  the  diamond  being  turned  to  a  coni- 
cal point,  or  otherwise  cut  to  a  proper  form,  is  not 
worn  away  by  the  friction  of  the  copper,  and  con- 
•equently  the  lines  drawn  by  it  are  of  equal  thickness. 
Mr.  Lowry  the  eminent  engraver,  who  made  this 
application  of  the  diamond  some  years  ago,  caused 
his  diamond  etching  points  to  be  turned  in  a  lathe, 
by  holding  a  thin  splinter  of  diamond  against  them 
M  a  chisel. 
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THE  POLISH  JEWS. 

Thb  ipread  of  the  Hebrew  race  throughout   Poland 
i«  one  of  the  most  singular  phenomena  in  the  history 
of  modern    nations.     From    the    Black    Sea   to    the 
Baltic,  from  Riga  and  Danzig  to  Odessa,  and  in  every 
intermediate  town,  the  Jews  have  risen  into  a  degree 
of  weight  and  influence,  as  well   as  predominance  in 
point  of  numbers,   to  which  none  of  the  children  of 
Israel  in   any   other  country  can   make  the  slightest 
pretension.      There  is  not   a   town   in  the  extensive 
track,   to   which    I    refer,    in    which    they    have   not 
monopolized  every  avocation   connected   with   trade, 
mechanics,   and    manufactures,   save  and  except  the 
crafts  of  the  smith  and  carpenter,  and  no  business  is 
to   be   transacted  without  their  intervention,  however 
important  or  trivial.     The  nobleman  must  employ  a 
Jew  to  sell  his  grain,  and  the  master  of  a  family  can- 
not obtain  a  steward,  servant,  cook,  or  even  a  teacher 
for  his  children,  excepting  through  one  of  the  frater- 
nity :   he  is  the  land-agent  for  letting  property,   the 
collector  for  getting  in  moneys,  the  factor  for  purchas- 
ing goods  and  stores, — nay,   I   scarcely  overstep  the 
uth  when  I  affirm,  that,  without  the  aid  of  a  son  of 
FAbraham,  you  can  neither  dine,  nor  ride,  nor  travel, 
or  get  a  night's  lodgings,  nor  dress  yourself.     It  is 
■not   long    since    that   the    Jews    were   the    exclusive 
farmers  of  all  the    duties,   mines,  and  salt-works  in 
Poland;   and  even  now  they  hold  the  collecting  of  the 
turnpike   and  highway  rates,  and  the  bridge-tolls,  as 
■well  as  the  distilleries,  almost  entirely  in  their  hands. 
Every    nobleman    in    Poland,    whether    in   town    or 
country,  has  an   Israelite  for  his   factotum,   without 
whom  he  would  be   like  a  human  trunk  san$  arms 
or  legs.     Even  in  negociating  for  the  hire  of  a  carriage 
and   horses,  the  proprietor  did  not  dare  to  deal  with 
us  but  through  a  Jewish  agent. 

During  the  middle  ages,  when  Poland  became  great 
enough  to  claim  rank  among  European  nations,  and 
her    conquesU,    affluence,    and    thirst   for   civilized 


enjoyments,  rendered  the  cultivation  of  arta,  mann* 
factures,  and  commerce  ne<-P8sary  ^>  her  social  e«- 
istence,  there  was  not  any  intermediate  eliui*  hrtween 
the  nobleman  and  |>easant, — in  fact,  no  middle  rank 
in  society  capable  of  supplying  the  void.  In  \'i6i, 
tlierefore,  BoleslauH,  then  sovereii;ii  of  Poland,  be- 
thought himself  of  at  once  crea'  "i  a  claaa,  by 
inviting  the  Jews  to  settle  amoi,  ilects.  Oer- 
many  furnished  his  land  with  i:  r«, 
and  in  a  few  short  years  it  was  .rm 
as  if  by  magic. 

The  character  of  the  two  race*,  however  dissimilar 
it  was,  fitted  them  for  associatiii  The  Jew 

was  uncleanly,  and  so  was  the  I  ',  then,  there 

was  no  stumbling-block  in  the  way:  the  Pole  waa 
rash  and  reckless,  the  Jew  peaceable  and  patient ; 
the  Pole  is  fond  of  exercising  power,  the  Jew  bend* 
quietly  to  it ;  the  Pole  allows  no  might  or  right  to 
any  hut  an  equal,  the  Jew  contends  for  no  right 
which  is  not  common  property ;  with  all  this,  the 
Pole  is  generous  and  extravagant,  while  none  may 
surpass  the  Jew  in  profiting  by  other's  foibles;  the 
Pole  knows  nothing  of  accounts,  the  Jew  has  them  at 
his  fingers' ends;  the  Pole  lives  hut  for  the  present 
day,  and  is  at  sea  in  the  hour  of  need,  while  the  Jew 
never  leaps  without  looking,  and  comes  to  the  Pole'a 
rescue  whenever  the  sky  lowers;  in  fine,  the  Pole  ia 
afraid  of  work,  the  Jew  neither  of  toil  nor  trouble. 

The  black-eyed  daughter  of  Israel  was  a  mainstay 
of  the  new  community  j  for  many  an  Esther  exercised 
sovereign  sway  at  the  court  of  Warsaw,  particularly 
the  favourite  mistress  of  Casimir  the  Great,  who  gave 
them  equality  of  rights  with  his  own  lieges  in  the 
courts  of  law,  exempted  them  from  public  burden*, 
such  as  supplying  men  for  his  army,  &c.,  and  enacted 
laws  to  protect  them  from  the  caprice  and  tyranny  of 
the  landed  gentry.  In  spite  of  every  enactment, 
however,  they  were  then,  and  have  ever  since  been, 
most  cruelly  trampled  upim  by  the  Polish  nobles, 
who  treat  the  Jews  on  their  properties  according  to 
their  sovereign  good  pleasure ;  for  woe  betide  the 
caitiff  who  dare  even  whisper  of  calling  in  the  laws  to 
his  defence.  He  must  pay  whatever  tax  his  master 
chooses  to  impose  upon  him  ;  but  the  latter  is  dis- 
creet encnigh  to  avoid  pushing  his  extortions  to  such 
an  extreme  as  would  drive  the  Israelite  to  "cut  and 
run."  The  law  prohibits  the  noble  from  whipping  or 
manually  chastising  him  ;  but  the  Jew  knows  his 
master's  infirmity  of  temper,  and  therefore  submits  to 
it  in  humble  patience.  If  the  lord  pull  his  beard,  he 
gives  him  full  permission  to  do  the  same  by  the  first 
countryman  he  may  chance  to  encounter. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  Poland  for  noblemen 
to  maintain  Jews  as  fools  or  jesters  under  their 
roofs ;  nor  has  the  custom  been  entirely  done  away 
with  in  the  present  day.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  find 
Jewish  fools  quartered  in  the  country  houses  of  the 
Polish  gentry;  nothing  comes  amiss  to  these  poor 
creatures;  they  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
household  as  a  pet  dog  does  among  ourselves,  occupy 
a  corner  in  their  master's  apartment,  and  eat  at  the 
same  table,  but  are  the  scape-goats  on  whom  every 
member  of  the  family  may  vent  his  spleen  or  jocosity, 
ad  libitum.  I  heard  much  of  such  a  miserable  piece 
of  mortality,  who  was  living  tinder  a  rich  Pole's  roof 
a  few  years  ago.  He  had  received  the  high-sounding^ 
name  of  Prince  John,  and  whether  in  moments  ot 
jest  or  earnest,  was  known  by  no  other.  He  was 
dressed  after  as  elegant  a  fashion  as  the  master  of 
the  house,  and  prodigally  feasted  by  all  within 
doors, — a  favourite  lap-dog  could  not  have  been  more 
daintdy  crammed.  It  was  his  imperative  duty  to 
swallow  whatever  waa  given  him,  whether  it  were 
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'  to  tickle  hi«  pakte,  or  ■  dose  of  bitten  by  way 
of  a  cbauf^.  Triuce  Jubu  had  hie  fit*  of  humour  like 
bu  fellow  favourites  ;  sometimes  the  evil  vpritc  was 
laid  by  a  box  o(  «»  at  other*,  Uriveu  out  by 

what   was    less   pa.„  a  good    whipping.      Hi* 

dirrst  fucs  were  to  be  found  in  tlie  nursery ;  for  the 
cU»l<!r'  ■'  i.-:..u  him  play  the  part  of  a  horse,  an  ass, 
or  0  aar,  just  as  the  frolic  of  tlie  momcut 

'■■■"  "11   these  occasions   he   was-  '   .t 

1  ..  .il-  With;   but  ha  never  went  w 

I  I  j.ir  111  syrup,  which  tli' 

>  uuJcr  their  noses.      Su! 

>  to  him :  t  sed  hint  up  uue  day  us 
1  ■  Hottt'ii'i  un  another  as  Bruhina, 
I  .  us  the  whim  seized  them.  They 
I  iidcr  in  their  father,  who  would 
push  his  tricks  with  the  prince  to  a  much  keener 
extent, — nay.  at  times,  even  to  blood-shedding.  One 
day,  for  iiisiancc,  he  found  Prince  John  in  the  yard 
of  his  mansiuu,  npou  returning  from  the  chace,  which 
bad  not  afforded  him  a  single  shot;  his  ire  was  up  at 
the  disappointment,  and  needed  a  vent.  "  I  hope 
your  excellency  has  met  with  good  sport!"  exclaimed 
the  prince,  with  a  friendly  greeting  and  most  obse- 
quious bow.  "  Begone,  execrable  wretch  !"  retorted 
bis  lord,  "  I  haven't  so  much  as  winged  a  prattling 
pie  !  My  charge  lies  yet  in  the  barrel !  But  stop  a 
bit,  caitiff!  you're  the  magpie's  twin-brother,  and  I'll 
bave  my  shot  yet.  Quick,  quick  !  mount  that  Uee  ; 
quick,  1  say  ;  or  I'll  send  the  whole  charge  into  your 
cranium.  Climb  away ; — higher,  sirrah  ! — perch  on 
that  branch  yonder  ! — that's  the  thing  ! — Now,  chat- 
terer, sit  still  and  hold  fast !  "  He  then  took  sure  aim 
at  the  Jew's  legs,  and  pulled  the  trigger;  down  came 
the  poor  fellow,  howling  and  screaming,  prostrate  in 
the  yard,  where  his  master  left  him  with  a  loud  laugh 
at  his  feat,  and  trotted  off  to  his  own  door,  at  which 
he  dismounted  in  the  best  of  humours  with  his  sport. 
Prince  John  was  brought  home,  caretuUy  tended  and 
made  whole,  feasted  for  some  days  on  sugarplums 
and  honey,  and  was  quite  content  to  abide  his  future 
fortunes  under  the  same  roof. 

Such  scenes  are  but  too  characteristic  of  the  temper 
and  manners  prevalent  among  the  generality  of  the 
polish  gentry.  But  in  Gulicia,  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment have  set  a  curb  upon  all  this  tyrannous  bearing 
towards  the  Jewish  race,  and  both  master  and  man 
are  the  happier  for  it*. — Letter  from  Lemberg,  by  J. 
G.  Kohl.  ^ 


RESIGNATION. 
I  GRANT  that  we  arc  surrounded  by  real  dangers.  I 
preU-iid  not  to  be  above  sufftriug;  and  I  attach  no 
merit  to  becoming  the  reckless  dupe  of  men  or  chance. 
But  the  order  of  events,  which  we  call  by  the  name 
of  chance,  is  more  sage  than  any  that  human  calcu- 
lation can  arrange.  The  highest  philosophy  is  at  the 
■ame  time  the  most  simple  and  practicable.  There  is 
no  error  more  common  than  one  which  is  taken  for 
pn>found  wisdura.  Most  men  look  too  deep  for  the 
Springs  of  evenu  and  the  motives  of  action.  In 
dUIicult  alternatives  we  shall  be  most  wise  in  trusting 
the  course  of  cvenU  freely  to  a  higher  arm.  If  wc  are 
menaced  by  an  evident  ,«.ril.  let  us  summon  all  our 
energy  and  c  •   U.  ward  it  off.      If 

after  aU,  neiti  ,^j^  i,    ^^^  bravery 

'  -''»<*     In     .  ,!,' 

^  ,  rr.itrr,  ever  i-. 

V,  36,390  Jew.,  aud 
■  tt  Acadim^  of  St. 


vanqtiish  it,  let  aa  sec  how  true  wisdom  ordains  us  to 
sustain  it. 

'  How  many  are  ignorant  of -the  value  of  resignation, 
or  confound  it  with  weakness!  The  courage  of  resig- 
nation is,  perhaps,  the  most  high  and  rare  of  all  the 
forms  of  that  virtue.  Man  received  the  gift  directly 
from  the  Author  of  his  being.  His  desires,  inquietudes, 
misguided  opinions,  the  fruits  of  an  ambitious  and  in- 
congruous education,  have  weakened  its  force  in  the 
soul.  Who  can  read  the  anecdote  of  the  Americaa 
wilderness  without  thrilling  emotion? 

An  Indian,  descending  the  Niagara  river,  was 
thrown  into  the  rapids  above  the  sublime  cataract. 
The  nursling  of  the  desert  rowed  with  an  incredible 
vigour  at  first,  in  an  intense  struggle  for  life.  Seeing 
his  efforts  useless,  he  dropped  his  ours,  sung  his  death- 
song,  and  floated  in  calmness  down  the  abyss.  His 
example  is  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  a  Christian. 
While  there  is  hope,  let  us  nerve  all  our  force  to  avail 
ourselves  of  all  the  chances  it  suggests.  When  hope 
ceases,  and  peril  must  be  braved,  wisdom  counsels 
calm  resignation. 

In  regard  to  unconquerable  evils,  the  true  doctrine 
is  not  vain  resistance,  but  profound  submission.  It 
conceals  the  outline  of  what  we  have  to  suffer  as  with 
a  veil.  It  hastens  to  bring  us  the  fruit  of  consoling 
time.  It  opens  our  eyes  to  a  clearer  view  of  the  pos- 
sessions which  remain  to  us.  It  precedes  hope,  as 
twilight  ushers  in  the  day.  IX 


FIRST    STEAM   TRIP   ON   THE   MISSISSIPPI, 
AND  EARTimUAKE.  IN  1811. 

Were  there  no  other  visible  proofs  that  man,  who  is 
of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble,  only  fulfils  the  inten- 
tion of  his  Creator,  in  extending  his  thoughts  to  the 
vast  and  the  infinite,  whether  as  it  respects  space  or 
time,  wc  might  presume  this  from  the  objects  that 
solicit  his  contemplation  being  in  so  many  instances 
placed  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  necessities. 
Ancient  monumenU,  of  mure  or  less  remote  antiquity, 
prompt  speculations  and  inquiries  which  do  not  in 
the  least  concern  his  bodily  wants  or  enjoyments,  but 
prodigiously  enlarge  the  range  of  his  thoughts — the 
labours  that  ensure  to  him  food  and  clothing,  might 
be  conducted  under  a  sky  filled  with  one  uniform 
brightness  during  the  day,  and  presenting  one  dusky 
and  unbroken  pull  at  night — but  then  the  sun,  and 
the  moon,  and  the  stars,  all  in  apparent  motion  from 
east  to  west,  and  some  having  various  ot)i'-r  motions 
which  the  fixed  stars  make  more  distiiu-  all 

these   prove   that   man  was   made  for   >  iiion 

as  well  as  toil,  and  tempt  his  mind  to  expuuute  in 
an  immensity  beyond  and  above  the  narrow  limits  of 
his  daily  occupations. 

But  it  is  not  mere  contemplation  that  is  thus  ex- 
cited. Other  appearances  excite  wonder,  and  awe, 
and  fear — thus  arousing  the  conscience  and  teaching 
humility  to  the  natural  pride  of  man.  Of  tliis  we 
have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  contemporaneous 
occurrence  in  North  America,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
of  the  first  voyage  of  a  steamer  on  the  Mississi|)pi — 
an  event  calculated  to  produce  a  feeling  of  exultation 
at  the  triumph  of  human  art  over  natural  obstacles — 
and  of  that  most  fearful  of  all  interruptions  to  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature — an  earthquake. 

From  Mr.  C.  J.  Latrobe's  Rambler  in  North  Ami- 
rica  we  gather  the  following  facts,  and  have  thrown 
them  into  a  shorter  statement  than  Mr.  L's. 

The  success  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Hudstm 
naturally  suggested  its  practicability  on  the  western 
rivers  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  New 
York,  pursuant   to  an  agreement   with    CUaiicellor 
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Livingston  and  Mr.  Fnlton,   nirveyed  thete  riren 

from  PitfHburg  to  New  OrK-ans,  in  1809.     llin  report 

wan   favouruble,  and   under   hit  direction,  the    firnt 

bout  was  built  and  launched  on  the  Ohio,  at   rittN- 

bur({h,   in    lull.     Being    intended    to    ply    between 

Nut<lu'z  and   New  Orleans,  whose  name  it  bore,  it 

left  I'ittithiirK,  without  freight  or  pamengers.      Mr.  R. 

anil    his    young    family,    Mr.    Baker,    the   eng'neer, 

An.Trfw  Jack,  the  pilot,  and  six  hand*,  with  n  few 

.  formed  her  whole  burden.     Mr.  R.,  having 

t..^. .,,,,.. J  two  beds  of  coal,  on  hiii  previous  survey, 

about  120  miles  below  Louisville  rapids,  he  now  took 

tools  to  work  them,  in  order  that  by  a  supply  of  coul 

he  might  save  delays  to  the  boat  in  getting  wood, 

there  being  as  yet  no  wood-yards  for  that  piirpo.se. 

Late  on  the  fourth  night  they  safely  reached  Louis- 
ville,— a  distance  of  above  700  miles.      Many  settlers. 


by  shocks  of  an  earthqnake  e<Nammilr«i«if  r,. 

island   to   the  bows  of  the  boat.     As  ii 
after   this   lung   and    nnxiiiiin   i.n.l.r    ti 
were  near  where  the  Ohio 

although  the  Hhor, ..  ,.,,,!   ,., ,,   ^,.^^  ^,,  , 

as  not  to   he  r  about  no«in   thry  i 

New   Madrid,   u  r-iLim    i.iwn   on   il      ' 
rivers.     There   they  found   the   utt 
feat;     part  of  the    people    ha  ' 
grounds;  others  prayed  to  be 

>';;  on   all   sides, 
round  them. 


the   earth  \'  . 
were  hourI> 

They  founil  ll, 
at  all  times  a 
muddy,  and  full 
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trees;  and  though   they  neither 

felt  nor  saw  signa  of  any  more  earthquakes,  it  waa 

,      ,     ,  .        ,     ,    ,      .  .  ""'  without  many  days  more  of  much  peril  that  thcv 

who  had  never  heard  of  the  invention,  were  filled     at  last  reached  Natchez,  to  the  great  artoni.hment  of 


with  fear  and  wonder  nt  the  strange  shape  and  mar 
vellous  fleetness  of  the  boat ;  and  it  is  .said  that  on  its 
arrival  before  Louisville  by  clear  moonlight,  multi- 
tudes  ran  from  their  beds  to  a.scertain  what  waa  the 
cau.sc  of  the  extraordinary  sound  made  by  the  esca- 
ping steam  on  the  engine  being  stopped.  It  is  said 
that  some  thought  that  the  splendid  comet  of  that 
year  must  have  fallen  into  the  Ohio.  The  lowncss  of 
the  wafer  at  the  rapids,  detained  the  boat  for  three 
weeks  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Ohio,  but  in  the  last 
week  of  November,  as  the  waters  rose,  it  resumed  its 
voyage. 

On  arriving  at  the  first  of  the  two  beds  of  coal 
which  they  had  by  this  time  bought  from  the 
government,  they  found  a  quantity  quarried  to  hand 
by  some  unknown  liepredators.  and  were  employed 
in  conveying  it  on  board,  when  they  learned  for  the 
first  time  from  some  of  the  squatters  about  the  place, 
that  strange  noises  had  been  heard  the  day  before 
and  that  there  had  been  an  earthquake. 

The  next  day  they  resumed  their  voyage.  The  air 
grew  oppressively  hot,  and  was  misty,  still,  and  dull. 
The  sun  shone  like  a  glowing  ball  of  copper,  shedding 
a  lurid  twilight  on  the  stream.  As  evening  drew  on, 
again  and  again  a  ru.shing  sound  and  loud  splash  drew 
their  attention  to  the  shore,  large  portions  of  which 
were  torn  from  the  lund,  an<l  fell  into  the  river.  All 
was  so  still  in  the  intervals  that  you  might  have  heard 
a  pin  drop  on  the  deck.  Little  was  said  by  the  awe- 
struck voyogors,  and  the  crew  were  the  more  alarmed 
as  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  great  comet  of 
1811  disappeared  from  the  sky. 

The  second  day  from  their  taking  in  the  coal  all 
the  above  portentous  signs  continued  and  incrca.sed. 
The  pilot  was  in  despair  at  finding  the  channels  every- 
where altered,  and  numberless  trees  with  their  roots 
upwards  lying  where  formerly  he   had  known  deep 

ter.     The  trees  on  the  banks  waved  and  nodded 
ithout  a  wind.     Yet  the  voyagers  had  no  choice  but 

proceed.  Towanis  nightfall  they  were  at  a  bss 
for  shelter.  They  had  nsually  brouglit-to  under  the 
shore,  but  how  to  do  this  where  the  banks  were 
everywhere  seen  disaiipearing?  A  large  island  in 
mid-channel,  known  to  the  pilot,  and  by  him  thought 
a  better  alternative,  was  sought  for  in  vain  ;  it,  too, 
had  been  compli-tely  engulphed.  At  length,  as  the 
night  closed  in,  they  found  an  islet,  and,  rounding- 
to,  there  they  moored  the  boat.  There  they  lay, 
keeping  watch  on  deck,  and  listening  during  the  long 
autumn  night,  to  the  horrible  roar  and  gurgle  of  the 
waters,  and  hearing  from  time  to  time  the  commotion 

de  by  the  masses  of  earth  and  trees,  as  they  slid 
wnwards  and  were  swallowed  up  by  the  stream. 
Tlie  mother  of  the  party,  who  had  lately  had  a  child, 
was  free  uently  awakened  from   her  restless  slumber 
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all,  the  escape  of  the  boat  having  been  thought  im- 
possible 

was   the  first   steam   voyage   on  the  Ohio 


Such 
and  Mississippi. 


CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR. 

The  habit  of  castle-building,  as  it  is  called,  in  which 
so    many  persons   are    accustomed  to  employ    their 
vacant  and  solitary  hours,  is  yet  far  from  being  cither 
an  innocent   or    a   safe    exercise  of  the  mind.       To 
be    constantly   dwelling   on    imaginary    pictures    of 
grandeur  or  felicity,  feeding  the  vanity  and  inflaming 
the   desires  with  visions  of  prosperity  which  circum- 
stances forbid  us  to  realize,  has  an  obvious  tendency 
to   make  us  restless   and  dissatisfied  in   the  statioa 
assigned   to  us   by   Providence,  and  envious   of  the 
superior  advantages  of  those  above  us.     Indeed,  if  we 
look  narrowly  to  the   sources  from  which  this  habit 
proceeds,  and  the  dispo.sitions  of  mind  with  which  it 
is  connected,  we  shall  need  nothing  more  to  convince 
us  how  utterly  repugnant  it  is   to  the  humble,  self- 
denying,  and  unworldly  spirit  of  the  tmc  Christian. 
For  in  the  first  place,  in   the  great   majority  of  cases 
the  root  from  which   these  vain   imaginations   spring, 
the  aliment  on  which   they  feed,  and  the   fruit  which 
they  nourish  to  a  monstrous  growth,  is  pride.     The 
dreams  of  the  castle-builder  are  dreams  of  self-exalta- 
tion and  self-applause :  the  tower  which  in  imaginatioo 
he  builds  up  to  Heaven,  is  designed  for  bis  own  eleva- 
tion and  glory.    Self-flattering  visions  of  this  sort  are 
well    designated    by    Bishop  Taylor   as    "fancies   of 
vanity,  and  secret  whispers  of  the   devil  of  pride." 
"Some  fantastic    spirits,"   he  says,  "  will  walk  alone, 
and  dream  waking  of  greatnesses,  of  palaces,  of  excel- 
lent orations,   full  theatres,  loud   applauses,  sudden 
advancement,  great  fortunes,   and   so  will  spend   an 
hour  with  imaginative  pleasure;  all  their employroeat 
being  nothing  but  fumes  of  pride,  and   secret  indefi- 
nite  desires   and   significations  of  what   their  heart 
wishes*." 

Let  the  dreams  of  the  castle-builder,  however,  be 
not  so  immediately  ministering  to  pride  and  vain-glory, 
upon  what  objects  at  best  will  they  be  employed,  and 
in  what  direction  will  they  be  turned?  To  riches, 
power,  luxury,  worldly  pleasures,  sensual  enjoyments, 
and  the  like.  Such  are  the  objects  on  which  they  in- 
variably dwell,  and  such  are  the  appetites  and  affec- 
tions which  they  must  powerfully  tend  to  stimulate 
and  inflame.  How  unsuitable  then  is  such  an  employ- 
ment of  the  thoughts  to  one  whose  profession  it 
is  and  whose  constant  aim  it  ought  to  be  to  "  set  his 
affections  on  things  above,  not  on  things  of  the  earthj" 

'  H»lj  Limnf, 
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to  mortify  the  pride  of  life  and  the  love  of  thii  world, 
anil  '  ■!  iu  Heaven!     It  is  to  the 

youi  lit  hope*  and  lively  iniagi- 

natixiis  |iailii  uKtily  expose  them  to  the  dangers  ul°  an 
unbridled  exercise  of  the  fancy,  and  to  fond  and 
glittering  dream*  of  worldly  pro*|>erity,  that  the 
apostle  addrcMes  the  emphatic  warning  to  be  sober- 
minded*.  What  disposition  of  mind  can  be  conceived 
more  totally  opposed  to  that  which  iospirei  the  wild 
TUions  of  the  casUe-buUdcr?  _^   PoPBRON. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  ASH,  (Sorbus  aucuparia.) 


This  graceful  tree,  known  also  as  the  Quicken  tree, 
and  in  the  north  of  England  as  the  Rowan  tree, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  common  Ash, 
(Frajrinut  excelsior,)  which  is  a  very  different  and  a 
far  more  valuable  tree,  and  has  already  been  described 
in  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  228. 

The  mountain  ash  is  a  slow  growing  tree,  and  does 
not  attain  .suHicicnt  bulk  to  make  its  timber  valuable, 
neither  is  the  wood  durable  enough  to  answer  those 
purposes  for  which  the  commun  ash  is  employed.  It 
is  properly  a  species  of  the  service  or  sorb,  and  in  the 
north,  where  it  is  permitted  to  grow  at  pleasure,  it 
attains  a  much  greater  height  than  here,  where  it  is 
looked  upon  chiefly  as  an  ornamental  tree  for  shrub- 
beriea  and  plantations.  These  it  enlivens  in  spring 
by  the  elegant  lightness  of  its  foliage,  and  the 
abundance  of  its  fragrant  blossoms,  and  in  autumn 
by  tl  ■  of  its  red  berries,  which  remain  on  the 

tree  '  •  whole  winter. 

In  furiocr  days,  when  the  superstitious  belief  in 
witchcraft  prevailed,  the  wood  of  this  tree  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  preservative  against  its  effecU;  and 
even  to  the  present  hour  in  some  remote  districts  of 
the  north,  the  virtues  of  the  H'itjgen  tree  (as  the 
mountain  ash  is  there  called,)  are  Ktill  highly  cele- 
brated.    When  the  ioflaence  of  some  "aold  witch"  is 

•  Tiuii.  6. 


maliciously  exerted  in  the  dairy,  and  many  a  weary 
hour  has  been  spent  in  the  operation  of  churning, 
without  producing  the  desired  effi-ct,  the  remedy  is 
said  to  be  found  in  procuring  a  churn-staff  made  of 
the  wiggen  tree,  which  dispels  the  charm,  and 
effectually  frees  the  dairy  from  the  interference  of  the 
witch.  If  the  cattle  are  found  tied  together  in  the 
stables  and  cowhouses,  or  the  cows  are  found  to  have 
been  previously  milked,  or  any  other  mischief  to  have 
been  carried  on,  the  prevention  of  further  ills  is 
sought  for  by  supplying  the  utensils  about  the  farm- 
yard with  handles  formed  of  the  Wiggen  tree.  The 
blessing  of  undisturbed  repose  is  scarcely  expected 
without  the  aid  of  this  never  failing  antidote  to  witch- 
ery. A  branch  of  the  wiggen  tree  is  often  suspended 
at  the  bed's  head  to  prevent  the  witches  from  exerting 
their  power  by  filling  the  mind  with  horrible  images 
during  sleep.  The  doorways  of  buildings  are  decorated 
in  the  like  manner  when  there  is  any  suspicion  of 
danger  from  the  influence  of  these  imaginary  beings. 

In  speaking  of  the  ornamental  appearance  of  the 
mountain  ash,  Giljiin  says: — "In  the  Scottish  High- 
lands it  becomes  a  considerable  tree.  There,  on  some 
rocky  mountains  covered  with  dark  pines  niid  waving 
birch,  which  cast  a  solemn  gloom  o'er  the  lake  below, 
a  few  mountain  ashes  joined  in  a  clump,  and  mixing 
with  them,  have  a  flue  effect.  In  summer  tW  light 
green  tint  of  their  foliage,  and  in  autumn  the  glowing 
berries,  which  hang  clustering  on  them,  contrast 
beautifully  with  the  deeper  green  of  the  pines ;  and  if 
they  arc  happily  blended,  and  not  in  too  large  a  pro- 
portion, they  add  some  of  the  most  picturesque 
furniture  with  which  the  sides  of  these  rugged  moun- 
tains arc  invested." 

This  tree  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  but  flourishes 
most  in  hilly  situations.  The  beautiful  scarlet  berries 
with  which  it  is  loaded  afford  a  welcome  supply  to 
thrushes  and  many  other  birds,  whose  favourite  food 
they  form.  These  berries  are  bruised  in  water,  fer- 
mented, and  made  into  a  pleasant  drink  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  north  of  Europe  j  and  when  dried  and 
powdered,  they  likewise  afford  them  bread.  Each 
berry  contains  three  seeds,  imbedded  in  pulp  of  a 
bitterish  taste.  The  flower  which  preceded  it  is  white 
and  fragrant.  It  stands  in  the  twelfth  class  and  third 
order  of  Linnaeus,  and  contains  about  twenty  stamens 
and  three  pistils.  An  infusion  of  the  berries  is  com- 
monly drunk  in  Wales,  and  forms  an  acid  liquor 
somewhat  resembling  perry.  An  ardent  spirit  may 
Ukewise  be  distilled  from  them. 

Forming  as  it  docs  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Scottish  scenery,  the  mountain  ash  or  rowan  is  not 
forgotten  by  the  poets  of  that  land.  Grahame  thtu 
contrasts  the  richer  offerings  of  the  south  with  the 
scanty  products  of  his  native  country : — 

What,  though  the  clustering  vine  there  hardly  tempts 
The  traveller's  hand ;  though  birds  of  dazzling  plume 
Fcrch  on  the  loaded  boughs.    Give  me  thy  woods, 
(Exclaims  the  banished  man,)  thy  barren  woods, 
Poor  Scotland  I  sweeter  there  the  reddening  haw, 
The  sloe,  or  rowan's  bitter  bunch,  than  here 
The  purple  grape  :  dearer  the  red-breast's  note 
That  mourns  the  fading  year  in  Scotia's  vales. 
Than  I'hilomel  »,  where  spring  is  ever  new  : 
More  dear  to  me  the  red-breasl'ii  sober  suit, 
Bo  like  a  withered  leaflet,  tlian  thp  gliutj 
Of  gaudy  wings,  that  make  the  iris  dim. 
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Within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  of  Delhi*,  in  India 
rtand  the  remains  of  a  once  populous  and  important 
town,  named  1  oplakabad,  or  Tughlickabad.  It  was  a 
fortified  town  with  a  stronp:  citadel,  situated  in  the 
terntones  assigned  to  the  Mogul  in  the  province  of 
Delh,  and  named  from  its  founder  the  Emperor 
lughhk.  A  few  miserable  huts  contain  all  the 
present  mhabitants  of  Tughlickabad;  but  the  rude 
massy,  and  stupendous  ruins  of  its  walls,  palaces  and 
subterranean  apartments,  still  attract  the  curiosity  of 
travellers  Within  a  separate  irregular  fortification 
connected  with  tiie  town  by  a  causeway,  stands  the 
mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Tughlik  Shah,  (who 
reigned  about  a.d.  1321,)  built  of  gigantic  blocks  of 
granite,  m  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  the  walls 
converging  as  they  ascend. 

Toglakabad  appears  to  have  been  intended  as  a 
sort  of  citadel  for  the  defence  of  the  imperial  city  of 
Uelln,  and  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  disturbed   state 

vL^"'l  .Tt?- f ^  "",  ""■■'>■  P"""''  "f  '"^  ^'"'"'y-     I"  »he 
^^"  yy  (^' ^7  of  the   Hegira)   Mubarick  the   First 

T.l'^^yf     '/  *•*""*"  "^  ^^'""'   '''^""K''  «he  instru- 
mentality of  some  of  his   military   officers.     The.«c 
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TOGLAKABAD. 


supporters  he  put  to  death  after  he  had  gained  the 
imperial    dignity,— a  species  of  gratitude  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  oriental  countries:  it  is  not  improbable 
that  monarchs,  who  hold  the  sceptre  by  so  loose  a 
tenure,   apprehend    that  those  who    have    power    to 
put  them  on  the  throne  may  also   be  able  to  remove 
them    from    it.     Mubarick    disgusted    many    of   the 
nobles   of  his    court   by  heaping   honours   and   re- 
wards  on  slaves  and  persons  of  the  lowest  degree 
Among  others,  Hassan,  one  of  his  slaves,  the  .on  of  a 
seller   of    rags    in    Guzerat,    received    the    title   of 
Chusero,  and,  through  the  king's  partiality  for  him 
became    the    greatest  man   in  the    empire:    he    was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  the  office  of  vizier;  without  possessing 
any  of  the   talents  necessary  for   those  offices.     The 
king  then  entered  on  a  series   of  wars,   which,   being 
generally  successful,  enabled  him  to  heap  favours  on 
his  favourite  Chusero.     These  favours  so  increased  the 
influence  and  the  ambition  of  this  minion,  that  he 
began  to  have  designs  against  the  throne,  and  tam- 
pered with  the  officers  of  the  army  to  gain  them  over 
to  his  purpose;   this  they  refused   to   do,  and   they 
informed  the  emperor  of  the  designs  of  Chusero,  but 
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th<?  !«ttrr  contrived  to  pnin  crf<Wn»*  for  n   fal«e  tal*-, 


ul  oi  hirvii  rulliuiis,  in  murdering  the  einpiTor 
;.:.  .  ull  his  supporters,  and  then  mounting  the  throne 
of  Delhi  umliT  the  title  of  the  Emperor  Chusero. 

TtK-.se  scenes  excited  di«n;u8t  in  the  mind  of  Ghazi, 
Governor  of  Lahore,  who,  being  resolute  and  well- 
intentioned,  resolved  tu  do  his  utmost  to  get  rid  of  a 
cruel  usurper,  who,  as  well  as  the  man  whom  he  had 
just  murdered,  had  no  legitimate  right  tu  the  throne. 
He  collected  around  him  all  the  oinrahs  and  chief* 
who  had  resolution  enough  to  oppose  the  tyrant,  and 
marched  with  a  powerful  army  towards  Delhi.  The 
usurjXT  with  his  army  came  out  to  meet  them,  and 
was  utterly  defeated,  taken,  and  stain.  Ghazi  then 
entered  Delhi,  where  the  omrahs  and  magistrates  of 
the  city  came  to  meet  him.  He  then  inquired 
%'hether  there  were  yet  living  any  descendants  of  the 
legitimate  line  of  princes  whom  Mubarick  and  Chu- 
sero had  set  aside;  and  if  not,  desired  them  to  choose 
a  king  to  govern  them  in  future.  They  answered 
with  one  voice  that  none  of  the  royal  family  were 
left  alive,  and  then  at  once  proceeded  to  chouse  him 
as  emperor ;  and  he  accordingly,  in  the  year  1321, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Delhi  by  the  title  of  Tuglick 
the  First. 

Tuglick  exerted  his  utmost  powers  to  repair  the 
mischief  which  had  fallen  on  the  empire  during  the 
preceding  reigns ;  he  repaired  the  palaces  and  fortifica- 
tions, founded  other*,  and  encouraged  industry  and 
commerce;  men  of  genius  and  learning  were  called  to 
court;  institutes  of  law  and  government  were  esta- 
blished and  founded;  and  a  better  system  of  govern- 
ment pursued.  Soon  after  his  accession,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  send  an  army  to  bring  to  allegiance  a 
revolted  chief,  Lidderdeo,  the  prince  of  Arinkil;  and 
the  conduct  of  this  army  was  given  to  Jonah,  the 
emperor's  eldest  son.  Through  the  treachery  of 
some  of  the  omrahs,  this  expedition  failed  of  success; 
but,  in  a  few  months  afterwards,  another  army  was 
collected,  and  despatched  to  Arinkil.  This  city  was 
then  besieged  and  taken,  and  Lidderdeo  and  all  bis 
family,  together  with  their  elephants,  treasure,  and 
effects,  were  sent  to  Delhi.  The  emperor  received 
them  in  a  citadel  which  he  had  built  near  Delhi, 
called  TughUkabad ,  and  this  is  the  first  mention 
which  is  made  in  the  history  of  Hindostan  of  the 
place  represented  in  our  frontispiece.  We  do  not 
propose  tu  continue  tlie  details  of  the  history ;  having 
■buwn  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which,  and 
by  whom,  the  city  of  Toglakabad*  was  built  in  the 
year  I32.J. 

The  amiable  Bishop  Heber  appears,  from  the 
following  extract  from  bis  Journal,  to  have  contem- 
plated a  visit  to  Toglakabad,  but  to  have  l)een  unable 
to  fulfil  his  intention:  "January  3. — This  morning 
early  I  sent  off  my  tents  and  baggage  to  Furreedabad, 
a  little  town  about  fifteen  rniles  from  Delhi,  and  in 
the  afternoon  tollowed  them  on  horseback,  escorted 
by  five  of  Skinner's  horse,  anil  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Lushington  and  Dr.  Smith.  We  passed  by  Humai- 
oon's  tomb,  and  thence  through  a  dreary  country, 
full  of  ruins,  aloag  a  stony  and  broken  n>ad,  marked 
out  at  equal  distances  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  by 
•olid  circular  stone  obelisks,  'cross   minars,'  erected 
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during  the  prosperous  times  of  the  empire  of  Delhi. 
Half  way  to  Furreedabad  we  passed  the  gigantic  ruins 
of  Toglilikubud,  on  n  hill  about  a  coss*  to  our  ri);ht. 
I  regretted  that  we  could  not  see  them  nearer;  but 
the  stag«  was  of  sulVicient  length  for  our  horses,  and 
the  few  remaining  hours  of  daylight,  without  this 
addition.  Mr.  Elliot  described  them  as  chiefly  inte- 
resting from  their  vast  dimensions,  and  the  bulk  and 
Weight  of  the  stones  employed  in  them." 

From  Major  Archer,  however,  we  obtain  more 
detail  on  the  subject.  He  says  that  the  new  city  of 
Delhi,  and  the  old  fort  of  Toglakabad,  form  a  conti- 
nuation of  each  other,  extending  seven  or  eight  miles. 
Toglakabad  he  describes  as  one  of  the  grandest  sights 
he  ever  witnessed,  although  nothing  more  than  the 
deserted  ruins  of  a  huge  fortress,  the  rearing  and 
building  of  which  must  have  cost  infinite  time  and 
labour.  The  beholder  is  struck  with  awe  at  the 
colossal  remains,  which  seem  rather  the  work  of 
"Titans"  than  of  men.  The  circumference  of  the 
fort  is  from  five  tu  six  miles :  the  citadel  is  very  high 
and  commanding;  end  to  add  to  the  strength  of  the 
whole,  a  large  space  on  one  side  can  easily  be  inun- 
dated. The  king's  tomb  is  outside  the  fort,  uud 
forms  a  fortified  outwork  ;  the  communication  is  by  a 
stone  causeway,  arched.  "The  wonder,"  says  Major 
Archer,  "  is  excited  how  men  could  put  such 
enormous  blocks  of  stone  together,  and  fashion  them 
into  fair  proportions,  when  assisted  so  limitedly  by 
art,  thn>ugh  the  aid  of  mechanics:  how  they  ma- 
naged is  a  secret  which  will  doubtless  rest  with  the 
inventors,  for  their  descendants  are  as  blessedly 
ignorant  of  any  useful  science  as  men  need  be." 

Our  frontispiece,  which  con  veys  a  good  idea  of  the 
remarkable  ruins  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  is 
taken  from  the  valuable  Indian  Views  of  Captaiit 
Luard,  with  his  kind  permission. 

-  *  A  »»  is  (he  Indian  name  for  a  road-measure  about  a  mile,  and 
a  half  in  leagth. 


T.-     '  ;  11  THE  Lords,  and  the  fvlness  TitEREor. 

^!  i  and  lovely  as  the  green  fields  in  their  luxu- 

riant ri('liiivi,i  must  ever  be,  to  the  eye  of  fuilh  anil  devo- 
tion they  are  even  more  sot  did  we  accustom  oui«elves  to 
esaoriats  with  their  beauty  the  auperinteniliiif;  providcnoo 
of  God,  as  well  as  the  subordinate  art  and  laliour  uf  man, 
they  would  possess  an  interent  and  a  loveliness  which  the 
mere  lover  of  nature  never  knew.  The  sweetest  landscape 
is  iniprovcil  by  the  presence  of  uniiiialed  objects,  which  im- 
part a  liveliness,  an  interest,  as  it  were,  an  oxislcnee,  to  the 
whole.  What  increased  force  and  interest  are  added  to  it 
by  the  presence,  so  to  speak,  of  the  living  Ood! 

Shall  «c  be  so  iwlAsh  as  to  ascribe  the  beauty  of  our 
cultivated  and  richly-laden  fields  to  the  mere  assistant 
labours  of  our  own  fallen  race,  unto  whom  all  beyond  the 
original  curse  of  barrenness  is  mercy  ?  Not  unto  us,  not  unto 
us,  O  Lord,  but  uuto  thy  name  be  all  the  praise.  Yea  !  wa 
will  praise  thee  for  thy  go(«lnesB,  and  declare  the  wonders 
which  thou  doest  for  tho  children  of  men. 

If  we  accustom  ourselves  to  such  meditations  as  these,— 
if  wc  view  the  cartli  as  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof—  ' 
if  we  view  every  good  girt  and  every  perfect  Kift  as  coming 
down  from  above, — we  shall  Qnd  "  good  in  everyihin;;  ;"  ws 
shall  find  more  to  occupy  our  minds  amid  the  green  lields, 
despite  their  solitude  and  stillness,  than  in  the  crowded  city; 
each  path  « ill  load  us  to  pleasure,  to  instruction,  to  God ; 
the  rolling  )car  will  bo  full  of  Him  ;  the  wide  theatre  of  the 
world  will  bo  to  our  minds  but  one  universal  house  of 
praver,  one  VBrie<l  and  beauteous  temple  of  Him  who  dwell- 
etb  r>ot  ill  ttxnplas  made  with  hands  :  and  all  the  counttesi 
creations  of  his  bounty,  all  ihoko  kindly  fruits  of  tho  earth 
given  and  preserved  to  our  use,  and  in  due  time  to  be 
ei  jj\ed  liv  us,  will  constantly  admonish  us,  as  ihcy  rise  into 
strength  and  beauty,  to  give  thanks  unto  the  l>ord,for  he  is 
goo<l ;  lor  his  merry  endureth  for  ever.— 1'aLIn"*  Fillaijt 
hccturci  on  the  Litany. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTIfT.  OF  THE  EDICT  OF 
NANTKS. 

In  reading  deUiU  of  tfie  hittory  of  the  various 
BPiliuniial  and  manufacturing  arts,  we  frequently 
_\d  nii-nti'in  madr  of  the  Revocation  cf  the  Edict  of 
fimlca,  u»  being  u  nif huh  l)y  which  the  regular  coumc 
trade  wan  niutli  dinturhed  and  turned  into  new 
liuinelx.  It  may  he  interesting  to  general  readers, 
irlieuiarly  of  a  IVutestant  eountry,  to  know  some- 
king  of  tbu  nature,  the  object,  aud  the  effect  of  that 
Jict 

The  J'jdict  of  Nnntet  was  a  sort  of  act  of  parlia- 
BDt  passed  in  France  in  1598,  and  tlie  Revocation  of 
Edict  of  Nantet  was  the  withdrawal  of  that  act 
1685)  the  object,  in  both  instances,  being  of  a 
religious  nature.  The  Protestants  of  France,  during 
and  soon  after  the  time  of  Luther,  were  called  by 
the  general  name  of  Huguenots,  the  origin  of  which 
term  i»  rather  uncertain  ;  and  in  a  recent  Supplement 
on  Paris*,  we  have  given  tlic  outlines  of  the  various 
persecutions  which  the  Protestants  suffered  from  the 
Romish  party,  particularly  the  horrid  event  known  as 
the  Massacre  of  ^'^  Bartholomew.  The  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  intended  in  some  respects  as  a  termina- 
tion of  this  series  of  injuries  and  persecution,  and 
took  effect  about  twenty-six  years  alter  the  date  of 
the  massacre.  When  the  weak  and  cruel  Henry  the 
Third,  who  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the 
crafty  and  still  more  cruel  Catherine  dc  Medicis, 
died,  the  crown  of  France  devolved  upon  Henry, 
king  of  Navarre,  who  then  fiM)k  the  title  of  King 
Henry  the  Fourth.  He  was  originally  a  Protestant, 
and  however  state  policy  may  have  led  him  to  the 
culpable  weakness  of  changing  his  profession  of  faith 
two  or  throe  times  during  his  reign,  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  he  always  remained,  at  heart, 
a  Protestant.  But  bo  this  as  it  may,  in  15!)8  he 
passed  or  granted  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  the 
Huguenots  or  Protestants  had  their  civil  rights 
secured  to  them  ;  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
was  confirmed  to  themi  they  were  to  have  equal  claims 
with  the  Roman  Catholics  to  all  offices  and  dignities ; 
and  they  were  left  in  possession  of  certain  fortresses 
which  had  been  secured  to  them. 

The  effect  of  this  edict  was,  that  the  Protestants 
much  increased  in  power  and  influence  in  France, 
and  Protestantism  might  have  taken  deep  root  in 
the  country;  but,  unhappily,  Henry  the  Fourth  was 
Buccceded  by  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  a  man  in  every 
Way  his  inferior.  Under  the  influence  of  an  ambitious 
favourite  and  of  a  crafty  confessor,  Louis  began  to 
renew  that  narrow  system  of  intolerance  of  which  the 
Protestants  had  so  long  been  the  victims.  A  long 
series  of  civil  contests  followed,  which  ended  in  the 
complete  subjection  of  the  Protestants  to  Louis,  or 
rather  to  his  minister,  Richelieu,  at  the  siege  of 
Rochelle  in  I6'J9.  For  some  years  after  this  period, 
the  Protestants,  though  not  possessed  of  any  political 
or  civil  power,  were  allowed  to  perform  the  oHices  of 
their  religion  undisturbed.  But  when  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  had  been  some  years  on  the  thnme,  and 
had  exchanged  a  life  of  voluptuousness  and  profligacy 
for  one  of  gloomy  bigotry,  he  recommenced  the  per- 
secution of  the  Protestants.  Under  the  fallacious 
and  most  unchristian  idea  that  Protestants  were  to  be 
made  Romanists  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  he  com- 
menced a  terrible  series  of  oppressive  and  cruel  acts. 
In  1681  he  deprived  them  of  most  of  their  civil  rights, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  minister,  Colbert,  who  had 
opposed  these  violent  measures,  he  proceeded  to  still 
greater   extremities.     Bodies  of  dragoons  were   scut 

*  Saturiay  Affff Hfliif,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  350. 


into  the  louthrrn  nrnvinM>a,  when  tlta  Pru<*«t>nt« 
were  must  tiumci  mpel  the  unhu;  ,t. 

ants    to    abjure    t Ui)     and,    to     i  le 

emigrati(m  of  the  »uffer«-r»,  tlie  frontiers  w  I 

with  the  utmost  vigdanec.     Hut  not .^■'  'i:  im* 

strict  watch,   more   than  five  hundr'  >1  Pro> 

testants  contrived  to  escape  from  1  1.411. .-,  reitolved 
rather  to  cxpatrintc  theni^elvi «  than  to  rriiounce 
their  faith:  this  was  about  one-balf  of  the  whole 
number  of  Protestants  in  Frsiicf. 

It    is   not    didicult  to   I  le  effect   of  tbia 

nithless  persecution  of  tlu  nts:   we  see  in  it 

a  wise  and  just  ordination  ot  Providence,  by  which 
those  who  embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
fellow-creatures  to  compel  an  abandonment  of  their 
faith,  bring  down  on  their  own  heads  unforeseen  and 
irremediable  evils.  France  lost  half  a  million  of  her 
best  artisans,  and  the  Protettant  countries  of  Europe, 
particularly  England,  Holland,  and  Brandenburg, 
gained  a  .0  of  skilled  labour,      '      '       .oa 

had  a  k  influence  on  the  ma  og 

interests  of  theno  countries.  Weavers,  and  ollicra 
connected  more  or  less  with  the  manufacture  of 
tapestry,  were  very  numerous  among  the  emigrants, 
and  they  carried  the  sccreU  of  their  trades  to  the 
other  ccuintries  which  we  have  mentioned. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  Protestants  gradually 
found  their  position  to  be  insupportable  in  France 
were  numerous  and  most  vexatious.  Every  species 
of  favour  was  lavished  upon  converts,  such  a* 
exemption  from  taxes,  enfranchisement  from  parental 
authority  (if  the  parents  persisted  in  remaining  Pro- 
testants), advancement  in  professions,  in  public  ser- 
vice,  and  in  military  rank;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
disabilities  of  every  kind  were  multiplied  for  those 
who  adhered  to  the  Protestant  faith  :  all  places  of 
honour  and  profit  were  closed  against  them;  and 
those  who  had  previously  held  such  odices  were 
compelled  to  resign  them.  The  Protestants  were 
next  excluded  from  every  kind  of  trade,  and  from  the 
profession  of  law  and  medicine.  All  pensions  and 
dignities  were  withdrawn  from  them ;  their  names 
were  erased  from  the  books  of  the  universities,  and 
from  the  list  of  the  royal  household  j  and  thejr 
were  forbidden  to  farn.  'he  revenue,  or  to  serve  the 
king  in  any  capacity  whatever.  The  chambers  of 
parliament,  established  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  were  suppressed.  The  Protestant 
clergy  were  vexed  and  humiliated  by  many  restrictions 
of  a  most  harassing  character^  their  synods  were 
made  less  frequent,  and  the  subjects  of  discussion 
limited  in  number ;  their  charitable  funds  were 
applied  to  Roman  Catholic  purposes;  they  were 
forbidden  to  teach  the  languages,  philosophy,  or 
theology ;  and  the  flourishing  college  of  Sedan  was 
suppressed,  together  with  other  schools  and  colleges. 
The  Protestants  inhabiting  the  towns  were  obliged  to 
abstain  from  secular  employments  on  the  festivals  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  :  they  were  also  compelled 
to  salute  the  host,  and  to  perform  many  similar 
offices  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  a  Protestant. 
When  they  retired  into  the  country,  and  attended 
worship  according  to  the  form  of  their  church,  in  the 
castles  of  the  nobles  of  their  own  persuasion,  the 
court  limited  their  number,  and  disputed  the  right 
of  the  nobles  to  that  feudal  rank  to  which  the  hbwty 
of  worship  in  their  own  castles  was  attached.  The 
clergymen  were  next  forbidden  to  preach,  and  were 
discharged  from  their  office?. 

Is   it  surprising,  then,  that  this  scrtes  of  c™^'  Per- 
secution  should   have    led   to    the  "*^"\,,. 
home  and  country?    and  can   we               ..'i'duced 
at  the  firmness  wbicji  luuucea 
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the  ProtcsUnU  rather  to  go  to  foreign  lands  than  to 
gpve  up  their  cherished  faith  }  The  consequences  of 
these  unrighteouii  pruceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
French  court  were,  as  we  have  said,  highly  detrimental 
to  the  true  interests  and  the  real  prosperity  of  the 
French  nation,  by  the  prodigious  emigration  it 
occasioned  among  the  Protestants,  who  sought,  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  that  religious  liberty,  and 
that  humane  treatment,  which  in  their  mother-coun- 
try was  so  cruelly  refused  them.  Those  among  them 
whom  the  vigilance  of  their  enemies  guarded  so 
closely  as  to  prevent  their  flight,  were  exposed  to  the 
brutal  rage  of  an  unrelenting  soldiery,  and  were 
assailed  by  every  form  of  barbarous  persecution  that 
might  tend  to  subdue  their  courage,  exhaust  tlicir 
patience,  and  thus  engage  them  to  a  feigned  and 
external  profession  of  Popery,  which  in  their  con- 
sciences they  beheld  with  the  utmost  aversion  and 
disgust.  The  inhabitants  of  Cevennes,  who  were 
roused  to  attempt  something  in  their  own  defence, 
afterwards  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Dauphin,  setting 
forth  the  reasons  which  had  compelled  them  to  resort 
to  arms.  After  speaking  of  the  persecution  which 
preced'.'d  the  revocation,  they  proceed  : — 

After  they  had  done  us  all  tlivsc  mischiefs,  the  Edict  of 
Nai.toi  was  rcpealeil.  In  tlie  execution  of  the  revocation 
of  this  edict,  tliey  demulislied  our  churches,  and  banished 
our  ministers  out  of  the  kingdom  for  ever,  continuing  to 
us  a  thousand  mischiefs,  under  divers  pretences.  All  these 
dreadful  forms  of  persecution  astonished  the  Cevennois, 
who  had  none  to  comfort  them.  Fear  caused  some  of  them 
to  hide  themselves  in  woods  and  dens;  and  others  endea- 
voured to  dee  out  of  the  kint;dom,  that  they  might  set  their 
lives  and  consciences  at  liberty,  according  to  the  precept  of 
the  Gospel,  *'If  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,  tlec  unto 
anuthur."  But  the  passages  were  so  well  guarded  to 
hinder  the  (light  of  these  poor  people,  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  taken  and  sent  to  the  galleys.  They  that 
fled  from  the  city  were  also  taken  and  locked  up  in  prisons, 
crhich  were  soon  filled  with  those  persecuted  Protestants. 

They  proceed  to  sttitc  that  while  they  were  in  con- 
cealment, performing  divine  worship,  in  accordance 
with  the  institutes  of  Protestantism, — 

The  priest  and  friars,  having  notice  of  it,  caused  yet  more 
dragoons  and  other  troops  to  be  sent  into  the  Cevennes, 
which  they  placed  in  ambuscade,  in  the  places  through 
which  those  that  were  of  the  assemblies  were  to  pass  on 
their  return.  They  seized  them  and  cast  them  into  prison  ; 
condemned  tome  of  both  sexes  to  be  banged,  and  others  to 
bo  carried  away,  the  men  to  the  galleys,  the  women  to  the 
nunneries.  And  if  they  happened  to  find  the  place  where 
they  wore  assembled,  they  fired  uj>on  them  without  mercy, 
and  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age. 

These  remarks  it  may  be  well  to  illustrate  by  one 
well-authenticated  instance;  and  we  will  avail  our- 
selves, for  that  purpose,  of  an  interesting  little  work, 
published  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  subject  of  the  Re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  A  small  band  of 
Protestants,  with  their  pastor,  M.  d'Algue,  met  in  a 
•ecret  spot  for  the  performance  of  Divine  service, 
having  previously  placed  some  of  their  body  at  all 
the  avcnnes,  to  secure  themselves  against  surprise. 
One  of  those  to  whom  they  had  confided  this  office 
quitted  his  post,  and  hastened  to  St.  Etienne,  where 
be  broke  faith  with  his  companions,  and  gave  infor- 
mation of  the  assembly  to  the  king's  troops.  An 
officer  and  twenty  men  put  themselves  under  the 
guidance  of  this  unworthy  person,  who  conducted 
them  to  the  place  of  meeting.  They  found  the  assem- 
bly engaged  in  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper;  and 
into  the  midst  of  this  peaceful  scene  of  Christian 
communion  the  soldiers  rushed  with  fury,  making  a 
discharge  which  at  once  threw  many  to  the  ground. 
Then  draw  ing  their  swords,  they  struck  indiscriminat<-ly 
at  all  they  met,  whether  men,  women,  or  children, 
killing  some,  and  wounding  great  numbers.     They 


afterwards  pursued  all  who  had  fled  on  their  approach 
to  hide  themselves  among  the  rocks,  and  treated  such 
as  they  could  find  in  a  similar  manner.  Among 
those  who  had  taken  flight,  there  were  many  who, 
finding  they  were  pursued  by  the  soldiers,  threw 
themselves  into  the  river  which  crossed  their  way, 
hoping  to  find  the  fording-place  and  to  pass  in  safety; 
but  as  it  was  night,  the  greater  part  were  unable  to 
discover  the  ford,  and  were  thereby  carried  away  by 
the  current  and  drowned.  M.  d'  Algue,  their  pastor, 
favoured  by  the  darkness,  escaped  on  this  occasion, 
but  was  taken  some  time  after,  together  with  his 
friend,  the  Sieur  Roques,  one  of  the  elders  of  the 
church  of  Caderles.  They  had  both  remained  firm 
to  their  religion,  and  had  been  compelled  to  seek  con- 
cealment, hy  wandering  about  in  the  forests  for 
eighteen  or  twenty  months.  They  were  at  length 
arrested,  and  brought  to  trial :  the  crimes  of  which 
they  were  accused  were,  the  having  kept  themselves 
concealed  for  a  long  time,  that  they  might  not  be 
obliged  to  change  their  religion ;  and  having  assisted 
at  many  Protestant  assemblies,  and  performed  in  them 
the  functions  of  ministers.  They  pleaded  guilty  to 
all  these  charges,  with  cheerfulness  and  readiness,  as 
being  charges  at  which  they  should  feel  glory  rather 
than  shame.  They  were  condemned  to  death,  but 
offered  life  if  they  would  recant :  this  they  scorned  to 
do,  and  both  perished  on  the  scaffold. 

It  was,  then,  by  such  means  as  these  that  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  attempted  to  root  out  Protestantism 
from  the  land  of  France.  During  the  subsequent 
wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  gradually  relaxed 
the  laws  against  the  Protestants;  but  he  could  not 
undo  the  serious  injury  already  done  to  the  country 
by  the  expatriation  of  such  a  vast  body  of  industrious 
artisans,  through  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes;  and  there  are  many  acute  persons  who 
think  that  this  unrighteous  jiroceeding  was  one  of  the 
numerous  causes  that  led,  many  years  afterwards,  to 
the  French  Revolution,  by  exciting,  in  the  minds  ot 
the  French  people,  a  hatred  of  the  Jcsuits_and  priests, 
through  whose  influence,  principally,  the  revocation 
was  brought  about. 

TO    A    FRIEND    IN    SORROW. 

Oh  !  wc  long  iiave  loved  and  often  mot  with  bosoms  beating 

light,  [bright, 

Wliea  the  Spring  that  burst  around  us  was  smiling  fair  und 

Whun  the  bark  of  hope  bore  gaily  down  the  glittering  stream 

of  life,  [strife. 

Nor  coming  clouds  foretold  of  its  course  through  stoiiiis  and 
Oh !  we  long  liave  loved,  and  often  met — but  ncer  till  now 

in  sorrow,  (furrow; 

For  caro  along  our  flowery  path  at  length  has  drawn  his 
I  thoLght  of  all  that  we  liod  been  when  I  kiK.se<l  thy  pallid 

cheek,  [could  nut  npvnk. 

And  thy  trembling  form,  that  grief  had  changed,  1  aaw,  and 
Yes !  we  long  have  loved  in  sunshine,   but  nc  cr  till  now  I 

know 
How  deep  affection's  root  'neath  the  shade  of  sorrow  grew  ; 
I"or  friendship,  in  the  bloom  and  spring  of  life  begun, 
A  lovelier  tint  sliall  wear  in  the  Autumn's  inellowingsun. 
With   intcrchoDgo  of   deeper  thought,    with    holier  wishes 

fired,  |inK)iircd, 

Ken  the  chilling  breath  of  'Winter  shall  seem  with  warmth 
And  while  the  brightness  of  our  morning  fades  to  evening's 

gray, 
Wo  lutve  a  beacon  stu^  beyond,  to  light  our  sinking  day. — J.  F. 

Ai.L  amusements  which  consist  in  inflicting  pain  upon 
animals,  such  as  buU-baiting,  cock-fighting,  &c„  arc  purely 
wicked.  God  never  gave  us  power  over  animalH  for  such 
purposes.  I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  more  revolting  exhi- 
bition o(  human  nature,  than  is  seen  wlicn  men  assemble  to 
witness  the  misery  which  brutes  inflict  upon  each  other. 
Surely  nothing  ran  tend  more  directly  to  harden  men  in 
uorto  than  brutal  ferocity. — Waylano. 
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ST.   AHDBKw'f    CIIUBCII,    ri-YMOUTH, 


There  b  no  pauso 
To  ihc  huge  labours  o.  that  Arsonal 
Whose  foot  tlie  'I'nmar  Idvei.    There  science  Uyi 
I'hc solid  keel,  and  on  it  rears  a  frame 
Kndurinit,  fair,  magnificent  I    The  wood* 
Of  Kurope,  Asia.  Africa,  dnvnto 
Thi'li        ■•     •  •  '         •      ,,.',,  vast, 
Thi-  .  at  l,vst, 

Uy  .'  ,  ,l>hip 

Is  Twaily  Ut:  iW  tuii)i(j^->i\e  Uuucli.     The  day 
Arrive^;  the  Atlaniii-  tide  is  sweliinft  high 
To  place  licr  ou  its  bosom.    O'er  her  decks 
'I'he  streamers  wave  all  gallantly,  around 
Knlivcninft  music  floats,  whilf  mvrind«  crowd 
Where  the  bold  i        '        '  '     '     o 

Sits  prouiUy.     I :  i 

Remove  her  last  pause 

Holds  the  vast  inuliiuiJe  i — a  moiacnt  she 
Remains  upon  her  slope,— then  starts,— an    now, 
Rushing  sublimely  to  the  flashint;  deep, 
Amid  the  shouts  of  thousands  shedescends^ 
Then  rises  hiinvantly,  a  graceful  pile. 
To  ti  .  i)n  the  l)lue  //iirrn^uc. 

Til!  :  '   wini;e»i  miracle  shall  send 

Tobi. ^adcd banner  roundthe  globe.— Carhisotos, 

Carrington,  born  and  bred  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Devonport,  thus  speaks  of  the  building  and  launch- 
ing of  those  stupendous  machines  which  are  the  pride 
of  n  maritime  country  like  our  own:  nor  is  it  sur- 
prising that  a  tone  of  enthusiasm  should  pervade  the 
description  ;  for  there  are  but  few  productions  of  man 
more  wonderful  and  admirable  than  a  large  ship,  com- 
pletely rigged  and  fitted  for  sea. 

Plymouth  and  Devonport  are  situated  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  county  of  Devon.  Plymotith  has 
long  been  an  important  town, — indeed  it  was  so  before 
Devonport  was  in  existence, — but  when  Plymouth 
became  a  great  navul  station,  and  when  all  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  were  made  for  building  ships  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  docks  became  gradually  sur- 
rouitdc'd  by  houses,  the  residences  of  those  employed 
herein;  and  thus  a  little  town  sprang  up,  which  ob- 
Uneil  the  name  of  Plymtmth  Dock.  But  so  rapidly 
did  its  population  and  its  importance  increase,  that  in 


182-1  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth  gave  to  the 
town  the  name  of  Devonport,  as  it  seemed  no  longer 
fitting  that  it  shoulil  continue  to  appear  as  a  mere 
appanage  to  Plymouth.  It  thus  appears  that  the  two 
towns  of  Plymouth  and  Devonport  are  so  intimately 
united  and  connected  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
treat  of  either  one  scporately.  We  propose,  therefore, 
in  three  or  four  articles,  to  notice,  1st,  the  general 
position  of  the  two  towns  with  respect  to  the  British 
Channel;  2nd,  the  most  important  events  in  their 
history ;  3rd,  the  Government  establishmenta  con- 
nected more  or  less  with  the  Royal  Navy;  and  -Ith,  the 
principal  objects  (not  naval)  which  usually  attract  the 
attention  of  the  visitor  in  these  towns. 

In  looking  at  a  map  of  that  part  of  the  British 
Channel  contiguous  to  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  we 
see  that  a  small  arm  of  the  sea,  or  bay,  separates  the 
coast  line  of  the  two  counties.  Tliis  bay  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tamar,  which,  as  we 
stated  in  two  articles  relating  to  it*,  separates  the  two 
counties  nearly  throughout  its  whole  length.  Or  it 
might  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  it  is  a  small 
bay  into  which  the  rivers  Tamar  and  Plym  empty 
themselves.  This  bay  is  termed  Plymouth  Sound. 
From  the  Mewstone,  at  its  eastern  margin,  to  Peniee 
Point,  at  the  western,  is  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles  and  a  half;  and  the  depth  of  the  bay,  from  north 
to  south,  is  about  four  miles.  Across  the  Sound,  at 
about  a  mile  from  the  entrance,  is  the  celebrated 
Breakwater,  a  description  of  which  was  given  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Saturday  Magazine.  The  object  of 
this  stupendous  undertaking  was  to  afford  a  shelter  to 
the  ships  in  the  Sound  and  harbour  from  the  storms 
which  frequently  rage  in  the  British  Channel. 

Beginning  at  the  Mewstone,  a  solitary  rock  at  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  sound,  we  proceed  along 
the  eastern  shore  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
Sound.  Here  we  find  a  body  of  water  called  the 
y  ♦  S«eS«tiir<iay  ifofaioM,  Vol.  XVL.PP.  ISS. '"• 
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Catvcter,  which  mty  be   deemed  the  mouth  of  the 
river    Plym.     Thi-  entrance  to   tl.  r  is  de- 

friul  ,1   1)\  Mount  Batten,  on  the  '  .  and  by 

r  (itadrl.ou  the  north-west.    Havmgcrostcd 

tl.v  ^  .......ur,  we  enter  •  lort  of  cretk  or  basin  called 

Sutton  Pool.  Round  Uiis  pool  the  town  of  Plymouth 
is  built,  and  the  pool  may  be  deemed  the  trading  port 
for  Plymouth.     We  are  now  at  the  north  part  of  Ply- 

111  I  lid;  and,  !  '  rd  from  Sutton 

r  inccofai^  ;  Bay,  another 

ill  -   uiiJ  j  uiid  the  whole  shore  from 

Si.  Bay  i*   omipied    by  a  fine  open 

parade  culicd   the  Jlof.     "  'rd   from 

another  arm  of  the  sea,  c:-.  •  i  ek,  by  a 

long  narrow  neck  of  land,  ending  in  a  point  of  laud 
called  Devil's  Point.  A  narrow  strait,  called  Crimble 
or  Cremil  Passage,  separates  Devil's  Point  from  Mount 
Edgccumbe,  which  brings  us  to  the  western  side  of 
Plymouth  Sound.  Mount  Edgecumbe  is  a  hill,  with 
a  private  mansion  on  its  brow,  and  is  deemed  one  of 
the  most  lovely  spot!!  in  England.  At  about  an  equal 
distance  from  the  Hoe,  Devil's  Point,  and  Mount 
Edgecumbe,  is  a  little  island  in  the  midst  of  the  Sound, 
called  Drake's  Island.  Passing  from  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe toward""  the  •n\ith-Wf«t,  we  arrive  at  Cawsand 
Bay  J  and  li  we  pain  Penlee  Point  at 

the  western  imuth  Sound.    We  have 

thus  skirted  Plymouth  Sound  from  the  Mewstoue 
to  Penlee  Point,  a  distance  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  without  reckoning  the  indentations,  creeks,  &c. 

We  have  said  that  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Sound  a  strait,  called  Crimble  Passage,  separates 
Devil's  Point  from  Mount  Edgecumbe.  This  strait 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Haraoazc,  one  of  the  finest 
royal  harbours  in  England.  On  entering  the  Hamoaze 
the  towns  of  Stonehouse,  Devonport,  and  Stoke 
Damerel  are  seen  on  the  right.  Stonehouse  occupies 
the  neck  of  land  which  separates  Mill  Bay  from  Stone- 
house Creek.  Devonport  is  to  the  north-west  of 
Stonehouse  Creek,  and  occupies  the  most  conspicu- 
ous part  of  the  Hamoaze;  and  Stoke  Damerel  is 
situated  to  the  north-east  of  Devonport.  From  a 
little  village,  forming  a  northern  suburb  of  Devonport, 
and  called  Morice  Town,  is  a  ferry  across  a  narrow 
part  of  the  Hamoaze  to  Torpoint,  on  the  Cornish  side; 
and  a  succession  of  creeks  lead  round,  in  a  tortuous 
line,  from  Torpoint  to  Mount  Edgecumbe,  the  point 
from  whence  we  started.  We  have  now  skirted  Ply- 
mouth Sound  and  the  Hamoaze,  and  noticed  the 
relative  positions  of  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  both 
with  regard  to  each  other  and  to  the  surrounding 
objects.  This  will  prepare  us  for  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  rise  and  history  of  the  two  towns. 

Plymouth  was  anciently  called  Sutton  (i.e.  south 
town),  but  it  appears  to  have  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Plymouth  as  long  back  as  1383.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Leland  as  having  been,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second,  a  "  mere  thing  as  an  inhabitation 
for  fischars;"  but  by  the  year  12.04,  it  had  become  of 
■o  much  importance  that  a  market  was  established 
here.  Tl>e  important  posiiicm  of  Plymouth  occasioned 
it  to  be  often  attacked  by  the  French;  and  we  read 
that  it  was  assaulted  five  several  times  during  the  four- 
teenth c/-nfury.  Th»  inhaMtants,  therefore,  in  the  early 
p'  ""y,  petitioned  for  the  means 

ol  I'Hn  danger)  they  described 

Plym"  real  port  for  the  harbour  of  vessels. 

After  V „  ■...■rty  years  they  obtained  certain  privi- 
leges, among  which  was  the  grant  of  a  toll  on  all  mer- 
chandize-, to  enable  them  tobudd  walls  and  towers  and 
other  delencca  for  the  town. 

Lrland  vitited  Plymouth  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  from  him  we  learn  that  "the  mouth  of 


the  gulph  where  the  shippes  of  Plymouth  lyith  is 
waullid  on  cche  side,  and  chained  over  in  tyme  of 
uecessitie;  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  mouth  is  a 
block-house,  and  on  a  rocky  hill  hard-by  it  is  a  strong 
castle  quadrate,  having  on  each  corner  a  great  round 
tower.  It  seemeth  to  be  no  very  old  peace  of  worke." 
Before  this  period  Plymouth  had  become  of  note, 
both  as  a  town  and  as  a  port.  It  returned  members 
to  ParUanient  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First. 
Hawkins,  Drake,  and  Gilbert,  three  celebrated  navi- 
gators, were  at  different  times  among  the  members 
returned  for  Plymouth.  The  town  received  an  act  of 
incorporation  in  1439;  and  even  sixty  years  before 
this,  the  population  is  supposed  to  have  amounted  to 
10,000. 

Considered  as  a  port,  Plymouth  was  often  a  starting- 
point  for  many  naval  expeditions.  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  sailed  from  thence,  in  IS.O.^,  on  the  successful 
expedition  which  terminated  in  the  victory  of  Poictiers  j 
and  on  his  return,  he  landed  at  Plymouth,  with  the 
French  king  and  the  Dauphin  as  his  prisoners.  The 
Earls  of  Warwick,  Clarence,  Pembroke,  and  Oxford 
landed  here  with  a  force,  during  the  troubles  of  the 
York  and  Lancaster  factions.  Catherine  of  Arragou 
landed  here,  on  her  arrival  in  England.  The  various 
exploratory  and  naval  expeditions  of  Fnibisher,  Drake, 
Gilbert,  Cumberland,  Hawkins,  Carlisle,  Grenville, 
and  Cavendish,  sailed  from  Piymouth. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the  inhabitants 
complained  of  the  injury  done  to  the  harbour  by  the 
rubbish  brought  from  the  Cornish  tin-mines  ana 
works.  It  was  stated  that  at  one  time  ships  of  800 
tons  could  enter  the  harbour  at  low  water';  but  that 
at  the  time  the  inhabitants  made  the  complaint,  ships 
of  100  tons  could  scarcely  enter.  In  consequence 
of  these  representations,  an  act  was  passed  in  1531, 
imposing  heavy  penalties  on  the  proprietors  of  tin- 
works  who  neglected  tr  comply  with  certain  orders 
issued.  It  appears  that  this  act  was  not  productive 
of  the  desired  effect ;  for  another  act  was  subsequently 
passed,  to  clear  the  harbour  by  other  means. 

The  Spanish  Armada  appeared  off  Plymouth  in 
1588,  when  Don  Medina,  the  Spanish  Admiral,  in  the 
confidence  of  conquest,  is  said  to  have  selected  Mount 
Edgecombe  for  his  future  residence.  The  port  of  Ply- 
mouth equipped  seven  ships  and  one  fly-boat  against 
this  formidable  fleet,  being  a  greater  number  than  was 
furnished  by  any  port  except  London. 

During  the  whole  of  the  civil  war  Plymouth  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Parliament,  who  retained  it  even  at 
the  time  when  b11  the  rest  of  the  west  of  England 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  royal  forces.  The  town 
and  the  surrounding  fortifications  were  commanded 
by  the  Earls  of  Ruthven  and  Stamford  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander Carew.  In  September,  16-13,  Colonel  Digby  and 
the  Royalists  commenced  a  blockade  at  Plymouth; 
and  a  few  weeks  afterwards  Prince  Maurice  advanced 
with  his  whole  army,  and  laid  formal  siege  to  the 
town,  taking  up  his  positions  at  Plymptcm,  Plymstock, 
Cawsand,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Colonel  James  Wardlaw,  the  Governor  of  Plymouth, 
took  possession  of  Drake's  Island  and  the  fort  upon 
it,  with  the  castle  and  m.igazine,  then  under  the  charge 
of  the  mayor,  and  entrusted  them  to  approved  par- 
liamentary (idiccrB.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  then  required  (o  take  a  vow  and  protestation  to 
defend  the  towns  of  Plymouth  and  Stonehouse,  the 
fort  and  the  island,  to  the  uttermost,  and  this  protest- 
ation was  sent  up,  and  registered  in  parliament.  After 
several  attempts  to  gain  the  town,  the  Royalists  were 
forced  to  raise  the  siege  and  to  retire. 

On  the  following  April  hoHtilitic.<4  recommenced,  and 
a  constant  but  unsuccessful  scries  of  attempts  wore 
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made  on  the  town  by  the  Royalinti.  It  w8«  ottackcd 
by  Sir  llicUurd  (jrcnvillo  in  April;  oijain  by  th<'  oariie 
(itlicLT  a  few  day»  alterwordu;  b  third  time  by  hiin  in 
July;  by  Prince  Maurice  «oon  aftsr  thiij  and  by  the 
kingin  perion,  September  the 'Jth,  1614.  The  town 
refused  to  «urrender  to  the  king;  and  he  therefore 
lilt  it,  and  commanded  Sir  Richard  Grenville  to  main- 
tain a  strict  blockade.  From  September,  Hill,  till 
January,  KiKi,  this  blockade  was  continued,  rcpcutiil 
attempts  being  made  in  the  interim  to  gain  possfs-,i<,n 
of  the  town,  but  nothin)^  could  induce  the  townsmen 
to  yield,  and  on  the  10th  of  Jimuary  they  saw  them- 
selves relieved  from  the  bloc !.  'ny. 

During  all  these  contests   i  r  St.  Nicholas" 

Island,  was  always  deemed  an  important  part  of  the 
fortificatitm  of  Plymouth.  A  chapel  was  early  built 
on  it:  this  wa»  afterwards  ordered  to  be  fortified,  for 
we  meet,  in  the  pruceedinf^  of  the  Privy  Council, 
15-18,  with  a  letter,    the    purport   of  which    was  to 

Marvelloortheir(i.0.  the  inhabitant*  of  Plymoulli)  unwilliiiR- 
nesii  to  procede  ii\  the  fortilyinBo  of  Si.  Mi<  haolle's  cliappcllo 
to  bo  mudu  a  buhvurke,  and  vrlion  they  allc);i!  the  pliu'kyii(;o 
down  of  that  chappellu  to  the  I'oundacion,  ihoy  were  auswen-d, 
the  samo  beni);e  made  upp  agaiiiu  with  a  wall  of  turt'e, 
thould  neither  lis  of  loss  ulccto  or  streuRlh,  nor  yet  of  such 

5 real  costo  us  they  intended,  and  iherel'oro  eflsoiics  the  lords 
esirod  lliom  like  ^ood  subjectes  to  ({oe  in  liaiulo  with  that 
Worko  nccordiiinlie,  as  they  nii(;ht  thereby  be  esteemed  that 
they  tender  the  kinpes  Ma"«^  pleasure,  and  their  owno 
■urcties  and  defence  chieftcsto. 

From  the  time  of  the  Rcstoratioa  there  were  no 
historical  events  of  any  importance  which  need  detain 
Wt,  with  respect  to  Plymouth.  We  shall  therefore 
here  quit  this  part  of  the  subject;  and  in  our  next 
paper  speak  of  the  rise  of  the  dock-yard  on  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  Ilamoaze,  and  the  consequent  growth 
of  the  now  important  town  of  Devonport :  we  shall 
then  be  in  a  proper  condition  to  understand  the 
numerous  Government  establishments  situated  at 
Plymouth  and  Devonport. 


GARDEN  HERBS.     No.  VI. 
Parsley,  (jipium). 

This  useful  and  well-known  herb  has  a  peculiarity 
■which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  vegetables,  and 
that  is,  the  length  of  time  which  its  seed  requires  to 
remain  in  the  ground  before  it  shows  any  sign  of 
vegetation.  It  is  observed  that  old  seed  comes  up 
earlier  than  new;  but  it  generally  remains  six  weeks 
in  the  ground  before  the  young  plants  appear.  The 
seed  does  not  begin  to  vegetate  under  forty  or  some- 
times even  fifty  days. 

This  plant  is  biennial,  or  of  two  years'  continuance, 
and  is  very  hardy,  easily  resisting  cold  and  heat.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Sardinia,  and  to  have  been 
introduced  from  thcnco  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  but  this  account  seems  to  be  disproved 
by  Pliny's  description  of  Sardinia  parsley,  which  he 
states  to  be  of  venomous  quality.  However  this  may 
be,  parsley  is  now  so  completely  naturalized  in 
various  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  as  to  excite  a 
doubt  whether  it  may  not  be  indigenous  to  our  soil. 
This  plant  was  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  but  is 
said  to  have  received  its  distinctive  name  {petroselimim) 
from  Dioscorides,  on  accoxmt  of  its  supposed  medi- 
cinal qualities.  The  Romans  esteemed  it  highly  for 
culinary  purposes;  for  Pliny  tells  us  that  it  was  in 
great  request  with  all  classes  of  people,  who  took  it  in 
large  bunches  in  their  pottage;  and  that  there  was 
not  a  salad  or  sauce  sent  to  table  without  it;  and  that 
all  persons  were  pleased  to  have  their  meat  forced 
with  this  herb. 


Gerard  spells  it  pnnrh,  partly,  nnd  rmml'-y,  snd 
says  it  in  "  del 
the  itomacke."      i 
common  in  our  gardens  is  so  good  that 


ihs 
■>ih 
.  of 


JirucK'lv'IU:    I. 
brth  loaves  i 
curled  fuatbeis,  whcMx-  il  is    ca:. 
mutti  Jiilum,  curl'd  purnely.     It  i^ 

it  :                '   >th  in  hot  and  cold  pi  inu 

bi                     nature  moist,  or  b>-  for 

it  ■  •  ■' ' 

■  I: 

»1'1-K-        '   •  ■   • ■- ^ •■ 

in  many  fe:  i'-rmany.     Ths  Icavci  are  very 

pleasant  in  !>.i.^  .is." 

Parsley  has  a  fusiform  root,  like  that  of  the  radish 

or  carrot,  and  there  is  a  variety  of  it,  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  Holland,  which  has  large  roots,  similar  to 
those  of  the  carrot,  and  which  is  brought  to  market 
in  bundles  for  sale  in  the  same  manner  as  that  vege- 
table. This  species  is  largely  used  by  the  Dutch  in 
their  favourite  dish,  "  water  souche,"  being  boiled 
with  what  are  called  Dutch  plaice,  or  flounders.  It 
is  likewise  considered  to  be  of  great  service  in  drop- 
sies, and  many  other  complaints,  and  is  therefore 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Dutch. 

The  small  smooth-leaved  parsley,  described  by 
Gerard,  was  the  first  known  in  this  country.  It  is 
now  little  cultivated;  for  the  better  flavour,  as  well 
as  the  more  handsome  appearance  of  the  curled  sort, 
has  caused  that  species  to  be  generally  preferred. 
There  is  also  another  reason  for  banishing  smooth- 
leaved  parsley  from  our  gardens,  which  is  it*  near 
resemblance  to  a  poisonotis  weed,  calli^d  i  ley, 

or  lesser  hemlock,   {jElhusa  ci/napium.)   l.  in- 

festing our  gardens  and  fields.  So  much  do  these 
plants  resemble  each  other,  that,  were  they  growing 
together,  they  might  be  made  use  of  indiscriminately, 
and  produce  much  mischief.  There  is  certainly  a 
slight  difference  both  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the 
leaf,  but  not  sufficient  to  attract  the  notice  of  an  un- 
observant person,  neither  would  the  peculiar  odour 
of  the  fool's  parsley,  which  differs  very  much  from 
that  of  the  true,  be  discovered  when  mixed  with  the 
latter  herb.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  plants  being 
confounded  when  they  are  in  blossom  ;  for  any  one 
who  has  noticed  the  flowers  of  both  will  be  readily 
struck  with  the  .lingular  appendage  to  the  blossom  of 
the  fool's  parsley,  as  being  altogether  different  to  that 
of  the  cultivated  sort.  Under  every  partial  umbel 
of  blossoms  in  the  fool's  parsley  hang  three  long, 
narrow,  sharp-pointed  leaflets,  commonly  termed  the 
beard,  which  have  a  very  curious  appearance,  and 
present  a  great  coutrast  to  the  delicate  involucmm  of 
the  tn'c  parsley,  which  consists  of  a  few  short  leaflets, 
as  fine  as  hairs. 

Ancient  authors  tell  ns,  that  when  fish  became 
sickly  in  ponds  or  stews,  it  was  a  common  practice 
to  throw  parsley  into  the  water,  which  greatly  revived 
them.  This  herb  is  also  prescribed  as  an  excellent 
remedy  for  the  rot  in  sheep,  provided  they  are  fed 
with  it  twice  a  week,  for  two  or  three  hours  each 
time.  This  specific  has  been  tried  in  Hampshire  and 
in  Buckinghamshire,  with  some  success,  and  large 
quantities  of  the  herb  have  been  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose at  different  times.     lu  culture  was  recommeadea 
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and  pnpo«r«tj*d  »ome  ye«r«  ago  by  the  tociety  for  the 
It  iif  arts.  The  fondness  of  hares  and 
I  >r»lry,  however,  and  the  invitatinn  which 

i!i  hriil  out  to  them  to  visit  and  overrun  the  larms 
where  this  herb  is  extensively  grown,  seems  to  be  an 
nbstaele  to  its  general  cultivation.  lu  addition  to 
the  virtues  which  this  herb  is  said  to  possess  in  curing 
several  of  the  diseases  with  which  sheep  are  visited, 
it  also  adds  to  their  value,  by  improving  the  flavour 
of  the  mutton. 

The  medicinal  uses  of  parsley  are  not  many.  Like 
most  other  hcrb<),  its  qualities  were  either  exaggerated 
by  ancient  writers,  or  the  more  simple  way  of  living 
in  former  times  rendered  these  humble  remedies  more 
;•;  than  we  find  them  to  be  at  present.  A 
.  of  the  leaves  is  said  to  be  a  good  sudorific; 

the  -  oniniended  as  carminative  and  diuretic; 

the  1  aperient.     Tragus  sUU-s  that  the  seeds, 

•teepcd  m  white-winc,  with  anise  and  carraway  seeds, 
and  boiled  with  an  equal  weight  of  the  roots,  arc  good 
for  the  dropsy,  the  jaundice,  and  other  complaints. 
The  distilled  water  of  parsley  partakes  of  the  virtues 
of  the  plant,  and  contains  a  small  portion  of  essential 
oil. 

Parsley  is  sown  early  in  the  spring,  and  generally 
in  drills  round  the  borders  of  the  kitchen  garden.  By 
taking  care  that  only  a  third  part  of  the  crop  shall  be 
cut  at  one  time,  a  succession  may  be  kept  up,  and 
the  parsley  will  be  the  stronger  and  better  for  every 
cutting,  and  more  capable  of  resisting  severe  weather, 
than  if  allowed  to  remain  from  a  summer's  growth. 
The  better  way,  however,  to  get  a  supply  all  the  year 
round  is  to  prepare  a  bed  in  good  clean  ground,  and 
sow  the  parsley  in  drills,  in  the  usual  manner,  keep- 
ing it  cut  in  succession  as  it  is  required,  and  when 
severe  frost  sets  in,  covering  the  bed  with  straw  or 
peai-baulm  till  after  the  thaw  takes  place.  By  taking 
this  precaution,  we  may  obtain  fresh  growing  parsley 
at  any  period  of  the  year,  and  have  our  soups  fla- 
voured, and  our  cold  meats  garnished  as  usual  with 
this  much-admired  herb.  ^Yhen  the  crop  of  parsley 
has  failed,  either  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  or 
some  other  cause,  it  will  be  convenient  to  have  a 
resource  in  the  dried  form.  This  herb  cannot  be 
dried  in  the  same  way  as  others ;  but  it  may  be  made 
brittle  by  being  placed  in  a  tinned  roasting-scrccn 
close  to  a  large  fire,  when  it  should  be  rubbed  fine, 
and  put  in  glass  bottles  for  use.  Parsley  should  be 
largely  used  where  onions  are  employed  in  seasoning, 
as  it  helps  to  qualify  both  the  smell  and  taste  of  that 
strong  root. 


SPREAD    OF    BRITISH    M ANLTACTURF.S. 

I  MAT  note  a  remarkable  fact,  to  show  how  much  we  and 
the  Ar^hans  are  niuluatly  interested  in  makini;  the  Indus  a 
cheap  channel  oftradc.  Syuil  Kernmut  Ali,  in  1831,  got  from 
merchants  with  whom  he  was  inliraale,  musters  of  all  the 
manufactured  "  Russian  Koodt"  imported  via  Bokhara,  and 
were  then  scllini;  at  the  usual  pood  profit  in  the  Cabbul, 
bazaar.      I    lately    pave   a   set   of  these  to   a    pentleman 

— -•"  '  ■•■  - -tie  with  the  Bast,  when  he  ascertained 

1   mcn-hant,  to  whom  they  were  for- 

lUan  two-thirds  of  them  were  of  Glas- 

'  liestcr  make.— CoNOLLYs  Journey  to  the 


If  you  do  good  with  pain,  tayt  Saint  Chrysoitom,  the  pain 
fltft  off  and  the  good  remain*. 


Trr  voluptuary  confmet  that,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of 
being  laughed  at.  it  were  worth  while,  even  on  the  score  of 
pleskure,  to  be  Tirtuout. 

If  it  is  dangerous  to  be  convinced,  it  i*  dsngerouito  listen. 


AURORA. 

O'rs  yon  boolling  clifTs  afar 
\Vli<><'l.s  the  Sun  Iiin  ^'oldcn  oar; 
IWIitul  'r»'ilif;lit  llitu  uway 
rri>ni  the  nuliaiit  orh  of  day; 
\m\  Aurora  starLs  from  »li'ep, 
lllushing  yet  her  rest  to  keep; 
And  fair  Nature,  I'jirtli  to  bleas, 
Sniili-s  iu  all  her  loveliness  I 

'Tis  the  mild  and  soothin);  Iiour 

When,  their  downy  slumber  breaking, 
(Era  the  world  rcsumiii  its  power,) 

Health  and  Jimoccncc  are  waking: 
DuoyanI  trip  their  nimble  foet 
From  the  jfreen  Tmlwwered  retreat ; 
L'p  llio  mountain  8  stuo]>r  side 
Swift  the  beauteous  muideiia  glide; 
Clearer  lustre,  from  the  skies. 
Quickens  in  their  gladdeneci  eyee, 
And  »  purer  bloom  they  wear 
From  tho  kiss  of  mountuiu  air; 
AV'here  tliey  tread,  the  flowrclg  g»y 
Scatter  dew-dro|)8  in  their  way, 
Dearer  each  than  burnished  gem 
On  a  regal  diadem. 
YcH,  when  lovely  flowrcts  bending, 

AlS'ecp  tho  lucid  tears  of  mom, 
Monarchs,  all  their  jewels  blending, 

Cannot  thus  their  crowns  adorn  I 

Hark!  the  liajipy  skylarks  sing, 
Light  of  heart,  luid  light  of  wing; 
Theirs  the  briiiU  and  l>lithesomc  meaaora 
That  attunes  the  soul  to  pleasure 
As  they  dance  along  the  sky, 
Jn  their  spirits  ecstaey ; 
bee,  yon  bngering  waihlcr  floats 

(J  er  her  couch  of  purple  heather. 
Trilling  sliort  some  sweet  fond  notes; 

Now,  she  links  them  all  ti>gether: 
For  her  kindled  eyes  are  turning 
AVhcro  the  suns  now  lamp  is  burning; 
Louder  now  her  song,  and  sweeter, 
And  her  flight  is  braver,  fleeter, 
High  in  heaven's  supremo  dominion 

Carolling  the  clouds  among, 
■While  her  light  and  trembling  (linion 

Beats  the  mcisurc  of  her  song. 

Where  are  Guilt,  and  Pride,  and  Power, 
At  this  mild  and  soothing  hour! 
Interest,  too,  whose  selfish  mood 
Chains  the  heart,  and  chills  the  blood  t 
Where  is  Folly's  giddy  throng, 
Who  the  festive  rites  prolong. 
Or  the  mazy  dance  entwine 
Round  Iho  foot  of  Fashion's  shrine  t 

Guilt  has  slunk  to  sleepless  bed; 

Pride  li.is  bowed  his  fevered  head; 
Healed  is  yet  tho  Tyrant's  sight 
From  the  scathing  glance  of  light ; 
And  tho  Misers  sordid  brain 
Dreams  his  treasure  o'er  again  : 
'J'hey  tliat  fjuaft"  wine's  maddening  bowl 
Forge  tho  fetters  of  the  soul ; 
They  that  dance  the  hours  away, 

Night  of  all  her  balm  beguiling. 
List  not  to  the  lark's  sweet  lay, 

When  the  rosy  Jlom  is  smiling. 

Rev.  T.  A.  IToLi.Avn. 


Thk  pith  of  conversation  docs  not  consist  in  exhibiting 
yourownsuperior  knowledge  on  matters  of  small  importniiee, 
but  in  enlarging,  improving,  and  correcting  the  informalion 
you  possess,  by  the  authority  of  others. — Scott. 


Hb  mourns  the  dead  who  lives  as  they  desire. 
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THE  BANIAN-TREE. 


-I. 

JQI, 


,  '  wherein  Ihey  itood. 

^  ll'rfe,  amid  the  wooH; 

1.  V.  ,1"  »Si-'J  lianian  grew. 

It  »j»a  Sooilly  Msht  to  MO 
I  hat  venerable  tree 
For  oer  the  lawn.  ■     ■ 

Fifty  straight  coiu 
AnH  many  a  !<> 

•  lo  strike  lU  root, 
■I  plummet  grew  towarrJs  the  ground. 
I—  f  '-""Shs.  which  crost  their  way. 
I  hbre^,  round  and  round; 
"'"''.  »l  time!",  with  sway 

Other.  ~  ;"^' 

1,1      ,  '■  unmovd  were  hung 

li,„.il,v.  ,  ,1        ;,<=»>'"'•'«  ffe'ted  height. 

1'  ■<■  uh  «.i,  ,i,,ooili  anii  fair  to  sight, 

a!' I  ,V'       l"\  '"T"  ''■■'■<"■'"'''  'he  natural  floor; 
A  nil, rough  ■'■■■  '    ■■■  -  ,,„,  which  bower'd  it  oVr 

CameR!.  :  ,erd  light. 

So  like  a  ten.,  -n,  that  there 

A  piou.  heart  ,  l,,st  impulse  would  be  prayer.-Sot^M.r. 

Thk  Banian-tree,  one  of  the  most  bcavitiful  produc- 
tion, of  the  vopotable  kingdom,  i,  known  botrnically 
bythenatneot  Ficus  fndica.  nr  tho  Indian  fiz-tree  It 
!and"r'r,"^  '""St  parts  of  India,  both  on  The  main- 
land and  also  on  the  i.slands;  but  it  appears  to  exist 
i"  the  greatest  perfection  about  the  vilkg.s  in  the  Cir 

three  rilhrT  "I  ■'"'^"  ^■"^  °^'"^'-  heart-shaped, 
lite,  bil  '  r  '"'T'  ^'"^"  y<'"ni:.downvon  both 
to  sT;  i  !h^.  ,  '"'°""7  ^^'■"  "g"'^  ^hey  are  from  five 
to  s,.x  inches  long,  and  from  three  to  four  broad  ,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  ieaf-stalk,  on  the  under  side  is  a  broad 
smooth  gland.     The  fruit  of  the  tree  (fig      when  n>   i 


downy,  and  about  the  size  and  colour  of  a  middle- 
sized  red  cherry.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  white 
light,  porous,  and  of  but  little  value. 

But  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  banian- 

IZ'."^  "r  ""^l"^  '''■''''■'  ^"*^''^''  ■'  'he  attention 
and  admiration  of  most  travellers  in  the  East  is  the 
sttipendous  size  which  it  attains.  Roxburgh  tolls  us 
that  he  has  seen  a  ban.an-tree  full  five  hundred  yards 
round  the  circumference  of  the  branches,  and  a  hun- 
rtred  feet  high,  the  principal  trunk  being  more  than 
twenty-five  feet  high  beneath  the  branche.s  and 
eight  or  nine  feet  in  diameter.  Mr.  Hodges,  in  his 
lYavels  in  India,  says  : — 

At  the  entrance  to  the  town  of  Banglepoor.  I  ma^e  a 
drawing  of  a  banian-lree.     This  i»  one  of  i' 
diictioiu  in  nature  which  cannot  fail  to  e.\ 
of  the  traveller.     The  branches  of  this  tree   n  ' 

depending  from  them,  ami  t.ikin- root  aifawi    p  ^ 

become  the  parents  of  others.    These  trees  in  mam  .„- 
cover  such  an  extent  of  Rroun.I.  that   hiin.ltt^iU  of  , 
may  take  shelter  under  one  of  them  froni  the  scorchin    ,  ,. , 
01  [no  sun.  '^ 

The  boughs  of  the  banian-tree  grow  horizontally 
frtim  the  stem,  and  extend  so  far  that,  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  nature,  they  would  be  unable  to  support 
themselves.  To  supply  this  support,  small  fibrous 
shoots  fall  perpendicularly  fnmi  them,  and  take  root 
as  soon  as  they  reach  the  ground,  thus  propping  the 
parent  bough;  while  the  lateral  branches 
to  throw  out  new  sprouts,  from  which  ot! 
drop,  until,  in  the  course  of  years,  oiu-  ' 
itself  a  sort  of  little  forest.     The  pcrpen 
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put  forth  no  shoot's,  nml  varv  in  cirrriMiforence  from 
a  few  inches  r  tliey  reach 

the  gruuDil  tl....  -^m  to  dangle 

from  the  parent  bougli  rt  thick  thon^. 

The  Author  of  the  ^,,„i„,>l  Annual  speaks  of  a 
banian-tree  which  he  saw  under  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances. A  piece  of  sculpture  had  been  ori^rinally 
fixed  under  the  shadow  of  this  tree.  Around  this 
the  tree  hud  twisted  its  strung  and  sinewy  arms,  lifted 
it  complftfly  from  the  pedestal,  and  carried  it  up  in 
its  growth,  throwing  round  it  a  frame  formed  by  its 
own  picturesque  and  convoluted  branches  j  thus  ren- 
dering it  a  natural  curiosity  well  worth  beholding. 
Another  banian-tree  which  the  same  writer,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Daniell,  met  with,  had  two  stems  of 
nearly  equal  circumference,  forming  a  junction  at  the 
root  with  two  large  arms  branching  laterally  from 
them.  From  these  arms  numerous  strong  iib  res 
depended ;  and  there  are  also  horizontal  shonts 
thrown  out  in  all  directions,  and  covering  a  very  large 
space  with  thick  and  verdant  foliage.  This  tree 
afforded  daily  shelter  to  men  and  cattle,  to  pilgrims 
and  travellers,  who  at  times  congregated  in  great 
numbers  beneath  its  branches.  It  appeared  to  be  in 
the  full  vigour  of  its  maturity,  as  no  part  of  it  had 
begun  to  decay. 

Mr,  Cordiner  has  also  borne  witness  to  the  beauty 
of  the  banian-tree,  and  has,  in  his  account  of  Ceylon, 
given  many  interesting  details  concerning  it.  He 
says  that  a  full-grown  leaf  of  the  tree  is  five  inches 
long,  three  and  a  half  broad,  and  has  a  foot-stalk 
upwards  of  one  inch  in  length:  they  grow  alter- 
nately on  each  side  of  the  branches,  but  not  opposite 
lo  one  another.  The  substance  of  the  figs  which  form 
the  fruit  consists  of  a  great  number  of  seeds  of  dimi- 
nutive sise.  These  figs  grow  without  any  stalks,  ad- 
hering closely,  in  alternate  positions,  all  around  the 
smaller  branches.  They  afford  food  for  monkeys,  and 
for  a  variety  of  the  feathered  race  ;  but  they  are  not 
sweet  to  the  taste,  and  are  scarcely  ever  eaten  by 
the  natives. 

The  perpendicular  stems,  which  we  have  before  said 
drop  from  the  broad  horizontal  arms,  are  covered 
with  bark  having  a  silvery  appcaronce.  They  put  forth 
no  shoots ;  and  when  they  first  leave  the  tree  they  are 
of  a  brownish  hue,  as  flexible  as  hemp,  and  wave  in 
the  air  like  ropes.  After  entering  the  earth  they  be- 
come stationary,  and  are  to  be  found  of  various  ages 
about  the  same  tree.  As  they  at  first  draw  their 
nourishment  from  the  tree,  it  is  probable  that  they 
afterwards  help  to  supply  sap  to  the  old  parent  stem. 
The  following  description  of  a  tree  which  Mr. 
Cordiner  saw  shows  it  to  have  been  fully  equal  to 
those  of  which  we  have  before  spoken : — 

Round  the  tree  is  a  circle  of  low  brickwork,  ninety  feet 
in  <liamp|i«r.  The  parent  trunk  measures  twenly-eitthl  feet 
'"  eir  :•.  and  is  of  a  light-brown  colour.    The  free 

hs»  11  '0  of  decay,  but  seems  nourishing,  in  the 

prune  (.1   HI,-,  III  full  vipour.    Thirty-seven  descended  stems 
■re  firmly  roolcd  in  the  (•round,  and  a  considomltle  number 

"   "  ' '  '  '' ' like  loose  ropes  waving  in  the  wind. 

iiioasuro  only  two  inches  and  a  half, 

''■'""' 'fnco;  and   Ihey   have  dc- 

1  thirty  to  fifty  feet.    Itnme- 

tho  ground,  the  gardener 

'  earth,  which  at  once  gives 

t:rowih.     The  only  thing 

tree  is  that  other  trees 

1  bo  seen  perfectly  at 

1 1  t .'  It  111  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 

walk  round  il  in  «1l  ,|irof-tions  • 


II      ITAIlllIll^, 


.nil      l.uily 


William  Ucmn.ck,  ».on  after  their  arrival  at  Madras  in  I'so/, 


ritited  this  tree,  and  wcfo  entertained  by  the  Armenian  pro 
prietor  at  an  el<  :. fast  undor  it's  boughs. 

Milton,  in  h;-  i  ^.  ...t.ie  Lost,  tUludes  tu  the  banian- 
tree,  when  he  Bi>eak8  of 

The  fig-tree,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renowned, 
Kut  surh  as  at  this  day  lo  Indian  known, 
In  Malabar  or  Dcccan,  upreads  her  arms, 
liruncliiug  so  hroud  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
'I'hu  bended  twigs  l«kc  root,  und  dmigliterB  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pilUir'd  bhodo, 
High  ovcr-archorf.  nml  i.tiniii;,'  wallis  betnocu. 
There  oft  the  I  ning  heat, 

Bhellcrs  in  co.  i  mg  herds 

At  loop  holes  cut  thruujih  lhiikc*t  bliude. 
The  banian-tree  has  been  sometimes  confounded 
with  another  species  of  the  fig-tree,  the  Ficus  reliijiosa. 
The  latter  has  obtained  its  name  from  the  religious 
veneration  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  Hindoos,  on  the 
ground  that  their  God,  Vishnu,  is  fabled  to  have  been 
born  under  its  branches.  The  Fiats  religiosa,  (called 
by  the  Hindoos  the  pippul-trec,)  is  much  cultivated 
near  dwellings,  for  the  sake  of  the  agreeable  shade 
which  its  wide-spreading  branches  afford.  The  leaves 
are  used  by  the  Arabs  for  tanning  leather ;  and  they  are 
preferred  by  the  silk-worm  before  all  other  kinds  of 
food,  except  the  mulberry-leaf. 


DOMESDAY  BOOK. 
DoMESDAT  Book  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
literary  work  existing  in  England,  whether  we  regard 
the  date  at  which  it  was  written,  or  the  nature  of  its 
contents.  Domesday  Book  consists  of  two  volumes, 
which  are  deposited,  among  some  other  records  of 
the  Exchequer  in  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster, 
and  preserved  with  great  care  and  circumspection. 
The  volumes  are  of  unequal  size.  The  larger  one  is 
a  folio,  containing  382  double  pages  of  vellum,  on 
each  of  which  are  two  columns  fairly  written  in  a 
small  character,  but  very  neat  and  distinct.  The 
smaller  vidume  is  in  quarto,  and  consists  of  450 
double  pages  of  vellum,  with  only  one  column  on 
each  page.  The  hand  writing  in  this  volume  is 
larger  and  stronger  than  in  the  other,  the  descriptions 
more  minute,  and  the  erasures  not  so  numerous :  it 
is  likewise  in  better  preservation,  and  less  soiled, 
probably  owing  to  its  having  been  less  the  object  of 
curiosity  or  consultation.  Both  the  volumes  are 
bound  up  in  thick  wooden  covers,  secured  with  plates 
of  brass.  So  much  for  the  volumes  themselves  :  now 
for  their  contents. 

Domesday  Book  was  a  register,  ordered  to  be 
prepared  by  William  the  Conqueror,  of  all  the  pos- 
sessions in  England, — their  extent,  value,  owners' 
names,  &c.  The  first  volume  contains  a  sort  of 
topographical  description  of  thirty-one  counties; 
the  other  volume  contains  three  more  ;  the  northern 
counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  Durham,  being  only  partially  described. 
This  description  or  survey  was,  for  the  time  when  it 
was  made,  exceedingly  minute  and  exact.  It  contains 
an  account  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  counties,  under  the 
old  names  of  wapentakes,  rapes,  laths,  hundreds,  Kc. : 
an  account  of  cities,  towns,  villas,  boroughs,  manors, 
castles,  &c.,  with  the  quantity  of  ground  belontiin;;  to 
euch  manor,  designated  by  the  now  alinoKt 
names  of  measure,  hides,  carucates,  virgatei,  h  , 

bovates,  ox-gangs,  leuctt,  quarantcna,  &c  : — the  value 
nf  each  manor,  Ist,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  2nd>  when  WiUiam  gained  the  throne, 
3rd,  at  the  time  of  making  the  Domesday  survey  :— 
what  and  how  much  arable  land,  pasture,  meadow 
and  wood  land  there  was;  how  many  men  occupied 
each  estate,  and  of  what  condition  they  were,  whether 
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freemen,   socmen,   villaini,   bordari,   frecdmrn,  rut. 
fai,'i'iH,     gerf»,     tradesmen,    labourers,    Ki; 
Niirinans,  &ci — the  number   of   hogo,  go.i'  .., 

hurues,  assoi,  oxen,  cow*,  calvei),  coltii,  itocks  of  beea, 
&c.i  together  with  the  number  of  mills,  fish-ponds, 
fisheries,  marshes,  vineyards,  itc,  on  each  manor  : — 
an  account  of  the  rents,  tributes,  census,  services, 
tolls,  customs,  homage,  and  what  works  were  to  be 
done  for  the  lordH  of  the  manors.  In  several  coun- 
ties aUo  was  noted  down  an  account  of  what  goods, 
chattelti,  and  treuNure  each  person  posscsiod,  what 
Were  his  debts,  and  how  much  was  owing  to  him. 

A  work  of  such  extraordinary  extent  und  minute- 
ness must  have  recjuired  u  well  arrun);od  hy^tcm  to 
put  it  into  execution.  The  plan  which  Wiilium 
adopted  was  this.  Men  of  the  greatest  discretion, 
whose  talents  were  familiar  to  him,  und  in  wl)om  he 
could  confide,  were  sent  into  every  county  throughout 
England  with  authority  to  summon  and  impanel 
juries  in  every  hundred,  lath,  ond  wapentake  ;  the 
jury  to  be  composed  of  all  orders  of  freemen,  from 
the  great  barons  downwards.  These  juries  were 
bound  by  oath  to  communicate  to  the  commissioners, 
by  verdict  or  presentment,  every  |)articular  relative 
to  the  estates,  manors,  &c.,  contained  in  that  hun- 
dred, lath,  or  wapentake.  The  commissioners  having 
received  the  inquisitions,  they  were  transmitted  to  the 
king,  and  shortly  afterwards  arranged  in  systematic 
order,  the  lands  of  each  tenant  being  entered  sepa- 
rately from  those  of  others,  and  classed  under  their 
respective  heads  :  the  whole  detail  was  then  written 
in  Domesday  Book  and  deposited  in  the  king's 
treasury.  Every  return  and  statement  had  to  be 
made  on  the  oath  of  the  sheriffs  of  each  county,  the 
lords  of  each  manor,  the  presbyters  of  every  church, 
the  reeves  of  every  hundred,  and  the  bailiff  and  six 
villains  of  every  village.  In  some  coses  the  jurors 
were  required  to  state  not  only  the  value  of  a  manor 
at  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  at  the  time  of 
the  assumption  of  the  crown  by  William,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  survey,  but  also  whether  any  advance 
could  be  made  in  its  then  present  value.  This  survey 
■was  made  about  the  year  1080. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  the  juries  did  not 
always  honestly  give  the  true  value  of  the  manors 
and  property  on  which  they  reported,  yet  Domesday 
Book  became  an  authority  of  the  very  first  order. 
For  a  considerable  time  subsequent  to  its  preparation, 
Domesday  Book  was  considered  as  the  only  fountain 
of  titles  to  estates,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  make 
a  claim  beyond  it. 

Different  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  the 
real  object  which  William  had  in  view  in  ordering 
and  carrying  such  u  vast  undertaking.  Ingulphus, 
a  contemporary  of  the  Conqueror,  soys  that  \Villiam, 
on  his  return  to  England,  after  having  subdued 
Scotland,  obliged  every  individual  of  the  realm  to  do 
homage  and  swear  fealty  to  him  in  London,  and  that 
he  immediately  afterwards  began  the  survey,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  number  and  the  condition  of  his 
■nbjects.  A  Saxon  chronicle  tells  us  thot  the  survey 
waa  made  in  order  that  the  king  might  obtain  exact 
knowledge  of  his  demesne  lands,  and  what  the  amount 
of  thai  branch  of  the  revenue  which  arose  from  hidage 
(a  sort  of  land-tax)  ought  to  be.  Matthew  of  West- 
minster stotes  thot  the  object  of  the  king  was  to 
discover,  by  means  of  the  survey,  the  numerical 
Strength  of  the  kingdom,  the  number  of  men  in  each 
county,  and  what  forces  he  had  to  depend  upon  in 
cases  of  emergency.  Agard  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  \Villiam,  finding  the  laud-tax  called  Danegtld  to 
be  usM.'SM.'d  und  paid  in  an  uncertain  and  unequal 
juouucr,  made  a  general  survey  of  the  kingdom,  in 


order  that  he  might  he  RpprixH  nf  the  partictilar 
sum    whirh    each    f  liamlet    waa 

bound  to  pay,  and  to  ,y, 

Domesday  Book  was  merely  in  .M.S.  untd  the  last 

century,   when,  in  \7i'>7 ,  in  cuii>m  nn,! r  m,  address 

from  the  House  of  Lords,  (ili<  ordered 

it  to  be  printed.  The  work  ..,,-,  ,,.,,„,,.,,  to  Mr. 
Abraham  Farley,  a  literary  gentleman  who  waa  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  work, 
and  under  whose  care  it  ut  lengtli  appeared,  after 
having  been  more  than  ten  years  in  ugh 

the  press.      It  was   printed  as   neui  to 

resemble   tli'  1.  in   a   kind   of   .N  itin 

language.      -^  ■  time  nii  rjnlvirnti-  in. 


Ml'! 
UIP 


hut  tlie  worli  does  not  exist  in  a  complete  form  in  the 
English  language.  A  translation  was  <  oimiic  lucd 
about  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  Rev.  Wi  ^d- 

wen,  of  Hooton   I'agnell,  York"!"---      ••  i  in 

as   far  as  Yorkshire,    Derby,    ."  iid, 

Lincoln,  Middlesex,  Hertford,  lJii<  i^jiigmuii.  Hxfiti, 
and  Gloucester,  and  was  then  stopped.  Portions  uf 
the  Domesday  B(Mjk  have  however  been  translated 
and  introduced  into  many  of  our  best  country  his- 
tories, such  as  Nichols's  Leicestershire,  Dugdale's 
IVarwickshire,  Ilutchin's  Dorselahire,  Warner'i 
Hampshire,  Bray  and  Manning's  i'urrey,  Clutterbuck's 
llcrl/ordihire,  &c.  In  these  scvernl  warks  that 
portion   of    Domesday    has    been     ;  I    which 

treated  of  the  country  to  which  the  i  lated. 

Domesday  was  not  by  any  means  the  only  name 
given  to  this  important  record.  It  is  called  by 
different  authors,  and  at  different  times,  Rolulut 
iViHtOHia:,  Scriptura  Theiauri  Regis,  Liber  de  Wintonia, 
Liber  Regis,  Liber  Judiciarius,  Censuaiis  Anglia,  Anglite 
Notilia  el  Luslratio,  and  Rotulus  Regis.  It  is  re- 
marked in  the  introduction  published  by  the  com- 
missioners, that  the  names  of  the  hundreds  in  the 
respective  counties  have  undergone  a  great  change 
since  the  survey  was  made.  Lincolnshire  is  divided 
into  thirty  wapentakes,  or  hundreds,  yet  there  arc 
only  about  nineteen  which  bear  anything  like  the 
names  in  Domesday  which  they  do  at  prf<:fnt ;  and 
in  Warwickshire  there  is  not  now  i  :  ut 

of  the  ten  there  set  down.     In  Leici  -  -d, 

they  have  remained  nearly  the  same,  also  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. In  Bedfordshire  the  names  of  the 
hundreds  have  been  altered  comparatively  in  few 
instances,  but  in  many  cases  the  manors  have  bcea 
transformed  from  one  hundred  to  another.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Berkshire,  and  probably  of  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  counties  in  general. 
Buckinghamshire,  when  the  survey  of  Domesday 
was  taken,  was  divided  into  eighteen  hundreds,  and 
there  are  now  only  eight  which  compose  separate 
districts. 


suiciriK. 
Wlien  all  the  blandishii 
The  coward  sneaks  to  <.! 


arc  Rono, 
i.iavc  live  on. 


Botany  hns   one  advantage  over  mnny  other  incful  and 

nc(  '.;c»,  that  even  lis  first  n% 

anii  .  though  pursued  to  i' 

llicolijocu  wilh  which  it  is  cohmt- 

charming,  and  they  become  dui;M>  ■    :    :; 

plate  thera   with  the  additional  si  i  -   . 

science  gives  :  the  pursuit  of  these  c        '  -  ^ 

less  healthful  to  the  body,  than  the  oLscixaiL  ^ 

and  characters  is  to  the  mind. — Sir  J.  £•  omith 
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IMlAWUUlUCit     AT     tOIirU. 


II.     Corfu. 


Having  in  a  preceding  paper  endeavoured  to  convey 
to  the  reader  some  general  idea  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
taken  collectively,  we  shall  on  the  present  occasion 
direct  oiir  notice  to  the  principal  one  of  the  group, 
viz.,  Corfu. 

Corfu  is  about  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  and  its 
greatest  brtadth  about  twelve.  It  is  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  south-east  coast  of  Italy,  near  Otraiito, 
and  is  at  one  point  within  two  miles  of  the  Turkish 
province  of  Albania,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
strait  or  channel.  The  island  is  rather  mountainous: 
B  chain  of  mountains  runs  throughout  from  north  to 

-  'h,    which    in   one  spot    rgiches   an    elevation  of 

-  ' '  feet ;  and  there  is  a  cross  chain  running  from 
mst  to  west,  which  reaches  a  heigV  of  3500  feet, 
trum  the  summit  of  which  a  magnificent  panoramic 
view  is  obtained,  embracing  Macedonia,  the  Adriatic, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  sometimes  even  Italy. 

The  city  or  town  of  Corfu  is  built  on  an  irregular 
promontory,  sloping  to  the  N.W.,  which  juts  out 
nearly  from  the  central  part  of  the  island  on  its  east- 
ern shore.  The  town  is  walled,  and  has  been  rendered 
a  place  of  great  strength,  from  the  number  and 
poaiUou  <.f  the  outworks.  The  ciUdel,  or  old  fort, 
•was  built  at  the  extremity  of  the  promontory :  this 
I  ry  was  by  nature  peninsular,  but  it  has  been 

y  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  military 
woik,  or  ditch,  about  150  yards  in  length,  «0  in 
breadth,  and  10  deep.  The  sea  enters  at  the  north- 
cm  mouth  of  this  ditch;  but  at  the  southern  end 
there  is  a  wall  which  cuts  off  the  communication. 
The  communication  with  the  esplaoade  is  by  a  draw- 
bridge. Within  the  citadel,  whose  circumference  is 
180  yards,  arc  the  old  palace,  an  armoury,  (now  used 


as  an  English  chapel  and  school,)  barrack,  artillery 
stores,  an  hospital,  several  houses,  (formerly  private 
property,  but  now  occupied  by  oflicers  connected  with 
the  government  or  the  army,)  and  one  or  two  churches 
of  the  Greek  religion. 

The  esplanade  is  a  piece  of  ground  about  450  yards 
in  length  and  IHO  in  width.  It  has  no  buildings  on 
the  south  side;  but  the  new  palace  and  the  old  hos- 
pital are  situated  on  the  northern  side.  This  espla- 
nade forms  the  parade  for  the  troops,  (of  whom  there 
are  generally  3000  in  the  island,  half  of  whom  are  at 
Corfu,)  and  its  situation  is  beautiful :  looking  from 
the  town  the  citadel  is  in  front,  the  mountains  of 
Albania  in  the  distance,  and  the  sea  to  the  right  and 
left.  A  carriage  drive  has  been  formed  round  it,  and 
it  has  become  a  place  of  common  resort  for  the  in- 
habitants and  the  garrison. 

The  town,  exclusive  of  the  esplanade,  is  about  a 
mile  and  three  quarters  in  circumference :  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  island  by  a  strong  double 
wall,  which  bounds  it  on  the  west:  the  northern  and 
southern  boundaries  consist  of  a  single  wall,  along 
the  margin  of  the  sea. 

I'he  town  is,  in  pro|)ortion  to  iu  size  (says  Mr.  Goodison), 
one  of  the  meanest  in  construction  of  any  in  the  Mcililcr- 
raneau.  The  streets  aro  miserably  dirty,  narrow  luiiei, 
which,  upon  the  oreupntion  of  the  place  by  the  British,  wi-ro 
nearly  impassable  from  the  offal  of  butchers'  stalls,  and 
litter  of  the  venders  of  vopctablcs,  who  had  been  allowed  to 
establish  themselves  promisniously  throu(fhoBt  the  tmvn. 
Tbere  are  but  two  streets  which  inij^htbe  consiilerrrl  habit- 
able, (besides  that  which  fronts  the  ekplunade,)  by  a  person 
used  to  the  comfort  and  cleanlinesK  of  a  \vcll-rufj;ulat<-d  Eu- 
ropean town.  These  arc  parallel  with  the  two  centre  main 
streets,  one  at  each  side,  and  in  one  is  the  Church  of  St. 
Speridion.  The  houses  arc  built  in  the  Venetian  manner, 
tba  lowermost  ilorv  supporting  the  rest  upon  pilasters  coa* 
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nectcd  by  arclici,  which  form  »  «ort  of  pianta  at  orrh  ("iil*-. 
neiirly  through  tlio  wholo  of  the   principal  utrci'U.     This 
Jiiulhiiil  of  huildiiii,'  it  well  nuitod  to  a  hot  and  rniiiy  tliinulo, 
->  11  airurdi  bhvllur  both  from  »un  and  rain. 

Ii'hcrc  have  bccu,  however,  many  improvements  made 
jbrough  the  influence  of  the  British  rviiiUentv  within 
Bv  lubt  few  yearn. 
[  Tho  SenBtc-iluiisc  is  a  plain  iquare  building;. 
Ihfre  are  many  churehes  in  the  town,  <»f  which  thu 
■  St.  Speridioa  is  the  best.  It  contains  the  relic*  of 
■e  saint  and  the  vhrine  in  which  they  are  d<^pusited, 
phich  is  richly  ornamented  witli  precious  stones. 
The  interior  is  decorated  with  chandelier-lamps  and 
candlesticks  of  solid  ^old  and  silver,  the  fashion  and 
size  being  according  to  the  tnste  or  devotion  of  the 
donor.  So  great  is  tho  uecumulution  of  wealth  from 
the  contributions  of  rich  devotees,  that  it  baa  been 
found  necessi^  tqhtt|acc  a  sentry  upon  this  church; 
for  it  must  be  undmtood  that  the  English  iuterfvre 
as  little  as  pos-  -'-!-  --  -tli  the  national  religion  (the 
Greek  Church;  nians. 

In  connexion  witn  tins  church,  we  may  describe 
the  festival  of  St.  Speridion,  from  the  accounts  of 
Sauveur,  Goodison,  and  others.  Eight  days  previous 
to  the  ceremony,  the  doors,  windows,  and  steeple  of 
the  church  are  ornamented  withkstoons  of  laurel  and 
myrtle.  On  the  eve  of  the  festival,  the  shrine  which 
"  contains  the  body  of  the  saint  is  exposed  to  the  ve?je- 
rating  gaze  of  the  people.  The  shrine  is  of  ebony, 
embossed  with  silver,  and  enriched  with  precinus 
stones.  The  front  is  enclosed  with  glass,  through 
which  is  seen  the  saint  in  an  upright  position,  dresi;ed 
in  his  robes :  over  the  shrine  is  supported  a  beautiful 
ailk  canopy.  The  head  of  the  government*  attends 
the  procession,  with  the  military  stall,  and  a  large 

{roportion  of  the  garrison  under  arms;  a  luilitiiry 
and  precedes  it.  The  ])rjcessiou  first  moves  to- 
wards the  citadel,  where  a  royal  salute  is  fired  from 
each  battery.  They  then  make  the  round  of  the 
esplanade,  and  proceed  along  the  wall  at  the  harbour 
aide,  where  a  salute  is  fired  by  each  ship  of  war, 
decorated  with  her  flags.  In  the  streets  through 
which  the  procession  moves  the  houses  are  all 
ornamented  with  their  drapery  suspended  from  the 
windows.  The  ceremony  is  often  interrupted  by  the 
tick,  who  arc  brought  out  upon  this  occasion  to  be 
placed  under  the  shrine,  in  the  full  confidence  of  a 
cure.  In  all  public  calamities,  the  relics  of  the  saint 
are  exposed  with  the  most  religious  confidence. 
There  is  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gooilison, 
which  shows  the  superstition  of  the  people  in  its  true 
light.  In  the  month  of  December,  1815,  there  was  a 
festival  in  the  church  of  St.  Speridion,  which  was 
nimierously  attended  by  persons  from  uU  parts  of  the 
inland',  some  of  whom,  frouj  the  district  of  Leftimo, 
returning  home,  died  of  the  plague,  which  had  at  that 
time  made  its  appearance  in  the  island.  This  very 
I  ircumstance  exalted  still  higher  St.  Speridion  in  the 
I'.stiniation  of  the  townspeople,  who  failed  not  to  at- 
tribute to  his  interposition  their  escape  from  this 
lK)werful  malady;  as  it  was  suspected,  and  not  with- 
oat  reason,  that  some  of  those  persons  from  Leftimo 
were,  whilst  in  the  town,  actually  infected  with  the 
I  iiutagion. 

The  Church  of  St  Speridion  enjoys  the  revenues  of 
'-ome  lands  which  pious  individuals  have  bestowed  for 

"  As  the  proce.<»ion  was  originally  JescribcJ  MYcral  years  ago,  we 

w.Miitl  t'^in  hopp  tint  otfir'nl  p.irt:rtp:ttion  in  <w'-h  a  «ccne  has  since 

n-  cu-JC  recently  wc 
1    IKM,  makes  the 
1  ■  done  away  with, 

lu  gLihUUi;  :  y  I'urm  of  religion, 

there  i«  no  r  :  and  the  represen- 

tative of  oui   »'.,.ii.,„ii  l„^ll.^   ,i,.(^it'  .1   |>,i;>.,  y.iiut  in  a  heathenish 
tjuem  of  iilulairy,  which  degrades  man  below  the  level  of  brutes.'* 


its  lapport.  The  devotion  of  the  islanders  affords  a 
very  considerable  produce :  the  mariner  and  the  ar- 
tisan  believe    that  they  rniure  the   ■--   "f  their 

speculation  in  sacrificing  a  part  to  !~  >»:   no 

boat  leaves  the  port  in  which  the  aumi  iiu  not  an 
interest  in  the  profits  of  the  voyage.  » 

A*  a  last  instance  uf  the  debasing  character  of  the 
(ircek  church,  as  professed  by  these  islanders,  we 
may    mention    the    ceremony    of   e\  ,n. 

According  to  Mr.  Goodison,  one  of  tl.  .\e 

sources  of  profit  to  the  priests,  and  al  the  name  limi- 
one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  rt-tniiiing  the 
people  in  their  stupid   credulity,  are  ■  iniuni- 

cations   which   a   Cireek,  for  the   sm  n,  may 

hurl  against  his  neighbour.  The  latter  has  it  also  in 
his  power  to  retaliate  by  another  excommunication, 
which  renders  null  that  of  his  adversary.  The  same 
priest  performs  both  parts  with  equal  zeal.  These 
thunderbolts  of  the  Greek  church  are  administered  in 
public,  in  the  street,  and  opposite  the  house  of  him 
who  is  to  be  excommunicated.  If  the  party  have 
means  enough,  he  secures  the  service  of  the  chief 
priest  himself,  who  comes  at  the  head  <if  his  clergy  to 
pnmounce  the  anathema.      He   i  to  the  house 

of  the  individual  in  a  habit  of  ii;  i  black  wax 

candle  in  his  hand,  and  preceded  by  u  large  crucifix 
and  a  black  banner;  his  suite  all  likewise  clothed  in 
black.  The  imprecations  are  accompanied  with 
violent  gestures.  From  that  moment  the  person  ex- 
communicated is  excluded  from  every  church,  and 
deprived  of  the  prayers  of  the  faithful.  He  cannot 
be  restored  to  his  rights,  except  by  a  counter  excom- 
munication, and  if  he  have  not  the  means  of  paying 
the  expense,  it  often  happens  that  he  is  driven  to  the 
last  excess,  and  revenges  hitnsclf  upon  his  adversary 
by  assassinating  him. 

One  of  the  out-door  amusements  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Corfu  is  called  the  chioslra  publico:  it  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  old  knightly  custom  of  tilting  at  the 
ring,  and  generally  takes  place  in  summer.  A  long 
line  of  strong  woodwork  is  erected  on  the  esplanade; 
about  two-thirds  of  the  way  a  string  is  drawn  acros.s 
the  top  of  two  elevated  posts,  and  from  it  is  suspended 
a  ring.  The  ring  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  at 
circles,  and  the  candidate  who  hits  nearest  and  fairest 
in  the  inner  one  wins  the  prize,  which  is  sometimes  a 
sword  of  great  value,  or  something  of  equal  amount. 
Seats  are  erected  on  each  side  the  course  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  spectators ;  in  front  of  the  ring 
are  seated  the  judges.  This  ceremony  is  attended 
by  all  the  principal  inhabitants,  together  with  a  vast 
concourse  of  the  lower  orders.  Those  competitors 
■who  engage  in  the  affair  are  gaily  dressed,  and  attended 
by  esquires ;  their  horses  are  likewise  richly  capa- 
risoned :  the  lances  of  the  competitors  are  about  six 
feet  long,  having  at  the  end  a  sharp  steel  point. 

Duucing  is  a  favourite  amusement  with  the  Corfiotcs, 
and  their  national  danc<  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
■with  the  ancient  Pyrrhic  dance.  A  circle  is  formed 
by  men  and  women  joining  handkerchiefs;  the  circle 
opens,  and  the  leading  person  goes  through  the  evo- 
lution of  the  dance,  which  consists  of  forming  and 
re-forming  the  circle, — sometimes  completely, — again 
only  to  half  iu  extent, — and  sometimes  it  doubles 
back  on  itself;  very  often  the  leader  passes  through 
the  middle  of  the  waving  line,  under  the  uplifted 
hands  of  the  dancers,  and  is  followed  by  the  whole 
train.  After  a  variety  of  movemenU  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  first  leader  is  succeeded  by  another.  Doting 
the  whole  continuance  of  this  performance,  the  leader 
alone  is  the  active  person. 

The  poorer  classes  of  Corfiotes  generally  sleep  on 
mats  on  the  floor,  but 


in  most  houses  there  is  to  Oc 


so 
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ftmnd  a  good  bed,  itufled  with  wool,  hair,  or  straw, 
and  placed  cither  on  a  r^  ! .  or  on  boards 

and   tr««srl>.     In    lien    '  i  couutvrpaiie, 

tlnekly  quilted  and   stutted  ^  ,  forms  a  very 

tunal  and  very  comfortable   ~  The   Greek 

fi'tiialo*  pride  theinaelvca  on  the  elegance  of  their 
bed*:  they  are  covered  with  silk  and  embroidered 
counterpane*,  and  with  ornamental  pillows,  according 
to  the  means  of  the  owner.  The  generality  of  the 
middle,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower,  order  of  people, 
sleep  in  tluir  ordinary  clothes,  and  rarely  change 
their  per«>>iinl  or  bed  linen  oftener  than  once  a 
month:    tl  'h  a  sad  contrast  to   the  silk  and 

cmbriiulei.  rpanes,  l^c. ;  but  we  niny  presume 

that   the   lulter   an-  r    classes. 

The  furniture  of  till  iisibta  of  a 

few  chairs,  tubles,  a  chest  oi  drawers,  a  copper  cooking 
kettle,  and  a  few  earthen  pots  and  pans. 

The  dress  of  the  peasantry  consists  chiefly  of  a 
white  capote  of  thick  felt,  (the  priueipul  ingredient  in 
which  is  goats'  hair,)  or  coarse  shaggy  woollen  cluth 
in  summer,  and  of  an  additional  article  of  the  same 
material  in  cold  or  wet  weather.  The  capot  is  very 
rarely  taken  olf.  The  under  dress  is  a  woollen  vei>t, 
large  breeches  of  coarse  cotton,  called  thorake,  with 
t'  :ng8,  and  a  coarse  sandal  of  undressed  hide, 

s  .  thongs,  or  a  shoe  of  half-dressed  leather, 

scarcely  less  rude.  This  is  the  national  dress  of  the 
aboriginal  peasantry;  but  the  settlers,  whether  Alba- 
nians, Moreotes,  or  others,  retain  sonic  traces  of  their 
Dative  costume,  such  as  the  red  skullcap,  the  turban, 
&c.  A  girdle  or  zone,  of  silk  or  cotton,  is  almost 
invariably  worn  round  the  waist  by  both  sexes.  The 
better  classes  wear  a  double-breasted  vest,  usually 
made  of  blue  or  maroon-coloured  velvet,  with  a  double 
row  of  hanging  gold  or  silver  buttons,  descending  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  waist,  generally  bordered  with 
broad  gold  lace,  and  fastened  with  a  sash  of  coloured 
silk :  Cossack  trousers,  cut  short  at  the  knee,  or  the 
white  Albanian  kilt  or  petticoat,  white  stockings,  and 
backled  shoes,  complete  the  dress.  The  hair  is  worn 
floating  on  the  shoulders  by  the  men,  and  by  the 
women  plaited  and  hanging  down  to  the  heels,  and  a 
handkerchief  on  the  head. 

The  women  are  loaded  with  as  much  clothes  of 
coarse  cotton,  silk,  or  brocade,  as  they  can  procure ; 
and  are  passionately  fond  of  every  species  of  orna- 
ment, especially  necklaces,  earrings, and  girdle  buckle!*. 
The  vests  are  made,  like  those  of  the  men,  of  rich 
velvet,  ornamented  with  gold  lace,  and  flowing  ojx-n : 
beneath  is  worn  a  cestus  or  girdle,  fastened  in  front 
by  a  clasp  of  gold  or  silver  (we  are  here  speaking  of 
the  higher  cla»8  of  females).  Many  of  the  women 
tinge  the  nails  and  tips  of  the  fingers  of  a  pink  colour; 
and  the  practice  of  inserting  powdered  antimony  along 
the  edges  of  the  eyelids  is  very  common,  especially 
among  such  as  come  from  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

The  preceding  details  relate  principally  to  the  city 
of  Corfu,  the  only  large  town  in  the  island.  There 
»re  about  100  small  villages,  averaging  from  300  to 
400  inhabitants  each.  The  toUl  population  on  the 
island  is  about  .34,000  males,  and  29,000  females. 
Of  the  whole  M, 000,  about  16,000  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  :.'0(>0  in  munufarturcs,  and  2000  in  com- 
merce, the  r.mtiiiid.T  being  government  officers, 
military  force,  ;  il  men,  and  gentry.     There 

is  at  Corfu  a  p.  vcrsity,  and  an  ecclesiastical 

•cminary  for  the  education  of  young  men  inUndcd 
for  the  priesthood  of  the  Greek  church.  There  is 
also  a  secondary  school,  maintained  at  the  public 
expense,  for  general  instruction ;  as  well  as  central, 
district,  and  village  schools.     There  is  no  pcriodjcai 


publication  in  the  island,  except  the  Government 
newspaper  at  Corfu,  which  is  printed  half  in  ItaUau, 
and  half  in  Romaic  Greek. 


FAREWELL   TO    BRIGHTON, 

II  EAi  Til -giving  llrigliton,  with  tliy  breeiy  Dowa% 
I  love  (he«  beat  of  lUl  the  Uritiiili  tuwiw 
Tlial  iTowd  our  wa-n;irl  ••■l"    ""'  "'"■'■  '"T  coast. 
l)h(:lit<iii,  1  lovf  lliee  boM  '  I 

1  Koii-lii  ill.-,'  11. .1  r.iv  1"..  ilirong, 

Fai  :..:  : 

Tliv  :  v-.ive, 

Now  ntlellgtli  .  11  .^'»*'e$ 

lint  not  aloni'  i  I. 

liicli  iiiti  1  ilic  luiud. — 

Of  thy  t.,  Ill  lino 

I  b"'     '  iuns  I'lur  '       liriiie. 

fii.i  !  words  ill  :  II  I  hear, 

In  luiji -.  .null  long  niuht  u.>iii  ii|wu  the  ear, — 
(May  ear,  obedient  to  a  liigli  control, 
Iielum  them  bock,  to  gnit'  iL.^ii  "M  »Iio  toul.) 
I'^cli  proud  iiiiagiiiatioii,  .  i, 

lias  such  ulNudied  when  bi  ,  .aight, 

Tia  Heaven  8  autliority. — \V  lio  woulil  deny 
The  Chrittian  humble, — tliougli  lii»  (^ffice  liigli  I 
What  llioiigli  his  ki>c<m;1i,  to  royii!  ears  addressed, 
Gained  willing  cntranc  to  »  royal  bren^t. 
No  prophet  ho  to  ")•: '  ■^,'" 

Mocking  the  presoii  o»^ 

Uuawed  by  courtly  liuwiii!,  (.it  micIi  iiuro  arc,) 
Or  courtly  plaudits,  more  eiiMiariiig  far. — 
God  8  laws  uiii '  ' '  .  —His  will  supreme, — 

"The  truth  in  'is  constant  tlicme. 

Tli'^ '  '  ''i"  i-c]iial  care, 

Cln  "il  mans  prayer. 

His  .         ,.  :ro  i-an  awake, 

And  -   ;  Il  • : :  :  ■  : .    :  ■ .  >  .  I  1  '  11  iro  Bliaka^ — 

Can  vn\^  ll.i    inui  t  «  ii u  j..  nr.riitial  toors. 
Awake,  and  yet  assuage  such  mourner's  fears. 
Then  v.-Iicn  the  soul  cast  down  shall  sad  confess 
It«  burlhou  great,  and  its  own  nothingness, 
He  bid-s  the  humbled  spirit  ujiwurd  gaze, 
AVith  eye  of  faith  and  words  of  holy  praise. 
Ho  paints  the  christian  ho]>e,  and  well  I  woea 
Can  peace  instil,  and  hope  and  joy  serene, — 
Tlial  hope  eternal, — "  peace  which  passetb  show,'" 
Which,  meteor  like,  no  mortal  hojio  can  know. 
Then,  when  the  softened  spirit  inly  feels 
The  joys  which  Christianity  reveals, 
He  teaches  how,  to  show  its  heavenly  birth, 
And  i.'v"'--  ii'-  fiiiii-s,  it  iiui^i  descend  unearlh,— 
Tli:  've. 

All  i  >  hmnon  love, 

And  (.iod,  to  make  "  his  pi-rluct  work'  appear. 
Demands  our  gratitude  and  our  oiK-dicnce  hertl 

Such  were  his  words —  his  precepts  high  and  ptuv, 
(Oil !  may  tlu  y  evor  in  each  heart  endure !) 
And  thus  revered,  prosperity  increase, — 
llrighton  farewell ! — Be  thine  health,  jcy,  and  peace ! 

j:.  F.  W. 


It  is  not  in  the  hey-day  of  health  and  enjoyment, — it  is  not 
in  the  morning  sunshine  of  his  vernal  day,  that  man  can  bo 
expected  feelingly  to  remember  his  latter  end,  and  to  fix  his 
heart  upon  eternity.  But  in  after-life  many  causes  operate 
to  wean  us  from  the  world:  grief  softens  the  heart;  sickness 
searches  il;  the  tdossoras  uf  ho|)c  are  shed;  death  cuts  down 
llic  flower  of  the  affections;  the  disappointed  man  turns  his 
thoughts  toward  a  state  of  existence  where  his  wiser  desires 
may  be  fixed  with  the  certainly  of  faith;  the  successful  man 
feels  that  the  objects  which  he  has  ardently  pursued  fail  to 
EP.tisfy  the  cravings  of  an  immortal  spirit ;  tlio  wicked  man 
tiirncth  away  from  hit  wickedness,  that  ho  may  save  bis 
fcoul  slivo. SOUTBSY. 


I  CAN  suppose  an  inhabitant  of  the  primeoval  world  so  much 
occupied  as  to  sigh  over  the  shortness  of  life,  and  to  find  at 
the  end  of  many  centuries,  that  they  had  all  slipped  through 
his  Angers,  and  wen  passed  away  hke  a  sbadow.-^-Cow- 

PSH. 
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CONSIDERATIONS  ON  ROME. 

FROU  A   S8RM0.V   DKLIVKMD   IN  THI   KNOLUM  CBAPIL 
AT    ROUI. 

Ir  Iho  feeliox"  I  hate  wiihoil  to  excite  have  been  awakened 
■  within  )uu  it  muitt  already  have  occurred  to  you   tliat  wo 

rlio  are  hero  aMombled  mny  in  a  itill  moro  i|)ccial  lento 
I  laid  to  have  come  out  into  il  r.ru  to  leo  a  pro- 

phet.    We  may  have   had   mom  ^<':we  may  havo 

con  unoontrioiii  wlint  we  were  licniii.'.  iiutwhut  is  Uome? 
iho  a  rccd  •hiikuii   by  the  wind?  she  wliu  haa   ttood  the 

aiault  uf  flvo  and  twenty  centuriei,  who  hn^  ronquered, 
Ind  has  been  conquere<l,  and  aniiin  hus  cont|iiL'rp<I  her  con- 
■ucror!<,  nnd   mndo   them   how  down  bt'Toro  tier.     Is  itho 

Uothcd  in  soft  ruinient?  Nature  indeed  hat  ('lotlir<lhi'r  in 
beauty:   Art  has  clothed  her  in   its   beauties:  'i'lniu  has 

used  and  blended  them  together;  and  majeitio  and  solemn 

;  the  Kuib  of  the  city  so  Tull  ol'  years,  so  rich  in  the  memo- 
ries of  by(;one  generations.     But  vain   and  most  frivolous 
were   the  thouKlil.  if  any  have  como  hither  in  search  of 
luxuries.     I>et  them  go  to  Dniio;  this  is  no  place  fur  ihcm. 
They,  on  the  otlu'r  hand,  who  have  como  out  into  ihu  wilder- 
ness  to  SCO  a   I        '  ry  here.     I"  '  u 
earth  is  there  IK                              m  alone  in  i 
the  power  of  thu  1......  n..-.  ......  innnifostt-.l,  ,,,  i 

in   tnis   fateful   city? — in    this    niununu-ntui    in  j 

neither  the  ferocity  nor  the  cupidity  of  man  Im.,  .  ^u 
oblo  to  sweep  away,  and  in  contending  a|;ain>t  which  Time 
secrai  to  have  been  curtailed  of  its  ull-cflaciiifj;  power, — in 
this  vast  indestruciiblu  tomb  of  her  who  once  was  the 
Mistress  of  tho  World.  When  other  mighty  cities  have 
fallen,  they  havo  fallen  utterly:  the  dominion  of  death 
over  them  has  been  total:  the  very  ground  on  which  tome 
of  them  stood  has  become  a   prey   to  the  elements:  tho 

Senorations  that  won  and  rejoiced  in  their  glory  live  only, 
'  at  all.  in  tho  scanty  and  shadowy  records  of  history.  But 
when  Homo  had  fullen,  hho  rose  a({aiii.  When  her  carnal 
empire  had  been  stripped  olT  from  her,  she  camo  forth  as 
the  queen  of  a  spiritual  empire:  and  within  her  walls  the 
dead  seem  still  to  subsist  side  by  side  with  the  living,  in 
kwful  and  most  indislinguishablu  communion.  So  that  here 
tho  most  trivial  can  hardly  escape  bciUK  struck  with  some 
lessons  of  serious  thought,  such  as  bear  the  mind  from  the 
present  into  the  past,  and  through  the  past  into  tho  future. 
Even  they  can  hardly  fail  to  discern  some  of  the  truths 
which  aro  hero  written  in  characters  of  gigantic  size,  legible 
even  to  tho  most  short-bigli^d,  intelligible  even  to  the 
dullest.  For  who  can  fail  to  perceive  here  how  strong  oiid 
nighty  man  is,  feeble  as  he  may  appear  outwardly,  when 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  bearing  him  onward?  how  strength- 
less  and  impotent,  on  the  other  hand,  although  armed  with 
•II  tho  power  and  skill  of  tho  earth,  when  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  is  against  him?  Where  ciso  has  the  Lord  shown 
such  strciiglli  will)  His  arm?  Where  else  has  he  so  scat- 
tered the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts?  Where 
else  has  He  so  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat?  and 
•0  exalted  those  that  wero  of  low  degree?  Where  else  do 
«..  read  so  plainly  that  it  is  tho  Lord  who  giveth  tho 
\hi>ry.  and  that  it  is  the  Lord  who  tnkelh  it  awny? 
Wliere  else  do  we  see  so  palpably,  that,  even  in  this  world, 
despite  of  the  viviloiico  and  wiles  of  its  prince,  that  which 
::  ~  rally  tho  best  is  in  the  end  also  the  strongest, — that 
■,  like  knowledge,  is  power, — that  moral  energy  in  a 
■  N  i"i'»i><'Msable,  not  only  to  win  on  empire,  but  to 
1  lit  luxury  and  vice  enfeeble  the  arm,  until 

,  ;>  from   Its   grasp?     Of  what  place   on  the 

whole  globe  may  it  be  said  with  such  truth,  that,  so  far  at 
least  as  regards  natural  religion,  it  is  a  prophet,  yea,  and 
more  than  a  prophet. 

At   tho   same   time,  my  brethren,  before  I  conclude,  I 

must  remind  you,  that,  though  among  tncn  born  of  women 

there  had  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist,  nolwith. 

'■ng   he  that  teas  least   in  the  king(fom  of  / 

■  than  he.     Though  among  tho  works  of  i. 

.  iini'k  none  is  greater,  even  in  the  sense  »c  iim-  u.  iji 

'  :  L',  none  litter  to  impress  us  with  deep  and  mo- 

I  1'    1  U-.  truths,  than  this  city,  in  which  nil  i'''  ^""''".  of  the 

lu'ii  world  was  concentrated  and  consii  d  all 

I       !i  iiits  of  its  genius  were  stored  up,  yet  t  those 

t:     ;  s   which  we   draw   exclusively   lYom   tho  (iospel   is 

;>  •    I  r  and  more  momentous  than   all   that  come  from   this 

or  any  other  natural  source.     This  city   may  till  us  of  the 

terrors  of  llio   Lord;  but  it  cannot  tell  us  of  His  mercies. 

It  may  display  His  power;  but  it  cannot  display  His  love. 

It  may  tench  us  to  fear  Him  as  our  Governor ;  but  it  cannot 


teach  us  to  1  •-  TP- 

ways  of  dc»' 
salvation. 

Teacher   an  ' 

rit'lit  r;iM'! 

r<v 

ol    ii 

Love,  n 

us  as  01 

Father 

cross,  1 

the  sal' 

ance. 

let  • 

»  : 

0\l.      ,.,:■„„„     ...       ......     1. 

the 
.  of 


whatever  of  noble  and  - 

lay  them  meekly  and  u _,   ...   11.,    .,  v. 

them  faithfully  and  diligently  in  His  service. 

[Tht  Victory  of  Faith,  UHii  othtr  Strmoiit:  fiy  Jvuvt  ClIABlie 
Il4as,  now  Arcbdeacon  of  Lewes.] 


1 1'j, 
t  ut 
ploy 


on!«FRv.*Nrr  or  the  gAnnATir. 
TiiK  inr  r)us  obscr^ 

is  scldu;  ,  d.     Thf"  ^ 

by  Iho  young  it  onu  »f  tho  luost  d< 
moral  (legencrncy.  Religious  resir 
upon  that  young  man,  who,  h  . 
of  fiod,  begins   to  spend    tl. 
amusement.    And  so  olio  of 
of  tho  Sabbath  is  one  of  tli 


ath 

luty 

.-•nt 

i.oM 

I  the  fear 

IS  or   in 

sec  ration 

sof  that 


criminal  recklessness,  that  iii>.....  . ,.,  .,,  |m.  ,.~....',  and  that 

subjection  to  the  government  of  appetite  and  passion  which 
forebodes  that  tho  "beginning  of  the  end"  of  social  happi- 
ness,  and  of  true  national  prosperity,  has  arrived. 

lienco  we  see  how  imperative  Is  the  duly  of  parents,  and 
of  legislators,  on  this  subject.  Tho  head  of  every  family  ii 
obliged,  by  the  command  of  God,  not  only  to  honour  this  day 
himself,  but  to  use  all  tho  means  in  his  power  to  secure  the 
observance  of  it  by  all  those  committed  to  his  charge.  He 
is  thus  not  only  promoting  his  own,  but  his  children's 
happiness ;  for  nothing  is  a  moro  sure  antagonist  force  to  all 
tho  allurements  of  vice,  as  nothing  tends  more  strongly  to 
flx  in  the  minds  of  the  young  a  conviction  of  the  existence 
ond  attributes  of  God,  than  the  solemn  I;  —  —  -  -  f  this  day. 
And  henco,  also,  legislators  are  false  '  ust,  who, 

either  by  the  enactment  of  laws,  or  by  tL, .. jjIc,  dimi- 
nish, in  the  least  degree,  in  tho  minds  of  a  people,  the  re- 
verence duo  to  that  day  which  Go<l  has  set  apart  (br 
Himself. WwiAND'a  Elements  of  Moral  Science. 


Lrt  us  turn  to  the  contemplation  of  Nature,  ever  new,  orar 
abundant  in  inexhaustible  variety.  Whether  wo  scrutinix* 
Iho  damp  recesses  of  woods  in  tho  wintry  months,  when 
tho  numerous  tribes  of  mosses  arc  displaying  their  minute 
but  highly  interesting  structure;  whether  we  walk  forth  in 
the  early  spring,  when  the  ruby  tints  of  the  hawthorn-bush 
give  the  first  sign  of  its  approaching  vegetation,  or  a  little 
after,  when  the  violet  welcomes  us  with  its  scent,  and  the 
primrose  with  its  beauty;  whether  we  (  •  '  ,.  in  suc- 
cession all  the  profuse  treasures  of  the  -  iho  more 

hidden '■•■■■■■'-   ..'■  v  ,.i,r.,   .,r    .1 •••■•nnd 

seeds  :ir  .dj, 
will  a\\\i)  in 
their  character,  while  in  ,of 
new  idea.s.  The  jellou  ;o|d 
up  their  delicate  leaves  us  the  duy  advances;  ui tiers  that 
court  and  sustain  the  full  blaze  of  noon;  and  I  he  palo  night- 
scented  tribe,  which  expand  and  diffuse  their  very  sweet 
fr.iirrancc,  towards  eveniinj.  will  all  please  in  thcirlurn. 
T  >on  of  hope  and  novelty,  to  a 
\ct  the  wise  provisions  and 
:iL<viii<.  >:  .<..u>iio,  in  the  close  of  the  year,  will 
yield  an  uilnd  no  less  pleasure,  than  the  rich  va- 
riety of  I .....iiial  tints  affords  to  the  admirers  of  her 

external  charms.  Tho  moro  wo  study  tho  works  of  the 
Creator,  tho  more  wis<lom,  beauty,  and  harmony  become 
manifest,  even  lo  our  limited  apprehensions:  and  while  we 
admire,  it  is  impossible  not  to  ad  ire. 

Soft  roll  your  r  ''   "cr^ 

In  minilod  c...  . 

Whose  breath  rcmn.m  >.'ii.  .n.'i  ..  u.j>f  (i.:!..!  pamU. 

Sir  J.  E.  Smiths  InlrodMclioH  lo  Botm§< 
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NOTES  ON  SHEEP. 


DirriKINT  NAMES  or  bhkkp  accordino 

TO    TIIBIR    AGES. 

It  ii  K  Yen-  [fvnrr.-il  ruvl'^u  in  England  to  calcuUle  the  a|;c 
of    -  "OMon,   as   for   intlinrc,  tlio 

chii  •  ^doms  aro  'lambud  ))ftwecn 

the  '  in'Jiine  andJulr. 

Our  'ki  from  the  latlor 

period,  a»  way  be  »  .o  luUouiiig  terms  by  which 

the  aire*  of  theep  n:  1. 

D>  ■  1  nin  with  their  darn*,  the 

ni»l'  lib,"  or  "  ram  lamb."     From 

the  ik;i  u   i;  :  .    .1      I  '  season,  ho  is 

clastfil  under  i  "  tup  hog," 

or"i''  1   .  ■  ..,,,.1  ,>,,   ,,i,   ini,:e  he  i»  very 

f;eii>  V  the  term  "  shearling  tup,  shear- 
ing :    ^.               „'."     After  being  shorn  a  second 

time,  he  is  called  a  "  iwo-bhear  tup,  two-shcnr  hog,  or  two- 
•hear  teg,"  and  when  a  year  older  lie  be.-irs  the  above  names, 
with  the  addition  of  another  year  to  his  age.  The  ewes 
are  called  "ewe-lambs'*  until  weaned,  and  after  that  period 
"  shearling  ewes,  two-shear  ewes,  and  three  and  four-shear 
ewes,"  &c 

IMPROVEMENT    OF    RURAL    EDUCATION 

Till  tnic  ph :I,inthri>;  ivt  and  real  patriot  will  be  disposed 
to  (  tion  to  our  grating  colonics   of 

youi  .  .1  persons,  incapable  of  earning  a 

com|>c-tciil  lucliiiooJ  at  liume.  But  he  will  not  stop  here. 
He  will  extend  his  benevolence  a  step  further,  and  endeavour 
to  see  that  early  instruction,  adapted  to  their  respective 
callings,  is  instilled  into  the  minds  of  our  field  labourers. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  generally  speaking  the  plan  of  rural 
education  in  England  is  defective,  and  1  became  the  more 
convinced  that  this  was  the  case  from  a  circumstance  which 
fell  under  my  own  observation. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  requested  by  a  mercantile  house  in 
Australia  to  send  out  to  them  a  party  of  shepherds,  for  the 
management  of  flocks.  1  accordingly  procured  si.xtcen 
from  Kent,  Wilts,  and  Norfolk,  well  recommended,  no  more 
than  half  of  whom  could  read  and  write.  On  inquiry  I 
learnt  that  the  uneducated  parties,  wlien  boys,  had  been 
occupied  in  tending  flocks,  which  prevented  them  from 
receiving  any  instruction.  Surely  in  an  ago  like  this, 
when  in  large  towns  institutions  are  established  to  instruct 
the  mechanical    '  ine  method  might  be  adopted  to 

diffuse  useful  I  imong  our  peasantry  ! 

We  hear  of  .-.  ii.nj;>  ior  farmers  being  established  on  the 
European  continent,  and  although  this  mode  of  tuition  in 
England  might  not  perhaps  produce  the  effect  desired, 
nevertheless  I  humbly  conceive  the  object  in  view  might  be 
attained  by  some  other  expedient,  and  it  would  be  to  the 
honour  and  the  credit  of  our  leading  agriculturists  to  have 
one  devised.  They  themselves  would  eventually  reap  the 
benefit.  A  little  public  spirit  is  all  that  is  wanting  to 
remove  what  truly  may  be  called  a  national  calamity,  if  not 
a  disgrace.  Let  us  therefore  begin  systematically,  and  see 
that  suitable  pocket-books,  or  manuals,  are  placed  in  the 
bands  of  the  several  classes  of  our  unlettered  peasants. 

To  have  poor  children  taught  to  read  and  write  ought  to 
be  the  bounden  duty  of  the  parish  overseer,  and  no  parent 
should  be  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  the  personal  seniccs 
of  any  junior  member  of  his  family  until  this  has  been 
accomplished.  Thanks  to  the  generous  and  benevolent 
dispositions  of  our  resident  nobility  and  gentry,  in  no 
village,  or  rural  district  of  the  kingdom,  can  poverty  be 
pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  the  omission. 

When  a  peasant-boy,  for  example,  has  made  sufficient 

progroK  in  the  first  rudiments,  and  is  called  upon  to  earn  his 

'    in   the   open  air,  cither  by  means  of  fleld-hus- 

tcnding  sheep,  he  ought  to  have  a  portable  and 

u!.l  ir.wt  put  in  his  hand,  written  in  a  plain 

;■•  I.  inner,  on   agriculture  and  the  manage- 

•."■■'•-  ■'    'linR  luts  of  the  ordinary  fruit  ond 

forest  tn  f  i|,o  best  methods  of  draining 

land,  and  ^     l of  the  seasons  for  sowing,  modes 

of  planting  and  grafting,  &c.,  accompanied  by  instructive 
plates. 

Thia  manual  ought  also  to  treat  of  the  common  diseases 
among  cattl<-,  tio'sp»,  and  shr-ep,  to  wl.irh  tniL-lit  \>,-  a.M<-.|  n 
plate,  rcpr  I 

compirt  (  ,^ 

»''"  ■  •!'  •Si.irj.U  aiid  Norfolk.     Corrwt  dtawuiKii 

o(^  t'  iild  familiarize  (be  eye  to  »  breed  of  horses 


,..<•,.... .,...|,]y  much 'out  of  fashion  in  England,  but  still 
'  -orvircablo  everywhere.     It  might  also  comprise 

K cvvs  and  practical  results  concerning  the  earth's 

surface,  showing  the  best  modes  of  quarrying,  of  discrimU 
noting  till'  nature  of  soils,  and  improving  them  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

A  work  of  this  kind  would  be  extremely  serviceable  to 
the  young  peasant,  and  assistjbim  in  his  progress  through 
life.  As  a  sliinuUis,  suitable  rewards  should  be  offered  to 
him  for  such  improvement  as  he  may  make  in  that  branch 
of  industry  to  which  his  application  is  directed.  It  wore 
indeed  to  bo  wi!>he<l  that  some  of  our  patriotic  noblemen,  or 
benovolent  corporations,  would  carry  out  the  suggestion 
li  -  "  1.  A  mixed  elementary  and  practical  tuition, 
'  on  a  plan  similar  to  the  one  hero   insinuated, 

l.i  .,...,  w^.ng  beneficial  at  home,  would  be  attended  with  tlia 
best  consequences  in  our  grazing  colonies. 

UTILITY    OP    SHEEP. 

Were  it  not  for  sheep,  a  large  portion  of  the  hilly  districts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  would  have  reranined  barren  wastes 
— unproductive  and  uncultivated.  The  steepest  ascents 
and  roost  mountainous  districts  are  •ravcrsed  bv  this  littlo 
animal,  who  there  feeds  without  the  aid  of  culture,  or  Iho 
support  of  man,  whilst  Hocks  fertilize  and  improve  the  land 
on  which  they  pasture,  and  thus  augment  its  produce,  at  tlio 
some  time  that  the  enlightened  and  scientific  agriculturist, 
through  the  operation  of  folding,  conveys  by  their  aid 
manure  to  land  inaccessible  to  a  dung-cart,  and  thus  causes 
them  to  become  fruitful,  and  yiehl  an  increase  of  grain  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  human  race. 

Again,  the  experienced  agriculturist  applies  the  services 
of  sheep,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  to  early  corn  crops 
when  in  too  forward  a  state.  At  such  periods  these  useful 
animals  are  commonly  turned  into  those  fields  which 
appear  loo  luxuriant,  and  by  nipping  the  too  early  plant", 
check  their  growth,  whilst  their  little  feet  break  and  pul- 
verize the  clods  of  earth,  and  by  gentle  pressure  contribute 
to  the  defence  of  the  tender  roots  from  the  winter's  frost. 
Their  manure  also  serves  to  fertilize  the  land,  by  causing 
the  plants  to  fructify,  and  the  produce  to  increase.  Such 
arc  the  uses  and  advantages  of  sheep,  as  applied  to  agricul- 
ture. 

SBEEP-SnEARING. 

DuRiNO  the  operation  of  shearing  an  oni"  ■■  c  js 

presented  to  the  admirers  of  nature  and  the  I  -loral 

scenery,  by  witnessing,  the   ewes,   when   dt, :   their 

fleeces  and  restored  to  their  lambs.  The  former  bloat  plain- 
tively and  as  if  fully  sensible  of  the  injury  sustained, 
while  the  latter,  responding  to  the  call  of  their  dams, 
hesitate  to  approach  on  beholding  them  in  so  new  and 
strange  a  form.  This  scene  is  thus  admirably  described  in 
Cuvihr's  Animal  Kingdom. 

"He  who,  in  shearing-time,  when  the  lambs  are  put  up 
separately  from  the  ewes,  witnesses  the  correct  knowledge 
these  animals  hare  ."of  each  other's  voices;  the  particular 
bleating  of  the  mother,  just  escap<'d  from  the  shears,  and  the 
responsive  call  of  the  lamb,  skipping  at  the  same  moment 
of  time  to  meet  her;  its  sUrtling  attitude  at  the  first  sight  of 
her  altered  appearance,  and  the  re-assured  gambol  at  her 
repeated  voice  and  well-known  smell ;  he  who  observes  them, 
at  these  moments,  will  not  refuse  them  as  groat  a  share  of 
intelligence  as  their  ancient  subjugation,  extreme  delicacy, 
and  consequent  habitual  dependance  on  man's  will,  allow. 
[From  Soi'THIy's  Trtatiu  on  Sheep.'i 


DUELLING. 

Hepnlation ! — that's  man's  idol. 

Bet  up  against  (>od,  the  maker  of  nil  laws, 
'Who  hath  commanded  us  we  should  not  kill, 
And  yet  we  say  we  must,  for  repulnlionl 
\\'hat  honest  iiinn  can  cillicr  fear  his  own. 
Or  else  will  liurt  another's  reputation! 
Fear  to  do  boso  and  unworthy  things  is  valour  • 
If  they  be  done  to  us,  to  suffer  them 
Is  valour  too. 

LONDON: 
.TOHN  WILLIAM  PARKER.  WEST  STRAND, 

PoaLiiiiiiiiH  WiiiLT  NoMKM.  rmrii  om  Pihict,  ttien  MumifLr  rom 
I'mcK  Sixrwitct.  ■ 

Sold  bjr  all  BookMlUn  and  Nc«iTrD<l<ri  in  ilw  Kinfdon. 
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SOME  ACCeUNT  OK  PARIS,  IIISTOUICAT,  AND  nRSCRIl'TI VK. 

PAJIT  THE  FOUttTll. 


■  ire    ST.    ANTOINE    AND    THE    II  AST  1 1. 1.  E,    AS    TJi 
ron>t.VTION    OP   THE   CATHOLIC    LEAOrB. 

I?»  the  Supplement  for  Uocomber,  we  brought  down  our 
f ketch  of  the  history  of  Paris  to  that  dreadful  period  when 
Protestant*  were  doomed  to  suffer  a  heivy  persecution  for 
the  conscientious  worship  of  the  AUnighly  in  the  principles 
of  the  Kefuruied  Church.  We  now  resume  our  sketch, 
•nd  shall  rapidly  review  the  principal  events  in  which 
Paris  was  concerned,  from  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
to  about  the  year  1780. 

Charles  the  Ninth,  the  weak  and  wicked  prince  under 
whose  roipn  the  massacre  was  perpetrated,  died  in  1572, 
in  dreadful  ajjonies  of  body  and  mind, — the  victim  at  once 
of  a  slow  fever,  and  of  the  yet  more  terrible  infliction  of 
stiniiing  remorse.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Henry  the  Third,  who  reijjned  al>out  sixteen  years.  Edu- 
cateil  in  the' same  school,  placed  in  similar  circumstances, 
directed  by  the  same  councils  as  his  brother,  he  seemed 
likely  to  hold  the  same  conduct,  and  to  entertain  the  same 
prituiplcs.  Hut  althouKh  he  was  as  great  a  persecutor,  as 
perfidious  and  as  superstitious  as  Charles,  he  was  not  so 
sanguinary ;  but  delighted  more  in  scenes  of  licentious 
debauchery.  He  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  Rome  and  Spain ;  and  he  readily  consented 
to  continue  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  proTidcd  his 
own  private  pleasures  were  not  interfered  with. 

But  Ave  years  of  warring  against  the  Protestants  pro- 
duced no  definite  results  ;  and.  weary  of  the  contest,  Henry 
consented  to  a  kind  of  treaty,  Cy  which  liberty  of  conscience 
•nd  the  public  exercise  of  religion  were  granted  to  the 
Protestants,  but  with  the  reilriction,  that  they  were  not  to 
Vol.  XVII. 


•■ ..  ■  n    IS    luj;    MxrrKNTii  cen'TUKt. 

preach  within  two  leagues  of  Paris,  nor  in  any  other  part 
where  the  Court  might  be:  eight  towns  were  also  given  up 
to  them.  This  concession  alarmed  the  Catholic  party;  and 
Rome,  Spain,  and  the  Guises  formed  the  Catholic  League, 
an  association  whose  object  was  to  uphold  Catholic  power 
against  all  attempts  of  the  Protestants.  As  one  of  the 
articles  of  this  league  was,  that  the  Catholics  were  to  be  in 
future  entirely  dependent  on  the  chief  of  the  league,  and 
were  to  execute  whatever  he  commanded,  the  king  thought 
proper  to  become  himself  the  chief  of  it,  in  order  to  keep 
some  authority  over  an  association  which  might  elso  proT* 
dangerous  to  him.  The  result  of  this  combination,  or  asso- 
ciation, was,  that  the  contest  with  the  Catholics  recom- 
menced, and  did  not  terminate  as  long  as  the  king  lived. 
But  the  members  of  the  league  were  worthy  of  each  other, 
and  showed  how  little  mutual  .Ic-^.'ml.iire  was  placed:  the 
Duke   of  Guise  soon    showi  to  the  king, — was 

assassinated  by  his  order, — .t:  „' himself  was  finally 

assassinated,  in  1588,  by  a  monk,  named  Jacques  Clement, 
instigate<l,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  leaguers. 

The  Capuchins  were  first  established  in  Pan's  in  this 
reign.  The  Court  of  Rome,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
Protestantism,  determined  to  multiply  the  number  of  its 
emissaries.  Paris  was  already  surcharge<l  with  monaslerie* 
and  monks,  convents  for  both  sexes,  and  religious  commu- 
nities of  every  name  and  kind.  To  these  were  added 
Jesuits  and  Capuchins;  the  former  of  whom  undertook  lo 
gain  spiritual  power  over  the  higher  orders,  and  the  '•'•j'' 
over  the  poor  and  humble.  The  Capuchins  afterward* 
became  tome  of  the  most  sealous  agenuof  the  Papal  power, 
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vbila  the  JetuiU  added  •  grvat  deal  of  tublle  tagaeity  to 
tbeir  teal. 

DAY   OP  TDB  BABIUCASai. 

Th»  eitjr  of  Pari*,  during  thi>  reiRn,  suffered  many 
of  ibow  viriuitudfs  which  inttuenreil  France  ccnerallr; 
bat  Umt*  wa«  one  iltr,  called  the  Day  nf  iht  llarHcofiei, 
in  which  I'trin  showed  the  great  power  which  a  dense 
population,  siidilcnly  excited,  can  manirest  in  politirsi 
luraiiiiU.  We  have  inentiuncd  that  Henry  the  Tiiitd 
jj.iiol  Ihtt  lesKuers,  in  order  to  shield  hiinsolf  from  their 
|>'i»rr;  but  It  ap|>eara  that  the  Uiikc  of  Guise  had  some- 
thinj;  more  than  the  support  of  the  Catholic  cause  in  view; 
for  al(huu):h  Henry  was  a  tealous  Catholic,  there  was  a 
neverccaiiiik;  hu'iiility  on  the  part  of  the  duke.  In  truth, 
be  aimed  at  dclhrunui);  the  kin^,  and  assuming  the  roins 
of  rei;al  power  hini>elr  Guise  cuntriied  to  i;ain  the  rikwI- 
will  of  the  Parisians,  and  to  draw  down  odium  on  the  kniK- 
He  »o  fur  succeeded  in  this  plan  as  to  determine  on  a  hold 
prorvedm);  on  the  12th  of  May,  1S88.  'On  the  morning  of 
that  day,  the  kinj;.  aware  thai  there  was  a  plot  in  operation, 
aurrouoiled  hiin>elf  wiih  4000  Swiss  (guards,  who  placed 
1'  '     >  in  the  Place  de  Grive;  while  2000  more  occu- 

I  ITerent  brid(;es  of  Pans.      This  was  done  (juite 

cuiK  III  uie  morning,  and  by  four  o'clock,  parties  of  the 
populace  were  seen  usserablini;, and  a  cry  of  "  To  arms'  was 
r.i..',l  t:|iaiiis  were  speedily  stretched  across  the  ends  ol 
-,  while  a  puny  of  armed  students  and  artisans, 
I  ;  till*  Duke  »r  Brissac,  one  of  tlie  chiefs  of  the 

Icajiue,  tore  up  the  pavement,  and  with  the  stones,  tO|;ether 
With  earth  trodden  hard  in  casks,  constructc<l  a  barricade 
in  lira  Place  Maubert,  in  the  south-west  quarter  of  the 
town.  By  noon  ol  the  same  day,  similar  barricades  were 
erected  in  all  the  principal  streets,  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  rut  off  the  cummuiiicalion  of  the  royal  troops  from  one 
'  I- city  to  the  other.  These  barricades  were  de- 
parties  of  luusqueteers;  while  the  inhabitants 
WL'ie  >uiniined  at  the  roofs  and  windows  of  the  houses  to 
fire,  or  to  hurl  stones  at  the  soldiers  beneath.  The  soldiers 
attempted  to  dispi-rse  the  assemblages  of  armed  citjtens; 
but  they  were  almost  everywhere  beaten  back  and  defeated. 

The  kinK  had  now  no  course  to  pursue  than  to  treat 
with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
assailants.  Tlie  duke  undrrtook  to  stop  the  carnage  which 
the  people  were  niakinx  nmoiijt  the  soldiers.  He  rode 
ainoiiK  iha  |>cople,  and  his  orders  to  that  effect  were  in- 
stantly obeyed,  amid  cries  of  "Guise  for  ever!"  Guise 
iiiieiuied  to  make  use  of  his  newly-gained  ailvaiita};e  on 
the  fullowiii^  niiirniiiK;  but,  duriiiif  the  niKbt,  the  king 
contrived  to  escape  from  the  Louvre,  and  left  Paris.  Thus 
ended  the  "  day  of  the  barricades." 

HECK   OF    I'ARIS    BY    UFJ<RY    OP   NATARRB. 

The  death  of  the  kinjr.  whicli  we  have  said  vias  the  work 
of  Jacques  Clement,  occurred  at  St.  Cloud,  while  Henry, 
toiteiber  with  Henrv  of  Navarre,  were  laying  plans  for 
beaieginK  Pans.  When  the  king  was  dead,  Henry  of 
Navarre  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  under  the 
title  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  His  claim  to  the  throne  n-sted 
«n  the  following  grounds.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the 
JCing  of  Navarre,  a  country  which,  at  that  lime,  had  not 
jet  heen  nniied  to  France.  He  tlicrcfore  inherited  the 
throne  of  Navarre;  and  having  married  the  sister  ofCharles 
the  Niiilli,  claimed,  on  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third,  the 
Fiemh  crown,  as  heing  the  nearest  relative  to  the  deceased 
king.  This  claim  appears  to  liave  been  just;  but  it  was 
not  so  deemed,  for  interest'  sake,  by  the  bigoted  Catholics 
who  then  held  sway  in  France.  Henry  of  Navarre  had 
•upported  the  cause  of  the  Huguenots,  or  Prolcstants,  with 
^reat  viirour.  and  had  naturally  earned  the  deadly  hatred 
Of  the  Catholics  on  that  account.  As  he  was  at  St.  Cloud 
when  the  king  died,  the  Catholics,  or  leaguers,  were 
»»«olve<l  not  to  |>erraii  him  to  enter  Pari»,  but  to  set  up  one 
of  Iheirown  partr  as  king. 

H'  m  we  shall  now  call  Henry   the 

all  his  troops  in  ordei  to  take  by 
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force  I  [IP  .itv  »  nil  11  ri-»i.icd  his  demands.  On  the  Slat  of 
Oriol»r,  he  appeared  with  his  army  liefore  Paris,   and   im- 

" '  ■'''   began    to    secure  the  faiLzbourg,  or  suburb  of 

ins.     In  doing  so,  much  unnecessary  and  cruel 

,;    of  bloo«l    tarnished  the    reputation   of   Henry's 

•  rmy.  Une  of  the  divuions  of  his  troops  enclosed  a  crowd 
of  ihe  inhabitants  of  St.  Germains,  in  the  market-place, 
•fxi  maMacred  400  of  ibera,  in  a  space  of  ground  less  than 
8M  pM«  ia  ntoou     Tbo  anfortuoaut  mad*  no  aiteispt 


to  defend  themselves ;  and  the  General  said  that  at  last  he 
became  weary  of  tnereir  striking  thcin  to  the  ground,  and 
declared  that  he  would  kill  no  more  of  them. 

Alter  a  highly  discreditable  scene  of  pillage,  the  troops 
of  Henry  retired  from  Paris,  in  order  to  lay  »iei;e  to 
Klampes.  But  in  the  May  of  tlio  following  vear,  (IS8'J,)  he 
a((ain  presented  bimsolf  tiefore  the  walls  of  t'aris,  and  then 
coromciiced  «  iiege  which,  fof  (he  exquisite  misery  suffered 
by  the  humbler  classes  of  the  besieged,  has  bei-n  rarely  ex- 
celled in  the  history  of  nations.  We  must  detail  this  siege 
somewhat  fulty. 

Henry  determined  to  starve  out  the  city,  instead  of 
assaulting  it;  and  for  that  purpose  blockaded  it  on  every 
side,  in  order  that  no  provisions  should  be  conveyed  into  the 
city.  His  first  0|H>ration,  therclore,  was  to  gain  posnession 
of  all  the  Ikuxbourgs  that  surrounded  the  city  walls.  He 
divided  his  army  into  ten  portions,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
midnight,  on  the  8th  of  May,  these  ten  divisions  attacked 
simulianeously  tho  ten  fauxbourgs,  which  at  that  time 
formed  the  suburbs  of  tho  city,  and  soon  conquered  the 
whole.  Henry  was  thus  enabled  to  bring  his  forces  close 
up  to  the  barriers  or  gates  of  the  city,  and  thus  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  provisions. 

Tho  leaders  of  the  besiciied  were,  however,  resolved  to 
bold  out  to  tho  last,  although  the  prospect  before  them  was 
terrible  ;  for  they  ha>l  not  more  than  a  for  tiiighl's  provisions 
within  the  walls.  But  as  Henry  drew  off  a  |>orlioii  of  his 
uriny  for  a  time,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  Nantes,  the 
Parisians  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  additional  provisions. 
A  message  was  sent  to  demand  succour  from  the  Duke  of 
I'urroa;  and  when  Henry's  army  had  completely  hemmed 
in  the  city,  a  census  of  the  population  and  an  inventory  of 
the  provisions  were  taken,  when  it  was  found  that  tliere 
were  200.0U0  human  heings  within  the  walls,  together  u  ith 
enough  wheal  lor  one  muiit  I's  consumption,  and  liOO  hogs- 
heads of  oats.  Never,  perhaps,  did  a  month's  provisions 
appear  a  inure  cherished  treasure. 

The  ccclcsiHsticttl  authorities  of  the  city  now  exerted  all 
the  well  known  authority  of  tho  priesthood  of  the  Uomish 
faith  to  keep  in  subjection  those  of  the  Parisians  who  were 
disposed  to  murmur  at  the  prospect  before  them.  They 
preached  sermons,  in  which  they  inwighed  most  outra- 
geously against  the  heretic  licsieger  (fur  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  large  share  of  the  hostility  of  the  clergy  and 
nobles  against  Henry  was  due  to  the  difference  of  religion 
between  him  and  them,  although  he  had  previously  made 
a  show  of  conversion);  and  they  called  down  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven  on  all  who  should  dure  to  oonsider  his  claims  as 
well-founded.  The  priests  also  adopted  the  expedient  of 
reading  from  their  pulpits  forged  letters,  purporting  to 
come  from  the  Duke  de  Mayenne,  and  announcing  ap- 
proaching succour.  Sjicetacles  ami  processions  of  various 
kinds  were  devised,  in  order  to  distract  the  attention  of  tho 
people  from  their  ow  n  sufferings.  On  one  occasion,  u  sort 
of  military  review  uf  ecclesiastics  took  place.  The  Bishop 
of  Senlis  walked  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  followed  by 
ecclesiastics  walking  four  and  four.  Tlien  followed  the 
four  mendicant  orders,  the  Capuchins,  the  friars  minims, 
and  an  assemblage  of  students.  The  chiefs  of  the  religious 
orders  carried  each  one  a  crucifix  in  the  left  hand  and  a 
halberd  in  the  right;  whilo  others  among  them  carried 
arqueliUsBCs,  daggers,  and  other  kinds  of  arms.  Many  of 
them  wore  helmets  and  corslets.  A  Scotch  ecclesiastic, 
named  Hamilton,  acted  as  Serjeant,  marshalled  them  in 
order,  stopped  them  when  a  hymn  was  to  be  sung,  and 
then  ordered  them  to  march  again. 

But  all  this  vain  trilling  was  of  little  worth  to  tho  poor 
sufferers  whom  hunger  began  to  attack.  When  the  com- 
mon stock  of  provisions  was  exhausted,  the  religious  houses, 
which  were  lound  to  be  plentifully  provided,  were  ordered 
to  share  tbeir  provisions  with  the  rest.  When  even  this 
store  wa«  gone,  alarm  seized  on  all.  Henry  had  now  so 
completely  invested  the  city,  that  not  the  sinullest  quantity 
of  food  could  be  conveyed  into  it.  The  people  urged  the 
authorities  to  submit;  but  the  latter,  firm  in  their  refusal, 
imprisoned,  hanged,  and  even  threw  into  the  river,  those 
who  advised  surrender;  and  a  decree  was  passed,  making 
it  a  crime  punishable  with  death  even  to  allude  to  such  a 
step. 

When  the  grain  was  all  eaten,  all  the  cats  and  dogs 
contained  in  the  city  were  ordered  to  bo  killed,  and  cooked 
for  the  foo<l  of  the  poor:  this  was  done  in  pulilic  kitchens, 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  vvlicre  the  iiieut  was 
boile<l  III  large  cauldrons,  and  distributed  every  day.  1'liis 
supply,  together  with  ItOO  horses,  aiid  800  asses  aud  mules. 
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Uited  about  k  fDrtnlitht.  The  poor  had  than  reeouria  to 
the  nkiiii  ur  all  iheio  miiroal*.  whirh  llicy  tievoureil ;  (<>  rata 
and  mire,  whenovrr  they  ruiild  be  rnptureil;  and  eten  lo 
the  bone*  of  the  head*  of  do;;*,  bruised  into  a  kind  of  pulp. 
Rut  llioHa  who  di'voured  (urh  foixl  wore  Tound  10  lurvire 
but  a  itliort  liinu;  »u  timt  wliat  uilh  thute,  and  olhrr*  who 
died  o(  po*itiva  itnrvalion,  two  or  three  hundred  person* 
were  found  lyini;  dead  In  the  utreel*  every  niorninK ;  a 
roiiHoquoncu  of  which  wa*,  that  pestilence  became  added  tu 
their  oihor  itorroti'*. 

VYiion  the  >iu^'e  hiid  laaled  about  six  week*.  lAme  of  the 
poor  cuntri\ud,  one  dark  iii){hl,  to  slide  down  from  the  wall 
into  the  iiiimt,  and.  llirowin({  thcinteWes  at  Henry's  ftet, 
conjured  hint  to  allow  them  to  leave  the  city.  He  wa* 
moved  with  their  pileou*  tale,  and,  on  the  following  day, 
allowed  3000  of  the  poorest  iniiabilants  to  leave  the  pUii-e. 
But  an  iht^  Oume  party  resolutely  refVined  to  surrender,  the 
relief  to  Ilio  besieged  wai  but  temporary,  The  ciliiens 
Bclitioned  the  governor — but  in  vain;  and  when  the  |iopu- 
laeo  bronine  rlumnrous,  vast  numbers  of  them  were 
instantly  hanged,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  rest.  By  this 
time,  not  a  eat,  a  dog,  a  blade  of  grasii,  or  an  ear  of  corn 
was  to  bo  fouiul  in  the  plarc,  and  the  sulTurers  actually 
pounded  statet,  and  baked  them  for  fixMl:  nav.  even  graves 
wore  ritleil.  and  the  dead  Inxlies  ground  and  baked  in  a 
similar  manner.  One  more  inciilcnt,  and  we  must  close 
thii>  scene  of  horrors:  two  children  having  died,  the  8iarvnn{ 
mother  salts  their  boiIies,.and,  with  a  female  servant, 
•ubsiated  on    hem  for  several  days. 

When  the  siege  had  lasted  three  months,  one  hundred 
thousand  persons  had  perished  from  hunger  and  disease, 
being  one-half  of  the  entire  population.  Henry  himself 
was  sickened  at  the  thought  of  such  a  devastation,  ami 
peeasionally  permitltd  provision  to  bo  carried  in;  but  as  the 
leaguer!),  notwithstanding  the  scones  around  them,  si  ill 
refused  to  yield,  the  I'arisians  found  themselves  again 
hemmed  in,  and  reduced  to  despair.  But  their  period  of 
•iilTering  now  approached  an  end.  The  Duke  of  I'arma, 
whose  Bssistamo  had  been  so  long  Iwikcd  for,  approached 
the  neighlmurhood  on  August  .10,  and  Henry  immediately 
departed  with  his  array  from  before  l»uris  in  order  lo  Ki\'e 
him  battle.  "  At  the  dawn  ofday,"  says  a  French  historian, 
"tho  sentinel  perceived  that  the  city  was  deserted  by  the 
enemy.  Iinmeiliately  cries  of  joy  wero  heard  along  the 
walla.  The  inhabitants,  aroused  by  these  cries,  could 
•carccly  credit  such  unhoped-lor  good  foilune:  they  ran  to 
the  ramparts  to  assure  iheniselvcs  with  their  own  eye*  that 
such  was  the  fact.  A  Te  Hcum  «as  immediately  siing,  the 
preacher,  l>ani|;arolc,  delivered  a  sermon,  and  arranyed  a 
grand  procession.  But  the  famishing  iiihaliitanis  left  this 
procession,  and  ran  out  into  the  nciiihbouring  llelds  ond 
village*  in  search  of  grass  and  herbage." 

REIO.N   op    IIKNRI    QU.VTBB  — Kniar   OP    NANTM 

LOD!S    THE    TlimTKF..\Tll. 

It  was  four  years  after  this  before  Henry  the  Fourth 
gained  possession  of  Paris;  in  winch  interval  he  solemnly 
abjured  the  Protestant  faith.  Hut  this  did  not  satisfy  Ihe 
leaguers,  who  were  obvioiiiily  more  inlluenced  by  political 
than  religious  feelings.  Ho  ultimately  gained  possession 
Of  Paris  by  giving  the  governor,  Count  de  Brissae,  a  bribe 
of  nearly  two  million  livies.  Henry  and  Ins  troops  entered 
secretly  by  the  aid  of  the  governor,  and  immediately  took 
possession  of  the  roRal  palace.  The  iwpulaco  very  soon 
lir.uuo  favourable,  for  it  was  not  so  much  they, 'as  the 
It  M'lcrs  of  the  Catholic  party,  who  bad  been  so  hostile  lo 
Henry. 

We  cannot  follow  minutely  llw  course  of  cvcntj  which 
succeeded  Henry's  entry  into  Paris.  We  may  merely  ob- 
.MTve.  that  so  ilendly  was'  tho  hatred  of  Ihe  ciilholic  party 
toward  h that  ho  was  in  constant  fear  of  his  hie.— a  cir- 
cumstance sullicient  to  emhitlcr  the  existence  of  any  man. 
No  less  than  sevcuteen  distinct  attempts  at  assussinulion 
were  planned  during  his  reign,  and  in  these  conspiracies, 
monks,  priests,  cirduvils,  and  K  :"  ' 

ously  as  to  show  how  deadly  was 

party  to  hiin.  The  oighleenih  ad,  l..|>i  .-,.»  >>,,,  i  -,,„,.  lit 
received  intimation  that  an  atlumpt  was  to  bo  maile  on  his 
life,  and  he  was  in  a  statu  of  ui.xiuus  suspense  ros|)ecling 
it.  At  lenjjth.  May  14,  I6IU.  ho  was  riding  from  the  Louvre 
to  tho  Arsenal,  when  the  street  lliruugh  winch  he  passed 
was  lilockcd  up  with  vehicles.  His  carria«e  was  forced  lo 
<top;  and  as  he  was  stooping  to  address  the  Due  d'Kpcrnun 
on  the  opposite  seal,  a  monk  deppod  up  on  the  wheel  of 
the  carriage,  and  stabbed  hira  through  the  open  window  of 


the  earritire.  Tlits  mnnV's  nsme  was  RaTaiHae,  and  Im 
afterw.!  «. 

It  I-  lent   e^c  llic  niinner  Iq 

which  II  ,.4. 

ings.     r.  o«. 

lant  rausu  g.tiiii'd  coii>idii.i!,l)  .:  .|,g 

11th  of  April,    l.'S'Jg,   ho   p««.ed   1  ;   ^ 

A'unfrf,  which  ro-e>tttlili»bed  111  ■  ><jU  t  4mJ  <  !'  ner 

nil   the  favours  which  hud    been  grimed    to  ird, 

and  added  more  »'  '     '     ot  been  lli..  ,,^ 

liculsrly  thai  of  ul:  m  a  free    >  ,.ii|- 

ployinents  oftrust.  •■  ..i  ni...ra 

ni  whirl)  llie  mem  {iitl,  md 

the  permitting  thei;    ^....1.     .    ;.    :..    . .>  .    .. .jlioul  rv 

straiiit  in  any  of  Ihe  uiiitersilies. 

Henry  was  succeeded  by  Louis  the  T^iirleenlh,  undar 
tho  regency  of  the  queen-mother,  Mary  de  Meilirl*. 
During  the  minority  of  ihe  king  there  were  repealed  cabala 
between  the  queen-regent  an'l  the  ambitious  nohlcs:  but 
when,  in  IIM7,  ho  came  of  age,  and  resumed  the  regal  au- 
ihority,  hechoie  as  his  counsellor  the  talentetl  anil  ambitioua 
Cardinal  Kichelieu.  The  political  events  of  this  raiKn  wf 
cannot  detail,  but  we  must  in'-  >ka 

out  and  didrarted    France.  !  of 

Nantes,  the  Calholir    ()ri  ■      ^  iha 

I'rotestanis,  and  after  !>ct 

was  connrmcd  ill  lli21 '. v....  ■  ■  "ig. 

for  hostilities  broke  out  again;  and  it  was  noi  till  Ifi.'M  that 
Ihe  religious  wars  which  had  distracieil  Franco  were  ler- 
minated.  In  one  of  the  contests  during  Louis  the  Thir. 
teenth's  reign,  tho  town  of  Negreplisso  was  besieged,  an4 
after  having  been  taken,  it  was  resolved  tu  make  a  trrrihla 
example  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  refused  to  surrender 
on  any  terms. — Ihe  inhabitanls  were  all  massacred,  wiilj- 
oul  distinction  of  sex,  age,  ur  rank  I  The  wars  in  which  iho 
I'rote.slant*  and  Catholics  of  Fronce  hud  been  ■  '"     -> 

many  years,  had  cost  l.OOO.OOU  of  human  live  ) 

livics  of  money,  and  the  desiroclioii  of '.'  cities,  .««  i..  >, 

'21100  churches, '.;0U0  moiiaslenes,  and  10  UUO  lioiise>.  Th« 
ultimate  result  of  these  terrible  conlliels  «a«,  thai  the  Pro 
lesiant  religion  was  admitleil  on  a  klii'l  of  siiffeiance  into 
France,  but  possessed  of  but  lillle  inlluence.  There  were 
no  particular  attacks  made  on  the  rights  and  free«loin  of 
conscience  of  Protestants,  until  that  must  disastrous  una 
iiniler  Louis  the  Fourteenth:  a  jiersecution  which  robbe<i 
France  of  some  of  it*  most  valuable  subjects.  Thia  wiM 
presently  occupy  our  attention. 

CIVIL  WARS  OP  TIIB  riio!<DtaTa> 

Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  hi*  great  minister  Rirheliea, 
both  died  in  10^3,  and  the  throne  passed  to  his  son  Louia 
the  Fourleoulh.  As  tho  joung  king  was.  however,  only 
(Ivo  years  of  age,  the  kingdom  was  governed  dunni;  \n% 
minority  by  his  mother,  Anne  of  .\ustiia,  widow  of  Louia 
Ihe  Thirteenth.  France  was  in  a  very  convulsed  stale. 
The  court  and  the  parliament  espoused  different  interesia, 
and  a  long  series  of  cabals  followed.  In  these  Pans  had 
its  share,  as  on  all  similar  occasions.  Anne  had  taken  to 
her  counsel  the  able  but  proUigate  Cardinal  Mazarin:  and 
there  now  arose  two  panics,  the  court  parly,  heacied  by 
Majarin  and  the  queen-regent,  and  tho  t'rondistr,  or  the 
Fronde,  who  comprised  by  far  the  larj;er  portion  of  tho  par» 
liament,  and  of  Ihe  inhabitant*  of  Pans.  The  appellaiiou 
Fronde  is  said  lo  have  been  derived  from  frondeurt  at 
atinqcrs,  and  to  denote  that  the  party  could  overthrow 
Maiarin  with  the  same  ease  a*  D*»id  slew  Golmh.  The 
following  narration  will  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
Fronde  exhibitwl  iheir  |K>wer. 

On  Ihe  Jeih  of  Au^'ust  l£lt,  Peter  Bioussel,  one  of  the 
councillor*  uf  the  parliament,  and  a  dislingm»lu-.l  ineiulwr 
of  the  Fronde,  wa.  arr«.te<l  by  command  of  Mmanii.  ai:4 
coiiveyeil  lo  pri»on.  Brous^el  had  so  uigratiatcd  hiiiisel. 
Willi  the  pe<i|  ''*.  that  he  was  cilled  Father  uf  the 

People,  and  of  the   FroaJe,  and   his  deicniio.i 

4. 

•ilii. 
lams  liew  to  arms,  the  chains 'were  streiclied  avr*..  the 
ends  o(  Ihe  street,  the  pavements  «eie  torn  up  and  forined 
into  barricades,  an.l  everx thing  sl.ovxcd  a  probable  r»i.e*i.l 
of  the  ••davoflhe  barricades'  bj-!ore  de.cnb«l.  \\  lull 
llujann   heard    the   new.  of  ihe  disnirbrd    -  ■'. 

he  ordered  troops  to  oo.upy  iho  bn.-c.  «  m. 
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tbemtelvM  with  weapon*  from  tnrj  available  source, 
atlirknl  the  troops  with  to  much  vigour  and  flrmncM, 
that  the  latter  were  obliged  to  quit  two  of  the  bridKCt,  and 
oould  only  »urre«d  in  maintaining  one  of  them,  the  Pont 
Roval.  The  reason  for  this  defeat  was  to  be  found  in  the 
cii  '-.  that  the  people  had  so  barricaded  the  passages 

fr  :  of  the  cily  to  another,  that  the  soldiers  were 

klmo>t  <ic|Mi>ed  of  the  power  of  acting  vigorously. 

Al  Ibis  period  Cardinal  Rets  prcscnic<l  himself  on  the 
•cene.  Ho  was  at  tliat  time  called  Coadjutor  do  Rcti,  that 
is,  coadjutor  or  assistant  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  with 
the  ru-ht  of  succession  to  that  see.  He  appeared,  in  his 
ell  before  the  people  on  one  of  the  bridges,  and 

ha:  ■  iiem,  exhorting  them  to  return  to  their  homes. 

The  ri-ply  to  ibis  exhortation  was,  that  Broussel's  liberty 
was  what  they  sought,  and  that  they  would  nut  abandon 
their  arms  until  they  had  obtained  iL  This  answer  induced 
Rett  to  go  to  the  queen-regent,  and  by  stating  the  position 
of  the  metro)HiIis,  to  advise  her  to  yield  to  the  |x)pular  de- 
mand. This  appeal  was  for  a  long  time  as  incfTectual  to 
her  as  it  hud  been  to  the  people;  but  a  further  view  of  the 
case  showed  the  propriety  of  not  pushing  matters  to  ex- 
tremities. Marshal  dc  Mcillcrai  was  therefore  sent  out  to 
tell  the  |K>pulaco,  that  when  they  had  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  had  dis|>crsed,  Broussel  should  be  liberated.  But  the 
Marshal  having  unluckily  adopted  the  expedient  of  advan- 
cing toward  them  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  shouting  "  Vive 
le  Koi;"  the  people,  thinking  his  intentions  hostile,  attacked 
him.  upon  which  he  instantly  shot  one  man  dead.  He  then 
nlloped  to  another  street,  but  so  many  persons  had  assem- 
bled, that  he  thought  it  prudent  to  return  to  the  palace, 
having  done  more  harm  than  good  in  his  mission.  Soon 
after  this,  the  populace  returned  to  their  own  houses,  but 
with  the  intent  of  using  redoubled  vigour  on  the  following 
day. 

Befbre  the  people  had  begun  to  assemble  on  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-seventh,  two  companies  of  Swiss  guards 
marched  to  secure  one  of  the  city  gates.  This  immediately 
excited  the  people,  who  seized  tneir  arms,  attacked  the 
troops,  killed  many  of  them,  and  put  the  rest  to  tlight. 
About  the  same  time,  the  chancellor  Seguier  received  orders 
from  court  to  proceed  to  the  parliament,  and  forbid  any  dis- 
cussion respecting  the  subject  then  under  agitation,  a 
tvrannical  proceeding  which  did  not  fail  to  excite  still  further 
the  resentment  of  the  populace.  Having  tried  in  vain  to 
pass  some  of  the  barricades  in  his  way  to  the  Palais  de 
Justice  (where  the  sittings  of  the  parliament  were  held), 
the  chancellor  was  proceeding  along  the  Quay  des  Augus- 
tins  ;  when  the  people  attacked  him,  and  forced  him  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Hotel  de  Luynes,  situated  on  that  quay.  But 
they  did  not  leave  him  in  quiet:  beating  in  the  outer  door, 
they  searched  for  him  in  all  the  apartments,  and  were  just 
about  to  set  fire  to  the  house,  when  a  party  of  military  came 
up,  and  succee«led  in  conveying  him  safely  in  a  coach  to- 
wards the  Palais,  but  not  without  a  fierce  contest ;  fur  the 
mob  pursued  the  soldiers,  fired  on  them,  and  killed  several; 
and  soiiie  >hots  which  were  fired  at  the  carriage  killed  two 

Sent  emen  sitting  near  the  chancellor,  and  wounded  his 
auKhter,  the  Duchess  de  Sully. 
All  these  events  were  soon  known  in  every  corner  of 
Pans;  the  people  flew  to  arms;  and  by  ten  o'clock,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  barricades  constructed  in 
difTerent  parts.  Flags  and  banners  were  hoisted  on  these 
barricades,  and  behind  each  of  them  was  posted  a  band  of 
armed  citixens,  ready  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  military. 
Still  the  regent  and  the  minister  remained  obstinately  bent 
on  maintaining  their  position.  The  parliament  proceeded 
in  a  body  to  the  Palais,  and  requested  the  liberation  of 
Broussel,  as  the  only. means  of  restoring  peace  to  the  city. 
All  their  importunities  were  vain:  the  regent  remained 
unmoved,  and  the  parliament  retired  as  they  came.  But 
while  they  were  proceeding  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  a  mob 
orttor  advanced,  but  without  any  violence  or  coarseness, 
•nd  demanded  of  the  president  whether  he  had  brought 
back  Broussel.  The  president  replied  that  he  had  not, 
■nd  that  they  were  returning  back  to  the  parliament  house 
10  deliberate  on  their  future  plans.  "No,"'  said  the  man, 
"you  must  return  to  tne  Palais,  and  bring  Broussel  with 
you :  Without  him  you  shall  not  pass."  Others  of  the  mob 
were  tn  •■••rale;  seized  the  president  by  the  beard, 

•nd    tl.  •  I    set    the    Palais  on  fire,  and   stab  the 

regent  ui.'i  M:uarin.  The  president  and  members  were 
therefore  forced  to  return  to  the  Palais ;  and  after  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  prevail  on  the  regent,  a  council  was 
held,  at  which  Mazarin  expressed  the  necessity  of  yielding 


to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Broussel  was  then  liberated, 
and  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  by  the 
people;  after  which  they  returned  to  their  homes;  and  the 
chains  and  barricades  were  removed  from  the  streets  by 
order  of  parliament. — Thus  ended  the  "Barricade  of  the 
Fronde." 

A  long  series  of  contests  ensued,  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  between  the  court  party  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  magistracy  and  parliament  on  the  other. 
The  queen  regent,  and  her  minister  Mazarin,  showed  a 
strong  disposition  to  usurp  more  than  the  recngnizod  regal 
authority ;  while  the  parliament  were  equully  resolved  to 
resist  anjr  encroachments  on  the  public  liberty. 

During  these  turmoils,  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
shows  how  much  moral  dignity  and  firmnuss  me  felt  by 
the  hot  and  violent.  The  discontent  and  hostility  between 
parties  had  risen  to  such  a  height,  that  some  of  the  Fronde 
were  thinking  of  calling  in  foreign  aid,  to  put  down  the 
regent  and  Mazarin.  But  the  more  mmlerate  of  the 
magistrates  and  of  the  parliament,  discusted  at  the 
attempts  to  ruin  the  best  interests  of  the  country  by  such 
means,  resolved  nobly  to  forego  their  claims  on  the  court 
party,  rather  than  adopt  such  a  step.  The  president. 
Mole,  therefore  signed  a  sort  of  treaty  or  compact  with  the 
court,  by  which  the  evils  of  foreign  interference  were 
avoide<l.  But  great  was  the  indignation  of  the  populace, 
and  of  the  seditious  leaders,  at  this  compact:  the  leaders 
were  perplr\f<l,  and  hardly  knew  how  to  assent  to  such  a 
course.  It  liecame  MoU's  duty  to  announce  the  treaty  to 
the  parliament,  and  it  required  all  his  firmness  to  do  so. 
A  ferocious  crowd,  crying  "Treason  !  No  peace!  No  Ma- 
zarin!" surrounded  the  house  of  parliament,  and  the  throng 
within  the  walls  were  nearly  as  violent  as  those  without; 
for  the  number  was  small  ol  those  who  took  Mold's  saga- 
cious view  of  the  evils  of  civil  discord.  Mold  stood  up,  and 
read  the  treaty,  amid  the  chunorous  opposition  of  the 
assembly.  The  prince  of  Coiiti,  one  of  the  nobles  of  what 
was  called  the  popular  cause,  exclaimed  against  a  peace 
concluded  without  his  knowledge  and  that  of  his  friends. 
"  'You  are  the  cause  of  it,"  retorted  Mole,  "  for  whilst  we 
were  at  Ruel,  you  were  treating  with  the  enemies  of  France; 
you  were  inviting  the  Austrians,  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
enemies  of  France,  to  invade  the  kingdom." — "It  is  not 
without  tlic  consent  of  several  members  of  the  parliament 
that  we  took  this  step,"  replie<l  the  prince,  without  denying 
the  charge.  "  Name  them! "  exclaimed  Mold  firmly, '"  name 
tlie  traitors,  that  we  may  proceed  to  try  and  judge  them." 
The  firmness  of  the  president  at  once  awed  the  nobles,  and 
won  over  the  majority  of  the  assembled  magistrates  to  sup- 
port him.  The  only  hope  of  the  favourers  of  sedition  was 
in  the  rabble,  who,  excited  and  incensed,  had  penetrated 
into  the  passages  and  corridors  of  the  house.  Some,  with 
ponianls  and  arm«,  demanded  the  head  of  the  president: — 
"Give  us  up  tlie  Grande  liarbe  i"(long  beard,  for  this  they 
called  him.)  Mole  heard  them  with  unshaken  courage. 
Those  around  him  besought  him  to  escape  by  a  private  pas- 
sage. "Justice  never  skulks,"  replied  Mold,  "nor  will  I,  its 
representative.  I  may  perish,  but  will  never  commit  an  act 
of  cowardice  which  would  give  hardihood  to  the  mob."  In 
accordance  with  this  moral  firmness.  Mole  walked  fearlessly 
down  the  principol  staircase,  through  the  mob,  who  were 
awed  und  subdued  by  his  magnanimity,  and  allowed  him 
to  pass  unhurt.  De  Kclz,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
opposing  nobles,  has  recorded,  "that  he  could  perceive  in 
tlic  countenance  of  Mold,  while  threatened  by  the  fury  of 
the  multitude,  not  a  movement  that  did  not  indicate  im- 
perturbable firmness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  presence  and 
elevation  of  mind  greater  than  firmness,  and  almost  super- 
natural." 

BTBGE  OF  PARIS  BY  O0Nd£ 

Perhaps  at  no  other  period  in  French  history  were  the 
contests  for  power  so  varied  and  so  changeable  as  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking.  The  queen-regent  (for 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  not  yet  old  enough  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government)  had  disgusted  all  parties  by  her  per- 
tinacious retention  of  Mazarin,  who  had  been  an  Italian 
monk,  in  the  ministry.  The  prince  of  Condd,  and  other 
members  of  royal  blood,  farmed  one  party;  Mold,  and  the 
moderate  parliamentarians  formed  another;  the  violent 
members,  together  with  the  lower  classes,  formed  a  third; 
while  De  Retz  intrigued  with  all  in  succession,  as  best 
served  his  own  interest.  It  was  during  the  existence  of 
this  state  of  things,  that  Paris  was  besieged  by  the  prince 
of  Condi.    MartDkl  Turenne  bad  compelled  the  prince  to 
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retire  from  inveral  part*  of  the  city,  to  that  ha  rMoWed  to 
muki!  the  Knuxliouri;  St.  Aiituino  the  tceiie  of  hu  allark. 
On  tliu  'JikI  of  July,  IfiS'i,  Condi  was  itation*<l  witli  hii 
furi'cs  111  the  priiu'ipul  slrucl  uf  tlie  fiuxl)Our|{,  haTiii){  tlie 
town,  wiUi  Its  K'Xua  nliut  a);ainHl  hini,  on  the  unoextrutuity 
of  Ins  line,  anil  tliu  royal  nriiiy  under  TurL-nno  at  tlio  other. 
Mazarin  and  tho  youiiK  Louis  the  Fourteenth  were  on  tlio 
hoiKlil  which  now  contain  thoCumetery  of  POre  la  Chaise, 
ipeclators  of  tho  ensiuin;;  action,  tho  youiiK  monarch  heinfr 
most  anxious  to  witness  tliu  defeat  uf  tho  prince  who  had 
rebelled  a);aiiist  him.  The  ^ato  of  St.  Antoiiio  was  imme- 
diately under  tho  liustilc,  the  ^uns  from  which  commandeil 
the  throo  roads  diverKin^;  from  tho  gate.  This  |msitiuii, 
into  which  Condi;  had  been  induced  to  throw  himself  by  ii 
miscalmlation  of  his  opponents'  moveinenta,  was  such  that 
it  saciued  hardly  possible  hu  could  escape  beinf;  cut  to 
pieces.  Tho  contest  commenced  by  a  triple  attack,  maile 
•gainst  him  by  divisions  uf  tho  ruyul  army,  headed  by  three 
personal  eiiomies  of  his.  The  attack  from  the  left  was 
defeated  by  the  prince*  valour;  and  he  then  turned  his 
attention  to  tho  central  street,  whore  the  attack  was  led  on 
by  Turniiio  in  person,  and  a  ficrco  encounter  ensued. 
Turcnnowns  alterwanls  asked,  "  Did  you  seeCondi^  duriiii; 
the  action  ?" — "  I  must  have  seen  a  doicn  Cond6s, "  was  tho 
reply;  "hu  multiplied  himself. "  The  contest  on  tho  right 
was  no  lesa  sercro:  the  tiobles  of  tho  prince's  parly  were 
nearly  all  slain,  among  the  rest  La  kocthnfoucauld,  the 
celebratcil  author  of  tho  Maiims.  Condi',  beaten  at 
every  point,  now  made  a  circuit  round  the  city,  endcav»urin<i[ 
to  obtain  an  cntranco  at  some  one  of  tho  gates.  He  was 
refused  entrance  at  all  of  them,  except  at  the  last  and  trying 
moment,  when  the  gate  of  St.  Antuinc  suddenly  opened 
and  admitted  him,  and  a  fire  of  guns  from  the  Bastile  drove 
tho  royal  troops  from  the  threo  roads  which  had  been  the 
■ceno  of  their  attacks.  This  unexpected  succour  came 
through  the  anl  of  Mademoiselle  de  Muntpensiur,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  An  attachment  existed  between 
her  and  Condt^ ;  and  when  she  knew  of  the  distressed  stale 
of  tho  latter,  she  went,  assisted  by  an  enraged  pepulacc, 
who  wore  irritated  at  seeing  a  rash  hut  generous  princo 
aacrificcd  to  Mazarin,  to  the  municipal  oflicers,  and  assisted 
in  obtaining  from  them  the  order  for  opening  the  gate  of 
St.  Antoine.  She  herself  directed  tho  firing  of  the  guns, 
and  is  said  to  have  applied  the  flrst  match  with  her  own 
band. — More  than  three  thousand  men  perished  in  this 
unhappy  encounter. 

Of  all  the  miseries  that  afflict  humanity,  few  are  more 
dreadful  than  civil  war,  where  brother  fights  against  brother, 
and  father  against  son. — forgetting  kin  and  country  in  the 
heat  of  party  strife.  The  situation  of  Pans  and  its  environs 
was  mis«rablo  in  the  extreme.  The  armies  of  Turenno 
and  of  Cond6  alternately  poured  their  inlUction  on  the  un- 
olfonding  peasantry.  It  was  represented  to  tho  parliament 
by  one  of  tho  city  authorities,  that  tho  excesses  of  the 
soldiers  were  so  great,  and  the  devastation  so  public,  that 
•11  the  houses  and  farms  in  tho  vicinity  of  I'aris  had  been 
ruined  and  rendered  totally  useless.  The  soldiers,  not  con- 
tent with  provisions,  had  pillaged  tho  furniture  and  farming 
implements,  seizing  the  cattle,  and  demolishing  tho  houses, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  materials  of  which  they  wore  built. 
Lapurtp,  a  contoinporary  writer,  says,  "The  misery  of  the 
^^^  people  was  distressing  ;  and  in  every  place  through  which 
I^Ktbo  court  passed,  the  poor  peasants  ran  there  for  shelter, 
I^Hihinking  themselves  there  in  security  from  the  outrages  of 
I^Bthe  soldiery.  They  also  conducted  their  starving  cattle 
I^Vthere,  not  daring  to  let  them  graze  in  the  meadows. 
'When  their  cuttle  died,  they  died  themselves,  for  they  had 
then  nothing  to  subsist  on  but  the  charity  of  the  court, 
which  was  but  limited,  each  one  thinking  of  himself  first. 
Thev  had  no  covering  from  tho  heat  of  the  day.  or  the  cold 
winds  of  night,  but  beneath  sheds  and  awnings.  When 
mothers  died,  their  children  died  soon  afterwards;  and  I 
saw,  upon  the  Pont  de  Melon,  where  we  went  some  time 
ofter,  throe  dead  children  lying  upon  their  dead  mother. 
All  these  miseries  sensibly  touched  the  queen-regent:  she 

•  even,  as  it  was  said  at  St.  Germains,  sighed  over  them,  and 
■aid  that  those  who  had  caused  them  would  have  an  awful 
account  to  render  to  God  ;— forgetting  that  she  herself  was 
the  principal  cause."  There  is  a  simplicity  in  this  narration 
which  speaks  much  for  its  truth. 

SPLEMXIUR    AND    I'O.MI'   OF   LOUls's   COCHT. 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
having  gained  his  majority,  commenced  governing  in  his 
own  right;  an  event  which  waa  looked  upon  with  great  joy 


by  the  people,  who  had  bMn   barasird  liv  the  amhitte  of 
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be  conducted  by  artificial  canals  to  Vursailles.  Hie  latt- 
mentioned  river  was  to  be  brought  from  a  distance  of  eight 
leai;ucs:  and  superb  aqueducts,  almost  equal  to  those  of  the 
Kiimans,  were  commenced.  A  regular  camp  waa  formed 
near  tho  scene  of  operation,  from  which  no  one  was  suffered 
to  go  out,  under  lieaTy  penalties;  nor  was  any  one  permitted 
to  speak  of  the  maladies  and  deaths  which  occurred  among 
the  workmen,  from  the  intensity  of  their  work,  and  tho 
exhalation  of  the  soil.  But  a  war  which  broke  out  caused 
tlieso  works  to  bo  abandoned,  and  they  were  never  after- 
wards resumed,  the  money  squandered  on  them  being  thus 
rendered  useless.  All  his  ministers  seemed  to  vie  w  itb  each 
other  in  pouring  the  incense  of  (lattery  into  bit  ear.  The 
provost  of  tho  murchants  at  Pant  also  lent  himself  to  the 
tame  object,  and  that,  too,  at  the  public  expense ;  for  he 
established  an  annual  gratuity  or  pension  of  440  litres  to 
the  rector  of  the  University,  on  condition  that  he  would, 
every  year  on  the  fifteontb  of  May,  pronounce  a  panegyric 
on  Louit  the  Fourteenth. 

REVOCATION   OP   THE    EDICT   OP   KAffTES. 

But  there  is  a  blot  more  serious  than  all  these  on  the 
fame  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth:  we  allude  to  his  treatment 
af  the  Protestants.  The  reader  will  remember  that  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  notwithstanding  tome  subsequent  changet, 
ttill  guaranteed  something  like  liberty  of  conscience  to  tha 
Protestant  inhabitants  of  France.  The  Court  of  Rome, 
constant  in  its  project  of  exterminating  the  Protestaott, 
watched  all  favourable  opportunities  for  doing  so,  and 
availed  itself  of  them.  The  confessors  of  Louis,  who  were 
all  Jesuits,  and  hit  minister  Louvols,  who  befriended  the 
Jesuits  on  account  of  their  accommodating  religion  and 
relaxed  morals,  combined  together  to  induce  Louis  to 
revoke  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  an  edict  v»hich  was  considered 
a  kind  of  Magna  Charia  by  the  Protestants.  La  Chaise,  a 
Jesuit  confessor  to  Louis,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
death,  said  to  the  monarch — "Do  not  again  take  a  Jesuit 
for  your  confessor: — ask  me  no  questions  respecting  it, 
for  I  cannot  answer  them. "  Tho  Jesuit,  probably,  m  his 
last  moments,  spoke  from  a  sincere  feeling  of  what  was  tbo 
future  interest  of  the  king.  But  his  words  were  slighted; 
for  Louis  took  into  that  otTice  Le  Tellier,  one  of  the  moat 
crafty  and  cruel  of  the  order. 

The  first  attempts  of  tho  Jesuits  were  to  draw  away 
cluldren  from  their  obeilience  to  their  Protestant  parents, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith; 
and  thus  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the  various 
members  of  a  family.  This  was  at  first  done  secretly  ;  but 
in  1661  a  law  was  made,  by  which  boys  at  fourteen  and 
girls  at  twelve  years  of  age  were  considered  capable  of 
being  converted  (although  it  had  hitherto  been  decreed  that 
they  were  unable  to  judge  of  religious  matters  at  this  age). 
Children  were  encouraged  by  the  Jesuits,  with  the  aid  of 
caresses  and  money,  to  profess  Catholicism,  and  that  once 
done,  they  were  retained  in  it  by  violence.  The  next  tt*p 
was  to  decree  that  thechiidrcn,  thus  prctendedly  converted, 
might  marry  without  tho  consent  of  their  parents,  and  that 
they  should  not  b«  ditlnboritcd  for  so  doing.    TboM  etui- 
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Ann  who,  «ft»f  th\*  in<y<k  «>n»«»T«i(m,  ventured  »o  rr »un»  to 

the  faith  of  i! 

meiil,  then  \ 

by  cann>c-ali>iii  ol  llu-ir  |irii]K!riy. 

A  rruol  itlale  of  (lunmtie  war  wu  nonatanlly  kept  up 
between  parent*  and  their  ch:!  '^  ■•  '  -.  by  two  »iicau»iiive 
•rders  in  rouiicil,  parent*  wrt  >  iiup|>ort  thvircon- 

y^r'-'  .i.  1  i'-.'    ■"1  c-Ta  (out,..  .  "'  ■"-  '"I'lry   them, 

•T'  ^ip:  thu*  I  •'  of  ilie 

n  '  <>r  (he  hum .  now  coulil 

•  >  :  hi*  part-nt«.  when  hu  wait  laui(ht 

to  I  1 1  (hum  ?     Thetu   iiii()uiiau>  tttf|i« 

war*  to  In  1664,  anonlur  watiKsuoil, 

riiteharr  '  <•   frmn  all  liahility  fur  (hnr 

debit  to  I'ruU'ilaiiU.  liia'lu.illy  (hx^o  oflli-e*  which  hail 
be«n  contiiiered  by  the  Edirl  uf  Nante«  opvn  to  the  Pro- 
tmianta  w«r«  ^ivimi  to  Caihulic*  only.  I'riuiii*  who  couM 
ba  gained  over  fruin  l'r<iio>(ai)tiiira  to  C&lholicism  were 
loaded  with  brneAit;  uhilu  thi>«e  who  adhered  to  their 
fiilh  were   by   de);ree*  oppreH»<><i  in  v.iriou»  uiivs;  at  flrst 

mean  and  paltry,  ;■•  '  ■•■   - '    mouk.      F.irtwenty- 

flve  year*  tliuso   |  -    aii^ini'nted:  and. 

In   order  to  i;ivo    > lalure,  we  will  fir.it 

■peak  of  thu  livalinent  ndopted  towanU  the  Protestant 
elert;y,  and  al'ierwurtU  to  the  I'rotemnnt  laity.  Tlienttanks 
■ftainit  the  iiberiy  of  tl>e clergy  pMoooded  touiewhal  in  the 
following  order: — Thuy  were  llrst  furbidden  to  dvliberute 
In  their  (ViiwU,  iinlea  a  rjyal  judge  iva*  prc»cnt.  It  wa» 
interdicted  to  them  to  kiiiK  pjalinn,  oxrept  in  the  temple,  nr 
to  bt-ar  the  name  uf  p<if/or<.  Thoy  were  then  denied  the 
prixilefte  of  preaihuif;  var.h  in  miiro  than  one  place,  and 
were  forbidden  to  wear  ^^be«.  The  next  «lo|>  wn«  to  prevent 
the  minister*  of  one  province  from  cnrrexpjndini.'  with  llio->u 
of  aniither.  AfterwanU  it  was  declared  unlawful  lor  tliein 
to  sin:;  psalms  in  their  ehurchs4  while  a  Calholio  proces- 
lioii  WIS  passing  nuar,  or  to  preach  while  thu  bishop  or 
archbishop  was  vi>itin);  the  diocese.  Another  decree  inter- 
dicted any  increase  in  the  number  of  ministers.  If  a  I'rn- 
leitant  pastor  received  a  convert  from  Catholicism,  the 
former  was  condemned  to  perpetual  banislinient.  Another 
royal  edict  ordered  that  no  minister  should  preach  inoro 
than  three  years;  and  that  ho  should  nul  pruacli  wiihin  six 
leajxucs  of  any  church  which  had  lor  any  rsasnn  been 
destroyed.  Lastly,  on  October  2'2,  I69S,  the  Edut  of 
Nantes  was  rvvokeil,  and  all  the  Hrjteslant  ministers  in 
Franca  were  onlered  to  leave  it  in  a  fortiiiKht;  nny  one 
returning  boint;  linble  to  sentence  of  death,  and  a  reward  of 
5500  livres  beinj;  offrred  to  any  one  who  should  disi:over  a 
Protestant  priest  in  France. 

Meanwhile  the  Protestant  laity  experienced  a  full  share  of 
the  bitter  persecution  of  the  court.  (For  most  of  Ow^e  nets 
wera  committed  by  the  court  and  the  Jesuits:  the  parlia- 
ment had  but  little  power  at  that  time  )  It  was  customary 
at  that  time  for  manufacturers  and  artisans  to  receive 
certain  piivileges  anil  munop<die9  belora  they  could  pursue 
their  avocations.  About  1664  these  privileges  bewail  to  be 
denied  to  Protestants,  by  which  their  talents  and  their 
ihdustry  ware  paralyzed.  The  next  step  was  to  forbid  jus- 
tieea,  (knaers-general,  excise  su|)crintendants,  &c  ,  to  give 
any  subordinate  offices  to  Protestants.  This  was  followed 
by  an  ordinance  decreeinit  that  all  Protettants  hoMinR  legal 
oflkes  should  instantly  yield  them  up.  The  wea^vrs,  hatters, 
embroiderers,  and  other  artisans,  of  the  Prolcslant  religion, 
were  forbidden  to  take  apprenlii-c« ;  and  C.itholics  were  like- 
wisa  forbidden  to  take  Protestant  apprentice*.  The  next 
thini^  attacked  was  the  privilege  of  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ant* marrying  together,  and,  afterwards,  the  privilege  of 
Pnitestant.t  inarrving  at  all,  under  o  penalty  of  3000  livrcs. 
All  per*<iiis  of  the  Protestant  persuasion  holding  any  otnces 
whairver  were  onlered  to  u-ivo  them  up.  The  booksellers 
j„.|  _     .  I  j^^.  i,ej„j^  forbidden  to  coii- 

'"'  r  pain  of  conllscatiun  of  all 

''"■  '   '  •  a  similar  edict  against 

P*'*  and  all  mcnilicrs  of  the 

ini-  i:inls.  weri'  i  --i    i  i  ■•,  to 

•*'  '  i-ts    then  to 

"'-'  ■  'ant  momb. ,  ..lui- 

tni  ir  »eal^     l'f""-»<'i'l  academics  and  schools 

w. .  .       mown  down  mi  ■.imilir  way:— (Irst,  nothing 

but  icjIii..,  •  re  to  be  taught; 

Ihon.  that   ih  "d  snd  one  .cho<d- 

'    '  '  '  "  ;   '  '  int  cburclies 

•    "nly   »fl  ly,    that    the 

r',ii'.»    iii'i  <- >l!e|jcs  shuuii  or  aiBiinnc'i  all  >;;i:lher.      Even  1 
bwspiials  and  eametene*  did  not  eaeape  this  unhallowed  | 


portaauttan;  tha  hoipltalt  which   the  Protestant*  liad  es 
i-hnd  in  Paris  were  suppressed,  and   the  furniture   and 
>  given  to  the   ilfitul   Dieu  (the  principal   hus|iitul  in 
I   Pans);  and   what  was   still  more  cruel,  Catholics  were  for- 
bidden to  raoeiva  sick  Protestants  into  their  houses.    Several 
attempt*  wera  made  by  miscreants,  excited,  as  is  supposed, 
by  other*,  to  destroy  the  Protestant  cemeteries. 

The  work  of  conversion  (if  it  may  be  called  such)  pro- 
caeilad  all  thiatinia.  The  king  gave  up  part  of  his  revenue 
for  tha  exprats  purpose  of  /luyiay  cinvurts.  A  regular 
market  prioa  was  flxeil,  avrrugiiig  about  six  litres  per 
huail,  for  Ihosa  who  consented  to  rliange  their  faith: — "  the 
convert*  thunisulvas  were  pleased  with  this  golden  rlo- 
qiioneu,  U-ss  leariie<l  than  that  of  Itossuet  but  much  mure 
persuasive."  Wa  may  reuilily  believe  that  those  who  thu* 
»old  their  religion  for  a  trilte  had  no  great  respect  for  it.  But 
it  was  a  far  different  and  mure  distressing  sight  to  sea 
tender  inhints  inveigled  away.  We  have  said  that  luurtuen 
years  of  ago  fur  boys  and  twelve  for  girls  were  deemed  an 
ago  when  llicy  might  be  converted:  ihis  periixl  was  after- 
wards altered  to  seven  years  in  each  se.x,  and  subsequently 
to  Jiref  so  that,  at  five  years  of  ago,  a  child  might  be  taken 
forcil)ly  from  its  Protestant  parents,  placed  into  the  hand* 
of  Catholics,  and  the  parents  obliged  to  pay  a  roL'iilar  sum 
for  Its  support.  When  a  pt-rson,  whether  adult  or  child, 
had  once  consented  to  this  sort  of  conversion,  they  were  for 
ever  after  l>ound  to  the  Catliolic  religion  under  dreadful 
penalties:  if  they  oblaiaed  tha  name  ol  relapses,  they  wera 
condemned  to  the  galley*. 

The  finishing  stroke  to  this  series  of  persecution  was 
directed  against  the  churches  themselves.  Koveral  attempts 
had  been  made  by  the  most  brutal  of  the  populace  to  fire 
the  Protestant  churches;  but  It  was  not  tdl  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  revoked  that  it  became  legal  go  to  do.  Six 
hundred  Protestant  churches  were  demolished,  and  the 
Protestants  then  repeated  their  proycrs  and  sang  their 
hymns  in  Itclils,  and  in  holes  and  corners.  They  had 
neither  pastors  nor  churches,  and  could  only  exercise  their 
religion  by  stealth.  "  Why,  it  may  be  asked,"  says  Du- 
laure,  in  his  Hittoire  de  Paris,  "  why  did  not  these  unfor- 
tunates Mee  from  an  ungrateful  country,  a  cruel  government, 
which  had  for  so  niuny  years  heaped  constantly-accumulat- 
ing oppression  on  them?  Why,  when  they  had  been  robbed 
of  their  liberty,  of  their  rights,  when  they  had  been  excluded 
from  employments,  and  from  the  exercise  of  their  talents 
and  industry, — when  their  children  had  been  torn  from 
them,  and  taught  to  detest  their  parents: — uhy,  when 
strife  had  been  excited  between  the  members  of  the  same 
family, — when  a  despotic  control  over  their  consciences, 
and  an  absolute  empire  over  their  thoughts,  had  arisen,^ 
when,  finally,  everything  that  an  imagination  fruitful  in 
wickedness  could  devise  had  been  hurle<i  against  them, — 
why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  they  not  escape  by  flight  from  so 
many  outrages,  persecutions,  and  sufferings  ?"  The  answer 
to  this  question  is,  that  they  remained  in  the  country,  liound 
to  it  by  ties  of  home  and  kindred,  until  nature  could  bear 
no  mora;  and  then  they  emigrated  to  other  countries ; 
and  it  was  not  until  more  than  100,000  of  the  most  inlelli- 
gent  and  industrious  eititens  had  taken  refuge  in  foreign 
lands,  that  Louis  perceived  his  error,  and  found  out  that 
the  financial  resources  of  the  country  were  suffering  through 
a  series  of  acts  which  he  had  intended  should  only  inHu- 
ence  the  religion  of  his  subjects.  England  received  an 
immense  number  of  the  expatriated  French,  chiefly  silk- 
nianufncturcr* ;  as  did  the  north  of  Germany;  and  these 
two  countries  derived  a  benefit  fi-om  the  circumstance,  onljr 
equallc<l  by  the  luss  which  the  French  nation  sustained. 

MANNERS  OF  THE   I'ABISIANS  IN   TnE  SRVENTEENTIT 
CRNTUHY. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  manners  and  the  tone  of 
moral  feeling  among  a  people  ran  be  gailieiX'il  from  picliires 
painted  obout  the  period  of  which  we  ure  speaking.  Du- 
jaiire  has  instanced  an  engraving  which  he  thinks  sink* 
ingly  illustrates  many  of  the  Parisian  customs  and  lollies  in 
the  lime  of  I.,ouis  the  Fourteenth.  The  print  represents  a 
view  of  the  Pont  Ncuf.  On  one  part  of  the  briilgu  (which 
contained  houses)  were  duellists  fighting  in  open  day: 
lomo  of  the  combatant*  are  woumled,  and  lie  cxieiided  on 
the  ground  ;  while  others  are  nghliiig  with  fury — ilie  pas- 
lers-by  looking  on  with  indilTurencc.  At  another  iiart  are 
numerous  beggars,  the  women  wiili  clulilren  in  their  arms, 
and  the  men  running,  with  their  lials  in  their  banils,  hv  the 
diNirs  of  soiuo  splendid  carriage*  which  are  passing  »l"iii:, 
soliciting  aim*.    Further  on  are  seen  some  robbers,  u  lio 
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•pp«nr  lo  have  liooty  willi  thorn.  N«arth«iIntiisor  Hi'nry 
tliL-  Kciiinli  i«  a  mouiUebank,  iiurroun(li-<l  with  uuivrt ;  unit 
nut  r.ir  rriiiii  iIkmii  aru  iiioii  (|uurrt-llinK  and  fluliliii^.  On 
tlir  opixiHiln  iinle  ot  llio  wnv  in  a  (lentul,  inuunii!  I  nn  :> 
»liiKc,  uxcrc'ip>ni|{  liiii  Btiiratidii,  «iii  n.iui.l.il  by  b  cro.il  :  .1 
wniiian  uikI  a  eliilil  aru  liriini;  III'  ns  o(  llic  - 

lator*,  nnd  piiiliiiu  (litiir  liuniU  in  n.     Vi'li'l  ' 

will)!  mill  of  priivi«iijni«  nre  «uen  at  tlicir  •talU ;  nliil  iiciir 
ihi'iu  i>  a  |ivr<iin  who  hnii  Imon  roblieil,  drawinK  hi*  iMrimi 
on  till-  nditier,  nnd  tlm  wuteh  jtHt  cutnih^  tu  iiilerrerc.  In 
the  iiiiddlu  uf  llio  mrvet  aru  necii  loldiera,  armed  witli  licl- 
iiif>l4,  cuiraxteii,  and  Iuiik  pikrw. 

Tlioro  cxinU  uImo  a  lun>(  liMler,  wrillcn  about  Iho  tome 
periiwl  liy  u  fi)rfii;ner  rcitiilinit  in  Fronct-,  a  few  extr.ic-(<« 
fiiini  which  will  u».isl  in  ruMM'ting  noniu  nolinn  eif  I'.nin 
anil  the  I'uriniuni  ut  llio  lorinlnaiion  of  (liii  nvventeeiithciMi- 
tnry  1—"  It  m  •carwly  too  much  to  »ny  that  all  I'uria  i«  one 
liiiito  hiili'l:  everiwhcii)  nmy  be  in-en  pnhlir-luiunvii,  (nveriii, 
anil  luilcU:  kitchen*  nro  tIcatninK  at  all  hutm.  herauiwlho 
poiiple  rut  nt  ull  hi>ur«.  Tlio  tulilen  nro  ahumlunily  sup- 
plied :  iha  I'aruiant  drink  out  of  uniiill  kIuxhi's,  but  terjr 
frequently;  and  (hoy  never  drink  without  invilin);  their 
ruinpaniiinn  tudo  lhe»aMio.  Thcniiminnn  people  are  seldom 
inliixiniteil,  except  on  saints'  dnvii,  wben  they  do  no  work. 
There  are  no  people  in  tho  world  nmre  industiious,  but 
who  possess  so  little,  bvcuusu  they  spend  their  all  on  thoir 
haek  and  their  belly  ;  and  yet  they  are  always  rontent. 
There  oro  iniiiiy  persons  who,  when  they  (jo  from  home, 
neyleet  to  rlosu  thoir  doors,  for  they  soorn  robbers;  all  their 
pntriinony  bein);  on  their  backs.  The  females  are  very 
ioiid  of  rliorishini;  little  puppies,  whom  they  treat  with  the 
utmost  tenderness  :  the  more  ujjly  thoso  do^s  are,  the  moie 
are  lliev  prized.  Tho  women  have  tho  privilege  of  Roing 
masked  whenever  they  pleuse,  that  they  may  runceal  iliem- 
selves :  with  a  mosk  of  black  velvet  on  thoir  faces  they  will 
(;o  lo  chnreli  (as  if  to  conceal  themselves  from  God)  just  as 
they  would  to  a  bailor  lo  the  theatre.  .  .  .  Tho  tailors 
of  I'nris  have  more  trouble  lo  invent  than  lo  cut  out ;  for  if 
a  dress  lasts  longer  than  tho  life  of  a  Mower,  it  becomes  out 
of  fashion  :  it  thus  orises  that  there  oro  lnr(»o  numbers  of 
dealers  who  live  by  buying  and  sellinif  cast-off  clotlirs:  and 
persons  can,  at  a  small  expense,  exchange  their  own  dress 
for  another.  .  .  .  Politeness  is  more  studied  in  Franco 
than  in  any  other  country  :  persons  of  quality  exhibit  it 
with  much  taste;  citizens  miniilo  affectation  with  it;  and  the 
common  people  acquit  themselves  with  some  mixture  of 
coarseness.  There  are  masters  wholcarh  the  art  of  polite- 
ness. .  .  .  Luxury  and  ^ood  liviiig  ini);ht  be  two  bciie- 
flts  rather  than  evils,  if  it  wero  only  the  rich  who  lived 
tplendidly  ;  but  emulation  has  made  the  same  taste  pass  tu 
others,  to  whom  it  is  ruinous.  It  would  thus  seem  that 
Pans  is  upprouchinj;  continually  towards  its  end,  if  it  be 
true,  as  an  ancient  has  said,  that  'Uxcessivo  expense  is  a 
sure  sign  of  a  dying  city.'  But  it  is  probable  tli.il  now, 
when  lacqueys  and  cooks  \>e^\i\  tu  wear  scarlet  and  plumes, 
and  that  gold  and  silver  are  become  common  upon  their 
clothes,  we  shall  sec  this  excessive  luxury  tcrminaie,  there 
being  nothing  which  makes  gilded  robes  so  mu,ch  ilesptsed 
by  the  rich  as  to  see  them  on  the  persons  of  the  low-born. 
.  ,  .  If  you  ever  go  to  I'aris,  take  care  never  to  go  into  a 
shop  where  they  sell  trinkets  or  useless  things.  The  dealer 
gives  you  a  de>cription  of  all  his  men-lmndite,  and  talks  so 
fast  and  so  much,  and  so  flutters  you,  that  ho  induces,  you 
insensibly  to  purrhiisu  sninething.  When  vou  enter  hii 
shop,  he  beyiiis  by  showing  you  everything  that  you  do  not 
want,  and  at'terwurds  that  which  you  do  want,  and  he  tolks 
you  over,  so  that  you  spend  all  your  money  in  purtdiasing 
things  for  more  than  they  are  worth.  It  is  by  these  means 
that  ho  pays  himself  for  the  assiduity  and  the  continual 
trouble  which  he  lakes  in  uselessly  showing,  a  hundred 
times  a  day,  his  merchandise  to  lhoi<e  inquisitive  persona 
who  wish  to  see  all  without  purchasing  any  .  .  .  . 
Everything  may  be  bought  at  Paris,  except  the  art  of  keep- 
ini;  a  secret:  liie  French  say  that  that  is  Ihs  business  of  a 
confessor."  With  many  of  the  vices  incident  to  a  great 
city  still  remaining  amongst  them,  the  i*arisian>  have  since 
wiped  off  many  of  those  blots  on  their  charucler, 

CO.VTISTS   HLUI.NO  TUB   MINOIttTT   OP   LOOlS    FIFTEENTH. 

In  the  year  1714,  Louii  the  Fourteenth  sank  into  the 
grave,  worn  out  with  old  ago,  sickness,  and  domestic  troubles, 
•nd  was  succeeiled  by  his  great-grandson,  under  the  title 
of  Louis  the  Kilieenth.  It  happened  unfortunately  for 
France,  that  Louis  the  Thirteenlli,  Kourtcentli,  and 
Fifteenth,  all  Mint  te  the  mowb  Uwiug  Uieif  miuoitiy, 
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Fi)nrleeiith  had  betn  surrouii 

to  retain  the   power  which  they  had  uiqiiired  liy  iiisiilliiig 

the  same  despolm  ideas  into  the  voung  king's  mind  as  had 

influenced    the  mind    of   the  ohi   luonarcli;    and   fur  iliie 

purjHise  ihey  had   persuaded   Louis  ib»'   FiMirteenih,  in  hie 
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last  mnmenls,  lo  make  a  will 
Due    dc    Maine,    one  of  hia 
nppiiinled  regent  di. 
since   the  Jesuits   1 
hand,  the  nobles  of  li.ui.i-   n 

Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and,  thiisling  to  regain  their  (mwer, 
Ihev  looked  lorward  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  ni>  :<iileni  :,n(l 
aniiiilious  prince  of  the  blixxl  royal,  lo  lead  '  .  to 

their  ancient  {mwer  and  prosperity:    they  tin  1  ^ed 

Willi  hope  at  the  probable  ap|ioiiitmrnt  of  the  duke  tu  the 
regency.  On  the  day  after  the  de.ith  of  the  old  monarch, 
tliciel'ore,  the  parliament  assembled,  to  hear  the  will  read, 
the  opposing  parties  looking  with  anxiety  for  the  fulfilment 
of  their  wishes.  The  will  being  rend,  it  was  found  that  a 
council  of  regency  xas  appointed,  the  members  of  which 
consisted  of  the  old  ministers.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
appointed  its  president;  but  Iho  majority  of  the  members, 
with  the  Diike  of  Maine  at  their  head,  were  in  the  Jesuit 
interesl:  moreover,  the  latter  was  to  have  the  care  of  the 
young  king's  person.  Tho  parliament,  who  disliked  the 
Jesuit  supremacy,  without  hesilalion  declared  these  provi- 
sions null,  broke  the  testament  of  l>ouis  the  Fuurteenih  ere 
he  was  culd  in  his  collin,  and  proclaimed  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  regent. 

There  now  ensued  a  series  of  contests  between  the  Jesuits 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  regent  on  the  other,  which  ended 
in  the  ascendancy  of  the  lutieri  and  Orleans  then  began  to 
examine  into  the  siato  of  the  kingdom.  Tho  financial 
condition  of  the  country  was  very  deplorable .  the  expensive 
wars  of  tlie  preceding  reign,  ami  ihe  expulsion  of  the 
industrious  Protestants,  had  reduced  the  imliunal  exchequer 
to  the  lowest  ebb.  Various  siliemcs  were  prn|K)sed  to  get 
rid  of  the  ditliculties.  One  of  the  minislers  proposed  a 
national  bankruptcy,  by  uhich  all  those  who  had  lent 
money  to  government  would  lose  it;  but  the  iniquity  of 
such  a  Irunsaclion  was  loo  glaring  to  permit  its  adoption. 
Instead  of  ihis,  Ihe  coin  was  called  in,  and  a  new  coinage 
issued,  the  weight  of  each  piece  being  oneftflh  less  than 
the  former  weight,  which  fifth  passed  into'  the  national 
treasury.  Alter  lliis,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  schemes 
that  ever  disturbed  the  bruins  of  a  nuliuii  was  seized 
on  with  avidity  by  all  parties  as  a  means  of  recruiting  the  na- 
tional treasury:  this  was  the  celebrated  Mississipfii scheme, 
of  winch  wo  shall  shortly  give  an  account  in  a  separate 
article. 

RKIOXS  OF   LOUIS  THE  FIFTrENTn   AND  SIXTFJI.NTIT,   A>D 
ORADUAL    AFPROAcn    OP   THE   IIEVOLUTION. 

When  Ijjuis  the  Fifteenth  attained  an  age  which  qualified 
him  for  the  performance  of  regal  duties  he  entered  on  Ihe 
kingly  power.  But  here  commenced  a  sinking  illustralioa 
ol  tlie  evils  which  follow  from  weakness  of  character.  Louis 
had  tiecn  educated  'inder  the  care  of  an  amiable,  but  mild 
and  weak  man;  and  as  there  was  a  natural  timidity  in  the 
young  kings  character,  that  timidity  was  aggravated  rather 
than  alleviated  by  a  somenhat  similar  character  in  his 
tutor.  It  has  been  said  by  an  hisloriun  of  Fiance — "  Diffi- 
dence is  Iho  great  bane  nf  the  privately  educated,  especially 
when  they  arc  ulterwards  tonuiiyle  «ith  per.."-  •■  '  ■■■!  an 
equality   with   them.      It  matiers  not  uhellier  "d 

or  ascend  :   Louis    the   FiHeenlh  could  no  mi"  -'''' 

at  his  case  in  the  company  of  his  courtiers,  limn  an  uj'siart 
could  UttV*  dsue  in  the  soiue  society.    Basbfulueiis  becume* 
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Louii  llie    F 

to  be  uorkeJ  u;    ..   .  , - 

.  were  brouiilit  uut;  hi<  good  oncn  were  ditled ; 

^»  (if  ti:ui'   he   became  one  o(  the  moit  con- 

^t  cverkat  ui>on  an  European  throne. 

.  .quailed  Itiat  of  the  regent ;  but  the 


irresolution   i  .  ■     '    "                  '  '.  >  ;i''l ;  aiul  thi» 
apparently  \.  wr  .'!  all   lin- 
er.     ;        '  :         •    < '  ■ 
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It 
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Ltltvr,  lu  ;tilJilioii  to  (tolilicil  aSkirs,  occupied  a  portion  of  his 
lime  in  rtillivatiiiK  i>rience  and  the  flno  arti :  Loui*  the 
Fi  itcunteut  withkhakiiigoflriheburdenofpolitici, 

•  I  :  :ng  It  to  any  crafty  minuter  who  uai  willing  to 

acci'(>i  II,  wrupied  »ome  otiiis  aparc  tune  in  making  pa»try 
and  aoupt  in  a  kitchen  which  he  had  built  for  hiinself. 
Thi»  unworthy  stale  of  things  was  onr  of  the  cau»ei  winch 
led  to  the  Frciicli  levulutioii.  Right-thinking  and  moral 
men.  however  much  they  might  rcver^nco  monarchy, could 
Dot  shut  their  eyes  and  cars  to  the  iniquitous  proceedings 
of  the  couris  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth;  and 
■  dissatisfied  feeling  was  thereby  engendered.  This  feeling, 
■a  froqueiilly  happens,  fell  heavily  on  one  who  did  not 
deserve  it ;  fur  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  who  was  a  mild  and 
amiable,  though  not  a  talented  monarch,  was  doomed  to 
suffer  for  the  errors  of  his  predecessors.  We  shall  have 
hereafter  to  mention  some  of  the  other  causes  that  led  lo 
the  revolution ;  but  wo  wished  un  the  preaent  occasion  to 


1  on  the  impossibility  of  nninnarch  leadingnn  m- 
wiihout  sowing  the  seeds  of  evil  both  to  liimself 
>ii;'i  i  >  Lj-.  sulijccts. 

There  were  no  political  events  in  this  leign  which  parli- 
■  nlnrly  alVeotcd  Iho  city  of  Paris.  Constant  wars  were 
■  a  carried  on  ag;iinst  various  states  of  Europe,  soino- 
!  ;ii»  to  the  odvaiilagf,  but  more  frequently  to  the  disad- 
rantage  of  France.  These,  however,  do  not  form  any  part 
of  our  prvsrilt  subject.  On  the  10th  of  May,  177-1,  Louis 
the  FifVeenlh  died,  his  death  having  hocii  accelerated  by 
his  dissolute  life ;  and  he  wa«  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  then  about  twenty  years  of  age.  His 
father  bad,  unlike  his  grandfather,  been  a  man  of  pious 
and  mural  character,  and  the  young  Louis  was  bred  up  in 
an  abhorrence  of  vice  and  immorality.  Uut  a  storm  was 
lowering  which  his  virtues  could  not  dispel.  He  had  not 
been  one  year  seated  un  the  throne  before  complaints  and 
ilislurbances  arose,  which  continued  with  but  little  inter- 
I  mission,  until  a  brutal  rabble  brought  him  to  the  scaffold. 
The  eventful  history  of  the  late  years  of  his  reign,  in  which 
the  city  of  Paris  played  n  conspicuous  part,  will  form  part 
of  tho  subject  of  another  Supplement,  in  which  we  shall 
endeavour  to  give  a  rapid  glance  at  both  the  revolutions 
which  France  has  since  that  time  undergone. 

The  population  of  Paris,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  is  supimsed  to  have  amounted  to  rather  more  than 
half  a  million.  By  the  year  1  7f.O  it  had  reached  i70.U00. 
By  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  it  is  supposed 
that  the  population  amounted  to  630,000. 
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THE  FIELD  OF  THE  CLOTH  OF  GOLD. 
In   •  former  number  of  Ihe  Saturday   Magazine*  we 
).  I  an  outliue  of  the  nature  of  the  tournameutt 

w  '.  tn  occur  in  Euglaiul  iu  the  "  olden  time." 

But  '.  lonully  huppened,  in  foreign  countries, 

meet!i;„  ..:  L-n  sovereigns,  where  tuurnanieut«  ou 
a  molt  magnificent  scale  were  carried  on.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  alluding  to  the  gor- 
geous display  made  at  a  meeting  of  Henry  the  Eigiith 
of  England,  with  Francis  the  First  of  France,  at  a 
particular  s|><it  in  the  latter  country.  As  this  meet- 
ing is  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  we 
ahall  describe  it  somewhat  minutely. 

The  occasion  which  led  to  it  was  thi?.  The  thrones 
of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  were  occupied  by 
three  powerful  monarchs,  Henry  the  Eighth,  Francis 
the  First,  and  Charles  the  Fifth.  The  two  latter 
seemed  likely  soon  to  come  to  hostilities  about  s(mie 
claims  which  both  put  forth  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; 
and  each  one  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  friendship  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power,  and  each  of  the  foreign  monarchs 
tried  to  win  him  over  to  their  respective  interests. 
So  far  as  means  are  left  of  ju<lglng,  it  appears  that 
Henry  was  most  inclined  to  favour  Francis,  while 
Wolsey  was  best  disposed  towards  Charlea.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  after  Charles  had  come  to  England  to 
pay  a  friendly  visit  to  Henry,  the  latter  went  to 
accept  an  invitation  from  Francis,  where  they  were 
to  sign  a  treaty  of  amity  together. 

Francis  settled  his  court,  for  the  occasion,  at  Ardres, 
while  Henry  took  up  his  station  at  Gutnes,  no  great 
distance  from  the  former.  Francis  caused  some 
splendid  buildings  to  be  erected  in  and  near  Ardres  for 
the  reception  of  his  distingushed  guest.  One  of  these 
was  a  wooden  building  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
with  three  stages  of  chambers  and  galleries  one  above 
the  other,  the  whole  covered  with  silk.  There  were 
also  provided  a  number  of  tents  and  pavilions,  some 
formed  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  others  of  gold,  silver, 
and  silken  damask.  On  the  top  of  the  king's  pavilion 
was  a  figure  of  St.  Michael,  all  in  gold. 

Henry's  camp,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  at  Gutnes. 
consisted  of  but  one  building,  but  it  was  a  large  and 
fqlendid  one.  It  was  built  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a 
pnare,  and  covered  with  silk  and  other  gorgeous 
materials:  an  open  court  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  in  which  were  fountains  flowing  with  wine. 
A  chapel  was  also  erected  there,  and  every  conve- 
nience for  receiving  distinguished  guests  from  Ardres. 

The  meeting  of  the  two  kings  was  a  matter  of 
g^ent  ceremony.  In  order  that  neither  one  should 
descend  too  much  from  his  dignity,  it  was  decided 
that  the  meeting  should  take  place  midway  between 
their  two  encampments.  A  splendid  tent  was  erected 
at  the  appointed  spot,  and  the  ministers  of  the  two 
kings,  Wolsey  and  Robertet,  met  there  with  the 
papers  which  the  two  kings  were  to  sign,  respecting 
the  treaty,  &c.  The  monarchs  came  attended  by 
splendid  retinues.  With  Francis  came  the  Due  de 
Bourbon,  the  Grand  Admiral,  some  gentlemen  es- 
quire., and  three  hundred  archers.  Henry  came 
attended  by  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  some 
esqnires,  and  four  hundred  archers. 

The  respective  cavalcades  advanced  up  to  barriers 
erected  for  the  purpose;  here  the  whole  of  the  inferior 
attendants  remained,  and  the  two  monarchs  advanced 
on  horseback  to  meet  each  other.  Alter  a  cour- 
•'  'ng.  they  dismounted   gave   their  horses  to 

»■  and    wulked   together   into   the    paviliim. 

After   louiiy   farther   courtesies  they  sat   down,  and 
*  8m  Saturday  Mufaiinf   Vol.  XIV..  p.  7|. 


each  one  read  the  articles  of  agreement  between 
them.  Henry  then  began  to  speak,  and  said,  "  I 
Henry,  king  of  England  |" he  stopped:  his  an- 
cestors had  been  accustoined  for  centuries  to  call 
themselves,  with  more  presumption  than  truth,  *'  kings 
of  England  and  France;"  but  the  indecorous  effect 
of  such  a  claim  on  the  present  occasion  presented 
itself  to  his  mind.  He  therefore  added,  "  I  will  not 
continue  the  title  in  your  presence,  for  it  would  be  an 
untruth."  The  two  kings  then  signed  the  articles, 
which  was  in  fact  the  principal  national  business  that 
they  had  to  transact,  and  took  leave  of  each  other, 
returning  to  their  respective  suites.  The  two  caval- 
cades then  returned,  the  one  to  Ardres  and  the  other 
to  Gutnes,  in  the  same  order  as  they  came. 

The  next  day  messengers  were  sent  from  Henry  to 
Francis,  to  arrange  the  manner  and  times  of  visiting 
each  other,  how  that  the  kings  should  one  day  enter- 
tain the  queens,  and  another  day  the  queens  entertain 
the  kings, — how  that  the  King  of  England  should 
visit  the  Queen  of  France  at  Ardres,  and  the  King  of 
France  visit  the  Queen  of  England  at  Gutnes.  There 
were  many  parts  of  these  propositions  in  which  Henry 
arranged  for  mutual  pledges  fur  the  good  faith  of  the 
monarchs  towards  each  other.  These  proposals  sur- 
prised and  somewhat  hurt  Francis,  who  had  much  of 
the  spirit  of  chivalric  honour  about  him.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  pay  his  brother  monarch  a  visit  in 
such  a  way  as  should  disarm  anything  like  suspicion. 

He  rose  early  next  morning,  took  a  gentleman  and 
a  page  with  him,  mounted  a  horse  caparisoned  as 
plainly  as  possible,  and  rode  over  to  Gutnes.  When 
he  arrived  there  he  found  all  the  places  carefully 
guarded  with  archers,  who  were  astonished  to  see  him 
come  so  undefended.  He  demanded  to  be  admitted 
to  his  brother  monarch,  and  was  immediately  allowed 
to  pass,  although  informed  at  the  same  time  that 
Henry  was  not  yet  risen.  Francis  passed  on  to  Henry's 
chamber,  opened  the  door,  and  stood  before  him. 
Henry  was  in  bed,  and  was  astounded  to  see  his 
visitor.  He  knew,  however,  how  to  appreciate 
generous  confidence,  although  he  had  not  himself 
shown  it  in  the  first  instance.  He  said  to  Francis, 
"  My  brother,  you  have  paid  me  a  better  compliment 
than  ever  one  man  paid  to  another,  and  have  shown 
me  the  great  trust  which  I  ought  to  put  in  you  :  I 
surrender  myself  your  prisoner  from  this  hour,  and 
plight  my  faith  to  you."  He  then  took  a  costly 
necklace,  worth  fifteen  thousand  angels  f  from  his 
neck,  and  put  it  round  the  neck  of  Francis,  request- 
ing him  to  wear  the  token  for  the  love  of  his  prisoner. 
Francis  thereupon  drew  forth  a  bracelet,  worth  thirty 
thousand  angels,  and  fastened  it  round  Henry's  arm. 
Henry  then  rose,  and  Francis  insisted  on  performing 
his  toilet  for  him,  saying  that  he  would  want  no  other 
valet  that  morning.  Shortly  afterwards  Francis 
mounted  his  horse,  and  returned  to  Ardres. 

On  the  road  he  met  many  of  his  nobles,  who  had 
come  in  search  of  him,  and  one  of  them  said,  "  Sire, 
yon  have  acted  unwisely  to  do  as  you  have  dune;  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  again,  and  give  to  the 
devil  him  who  counselled  you  to  the  act."  Francis 
replied  that  nobody  had  counselled  him,  and  indeed 
that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom  who  would 
so  have  counselled  him. 

If  Henry  had  been  delighted  with  Francis's 
frank  demeanour,  his  retinue  were  still  more  so:  they 
could  hardly  believe  that  he  would  have  placed  him- 
self in  their  hands  in  a  totally  defenceless  condition. 
On  the  following  morning  Henry  determined  to  copy 
the  demeanour  of  his   brother   monarch.     He  went 

•  The  angtl  wu  s  |oM  coia,  which,  ia  tb«  time  ol  Hmij  iks 
Eifhth,  wt*  worth  sight  •billiop. 
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over  alone  to  Ardrei,  and  returned,  ia  every  way,  the 
conipliiiii-nt  paid  him  by  Francit. 

When  tliese  mutual  courtcNice  were  rendered,  the 
joUBtii   and   tournamentii  commenced,  and   continued 
fur  ciglit  dayn.     They  were  purticulurly  splcndlij,  and 
Were   perforined   both   on   bono   and   on    foot.     The 
French  und  Kn|;li«h  kni);htN  took  with  them  each  ten 
or  a  dozen  men  at  arms,  so  that  there  were  in  the  whole 
three  hundred  urnied  men  enga|;ed.    The  place  where 
they  jou8ted  wa»  barricaded,  and  the  arclieri  of  eah 
party  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  encloHud  liats.     The 
Diunarcht,  nobles,  and  knightH  then  encountered  each 
Other,  in  the  approved  manner  of  the  chivalrous  ages  ; 
,nd  the  old   chroniclers  of  both   countries  expatiate 
ith  delight  on  the  feats  performed.      Holinshed  tells 
tis, — "Outhe   eleventh  of  June,  the   two  queens   of 
England  and  France  came  to  the  rnmpe,  where  cither 
saluted  other  right  hnnorabiie,  and  went  into  a  stage 
for  them  prepared.     At  the   bnure  assigned,  the  two 
kings,  armed  at  all  peeces,  mounted  tm  hors^ebackc, 
and  with  their  companies,  entered  the  field  ;  the  French 
king  on  a  courser  barbed,  covered  with  purple  sattin, 
broched    with  gold,   and    cmbrodered    with    corbin's 
fethers,  round  and  buckled ;  the  fether  was  blacke  and 
hatched    with    gold  :   on    his    hcad-peece   he  bare  a 
•leeve.      All     the    partencrs    of   the     French     kings 
ohalenge  were  in  like  apparell,  everie  thing  correspon- 
dent in  cloath  of  silke  embrodered.     On   his  person 
were  attendant  <m  horssebackc  noble  persons,  and  ou 
foot  fourc  persons,  all  apparelled  in  purple  sattin." 
The  dress  of  Henry  and  his  knights  arc  then  des- 
^^■ribed;  but  these  we  will  pass  over,  in  order  to  detail 
^^■lie  events  of  the  day: — "  Thus  with  honor  and  noble 
^^■ourage  these  two  noble  kings  with  their  companies 
^^■utered  into   the   field,  and  them  presented  unto   the 
|^^B)uecnes.     After  reverence   doone,   they   rode    round 
^^Ifebout  the  tilt,  and  so  tooke  their  places  appointed." 
The  knights  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  tilting  were 
then   severally  introduced  to  the  two  queens,  before 
whom  they  made  their  reverence:   they  were  dressed 
in  velvet,  satin,  plumes,  and  other  gorgeous  materials. 
The  French  king  tilted  with  one  of  the  English  noble- 
men, and  "  did  valientlic  and  brake  spears  mightilie." 
It  was  then  Henry's  turn  : — "  Then   ran   the  king 
of  England  to  Monsieur  Grandville  with  great  vigor; 
so  that  the  speares  brake  in  the  kings  hande  to  the 
vautplatc  all  to  shivers.     And  at  the  second  course  he 
gave  the  said  Monsieur  Grandville  such  a  stroke,  that 
the  charnell  of  his  head-peece,  although  the  same  was 
veric  strong,  was  broken  in  such  wise  that  he  might 
run  no  more,  whereby  tlie  king  wanted  three  courses. 
Then  ran  the  Duke  dc  Vandosme,  und  met  his  coun- 
terpart right  noblic,  and  brake  speares  right  volient- 
Jie.     The  noble  Duke  of  SuB'olke  charged  his  course, 
^^Bnd  met   right  valientiie    his   counterpart,   and    fur- 
^^^ished  the  five  covirses  right  noblie  togither  like  good 
men  of  armes.     And  when  ail  parties  of  the  chalenge 
liad  right  valientiie  furnished  their  courses,  they  ran 
nguin  the  two  noble  kings,  who  did  so  valientiie,  that 
the  beholders  had  great  joy;   after  which  courses  the 
heralds  cried,  "  Desarm(5e,"  and  the  trumpets  sounded 
to  lodging." 

Such  was  one  day's  feats,  and  the  other  days  were 
spent  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  evenings,  the 
kings  and  knights  went  to  visit  the  queens  in 
their  pavilion,  and  gaiety  and  splendor  everywhere 
reigned  :  on  one  of  the  evenings  the  queen  of  France 
prepared  a  masque  for  the  entertainment  of  her 
guests.  But  these  costly  festivals,  which  Hall,  Holin- 
shed, Fleurange,  and  other  chroniclers  describe  at 
full  length,  we  must  pass  over. 

When  the  tilting  was  over  for  the  day,  French  and 
Engliah  wrestlers  used  to  exhibit  their  prowess  before 


I  the  royal  visitors;  and  the  French  kin^  f perhaps  from 

courtesy)   gave    the   prise   to  the    I 
I  Archery    then    succeeded,    at    wli. 
I  joined,  and  showed  great  skill. 

When  the  whole  entertainment  waa  nearly  at  an 
I  end,  Henry  one  evenuig  took    Francis  by  the  collar 
I  and  said,  "  My  brother,  I  should  like  to  have  a  wrest- 
ling-bout with  you,"  and  made  one  or  two  attempts  lo 
throw    him;    but   Francin,   n^Iio    was  a   strung    man, 
fairly  threw  him  to  the  ground. 

On  the  last  day  a  grand  banquet  waa  provided,  at 
which  all  the  visitor*  on  both  sides  were  present. 
After  which,  grand  mass  waa  sung  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  in  a  little  chapel  built  fur  the  purpose:  all 
the  French  and  English  singers  assisted  in  the  perfurm- 
ance.  The  cardinal  then  blessed  the  two  kings,  and 
heralds  proclaimed  peace  between  them,  which  waa  to 
be  ratified  by  a  marriage  between  the  sou  of  Francis 
and  the  daughter  of  Henry. 

Holinshed  gives  rather  a  droll  account  of  the  hum* 
bier  visitors  to  the  show. — "Dii  nth 

people  of  Picardic  and  West  1' I  niea, 

to  see  the  king  of  England  and  his  honor,  to  whom 
vittels  of  the  court  were  given  in  plentie:  the  conduit 
of  the  gate  did  run  wine  alwaies.  There  were  vaga- 
bonds,  plowmen,  labourers,  and  of  the  bragerie, 
wagoners  and  beggers,  that  for  drunkennessc  laie  in 
routs  and  heaps.  So  great  resort  came  thither,  that 
knights  and  ladies,  who  were  come  to  see  the  noble- 
nesse,  were  faine  to  lie  in  haie  and  straw,  and  held 
them  thereof  highlic  pleased." 

The  history  of  the  next  few  years  showed  how 
hollow  was  the  foundation  on  which  all  these  pageants 
were  built.  Not  only  did  the  son  and  daughter  of 
the  respective  monarchs  not  marry  each  other,  but 
in  the  very  next  year,  Henry  the  Eighth  joined  some 
of  the  continental  powers  in  hostility  to  Francis,  and 
wars  succeeded  wars  with  great  rapidity.  As  a 
political  event  therefore,  the  "  field  of  the  cloth  of 
gold"  was  of  small  importance ;  but  it  is  valuable  as 
furnishing  illustrations  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  age. 


THE  EXTILVORDINARY  CASE  OF  JOHN 
CARTER. 

I.v  the  year  1589  there  was  published  by  Henry 
GoltEius,  a  German  engraver,  a  series  of  twelve  heads, 
representing  the  Twelve  Apostles,  under  each  of  which 
is  a  sentence  of  the  Creed,  in  conformity  with  the 
well-known  tradition  that  that  compendium  of  the 
Christian  faith  was  the  joint  work  of  those  first  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Gospel;  each  of  whom  is  said  to  have 
contributed  a  certain  portion.  This  tradition  is  not 
of  a  very  early  date,  and  the  story  is  on  many  accounts 
incredible;  although  the  substance  of  that  Creed  may 
well  endure  the  strictest  scrutiny,  its  articles  being 
"  gathered  together,"  according  to  the  words  of  St. 
Austin,  "  from  those  places  where  they  lie  scattered 
throughout  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  relation  to  this  set  of  heads;  but  the 
circumstances  under  which  one  of  the  series  (the  bead 
of  St.  John)  has  recently  been  copied,  and  that  too 
in  a  most  beautiful  manner,  are  well  worthy  of  atten* 
tion. 

Three  years  ago  the  individual  by  whom  the  copy 
was  executed  had  never  so  much  as  thought  of  making 
a  drawing.  Many  persons  will  be  ready  to  think 
that  there  is  nothing  very  wonderful  in  this,  for  that 
much  may  be  done  in  three  years;  but  they  will  pro- 
bably alter  their  opinion  before  they  come  to  the  end 
of  our  narrative. 

John  Carter,  the  person  of  whom  we  are  speakiOft. 
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It  the  ton  of  •  Ubouring  man,  who  is  ttill  livinfi;  at 
Coggethall,  in  Kssex.  After  having  been  tuught  to 
read  and  write  at  thr  parish  cchool,  lie  was  put  to 
Iraru  th?  trudr  of  »ilk-weaving;,  and,  although  not  a 
steady  lad,  was  esteemed  iu  due  time  to  be  a  good 
workman.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  married  i  but 
unhappily  be  did  not  give  up  hit  former  bad  habits, 
being  trequently  intoxicated,  and  very  rarely  teen  at 
churrh. 

One  Saturday  night,  in  May,  1836,  be  had  been 
drinking  at  the  ale-house  with  seven  or  eight  other 
young  men,  as  much  inclined  for  mischief  as  himself, 
when  one  of  them  proposed  that  the  whole  party 
should  go  up  to  the  plantationi  of  Osgood  Ilanbury, 
Esq.,  of  Holfield  Grange,  to  rob  the  rooks'  nests.  In 
this  reprehensible  employment  they  were  engaged 
until  near  one  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  when  Car- 
ter, having  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  fir-tree,  attempted 
to  reach  another,  which,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
appeared  to  be  within  his  reach ;  he  jumped,  missed 
his  hold,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Happily  for  him 
the  branches  broke  his  fall,  or  he  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  been  killed  on  the  spotj  the  height  of 
the  tree  being  not  less  than  forty  feet.  His  com- 
panions carried  him  home  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
and  apparently  dying,  to  his  wife,  who  had  gone  to 
bed  ill,  and,  as  usual,  in  no  small  anxiety  about  her 
unsteady  husband.  Hearing  the  noise  below,  and 
thinking  that  he  had  come  home  in  liquor,  she  came 
down,  and,  at  may  be  easily  imagined,  was  overcome 
by  the  spectacle  which  presented  itself.  He  was 
lying  on  a  hurdle,  and  one  of  his  companions  was 
sitting  by  his  side ;  the  others  having  left  him.  Every- 
thing was  done  for  him  that  could  be  done;  but  it 
was  late  on  Sunday  afternoon  before  he  recovered  his 
tenses;  and  then  his  first  thought  was  that  he  should 
certainly  die,  and  should  have  to  render  up  his 
account  to  his  offended  Maker,  with  all  his  sins  upon 
his  head.  A  week  of  intense  pain,  without  a  moment's 
sleep,  served  to  increase  his  alarm;  but  by  degrees 
his  bodily  sufferings  were  mitigated,  and  there  ap- 
peared to  be  some  reason  to  think  that  his  life  might 
be  spared,  at  all  events  for  a  time.  As  the  inflam- 
mation and  swelling  subsided,  it  became  evident  that 
he  had  sustained  some  injury  in  the  spine,  which  had 
entirely  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and, 
indeed,  of  every  muscle  of  his  body,  and  of  all  sen- 
sation, below  the  collar-bone.  For  twelve  months  he 
lay  motionless  upon  his  bed;  but  the  time  was  not 
lost ;  for,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  endeavours 
of  the  worthy  and  benevolent  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
aided  by  some  excellent  neighbours,  and  a  supply  of 
good  books,  he  was  brought  to  a  sense  of  the  sinful- 
nest  of  his  former  life,  and  to  an  earnest,  and,  as  is 
hoped,  effectual  inquiry  after  the  means  of  pardon 
and  salvation,  through  repentance,  faith,  and  renewed 
obedience.  He  is  now  a  devout  attendant  at  church, 
and  at  the  holy  communion,  whenever  the  weather 
is  such  as  to  allow  of  his  being  drawn  thither  on  a 
•ort  of  couch  upon  which  he  is  moved. 

About  a  year  after  the  accident,  his  wife  saw,  and 
borrowed  for  him,  a  little  book  which  gave  an  account 
of  a  young  woman,  who,  having  lost  the  use  of  her 
bands,  amused  herself  by  drawing  with  her  mouth : 
be  determined  to  try  to  do  the  same.  At  first  he 
copied  butterflies  in  water-colours ;  but  soon  adopted 
a  better  style.  His  kind  patrons,  the  family  of  Mr. 
Hanbury,  supplied  him  with  Bkwick's  Birds,  and 
other  engravings  of  the  same  description  ;  and  he 
toon  learned  to  sketch  them  very  accurately  with  a 
camcl's-hair  brush  and  Indian  ink.  Inclined  towards 
the  right  side,  with  bis  paper  and  copy  fixed  to  his 
drawing  desk,  which  is  placed  in  a  convenient  position 


on  the  bed,  almost  perpendiculaily  before  his  face, 
and  with  his  hair-pencil  between  his  teeth,  he  can 
produce,  by  means  of  the  motion  of  his  neck,  asjiisted 
occasionally  by  the  lips,  the  most  delicate  uiul  beau- 
tifully-turned strokes.  He  has  just  begun  to  try  a 
new  subject,  the  human  face;  and  his  first  uttciiipt  iu 
this  way  was  the  head  of  St.  John,  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking. 

As  far  as  regards  his  bodily  state,  there  has  been 
no  appearance  of  any  alteration  lately ;  and  if  he  should 
be  spared  for  any  length  of  time,  and  should  pursue 
his  present  course  of  improvement,  he  may  one  day 
become  no  mean  proficient  in  an  art,  which  seems  to 
require,  as  an  essential  qualification,  that  which  he 
does  not  in  the  smallest  degree  possess — the  free  use 
of  the  hands.  He  lives  upon  a  parish  allowance;  his 
weak  state  of  health  preventing  any  further  applica- 
tion to  his  new  employment  than  is  sullicient  to  pro* 
cure  for  him  some  few  additional  comforts,  or,  as  they 
may  be  well  called  in  his  case,  necessaries. 

[  Wi>  were  desirous  of  prMcnting  our  roadcrs  with  an  enj^viitg 
from  Carter's  copy  of  the  old  |>niit,  but  found  it  iinpouiblo  to 
coovey,  by  mcMW  of  «t«'ri-ot}  jw  plat<'«  and  the  stcain-preu,  nny 
corroct  idea  of  the  clabontp  itiid  minute  execution,  Bn<l  the  sin- 
gularly soft  and  beautiful  effect  of  his  camel-hair  pencil  drawing.  ] 


THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS.     III. 

Zantk  and  Paxo. 

'Wk  resume  our  notice  of  the  Ionian  Islands  with  a 
description  of  Zantk. 

Zantc  is  an  island  situated  about  ten  miles  distant 
from  Cephalonia,  and  fifteen  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  Morea.  It  is  about  twenty-four  milei 
long,  and  about  t waive  miles  broad.  Its  shape  is  that 
of  an  irregular  oval,  indented  with  a  deep  buy  at  its 
south-east  extremity.  The  western  coast  of  Zante 
exhibits  a  range  of  limestone  hills,  forming  steep  cliffs 
to  the  sea;  while  the  eastern  coast  is  oj)posite  the 
Morea,  and  contains  a  harbour,  within  which  is  situ- 
ated the  town  of  Zante.  There  is  a  pier,  on  which  a 
landing  is  effected  by  those  who  visit  the  town ;  and 
this  pier  is  often  a  scene  of  the  bustle  which  distin- 
guishes a  port  at  which  traders  arrive  from  various 
countries.  "  It  was  crowded,"  says  Dr.  Holland, 
"  with  an  assemblage  of  people,  singular  in  their  inter- 
mixture and  appearance.  In  one  spot  was  seen  a 
group  of  Zantiotes,  uniting  the  Venetian  with  the 
Greek  in  their  external  costume  and  manner;  and 
in  another  place  a  body  of  soldiers  of  the  Greek  regi- 
ment, their  dress  at  this  time  little  altered  from  its 
national  character,  and  their  aspect  as  little  fashioned 
into  the  military  mould  of  European  troops.  In 
other  parts  of  the  area,  the  red-faced  English  soldier 
curiously  contrasted  with  the  natives  of  the  country 
in  the  feature  and  expression  of  his  countenance,  at 
well  as  in  his  military  dress;  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  Corsican  and  Calabrian  soldiers,  sailors  from 
various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  few  Greek 
merchants,  habitedinthc  fashion  of  continental  Greece. 
This  singular  national  mixture  is  found  in  many  of 
the  Mediterranean  ports." 

The  circumference  of  the  island  is  sixty  miles,  the 
greater  part  consisting  of  an  extensive  plain,  stretch- 
ing from  north  to  south,  and  about  six  or  eight 
miles  broad,  and  bounded  both  on  the  east  and  west 
by  hills.  There  are  two  bays,  one  on  the  east,  and 
the  other  on  the  south,  and  the  least  distance  of  the 
island  from  the  mainland  of  (>reece  is  about  twelve 
miles.  The  great  plain  of  Zante,  enclosed  between 
the  hills,  is  the  principal  source  of  support  to  the 
inhabitants,  from  the  fertility  |which  distinguishes  it. 
Looking   down   upon   this   plain  from   any .  of  the 
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«irroun(linpj  eminences,  it  has  the  aspect  of  one  con- 
tinued vinrj'ani,  witli  :i  few  intervals  of  land  occupied 
in  tillage  or  pasturage.  Numerous  villages  and 
country    houses    are   scattered   over  the    plain,   sur- 

R}undcd  by  gardens,  or  by  groves  of  olive,  orange, 
nd  other  fruit-trees.  The  sides  of  the  hills,  which 
>rm  its  boundary,  present  everywhere  mingled 
cenery  of  wood  and  cultivation,  diversified  with  deep 
alleys  which  afford  an  infinite  variety  of  surface. 
»'he  hills,  which  rise  to  ten  or  twelve  hundred  feet 
high,  present  a  limit  to  the  plain,  which  harmonizes 
well  with  the  other  parts  of  the  scenery. 

The  greater  part  of  the  island  seems  to  be  composed 
of  calcareous  rocks,  while  gypsum  appears  on  various 
parts  of  the  surface,  forming  many  projecting  points : 
near  u  village  in  the  centre  of  the  island  it  appears  in 
low,  round  eminences,  bare  of  vegetation,  and  present- 
ing a  singular  aspect,  from  the  partial  lustre  of  the 
exposed  surface.  But  no  part  of  the  mineral  forma- 
tion of  Zante  is  so  remarkable  as  the  pilch  leelli, 
which  are  situated  about  ten  miles  from  the  town,  and 
which  have  been  celebrated  since  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus. A  small  tract  of  marshy  land,  stretching  down 
the  sea,  and  surrounded  on  other  sides  by  low 
minences  of  limestone,  or  a  bituminous  shale,  is  the 
immediate  locality  of  the  springs :  they  are  found  in 
ree  or  four  different  jilaccs  of  the  morass,  appearing 
ke  small  pools,  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  which  are 
hickly  lined  with  petroleum  in  a  viscid  state,  and  by 
agitation  easily  raised  in  large  flakes  to  the  surface. 
^The  most  remarkable  of  these  pools  is  one  which  is 
circular  in  form,  about  fifty  feet  in  circumference, 
and  a  few  feet  in  depth,  in  which  the  petroleum 
has  accumulated  to  a  considerable  quantity.  The 
water  of  the  spring,  which  is  doubtless  the  means 
of  conveying  the  mineral  upwards  to  the  surface, 
forms  a  small  stream  from  the  pool,  sensibly  impreg- 

>  Dated  with  bituminous  matter,  which  it  partially 
deposits  as  it  flows  through  the  morass:  the  other 
pools  are  of  similar  character.  The  petroleum  is 
generally  collected  once  in  the  year,  and  the  average 
quantity  obtained  from  the  springs  is  said  to  be 
about  a  hundred  barrels  :  it  is  chiefly  used  for  the 
L^B  caulking  of  vessels.  The  pitch  is  collected  by  draw- 
I^Bing  it  from  the  pools  on  a  bough  of  myrtle,  or  other 
shrub;  attached  to  a  pule,  precisely  in  the  same  way 


as  the  classical  writer  describes  it  to  have  been  done 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

The  island  is  very  subjec  to  earthquakes,  two  or 
three  often  occurring  in  one  month;  and  in  the 
summer  of  1811,  for  thirty  or  forty  successive  days, 
several  shocks  were  felt  each  day.  Fissures  in  the 
castle  wall  and  the  principal  buildings  bear  evidence 
of  the  frequency  of  these  visitations.  They  are  gene- 
rally preceded  by  a  peculiar  heaviness  and  sulphureous 
character  in  the  atmosphere,  and  arc  followed  by 
showers  of  rain. 

We  must  now  briefly  notice  the  ttiwn  and  its  inha- 
bitants. The  town  of  Zante  stretches  along  the 
eastern  shore  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  is 
nowhere  so  much  as  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  build- 
ings are  chiefly  in  the  Italian  style,  and  the  interior  of 
the  town  everywhere  shows  great  neatness.  The  streets 
are  generally  narrow;  the  houses  in  the  principal 
streets  (which  are  usually  of  stone)  four  or  five  stories 
in  height.  Many  churches  appear  in  different  parts  of 
the  town  and  its  environs;  a  few  of  them -having 
steeples,  the  remainder  with  the  elevated  faijade, 
which  is  seen  in  the  catholic  churches  in  Sicily  and 
Spain.  There  is  an  aspect  of  dulness  given  to  the 
streets  by  the  close-barred  lattices  which  cover  most 
of  the  windows,  projecting  forwards  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  triangular  box,  through  the  bars 
of  which  a  female  figure  may  now  and  then  be  seen 
by  those  passing  below.  The  principal  street  runs 
parallel  to  the  shore,  and  is  lined  with  piazzas  and 
shops. 

The  castle  stands  on  a  hill  350  feet  high:  it  was 
built  by  the  Venetian*,  and  is  very  large,  including, 
besides  barracks  and  store-houses,  many  detached 
private  buildings,  with  gardens  annexed  to  them. 
Since  Zante  came  into  the  possession  of  the  English, 
much  labour  has  been  bestowed  both  upon  the  castle 
and  the  fortification. 

The  inhabitants  of  Zante  form  a  sort  of  interme- 
diate link  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Italians  ;  for 
while  the  proximity  of  the  island  to  Greece,  and  its 
early  union  with  it,  have  tended  to  give  it  a  Grecian 
character,  the  long  dominion  of  the  Venetians  over 
these  islands, and  theirconstant  commercial  intercourse 
with  them,  have  tended  to  impart  Italian  manners  to 
the  Zantiotes.     Mr.  DodweU  says  that  the  st.itc  of 
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society  it  rather  on  •  low  footing  in  the  itiand.  The 
nobility,  chiefly  countu  of  Venetian  croatiuii,  thdugh 
ii'>t  i'lfrrior  to  th;tt  of  tht*  principal  towns  in  Sifiiy,  vet 
of  little  refinement,  and  in  their 
I  :  A'iy  eiiual  tu  the  middle   classes  uf 

Knglisl)  society. 

The  Zantiotes  profess  the  religion  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  adhere  rigidly  to  itj  and  though  the 
Catholic  worship  is  tolerated,  and  there  is  a  Catholic 
cstailishmcnt  in  the  island,  the  two  parties  du  not 
seem  to  have  very  friendly  feelings  towards  each 
other.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  Zantiotes  cele- 
brate the  festival  of  All  SainUi :  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  assemble  amimg  the  olive-groves  near 
the  town,  where  they  amuse  themielvea  with  dancing, 
inii»ic,  fell^tillg,  &c. 

Female  society  is  said  by  Dr.  Holland  to  be  hardly 
found  at  Zmite,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  use  the  term.  The  ancient  usages  of  the 
country  still  confine  the  women,  in  great  measure,  to 
their  own  houses,  and  equally  limit  their  education  to 
the  most  trifling  and  commim-place  attainments. 

But  the  English  have  had  possession  of  Zante 
•several  years  since  the  period  when  Dr.  Holland 
\  isited  it,  and  we  may  now  reasonably  expect  that 
many  improvements  have  followed  the  ameliorating 
effect  of  constant  intercourse  with  a  highly  civilized 
and  enlightened  nation.  Religion,  commerce,  and  the 
presence  of  educated  persons  rarely  fail  to  impart  a 
huinnnizing  and  elevating  feature  to  the  society  of  a 
place  previously  occupying  a  humble  position  in  those 
respects.  The  population  of  Zante  is  about  20,000 
males,  and  18,000  females.  About  9000  of  the  in- 
habitants are  engaged  in  agriculture. 
Paxo. 

This  island,  the  smallest  of  the  septinsular  group, 
is  situated  between  Corfu  and  Santa  Maura,  from  the 
former  of  which  it  is  distant  only  seven  miles.  It  is 
twelve  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  an  area 
of  about  twenty-seven  square  miles :  it  is  of  an  oval 
shape,  and  composed  of  a  single  mountain,  which  pro- 
bably at  <me  period  formed  part  of  Corfu.  Port  Gai 
affords  good  anchorage  for  a  few  vessels ;  but  there  is 
an  iuner  harbour,  formed  by  an  island,  almost  in  con- 
tact with  the  other,  having  a  circular  battery  com- 
manding the  town,  which  is  scattered  in  an  irregular 
manner  on  the  beach. 

There  are  about  eleven  thousand  acres  of  the  soil 
in  cultivation  for  olives,  to  produce  oil;  indeed  the 
island,  from  the  nature  of  its  soil,  is  chiefly  calculated 
for  the  growth  of  the  olive.  The  olive  flowers  in 
April,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe  iu  October :  it  is  not  plucked 
when  ri|>e,  but  is  allowed  to  fall  on  the'  bare  ground, 
a  process  which  often  lasts  till  April.  The  trees  are 
neither  regularly  pruned,  nor  trenched,  and  they  are 
thickly  planted.  It  is  said  that  the  produce  of  the 
olive-trees,  thus  thickly  planted,  brings  more  money 
to  the  proprietor,  than  if  they  were  thinned,  and  the 
t;round  they  occupy  otherwise  cultivated. 

The  machines  employed  in  the  manufacture  or 
preiKure  of  the  oil  arc,  according  to  Mr.  Martin,  of 
the  rudest  construction.  The  olives  are  pressed 
under  a  perpendicular  stone  wheel,  which  revolves  in 
a  large  sized  horizontal  stone,  of  a  circular  form, 
somewhat  hollowed  in  the  centre.  A  horse  or  mule 
sets  the  machinery  in  motion,  and  a  peasant  runs  be- 
fore, and  shovels  the  olives  under  the  approaching 
wheel,  the  action  of  which  is  necessarily  confined  to 
a  limited  space,  while  its  power  is  very  insignificant. 
The  bruised  mass  is  then  transferred  to  a  bag  made  of 
rushes  or  mat,  which  is  subjected  to  a  heavy  pressure  : 
this  pressure  is  iucreased  by  means  of  a  screw,  worked 
b/  two  men  at  irregular  intervals  j  for  the  labour  is  lo 


violent,  that  they  cannot  possibly  continue  long  at  it. 
They  slip  two  strtmg  bars,  after  the  manner  of  a  cap- 
stan, and  then  with  a  shout,  or  simultaneous  cry,  they 
urge  them  forward  by  a  simultaneous  movement,  the 
effect  of  which  is  marked  by  a  quantity  of  oil  oozing 
through  the  mat,  and  fulling  into  a  hole  cut  in  the 
ground  for  its  reception.  After  the  interval  of  forty 
or  fifty  seconds,  the  labourers  dart  forward  ngriin  with 
similar  violence,  and  with  a  bodily  effort  which  must 
•train  their  whole  frame.  The  quantity  of  oil  that 
two  expert  labourers  can  express  in  a  day  is  esti- 
mated at  ten  or  twelve  jars,  of  rather  more  than  three 
gallons  each.  Mr.  Martin  in  a  note  observes: — "Sir 
Kdwnrd  Baynes  informs  me  that  he  is  now,  (Septem- 
ber, 1835,)  sending  out  to  Corfu  a  steam-engine,  with 
hydraulic  presses,  for  the  squeezing  of  the  olives,  and 
with  four  pair  of  stones  attached,  for  the  grinding  uf 
corn.  Such  an  effort  to  set  a  good  example  to  the 
islanders  is  highly  praiseworthy;  the  more  so  as  Sir 
Edward  isexpcnding  ^000/  in  carrying  the  meritorious 
project  into  effect,  without  any  expectation  of  j)rofit." 

This  may  be  a  fitting  occasion  on  which  to  say  a 
few  words  respecting  the  culture  of  the  other  staple 
production  of  the  islands, — currantt.  Currants  arc 
the  fruit  of  a  small  vine  of  delicate  nature,  the  cul- 
tivation of  which  requires  much  care.  Six  or  seven 
years  elapse,  after  a  plantation  has  been  made,  before 
it  yields  a  crop.  In  the  beginning  of  October,  the 
earth  about  the  roots  of  the  plant  is  loosened,  and 
gathered  up  in  small  heaps,  away  from  the  vine,  which 
is  pruned  in  March;  after  which  the  ground  is  again 
laid  down  smooth  around  the  plant,  which  grows  low, 
and  is  supported  by  sticks.  The  crops  are  liable  to 
injury  in  spring,  from  the  blight  culled  the  "  brina," 
and  rainy  weather  at  the  harvest-season  produces 
great  mischief.  The  currants  are  gathered  towards 
September,  and,  after  being  carefully  picked,  are 
thrown  singly  upon  a  stone-floor,  exposed  to  the  sun 
in  the  open  air.  The  drying  process  occupies  a  fort- 
night, if  the  weather  is  not  favourable.  A  heavy 
shower  or  thunderstorm  (no  uufrequent  occurrence 
at  that  season),  not  only  interrupts  it,  but  sometimes 
causes  fernientatiim  :  the  fruit  is,  in  that  case,  fit  only 
to  be  given  to  animals.  Should  it  escajie  these  risks, 
it  is  deposited  in  magazines  called  "  seraglie,"  until 
purchased.  The  "  scraglieute,"  or  warehouse-keeper, 
delivers  to  the  depositor  a  pajier  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  quantity  delivered,  which  passes  cur- 
rently in  exchange  from  hand  to  hand  till  the  time 
of  export.  Under  the  old  Venetian  government,  the 
liberty  of  traflic  in  this  produce  was  exceedingly  re- 
stricted. In  Zante  five  persons,  chosen  out  of  the 
council  of  nobles,  assembled  in  presence  of  the  pro- 
vcditore,  regulated  what  should  be  the  price ;  and 
those  who  wished  to  purchase  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  declaring  to  the  government  the  quantity  they 
desired.  This  system  was  abolished  when  the  islands 
came  under  British  rule;  but  parliament,  in  1829, 
laid  the  enormous  duty  of -1  U.  Ad.  per  cwt.  on  their 
importation  into  England, — that  is,  five  times  the 
price  uf  the  currants  at  the  island.  Since  then  we 
believe  the  duties  have  been  lightened. 

Paxo  is  so  snaall  an  island  that  we  need  not  dwell 
in  detail  respecting  it,  reserving  our  space  for  Cepha- 
lonia,  Santa  Maura,  &c.  We  will  merely  say  that 
the  inhabitants  arc  rather  above  5000  in  number,  of 
whom  about  250  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  200  in 
manufactures,  and  100  in  commerce. 

To  the  southward,  or  rather  south-east  of  Fiixo,  is 
a  still  smaller  island,  called  Antipaxo,  chiefly  inliuhitrd 
by  fishermen.  While  the  Venetians  held  sway,  this 
island  was  a  notorious  retreat  for  pirat<-s,  who  levied 
■evere  cuutributiona  on  all  who  fell  witbiu  their  power. 
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If  the  earlier  months  of  the  year  have  delighted  us 
vrith  their  freshness  and  beauty,  and  have  given  to 
our  ears  and  eyes  a  lovely  profusion  of  melody 
and  flowers,  the  present,  in  its  more  sober  colouring 
and  more  subdued  tones,  induces  a  sense  of  quiet 
enjoyment  and  of  grateful  feeling,  almost  suflieient 
to  atone  for  the  loss  of  the  brilliant  spring.  How 
can  we  look  out  on  the  scenery  which  August  presents 
to  us — the  rich  fields  of  wavy  corn,  ripe  for  the 
■ickle,  the  trees  laden  with  various  fruits,  the  plen- 
teousness  with  which  the  year  is  crowned — without 
feeling  our  minds  elevated  towards  the  Giver  of  all 
good — whose  "  bounty  unconfined"  thus 

Spreads  a  solomu  fooat  for  all  that  lives. 
This  month  is  at  its  commencement  usually  calm 
and  hot.  The  full  influence  of  the  sun  is  poured 
forth  on  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  they  are 
rapidly  advancing  to  maturity  beneath  his  rays. 
According  to  the  backwardness  or  forwardness  of  the 
season  must  necessarily  commence  the  gathering  in 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  but  this  is  especially  the 
harvest  month,  and  the  busiest  season  of  the  yearj 
and  now  do  we  usually  witness  the  interesting  scene 
of  multitudes  of  persons  engaged  in  the  task  of  reap- 
ing and  bringing  home  the  corn.  This  spectacle  of 
pleasing  industry  is  chiefly  to  be  enjoyed  in  an  open 
and  extended  country,  where  the  diiferent  employ- 
ments uf  those  that  wield  the  sickle  or  load  the  wain 
can  be  easily  described.  Every  fair  day  is  diligently 
employed,  all  hands  are  at  work,  and  a  most  laudable 
zeal  is  often  shown  by  the  labourers  to  make  the  most 
of  the  favourable  opportunity,  and  secure  the  precious 
grain,  ere  it  becomes  over-ripe  and  falls  from  the  ear, 
or  ere  the  attacks  of  birds,  or  the  fall  of  heavy  rains, 
shall  have  diminished  its  quantity  or  lessened  its 
value.  To  this  unwearied  labour  the  reaper  is  like- 
wise stimulated  by  the  hope  of  reward.  The  increase 
of  wages,  which  he  receives  at  this  period,  is  of  high 
importance  to  him,  as  enabling  him  to  discharge 
debts  unavoidably  contracted,  or  to  add  some  article 
of  necessity  or  of  comfort  to  his  little  store,  or  to  lay 
by  something  for  his  support  in  the  time  of  sickness 
or  old  age.  His  wife  and  children  perhaps  are  glean- 
ing in  an  adjacent  field,  and  by  their  persevering  in- 
dustry are  still  further  increasing  the  supply.  As 
much  as  n  sack  of  corn  is  sometimes  thus  obtained, 
which  affords  many  a  comfortable  meal  to  the  house- 
hold, with  the  pleasing  reflection  that  to  their  osvn 
industry  they  owe  this  sea<ionable  help.  It  is  a  cus- 
tom with  some  villagers  to  present  cakes,  made  of 
the  first  flour  which  is  ground  from  this  wheat,  to 
the  owner  of  the  lands  where  they  have  been  kindly 
permitted  to  glean.  The  custom  of  gleaning  is  of 
ancient  date.  We  find  provision  made  for  the  gleaners 
among  the  Jewish  people  by  the  following  command — 
"  When  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land  thou  shall 
not  make  clean  riddance  of  the  corners  of  thy  field 
when  thou  reupest,  neither  shalt  thou  gather  any 
gleanings  of  thy  harvest;  thou  shall  leave  them  to 
the  pour  and  to  the  stranger."     Au  iutercstiug  picture 


of  a  harveat-field  is  presented  to  u*  in  tlie  book  of 
Kuth,  where  the  command  above  quoted  srnns  lo  have 
been  the  prinriple  which  guided  th^-  :>•  ol  the 

field.      A    modem    writ.r    ha*  tli<-  .;    sketch 

of  the  varying  scenes  which  cnhvcu  tUc  country  at 
our  reaping-time  :— 

The  sun-l)uriit  reapers,  entcriiij;  tlie  fli^M  Ii-^urrly  at 
early  mornmK  with  tiieir  reaplnKik*  rc»iiii;{  ..n  Mi,;-  nijht 
■huuldor*.  Biid  their  boer-l«'K<>w>»K>>>K  lo  i  ^da, 

wiiilo  thuy  paiiie  lur  a  ululu  to  luok  uljuiit  li  her 

b«((in  their  «  .ver 

the  field:   nr.  uia 

corn,  others  iiiiiii^  np  ii"- 
them  aRsinit  one  another,  wl. 

tickles,  before  which  the  hi ,. -,,..,,-.    i.,   , 

luctantlv,  like    a   half-dofesied    army.  —  Afc'ain.    ' 

colli'.  t..,i    ittr,,  ntwi   iTi.isn   Mil]     ir^lll,"    In  ri-fti'»ii    It:.   ,^ 

«:  r  nlontly, 

a::  '  tliu  rudily 

lips. — Lantly,  till)  pilcdup  wain,  movinif  along  heavily 
amoni;  the  lessening  sheaves,  and  swayinK  frani  tide  to 
side  as  it  moves :  while  a  few,  whose  iihare  o(  the  work  is 
already  done,  lie  about  here  and  there  in  the  shade,  and 
watch  the  completion  of  tho  dsy's  labours. 

There  is  often  a  delicious  coolness  in  the  evening 
air  during  this  month,  conveying  to  the  sense  the 
perfume  of  the  remaining  sweet-scented  flowers,  and 
of  the  ripe  fruits  which  are  now  abundant,  and  afford- 
ing a  welcome  refreshment  after  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Resting  beneath  the  leafy  canopy  of  some  old  tree, 
we  look  around  and  observe  the  change  which  haa 
come  over  the  face  of  nature  since  last  month.  How 
different  the  appearance  of  the  trees  and  fields !  The 
former  have  neither  the  brightness  of  early  spring, 
nor  the  full  uniform  richness  of  summer,  but  a  deep 
dark  hue  which  forms  as  it  were  the  groundwork  to 
a  lively  embroidery  composed  of  the  new  foliage  of 
midsummer.  These  bright  young  shoots,  gleaming 
in  the  sunshine  with  all  the  freshness  of  spring,  have  a 
very  enlivening  efifect.  The  fields  are  partly  deprived 
of  their  rich  produce ;  and  the  cleared  barren  patches 
already  speak  of  the  decline  of  the  year.  Then  there 
are  the  withered,  melancholy-looking  bean  crops,  and 
the  dark- leaved  turnips  J  both  of  which  however  are 
very  valuable  to  the  farmer.  In  a  short  time,  these,  as 
well  as  the  field  pease,  will  be  gathered  in,  and  then, 
when  all  the  diiferent  crops  are  secured,  and 
Dams  are  stored. 
And  groaning  staddles  bend  beneath  their  load, 
comes  the  rural  festival  of  harvest-home;  a  festival 
which  has  been  observed  in  almost  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, and  which  among  the  Jews  was  a  joyful  season 
of  gratitude  and  praise  to  the  God  of  the  harvest. 
The  remembronce  of  His  goodness",  who  continues 
to  send  us  "rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons, 
filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness,"  is,  unhap- 
pily, too  little  entertained  in  festivals  of  this  descrip- 
tion at  the  present  day :  on  the  contrary,  the  express 
commands  of  this  gracious  Being  are  often  set  at 
defiance,  and  drunkenness  and  revelry  take  the  place 
of  cheerfulness  and  gratitude. 

In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  hop  is 
extensively  cultivated,  (Kent,  Sussex,  and  Worcester- 
shire,) a  very  lively  scene  is  now  going  on.  Vast 
numbers  of  persons  are  engaged  in  picking  hops 
during  this  month,  great  expedition  being  required  in 
the  work,  when  once  the  hops  have  arrived  at  matu- 
rity. Labourers  are  fetched  in  wapcons  from  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  assist  the  inhabitants  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  place  of  cultivation; 
and  when  the  season  is  over,  they  are  sent  back  to 
their  homes  in  the  same  manner.  The  hop  Is  some- 
times planted  in  gardens,  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
verandahs,  &c.,  and  its  rapid  and  ornamental  growth 
makes  it  one  of  the  prettiest  coverings  imaginable. 
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We  uocasionally  see  its  light  flowers  hanging  out 
from  the  CDininon  hedgerow,  and  the  plant,  when 
thus  growing  wild,  is  eaten  by  sheep  and  cows,  and 
its  early  shouts  gathered  by  cottagers,  and  used  as 
asparagus. 

The  flowert  of  our  gardeot,  towards  the  close  of 
this  month,  are  not  the  flowers  of  summer.  The 
chma-uster,  the  French  and  African  marigold,  and 
even  the  Michaelmos-duisy,  begin  to  open  their  buds, 
so  that  we  arc  surrounded  by  an  autumn  wreath 
before  there  has  been  any  token  in  the  state  of  the 
weather  of  sammcr's  departure.  Conspicuous  above 
all  stands  the  noble  holyook,  which  is  now  occasion- 
ally permitted  to  re-occupy  a  station  in  our  gardens, 
trom  which,  by  some  unaccountable  caprice,  it  has 
long  been  banished.  The  cottage  garden  has  been 
enlivened  by  it,  and  well  do  we  remember  the  pic- 
turesque effect  of  its  rich  blossoms,  contrasting  with 
the  white-washed  wall  and  the  low  roof  of  a  humble 
dwelling,  which  formed  a  remote,  but  distinct  object 
in  one  of  our  favourite  views.  Often  have  our  steps 
been  arrested  as  we  trod  an  avenue,  formed  on  the 
one  side  by  a  sudden  green  s-lope  and  tall  hedgerow, 
and  on  the  other  by  trees  of  the  willow  and  white 
poplar,  whose  leaves  quivered  to  the  cool  breath  of 
a  streamlet  wandering  near; — often  have  we  paused 
to  admire  the  gradually  narrowing  lines  of  the  path 
before  us,  the  graceful  bend  at  which  it  led  to  the 
village,  whose  vicinity  was  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  partial  view  of  its  embattled  tower,  and  not  un- 
frequeutly  by 

The  music  of  the  >-illage  bells, 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear ; 

and  often  has  our  eye  rested  with  pleasure  on  the 
rose-coloured  blossoms  of  the  bolyoak,  in  the  cottage 
gtrden,  just  at  the  bend  of  the  road.  The  reason  for 
banishing  this  beautiful  flower  from  more  finished 
parterres  may  be,  that  its  size  and  brilliancy  are  apt 
to  eclipse  the  lesser  beauties  of  the  garden;  but  on 
this  principle  we  might  also  banish  the  showy  and 
fashionable  dahlia,  which  is  now  the  object  of  so 
much  attention.  If  the  holyoak  is  despised,  the 
passion-flower,  which  blossoms  in  this  month,  is 
greatly  esteemed  and  admired.  Its  curious  and  ele- 
gant structure  is  indeed  well  worthy  our  observation, 
and  the  plant,  being  a  graceful  creeper,  is  often  per- 
mitted to  stray  across  the  windows  or  lattice-work  of 
country  dwellings.  The  number  of  garden  flowers  is, 
however,  on  the  decline,  and  the  hedges  and  lanes 
are  lusiii^  many  of  their  brightest  ornaments.  The 
biuutiiiii  family  of  ferns  now  begins  to  attract  atten- 
tion. The  finely-divided  winged  leaves  of  some  of 
the  species  atone  for  their  inconspicuous  flowers,  and 
the  regular  arrangement  of  the  seeds  on  the  back  of 
the  leaves  is  very  remarkable. 

The  fruit  garden  is  now  in  its  full  beauty  -. 

The  sunny  wall 
Presents  the  downy  peach,  the  shining  plum, 
Tlie  ruddy  fraprnnt  nentarine,  and  diirk 
Uencath  his  aniplc  leaf,  the  luscious  fig. 

Most  of  these  luxuries  arc  now  in  their  prime,  just 
ready  to  be  plucked,  and  not  nver-ripe  and  decaying. 
Several  sorts  of  apple  are  now  ripe,  while  the  inferior 
fruiu.  currants,  gtoseberrics,  &c.,  have  long  been 
ready. 

The  cong  of  birds  is  very  little  heard  during  this 
month.  The  persevering  lark  indeed  keeps  up  hi* 
music  in  the  skies,  but  the  great  proportion  of  our 
•inging-birds  retire  to  the  depth  of  woods  and  groves, 
and  arc  comparatively  silent.  Before  the  middle  of 
tlie  month,  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  before 
we  have  had  anything  like  an  approach  to  cold 
weather,  the  largest  of  the  awallow  tribe,  the  swift,  or 


long-wing,  suddenly' disappears,  thus  affording  tlu- 
earliest  indication  of  the  departure  of  suniiiier  itself. 
Kooks  too  begin  to  return  to  their  nest  trees,  and 
housc-swallows  and  martens  congregate  together  in 
flocks,  as  if  consulting  about  their  future  flight. 
Young  broods  of  goldfinches  are  still  seen,  and  the 
clear  voice  of  the  robin  is  heard  as  usual  in  the  quiet 
of  the  evening.  Swarms  of  winged  ants  are  occa- 
sionally observed,  so  that  the  whole  air  about  us  is 
speckled  with  these  little  emigrants.  Glow-worms 
may  also  be  observed  in  abundance  during  this 
month,  acting  as  the  planets  of  the  rural  scene. 
This  insect  will  not  bear  inspection  when  its  lustre  is 
lost  by  the  light  of  day,  nor  will  the  luminous  insects 
of  other  countries  excite  any  admiration  as  they  are 
seen  in  the  collections  of  the  naturalist.  The  beauty 
consists  in  the  phosphorescent  light  alone,  and  some 
of  the  foreign  insects  carry  it  in  a  sort  of  snout, 
which,  when  unilluminated  is  almost  ugly  in  its 
appearance.  Some  of  the  later  butterflies  now  conic 
out,  and  flies  and  moths  seem  more  than  ever  to 
abound.  The  goat-sucker,  or  fern-owl,  utters  its 
jarring  note,  and  flies  about  oak-trees,  after  sunset, 
in  pursuit  of  moths.  That  tormenting  insect,  the 
gad-fly,  now  irritates  horses  and  cattle  by  its  per- 
severing attacks,  and  causes  them  to  perform  those 
strange  freaks  and  curvetings  which  are  often 
mistaken  for  the  expressions  of  their  pleasure. 

The  operations  of  the  gardener  during  this  month 
include,  among  other  employments,  the  protection  of 
wall-fruit  by  nets  &c. ;  the  removal  or  regulation  of 
summer  shoots  in  vine,  peach,  and  nectarine-trees  ; 
the  sowing  for  winter  crops  of  spinach,  cabbage, 
onions,  lettuce,  cauliflower;  sowing  seeds  of  bulbous 
plants  in  the  flower-garden, — tulips,  hyacinths,  crown- 
imperials ;  planting  autumnal-flowering  bulbs  and 
herbaceous  plants,  and  the  removal  of  decaying 
flower-stalks.  Sec.  Mignionette  intended  to  flower  in 
the  winter  should  now  be  planted  in  pots,  and 
frequently  watered.  As  this  is  generally  the  driest 
month  of  the  year,  considerable  labour  is  required 
to  keep  the  garden  well  watered.  The  soil  is  dry 
and  parched  to  a  considerable  depth;  the  paths 
cleave  asunder;  the  vegetation  on  lawns  and  pastures 
becomes  dried  up,  and  everything  testifies  to  the 
unmitigated  strength  of  the  sun's  rays.  Thrice  happy 
he  who  can  escape  the  noontide  fervour  amid  the 
poetry  of  the  woods  and  glades. 

To    TRANaUII.I.ITV. 

Art  thou  reposing  near  thy  native  brooks, 
Ur  in  sonic  linuut  l>olovod,  mid  forest  shades. 
Or  wliifl]>cring  poet's  themes  in  fa%-ourite  gladss, 

Thou  of  the  peaceful  mien .'  who  in  tlio  nooks, 

Which  Nature  calls  her  own,  4ost  love  to  dwell ; 
To  hear  (KoIi.'Ui  notes  which  zephyrs  play 
Vpun  their  leafy  hriri)s ;  while  Freedom's  lay, 

Or  Love's  soft  melody,  which  young  birds  tell, 

Echo,  in  half-notes  on  her  mimic  shell, 

ilcpcats  to  thee;  and  many  a  distant  flood 

Joins  in  the  concert,  with  it,i  ileei)-voiccd  swell, 
Inspiring  |>cacc,  tho  mind's  beatitude  : 

AVhile  lioppincss,  to  ihcc  so  truly  dear, 

The  mien  of  sadness  wears,  but  never  knows  a  tsar. 


It  i«  an  instinct  in  our  nature  to  follow  the  tract  pointed 
out  by  a  few  leaders;  wo  ore  gregarious  aiiiiuaU  in  a 
moral  an  well  as  a  physical  scmic,  and  we  are  addicted  to 
routine,  because  it  is  always  easier  to  follow  the  upliiiuns  of 
others,  than  to  reason  andjudge  fur  themselves. — Dk.  I'aims. 
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thou  fly  T 
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And  Irap  nol  on  in  vain  alTiighl, 
No  CI iicl  few  {•*  I)  re. 

1  wo-.ilil  but  p-iu«e  nwlille  to  view 
■.">v  dappl.-d  r    r     ■  i  hue, 

TliY  rapid  I)  > 
And  •*«  how  «,  -ran  slide 

Aloni;  the  ned^..  ciuinad  streamlet's  side, 

I  hen  journey  on  my  way. 

After  th  •  drscent  of  those  warm  showers  which 
friqueiitly  ■  fresh  the  vnnh  in  the  moiilh  of  July, 
a  very  sin,M  lar  phenomenon  is  often  ohserveil  hy 
those  who  mrsue  their  way  through  meadows  and 
Vol.  XVn. 


lanes  soon  after  the  rain  has  ceased.  MyriaJs  of 
youni;  frogs  are  to  he  seen  leapins;  about  in  all 
directions ;  their  appearance  is  so  sudden  and  un- 
expected that  it  would  almost  seem  Ih^t  they  had 
dropped  from  the  clouds;  while  their  very  small 
size  convinces  the  observer  that  they  have  but 
recently  emenjed  from  the  tadpole  state.  This  re- 
markable sight  has  piven  rise  to  the  eoiiimon  su|)er- 
stition  that  frogs  do  indeed  fall  in  showers  from  the 
clouds;  and  we  find  the  extravagant  idea  iiiaintained 
by  some  theorists,  who  aHinn  that  the  action  of  a 
violent  wind  is  sufficient  to  elevate  the  iipuwii  of  (r<>es 
and  the  eggs  of  snails  to  the  regions  of  the  air,  whence 
the  creature  in   its   perfected   state  is  again  returned 
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to  •'—  -^'th  in  the  manner  above  nienli(nu<l.     The 
ill  y  of  this,  on  account  of  the  •pecifii-  |;rBvity 

ut  tiir  <'^;^s  and  spawn,  is  entirely  overlooked  by  thoic 
who  entertain  the  absurd  opinion. 

Frogii  are  placed  by  naturalists  in  the  lowest  rank 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  that,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  their  aquatic  habiU>,  which  in  some  mea- 
aure  assimilate  them  with  fishes,  as  on  account  of 
their  structure,  which  differs  in  some  respects  from 
that  of  all  other  animals.  The  classification  of  all 
animals  into  »uch  as  breathe  the  free  air,  and  such 
as  breathe  through  the  medium  of  water,  does  not 
hold  good  with  respect  to  the  order  of  reptiles  to 
which  frogs  belong.  In  the  case  of  all  other  animals, 
each  has  its  proper  element  to  which  it  especially 
belongs,  and  out  of  which  it  cannot  exist  for  any  con- 
siderable time.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  air 
find  their  appropriate  food  in  the  water,  and  some  of 
the  water  animals  pass  a  portion  of  their  time  in  the 
air,  hut  the  degree  in  which  they  are  able  to  do  this, 
though  different  in  different  species,  has  yet  its 
limits,  and  the  animal,  whether  in  its  embryo  state, 
or  arrived  ut  maturity,  cannot  be  exposed  to  the 
wrong  clement,  beyond  a  certain  period  of  time,  with- 
out the  extinction  of  the  vital  principle  within  it. 
The  eggs  of  aquatic  reptiles  in  general  are,  therefore, 
placed  where  they  may  be  hatched  in  their  proper 
element,  the  air  : — they  are  deposited  in  holes  in  the 
■and,  fic,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  water,  and  there 
left  to  be  developed  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays. 
But  with  the  common  frog,  and  other  reptiles  of  the 
order  we  are  now  speaking  of,  the  case  is  very  differ- 
ent. The  spawn  of  these  animals,  which  consists  of  a 
large  heap,  or  clustered  mass  of  transparent  eggs,  in 
each  of  which  the  round  black  globule  of  the  embryo 
may  be  seen,  i<  deposited  in  pools  and  ditches  where 
the  water  is  shallow,  and  where  the  full  influence  of 
the  sun  and  atmosphere  may  be  felt  to  the  bottom. 
There  the  eggs  float  on  the  water,  having  one  side 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  thus  they  abide  the  vicisi>itudes 
of  the  seasons,  without  any  shelter  from  inclement 
weather.  At  one  time  they  are  frozen  into  a  solid 
mass,  at  another  they  arc  pelted  with  heavy  rain, 
apparently  without  receiving  the  least  injury.  The 
same  pool  which  has  perhaps  remained  frozen  for  a 
considerable  time,  long  enough  we  should  have 
thought  to  destroy  effectually  the  living  principle  of 
the  spawn,  i*  yet,  on  the  return  of  summer,  swarming 
with  tadpoles,  or  frogs  in  the  first  stages  of  their 
existence.  No  other  vertebrated  animals,  save  those 
of  this  family,  arc  found  to  leave  their  eggs  wholly 
tinprotected,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather, 
nor  are  any  other  animals  possessed  like  them  of 
what  may  be  termed  a  double  life.  In  the  case  of 
the  common  frog  it  is  perhaps  more  correct  to  say, 
that  it  has  two  lives  in  succession  ;  but  in  that  of 
some  others  of  this  family,  where  the  breathing  pro- 
cesses are  retained  in  both  kinds,  i.e.,  where  the  ani- 
mal is  qualified  to  pass  at  pleasure  its  whole  life  in 
the  Water,  or  its  whole  life  in  the  air,  the  creature 
U  distinct  from  all  others,  and  merits  the  term  am- 
pkibiout,  to  its  fullest  extent.  Indeed  this  term  is 
not  strictly  true  in  its  application  to  any  other  ani- 
mals than  the  several  species  of  frogs  just  referred  to. 

Most  of  our  readers  munt  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  form  of  the  tadpole.  The  disproportiDnate  size 
of  the  head,  and  the  length  of  the  Uil,  in  this  little 
ereatiire,  give  it  a  very  curious  appearance.  The 
bead  is  fiiniished  with  jaws,  or  mandibles,  which  are 
employed  in  nibbling  animal  or  vegeUble  matters. 
These  mandibles  are  furnished  with  extremely  minute 
teeth,  or  denticulations,  with  which  they  may  be  even 
beard  to  cnaw  the  edges  of  the  leaves  on  which  they 


feed.  The  tadpole  is  also  furnished  with  •  small 
kind  of  tubular  sphincter  or  sucker,  beneath  the 
lower  jaw,  by  means  of  which  it  hangs  at  pleasure  to 
the  under  surface  of  aquatic  plants,  &c.  The  tail  is 
the  only  organ  of  motion,  itiid  in  order  to  make  any 
progress  in  the  water  the  tadpole  is  obliged  to  exert 
it  with  great  velocity.  While  in  this  state,  the  animal 
breathes  water  only,  being  incapable  of  existence  in 
the  air. 

The  vast  numbers  of  these  creatures  brought  out 
by  the  warmth  of  a  July  !^uii,  might  seem  at  first 
sight  unnecessary  and  tinaccountuble ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  tadpoles  perform  an  iinportuut 
part  in  purifying  the  ponds  and  ditches  where  they 
abound  from  such  substances,  animal  as  well  as 
vegetable,  as  would  otherwise  accumulate,  become 
putrid,  and  corrupt  the  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity. 
While  they  are  thus  acting  their  part  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  their  own  numbers  become  reduced  to  the 
necessary  limits,  by  the  attacks  of  different  aquatic 
birds  frequenting  the  ponds  and  marshes,  dabbling  in 
the  shallow  pools,  and  gaining  part  of  their  subsistence 
from  the  small  fishes,  tadpoles,  &c.,  abounding  there. 

When  the  appointed  time  arrives  for  the  change  of 
the  tadpole  from  being  a  breather  of  water  to 
becoming  a  breather  of  air,  the  new  members  which 
it  requires  are  gradually  added,  and  the  old  ones 
shed,  or  absorbed.  At  this  time  tadpoles  may  be 
seen  with  feet  partially  developed,  while  yet  the  swim- 
ming tail  adheres,  and  thus  the  imperfect  animal  has 
a  strange  and  ambiguous  appearance,  partaking  of  the 
lorm  of  the  frog  and  lizard.  The  tail  however  soon 
begins  to  decrease,  at  first  gradually,  and  at  length 
so  rapidly  as  to  become  quite  obliterated  in  a  day  or 
two.  The  celebrated  Lord  Bacon  displays  an  un- 
accountable degree  of  ignorance  as  to  the  formation 
of  the  frog,  and  its  gradual  progress  from  the  tad- 
pole state,  to  that  of  the  complete  animal.  In  his 
Natural  History  he  mentions  as  a  peculiar  and  ex- 
traordinary circumstance,  that  young  frogs  and  toads 
have  sometimes  been  observed  with  tails,  and  that  the 
years  in  which  such  phenomena  have  been  remarked, 
have  proved  more  than  commonly  pestilential  and 
unhealthy ;  from  whence  he  draws  the  conclusion, 
that  the  appearance  of  such  tailed  animals  "  argueth 
a  great  disposition  to  putrefaction  in  the  soile  and 
aire."  When  the  lungs  of  the  tadpole  are  fully 
developed,  the  character  of  the  land  animal  predomi- 
nates. During  the  tadpole  state  the  system  of  cir- 
culation had  been  that  of  a  fish.  The  heart  had  but 
one  auricle  and  one  ventricle ;  it  was  merely  a 
branchial  heart,  sending  the  blood  to  the  gills  by  its 
contractions.  The  systematic  circulation  was  per- 
formed by  the  arteries  alone,  and  had  little  force  or 
velocity,  and  consequently  little  heat.  But  when  the 
gills  disappeared,  the  arterial  branches  by  which  the 
blood  was  conveyed  to  them  also  became  absorbed, 
onlytwo  remaining  which  weredirected  tothetwolungs. 
A  portion  of  the  blood  which  the  heart  propels  is 
carried  to  the  lungs,  while  the  remainder  is  em- 
ployed in  the  systematic  circulation,  without  being 
acted  on  by  air.  As  the  action  of  the  air  on  the 
blood  appears  to  be  the  grand  source  of  energy  to  the 
system  of  the  whole  animal,  it  is  natural  that  frogs, 
in  whom  the  portion  of  blood  subjected  to  its  influence 
is  very  small,  should  be  the  cold,  enduring  creatures 
that  we  find  them  to  be.  The  slowness  of  circulation 
in  these  animals,  with  the  transparency  of  their  skins, 
has  rendered  it  possible  to  make  some  very  interesting 
observations  on  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the 
arteries  to  the  veins.  By  means  of  a  microscope  of 
high  power,  this  delicate  process  may  be  seen  tin 
the  integument  which  covers  the  web  of  a  frog  - 
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Arteriei  and  veins  have  no  Communication  with  each 
other  at  tlicir  remote  uxtrumitiot,  except  by  means 
of  tlioHC  capilluriei,  which  are  lo  iimall  as  to  be  in- 
visible to  the  nukcil  eye)  hence  the  interest  which  is 
attactied  to  the  observation  in  question.  I 

The  frog  is  not  in  possession  of  the  same  sort  of 
apparatus  for  working  the  lungs  as  other  animals. 
It  lias  neither  ribs  nor  breast-bime,  and  therefore  the 
tlxirux  does  not  act  in  breathing;  it  receives  air 
through  the  nostrils,  but  an  cHort  is  required  to  send 
tlie  uir  into  the  lungs.  This  is  performed  by  means 
of  the  tongue,  which  is  first  raised  to  close  the  nos- 
trils, and  then  turned  grudiiully  backwards  so  as  to 
force  the  uir  all  ciintuiiicd  in  the  mouth  to  the  cells 
of  the  lungs.  This  constitutes  one  respiration,  and 
as  the  tongue  is  removed,  the  uir  again  enters  the 
nostrils,  while  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  contract 
and  expel  the  air  which  has  performed  its  ollice. 
Tims  the  frog  respires  without  any  assistance  from 
tlio  mouth ;  indeed  if  the  mouth  were  kept  forcibly 
open,  respiration  could  no  longer  proceed,  and  the 
auimul  would  as  certainly  die  of  suffocation,  as  would 
the  higher  animals  if  the  mouth  and  nostrils  were 
kept  shut. 

The  muscular  power  of  the  frog  is  made  evident 
to  us  by  the  prodigious  leaps  which  it  is  able  to 
make.  These  leaps  sometimes  raise  it  in  the  air 
to  twenty  times  its  own  height,  and  convey  it,  at  one 
bound,  over  a  space  fifty  times  the  length  of  its  own 
body.  The  mechanism  which  gives  such  power  to 
^^ils  lower  Iiinbs  ul.><o  cuustitutes  the  frog  an  excellent 
^^^■Rrimmer,  and  in  this  situation  the  action  of  the  limbs 
^^■ars  a  remarkable  similarity  to  that  of  roan  when  so 
^^^kployed. 

^^^*  The  skin  of  frogs  is  smooth,  without  scales,  hair, 
or  any  other  appendage,  and  by  means  of  its  pores  it 
absorbs  and  evaporates  fluids  very  rapidly.  By  this 
means  it  is  supposed  that  the  air  coutuined  in  water 
is  made  subservient  to  the  respiration  of  the  animal. 
Dr.  Townson  found  that  a  frog  will  sometimes  absorb 
in  half  nn  hour  half  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  in 
a  few  hours  nearly  its  entire  weight.  When  the  ani- 
iiiul  so  filled  wus  placed  in  a  dry,  warm  situation,  it 
gave  off  this  fluid  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had  accumu- 
lated it.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  frog  tribe  never 
drink,  but  are  supplied  by  the  process  of  absorption. 
When  kept  in  a  comparatively  dry  situation,  frogs 
become  thin  and  meagre,  but  their  plumpness  is 
quickly  restored  when  they  have  the  power  of  re- 
newing their  supply  of  moisture. 

These  harmless  creatures  subsist  on  insects,  larva;, 
&e..  and  are  therefore  beneficial  in  gardens.  For  the 
readier  obtaining  of  their  prey,  the  structure  of  the 
i^^pngue  in  these  animals  is  extremely  well  calculated, 
^^^■eiug  so  situated,  that  the  root  is  attached  to  the  fore 
^^Hkther  than  the  hind  part  of  the  mouth ;  and  when  at 
l^^est,  lies  backwards,  as  if  the  animal  were  swallowing 
the  tip.  By  this  means,  the  creature  is  enabled  to 
throw  it  out  to  some  distance  from  the  mouth,  which 
is  done  with  great  celerity,  and  the  prey  is  secured 
and  swallowed  with  an  instantaneous  motion,  so  quick 
that  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow  it.  They  doze  out 
the  cold  season  in  holes  of  the  earth,  or  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water.     They  are   not   in   the  least  degree  in- 

Ijurious  to  man ;  they  have  no  weapons  cither  of  of- 
fence or  defence ;  and  though  their  croakings  are  by 
po  means  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and  their  forms  are  not 
Ituch  as  we  can  call  beautiful,  yet  the  peculiarity  of 
their  structure,  and  the  use  they  are  of,  both  in  the 
tadpole  state  and  in  their  after  form,  must  render 
them  interesting  to  the  naturalist,  and  worthy  his 
especial  notice.  The  wood-cut  at  the  head  of  this 
article  reureseuts  the  animal  in  all  its  appearances. 


from  the  spawn  to  the  complete  fro|{.  Th«  Un(**t 
figure   r  a  Irog   of  about  four  year*  old,  in 

the   act   '  .ng  its   prey.     A  frog  of  five  or  aix 

years  old  is  considerably  larger  than  ttie  animal  here 
represented.  At  the  age  of  five  or  six,  it  may  be  inid 
to  have  attained  its  full  kize,  and  it  is  supjaiscd  to 
live  at  least  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 


I'LYMOUTII  AND  DEVONPORT. 
II. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third  that  a 
Royal  Dock  was  <  I  at  Plymouth,  or   rather 

in  the  parish  of  St^  irell,  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  Plymouth,  and  it  is  from  this  period  that  we  may 
date  the  rise  of  the  town  now  called  Devon|>ort. 
The  various  buildings  in  and  near  this  town  belong- 
ing to  the  Royal  Navy  have  been  in  a  progressive 
state  of  improvement  from  the  time  of  William  the 
Third  to  the  present  day. 

The  Dockyard  at  Devonport  is  situated  mi  the 
eastern  hank  of  the  Ilamoaze,  or  harbour,  and  is 
separiiied  from  the  town  by  a  lofty  wall  :  it  includes 
an  extent  of  seventy  acres  of  ground.  On  enter- 
ing the  gates,  the  first  building  seen  is  the  Warden's 
house,  and  near  this  is  the  Dockyard  Chapel :  the 
latter  was  built  by  government  for  the  use  of  those 
living  in  the  yard,  hut  it  is  also  open  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Devonport:  the  chaplain  receives,  in  addition 
to  a  stipend  from  government,  twopence  per  month 
from  the  pay  of  each  of  the  officers  and  seamen 
belonging  to  ships  laid  up  in  ordinary.  Near  the 
chapel  are  the  Military  Guard  House,  the  Navy  Pay 
OHice,  the  Surgery,  and  a  large  reservoir.  The 
new  North  Dock,  constructed  in  1789,  is  two  hundred 
and  forty  feet  long,  eighty-five  broad,  and  twenty- 
nine  deep,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  England : 
ships  are  occasionally  taken  into  this  dock  with 
their  masts  and  rigging  complete.  Near  this  is  a 
smithery,  a  stupendous  building,  two  hundred  and 
ten  feet  square,  containing  forty-eight  forges.  Several 
hundred  anchors,  some  weighing  five  tons  each,  are 
sometimes  to  be  s^^cn  piled  up  on  the  wharf  in  front  of 
this  building.  Near  the  smithery  are  the  plumber's, 
bricklayer's,  and  stone-mason's  shops. 

There  are  various  other  docks  t>esidea  that  one 
of  which  we  have  spoken:  one  is  called  the  North 
Dock  J  another  the  Double  Dock ;  and  a  third  is  the 
dock  constructed  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third, 
and  now  used  principally  for  repairing  frigates. 
Near  the  last-mentioned  dock  is  the  basin  constructed 
at  the  same  time:  it  is  a  large  excavation,  commu- 
nicating with  the  harbour  by  means  of  an  opening 
about  seventy  feet  wide  :  it  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  and 
contains  the  boats  and  launches  belonging  to  the 
yurd.  Near  this  basin  is  a  kiln,  for  steaming  such 
planks  as  are  required  to  assume  a  curved  form, 
saw- pits,  and  pump-houses,  containing  machinery 
for  drawing  the  water  from  the  docks. 

The  Rigging-house  is  a  splendid  building,  fonr 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  three  stories 
high:  it  forms  one  side  of  a  quadrangle,  the  area  of 
which  is  entirely  composed  of  stone  and  iron,  and  is 
called  the  "combustible  storehouse."  'Vessels  used 
formerly  to  be  built  in  the  open  air;  but  they  are 
now  built  in  spots  covered  with  immense  roofs. 
Near  these  building  places,  or  "slips,"  as  they  are 
called,  is  the  Mast  Pond,  which  is  a  large  piece  of 
water,  enclosed  from  the  harbour  by  a  strong  wall, 
ten  feet  thick,  paved  at  the  top  with  granite:  in 
this  pond  or  basin  masts  and  spars  are  deposited, 
in    order    to  prevent    them    from   being    injured   bjr 

exposure  to  the  sun. 
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Tbe  Kupe-hontM  arc  buildiugn  uit  the  «ainr 
magnificcut  scale  as  the  other  parts  of  the  cstabhKh- 
meut :  they  r»iisi«t  of  two  liroestonr  buihiiiigs,  twelve 
hundred  feet  Umg.  parallel  tu  each  other,  and  two 
Ktories  hif(h.  Cublet  are  made  here  one  hundred 
fathoms  iu  length,  and  nieastinnf;  twenty-five  inches 
in  circumference:  a  cable  of  this  Mze  weighs  upwards 
of  1 1 G  cwt.  and  costs  about  four  hundred  pounds. 

Among  other  objects  worthy  of  notice  are, — a 
Mould  Loft,  iu  which  are  deposited  and  prepared 
moulds  or  plans  of  ships  intended  to  be  built ;  the 
Cumber,  a  cunal  sixty  feet  wide,  stretching  far  up 
into  the  interior  of  the  yard — the  stores  intended  to 
be  used  iu  the  yard,  are  here  unloaded  from  vessels 
bjr  means  of  immense  cranes;  a  (iraving  Slip,  a 
place  in  which  the  copper  sheathing  of  small  vessels 
is  cleaned;  a  de(H>t  for  rigging  and  sails;  two 
large  oblong  edifices,  separated  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
and  standing  in  front  uf  the  four  southern  docks: 
these  buildings  are  devoted  to  olliccs,  and  artificer's 
workshops. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  Dockyard.  In 
an  excellent  Guide  to  Plymouth  and  Drro/iport,  written 
by  a  son  uf  the  poet  Carrington,  on:  the  foUowing 
remarks : — 

A  person  unaequainte<l  with  the  econoniy  of  our  dock- 
yards, and  particularly  with  that  of  I'lyinuuth,  is  apt  to 
assneiate  the  ideas  of  bustle — of  deafeninf;  cluinour^-of 
confused  niatses  of  wood,  iron.  &c.,— of  workmen  eternally 
joitiiiig  and  ihwariiiiK  each  other — of  walls  and  buildings 
blaekeiiel  with  sulphurous  vapours — of  pitch,  tar,  varnish, 
paint,  chips,  shavings,  dirt,  everywhere  offending  the  eye, 
and  almost  debarring  access  to  vessels  in  the  docks.  He 
is,  on  eiiterini;  the  Plymouth  dockyard,  pleasantly  un- 
deceived. At  first  he  dues  not  see  even  the  ships  in  dock, 
nor  the  storehouses,  and,  unless  some  extraordinary  0|)era- 
tion,  such  as  that  of  raising  a  vessel,  is  going  on,  he  docs 
not  eten  hear,  or  scarcelv  hears,  the  sound  of  a  hammer. 
The  hroad  avenue  from  tiie  dockyard  gates  has  not  a  chip 
on  its  surface — it  is  as  clean  as  the  indefatigable  broom 
can  make  it.  There,  with  an  aspect  of  simple  grandeur, 
rises  the  dockyard  cba|>cl:  the  guard-house  is  near  it,  with 
the  sentinel  slowly  pacing  in  front;  a  few  passengers, 
perhaps  officers  of  tlie  navy  or  of  the  establishment,  or 
haply  a  parly  permitted  to  view  the  yard,  are  passing  near 
it.  An  air  of  serenity,  of  order,  of  cleanliness,  pervades  the 
whole  spot.  It  is  not  till  the  stranger  or  visitor  has  passed 
"the  Row"  (the  houses  in  which  the  principal  olficers 
reside,)  and  has  descended  one  or  two  (lights  of  steps  that 
lead  to  the  area  where  the  docks  are  cxcivatcd,  and  where 
the  sheds,  storehouses.  &c.,  are  erected,  that  he  is  sensible 
of  the  presence  of  builuess.  But  here  a  thousand  acts 
are  going  on— the  most  remarkable  operations  are  pcrform- 
iog; — the  eye  of  skill, — the  nrra  of  industry — all  thot 
consummate  ingenuity  and  undaunted  lalraur  can  produce, 
are  there; — the  mighty  machine  before  us  is  the  scene  of 
the  most  complicated  duties — yet  there  is  no  confusion: — 
every  one  is  at  his  post,  and  the  s|icctator  is  compelled  to 
admire  the  arrangements  which  have  produced  such 
important  results. 

Besides  the  numerous  buildings  forming  collectively 
the  Dockyard,  there  arc  other  Government  cstublish- 
ments  in  and  near  Devonport.  One  of  these  is  the 
Gunwharf,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Dockyard,  and 
built  more  than  a  century  ago.  This  wharf  encloses 
nearly  five  acres  of  ground,  and  consists  principally 
of  storehouses.  The  principal  buildings  are  Uo 
spacious  storehouses,  three  stories  high,  in  which  arc 
deposited  an  immense  number  of  muskets,  pistolf, 
cutlasses,  and  other  wcapcms,  ranged  along  the  walls. 
There  are   also    s         '  ,    of   powder,    shot,    gun- 

carriages,  &c.    Tl,  iwein  the  building  is  occu- 

pied by  piKs  of  caiiiiwii  .mil  pyramids  of  cuniiDn-shot. 

Near  a  suburb,  called  MoriceTnwn,  is  the  Keyhain 
Powder  Magazine,  the  principal  depAt  for  gunpowder 
for  the  supply  ol  the  ships,  garris<in,  &c.  The  Maga- 
zine coiuists  of  ■cveral  detached  edifices,  surrounded 


by  a  high  wall,  and  guarded  with  the  utmost  care 
from  explosions,  (>cc  Some  years  back,  in  addition 
to  this  magazine,  five  liue-of-battle  ships  were  fitted 
up  us  floating  magazines,  and  kept  supplied  with 
forty  thousand  barrels  «f  powder,  and  several  milliou 
ball-cartridges,  besides  other  aiiiiniiiiition. 

In  iiniiiediute  correspondence  with  the  Magazine 
is  the  Laboratory,  a  cidlection  of  workshops,  composed 
of  about  twenty  deta..'hed  buildings,  surrounded  hy  a 
lofty  wall.  Tlie.se  workshops  are  occupied  by  smiths, 
harness-makers,  and  other  artificers,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  making  ball-carti'idges  for  troops  and  field- 
pieces,  and  in  various  other  duties  connected  with 
the  fitting  out  of  a  military  expedition.  In  relatitm 
to  these  powder  magazines  or  depAt.s,  the  following 
circumstance  has  been  narrated : — Un  the  2r)th 
of  June,  1810,  at  two  o'clock,  a.m.,  twelve  French 
prisoners  escaped  from  the  Genereux  prison-ship, 
in  Ilamoaze,  and  making  themselves  masters  of 
the  Union  powder-hoy,  which  was  lying  about  eighty 
yards  from  the  magazine  pier-head,  got  under  way 
for  France.  She  was  laden  with  about  three  hun- 
dred barrels  of  powder,  belonging  to  His  Majesty's 
ship  Defiance.  'I he  Frenchmen  nvcr|)owered  the 
wutchmau,  named  Gill,  and  conveyed  him  to  France, 
where  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  till  the  peace. 
Although  some  of  the  sentinels  and  watchmen  saw 
the  Union  proceed  down  the  harbour,  they  had  not 
the  least  suspicion,  until  five  o'clock,  of  lier  being 
navigated  by  any  but  her  own  crew.  A  report  of  the 
circumstance  was  communicated  to  the  ollicers  at 
Keyham  Point,  who  suspected  the  real  state  of  the 
transaction,  and  immediately  reported  the  affair  to 
Admiral  Young  (then  Port  Admiral,)  who  despatched 
cruizers  in  pursuit  without  success,  as  they  stretched 
off  mid-chuniiel,  while  the  sloop  shaped  her  course 
close  alongshore  till  night,  when  she  bore  away,  and 
safely  reached  Morluix,  in  France. 

The  Military  Hospital  is  situated  near  Stoke 
Church,  and  contains  accommodation  for  five  hundred 
patients.  This  noble  edifice  is  built  of  grey  marble, 
and  comprises  four  large  square  buildiugs,  similar  in 
size  and  form,  and  connected  by  a  piazza  of  forty- 
one  arches,  supporting  a  terrace  in  front  of  the  ward 
wiadows  for  the  use  of  convalescents.  There  is  a 
commodious  landing  place  on  the  bank  of  Stonehouse 
Creek,  at  which  patients  from  transports  and  the 
distaut  parts  of  the  garrison  are  disembarked. 

The  Royal  Marine  Barracks  at  Stonehouse  are  a 
handsome  range  of  buildings,  forming  a  rectangle,  in 
the  midst  uf  which  is  a  spacious  parade.  On  the 
south  side  are  two  entrance-gates  and  a  guard -house. 
These  bariacks  arc  calculated  to  contain  about  a 
thousand  men.  The  mess  a])artiiieiits  are  comiiio- 
ilious  and  well  fitted  up.  At  a  short  distance  Irom 
these  Barracks  are  the  Long  Room  Barracks.  These 
consist  of  several  insulated  buildings,  chiefly  of  wood, 
which  will  hold  about  nine  hundred  men. 

The  Doikyard  possesses  a  diving-bell,  which  has 
been  much  used  in  the  various  submarine  excavaticma 
carried  on  iu  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  made  of  cast- 
iron,  and  weighs  about  forty-two  hundredweight. 
It  is  six  feet  long,  four  feet  broad,  and  five  high;  and 
has  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  ciiliic  feet. 
To  admit  light  to  the  interior,  it  is  provided  witli 
twelve  convex  lenses  inserted  in  the  top,  each  eighi 
inches  in  diameter.  When  the  bell  is  sunk  in  ilrar 
water,  even  to  a  considerable  depth,  the  light  ailiiiiiieu 
through  the  lenses  is  sullicient  to  enable  the  diver  to 
read  the  smallest  print.  An  air  hole  is  made  at  the 
top,  and  from  thence  a  leathern  \uy>^i:  leads  to  the 
vessel  or  barge  above.  An  air-pump  on  board  the 
vessel  forcei  down  a  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  bell : 
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this  air  is  admitted  to  the  bell  by  a  peculiar  kind  of 

valvir*. 

One   of  the  most  magnificrnt  of  the  Government 
hiiililiiiijs  in  the  New  ViiliiuUinn  Ollice,  receutly  erected 

III  llie  tiingue  of  luiid  culled  Devd  »  I'oiiit.  Thin  ex- 
tnsivc  range  comprinea  the  loiiR  »torehou»e, — the 
trwiiig  eHtubliiihineiit, — the  mill  and  bukeboitxe, — 
le  bluughterhouse,  &e, — the  Melville  storehoune, — 
|e  cooperage, — and  the  private  dwe Iliug-houMes  uf 
^  oflicerD,  superintendent,  &c.  The  pur|M)iie  uf 
II  these  biiildingN  may  be  partially  guested  from 
their  iiuineH  :  everything  thuf.  has  reference  to  the 
food  and  drink  of  the  seuincn,  employed  in  the 
ships  fitted  out  at  I'lyiiiouth  and  Uevonport,  comes 
uiiiler  the  cognizance  of  the  oDicerH  of  tluM  estub- 
lishinent.  The  long  storehouse  coiituiiis  a  sub- 
stuiitiul  range  of  buildings,  of  plain  arcliitecture,  three 
stones  ill  height,  with  a  (|ui>y  in  front,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long,  and  filty  feet  broad.  The  brewing 
establishment  forms  tliree  sides  of  a  «(|Uare,  measuring 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  two  hundred,  and  has 
a  granite  arcade,  of  five  ari'hes  in  width  and  two 
in  depth,  in  the  central  part  of  the  front  facing  the 
water.  The  mill  and  baking  establishment  form  a 
perfect  square,  the  water  front  anil  flank  of  which 
correspond  with  those  of  the  brewhousc.  The 
Melville  storehouse  is  also  a  perfect  square.  The 
cooperage  and  the  slaughterhouses  are  on  the  same 
large  and  extensive  scale  as  the  other  buildings. 
Many  of  these  buildings  are  roofed  with  iron,  and 
the  lateral  inclinations  with  slate. 

The   entire  premises  of  the  Victualling  Yard  com- 
ae an  extent  of  thirteen   acres :  the  site   was   pre- 
ed  in  a  singular   manner :   seven  acres   of  ground 
re  excavated,  and  the  materials  thus  produced  from 
the   excavation   were   thrown   into   the  sea,  by  which 
the  other  six  acres  were,  as   it  were,  stolen  from  the 
sea.     The  mass  of  hard  limestone  rock  thus  cut  from 

•  Sm  also  Saturday Uagatinf,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  95,  145,  199. 
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one  part  of  the  aile,  and  «"mploy<*d  to  f->rm  the  other 
part,  amounted  to  the  '  lO 

ton*.     There  are  thre--  i- 

iiigs,  the    principal  of   wIhlii   ism    n. 
the  whole  formed  of  granite.     As  pun  nv 

may  be  almost  said  to  be  built  on  the  sea.  it  was 
neees»ary  to  erect  a  strong  sea  wall  Ix-tweeii  the  quay 
and  the  sea.  Thia  quay  is  l.^UU  feet  lung.  The 
doors,  window-frames,  internal  culuinus,  girders, 
lintels,  Ktc,  are  of  cast-iron. 

Another  building  at  Stonehouse  it  the  Royal  Naval 
Hospital,  opened  in  the  year  1 7(J'J  for  the  reccptiaa 
of  sick  and  wounded  seamen  and  marinen.  The 
Governor  is  a  i'ost-Captain  in  the  Navy.  The  hospi' 
tal  stands  on  a  pleasant  ascent,  rising  from  Stone- 
house  Creek.  The  area  of  the  whole  is  about  twenty- 
four  acres,  thirteen  of  which  are  occupied  by  a  lawn 
where  the  convalescent  patients  may  take  exercise. 
The  hospital  consists  of  ten  buildings,  surrounding  aa 
extensive  quadrani;le,  each  budding  containing  six 
wards,  and  every  ward  capable  of  receiving  sixteeo, 
or,  in  ca«es  of  emergency,  twenty  patients  :  to  that 
twelve  hundred  sick  men  can  be  received  here  at  once. 
In  order  to  prevent  as  much  us  possible  the  liabilitf 
of  infection  or  coiitngion  spreading  from  one  part  to 
another,  the  ten  buildings  are  entirely  separated  from 
one  another,  and  coinmunicatiuii  can  be  had  from 
one  to  another  only  by  means  of  a  piazza,  surrounding 
the  whole  building.  Besides  these  principal  buildings, 
there  are  a  chapel,  the  dispenser's  apartments,  a  dis- 
pensary, an  opeiating  room,  conking  rooms,  victual- 
ling rooms,  and  other  apartments.  Hot,  cold,  and 
shower-baths,  a  wash-house,  drying-ground.  &c,  are 
ut  a  short  distance  from  the  main  part  of  the  build- 
ing. In  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  present  century 
no  fewer  that  ■l8,-l;-<-  seamen  and  inariiies,  wounded 
or  ill,  were  received  into  this  admirable  establishment, 
a  great  proportion  of  whom  returned  cured  to  the 
service  as  effective  men. 
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THK     COMrLAINT    OT    THK     FOIIOET-MK-NOT, 
MMWUW  ma  rAiMs  and  pinaltim  or  roniLAiuTT. 

1W  Mwt  &ni  r*rt»i-m»-mt,  b<«utiful  fluwor, 
Half-wooed  and  half-otolea  I  brougbt  from  Imt  bowar, 
Bjr  (bo  bright  tvimt'%  brisk,  vkora  aho  nwUad  ao  low, 
liial  the  watar  o'ar  litem  and  u'vt  looflot  migUt  flow  : 
Aa  if,  like  Narciatu*,  ~  I 

To  gaae  on  her  own  (;  tidr. 

Half  inclinad,  half  rvlurliuit,  tlic  fluNv.  i  \-.A'-  i.liru 
Tothe&ieodalrftbfliiii.i  ill  tlir  .Irit  <.l.   t.   .li.- ),'rvw, 
And  a  fow  Hliiniii^  di  y  flung, 

Like  t<<ar»  of  r<yr«l  <  I  •; 

But  I  kiMiiil  them  awmjr.  oa  a  Iuvit  hod  Uuno, 
In  Joy  that  mjr  Cair  riT«r-b<«uty  I'd  won. 

And  thrn  twiAly  I  hi*d  to  my  lono  doak  nwar, 
LaM  my  flower  ahould  droop,  gn>w  dim,  and  decay; 
For  methouKht  I  onro  morv  would  iwurtray  tbv  suft  liuo 
Of  that  amoolh  vivid  ^rc<>n,  and  tlutt  di-licatu  blue : 
And  while  o  cr  the  svinljUuice  1  biluiitly  iK'nt, 
11/  ttit  sbt«r  sighed  forth  this  touckiiij;  lamuut :  — 
Alaal  it  b  a  weary  thing 

To  have  such  (pvat  renown ; 
Ten  thousand  bardg  my  praisoN  sing, 

Throu|;fa  city,  shire,  aud  town. 
Fr<<:  '  '  '  i:i  tliat  earn  (tencc  a  line, 

I  it  win  a  pound, 

Noi><   >....>»  >.it.'ir  poesy  will  shine, 

Till  it  my  praise  resound. 
And  Misses,  in  those  curious  book* 

Calli'd  '■  albums,"  nud  so  forth, 
Faint  n  blue  m;iri),'old,  whoso  looks 

Proclaim  her  none  of  earth  ; 
On  which  the  parson,  if  lie's  young. 

Or  doctor,  if  lie's  liaiidsome. 
Must  perpetrate  a  doleful  song  : 

Oh !  will  no  fairy  ransom 
liy  face  from  such  a  lil>el  \'ilc? 

And  clear  my  reputation. 
So  slurred  by  treachery  and  guile, 

From  such  an  imputation. 
As  that  1  set  the  twaddlers  on 

To  so  berhyme  and  saint  mo  I 
As  I'm  a  flower,  they  know  no  more 

Of  me, — tluui  those  who  {mint  me. 
The  human  beauties  of  the  loud. 

Must  sit  for  days  and  hours. 
To  let  the  painter's  mimic  liand 

Each  feature  scan ; — but  flowtrt 
They  think  may  just  be  drawn 

As  ignorance  may  like  them ; 
laeavea  snipt  and  shaped  like  j^uze  or  lawn, 

As  whim  or  fancy  strikes  tlicm. 
E'en  "botanisla"  mistake  my  form. 

That's  seen  by  brook  aud  fuuntain*. 
For  my  rough  cousin'st  who's  clad  warm. 

To  dwell  on  moor  and  mountain. 
But  this  I  d  iiardun,  if  the  bards' 

And  poetastars  chorus 
Wc- 1       '  .  —we'll  give  rewards 

'I  lore  bore  us. 

That  Mu;  I'll.  I  iiiiiililinK  (lown 

And  drowning  in  the  Uhiuo, 
F^t  set  the  jingle-raakers  on; 

And  then  that  book  of  thine, 
O  Ackerroann !  like  finger-post. 

Directed  nyiiiplia  to  me. 
And  e'er  sincu  then,  the  buxsiog  hoot 

Ilavo  dinned  iuceaaaat|y. 
O  ye  fair  tadiea  of  **n — nr~t. 

(Alihoogh  ya  are  oU-6«kioitad,) 
If  erer  in  yo«r  flights  yo  i^ms  •% 

List  to  our  ptayor  impiMioMd; 
Aad  fl^  uoUMr  viotiM  birf 

To  aerro  yow  saporfloiBl 
Vot  riaa— *lwo«U  do  is  was.  «r  ««o4 

Or  cMshiio  MtMriaL 
Give  it  a  naaw  IW  aioaiy  iMtidi 

Att  •■'■■-  ■-■wnaai. 
Alii  clan  of  X.  Y.  Z.*s 

^\  _  -:_  .  a  rhyming  on  iL — L.  A.  TwaMlxt. 

•  Mjosolii  palostn.  t  Mfototii  AlpcstHt 


VIOLETS. 


SpRiNO  flowers,  how  I  love  thtmi  flowers  that  come  only  in 
the  Sprliif;.  If  the  season  is  mild,  you  may  flml,  in  Novem- 
ber even,  a  tiray  wall-flower,  or  polynnihus  in  the  Kiinlen; 
or  a  weakly  primrose  in  the  luMl^e;  but  the  snow-drop  and 
crocus  in  the  iieut  border,  uiid  the  violet  on  the  sunny  bank : 
if  you  find  these,  it  mutt  be  SpriuK.  And  talkiiiK  of  violelK, 
here  wc  are,  in  tho  beautiful  lane  where  wo  tiiid  so  tnuiiy; 
wliitf  vi.jl.  1.  M,,„il»  niul  such  lttn;e  oiie>,  unil  so  sweet.  I 
>  iiiu  when  I  see  a  bunch  of  violets:  the 

(.;  .        ;  -nail-shells,  brown  und  yellow,  th.it  ttc 

picked  up  there,  and  the  sprays  of  blscklliorn,  leafless,  but 
studded  with  their  deliralo  blossoms;  all  is  present  to  my 
iMiod.  I.oiiK  years  after  this,  in  tho  crowded  market  of  the 
neiKhbouniiK  city,  I  would  seek  out  the  neat  farmers'  wives, 
who  came  from  our  village,  and  its  neighlj<iuiliuud;aiid  as  I 
purchased  their  sweet  viulets,  could  ulinusi  I'uiicy  I  knew  the 
very  lanes  where  thex  had  been  ({athercd.  How  pleasantly 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  on  its  busiest  day,  dues  the 
fanner's  wife  in  her  accustomed  place,  remind  you  of  coun- 
try scenes  !  There  she  standi,  w  ith  her  various  f;uods  nicely 
arranged;  the  fowls  so  white  aud  plump,  the  snowy  pail  with 
its  store  of  butter,  each  delicate  half-pound  wrapped  round 
with  the  cool  dock  leaf;  tho  ejiys,  the  creara-cheose,  the  large 
red  apples,  and  the  violets.  Who  will  buy  them?  A  penny 
a  bunch !  Surely  they  are  worth  it  for  the  memories  they 
briii(»  ;  besides,  us  the  inolher  pleasantly  observes,  "  It  i»  the 
children's  money."  In  the  gray  twilight,  along  the  quiet 
heili,'e.rows,  they  went  plucking  one  after  another,  till  the 
early  eveuini;  closed  in,  and  they  hastened  home  with  the 
treasure.  Who  will  buy  them?  Some  mother  piil 
w  ill  lake  a  bunch  of  tlicm  to  her  sick  child,  and  in  hei 
chamber  help  those  weak  hands  to  arrange  them  iii  luc 
(flass.  Somo  youuR  sempstress  will  come, — she  and  her 
companions  were  wondering  )eslerday  as  they  bent  over 
their  weary  work,  wondering  whether  the  violets  were  come ; 
and  she  is  planning  a  kind  surprise  by  taking  them  u 
bunch.  Hero  comes  a  smart  foolinan  ;  his  mistress  fancies 
some  violets,  and  she  will  place  them  on  her  elegant  chifl'o- 
nier,  in  the  opal  vase,  beside  tho  Indian  box,  and  amid  the 
gay  confusion  of  cut  glass,  and  embroidery. — Hecollections 
of  Childhood. 


TUK   BROMPTQN  STOCK. 

Wk  cannot  forbear  relating  the  laughable  and  licnelicial 
elTecl  the  sight  and  name  ol'this  (lower  hud  on  the  spirits 
of  un  ae<|uaintance,  with  whom  we  were  ninkinp;  a  tour  in 
Normandy,  in  the  first  summer  after  the  return  of  the  Hour- 
Son  family  to  the  throne  of  France.  He  had  been  induced 
to  join  a  small  party,  and  to  leave  his  home,  for  the  first 
time,  to  visit  the  opposite  coast;  but  so  truly  British  were 
his  habits,  that  nothing  could  please  or  satisfy  him.  Tiie 
soup  was  mea(;rc,  the  pottage  was  acid,  the  peas  were 
sweet,  the  wine  was  sour,  tho  cofl'eo  was  bitter,  the  girls 
wore  brown,  their  eyes  too  black,  their  caps  too  high, 
their  petticoats  too  short,  their  language  an  unintelligible 
jargon,  their  bouses  old,  their  inns  dirty,  the  country  too 
0|>cn,  the  roads  too  straight:  in  short,  he  saw  everything 
with  such  discontented  eyes  as  to  render  the  party  uncom- 
fortable, until  good  fortune  led  us  to  a  rustic  inn,  where  in 
a  small  (-arden  were  growing  several  fine  stocks,  which  he 
atlirroed  were  the  first  good  things  he  had  ever  seen  sim  e 
he  left  Sussex,  ami  on  liearing  Ihruesse  acknowledge  thcni 
as  Giroflitr  dt  nrompton.  he  insisted  on  halting  at  her 
Hiouse,  where  he  treated  the  party  wiih  un  dfjtuni  a  la  four- 
chcltt,  and  left  the  village  with  a  sprig  of  the  Kroiupum 
stock  in  his  buttonhole,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  champagne 
and  good  huiuuur,  which  lasted  for  the  remainder  of  the 
journey,  during  which  time  he  often  said,  "Thanks  to  the 
Broiupton  stock.** — 1'uii.lifs'  Flora  Hittorica. 


It  is  an  exquisite  an4  boautifn!  '*-  - 
when  the  heart  ia  touelMNl  and 

happinesa  or  aflholionn'o  r....i 

oona*  ovor  it  most  p 

almoat  aoem  as  though 

were  charms,  in  virtue  of  w  i 

some  vague  and  mysterious 

those  whom  we  dearly  loved  in  lilo, 

Alast  bow  often  and  how  long  may  those  patient  angels 
hnver  above  us,  watching  for  the  spell  which  it  so  soldum 
Uttered,  and  to  looa  forgottett. — DicutNs, 


-.1   i;.,;iir.',  that 

.   >"iiic  lraiii)iiil 

r\  ul  ihu  duad 

l>ly.     It  would 

i!"l  sympathies 

id  to  hold 

■   spirits  of 
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fHE  WHITE  WAX  INSECT  OF  CHINA. 

(Cicada  limbala.) 

TiiE  production  of  aubiUnces  bearing  resemtjlancc 
niiire  or  Uns  to  the  naturi*  of  wax  or  tallow  i« 
uttfiickd  with  some  rcmarkuble  circuni»tance»,  arising 
friiiii  the  grrut  differeiiccB  in  the  «<)Urce«  from  whence 
tliey  are  derived: — lhu»,  tallow  in  a  coarse  inflamma- 
ble dubKtancc  derived  from  animal  fat;  ipermactti  in 
derived  from  a  liquid  found  in  a  cavity  in  the  head  of 
the  iiperm  whale;  wax,  that  is,  the  substance  com- 
niouly  known  by  that  name,  is  the  product  of  the  bee. 
Every  nation  and  almost  every  tribe,  excepting  those 
in  the  lowest  grade  of  civilization,  is  8c<iuainted  with 
some  substance  analogous  in  some  respects  cither  to 
wax  or  tullowj  but  tlnme  which  are  known  to  the 
Chinese  are  hut  little  known  to  English  readers,  and 
we  will  therefore  briefly  detail  their  nature  and  pro- 
perties. 

Tlie  substances  to  which  we  allude  are,  1st,  a  spe- 
cies of  wax  producc<l  by  an  insect  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  Chinese  empire;  and  2nd,  a  kind  of 
tallow  collected  from  the  branches  of  a  tree  also  com- 
mon in  that  country.  This  remarkable  insect,  and 
the  plant  on  which  it  is  represented  in  our  cut,  claim 
our  notice,  both  on  account  of  the  singular  manner  in 
which  the  inflammable  substances  to  which  we  allude 
arc  produced  by  them,  and  of  the  importance  of  those 
substances  in  domestic  economy.  There  is  no  abso- 
lute connexion  between  the  tree  and  the  insect,  as 
represented  above ;  but  we  have  classed  them  together 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  on  account  of  the  simi- 
larity between  their  products. — The  larva  state  of  the 
~  lect  is  here  depicted  as  well  as  the  more  perfect  form, 
ce  it  is  in  the  former  stage  of  its  existence  that  the 
white  wax  is  produced. 

It  is  natural  tosupposc  that  such  remarkable  produc- 
tions would  attract  the  attention  of  the  comparatively 
few  travellers  and  naturalists  who  have  managed  to 
gain  admission  into  China.  Such  was  the  case ;  and  we 
accordingly  find  that  observations  were  made  on  their 
nature  and  growth  by  those  learned  Europeans  residing 
in  China  whose  object  was  to  promote  arts  and  sciences 
as  well  as  to  disseminate  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Du  Halde  and  the  other  early  writers  on 
China,  describe  the  insect  and  the  tree  in  a  cursory 
manner;  but  Sir  (Jeorge  Staunton,  in  his  very  valuable 
work  on  China,  enters  into  the  description  at  greater 
length.  It  appears  that  accident  led  him  to  the  observa- 
tion of  some  swarms  of  uncommon  insects,  busily  cm- 
ployed  upon  some  small  branches  of  a  shrub,  not  at 
that  time  cither  in  fruit  or  in  flower,  but  presenting 
an  appearance  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  privet. 
^^besc  insects,  each  not  much  exceeding  the  sixe  of  a 
Hbmmon  fly,  were  of  a  curious  structure,  having  pec- 
^^bated  appendages  rising  in  a  curve,  bending  towards 
^^Ee  head,  not  unlike  the  form  of  the  tail  feathers  of 
^^Bte  common  fowl,  but  in  an  opposite  direction.  Every 
^Hart  of  the  insect  appeared  to  Sir  G.  Staunton  to  be 
perfectly  white,  or  at  least  to  be  completely  covered 
with  a  white  powder.  The  stems  of  the  particular 
shrub  frequented  by  those  insects  was  found  to  be 
entirely  whitened  by  a  substance  or  powder  strewed 
upon  them,  the  same  in  nature,  apparently,  as  that 
with  which  the  body  of  the  insect  wa.s  covered. 
j^fa  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  int'ormatiun  which  the 
^^■list-mentioned  writer  gives  us  respecting  the  wax- 
^^Bnscct.  From  the  accurate  figures  and  description 
^^Bvhich  bis  volume  contains,  it  is  evident  that  the 
^^Breature  which  produces  this  white  wax  is  an  imper- 
^^^ect  insect,  or  technically  speaking  the  pupa  of  an 
iu.sect,  which  in  its  mature  state  is  furnished  with 
wings.     Gordon  in  his  Hitlory  <^  China,  when  speak- 
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ing  of  these  wax-producing  insect*,  Mya  that  thert  are 
in  the  plains  of  Ilouquang  va>t  numbers  of  little  iMnM, 
which  produce  wax  in  the  saiiir  manner  as  brt»  do 
honey;  but  wo  must  here  understand  "  worm*"  to 
mean  insect*  not  yet  arrived  at  niaturily.on  the  Mime 
principle  that  the  larva  of  the  /'  :U 

belonging  to  the  molh  tribe  whi^  • 

silk-irorm. 

Having  thua  spoken  of  the  views  of  some  of  the 
writer*  on  Chinese  aubjccts  respecting  this  insect,  we 
will  proceed  to  describe  iU  nature  and  growth  more 
particularly.  The  insect  was  determined  by  Stuhl,  a 
Dutch  physician,  to  be  the  pupa  of  the  Cicada  lim' 
bata. 

The  insect*  are  white  when  young,  and  it  is  at  that 
period  they  form  the  wax.  When  they  become  old, 
they  attain  a  blackish  ehesnut  colour,  and  form  little 
pelotons  on  the  branches  of  tree*.  These  peloton*. 
when  first  formed,  are  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
millet;  but  towards  the  beginnint:  of  the  spring  they 
spread    and    enlarge    in    their    >  <;    they  are 

attached  to  the  branches  somewi  manner  of 

bunches  of  grapes,  and  give  to  the  tree  on  which  they 
arc  deposited  the  appearance,  at  first  sight,  of  being 
loaded  with  fruit.  The  natives  gather  these  peloton* 
about  the  month  of  April  or  May,  and  having  wrapped 
them  up  in  the  leaves  of  the  Yo  (a  kind  of  gra»*  with 
broad  leaves),  suspend  them  from  the  tree*.  When 
the  warm  Midsummer  weather  arrives,  the  peloton* 
open  by  the  influence  of  the  heat,  the  insect*  emerge 
from  them,  crawl  about  on  the  leaves  and  stalk*,  and 
deposit  the  wax  for  which  they  are  valued. 

This  wax,  which  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Tchang  p* 
/a, is,  when  deposited  on  the  leaves  and  branches,  some- 
what  similar  to  a  white  grease  ;  but  it  speedily  hard- 
ens, and  then  assumes  more  the  character  of  wax. 
When  in  a  fit  state,  it  is  scraped  from  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  generally  in  the  autumnal  months,  and 
collected  in  a  vessel :  this  vessel  is  then  exposed  to 
heat,  the  wax  is  melted,  and  strained.  By  pouring 
the  melted  wax  into  cold  water,  it  is  made  to  coagulate 
into  a  pasty  form,  and  is  then  easily  formed  into 
cakes.  In  ita  prepared  form  the  wax  is  found  to  be 
very  white  and  glossy ;  and  when  mixed  with  oil,  and 
made  into  candles,  is  said  to  be  much  superior  to  the 
wax  of  bees  for  that  purpose;  indeed  it  is  said  by 
Sir  G.  Staunton,  that  the  white  substance  not  only 
coagulates  into  wax,  but  will  cause  olcBftir.ous  sub- 
stances to  coagulate  likewise,  so  as  to  be  firmed  into 
candles;  for,  if  one  part  of  this  wax  be  dissolveti  in 
three  parts  of  heated  olive  oil,  the  whole,  when  cold, 
will  coagulate  into  a  mass,  possessing  a  degree  of  firm- 
ness nearly  equal  to  that  of  bees'-wax.  Chi  Tchin,  a 
Chinese  writer,  states,  that  it  was  not  until  the 
dynasty  of  Yuen  that  the  wax  made  by  these  insect* 
began  to  be  known  in  China;  but  that  a*  soon  as  it* 
properties  became  known,  persons  of  all  ranks  began 
to  use  it,  both  in  medicine  and  in  domestic  economy. 
The  medicinal  virtues  of  the  wax  are  spoken  of  in  high 
terms  by  many  of  the  Chinese  physicians,  particularly 
by  one  named  Tchihcn.  It  is  said  to  be  a  drug 
deemed  absolutely  necessary  to  Chinese  surgeons,  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  make  flesh  wounds  close, 
to  stop  the  elTusion  of  blood,  to  appease  pain,  to  unite 
dissevered  nerves,  and  to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of 
a  dislocated  bone: — how  far  an  European  practitioner 
would  be  willing  to  depend  on  the  wax  for  all  these 
valuable  qualities  we  do  not  know;  but  we  must  con- 
fess that  this  enumeration  of  curative  properties  too 
much  resembles  the  style  of  Culpeper  and  old  Gerard 
to  seem  worthy  of  implicit  belief.  There  is,  however, 
no  doubt  that  this  wax  is  very  valuable  as  a  material 
of  which  candles  may  be  made,  whatever  be  it*  proper- 
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ties  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view.  The  wax- producing 
intuit*  ai-e  tounil  in  nii>»t  of  the  «0(ith-eu«t  provinceii 
of  China,  at  well  at  in  Cochin  China,  but  the  in»t>t 
valuable  an*  found  in  the  provinces  of  Sc-tchuen  and 
Yuman,  and  from  the  territories  of  Hen-tcheou  nnd 
Yung-tcheuu. 

Having;  thus  enilcavoured  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
white  wax  of  China,  and  its  mode  of  pniduction,  we 
will  proccfd  briefly  to  discrilie  tho  tallow  priniipally 
employed  by  the  natives.  Thii  tallow  is  a  vegetable 
production,  growing  on  the  Crolon  scbi/emm,  the 
poplar-lenved  croton,  or  tallow-trtt.  This  tree  is 
ab'iut  the  height  of  a  large  cherry-tree,  and  it  is  from 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  that  the  substance  in  (picstion  is 
derived.  The  fruit  is  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  shell, 
called  by  the  Chinese  Ycn-kieu,  which,  when  sufh- 
cieutly  ripe,  opens  in  the  middle,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  a  chestiut :  when  exposed  by  this 
means,  the  frtiit  displays  itself  in  the  form  of 
white  kernels,  about  the  size  of  a  small  hazel 
nut.  The  kernels  have  many  of  tho  properties 
of  tallow,  and  are  used  to  make  candles  in  the 
following  manner: — the  kernels  are  mixed  with  a 
small  proportion  of  conimim  oil,  and  melted :  from 
this  melted  matter  the  candies  arc  made  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  Luropc;  and  as  the  tallow  is  rather 
too  soft  to  remain  in  a  coherent  state,  tlie  candles  are 
dipped  iji  a  vessel  containing  the  iniicct  wax  in  a 
melted  state,  whereby  they  become  coated  with  a 
crust  of  wax  which  preserves  the  tallow  from  too 
rapidly  melting.  The  above  is  the  substance  of  what 
Du  Ilalde  «ays  on  the  subject;  and  in  addition  thereto 
other  writers  inform  us  that  the  fruit,  in  its  external 
appearance,  bears  sonic  resemblance  to  the  berries 
of  the  ivy  ;  that  the  capsule,  when  it  opens  after  ripen- 
ing, separates  into  two,  and  sometimes  three  divisions; 
that  each  kernel  is  attached  by  a  separate  footstalk, 
and  is  covered  with  a  fleshy  substance  of  a  snowy 
whiteness,  which  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  purple 
tint  presented  by  the  leaves  of  the  tree  at  that  period ; 
and  that  the  fleshy  substance  is  separated  from  the 
central  kernel  by  crushing  and  then  boiling  in  water. 
It  is  said  by  some  writers  that  the  candles  made  from 
this  substance  are  firmer,  and  more  free  from  offensive 
odour,  than  those  made  of  European  tallow;  but 
that  they  are  not  equal  to  candles  made  of  wax  or 
spermaceti.  The  higher  classes  in  China  use  candies 
made  of  the  insect  wax,  which  yield  a  clear  light 
without  smoke ;  but  this  substance  is  too  scarce  and 
costly  to  be  used  by  the  middle  or  humble  classes. 

It  is  said  that  the  tallow-trte  is  now  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  it  thrives  well  and  produces  fruit; 
and  hopes  are  entertained  that,  by  propjr  management, 
its  cultivation  may  become  very  advantageous. 

Lieutenant  Moodie,  in  his  Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
South  Africa,  speaks  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  wax  ber- 
ries, which  grow  in  great  abundance  upon  small 
bushes  in  the  sand  hills  near  the  African  shore,  and 
yield  a  substauce  partaking  of  the  nature  of  wax 
and  tallow,  which  is  mixed  with  common  tallow,  and 
used  by  the  colonists  for  making  candles.  The  berry 
is  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  is  covered  with  a 
bluish  powder.  They  are  gathered  by  spreading  a 
skin  on  the  »and,  and  beating  the  bushes  on  which 
the  berries  grow,  with  a  sticit.  When  a  siiflicient 
quantity  of  the  berries  is  collected  by  this  means,  they 
are  boiled  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  the  wax  i* 
skimmed  off  as  it  rises  to  the  surface.  The  wax  when 
allvkimmed  off,  is  poured  into  flat  vessel*  and  allowed 
to  cool,  when  it  becomes  bard  and  brittle,  and  yields  a 
raelallic  sound  when  struck.  The  cukes  thus  formed 
•re  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  arc  sold  for  the  same 
price  as  comnion  tallow.     The  berries  which  produce 


this  tallow  are  a  favourite  article  of  food  for  the  wild 
pigs,  which  are  numerous  in  Southern  Africa. 
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ZARLY-RISING. 

Next  to  temperance,  a  quiet  conscience,  a  cheerful  mind, 
and  active  habits,  I  place  early  risitiK,  as  a  means  of  health 
and  happiness.  I  have  hardly  words  for  tho  estimate 
I  furm  ol'that  slucgard,  male  or  female,  that  has  formed  the 
haliit  af  wasting  the  early  prime  uf  day  in  bed.  Putting 
out  of  the  que»tion  the  positive  loss  of  life,  and  that  too  of 
the  must  inspiring  and  lieautiful  purt  of  each  day,  when  all 
tlic  voices  of  nature  invite  man  from  his  bed;  leaving  out  of 
the  calculation,  that  longevity  has  been  almost  invariably 
attended  by  early  rising;  to  me,  to  late  hours  in  bed  present 
an  index  to  character,  and  an  omen  of  the  ultimate  hopes 
of  the  person  who  indulges  in  this  habit.  Tliere  is  no 
mark  so  clear  of  a  tendency  to  self-indulgence.  It  denotes 
an  inert  and  feeble  mind,  infirm  of  pur|)ose,  and  incapable 
of  that  elastic  vigor  of  '.vill  which  enables  the  possessor  to 
accomplish  what  his  reason  ordains.  The  subject  of  this 
unfortunate  habit  cannot  but  have  felt  self-reproach,  and  a 
purpose  to  spring  from  his  repose  with  the  freshness  of 
dawn.  If  the  mere  indolent  luxury  of  another  hour  uf  lan- 
guid indulgence  is  allowed  to  overrule  this  better  purpose,  it 
argues  a  general  wcaknets  of  character,  which  promises  no 
high  attainment  or  distinction.  These  arc  never  awarded 
hv  fortune  to  any  trait  but  rigor,  promptness,  and  derision. 
Viewin;;  the  habit  of  late  rising,  in  many  of  its  uspi-rts,  it 
would  seem  as  if  ni>  hcini,'.ihat  has  any  cluim  to  rnlionality, 
Cduld  be  found  in  the  allowed  liubit  uf  sai-rilicing  a  tenth, 
and  that  the  freshest  portion  uf  life,  at  the  expense  of  health, 
and  the  curtailing  of  the  remainder,  for  any  pleasure  that 
his  indulgence  could  confer. — Flimt. 
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HALT    or    A    BOOR'a    FAMILr. 


Thk  Boors,  or  Dutch  Farmeus. 
I>J  a  short  account  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  contained  in  this  work,  (Vol.  X.,  pp.  -11  and  217,) 
we  rest-rvt  d  (or  some  luture  time  an  account  of  the 
manners  imd  customs  of  the  natives,  and  the  natural 
history  of  the  country.  We  are  now  about  to  redeem 
the  pledge  made  to  our  readers,  and  propose,  in  a 
short  seri<g  of  illustrated  articles,  to  offer  some 
further  in'ormation  respecting  this  interesting  and 
remarkublr  portion  of  the  globe. 

The  HotUntot  race  is  separated  from  all  nations  of 
the  globe,  aid  easily  distinguishable  from  them,  by 
the  peculiuriiy  of  the  language  spoken  by  its  people, 
and  the  siniiular  chipping  noise  accompanying  their 
pronunciation.  To  this  race  are  referable  the  Bush- 
men, Namaqiias,  Korahs,  and  Hottentots  proper  of 
Cape  Colony.  Tbe  more  civilized  race  of  Kaffers 
includes  the  Bichuanas,  Dammnras,  Tambookis,  Kaff- 
ers pniper.  and  probably  all  the  tribes  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  continent  as  far  as  Ualagoa  Bay. 

In  civing  an  account  of  some  cf  these  tribes,  we 
propose,  Isf,  to  describe  the  Dutch  colonists;  2nd,  the 
Bushmen;  3rd,  Korahs  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  the 
Bushmen's  country;    Ith,  Kaffers;  ."ith,  Bichuanas. 

There  are  many  inconveniencis  attending  the  sitti- 
ation  fixed  on  f<ir  the  chief  town  of  the  colony  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  inland  traffic  connected 
with  it  is  carried  on  with  much  risk  and  dilTiculty, 
both  on  account  of  its  remote  position  at  the  extreme 
corner  of  the  country,  and  of  the  miserable  state  of 
the  roads  by  which  it  is  approached;  while  the  bar- 
renness and  deficiency  of  pasturage  ia  the  tract  of 

Vol.  XVH. 


I  land   lying  around  Cape  Town  exposes  the  boon,  or 
Dutch    farmers,    trading    there    to  the  most  serious 
inconvenience.     Those  boors  who  reside  at  a  distance 
of  five  or  six  hundred  miles  from  Cape  Town  gene- 
rally  make  but  one  journey  thither  in   the  course   of 
the  year;   and  on  such  occasions  the  vehicles  which 
convey  them  have  much  the  appearance  of  a  house, 
C(mt»ining,  in  addition   to  the   principal   members  of 
the  family,  goats,  sheep,  dogs,  monkeys,  poultry,  &c. 
For  the  sake  of  affording  means  of  protection  during 
their  journey,  a  musket  or  two  and  ammunition  are 
provided,  which  are  also  made  use  of  to  procure  game 
for  their  subsistence  by  the  way.       The  appearance  of 
the   wagon   bearing  this   motley  group,  drawn  by  a 
team  ot  eight,  ten,  or  even  sixteen  oxen,  with  the  im- 
modurately  long  whip   of  the  driver,  and  the  naked 
figure  of  the  little   Hottentot  leading    the   foremost 
pair,   is  to  a   stranger  in  the  country  both  novel  and 
amusing.     The  driving  seat  is  considered  an  honour- 
al)le  post ;   but  the  office  of  leading  the  oxen  is  looked 
upon  as  degrading  to  any  but  a  Hottentot  or  slave. 

Between  Cape  Town  and  the  cultivated  districts 
lie  the  extensive  sandy  plains,  commonly  called  the 
Cape  Downs.  These  plains  are  traversed  by  number- 
less roads  and  wheel-tracks  in  every  direction :  the 
soil  is  composed  of  loo.se  white  sand  on  a  substratum 
of  clay,  supporting  only  a  few  stunted  shrubs  and 
rushes.  A  few  solitary  huts  are  scattered  here  and 
there,  the  habitations  of  Hottentots,  who  gain  their 
living  by  collecting  fire-wood,  or  tending  such  cattle 
as  are  kept  on  this  miserable  pasture. 

On  account  of  the  general  barrenness  of  the  country, 
the  boors  often  stop  but  a  single  day  at  Cape  Towo, 
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Af>f  r  havine  come  the  di«Unce  of  perhaps  twenty  Attyt' 
JDi  V  crt>«(   the  bafn-a  beit'  (1, 

■111.  ..  .,  .,;»Ujr  uoyoke,  or  »iil$ptii,  .  at 

Salt  River,  to  be  rvaily  toenu-f  the  town  a»  dajr-break 
the  next  morning.  By  this  means  they  are  often  en- 
abled h)  tell  the  produce  they  ha»c  brought  with 
them.  at>d  to  muke  the  purcha»e«  they  may  rtijuire, 
during  ike  rfay.  and  immediately  set  out  on  their  return 
fr.>iii  this  iuho<|>i'   ■  hbourhood.      Our  frontis- 

piece  represents  i:  i)f  one  of  these  parties,  and 

their  arrangeineuU  lor  a  »cu»on  of  temporary  repose. 

Tbe  dwiUings  of  several  of  these  Dutch  farmers 
were  vi>itid  by  Mr.  Burchell,  who  has  given  a  par- 
ticular account  of  their  appearance  and  arrangements. 
Among  the  more  opulent  be  met  with  much  hospi- 
tality and  a  considerable  display  of  their  resources, 
but  even  in  tbe  lowest  class,  there  was  ever  a  rcadi- 
new  to  open  the  door  to  tbe  hungry  and  benighted 
stranger.  In  the  family  of  •  farmer  or  the  middle 
class,  whose  dwelling  did  not  indicate  much  of  udlu- 
ence  or  comfort,  but  whose  family  appeared  contented 
and  happy,  tbe  same  traveller  took  up  bis  abode  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  made  the  observations  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  particulars.  The  situation  of 
this  farmer's  dwelling  was  bleak  and  exposed,  and 
there  was  not  much  display  of  art  or  cultivation 
around  it.  It  was  situated  on  a  wide  flat,  bounded 
by  rocky  mountains.  One  large  room,  having  a  mud 
floor  and  a  single  glaled  window,  whose  broken  panes 
displaye  1  the  scarcity  of  glass  in  that  quarter,  formed 
the  principal  part  of  the  house.  At  one  end  were  the 
bed-HKtms,  and  at  the  other  a  very  deep  and  wide 
fire-place,  exactly  resembling  that  of  an  English  farm- 
house. Over  this  fire  stood  a  large  cauldron  of  boil- 
ing soap.  (We  may  here  remark  that  the  boors  often 
find  it  better  economy  to  consume  their  sheep  in 
their  own  families,  and  convert  the  fat  into  soap, 
which  is  sold  at  their  annual  visit  to  Cape  Town,  than 
to  sell  the  animals  at  the  low  price  which  they  are 
able  to  obtain  for  them).  A  door  in  the  back  wall  ot 
tbe  apartment  opened  into  the  kitchen.  A  small  win- 
dow near  tbe  fire-place,  was  at  the  season  of  our 
traveller's  visit  kept  constantly  closed  with  a  wooden 
•butter,  to  exclude  the  cold  wind,  as  it  bad  neither 
•ash  nor  glass.  Near  the  glazed  window  stood  a 
•mall  table,  and  on  it  a  little  old-fashioned  coffee-urn, 
an  article  in  continual  employment.  On  each  side  of 
tbe  table  were  stationed  two  homely-looking  chairs 
for  the  asc  of  the  master  and  mistress.  A  few  chairs 
and  benches,  with  a  large  family  dining-table,  were 
ranged  in  order  round  the  room.  On  a  shelf  lay  a 
large  Bible,  and  a  few  other  books. 

A  black  slave  and  a  Hottentot  girl  assisted  in  the 
domestic  duties,  while  tbe  more  laborious  work  of  tbe 
farm  was  performed  by  a  man-slave  and  a  few  Hotten- 
tot*. The  daughters  of  the  farmer,  three  in  number. 
Were  under  tbe  tuition  of  an  itinerant  tutor,  or  meester, 
•a  he  was  called,  who  bad  been  for  several  months  an 
inmate  of  the  family.  This  person  could  make  himself 
understood  both  in  English  and  French,  and  Hp|»Mrcd 
fully  equal  to  the  task  of  completing  the  education  of  a 
boor's  family.  He  was  a  Hollander  by  birth,  and 
had  passed  tbe  last  twenty-nine  years  of  bis  life  in  the 
colony.  Stb<M>lmasU-rs  of  this  description  are  dis- 
perved  everywhere  ttirougbout  the  country.  In  many 
instances  tbctr  abilities  arc  of  too  low  an  order  to 
allow  of  their  getting  a  living  by  the  same  occupation 
in  their  native  country.  They  generally  traverse  a 
grfat  |mrtioii  of  the  colony,  for  their  usual  stay  at 
each  h(<usc  is  only  from  six  to  twelve  montlts,  and  in 
this  time  they  must  enzage  to  complete  tbi- ediica'Kin 
oft'  :i!(,  and  anilimctic. 

1  .jyctl  tu«  farm  wnlv  iu 


rearinc  rattle,  for  the  purchase  of  which  he  waa  vkitcd 
at  ct  >ds  by  a  person  calUnl  a   tingler'i  kncgt 

(butt;--.  -Ill)  This  slagtcr'sknegl  it  a  person  coiii- 
missioned  by  a  butcher  in  Cape  Town  to  travel  into  the 
grazing  districts,  and  buy  up  the  number  of  sheep  or 
oxen  he  may  require  ;  for  which  the  man  pays  the  gra- 
eier,  not  in  money,  but  in  small  notes  of  bond,  called 
slagter's  brief,  previously  signed  by  his  employer,  and 
tbe  validity  of  which  is  certified  ut  the  fiscal's  ollice. 
They  are  considered  as  good  as  ca.sh,  into  which  the 
grazier  converts  them,  whenever  he  takes  them  to 
town,  or  they  are  sometimes  negotiated  in  payment 
with  his  neighbours. 

Since  the  English  have  had  possession  of  the  land, 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  tbe  country  have  greatly 
increased,  and  the  condition  of  the  Dutch  farmers  is 
much  bettered.  The  costume  of  the  better  classes  of 
this  race  now  consists  of  articles  entirely  of  English 
manufacture,  while  in  former  times  their  general 
attire  was  such  as  is  now  to  be  seen  among  tbe  poorest 
class,  and  Hottentots,  where  tbe  men's  jackets  and 
even  tbe  women's  gowns  and  petticoats  are  made  of 
shocp-lcnther.  The  tanning  process  is  performed  by 
■  >\c  skin  of  a  zebra,  or  other  animal,  to  a  frame 
i  by  four  stakes,  and  aUowing  the  middle  of 
the  skin  to  tall  down,  so  as  to  form  a  capacious  bastin, 
or  tanning-vat.  This  basin  is  filled  with  a  liquid,  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  bark  from  tbe  acacia,  or  from 
some  other  of  those  trees  which  afford  the  tanning 
principle,  and  In  it  are  immersed  tbe  sheep-skins,  pre- 
viously deprived  uf  hair  fur  that  purpose. 

There  is  a  custom  among  tbe  boors,  which,  however, 
is  now  gradually  wearing  away,  of  halting  on  a  journey 
and  dismounting  to  salute  the  passing  stranger.  This 
practice  i^  ^1   to  have  taken  its  rise  from  the 

pleasure  I'  i-arly  (settlers  at  tbe  sight  of  a  white 

man  in  tl  -   of  banishment  from  the 

world;   ai   !  -  ii  in  foruier  days  was  ex- 

tremely rare.  Seldom  visiting  or  visited,  tliey  felt  that 
a  Christcnmensch  (u  Christian)  should  never  be  pas.sed 
without  salutation.  But  as  population  incrcuses  this 
sentiment  is  weakened,  and  the  custom  derived  troni 
it  is  less  frequently  observed,  or  if  performed  is  rather 
the  act  of  ceremony  than  the  token  of  neighbourly 
feeling  and  mutual  good  will. 

Next  the  termination  of  the  inhabited  parts  of  Cape 
Colony  lies  a  wide  and  sandy  region,  known  as  the 
great  Karro,  which  is  the  Hottentot  word  for  dry,  and. 
Portions  of  this  desert  afford  sustenance  for  sheep 
and  horses,  which  constitute  the  chief  t-upport  of  the 
boors  residing  there.  Tbe  dwellings  of  these  men  arc 
of  a  humbler  description  than  that  which  wc  have 
spoken  of  above;  being  nothing  more  than  small,  low 
huts,  rudely  thatched,  with  reed  and  sedge,  and  very 
meanly  furnished.  The  space  immediately  around  the 
dwelling  is  called  the  u:cr/,  and  beyond  this  are  placed 
the  sheep-folds,  hedged  in  with  branches  of  thorn.  Tbe 
flocks  of  these  farmers  usually  consist  of  from  two  to 
five  thousand  sheep,  but  even  those  possessed  of  the 
hiiter  number  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  aflluent. 
A-  very  little  corn  is  grown  on  the  district,  the 
iiiliabitanta  live  almost  entirely  on  mutton.  Three 
meals  of  mutton  are  generally  consumed  each  day, 
and  that  in  must  cases  without  tlie  addition  of 
bread,  which  is  considered  a  very  great  rarity.  The 
sheep  are  driven  to  a  considerable  distance  in  search 
of  pasturage,  and  consume,  like  locusts,  every  blade 
of  grass  and  leafy  twig  they  can  find.  Their  return 
at  night  is  said  to  be  an  interesting  sight,  streaming 
from  all  quarters,  like  an  inundation  over  the  ridges 
and  Inw  hills,  or  moving  in  u  compact  body,  like  an 
:;rmy,  driven  forwards  only  by  two  or  tbrca 
1.        .    L*  Mid  a  few  iiogi. 
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I'liK  hiitiiry  ot  till-  iMildren  of  Israel  during  thL'ir 
forty  yt-arH'  wnndorino;*  in  the  wilderness,  from  the 
|i<iin(l  of  tlu'ir  drpiirtiire  from  Kgypt  till  ll.c 
iiirnt  in  the  priiiiiiHt'd  land,  forms  a  most  in 
niil  iii-ti  iictive  portiwn  of  the  sacn-d  writings,  a,-) 
<  xhiliitiM^  on  the  one  hand  the  forbouranco  and  lon|;- 
HiilfiTitiK  of  the  Almi(;hty  towards  the  imti<iii  which 
He  had  appointed  to  prrHerve  and  diflnne  the  light  of 
true  r<'li(;ion  in  the  w.)rld;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
iclfiiihnes.s  antl  discontent  of  the  human  heart,  as 
•howD  in  the  murmnrings,  and  repining*,  and  lookings 
buck  to  the  luxuries  of  Egypt,  of  thi.s  people,  so  lately 
redeemed  from  a  state  of  slavery  and  bondage. 

The  iniracidous  maimer  in  which  the  vast  multi- 
tude was  sustained  durinir  the  protracted  journey  is 
not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  events  recorded.  The 
fall  of  manna  wiis  continued  throughout  the  year 
for  the  whole  period  of  forty  years,  and  an  assem- 
bly grcoter  than  was  ever  perhops  collected  together 
in  one  camp  for  so  long  a  jjcriod  before  or  since,  was 
fed  in  this  extraordinary  manner.  When  recapitu- 
lating these  events  at  the  termination  of  their  wauder- 
igs,  Moses  thus  calls  on  Israel  to  keep  thera  grate- 
ly  in  mind: — 

And  thou  shnit  remember  all  the  way  which  the  Lord 
ly  Go(\  led  thee  these  furty  years  in  the  wilderness,  to 
mMe  llioc.  and  to  prove  thee,  to  kimw  what  was  in  thy 
art.  whether  thou  wouldi'st  keep  his  commandments  or  no. 
And  lie  humbled  ihoe,  nn<l  suffered  thee  to  hunsier,  uiid 
fed  tiiee  with  manna  whieh  tliou  kncwest  not,  neuher  did 
thy  (nihors  know;  that  he  mi|;ht  make  thee  know  that 
man  doth  not  live  hy   bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that 

£n>eee<lelh  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live. — 
teut.  viii.,  i.  3. 

This  manna,  which  was  a  small  white  grain,  the  size 
of  coriander-seed,  fell  e\cry  morning  with  the  dew, 
(except  on  the  .Sabbath  days,)  from  Friday,  June  5th, 
A.M.  2.J13,  to  Wednesday,  May  6th,  2;io3,  ©r  1431 
years  before  Christ. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  peculiar  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  manna,  i.e.,  that  it  formed  an  article 
if  wholesome  and  substantial  food  for  upwards  of  two 
millions  of  persons;  that  it  fell,  not  for  a  few  months 
of  the  year  only,  but  in  all  seasons,  before  the  eyes 
of  a  vast  number  of  witnesses,  who,  together  with 
their  descendants,  were  commanded  to  keep  the 
miracle  perpetually  in  mind,  and  to  lay  up  a  portion 
of  the  manna  as  a  memento  to  succeeding  generations, 
so  that  we  find  "  the  golden  pot  that  had  manna" 
mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  one  of  the 
sacred  things  contained  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant, — 
bearing  these  things  in  mind,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
review  the  accounts  given  by  travellers  of  the  natural 
production  now  called  manna,  in  the  countries  of 
Southern  Europe,  and  more  especially  of  that  which 
is  found  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia. 

Manna  is  the  common  name  for  the  thick,  clammy, 
and  sweet  juice  which  oozes  from  certain  trees  and 
shrubs  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  concretes 
on  the  bark.  This  juice  sometitnes  exudes  sponta- 
neously, but  the  best  European  manna  is  obtained  by 
incisions  made  in  the  trees.  The  manna  common  in 
our  druggists'  shops  is  obtained  from  a  species  of 
ash,  growing  abundantly  in  Calabria  and  Sicily, 
vrhich  is  of  smaller  size  than  our  common  ash,  seldom 
exceeding  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  is  denser  and 


doner  In  it»  foliage.  The  etndatirin  fmm  t>iit  tree, 
in  itn  ptire><t  state,  is  (  rd 

in  long  pieces   of  a  |.  iid 

friable,   and   bearing  the   imprriainn  ol   :  ;.et 

on   which   it  had  concreted.      It   hai  a  | and 

somewhat  disagreeable  odour,  with  a  sweet  and  nau* 
■cons  taste.  It  ii  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  and  in 
alcohol.  When  boiled  in  alcohol,  and  allowed  to 
cool,  a  deposit  of  sugar  is  obtained,  which  has  been 
termed  mannile,  and  which  differs  from  common  ■u^ot 
in  not  I'i  'ih-  of  fermentation. 

Dut  t  manna  is  inferior  to  the  Oriental, 

which  is  gallitrt'd  partly  from  the  Oriental  oak,  and 
partly  fnmi  a  shrub,  which  is  called  in  Persia  Teren- 
gabin,  or  Terendschabin.  The  manna  gathered  about 
Ispahan  is  described  by  fimelin  as  consisting  of  grama 
like  coriander-seeds,  as  white  as  snow.  The  peasants 
gather  it  at  sunrise,  holding  a  sieve  under  the  branch, 
while  they  beat  it  with  a  stick  to  make  the  grain,  fall  t 
if  the  gathering  be  deferred  to  a  later  hoar,  no  manna 
can  be  obtained,  because,  as  the  sun  becomes  hot,  it 
melts. 

Niebuhr,  in  his  DescrSplion  of  Arabia,  informs  n* 
that  manna  is  obtained  from  the  ash  in  the  neigh- 
ijonrhood  of  Diarbckir.  The  time  for  gathering  it  is 
in  July  or  August.  There  are  three  ways  of  obtain- 
ing this  manna,  and  the  quality  varies  according  to 
the  means  employed.  The  best  manna  is  collected 
in  cloths,  into  which  it  is  shaken  from  the  branches 
of  the  tree  at  sunrise.  The  next  sort  consists  of  that 
which  has  melted  in  the  sun,  and  again  becomes  hard, 
so  that  additional  layers  have  been  added  daily,  and 
the  leaves  become  thickly  covered.  These  leaves  are 
carried  home,  ond  thrown  into  hot  water,  when  the 
mannn  settles  on  the  surface  of  the  water  like  oil,  and 
hardens  into  cakes.  The  third  and  worst  sort  is 
obtoined  by  those  who  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  the 
lost  process,  and  consists  of  the  leaves  and  manna 
pounded  up  together.  The  same  traveller  also  de- 
scribes the  manna  of  Ispahan,  before  alluded  to,  and 
considers  it  more  nearly  to  resemble  the  mannn  of 
the  Israelites  than  any  other,  adding,  however,  "  But 
if  the  children  of  Israel  gathered  manna  throughout 
the  whole  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sabbath, 
(Exod.  xvi.l  22.  23,)  this  did  not  happen  merely  in 
a  natural  manner,  because  the  Terendschabin  is  only 
gathered  during  a  few  months." 

In  the  manna  of  Ispahan,  however,  there  is  still  this 
difference  to  that  described  by  Moses; — that  it  merely 
oozes  out  of  the  stem,  branches,  and  leaves  of  certain 
plants,  and  does  not  fall  upon  the  ground  so  as  to 
resemble  hoar-frost. 

Should  we  not  be  induced,  (says  Oedmann,)  to  return  to 
the  obi  opinion,  that  manna  falls  with  the  dew  ?  Let  it  be 
supposed  that  the  |;reat  heat  of  Arabia  expels  a  quantity 
of  sweet  juices  from  dilTereiit  kinds  of  shrubs  snd  trsas 
crowing  there,  as  rhumuus,  date-trees,  &o. ;  that  these  ex- 
biilatioiis  lloat  or  rise  in  ibo  air  \:-  ' —  ■  •'  -  --iflc 
gravity  IS  less  than  that  of  the  aim  ire 

condensed  bv  the  coolness  of  the  1  of 

praviiation  fall  with  the  dew,  or  m  th 

the  dew  one  common  substance.       1  re, 

when  (hey  fall  in  quantities,  consul  of  a  clammy  and 
honey-like  substance,  which  acquires  luore  solidity  by  the 
coldness  of  the  night;  when,  after  the  fall  of  this  clammy 
dew,  the  watery  parts  e^aporate,  the  sweet  and  bcnMcr 
manna  remains  behind  like  hoar-frost,  or  sugar;  but  when 
the  rays  of  the  sun  begin  to  have  more  power,  these  grams 
melt  likewise. 

The  opinion  above  quoted  seems  fully  verified  by 
the  observation  of  travellers.  In  travelling  through 
Palestine,  Shaw  found  the  dew  to  possess  a  clammy 
sweetness,  so  that  it  a<lhered  to  his  dre^s,  and  tr>  the 
bridle  and  saddle.  Felix  Fabri  relates  a  similar 
occurrence :   and  Forskal  was  informed  by  the  monks 
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•t  Tor,  that  mtiina  fatU  on  the  roof  of  their  convent. 
It  i«  also  rrrordeil  in  public  paper*,  that  in  the  year 
1793,  at  Vixxine,  in  Sicily,  the  weather  Ix-ing  vory 
fine,  a  dark  cloud  came  over  frum  the  Kouth,  aud 
ditaulvrd  into  rain.  Tl>c  drops,  which  were  very  fine, 
consisted  of  a  t<nigh  saccharine  fluid,  wliich  at  len|(th 
hardened,  and  became  simdar  t»  f^im-masticli.  The. 
country  people,  who  ate  of  it,  found  it  very  agreeable, 
and  it  had  a  similar  effect  on  them  to  the  manna  used 
in  medicine. 

Traveller*,  who  have  visited  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Sinai,  give  a  simdar  description  of  the  manna 
found  there.  It  falls  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  and  hangs  in  drops  on  leaves,  twigs,  grass, 
and  stone!<.  If  gathered  early,  it  remains  hard  aud  in 
distinct  pieces,  like  coriander-seeds ;  but  at  a  later 
part  of  the  day,  it  runs  together  like  pitch.  In 
taste  it  resembles  honey,  and,  when  eaten,  sticks  to 
the  teeth.  This  monna  does  not  fall  every  year;  for 
when  Sinai  was  visited  by  Eurmun,  a  learned  Swede, 
in  1712,  there  had  been  ntme  for  two  years. 

Burckhardt  considers  the  manna  obtained  from 
the  tamarisk,  or  tar/a,  to  come  the  nearest  to  the 
scriptural  account.  This  substance  is  culled  by  the 
Arabs  "mann."  it  exudes  from  the  thorns  of  the 
tamarisk,  and  falls  on  the  leaves  and  twitjs,  which  arc 
always  found  beneath  the  tree.  It  is  very  similar  to 
the  different  kinds  of  manna  already  described,  and 
is  highly  prized  by  the  Bedouins  in  that  part  ot  Arabia, 
in  which  it  is  found.  They  separate  it  carefully  from 
the  leaves,  &c.,  among  which  it  is  found,  boll  it 
through  a  coarse  piece  of  cloth,  and  put  it  in  leather 
skins.  Thus  they  preserve  it  till  the  following  year, 
using  it  in  the  same  way  as  honey,  and  pouring  it 
over  their  unleavened  breail.  If  cuten  in  any  consi- 
derable quantity,  it  is  slightly  purgative.  When  kept 
in  a  cool  place,  it  hardens,  but  never  sufFiciently  i>o 
lo  be  pfiundcd,  as  we  find  was  the  ca.sc  with  the 
manna  of  tjie  Israelites.  (Numbers,  xi.  8.)  "  And 
the  people  went  about,  and  gathered  it,  and  ground 
it  in  mills,  or  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  baked  it  in 
pans,  and  made  cakes  of  it." 

We  must  here  mention  one  other  description  of 
manna  given  by  Rauwolff.  It  is  of  a  kind  which  he 
found  to  be  commonly  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mosul,  and  which  the  inhabitants  said  they  received 
from  Armenia.  It  was  sent  to  them  in  pieces  as  large 
as  a  man's  fist,  was  of  a  brown  colour,  much  firmer 
than  that  of  Calabria  but  not  so  sweet.  It  was  also 
less  laxative,  and  was  therefore  wholesome,  as  well 
as  pleasant  to  eat.  Numerous  small  red  grains  were 
found  in  this  substance,  but  they  did  not  affect  the 
taste  of  the  manna,  and  the  inhabitants  ate  large 
pieces  of  it  in  the  morning  "  in  the  same  way,"  says 
our  author,  "as  the  country  people  of  Algan,  id  the 
mountains,  do  cheese.'' 

In  all  these  accounts  of  the  manna  of  different 
countries,  we  find  some  pKiints  of  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  manna  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Sinai  in  particular,  falling  as  we  are  informed 
it  dues  with  the  dew,  and  resembling  in  form 
and  taste  that  which  Moses  likens  unto  coriander- 
seed,  and  of  which  he  says  "  the  Uste  of  it  was  like 
wafers  made  with  honey."  (Exod.  xvi.,  31.)  seems 
almoot  like  the  same  substance,  yet  we  do  not  find  it 
even  hinted  by  travellers  that  the  quality  or  quantity 
of  this  manna  is  such  as  to  make  it  a  means  of  sub- 
sisten'.e  for  those  who  arc  paioing  through  the  desert. 
We  must  also  remember  that  ordinary  niaiinu  is  found 
only  during  a  part  of  the  year,  and  that  that  which  has 
been  observed  in  the  neighbourhiHjd  of  M.iunt  Sinai 
has  been  of  short  continuance,  small  in  quantity,  and 
pOM easing  the  usual  laxative  properties  of  tins  sub- 


btance.  And  in  such  a  barren  region  as  that  "  waste 
howling  wilderness,"  it  is  not  likely  that  there  should 
have  been  found,  at  any  period,  a  »ul1icient  number 
of  trees  and  shrubs  yielding  their  juices  to  the  sun 
to  have  su|)plied  even  for  a  few  weeks  the  marvellous 
shower,  which  so  much  excited  the  astonishment  of 
the  chihlren  of  Israel.  Neitliir  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  circumstance,  if  of  ordinary  occurrence  in 
the  East,  would  have  made  so  great  an  impression  on 
their  minds,  nor  that  they  would  have  been  ut  a  loss 
for  a  name  by  which  to  distinguish  the  manna.  That 
the  people  knew  not  what  to  call  this  newly-found 
substance  is  evident  by  the  marginal  reading  of  the 
1 6lh  chapter  of  Exodus  and  the  1 5th  verse,  where  we 

find  that  the  Hebrew  words  NIH  "iD  rendered  in  our 

'    r 

translation  //  is  manna,  litorally  meau  If'hal  is  this? 
The  substance  has  obtained  its  name  from  the  sound 
of  those  Hebrew  words,  which  is  man-hoo. 

The  vast  quantity  of  manua  received  by  the  Israel- 
ites, its  descent  at  uU  seasons  of  the  year,  the  double 
portion  given  on  the  sixth  day,  the  absence  of  it  on 
the  seventh,  the  circumstances  utiendiiig  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  command  to  leave  none  of  it  (except  on 
the  eve  of  the  Sabbath)  until  the  morning,  &c.,  were 
all  distinctly  miruculous,  whether  we  suppose  the 
munnu  to  have  been  a  natural  |)roduction  of  the  land 
thnrnfjli  which  the  Israelites  were  travelling,  or  a  new 
substance  brought  into  existence  for  the  supply  of 
their  immediate  wants.  This  manna  may  therefore 
De  called  "  a  peculiar  tiling,"  and  the  miracle  by 
which  the  wants  of  the  children  of  Israel  was  sup- 
plied is  in  no  way  heightened  by  supposing  that  the 
substance  was  literally  "rained  down  from  heaven," 
which  expression  very  often  simply  means  from  the 
atmosphere,  or  from  the  region  of  the  air. 


In  a  nature  so  unsear'rhable  us  that  of  God,  and  a  scheme 
so  vast  as  that  of  His  universal  government,  there  roust 
be  many  tliini;s  which  creatures  uf  our  limited  faculties 
cannot  approach  towards  comprchctullni;,  ami  merely  from 
unnt  of  euinpreliending,  may  taiicy  tu  Lie  lull  uf  incredi- 
bilities, which,  could  wo  but  know  more,  or  would  we  but 
rciiieinbcr  that  we  know  so  little,  would  inttanlly  vnninh. 
Ill  matters,  llicrel'orc,  wliicli  \\c  undcrslaU'l  so  very  iinpvr- 
fcclly,  to  set  up  human  imagination  against  divine  autlioritv; 
to  rely  on  crude  notions,  timt  things  nre  impossible,  which 
proper  testimony  shows  to  bo  true  in  fact;  or  (bat  Gud 
cannot  be,  or  do,  what,  by  His  own  declarations.  Ho  is, and 
imth  done,  betrays  a  di8|)osiliun  widely  distant  from  the 
modesty  which  becomes  us. Aitciiiiisiiop  Seckkk. 


TO    THE    FLOWER    FORGET-ME-NOT. 
"  I  muM  on  the  worki  of  Thj  hands.*— Puui  cxitii,  %. 

Thou  sweet  little  flower  with  the  bright  blue  eye, 
That  pcepcst  from  tlio  bonk  so  modestly, 
Tliou  art  come  from  a  sonrco  invisible, 
.\iid  tliou  hast  some  important  words  to  tell. 

Tlion  art  come  like  tlio  "still  small  voice"  of  Ilim 
Who  whispers  His  truth  in  tlio  evening  dim; 
Wlio  shines  in  the  stars  of  the  nziire  sky'. 
And  gems  the  dark  world  with  jiioty. 

Tliou  art  come  ns  a  irarning  to  wandering  souls, 
Who  are  careless  of  time,  as  it  swiftly  rolls, 
And  forifctful  uf  Godt.  Wlio  itpliolds  llieir  lot, 
lint  Who  wliispei's  in  thee — Korgol  inu  noU 

I'lioii  art  come  as  a  i/ifl  from  a  friend  tinerri; 
Whose  dwelliii;;is  fixcnl  in  tlio  heavenly  s)dicro 
IJiit  Whoso  Spirit  is  with  ns  in  every  s|)ot, 
Anil  the  voice  of  Whose  worki  is — Forget  me  no 

Tlioii  art  como  to  repeat  iin  attnrance  of  lott 

Kroin  that  <'  1'riend,'  in  the  iimnsions  above : 

To  the  sou!  Chiist  in  siiiceiity 

Jlis  goodlu■^^  miiair.-, — /  irtll  nut  JoTjjtl  lhee\. T.  C 

•  i'ulm  (ix,  I.     t  ibid  II.  17,    t  Piov.  xviii.  24.     $  Imi.  alii.  l/i. 
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HEDINGHAM  CASTLE,  ESSEX. 

ITedingham   is  the  name   of  two  parishes  in  Essex, 
the  Diie  called  Siblc  Hedingham,  the  other    Caslle  Hed- 
ingham,  which  together  occupy  a  very  rich  and  plea- 
sant part  of  the  country.     Of  these   two  parishes, — 
espcciully  that  which  contains  the  castle   represented 
in  our  frontispiece, — we  propose  to  give  a  brief  account. 
Sible  Hcdin'^hain  is  a  small   parish,  chiefly  distin- 
guished for  producinn  some  of  the  best  Es.sex  hops. 
It  contains  a  village  known  by  the  same  name  as  the 
parish,   the    trade   of  which  is  chiefly  dependent   on 
agricultural  pursuits,  in  purchasinc;  the  produce  of  the 
neighbourinc;  grounds,  and  providing  various  necessa- 
ries for  the  farmers  and  their  labourers.     The  parish 
is    ilivided    into    six    manors,   the   records   of  which 
ascend  to  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  England; 
indeed  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  manors 
^■Af  Essex,  for  the  situation  of  the  county  at  the  south- 
^^Bast  corner   of  England,  caused   it  to  be  one   of  the 
^^parly  points  of  attack,  in  the  various  invasions  of  the 
^^Blomans,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans, 
^Hlnd  the  particular  parts  taken  by  the  resident  gentry 
^^Btn  these  several  occasions  considerably  influenced  the 
^^Kossfssorship  of  the  estates.      One  of  the  manors  in 
^^raible  Hedingham,  that  of  Prcyers,  was  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  seventeen   freemen   previous   to  the  Norman 
Conquest :  it  tlien   passed   to  the    De  Veres,  earls  of 
Oxford,  and  subsequently  to  other  families.      Another 
manor  was  in  the  possession  of  a  freeman  in  the  time 
if  Kdwnrd  (he  Confossor.      The  other  manors  are  not 
;rai-ed  to  so  early  a  date.     The  church  of  Sible  Hcd- 
ingliam  is  a  handsome  and  spacious  building,  provided 
l^ith   a  nave,   north  and   south   aisles,   and  a  square 
wcr  containing  five  b  -Us.  The  nave  and  the  aisles  are 
parated  by  pl.iin  massive  pdlars,   supporting  gothic 
hes.  The  church  is  believed  to  have  been  budt  about 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Third. — The  whole  parish 


contains   between    two   and    three    thousand    inha* 
bitants. 

Castle  Hedingham  adjoins  the  parish  just  named. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  is  an  ancient 
gnthic  building,  with  an  embattled  brick  parapet;  and 
from  the  architectural  peculiarities  which  it  presents, 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  during  the  reign  ot 
King  John.  It  has  lofty  and  spacious  aisles  and  nave, 
with  circular  and  octagonal  pillars  of  stone,  support- 
ing gothic  arches :  the  ceiling  is  formed  of  wood,  and 
ornamented  with  curious  carvings.  The  lofty  tower 
was  rebuilt  in  16  U>,  the  expense  being  partly  defrayed 
by  the  produce-money  of  four  of  the  bells  of  the 
tower,  which  were  sold  for  that  purpose.  There  is  a 
spacious  chancel,  separated  from  the  nave  and  aisles 
by  a  lofty  carved  wooden  screen  :  there  were  at  one 
time  a  number  of  stalls  here,  but  these  have  been  since 
removed  to  another  part  of  the  church. 

There  was  formerly  a  nunnery  in  this  parish,  for 
black  veiled  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  order,  founded 
by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Oxford,  about  seven  or 
eight  centuries  ago, — the  countess  herself  being  the 
first  prioress.  The  establishment  continued  under  the 
patronage  of  this  family  till  its  dissolution;  part  of 
the  buildings  have  since  been  converted  into  a  farm- 
house. There  was  also  in  early  times  an  hospital, 
founded  by  one  of  the  Earls  of  Oxford  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Third,  for  the  aid  of  poor,  distressed,  and 
impotent  persons,  and  also,  in  accordance  with  the 
manners  of  the  times,  for  the  offering  up  of  prayers 
for  the  souls  of  the  founder,  his  wife,  their  ancestors, 
and  their  heirs.  It  had  a  chapel,  and  several  chaplains 
to  perform  Divine  service,  and  a  cemetery  also  belonged 
I  to  it. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  csUblishnicnt  or 

building  ever  existing  in  rtiis  parish,  the  ca.«tle— to 

'  which  indeed  the   parish  owes   its  name— remains  to 

I  be  described.     This  ancient  edifice  stands  on  an  emi- 
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neoe*.  which  is  believed  to  be  pnrtly  of  nrtificial  fi)nn- 
Btion.    The  most  prevalent  '  it  was  built 

somewhere  between  the   >  il  1107,  and 

the  principal  features  in  its  cunstrurlion,  accurding  to 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Majendie,  and  other  writers,  arc  as 
follows: — 

At  the  bottom,  the  walls  are  from  eleven  feet  six 
inches  to  twelve  feet  sis  inches  in  thickness  (  and 
at  the  top  from  nine  to  ten  feet.  I'he  eastern 
wall  is  thicker  than  any  of  the  others,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  is  supposed,  of  being  better  able  to  resiiit 
the  stonny  east  winds  which  are  very  prevalent  in 
that   part   of  the   county.      The    for  '   caotle 

issciurirc;  the  e«<t  and   west  fides   i  -   n^mif 

fit!  '    each,  and  tl>e  north 

six')  '  f  each.     The  hei){ht  f r  ■ 

the  top  o(  the  turrets  is  about  a  humir  .1  ;.  ii  ten  feet. 
There  arc  at  present  only  two  of  llu-c  Imrets,  but 
there  were  originally  four,  the  two  others,  as  well  as 
the  battlement  and  parapet  walls  of  those  now  re- 
maining, having  long  cince  been  swept  away.  The 
custle  was  built  of  flmis  and  stones,  inil)edded  in  fluid 
mortar, — the  outer  surface  being  everywhere  coated 
with  gquared  and  neatly  dre«Ked  stones. 

The  original  entrance  U)  the  castle  is  on  the  western 
side,  from  which  a  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  the  principal 
door  of  the  first  story.  At  the  sidf*  of  tlii«  entrance 
are  still  to  be  teen  the  grooves  e   were   en- 

closed the  ancient  portcullis  or  t  _  ly  barrier  so 
often  used  in  ancient  castles,  A  circular  staircase  is 
situated  near  the  entrance,  leading  up  to  the  higher 
stories,  and  down  to  the  lower.  There  are  five  stories 
in  the  building,  all  constructed  so  as  to  leave  them  as 
secure  as  possible  from  external  attack.  The  ground 
door  is  very  massive,  being  without  windows,  and  re- 
ceiving no  light  but  from  loop-holes,  just  large  enough 
to  admit  of  offensive  missiles  being  hurled  from  within. 
Each  story  has  more  window-light,  and  more  decora- 
tion, than  the  floor  beneath  it,  being  more  out  of  the 
way  of  danger;  thus,  the  ground  story,  us  we  have 
said,  has  nothing  but  loop-holes,  the  next  story  has 
real  windows,  the  third  has  double  windows,  by  whii-h 
a  larger  amount  of  air  and  light  could  be  admitted, 
and  the  upper  story  has  the  largest  and  most  deco- 
rated windows  of  all.  The  story  next  above  the 
entrance  story  is  the  armoury,  or  hall  of  audience  and 
ceremony,  a  nobie  apartment,  thirty-eight  feet  by 
thirty-one,  exclusive  of  the  place  occupied  by  a  gallery 
which  runs  round  it,  and  is  twenty-eight  feet  high. 
This  was  the  apartment  in  which  the  ancient  barons 
used  to  receive  the  homage  of  their  feudal  tenants, 
and  to  receive  their  visitors  in  all  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mony of  the  times.  Near  the  loop-holes  and  windows 
of  the  different  stories  there  are  recesses  within  the 
wall,  supposed  to  have  been  sleeping-places  fur  the 
soldiers. 

This  castle  was  contained  within  a  ballium,  or  inner 
conrt,  of  about  three  acres  in  extent;  and  within  the 
ballium  were  several  towers  and  other  buildings,  which 
were  erected  by  one  of  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Bosworth  field.  These  were  mostly 
dcatroyed  in  the  year  l.'i'J2;  and  the  whole  building 
was  brought  to  a  riiini.Ms  condition  during  the  first 
Duf'h  «nr  in  I 'if.fi,  to  pr,  vi-nt  the  town  being 
tfO"'  n  in  the  sea  engage- 

•"ei  'i  have  been  ap])ointed 

'oth   o(  whom   would   have   proved 
Since   that   time   the  castle  baa 
remaineil  pretty  nearly  in  its  present  state. 

We  have  mentioned  the  Esrls  of  Oxford  in  the 
former  part  of  this  article;  they  were  indeed  con- 
nected with  the  Castle  of  Iledingham  from  a  very 
early  period.     William  the  Conqueror  gave  the  lord- 


as   ' 
nnv. 


ship  of  Iledingham  to  Alberic  de  Vere,  ancestor  of 
the  Earls  of  Oxford.  This  Alberic  was  one  of  Willium's 
favourite  generals,  and  received  thirteen  other  lord- 
ships in  Kosox,  besides  that  of  Iledingham. 

His  son  was  Rscat  Cliuinberluin  of  England  during 
the  lime  of  Henry  the  First,  and  also  one  of  the  chitf 
justices.  The  third  Alberic  espoused  the  cause  of 
Queen  Maud,  and  was  rewarded  with  large  grants,  as 
well  a*  honourable  oltices.  During  the  reign  of  King 
John,  Hedingliam  Castle,  which  was  the  baronial 
I  (if  the  Do  Veres,  was  beseiged  and  taken  in 

1  afterwards  taken  and  retaken   two  or  three 
tioie«.      Alter  '  -tiioii  of  three  or  four  Earls  of 

Oxford,  the  t;--  ito  the   possession   of  Uobert, 

'  of  Oxford,  wlio  in  13.S,')  was  created  Marquis  of 
Min,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Ireland,  by  Uicliard 
the  Second.  "  These  extraordinary  instances  of  the 
king's  favour,"  says  Mr.  Wright,  "  were  highly  dis- 
pleasing  to  many  of  the  nobles,  who  considered  this 
court  favourite  to  be  a  person  altogether  unworthy  of 
his  or  the  nation's  regard.  He  was,  indeed,  hated  as 
one  of  those  who,  becoming  his  favourites,  gave  evil 
counsel  to  the  king.  The  chrooicles  of  those  times 
inform  us,  that  this  nobleman  was  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  lewdness  and  cowardice;  tu  escape  from 
his  enemies,  he  fled  into  foreign  countries,  put  away 
his  duihcss,  who  was  one  uf  the  royal  family,  aud 
married  a  servant  girl." 

The  thirteenth  Earl  of  Oxford  was  put  into  the 
possession  of  the  castle,  which  had  been  taken  away 
from  his  father  for  bis  adherence  to  the  Lancaster  fac- 
tion. He,  however,  anxious  to  revenge  on  the  York- 
ists the  injuries  which  his  father  had  received  from 
them,  fought  against  them  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  and 
being  defeated  was  forced  to  flee.  At  a  subsequent 
period  he  joined  the  Eail  of  Richmond,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  gaining  the  battle  of  Bosworth  field.  As 
this  battle  enabled  the  Earl  of  Richmond  to  ascend 
the  Englit^h  throne,  with  the  title  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  reaped  a  large  share  of  honour,  and 
was  enabled  to  retire  to  Hedinghain  Castle  in  peaceful 
opulence,  where  he  lived  in  great  splendour.  There  i« 
a  story  told  by  many  of  our  hisUirians,  which  places 
the  cupidity  and  meanness  of  this  sovereign  towards 
his  general  in  a  striking  light.  The  Earl  of  Oxford 
on  one  occasion  gave  a  magnificent  entertainment  to 
the  king.  When  the  king  departed,  the  carl's  servants 
made  a  double  row  to  line  the  passage  through  which 
the  king  was  to  i>ass, — all  the  servants  being  in  splen- 
did liveries.  The  king  called  the  earl  to  him  and  said, 
"  My  lord,  I  have  heard  much  of  your  hospitality, 
but  I  see  it  is  greater  than  the  speech :  these  hand- 
some gentlemen  and  yeomen,  which  I  see  on  both 
sides  of  me,  are  sure  your  menial  servants."  The 
earl  smiled,  and  answered,  "  If  it  may  please  your 
grace,  that  were  not  for  mine  case,  they  are  most  of 
them  my  retainers,  that  arc  come  to  do  me  service  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  and  chiefly  to  see  your  grace." 
The  king  started  a  little,  and  said,  "  By  my  faith,  my 
lord,  I  thank  you  for  your  good  cheer,  but  I  may  not 
have  my  laws  broken  in  my  sight.  My  attorney  must 
speak  with  you."  There  was  a  law  in  operation  at 
that  time  respecting  the  number  of  retainers  that 
might  be  kept  by  a  baron,  and  it  was  to  this  law  that 
the  king  alluded.  The  expression  of  disupprob.i  n 
respecting  the  infringement  of  a  law  was  not  in  hi 
bad;  but  under  the  circumHtuiices  of  the  case  it  w-as 
particularly  nngracious,  and  was  rendered  doubly 
worse  by  the  king  consenting  to  receive  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  hush  the  matter  up. 

The  castle  continued,  century  after  century,  to  re- 
main in  the  possesaioa  of  the  Dc  Veres,  Earls  of 
Oxford,  until  1/03,  wben  Alberic,  the  last  earl    died 
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without  male  JHsue,  After  a  few  iub(C(|ueiit  changes, 
tlie  cantlc  wu«  HoUl,  in  the  early  purt  ui  the  luiit  cen- 
tury, 10  thi-  Aihuml  family,  from  whom  it  baa  pai«ed 
ti>  two  or  threu  other  fuiuilicii. 

There  are  but  few  coatlen  in  En|;land  which,  like 
IIedni({huin,  cun  boawt  of  having  been  in  one  fuinily 
uliiium  uninterruptedly  fur  GUU  yean. 


TRADKSMF.NS  TOKENS, 
Thi  name  of  lokem  hns  been  given  to  a  remarkable 
kind  of  coin,  iiisued  in  bygone  times  by  corporate 
bodies  and  by  private  tradesmen,  in  lieu  of  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm.  The  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  those  tokens  we  may  briefly  detail. 

Copper  coinage  was  extremely  scarce  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  English  history,  and  great  embarrass- 
ment consequently  resulted  to  these  who  had  dealings 
on  a  small  scale-,  for  there  v/aa  no  coin  of  smaller 
value  than  those  made  of  silver,  and  those  were  in- 
conveniently proportioned  to  the  wants  of  retail 
dealers.  It  is  supposed  by  some  antiquaries,  that 
tUc farthing  originally  meant  u/uurlhing,  and  was  one 
fourth  of  the  silver  penny,  cut  into  quarters  for  that 
purpose.  Stowe  says  that  "  the  penny  was  wont  to 
have  a  double  cross,  with  a  crest,  in  such  sort  that  the 
same  might  be  easily  broken  in  the  midst,  or  into 
four  quarters,"  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  ancient 
country  custom  of  breaking  love-money,  as  a  pledge  of 
fidelity  is  elucidative  of  the  ease  with  which  the  coins 
were  broken  in  two.  But  still  one-fourth  of  a  penny 
was  far  too  valuable  a  coin  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
retail  dealers,  at  a  time  when  men  worked  for  a 
penny  a  day ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  numerous  counter- 
feit coins,  "  known  by  the  various  names  of  made, 
black  maile,  Nuremburg  tokens,  crokards,  turneys, 
dotkins,  galley-pieces,  staldings,  pollards,  &c.:"  these 
were  fabricated  principally  by  the  Jews,  and  passed 
current  among  retail  dealers,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
government  coin.  Edward  the  Third,  and  succeeding 
sovereigns,  issued  severe  edicts  against  this  practice, 
but  with  without  effect,  for  the  exigencies  of  trade 
seem  to  have  required  the  use  of  such  coins. 

King  Edward  the  First  appears,  from  the  evidence 
of  an  old  poem,  which  has  obtained  some  notice 
among  numismaticians,  to  have  struck  proper  far- 
things ;  but  these  were  still  of  silver,  and  were  con- 
sequently of  too  liiah  a  value  for  humble  traders — 
Edward  did  -  ^ .  hnlfpcniiy,  farthing  ; 

The  cross  p.;  il  ot'nll,  tlu-oughout  tlie  ring; 

The  King's  sidi',  \i Ikicui  his  iinino  was  writti>n. 
The  crussv  side,  wliat  city  it  was  incoyiiod  luid  smitten. 
To  poor  muii,  uo'  to  priost,  the  penny  tVayt-s  uutliing, 
Men  give  (iod  aye  the  least;  thoy  toast  him  with  a  farthing. 
A  thousanil,  two  liundrrtl,  t'on'scoro  yeai-s  ami  mo , 
On  this  money  men  wouJero<l,  when  it  first  tiogaii  to  goe. 

It  appears  there  was  no  legal  coin  made  of  copper 
or  brass  until  the  time  of  King  James ;  Queen  Eliza- 
beth contemplated  such  a  coinage,  but  it  was  not  put 
into  operation  during  her  reign.  "The  use  of  private 
tokens,  for  money,  which  were  stamped  by  inferior 
tradesmen,  such  as  grocers,  vintners,  chondlers,  ale- 
house keepers,  &c.  was  at  this  time  (1572 — 3)  grown 
to  such  excess  as  to  be  the  subject  of  frequent  com- 
plaints. They  were  made  of  lead,  tin,  latten,  and 
even  of  leather.  ()t  these  base  materials  were  formed 
farthings  and  halfpence,  to  the  great  derogation  of 
princely  honour  and  dignity,  and  at  great  loss  to 
the  poor,  since  they  were  only  to  be  repaid  to  the 
same  shop  from  whence  they  where  first  received. 
Of  this  abuse  the  queen  was  very  sensible,  as  also 
tkat  there  was  a  great  want  of  farthings  and  half- 
pence. To  remedy  these  wants  and  disorders,  pro- 
posals were  made  to  her  for  coioing  farthings  aud 


half|)«nce  of  base  silver,  seven  ounces,  six-  ;,»^ 

fine;  and  four  ouncra,   thiri'i-n  i,.'iii,i..>  .,( 

grains,  alloy,  the  weight  si\  «; 

but  the  queen  would  by  du  i„i„„-,  |-,.c-  rur   ui  i- n. 

sing  the  cuius  again*." 

It  was  estimated  by  Sir  I'   '      •  r-   ■  ..j 

about  London  there  were,  '-  ,  . 

tion  of  li'gal  farthings,  no   Kmci'  liiu.  h<1 

retailers  ol  food  and  small  wareM,  *),  ,,r 

copper  tokeni,  made  at  their  own  ..i| 

quantity,  to  the  value  of  Ul.  sti  i  h 

not  one  tenth  part  remained  at  the  year  s  end.  in 
the  cities  of  Hristid,  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  numerous 
others,  the  same  plan  was  adopted,  not  uuly  by 
private  individuals,  but  by  corporate  bodies  likewise. 
The  principle  on  which  these  tokens  were  issued  was 
this ; — that  the  person  who  issued  them  would  at 
any  time  receive  them  back,  at  the  same  value  which 
be   issued  them  i  so  that  as  long  as  a  pti  ji- 

mercial  reputation  was  good,  his  tokens  w  d 

safe  coin,  although  not  a  legal  tender.  Suppuku  that 
A,  a  baker,  issued  tokens,  which  he  piiid  t»  H,  a 
corn-dealer;  that  the  latter  paid  -  r, 

and   so   on:   if  the  last  holder  |  k 

to  A  again,  they  would  be  received  by  him  at  their 
original  value.  These  tokens  were  therefore  what 
wu  may  perhaps  term  metallic  bills  of  exchange  for 
very  small  sums. 

It  was  to  give  something  like  a  legal  sanction  to 
small  coins,  that  an  issue  of  royal  farthing  tokens  was 
made  on  the  l!<th  of  May,  1GI3.  These  were  not 
strictly  farthings,  as  we  now  understand  the  word,  be- 
cause the  public  were  not  obliged  to  use  them,  nor  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  their  own  tokens ;  they  were 
merely  farthing  tokens,  which  the  holders  could  ex- 
change for  other  coin  when  they  pleased,  and  in  which 
government  payment  of  small  fractional  sums  were 
made  These  tokens  were  not  very  favourably  re- 
ceived} but  they  continued  to  be  used,  together  with 
tradesmen's  tokens,  throughout  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  the  commonwealth,  Charles  the  First,  and 
Charles  the  Second,  down  to  the  year  1672;  when 
the  king's  copper  coinage,  superseding  private  mints, 
became  duly  authorized,  and  has  been  continued 
ever  since.  From  that  time  tradesmen's  tokens 
gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  have  not  since  been 
resumed,  except  for  a  short  period  about  forty  years 
ago,  when,  probably  owing  to  some  scarcity  in  the 
legal  copper  coinage,  various  substitutes,  under  the 
names  ot provincial  coins  and  pocket-pieces,  were  struck. 
These,  however,  lasted  but  for  a  short  time;  and  tokens 
are  now  either  disregarded  altogether,  or  are  trea- 
sured by  the  medallist  and  antiquarian. 

The  subject  of  these  tokens  furnishes  a  lesson,  that 
however  trifling  a  matter  may  appear  at  first  sight,  a 
juilicious  thinker  will  succeed  in  drawing  some  useful 
information.  Pilkiugton  has  spoken  of  these  trades- 
men's tokens  as  being  utterly  unworthy  a  moment's 
notice  from  any  one,  and  even  carries  his  remarks  to 
a  silly  extent  by  observing: — "  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  their  workmanship  is  always  utterly  cont'-inp- 
tible,  and  that  not  one  purpose  of  taste,  information, 
or  curiosity,  can  be  drawn  from  them.  It  needs 
hardly  be  added  that  they  are  recommended  to  the 
supreme  scorn  of  the  reader,  who  may  justly  regard 
the  studying  or  collecting  of  them,  along  with  the 
admiration  of  counters,  as  beneath  any  man  of 
taste." 

Now  it  has  recently  been  shown  that  the  above 
remark  is  as  untrue  as  it  is  sweeping.  In  a  very 
clever  paper  in  the  Nvmismatic  Journal  for  1836, 
a  writer  gives  some  curious   views    of  the  state   of 

*  Rk-DiHo't  AiinaU  oftkt  Ctina  *, 
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XK-itrty.  two  hundred  yean  afto,  in  the  town  of  Bed- 

■>      .  i      ;     -■    ,u  !  kiilrly  tliriiU);)) 

ns.  utrtirk  iiiui 
i->iic<l  by  pi'i'soiis  iiMii^  ul  tiialtiiia-  .11  Hodfurd.  lie 
liU9  Ikvii  alilt-  ti>  drt<.-riiiiiu'  thut  fuiiiilics,  wliicli  must 
at  that  time  have  breii  of  ropcctuble  stumliiig,  uro 
lint  only  now  unknown  in  Bedford,  but  that  the  very 
iiaiiieii  are  lost,  and  has  been  farther  able  to  gather 
loHiiy  interesting  particulars,  of  which  it  is  probable 
ttiere  is  no  other  evidence  whatever  existing.  The 
writer,  after  speaking  of  the  value  of  niedalit  for  the 
elucidation  of  history,  rays  : 

\Vi-  rosolvc'il  to  reduce  that  srttem  to  a  more  ooiiflncd 
c'jct!,  liy  rnllin",:  in  the  aid  of  tra'lesraen"»  tokens.  For 
1  ■.  IwMilcs  our  own  collection,  we  examined  those 

:i<l>,  and  iiioreoviT  hail  accesH  to  all  lliose  in  tho 
iiu.i>»iuii  of  the  well  kiioan  Mr.  Mallliew  Vouni;,  of 
L')n<lon,  which  were  tlie  fruits  of  luany  years  collecting;  by 
the  laie  Mr.  Tyskcii.  Thcuo  steps  soon  o|)ciied  a  new  iiiiiio 
in  a  klatinticui  light,  for  in   the  examination  of  pieces  of 

It; ■       •-lick    in    tlie    different    towns    and    villnues    of 

1;  .',   It  would  appear  that  some  plurcii,  now  too 

I  ■■'<••  !,.  ^iinti.irt  morclhuiia  mere  huckster's  hovel, 

\  ^!e  of  aubstantial  tradetsmen,  and  that 

I  I'd  has  undergone  a   toial  change  of 

)  -lucctlie  year  1C72,  the  era  whou  tokens  were 

IN  ^  I. 

The  writer  of  the  paper  here  alluded  to  has  in  his 
possession  fourteen  tradesmen's  tokens,  struck  by  uu 
equal  number  of  persons  in  the  town  of  Bcdioid, 
iK-twcen  the  years  16.5-1  and  1668,  and  therefore 
nearly  contcniporanooiis.  Now  it  is  known  that  tli« 
town  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  at  that  period,  the  popu- 
lation not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred  persons.  The 
importance  which  the  town  had  possessed  in  feudal 
davs  was  passed  awny,  and  any  importance  arising 
from  commerce  and  iiiuiiufactures  had  not  yet  aris<.-ii. 
The  town  consisted  of  little  more  than  what  is  now 
coiled  the  High  Street;  and,  coupling  this  circum- 
Ktance  with  the  very  small  number  of  inhabitants,  it 
has  been  inferred  that  these  fourteen  issuers  of  their 
own  coins  or  tokens  mu8t>  have  included  a  large 
portion  of  the  most  substantial  tradesmen  of  the  town, 
especially  as  it  was  one  of  the  corporate  customs, 
that  "  no  freeman  of  the  borough,  being  either  a 
freeman  born,  or  any  other  way  a  freeman,  by 
service  as  an  apprentice,  or  by  admittance,  or  allow- 
ance of  redemption,  or  otherwise,  shall  keep  any  shop, 
or  use  any  trade,  art,  or  mystery  within  this  town." 
The  privilege  of  su  doing  was  reserved  for  burgesses. 

Now  a  diligent  inquiry  has  shown  that  the  fuiiiilies 
to  which  these  fourteen  individuals  belonged  are  no 
longer  known  in  Bedford.  Each  token  contains  the 
name,  arms,  &c..  of  the  issuer,  and  from  these  data 
the  inquiries  proceeded.  One  medal  was  struck  by 
Henry  Fitzhugh,  dated  16.'i5,  a  token  for  the  value 
of  a  farthing.  Another  was  by  John  Paulin,  a  grocer, 
1  6.i4  :  a  grocer  in  those  days  meant  a  dealer  in  coffee, 
sugar,  hardware,  gingerbread,  bobbins,  tapes,  laces, 
halierdabhery,  caiidk",  soap,  bacon,  and  a  most  mul- 
tilurious  collection  of  articles,  such  as  are  now  to  be 
m-'t  with  in  what  are  called  chandlers'  shops :  tea  was  at 
that  time  three  guineas  per  pound,  and  was  therefore, 
at  may  be  supposed,  not  met  with  at  u  country  grocer's. 
A  third  token  is  by  Uobert  Fitzhugh,  lfi.5-1,  one 
farthing.  A  fourth,  Thomas  Pare,  grocer,  1656,  one 
furiliiiig.  A  fifth,  William  Faldo,  also  a  grocer,  16.59. 
Aiiiiiher  wai  issued  by  one  Hugh  Hotien  in  1666: 
lie  krrins  to  have  been  an  ironmonger,  for  on  the 
token  IS  stamped  a  frying-pan.  as  his  symbol;  and  on 
the  reverse  are  the  words  "his  halfpenny."  Soon 
of  the  others:  each  token  appears  to  have  been 
issued  by  some  tradesmen  "  well  to  do"  in  the  world; 
hnd  the  writer,  after  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  the 


history  of  the  family  of  each  individual,  as  far  as  ( ini 
be  now  done,  observes : — "We  have  now  exainincU 
all  these  tokens  in  detail,  and  from  the  researches  thus 
carried  on,  it  follows,  that  in  no  instance  has  any  one 
of  the  fourteen  individuals  who  formed  the  elite,  or 
substantial  resident!^,  in  167(1,  now  a  representative 
in  the  town  of  Bedford j  be»ides  which,  in  tracing 
their  career,  the  disappearance  of  the  Abbis,  Elton, 
Fenn,  Easton,  Paradine  and  other  co-citizen  famihes, 
is  also  abundantly  proved." 

The  present  period  is  remarkably  distinguished  for 
the  industry  with  which  intelligent  men  are  endea- 
vouring to  collect  statistical  iiilorination  respecting 
the  trading,  educational,  and  domestic  state  of  society 
in  past  and  present  times;  and  Pilkingttm  little 
thought,  when  he  wrote  the  passage  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  that  such  luinible  articles  as  the 
tradesmen's  tokens  of  two  hundred  years  old,  would 
assist  in  such  inquiries.  The  tact  is,  however,  that 
their  very  age  is  one  of  the  points  which  render  them 
valuable  ;  and  another  is,  that  they  carry  us  in  imagi- 
nation to  the  counter  of  the  tradesmen,  and  show 
us  in  some  degree  the  nature  of  his  dealings. 

The  author  of  the  Sotitia  Luda  gives  representa- 
tions of  fourteen  tokens,  current  in  the  town  of 
Louth  in  the  seventeenth  century.  These  tokens 
were  all  of  copper,  and  valued  either  at  a  halfpenny 
or  a  farthing.  From  these  specimens  we  have 
selected  three,  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  the  present 
article. 


Thk  aberrations  of  opinion  prove  only  that  the  most  bold* 
not  the  most  virtuous,  press  forward  to  announre  their  prin- 
ciples. These  principles  cannot  annihilaic  thnt  secret  and 
iiiiiversnl  opinion,  that  voiea  of  conscience,  willioul  which 
the  moral  world  would  have  pri-sented  only  a  rliao>.  Cmi- 
suit  those  men  who  have  keen  in^trueled  liy  ilie  lessons  nf 
religion,  und  of  wisdom  ami  experience:  i-oii!>ult  iIium-  whom 
yuu  would  choose  to  reseniljle,  und  llieir  llrsi  piercpt  will  ne 
that  you  descend  into  )mirself.  If  we  iiitcirogule  eoiixieiire  . 
in  goo<l  fuilli,  she  will  enligliten  us.  She  makes  heisell  lie.ud  [ 
in  the  tumult  of  our  vices,  even  against  our  will. —  Uari'V  ' 


A  Of.huan  philosopher  has  said,  I  know  only  two  bviiu'  ilnl 
things  in  dif  universe;  the  starry  heaven  uliove  our  IicmU.  ' 
and  the  sontiiuent  of  duty  in  our  hearts. 
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Cephalonia  and  Cerigo. 
CspHiLONiA  is  the  largest  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
although  it  yields  to  Corfu  in  political  influence. 
It-s  length  is  about  32  miles,  breadth  IS,  area  about 
3-19  square  miles  :  the  circumference,  following  the 
coast,  I.IO  miles;  and  it  is  about  21  miles  distant 
from  Greece. 

The  island  is  extremely  rugged  and  mountainous, 
a  range  of  hills  running  from  north  to  south,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  which  is  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  Ionian  Islands,  called  the  Montagna  Nagra, 
Black  Mountain.  The  top  of  this  mountain  is 
ally  covered  with  snow  about  the  middle  of 
cember,  which  seldom  disappears  from  its  summit 
before  the  middle  of  May.  ♦This  mountain,  in  the 
recollection  of  many  of  the  present  inhabitants,  was 
covered  nearly  to  its  summit,  on  the  north  side,  with 
forest  trees,  principally  fir  and  cypress,  which  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago  were  completely  destroyed, 
by  being  set  fire  to  by  some  evil-disposed  persons  of 
one  of  the  factions  which  at  that  time  divided 
the  island.  Ever  since  then,  according  to  the  opinions 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  whole  island,  but  especially 
the  valleys   near  the  mountain,  have  been  subject  to 

■greater  atmospherical  vicissitudes,  in  consequence  of 
■rinds  and  storms,  &c.,  having  n)om  to  collect  and 
tosh  down  on  the  plains  below  with  unimpeded 
nlocity  and  fury.,    Mr.  Muirsays: — 

At  this  moment  the  north  tide  of  this  mountikin  presents 
very  extraordinary  and  to  me  melancholy  sight.  Con- 
VoL.  XVII. 


ceivo  the  whole  sloping  side  of  a  high  mountain,  for  mile* 
thickly  studded  with  the  bleached  trunks  of  trees,  entirely 
denuded  of  their  bark,  and  without  a  leaf;  many  of  them 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  presentinft  themselves,  by 
their  various  forkings  and  withered  branches,  under  the 
most  grotesque  and  even  hideous  forms. 

North-east  winds  are  extremely  violent  and  fre- 
quent during  the  winter  months.  In  summer  thojr 
are  more  regular,  generally  blowing  from  sunrise  till 
after  midday,  from  some  point  between  the  east  and 
south:  from  midday  to  midnight  they  generally 
blow  from  about  north-west:  between  midnight  and 
sunrise  it  is  generally  a  calm.  Rain  falls  at  all 
periods  of  the  year,  but  the  month  of  November  is 
what  may  be  termed  the  "rainy  season"  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  About  the  beginning  of  this  month 
rain  falls  in  torrents,  accompanied  with  severe  storms 
of  thunder  and  lightning.  This  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere lasts  from  four  to  six  days,  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  delightful  mild  season  called  the  "little  summer." 
Earthquakes  frequently  happen  in  Cephalonia,  but 
rarely  do  much  injury :  they  seldom  last  more  than 
three  or  four  seconds.  They  are  most  frequent  in 
summer  when  the  "sirocco"  wind  blows,  and  are 
generally  accompanied  or  preceded  by  a  rustling 
noise  in  the  air. 

The  harbour  of  Cephalonia  runs  inland  for  eight 
miles:  it  is  rather  dinicult  of  ingress  and  efresa, 
owing  to  its  serpentine  form,  but  offers  a  capacious 
and  convenient  port  for  shipping.  The  entrance  to 
the  haven  is  extremely  picturesque :    on  either  iile 
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grovet  aod  plantati>)ni,  re1ieT«d  in  the  back|;ronnd 
by  m«JMtic  raountaius,  meet  the  ey«  ii»  varii-d 
•uc<>rui(>n.  To  the  lett,  on  the  wettern  •iclo  of  the 
harbour,  three  miles  from  its  entrance,  standi  the 
town  of  Lixuri.  lu  front  of  this  town  the  harbour 
oiMrn*  into  •  branch  running  to  the  south-east  for 
three  milea;  and  on  the  peninsula  formed  by  this 
branch,  and  close  to  the  sea.  is  Argostoli,  the  capital 
of  the  island,  built  upon  a  slip  of  level  ground,  upon 
the  western  shore  of  the  harbour,  at  the  foot  of  a 
narrow  promontory  or  tongue  of  land  above 
mentioned,  and  which  is  about  three  miles  and  a  half 
long,  not  exceeding  two  miles  in  width  at  its  broadest 
part,  and  gradually  becoming  narrower,  till  it  termi- 
nates in  that  point  which  forms  the  north-west 
extremity  of  the  harbour.  The  town  lies  about  the 
centre  of  this  ridge. 

The  town  of  Argostoll.  according  to  Dr.  Hennen, 
consists  of  two  main  streets  which  run  north  and 
■outh.  and  a  number  of  cross  streets  and  lanes. 
The  principal  street,  or  that  next  the  water,  is  about 
one  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  and  twenty  feet  wide ; 
the  other  street  is  not  nearly  so  long.  The  town  is  open 
and  increases  rapidly  in  size  ;  it  is  about  three  miles 
in  circumference.  The  streets  are  all  very  narrow, 
but  tolerably  well  paved.  The  houses  are  generally 
two  atones  high,  frontmg  the  north-east.  They  arc 
built  of  stone,  cemented  with  lime  and  terra  rota,  and 
covered  with  tiles.  The  average  size  of  the  rooms  is 
about  fourteen  feet  square,  and  they  are  very  low. 
The  ceding*  are  unplasteredj  but  the  floor*  are  gene- 
rally of  wood ;  the  windows  are  glazed,  but  in  a  loose 
manner,  and  without  putty.  In  order  that  the  houses 
may  be  enabled  to  withstand  the  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake, they  have  frequently  iron  clamps  in  various 
{>arts  of  the  walls.  A  little  quadrangle  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  town,  where  the  markets  are  held :  this 
has  been  flagged  with  tomb-stones,  brought  from  the 
ruins  of  S«mos.  The  bridge  of  Trapano,  which  crosses 
the  gulf  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Argostoli,  affords 
an  excellent  road  between  the  town  and  country,  by 
which  the  communication  is  shortened  four  or  five 
miles,  and  an  almost  impracticable  mountain-road 
round  the  lake  avoided  to  the  peasants,  who  have  to 
convey  their  goods  to  the  market  in  the  city.  The 
walls  of  the  bridge  are  of  cut  limestone,  and  instead 
of  arches,  strong  planks  of  oak  are  thrown  across, 
connecting  the  pier  horizontally. 

At  Argostoli  is  a  museum,  now  the  property  of  a 
private  family.  There  are  also  a  number  of  cnfia, 
irherc  the  male  inhabitants  resort.  Each  man  brings 
bis  pipe  and  tobacco,  and  takes  coffee  whilst  he  is 
smoking.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  com- 
pany generally  assemble,  remaining  there  until  eight, 
at  which  time  they  retire  home  to  sup.  When  that 
meal  is  finHhed,  they  adjourn  again  to  the  caf6, 
either  joining  with  others  in  a  game  of  cards,  or  else 
smoking  and  conversing.  It  is  in  these  places  where 
a  stranger  acquires  a  better  idea  of  the  natives  than 
even  at  their  houses.  The  inhabitants  of  Cephalonia 
are  said  to  be  mmh  more  active  than  those  of  Corfu ; 
they  are  much  more  enterprising,  especially  in  their 
mercantile  and  nautical  affairs. 

The  other  t<iwn  of  which  we  have  spoken,  Lixuri, 
hears  coniidirable  resemblance  to  Argostoli:  it  is  the 
prmcipsl  drpAt  for  wine  and  currants  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Argostoli  and  Lixuri  there  are 
•ome  tolerable  modem  roads ;  bat  in  the  interior 
they  have  been  very  bad,  but  are  now  rapidly  im- 
proving: there  are  scarcely  any  cross-roads.  The 
cf>mmanication  between  the  inla/id  villages  is  by  foot- 
paths along  the  edges  of  ravmes.  All  the  land 
ouriage  of  the  cotintrjr  is  by  meani  of  mules  and 


•«•«•,  bnt    there  is  a   considerable   communication 
kept  up  by  boat*  and  country  vessels. 

The  manufactures  of  Cephalonia  are  few,  chiefly 
wine  and  oil.  There  are  two  celebrated  manufuctures 
of  liqueurs,  much  esteemed  all  over  the  Mediterranean, 
owing  their  high  flavour  to  the  aromatic  plunta 
with  which  the  island  abounds.  They  export  a  small 
quantity  of  brandy,  of  native  manufacture.  They 
also  manufacture  coarse  cloths  and  nankeen*,  and  • 
small  quantity  of  silk.  They  make  a  coarse  carpeting 
uf  goats'  hair  and  wool,  but  not  to  any  great  extent; 
as  well  as  blankets. 

When  Mr.  Kendrick  wrote,  in  1822,  the  tenure  of 
land  in  Cephalonia  was,  for  the  most  part,  annual. 
The  generality  of  the  landed  proprietors,  however, 
agreed  with  the  vassals,  who  cultivated  the  estate  for 
a  certain  share  of  the  profit,  for  money  did  not  pas* 
between  them.  By  these  means  the  peasant  was 
ruined  if  a  bad  season  occurred )  for  not  having  a 
capital  at  hand,  on  which  to  exist,  he  was  obliged  to 
sell  his  share  at  an  under-price,  and  often  to  borrow 
money  at  a  high  interest.  If  the  market  were  high, 
the  merchant  would  not  purchase ;  for  the  islands  in 
the  Archipelago  were  sure  to  take  advantage,  and 
pour  their  produce  into  the  market  at  a  lower  rate: 
the  peasant  was  therefore  obliged  to  sell  at  an  equal 
rate,  or  not  at  all:  thus  earning  for  his  year's  labour 
perhaps  threepence  per  diem.  Mr.  Kendrick  wa* 
witness  to  the  bad  effect  of  this  mode  of  dealing 
between  landlord  and  cultivator,  by  which  the  latter 
has  produce,  instead  of  money,  for  his  labour.  A 
peasant's  father  had  died,  and  the  priests  refused  to 
bury  the  dead  body  before  the  man  had  given  the 
church  six  wax  candles,  that  cost  three  shillings  each. 
This  demand,  and  some  other  unavoidable  expenses, 
obliged  him  ta  sell,  at  3*.  Ad.  per  barrel,  wine  which 
three  months  afterwards  would  have  brought  10*. 
per  barrel.  Many  improvements  in  this  part  of  the 
commercial  arrangements  of  the  island  have  taken 
place,  through  the  exertions  of  the  successive  Lord 
High  Commissioner*  sent  out  from  England. 

Catacombs  have  been  discovered  by  the  Venetians, 
French,  and  British,  to  the  south-west  of  Argostoli, 
in  which  were  found  the  remains  of  ancient  warriors 
completely  clad  in  their  war  dresses,  the  bone* 
crumbling  into  dust  on  the  slightest  pressure.  The 
Venetians  opened  eight  catacombs  in  IC-17,  and  sent 
the  antiquities  contained  in  them  to  Venice.  There 
are  many  other  memorials  uf  past  age*  to  be  seen  on 
various  parts  of  the  island. 

At  about  five  or  six  miles  distant  from  Argostoli 
lies  the  citadel  or  castle  of  St.  George,  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  of  considerable  height,  which  con- 
stitutes the  southern  termination  of  the  range  of  bill* 
before  alluded  to.  The  wall  of  this  castle  enclose* 
about  three  acres  of  land.  A  gentle  declivity  from 
the  castle  leads  to  a  tolerably  well-built  village,  which 
occupies  the  eastern  exjremity  of  the  hill.  It  appears 
to  have  contained  a  considerable  niiiiiber  of  inhabit- 
ants at  one  time,  but  at  present  many  of  the  bouses 
are  in  ruin*. 

Indian  com  bread  is  baked  by  the  natives  of 
Cephahmia  in  small  ovens,  heated  by  the  prunings  of 
their  vines,  and  of  this  they  consume  about  two 
pounds  and  a  half  daily,  on  an  average  of  each 
|>erson,  besides  vegetable  f<Mid.  They  very  seldom 
use  animal. food;  but  indulge  in  an  almost  incredililc 
quantity  of  grape*.  Dr.  Hennen  states  that  in  time 
of  vintage  they  devour,  on  an  average,  twelve  pound* 
of  the  ripe  fruit  daily,  and  without  producing  any 
disagreeable  consequences:  on  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  fatten  them. 

The  population  of  Cephalonia  amonnts  to  about 
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sixty   thouiand,   of  whom  four   thousand  reside  ia 
ArgoHtuh,  uud  five  thuussnd  ia  Lizuri. 

Ckkioo. 
We  now  direct  our  sttcntion  to  tne  most  southerly 
i>f  the  Ionian  Islands.  If  we  look  at  the  map  of 
(ircfcc,  we  see  a  small  island,  distant  «  very  few 
miles  from  the  fxtreme  south  point  of  the  Morea  ; 
tliiK  island  is  Cerigo,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  the  most  southorn  point  of  Kurope. 

The  island  is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  about 
twenty  miles  long,  twelve  broad,  and  fifty  in  circum- 
ference. At  the  north  is  Cape  Sparti,  having  a 
chapel  on  its  extremity ;  to  the  south  is  Ca|>e  Capello, 
cloHe  to  which  is  situate  the  harbour,  and  imme- 
diately above  is  the  chief  town,  called  Kapsali,  con- 
taining about  five  thoustand  inhabitants.  The  streets 
arc  few  and  badly  built,  the  houses  being  mostly 
constructed  of  wood.  The  shi>ps  display  no  tempting 
merchandize  ;  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  town 
shows  it  to  be  inferior  to  those  on  the  other  islands. 

The  island  is  in  general  covered  but  scantily  with 
soil :  it  is  burren  and  little  cultivated.  Consequently 
the  population  arc  indebted  to  the  Morea  for  nearly 
all  the  necessaries  of  hfe,  even  wood  itself.  Their 
diet  is  chiefly  fish;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
natives  either  turn  pirates,  or  enter  as  mariners  in 
the  service  of  the  merchantmen  who  frequent  the 
Archipelago.  The  oil  produced  on  the  island  is  said 
to  be  exquisite  in  its  quality,  and  entecnied  more  than 
that  in  any  of  the  other  islands.     The  demand  for  it 

casions  this  article  to  be  comparatively  dearer  than 

y  other  i  insomuch  that  the  inhabitants  have  often 
imported  a  cheaper  oil,  to  enable  them  to  part  with 
their  own.  The  rocky  soil  is  extremely  favourable 
for  the  growth  of  olive-trees. 

While  speaking  of  olive-plantations,  wc  may  allude 
to  un  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Davy  respecting  them 
gcnerolly,  as  connected  with  these  islands: — 

The  capabilities  of  the  Ionian  Islands  are  very  Rreat, 
and  their  silvantuKes,  in  relation  to  soil,  cliinato,  and  situa- 
tion, wore  they  what  they  might  be,  wouM  surpass  most 
other  regions  of  the  elobe.  At  (ircsont,  with  the  cxceptiou 
of  the  currant  islands,  their  population  is  sraiily,  aixl  the 
people  Renerallj^aro  poor,  and  a  Inrjfe  proportion  of  ihera 
wrtitcheJ  and  iKUoranl.  The  olivo-plantatiuns  which,  duriP); 
tliu  best  times  of  the  Venetians,  constituted  the  weallli  of 
Corfu,  are  now  almost  its  curse.  The  island  is  aluimtt 
overrun  with  them,  and  requiring  but  little  cultivation, 
they  have  niveii  rise  to  haliits  of  iiidnlencc,  which  have  been 
the  ruin  of  the  penplo,  especially  associaled  with  habits  of 
0 Mr,  lf^Mii-«s,  partly  porhans  owinj;  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
I  vos,  which  of  uU  crops  is  the  most  precarious, 

I  ;  on   circumstances  of  weather  of  a  very  delicate 

nature,  and  oit  a  sucoessiuu  of  circumstances  batiling  all 
oalculatiuu. 

But  to  return  to  Ceritfo.  To  the  north  of  the 
barbour  is  a  ruin  called  "  I'ales  Castro,"  which  stands 

m  the  ancient  town  of  Menelaus.  There  is  still  to 
be  seen  the  remains  of  a  bath,  which  by  the  inhabit- 
ants is  said  to  be  that  of  Helen,  the  faithless  wife  of 
Menelaus.  and  who  caused  the  famous  siege  of  Troy. 
To  the  south-east  of  a  mountain  named  Santa  Sophia, 
from  a  church  dedicated  to  her,  which  stands  at  its 
basis,  there  is  a  cuvern  of  immenie  proportions,  the 
entrance  to  which  leads  to  a  number  of  chambers 
cut  into  the  rock,  adorned  naturally  by  stalactites. 

I  Near  Cerigo  are  one  or  two  small  islands.  One  of 
these  is  called  Strophades,  and  is  ab«mt  five  miles  in 
circumference.  On  its  eastern  coast  is  situate  the 
celebrated  convent  of  the  Redeemer,  built  of  white 
freestone,  resembling  marble,  to  a  height  of  ninety 
feet,  divided  into  four  parts,  each  protected  by  a 
tower.  The  access  is  only  by  means  of  a  door  lead- 
ing to  the  vaults,  which  is  closed  up  immediately  on  an 


■  ai 
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alarm  being  given,  when  the  monks  are  drawn  up  bjr 
means  of  bankets,  after  the  manner  of  the  Copt 
monasteries  in  Hgypt.  The  establi«hmeut  eootista  uf 
about  sixty  brotbcrt,  with  a  grand  and  ■ub-pmtr.  Kc, 
who  are  supported  by  a  revenoe  derived  Ironi  Uniird 
posics<iiuna  in  (irecce  and  Ruisia.  There  are  •rvrral 
uobU'iiicii  and  well-educated  grntlrineii  among  the 
brothers  of  the  order,  who  have  a  good  lltjrary,  and 
every  comfort  that  a  seclusion  from  the  world  wdl 
admit  of. 

Wc  will  cloM  this  paper  with  a  description  nf  the 
mode  in  which  the  marriage  c«rtaiony  is  (K-rformrd 
at  Cerigo,  as  witnesaed  by  Mr.  Kendrick.  An  .irduig 
to  the  usage  of  the  couotry,  the  girl  who  is  to  b<ciiine 
a  wife  is  conducted  by  her  mother,  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  friends,  in  front  uf  her  intended  hus- 
band's house.  On  the  threiih(dd  of  the  door  are 
placed  several  agricultural  inntruments.  The  mother 
presents  them,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  bride,  with 
these  words — "With  these  implements  rnunt  thou 
work  equally  with  thy  huiband,  for  the  benefit  of  thy 
children,  with  whom  the  Panagia  may,  in  her  bounty. 


think  fit  to  bless  thee  both."  Afterwardi,  a  piece  of 
bread,  made  from  the  corn  common  to  the  island 
(iiiaiEc)  is  presented  to  her,  which  nhe  eats,  whilst 
her  mother  pronounces  a  kind  of  benediction  in  these 
words:  "May  the  Panagia,  in  her  bountiful  mercy, 
never  fail  of  sending  thee  suflicient  for  the  family's 
sustenance,  and  mayest  thou  have  grace  enough  to 
return  thanks  for  such  bounty." 


Thkrk  is  even  room  for  philosophy  in  the  courts  of  prineas, 
but  not  for  that  speculative  philosophy  that  make*  etery- 
thing  to  be  alike  fitting  at  all  times;  but  there  is  anoUisr 
philosophy  that  is  more  pliable,  that  knows  its  proper  scene, 
accomiii-  'If  to  it,  and  teaches   a   man.  with  pro- 


priety 111 


share. — sua.  Ihomas  Mobb. 


to  act  that  part  which  has  (alien  to  his 


Therb  are  more  than  ten  thousand  stations  in  the  land 
from  which  is  proclaimed  aloud  everv  seventh  day.  that 
there  is  a  God  alKive,  a  FroviUeoce,  a  judgment,  a  heaven, 
a  hell.  It  IS  mainly  through  this  consUiit  iteration,  that 
there  is  a  settled  impression  on  mens  iiiin.ls  ihst  Ihesa 
things  are  true.    They  may  disregard  ■■:  ■  stifle  it, 

but  then  the  belief  is  fixed,  and  is  mor<  ■■  prevent 

crime  than  the  most  vigilant  system  of  humau  law.  But 
hew  much  more  is  that  moral  iniluence  increaaad.  whan  wa 
consider  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  r  '   T" 

member  that,  week  after  week,  and  •'■  At 

ministers  ai'  '        '  '     '  ■■of 

the  Gospel.-  ■"■ks 

not  only  our  uciu>.    .^ui   ..,.■    ....   ..v.. -.a   :». — 

setting  forth  to  awakened  consciences  the  true  ii&ture  and 
sure  conjequcnces  of  sin, — and  promising,  in  God's  nsme. 
that  if  "the  wicked  man  will  turn  from  his  sin,  be  shall 
save  his  soul  alive.'  —shall  have  pardon  for  the  past  through 
a  ciuciliod  Saviour,  and  grace  to  lead  a  new  life  in  godli- 
ness and  honesty.  Consider  that  thero  is  in  e\t>Tj  district 
ui  the  land,  a  minister  of  r^  '■   I'T  God. 

and  authorised  by  the  State.  'lis.    His 

human  authorilv  is  of  course  u.timiciy  iimrior  iii  value  10 
that  which  he  receives  ftum  God  ;  stiil,  practically,  and 
with  reloreiice  to  il»  effect  on  human  nature,  it  \-  '  -  ..• 
im()orlance.    He,  and  he  alone,  is  aulhonled  to  j 

t! ■!"  the  Church  ;  publicU  ..n  ilif  I. 

.,  ;v  dav,  to  preach  tu  the  doc - 

t,  .;.,  of  Christ's  religion  ;  t  ruldren  to 

l;  1  Church.  he  ignorant,   reprove  tba 

HI  asole  the  a;  fss  and  sanctify  the  mar- 


iha 

the 


n age  vow,  and  consign  the  dead  with  >: 
grave:  in  short,  to  invest  all  the  incii. 
sncred  garb  of  religion.  Without  an 
than  half  of  the  country  would  be  desi 
tages ;  parish  churches  would  fsll  «o  " 
ship  would  bo  offered  in  them  ;  no  man 

infants  baptiied  ;     '      '      '  ^""W  ^  '"^■- .  ,•,.,. 

barbarous  irreve.  'v  »ueh  ,  ehangewomd   Uo.g 

us  back  mto  worse ^-^idujal  barbansm^-Gaastar. 
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THE  CROW. 


/'  f.l^xi^^ 
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Till  Rook,  CC<>rr«j/rufi<«riu.} 

It  u  remarked  bf  Bishop  Stanley,  that  people  'who 
live  in  towns,  or  .who  are  not  much  versed  in  matters 
relating  to  natural  history,  are  very  apt  to  consider 
the  rook  and  the  crow  as  one  and  the  same  bird,  alike 
as  they  are  in  size  and  colour,  and  seen,  as  they 
sometimes  are,  spread  over  our  fields,  or  uttering  their 
well-known  cawings  on  the  top  of  some  hedge :  yet 
they  are  as  distinct  in  their  characters  and  habits  as  a 
rabbit  and  a  hare.  In  order  to  assist  the  reader  in 
distinguishing  between  the  external  appearance  of  the 
two  birds, we  give  representations  of  them  both,  but  the 
difference  in  size  is  not  quite  so  great  as  is  here  indi- 
cated. In  the  course  of  the  following  description  ot 
the  crow,  many  remarks  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
chief  points  of  difference  between  these  two  members 
of  the  corvus  tribe,  as  to  habits,  &c. 

By  referring  to  the  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  XVI., 
p.  150,  the  reader  will  perceive  what  are  the  average 
dimensions  of  a  rook.  The  common  black  crow,  or 
carrion  crow,  is  a  little  larger  than  a  rook,  being  about 
twenty  inches  in  length,  twenty-six  in  the  breadth  of 
the  expanded  wings,  and  twenty  ounces  in  weight. 
The  plumage  of  this  species  is  wholly  black,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  greenish  tint  on  the  upper  part. 
The  carrion  crow  appears  to  unite  the  dispositions  of 
two  or  three  species  of  the  same  family.  In  form, 
colour,  and  predatory  habits,  it  resembles  the  raven; 
in  restlessness,  and  a  disposition  to  hoard,  it  is  like 
the  jackdaw;  and  in  general  cunning  and  sagacity 
it  has  some  traits  of  the  magpie.  This  bird  is  less 
commonly  seen  amongst  ns,  and  far  less  sociable  in 
its  habits  than  the  rook,  nestling  in  retired  places,  and 
generally  passing  the  summer  in  extensive  forests, 
whence  it  issues  only  for  the  sake  of  procuring  food 
for  its  young. 

The  general  food  of  the  crow  consists  of  young 
birds,  eggs,  and  carrion,  and  its  habits  are  so  gross 
that  it  has  been  described  as  a  bird  which  plunders 
all  that  it  can  find,  kills  all  that  it  can  master,  and 
feeds  greedily  upon  any  garbage  that  comes  in  its 
way.  Crows  frequently  appear  in  small  flocks,  and 
•ct  as  scavengers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns 
and  villages,  eating  up  the  refuse  which  would  other- 
wise be  offensive.  The  same  thing  often  occurs  on  sea- 
shores, where  the  dead  fishes  and  birds  which  are 
cast  up  by  the  waves  are  greedily  devoured  by  the 
crows :  if  they  meet  with  a  muscle  or  a  cockle,  and 
fail  in  the  attempt  to  break  through  the  hard  shell, 
they  have  been  seen  to  seize  the  shell  in  their  bill, 
mount  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  and  let  it  fall  on  a 
hard  rock,  by  which  the  shell  is  broken,  and  the  fish 
exposed  as  a  prey  to  the  bird.  This  circumstance 
must  have  l>cen  known  in  early  times  ;  for  we  read  in 
an  ancient  author  of  a  crow,  which,  having  taken  up 
an  oyster  to  a  considerable  height,  dropped  it  on  the 


bald  head  of  a  philosopher  who  was  walking  on  the 
beach,  thinking  it  to  be  a  stone,  and  that  the  unfor- 
tunate possessor  of  the  bald  pate  was  killed  thereby. 
The  accident  itself  is  within  the  verge  of  probability; 
but  we  much  doubt  whether  a  keen -eyed  crow  would 
make  such  a  blunder  as  is  here  attributed  to  him.  It 
has  been  said  that  James  Watt,  a  philosopher  of 
more  modern  times,  might  have  had  his  head  broken 
by  similiar  moans,  for  he  was  once  a  witness  of  the 
carrying  up,  by  a  crow,  of  a  crab,  which  was  then  let 
fall  with  great  force  on  the  beach. 

Crows  have  a  tendency  to  linger  about  preserves, 
warrens,   pastures,   and  other  spots   where  timid   or 
weak   animals   are  collected    together,   and,    on    any 
favourable  opportunity,  to  pounce  on  their  unfortunate 
prey,  peck  out  their  eyes,  and,  if  too  heavy  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  spot,  leave  them  dead,  and  return  to 
the  carrion  at  pleasure.      In  some  places  the  destruc- 
tion of  eggs   and  young  birds  is  very  great,  and  the 
crows  will  even  jjcck  the  seed-corn  and  seed-potatoes 
out  of  the  ground.     On  one  occasion,  a  person  walk- 
ing near  a  plantation,  heard  a  shrill  cry,  and  on  running 
to    see    from  whence    it    arose,    discovered    a    crow 
fastening   itself  on  a  young  rabbit,  weighing   nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  pound,  which  was  making  great 
efforts   to   release  itself,   but  in   vain;   for    the  crow 
succeeded  in  bearing  it  over  two  or  three  fields.    From 
living    chiefly    on   animal  food,  the  sagacity   of  the 
carrion  crow  appears  to  be  rendered  acute  in  discover- 
ing not  only  a  dead  carcase,  but  also  animals  which 
are  weak  and  sickly  :   when  one  of  these  birds,  there- 
fore, is  seen  lingering  about  alone  in  any  unusual  vpot, 
it  may  be  generally  suspected  that  a  dying  animal  is 
not  far  from  that  place:   as  the  animal  weakens,   the 
crow  approaches  nearer,  and   when  the  devoted  prey 
is  no  longer  able  to  defend  itself,  the  crow   pecks  out 
its  ey^s  and  then  easily  masters  it.     It  was  remarked 
by  Sir  E.  Home,  that   the  crow  is  often  accused   or 
destroying  the  grass,  by  pulling  it  up   by   the    nots; 
but    that   this    is  not    really   the    case,    the    circmii- 
stanccs  being    as  follows: — In    searching    for    gruDu 
which  arc  concealed  in  the  earth,  and   wliuh   live  on 
the  roots  of  the  grass,  the  crow  pulls  at  the  blade  of 
gross  with   its   bill;    and  when  the  grass   comes   up, 
the  bird  knows  that  there  are  under  it  insects  which 
have   destroyed  the  roots,  and   in   this    way   detects 
them  ;  but  if  the  blade  of  grass  remains  firm,  the  crow 
goes  to  another  part  of  the  field  ;   the  plucking  of  the 
grass,  therefore,  is  only  a  nieuiis  for  attaining  a  par- 
ticular  end,  that   end    being  the  collectmg  of    insects 
as  food.      In  a  field  where  grubs   arc  very  abiinduut, 
the   crows  scatter  the  grass  on  every  side,   so  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  having  rooted  it  up. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  most  promment  points 
respecting  the  food  of  the  crow :  we  will  now  proceed 
to  other  details  illustrative  of  its  habits  and  instincts. 
It  is  said  that  the  crow  may  be  easily  tamed,  and 
converted  into  an  entertaining  inmate  of  a  house, 
capable  of  distinguishing  at  a  glance,  a  stranger  from 
one  of  the  family,  and  also  capable  of  something  like 
grateful  recognition.  In  proof  of  the  last-mentioned 
remark,  the  following  anecdote  is  given : — A  crow 
which  had  been  reared  and  kept  by  a  gentleman  for 
a  long  time,  suddenly  disappeared,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  been  killed;  but  as  the  owner  was  walking 
out  about  a  year  afterwards,  a  crow  flying  over  his 
head,  in  company  with  others,  left  them,  and,  flying 
towards  him,  perched  upon  his  shoulder.  He  soon 
recognised  it  to  be  his  lost  crow;  but  the  crow 
appeared  to  be  too  fond  of  his  twelvemonths'  liberty 
to  wish  to  return  to  friendly  captivity  again. 

One  of  ithe  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the 
history  of  the  crow,  is  the  large  assemblies  of  thes« 
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birds  whicli  gometimeii  congregate  in  one  apot,  for 
■omc  |)urpo»ie  which  is  yet  a  matter  of  diacusiiiiiu 
amoni;  niiturahfiti.  These  aa.Homblica  have  atlruetcd 
the  more  utu-iition  un  account  of  the  generally  itnlitary 
habits  of  the  bird  ;  and  Rome  curiiiUH  instuuct-s  of 
tlivni  have  been  given  in  a  popular  little  work  on 
Hriliih  llirda.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland, 
as  well  as  in  the  Fcroe  Islands,  extraordinary  ineet- 
ingi  of  crows  are  known  to  occur;  the  birds  collect 
in  great  numbers,  as  if  they  had  been  all  summoned 
for  the  occasion :  a  few  of  the  flock  sit  with  drooping 
beads,  and  others  seem  as  grave  as  judges,  while  a 
third  party  are  exceedingly  active  and  noisy ;  in  the 
course  of  about  an  hour  they  disperse,  and  it  is  not 
unusual,  afti-r  they  have  flown  away,  to  find  one  or 
iWo  left  deud  on  the  spot.  There  seems  every  reason 
to  believe  that  these  meetings  partake  of  a  judicial 
character,  for  Dr.  Edmonstou  states  that  they  will 
sometimes  continue  for  a  day  or  two,  before  the 
object,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  completed ; — crows 
continuing  to  arrive  from  all  quarters  during  the 
"session:"  as  soon  as  they  have  all  arrived,  a  very 
general  noise  ensues,  and  shortly  after  the  whole  of 
them  fall  upon  one  or  two  individuals,  and  put 
them  to  death;  after  which  they  quietly  disperse. 
Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  is  related  with 
respect  to  an  assembly  of  storks  as  having  occurred 
near  the  small  village  of  Oggershcim,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine; — this  we  mention  here  as  illustrative 
of  the  peculiar  animal  instinct  under  discussion. 
In  a  large  meadow  near  the  village  a  number  of  storks 
semble  in  the  autumn,  previous  to  the  annual 
igration.  At  one  of  these  meetings,  about  fifty 
ere  observed,  formed  in  a  ring  round  one  individual, 
ho  appeared  greatly  alarmed.  One  of  the  party 
then  seemed  to  address  the  conclave,  by  clapping  its 
wings  for  several  minutes.  He  was  followed  by  a 
JM'eond,  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  in  regular  succession, 
each  one  seeming,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  such 
dumb  language,  to  express  his  opinion  by  a  similar 
clapping  of  wings.  At  last  they  all  joined  in  the 
same  act,  and  then,  pouncing  on  the  poor  culprit, 
upcedily  despatched  him :  after  this  they  departed. 
Somewhat  similar  habits  have  been  observed  to 
prevail  anumg  herons,  magpies,  starlings,  and  other 
birds;  and  the  nature  and  objects  of  these  assem- 
blies are  attracting  the  notice  of  many  ingenious 
naturalists. 

The  nest  of  the  crow  very  much  resembles  that 
of  others  of  the  corvus  tribe,  but  differs  from  that  of 
the  rook  in  this  circumstance,  that  the  latter  bird 
lines  its  nest  with  long  fibrous  roots,  which  are 
ncutly  interwoven  into  a  sort  of  fine  basket-work; 
whereas  the  crow  prefers  to  line  its  nest  with  a 
thick  mattress  of  wool,  rabbits'  fur,  and  similar  soft 
matters,  laid  over  a  clumsy  wall  of  clay,  which  is 
htiilt  within  a  strong  basketing  of  birch  twigs  and 
blaik-thorn  branches.  The  crow  may,  however, 
be  said  to  be  more  attentive  to  the  nests  of  other 
birds  than  to  its  own,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
them  of  their  eggs.  A  curious  in.«tance  of  this  kind 
is  described  as  having  been  observed,  year  after  year, 
off  the  coast  of  Wales.  Near  the  South  Stack 
Lighthouse  some  gulls,  who  had  been  driven  away 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  workmen  engaged  in 
building  the  lighthouse,  ventured  to  return  and  to 
build  their  nests  on  various  parts  of  the  rock  near 
the  lighthouse.  Here  they  remained  in  quiet,  until 
two  crows  came,  and  built  a  nest  directly  opposite 
the  spot  where  the  gulls"  nests  were  situated  in 
greatest  number:  this  they  appeared  to  have  done 
for  tlie  express  purpose  of  stealing  the  gulls'  eggs  ; 
fur  no  sooner  did  the  gulls  begin  to  lay,  than  the 


two  crows  were  peri>etoall)r  on  the  look-out.  frequentlf 

hovering  over,  and  watching  for  the  opptjrtunily  of 
carrying  off  a  priac.  The  moment  the  crown  made 
one   of   their   periods  tribe   of 

gulls  was  set  in  comn  <l<iwn  on 

the    nests,   to  protect   tiic  ^i^nH,  uuU  ot,  i;;  a 

xhrill   cry  to   daunt   the    intruders.     Tli'  .  >w- 

ever   generally    -  in    their    o>>j.-ct.    tliru»tjn|{ 

their  beaks  into  •  eggs,  and  bfaring  them  off. 

In  one  parln  in  :i>>ou,  the  ft-mulr  crow  being  >hot, 
the  mule  (li^.i|>|>  .itcd,  but  returned  again  in  a  few 
days,  bringing  with  him  a  new  mate,  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  depredation. 

Crows  were  so  numerous  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  as  to  be  thought  an  evil  worthy 
of  parliamentary  redress :  an  act  was  paused  for  their 
destruction,  in  which  rooks  and  choughs  were  in- 
cluded. Every  hamlet  was  to  provide  crow-nett  for 
ten  years,  and  all  the  inhabitants,  at  certain  tunes 
during  that  space,  were  to  assemble  and  consult  on 
the  best  means  for  their  extirpation.  It  was  formerly 
called  the  gor-crow,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rook, 
and  was  considered  a  bird  of  nnlucky  omen. 


Tbs  Cbow,  ( Ctmu  etftviu. ) 

[A  Familiar  Hiitory  of  Hirds:  thtir  Katurr,  Hahitt,  and  htttincii 
Uy  Edward  Stanlkt,  Lord  Uuhop  of  Norwich. J 


As  attribute  so  precious,  that,  in  roy  coniideration,  it 
liecomes  a  virtue^  is  a  frentlo  and  constaot  equality  of 
temper.  To  sustain  it,  not  only  exacts  a  pure  mind,  but  a 
vigour  of  undorstandlni;  which  resists  the  petty  vexations 
and  fleetins;  contrarieties  which  a  multitude  of  objecu  and 
events  are  continually  briiiRini;.  What  an  unutlcnililc  rharm 
does  it  f^ivo  to  the  ^^ocioty  of  the  man  who  possesses  it  I  How 
is  it  possible  to  avoid  loving  him  whom  we  are  certain 
always  to  find  with  serenity  on  his  brow,  and  a  smile  on  bis 
countenance  t 


Amono  the  virtues  which  ought  to  secure  a  kiixl  regard, 
wc  universally  assign  to  modesty  a  high  rank.  A  simple 
and  niwlcst  man  lives  unknown,  until  a  moment,  which  he 
could  not  have  foreseen,  reveals  his  estimable  qualities  and 
his  generous   actions.     1   compare    him   to   i'  'i-d 

Howcr,  springing  from  an  humble  stem,  whii\  ;ie 

view,  and  is  discovered  only  by  its  perfume,     i  ,ly 

fixes  the  eye,  and  he  who  is  always  his  own  is- 

penses  every  other  piTMin  rr.nn  ih.>  dblii-ation  t    , m. 

A  truly  modest  ma:  ■  ransient  obscurity, 

will  obtain  those  di  i  the  heart  awards 

without  effort.  His  superiority,  lar  fruiu  being  imporlonate, 
will  become  attractive.  Modesty  gives  to  talents  and  virtues 
the  same  charm  which  chastity  adds  to  beauty. 

Wb  are  guilty  of  the  whimsical  conir   '    '         ■•      <  ,. 

own  ideas  with  complacency,  andot 

of  others  with  severity;   while  wo  c\..._.    .....    ....,,.,,^  ,...;i- 

ciples  which  wo  esteem,  through  fear  of  being  blamed  by 
people  whom  we  despise* 
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GARDEN  HERBS.    No.  VU. 
Balm.     Marigold. 

Fmh  balm  ud  muicald  of  thcarfVil  hne. 

In  almost  every  garden  we  find  the  handsome-looking 
hcrh  railed  baJm,  which  it  ornamcnUl  as  well  as  use- 
ful, and  is  particularly  attractive  to  bees  fn>m  the 
abundance  of  honey  which  is  obtained  frt>m  iU 
flowers.  The  Greek  name  Melissa  (a  bet)  has  been 
given  to  the  plant  on  this  accciuut,  and  it  has  also 
been  called  apiattrum,  from  apis,  the  Latin  word  for  a 
bee.  The  herb  was  used  equully  with  mint  for  rub- 
bing the  hives  previously  to  taking  a  swarm,  und 
appears  to  have  had  the  effect  of  attaching  the  colony 
to  iU  new  settlement  Pliny  speaks  of  this  method 
of  securing  bees,  aud  says,  that  where  there  is  plenty 
of  balm  in  the  garden,  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
■warms  straying  Virgil  also  notices  the  effect  of 
this  herb  in  bringing  back  bees  that  have  strayed 
from  their  hive. 

When  you  the  swamw  'scaped  from  the  hive  descry 
Like  a  dark  cloud  blowu  througlt  the  summer  sky 
Swimming  the  boundless  ocmn  of  the  air, 
Tliey  still  to  pools  and  leafy  Irowera  repair : 
There  juice  of  balm  and  woodbine  sprinkle  round, 
Strike  jinpUng  brass,  .     '•     '' n;;  cymbal  sound  j 
The  lovi-U  perfume  v  rest  inspire 

And  ihey,  aa  usual,  tu  >-iu  ....us  retire. 

LAVnXBDALC. 

'  Balm  was  first  cultivated  in  this  country  about  the 
year  1573.  It  is  a  perennial  plant  flowering  in  June 
and  July,  and  looks  very  pretty  when  in  blossom, 
especially  the  species  called  great-flowered  balm, 
which  has  purple  flowers  of  a  pleasing  odour.  The 
herb  commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens  is  a  native 
of  the  mountains  of  Geneva,  Savoy,  aud  Italy.  It 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Verlicillalit,  and  'a  a 
member  of  the  same  family  at  the  common  calamint 
(Melissa  calamintha),  which  stands  in  the  lourteenth 
class  and  first  order  of  Linuieus.  There  it  a  very 
handsome  plant  called  bastard-balm,  or  balm-leaved 
archangel  (MelUtis),  which  is  commonly  introduced 
in  flower-gardens,  and  which  like  the  true  balm  yields 
a  great  deal  of  honey.  Both  plants  may  be  readily 
propagated  by  parting  the  roots  so  as  to  leave  five  or 
tix  buds  to  each,  and  planting  them  out  in  the  spring 
and  autumn  in  beds  of  common  garden-mould. 

Balm  has  an  aromatic  odour  and  taste,  and  it  es- 
teemed by  some  persons  as  a  substitute,  as  pleasant 
at  it  is  innocent,  for  foreign  tea.  The  infusion  made 
from  the  green  herb,  is  much  belter  than  from  the 
dry,  which  it  contrary  to  the  general  rule  in  regard 
to  other  plants. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  this  herb  are  greatly  lauded 
in  the  old  Kiiglish  herbals,  but  as  they  are  much  the 
tame  as  those  ascribed  to  several  other  herbs,  it  is 
useless  to  repeat  them.  As  a  grateful  and  cooling  drink 
in  fevers,  we  arc  willing  to  give  balm  tea  a  particular 
notice,  and  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  It  may  be  made  still  more  refreshing  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  lemon  juice. 

Evelyn  tells  us  of  another  way  in  which  to  employ 
this  herb.  He  tayt,  "  this  noble  plant  yields  an  in- 
comparable wine," — al»o,  that  "  sprigs  of  freth- 
gmthered  balm  put  in^>  wine  in  the  beat  of  aummer 
give  it  a  marvellous  quickn< 
An  . 


.ys 

vis  his  rays; 


•  Howors 
.11  ours; 


tops  i>: 

may   be   ubcd 

Cologne. 


I  may  be  obtained  fi^>m  the  flowering 
;it,  which  is  very  fragrant,  and  which 
lu   preparing  an   imitation  of  eau  de 

MAmiooLD. — Calendula, 


When  with  a  serious  muaiDg,  I  behold 
The  grauful  aa4  obte^oieat  MarigaVd, 


How  duly  every  momin 

lUr  I'lMii  l.riiu.t,  whi'ii    i 

J I  ,r\c»  liiin  ill  hi™  iluily  walk, 

til  liiwunU  him  her  small  slender  stalk: 

How  ttluii  ho  down  dcelinos,  she  droops  and  mourns. 

Bedew  d  las  'lwer«')  with  tuars  till  he  returns; 

And  how  khe  vcihi  her  Howi-nt  when  he  is  gouc. 

As  if  hIiu  worm-d  to  bo  lookiil  on 

Dy  iiu  iufurior  oyo;  or  did  eoutruin 

To  wait  u|>on  a  meaner  lisht  thuii  him. 

AV       -■      ■         ' ■       ■     ■■ 

II 

A..  . 

•J-|..-  .. 

AVI.iit.  .....  .^  '.    .  :  V  things  below, 

Which  merit  not  llio  servico  wo  bojtow. 

Gi:ouu£  WiTUca.     I63&. 

The  property  of  closing  the  petals  at  sunset,  which 
is  possessed  by  the  marigold,  in  common  with  other 
plants  belonging  to  the  same  class,  (synyenesia.)  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  several  of  our  poets.  Browne, 
in  his  Pastorals,  and  Sliakspcare,  in  his  Winter  s  Tale, 
allude  to  the  circumstance  ;   and  Cbaltcrton  nicutiout 

The  Marybuddo,  that  shuttelh  with  the  light 
But  it  is  not  this  property  of  the   plant  which  claims 
our  notice  here;   for  we  are  to  consider  it  merely  at 
one  of  the  usual  inhabiUnU  of  the  herb  garden,  and 
to  inquire  into  its  uses  as  such. 

The  marigold  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  was  introduced  and  cultivated  here  at  about  the 
same  period,  or  a  little  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
balm.  Its  botanical  name  of  calendula  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  calenda,  the  Latiu  for  the  first  day  of 
every  month,  and  to  have  been  given  to  it  on  account 
of  its  long  continuance  in  blossom. 

Gerard  describes  five  sorts  of  marigold,  which  were 
known  to  him  before  the  year  1597;  but  it  would 
seem  that  they  differed  from  each  other  only  in  con- 
sequence of  accidental  difference  of  soil  or  culture, 
and  were  not  distinct  species;  for  he  says,  "All  these 
five,  which  formerly  had  so  many  figures,  differ 
nothing  but  in  the  bignessc  and  littlenesse  of  the 
plants  and  flowres,  and  in  the  intenscni-ssc  and  re- 
missnesse  of  their  colour,  which  is  either  orange, 
yellow,  or  of  a  straw-colour."  The  species  now  alluded 
to.  Calendula  saliva,  he  says,  was  so  much  used  in 
Holland,  that  "  the  yellow  leaves  of  the  flowres  are 
dried  and  kept  throughout  Dutchland  against  winter, 
to  put  in  broths,  in  phisicall  potions,  and  for  divers 
other  purposes,  in  such  quantities,  that  in  some  gro- 
cers' or  sellers  of  spices'  houses  are  to  be  found  barrels 
filled  with  them,  and  retailed  by  the  pennie,  more  or 
lesse,  in  so  much  that  no  broths  are  well  made  with- 
out dried  marigolds."  The  custom  still  prevails  in 
Holland,  and  marigolds  are  greatly  valued  by  all 
ranks  of  persons  in  that  country. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  were  formerly  esteemed  of 
use  in  various  complaints,  such  as  jaundice,  measles, 
small- pox,  l*ic.,  and  patients  suffering  from  pestilen- 
tial fever  were  sometimes  tormented  with  a  plaister, 
made  with  the  dry  flowers  in  powder,  lard,  turpentine, 
and  rosin,  applied  to  the  breast,  which  was  said  to 
"strengthen  and  succour  the  heart  infinitely!"  The 
leaves  were  likewise  used  in  salads,  and  were  said  to 
be  a  proper  food  for  persons  of  a  scorbutic  habit. 

The  principal  medicinal  use  of  the  herb,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  as  an  alleviation  of  ague,  and 
we  have  testimony  of  its  usefulness  in  this  respect  at 
the  present  day,  when  taken  frequently  in  the  form 
of  U-a.  The  petals,  or  rather  the  yellow  florets  which 
compose  the  ray  of  this  flower,  have  an  aromatic 
smell,  and,  when  chewed,  are  found  to  be  warm  and 
somewhat  pungent  in  tasU- :  hence  they  derive  their 
sudorific  virtues,  in  which  they  are  said  to  be  scarcely 
inferior  to  saffron  iUclf.  *  The  resemblance  between 
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the  colour  of  marigold  and  inffron,  in  the  dried  itate, 
in  •iimciently  near  to  allow  of  the  former  being  used 
an  un  adulterant  to  the  latter. 

MBriRoldn  are  ctiltivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
LoikIou  to  (tonic  exti'ut,  and  have  a  bouutiful  appcar- 
anf'c  wlu'ii  in  blossom,  which  may  be  almost  said  tr) 
hi-  all  the  year  round,  for  during  a  mild  winter  the 
])lantB  are  coutinuully  putting  forth  their  buds.  The 
uses  to  which  they  are  applied  are  chiefly  for  tht- 
fluvourinK  of  soups  and  broths,  in  which  the  florcta 
are  boiled,  and  commnniciite  a  plen«in(»  taste. 

Virgil  notices  the  marigold  in  the  second  eclogue 
of  his  Bueolio. 

Ca''--'t'   ""'1    T^ltl   ■•rn  nAA.^    In  |1.,.  •^tnfft 

^'  1  more 

In.  „  ,       •, 

Adurncd  with  every  Hower  and  •very  sweet. 

And  Oay,  in  his  burlesque  Pastorah,  asks, 

Wlint  flower  is  llmt  wliioli  bears  tlio  Virgin's  name, 

The  richest  metal  joined  with  the  name  I 
Nothing  can  be  more  common  or  familiar  than  this 
pliiiii,  and  the  provision  which  is  made  for  its  propa- 
piiticin  will  ever  cause  it  to  be  so.  The  seeds  arc 
nunverous,  and  sow  themselves  every  year,  even  if  the 
(:;ronnd  is  frecpiently  disturbed ;  so  that  where  mari- 
f^dlds  hnve  once  been,  there  they  will  appear  again 
and  again,  unless  care  be  taken  to  eradicate  them  ere 
the  seed  is  perfected.  These  self-sown  plants,  how- 
ever, gradually  degenerate,  and  become  smaller  and 
Weaker  than  those  which  are  produced  from  annual 
•owings.  To  pnicurc  the  flowers  in  their  greatest 
rfection,  the  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  April,  in 
light  soil,  and  when  the  young  plants  come  up,  they 
ihould  be  hoed  out  to  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  and 
mfterwards  removed  into  another  bed,  and  placed  at  a 
similar  distance  from  each  other.  Nothing  more  is 
required  to  keep  them  healthy  than  that  they  should 
be  cleared  of  weeds  occasionally.  The  plants  come 
early  into  flower,  and,  when  fully  expanded,  the  blos- 
■oms  should  be  gathered  on  a  dry  day,  separated  from 
the  stalk  and  calyx,  spread  on  a  cloth  in  an  airy  room 
to  dry,  and,  after  a  few  days,  during  which  they 
•hould  be  frequently  turned,  they  will  be  snlTiciently 
dry  to  be  placed  in  drawers,   or  in  paper  bags,  for 
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CONFIDINCE    AND    DISTRUST. 

RlOHTKOrsLY  have  jealousy  and  suspicion  been  ever  re- 
garded as  araonf;  the  meanest  and  most  hateful  features  of 
the  human  character,  as  fvntures  vrhich  cannot  coexist  with 
any  gentle  or  generous  feeling.  And  as  thoy  poison  the 
beart  in  which  they  lurk,  >o  do  they  not  only  bliKht  tli* 
Itppiness,  but  de);rade  the  character,  of  those  who  come 
under  their  shadow.  To  think  and  believe  ill  of  ourbreth- 
)en  is  the  very  way  to  make  them  what  we  believe  them  to 
le:  to  think  and  believe  well  of  them  encourages  them  and 
makes  them  l>etter.  Your  despair  of  them  drives  them  also 
to  di-        '  :   your  hope  of  them  fills  them  with  hope. 

Thr  ^  s  them,  almost   as  if  they  saw  the  spectre 

of  tlu'ii  Mri^.  ?>i;ilking  abroad  in  the  sight  of  tho  world; 
the  other  is  like  the  ante!  of  their  bettor  nature,  cheering 
them  and  beckoning  them  forward.  Tho  most  conspicuous 
examples  of  this  are  those  of  such  fr«)uent  occarrence 
in  war:  where  there  is  the  most  immediate  occasion  for 
combined  energy;  and  where  the  noblest,  and  perhaps  tlie 
most  valuable  quality  in  the  character  of  a  general  is  coiiQ- 
dence  in  his  soldiers.  Your  hearts  roust  have  glowed,  when 
you  heard  of  that  heroic  and  sublime  bBttleH:rT,  Kuyland 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  diilti.  What  tbeiv  must  have 
been  its  powrr  on  those  who  heard  it,  with  tho  enemy  full 
in  sight !  The  spirit  that  gave  it  could  not  but  conquer : 
well  might  he  feel  that  in  giviug  it  he  had  done  the  utmost 
ho  couUl  do:  Uf'  ■'  •  '  M  that  replied  to  it  from  the  whole 
fleet  was  an  in-  ^  a^,^urance  of  victory.      This  loo 

Was  one  of  ili  ,.  of  Faiib.     So  wiil  it  ever  be. 

— Uakf. 


ON  POISONS  AND  SECRET  POISONING. 

No.  1. 

TiiK  word  poUoit  ia  ft  relative,  not  an  absolute  term( 
for  while  labttancea,  ordinarily  cons  n. 

ous,   cease,  to  be  •<>   under  some  <  no 

other  bodies,  usually  of  an  inu<H'u<  t- 

times,  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  ,  ,p. 

culiarities,  produce  the    most  serious  or  i  ;«. 

Thus    the    most    virulent    (Hiisons,  as    j.,  ij, 

arsenic,  and  corrosive  •ubliniate,  Ix-cume,  when  em> 
ployed  in  minute  doses  by  the  skilful  physuian, 
valuable  means  of  restoring  health  :  the  power  too 
acquired  by  habit  of  resisting  the  effects  of  poisons  is 
seen  in  the  opium-eating  Turk;  but  perhaps  the 
moat  extraordinary  example  of  this  on  record  is  that 
of  the  man  seen  by  M.  rouquerville  at  Constantinople, 
in  179H,  known  by  the  name  of  Sulryman,  the  corro- 
sive sublimate  taker.  He  was  then  nearly  a  ceiiturjr 
old,  had  long  habituated  himself  to  the  ii  <in, 

and  finding  at  last  that  this  drug  did  not  ilie 

effect  desired,  he  had  recourse  to  corrosive  »ul>liiiiate, 
which  he  had  taken,  when  M.  I*,  saw  him,  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  his  dose  at  that  time  being  a 
dram  daily.  Examples  of  an  opposite  kind  are  na- 
mcrous,  but  we  will  only  mention  that  Morgiigni 
relates  an  instance  of  poisoning  by  bread  made  from 
the  farina  of  a  clicsnut,  and  Uonatus  another  of  the 
ill  effects  which  always  attended  an  individual  when- 
ever he  partook  of  eggs. 

The  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  history, 
detection,  and  treatment  of  the  effects  of  poisons,  ia 
called  Toxicology,  than  which  none  has  profited  more 
by  the  great  progress  made  in  modern  times  in  che- 
mistry, and  other  portions  of  medical  knowledge. 
The  result  attained  is  an  improved  method  of  treat- 
meut,  which  has  rescued  many  a  life  rashly  hazarded, 
and  a  nicety  of  analysis,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
instrumental  in  detecting  criminal  design,  and  in  de- 
fending reputation,  where  this  has  been  unjustly  im- 
puted. 

Poisons  might  be  arranged  according  as  they  are 
derived  from  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  king- 
doms, but  it  has  been  found  more  practically  useful 
to  class  them  according  to  the  effects  they  produce 
npon  the  animal  economy,  as  originally  recommended 
by  Foder^:  he  made  five  classes,  but  more  recent 
writers  have  reduced  these  to  three,  viz.,  1st,  irriiatU 
or  orriWpoisons,  which  produce  irritation, inflammation, 
or  corrosion  of  the  parts  with  which  they  come  into 
contact  when  swallowed  j  2nd,  narco/ie  poistins,  which 
show  their  effects  chiefly  upon  the  brain,  cuu.>:ing  a 
deprivation  of  sensibility;  3rd,  narcotico-acrid  poisons, 
which  may  produce  either  or  both  of  these  effects.  The 
poisons  of  the  first  class  are  found  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom,as  arsenic, mineral  acid,  lead, &.c.;  in  Ihevegeiuhle, 
as  hellebore  and  savinc ;  and  in  the  auimul  kingilum, 
as  cautharides  and  poisonous  fi.xh :  those  of  the  two 
other  classes  are  derived  solely  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  as  opium  and  henbane,  henil<K-k  and  nux 
vomica.  Much  controversy  has  occurred  respecting 
the  mode  in  which  poisonous  bodies  affect  the  sys- 
tem, but  it  would  seem  to  result,  from  the  experiments 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Professor  Orfila,  and  other 
inquirers,  that,  although  poisons  may  sometimes  act 
by  being  absorbed  into  tho  blood,  yet  they  ordinarily 
produce  their  effects  by  the  impressions  they  make 
upon  the  nerve.s  with  which  they  come  into  contact. 

Sismondi  observes   that  tlie  terrible  art  of  p..i»on- 
ing   is   the   first   branch    of   chemistry    acquired    by 
barbarous  nations.     All  states,  havn 
to  civilisation,  have  always  held  it  i; 
as  the  most  cruel  and  cowardly  of  all  luoUe*  crt  a»sa»- 
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■ination,  iarolving  too,  as  it  usually  does,  some 
brrach  of  duni«*tir  or  friendly  confidence.  Wc  find, 
by  the  writings  of  (irotius  and  othent,  that  thf  Ko- 
niant,  on  levrral  uccasiuna,  scorned  to  avud  tlictn- 
selves  of  such  an  engine  of  destruction,  even  against 
the  public  enemy.  In  our  own,  and  many  other 
countries,  the  crime  of  poisoning  was  long  thought 
as  deserving  of  severer  punishment  than  ordinary 
murder,  and  it  was  nut  until  the  1st  of  Edward  VI. 
that  the  various  additional  torments  were  abolished, 
and  the  crime  declared  punishable  with  simple  death, 
providing  the  victim  died  within  a  year.  The  Ellen- 
borough  Act  punishes  even  tlw>  intention  with  death. 

Numerous  instances  might  be  collected,  from  the 
cnminal  unnals  of  this  niid  other  countries,  of  an  ex- 
traordinary and  intcrestmg  character,  both  os  regards 
the  mode  in  which  the  crime  of  poisoning  has  been 
accomplished,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
detected ;  but  our  object  at  present  is  rather  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  what  has  been  called  secret  or 
slow  poisoning.  In  accordance  with  the  superstition, 
ignorance,  and  credulity  of  former  times,  the  most 
exaggerated  notions  prevailed  upon  this  subject.  The 
ancients  considered  it  as  undoubted  that  the  assassin 
could  so  apportion  his  poisonous  material  as  to  pro- 
duce death  rapidly,  or  by  sldw  degrees,  nay,  even  at 
any  given  hour  or  day.  The  writings  of  Plutarch, 
Quintilian,  and  Livy,  as  well  as  of  authors  of  com- 
paratively modern  times,  abound  with  instances  of 
occult  poisoning,  most  of  which,  however,  bear  infer- 
nal evidence  of  their  fallacy.  Even  in  our  own  days 
several  continental  physicians  have  believed  tn  some 
extent  in  these  doctrines;  and  the  crown  prince  of 
Sweden,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  king,  was 
supposed  to  have  thus  perished.  The  slightest  ac- 
quaintance with  history  will  show  how  prone  the 
populace  have  always  been  to  attribute  deaths  in  the 
higher  ranks,  especially  when  these  were  sudden,  to 
the  influence  of  poison.  The  deficiency  in  the  means 
of  detection  formerly  offered  great  temptation  to  the 
commission  of  the  crime,  while,  for  a  like  reason,  the 
charge  falsely  made  could  not  be  easily  disproved. 

Several  persons,  by  the  magnitude  of  their  crimes, 
have  gained  themselves  an  unenviable  historical  cele- 
brity as  poisoners ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  most 
famous  among  these  are  females :  we  will  allude  to 
a  few  of  the  principal.  During  an  epidemic,  which 
prevailed  in  Rome  about  three  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  great  numbers  of  the  Roman  ladies 
became  widows.  This,  supposed  at  first  to  be  the 
effects  of  the  disease,  was,  by  the  confession  of  a  slave, 
found  to  result  from  the  administration  of  poison  to 
their  husbands.  She  denounced  a  patrician  lady, 
named  Cornelia,  and  about  twenty  others,  and  even- 
tually the  number  accused  amounted  to  170,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  to  370.  The  chief  persons,  in  despair 
at  the  discovery,  committed  suicide  with  their  own 
poison.  It  is  right,  however,  to  observe  that  Livy 
allows  his  statement  to  be  doubtful,  as  the  existence 
of  these  poisoners  is  not  mentioned  by  several  co- 
temporary  historians. 

The  existence  and  crimes  of  Locusta  are  but  too 
certain.  Condemned  to  die  on  account  of  her  crimes, 
■he  was  reserved  to  perpetrate  her  iniquities  for  the 
tyrant  Nero.  He  loaded  htr  with  favours,  and  it  is 
even  said  supplied  her  with  pupils,  to  acquire  the  art 
in  which  she  herself  had  at  tamed  so  great  a  perfection. 
Among  her  victims  wa*  Hritanicus,  sun  of  Agrippina; 
but  the  poiHon  only  j.  -in  him  serious  illness, 

Nero  cnrnpclli-d  hi«  t'i  rcats  and  blows  to  pre- 

pare a  »tri>ii|»iT.  Untanicus  having  called  for  a  cup 
of  wine,  it  was  presented  to  him  purposely  too  hot: 
Ue  desired  cold  water  might  be  added,  and  this  uppor> 


tunity  was  taken  to  infuse  the  poison,  which  imme- 
diately killed  him.  Detected  in  an  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  Nero  himself,  this  infamous  woman  was  exe- 
cuted. Italy  has  also  in  more  modern  times  produced 
wretches  of  a  like  character.  Thus,  in  1C.59,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Alexander  the  Seventh,  the  clergy 
having  announced  to  their  superiors  that  many  con- 
fessions of  poisoning  had  been  made  to  them,  and  an 
unusual  proportion  of  widows  being  observed  in  the 
city,  inquiries  were  set  on  foot,  and  a  society  of 
young  wives,  presided  over  by  an  old  Sicilian  woman, 
named  Spara,  was  discovered,  and  their  having  ad- 
ministered poison  being  proved,  many  were  tortured 
or  executed.  The  celebrated  Tuffana  lived  at  Naples 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  She  sold  the  poison 
which  has  since  acquired. the  name  of  "  Acqua  delta 
Toffana,"  in  little  phials,  labelled  "  Manna  of  St. 
Nicholas  de  Bari,"  pretending  it  was  a  distillation  of  a 
holy  fluid  from  the  tomb  of  that  saint.  To  wives  who 
wished  to  get  rid  of  their  husbands  she  even  pre- 
sented it  gratuitously.  The  exact  period  of  her  com- 
mencing her  career  is  not  known;  but  Labat  states 
that  while  he  was  at  Civita  Vecchia,  in  I  709,  she  was 
taken  at  Naples,  tortured,  and  executed  ;  but  Kcyslcr 
says  that  he  saw  her  ahvein  the  prison  in  1730,  then 
a  decrepit  old  woman.  Gmelin  declares  more  deaths 
resulted  from  her  practices  than  from  a  plague  which 
had  devastated  the  city  some  time  prior;  and  GoreUl, 
physician  to  the  emperor,  says  that  she  confessed, 
while  under  torture,  to  having  destroyed  (iOO  persons. 
Her  poison  was  said  to  be  so  strong  that  a  very  few  drops 
would  kill  a  man,  while  it  might  be  so  modified  that 
death  could  be  induced  at  a  remote  and  determinate 
period.  Many  of  the  symptoms  it  produced  being 
those  which  attend  several  diseases,  improper  reme- 
dies were  frequently  employed,  until  accident  disco- 
vered that  lemon-juice  was  very  useful.  It  is  supposed 
that  from  want  of  caution  on  the  part  of  her  judges, 
the  cunijiosition  of  this  poison  became  known,  and 
that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  numerous  sudden  deaths 
which  occurred  in  Italy  at  that  epoch ;  and  Keyslcr 
says,  when  he  visited  the  country  twenty  years  after, 
poisoning  was  still  very  common. 


Passion  and  Self-Lovb. — It  is  of  the  nature  ofpatsioa 
to  seize  upon  the  present  gratiflcation,  utterly  irrespective 
of  consequences,  and  utterly  reftardless  of  other  or  more 
excellent  graliGcations,  wliich  may  be  obtained  by  self- 
denial.  He  whose  passions  are  inttamed  looks  at  nothing 
beyond  the  present  gratification.  Hence,  he  is  liable  to 
seize  upon  a  present  enjoyment,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  much 
more  valuable  one  in  future,  and  even  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  entail  upon  himself  poignant  and  remediless  misery. 
And  hence,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  enjujr  all  the  happi- 
ness of  which  his  present  state  is  capable,  the  sensitive  part 
of  man  needs  to  be  combined  with  another,  which,  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  present  with  the  future,  shall  impel  him 
towards  that  mode  either  of  graliScation  or  of  sclf-<lenial, 
which  shall  most  promote  his  happiness  upon  the  whole. 
Such  is  self-love.  We  give  this  name  to  that  part  of  our 
constitution  by  which  we  are  incited  to  do  or  to  forbear,  to 
gratify  or  to  deny  our  desires,  simply  on  the  ground 
of  obtaining  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  for  our- 
selves, takint;  into  view  a  limited  future,  or  else  our 
entire  future  existence.  When  we  act  from  simple  respect 
to  present  gratification,  we  act  from  passion.  When  wo  act 
from  a  respect  to  our  whole  individual  happiness,  without 
regard  to  the  present,  only  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  whole,  and 
without  any  regard  to  the  happiness  of  others,  only  as  it ' 
will  contribute  to  our  own,  we  arc  then  said  to  act  from 
self-love. Waylands  Elements  of  Moral  Science. 
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The  Bushmen  Hottentots. 


Lo' 


■•idc. 


1. 


Lead  tortli  the  twilight  dim,  that  he  may  f;)ide. 

Like  panther  to  the  pr<»y.     With  fro*-!>orn  pride 

He  8C0       .1     '       '  >    ,j,g  j^^,jjp 

Ofrei.  Air 

i>l 

I  lit  and  the  whit*. 

A -■ ^ ,■.  ;„  aim  at  life, 

Kvil  lor  evil  ncrco  he  doih  requite. 
A  heathen!— Teach  him,  then,  thy  betier  creed, 
Cliri»tian  t  if  thou  deserv'tt  that  name  indeed.— PnnioLi. 


One  of  the  darkest  stains  on  the  character  of  civilized 
nations,  has  arisen  from  the  cruel  treatment  which 
almost  every  new  colony  has  bestowed  upon  the 
aborigines  of  the  country  in  which  they  settle.  The 
man  whom  we  first  call  a  sava£:e,  and  then  treat  with 
all  the  indignity  of  a  beast  of  the  earth,  has  his  cha- 
racter most  fotilly  misrepresented  when  we  describe 
him  in  this  state  of  suffering  such  as  we  have  confer- 
red, and  repudiate  that  malice  and  revenge  which  we 
hnve  provoked.  If  we  rob  a  commercial  people  of 
their  commerce,  we  drive  many  of  them  to  piracy  ; — 
if  the  agriculturist  lose  all  stimulus  to  honest  exer- 
VoL.  XVII. 
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tion,  the  thorn  and  the  thistle  soon  spring;  up  in  the 
place  of  the  corn ; — if  we  rob  a  pastoral  people  of 
their  flocks  and  herds  the  injury  is  yet  greater — they 
have  no  further  means  of  subsistence — they  mutt 
either  perish  or  become  robbers.  So  in  the  case  of  many 
of  the  Hottentot  tribes  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Dutch  colonists  seized  upon  their  country,  de- 
prived them  of  their  usual  means  of  subsistence,  and 
drove  them  into  those  hiding  places,  from  whence 
they  afterwards  issued,  to  wreak  vengeance  on  their 
oppressors  by  continued  acts  of  robbery  and  slaugh- 
ter, and  ut  the  same  time  to  satisfy  those  pressing 
necessities  which  the  loss  of  their  country  had  in- 
duced. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Bo.'!Jesmen,or  Bushmen  Hottentots  of  Southern  Africa, 
a  race  of  men  who  are  described  by  most  travellers 
as  the  lowest  and  most  miserable  of  human  beings. 
One  of  them,  with  whom  Barrow  conversed,  repre- 
sented the  condition  of  his  countrymen  as  truly  de- 
plorable. That  for  several  months  of  the  year,  when 
the  frost  and  snow  prevented  them  from  making  their 
excursions  against  the  farmers,  their  sufferings  from 
cold  and  want  of  food  were  indescribable :  that  they 
frequently  beheld  fhcir  wives  and  children  perwhing 
with  hunger,   without  being  able  to  give  them  any 
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relief.  Thf  good  sfRson  rven  bronglit  lit  fir  allevi- 
at  •  i  to  be 

hu''  ;vround 

thcin  was  an  rneiny  piunning  their  di-siriK'tmn.  Not 
•  breath  of  wind  rustled  through  the  leuvci,  uot  a 
bird  screamed  that  was  not  supptkscd  to  announce 
danger.  Hunted  thus  like  beasts  of  prey,  and  ill- 
tKated  in  the  service  of  the  farniera,  they  were  driven 
to  desperation,  and  the  burden  of  their  song  was 
vengeance  against  the  Dutch.  They  neither  till  the 
grouud  nor  breed  cattle,  but  subsist  from  day  to  day 
on  the  precarious  spoils  of  the  chase,  the  stolen  cattle 
of  the  colonists,  or  on  lizards,  and  snakes,  white  ants, 
wild  honey,  caterpillars,  and  loctuts ;  and  when  these 
all  fail,  they  have  recourse  to  the  roots  of  vegetables. 
They  are  in  short  represented  as  low,  brutal,  ignorant 
savages ;  void  of  intellect  and  those  feelings  of  hu- 
manity which  lead  them  to  civilization  when  oppor- 
tunity offers.  But  let  us  not  be  misled  by  this  low 
estimate  of  the  poor  Bushman  into  an  unjust  view  of 
his  character,  or  into  a  feeling  of  forgetfulncss  of  his 
many  wrongs.  The  Rev.  J.  Philip,  D.D.,  who  lived 
among  this  tribe,  and  made  himself  well  acquainted 
with  their  nature  and  capabilities,  remarks  thus : — 

Many  of  the  accounts  which  have  been  published  in 
£nf;land  respecting  the  savage,  ferocious,  and  untameable 
character  of  the  Bushmen,  can  scarcely  be  read  in  Africa 
without  a  smile.  The  civilisation  of  that  de);ra(led  people 
is  not  only  practicable,  but  might  be  easily  attained :  while 
they  are  by  no  means  dsficicnt  in  intellect,  thejr  are  sus- 
ceptible of  kindness;  grateful  for  favours;  faithful  in  the 
execution  of  a  trust  committed  to  them;  disposed  to  receive 
instruction;  and  by  ths  use  of  proper  means,  could  be 
easily  brought  to  exchange  their  barbarous  manner  of  life 
for  one  that  would  afford  more  comfort. 

We  roust  however  describe  the  Bushmen,  not  such 
at  we  hope  them  to  become,  but  such  as  they  are, 
and  trust  to  that  Providence  who  cares  even  for  the 
sparrows,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Bushman, 
who  is  of  "  more  value  than  many  sparrows." 

We  may  first  remark  that  the  country  of  the  Bush- 
men, as  it  appeared  to  an  experienced  traveller  on  the 
entrance  from  Cape  Colony,  presented  au  even,  bare, 
and  open  surface,  relieved  here  aud  there  by  a  broad 
and  far-extended  undulation.  This  wide  desert  was 
void  of  all  vegetation,  and  creation  seemed  nought 
but  earth  and  sky.  After  two  or  three  days'  journey, 
a  little  variety  occurred  in  the  landscape,  but  all  was 
desolate,  wild,  and  singular.  A  belt  of  mountains 
of  from  five  to  ten  mile*  in  breadth,  crossed  the 
country,  stretching  out  of  sight  on  either  side,  aud 
exhibiting  a  vast  assemblage  of  rocks  and  stones, 
without  any  tint  of  verdure  to  enliven  them.  In  this 
dry  and  unpromising  district  the  traveller  occasionally 
arrives  at  some  friendly  nook  or  dell,  where  springs 
m  refreshing  fountain,  and  in  such  situations  a  few 
plants  and  reeds  are  also  met  with;  but  these  are 
generally  concealed,  and  form  no  part  of  the  general 
landscape.  Comparatively  fertile  tracts  of  country 
are  met  with  further  in  the  interior ;  but  even  in  these, 
from  the  termiuation  of  Cape  Colony  to  the  river 
Gariep,  a  distance  of  3CU  miles,  nothing  deserving  the 
name  of  a  tree,  not  even  an  acacia,  it  to  be  seen  iu  all 
the  Bushman's  country.  Near  the  Gariep,  indeed, 
tha  scene  suddenly  changes.  Bending  willows  orna- 
neBt  the  banks  of  that  beautiful  stream,  and  other 
trees  form  groves,  whenrc  the  ct>oii)g  of  doves  and  the 
notes  of  otli  iioniously  on  the 

ear  of  one  b  ms  of  the  desert. 

I  y  the  same  cha- 

l«»  '  tH,  but  their  eyes 

an  more  wiid,  an.  i  miittrust  are  strongly 

marked  on  their  <  Their  stature  is  re- 

markably low :  the  height  of  a  full-gruwn  maa  aeldum 


exceeds  four  feet  three  inches,  and  the  women  are 
^'  men,  though  small  and  delicately 

1  .a  and  hardy.     The    youug   women 

have  niuiiy  ot  tiiem  a  pleasing  aud  innocent  cast  of 
countenance,  and,  as  well  as  the  men,  arc  remarkable 
for  their  well-proportioned  hands  and  feet.  They  are 
fond  of  decking  their  hair  with  cowrie  shells,  and  with 
old  brass  buttons,  though  some  of  them  wear  high 
leather  caps.  Their  infants  have  such  exceedingly 
diminutive  featiues  as  to  excite  the  particular  attention 
of  strangers. 

These  people  occasionally  attain  a  great  age,  and 
what  is  very  remarkable  they  seldom  lose  any  of  their 
teeth,  though  some  of  them  are  worn  down,  from  use 
and  age,  to  mere  stumps.  Numbers  of  their  race  were 
observed  to  be  blind  of  an  eye,  which  was  said  to  be 
chiefly  owing  to  sparks  flying  iVoni  fires  when  they 
were  children.  Many  of  them  also  had  the  first  joint 
of  the  little  finger  wauting,  which  had  been  purposely 
taken  off  when  young,  either  as  a  charm  against  rait- 
fortune,  or  at  a  preventive  against  disease. 

Their  means  of  subsistence  being  very  precarious, 
they  have  recourse  to  poisoned  arrows,  in  the  uxe  of 
which  they  are  very  expert.  The  effect  of  the  poison 
is  so  rapid  that  the  animal  touched  with  it  soon  dies, 
or  becomes  stuuned  and  powerless,  iu  which  latter 
case  it  is  killed,  the  poisoned  part  cut  out,  and  the 
prey  devoured,  nor  it  the  spot  quitted  until  the  whole 
is  consumed. 

Those  animals  whose  thick  hides  resist  the  poiscmrd 
arrows  of  the  Bushmen  are  uot  less  the  victims  of 
their  cunning.  The  sea-cow  is  entrapped  in  pit-fulls, 
which  are  large  and  deep,  with  a  sharp-pointed  stake 
planted  in  the  midst,  aud  ingeuiously  covered  over 
with  twigs,  leaves,  and  herbage.  When  the  animal 
falls  into  the  pit,  it  is  wounded  by  the  stake  entering 
deep  into  its  body,  and  thus  it  dies  a  cruel,  lingering 
death.  Even  the  tagacious  elephant  is  thus  some- 
times caught.  The  Bushmen  too  are  equally  subtle 
in  ensnaring  fish  :  they  construct  a  sort  of  pointed 
basket  of  the  twigs  of  trees,  somewhat  like  our  eel- 
basketa,  and  used  in  the  same  manner;  or  if  they 
expect  a  swelling  of  the  stream,  they  form  upon  the 
strand  a  large  cistern,  enclosed  by  stones,  and  as  the 
water  subsides,  a  quantity  of  fish  is  often  found  de- 
posited. 

The  Bushmen  also  spy  about  for  the  nests  of  the 
wily  ostrich,  and  find  wholesome  food  in  the  stolen 
eggs.  They  catch  numerous  snakes,  which  supply 
their  arrows  with  poison:  after  biting  off  the  head, 
and  taking  out  the  bag  of  poison,  the  animal  is  eaten 
as  food ;  for  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  luct, 
that  these  serpents  may  be  eaten  with  perfect  safety, 
the  poison  being  inactive  except  when  mixed  with  the 
blood.  Locusts  also  form  part  of  the  food  of  this 
people :  long  and  deep  trenches  are  prepared  by  the 
bushmcn,  into  which  these  insects  fall,  and  cannot 
easily  rise  and  fly  away.  Another  favourite  species 
of  food  consists  of  white  ants  and  their  eggs  ;  not  the 
8|>ecies  of  ant  which  raises  large  heaps  or  hillocks,  but 
another  kind,  whose  nests  are  formed  beneath  the 
level  surface  of  the  ground,  spreading  over  a  large 
space.  The  Bushman  mokes  a  bole  in  the  centre  of 
the  nest,  rather  deeper  than  the  nest  itself,  and  the 
insects,  in  running  from  one  part  of  their  habitation 
to  the  other,  are  sure  to  fall  into  it. 

The  necessities  of  the  Bushman  have  likewise  1:.^ 
him  to  use  as  food  many  plants  and  bulbs  whu  . 
despised  in  more  abundant  countries.  The  bulbous 
roots  of  several  of  the  lily  tribe  are  roasted  in  the 
embers,  and  arc  not  unpalatable,  having  soinctliiug 
the  flavour  of  a  roasted  chesnut:  inexperienced  i>er- 
toot,  however,  have  need  of  cautioa  in  tatting  them. 
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for  there  are  leveral  sorts  which  are  peruicioui,  and 
nccutiidn  lickneaa.  There  are  alao  many  lorU  of  me- 
Hfiiibryanthemuin,  bearing  a  pleasant  acid  kind  of 
fruit,  wliich  is  eaten  by  tliu  Hushinon. 

liy  these  various  means  the  BuHlimon  are  able  at 
Dine  seasons  of  the  year  to  obtain  u  suflicient  supply; 
^ut  ut  other  seasons,  and  in  districts  which  are  deft- 
Sent  in  game,  ants,  locusts,  and  bulbs,  these  poor 
Ireatures  are  often  in  the  most  deplorable  situation, 
lieir  bodies,  naturally  small  and  Mirnder,  dwindle 
vay  under  this  privation  to  the  K-aiicst  and  most 
kiiieralilc  proportions.  Ciin  we  wonder  thot  in  this 
'ktremity  of  sutfcring  they  eagerly  embrace  any  op- 
Drtunity  of  plunder  which  presents  itself  to  them  ? 
it  matter  of  surprise  that  they  take  the  readiest 
hode  of  relieving  their  pressing  hunger,  and,  instead 
of  journeymg  towards  a  more  fertile  region,  occupy 
themselves  in  laying  snares  for  the  traveller,  and  car- 
rying off  cuttle,  whenever  they  can  do  so  with  Impu- 
nity!  While  this  state  of  things  is  almost  inevitable, 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  this  unfortunate 
race,  it  is  nevertheless  deeply  to  be  deplored,  as  raising 
an  effectual  barrier  against  the  civilisation  and  im- 
provement of  the  Bushinau,  by  fostering  in  his  mind 
habits  of  cunning,  treachery,  and  violence,  and  by 
rendering  him  the  object  of  hatred  and  distrust  to  oil 
surrounding  nations. 

Uncertain  as  are  the  resources  of  the  Bushman,  his 
life  is  necessarily  a  wandering  one.  He  scarcely  ever 
passes  two  nights  in  the  same  spot,  except  after  the 
capture  of  a  booty,  and  the  inordinate  feasting  subse- 
quent to  it.  At  such  times,  having  eaten  tu  excess, 
his  character  seems  changed,  and  he  will  pass  a  long 
period  in  sleep  and  indolence,  not  removing  from  his 
hiding-place,  unless  necessity  impels  him  to  do  so,  for 
weeks  together.  His  retreat  is  often  in  caverns  or 
recesses  of  the  rocks;  but  when  traversing  the  plains, 
he  makes  a  hole  in  the  ground,  or  gets  into  the  midst 
of  a  bush,  where,  bending  the  boughs  around  bin',, 
he  finds  shelter  from  the  weather,  and  from  the  attacks 
of  his  enemies.  A  bush  which  has  often  served  as 
a  hiding-place  for  these  people  is  said  to  have  just 
the  appearance  of  an  immense  bird's  neF,t;  for  the 
interior  is  not  only  shaped  like  a  nest,  hut  also  lined 
in  a  similar  manner  with  hoy,  leaves,  and  wool. 
From  this  custom  arises  the  name  by  which  these 
savages  are  known. 

The  holes  in  the  ground,  which  sometimes  answer 
the  purpose  of  beds  to  these  people,  are  only  a  few 
inches  deep,  of  a  longish  round  form,  and  not  more 
than  five  or  six  feet  wide.  Owing  to  their  diminutive 
size,  two  grown  persons  and  several  children  can  be 
accommodated  in  such  a  hole  as  this.  They  roll 
themselves  up  each  in  a  single  sheep-skin,  and  effec- 
tually secure  themselves  against  the  cold  by  the 
Dmpact  manner  in  which  they  pack  themselves.  In 
try  cold  weather  they  heap  up  twigs  and  earth  on 
the  wintiward  siile  of  the  hole:  in  summer  they  prefer 
the  beds  of  rivers,  and  lie  there  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  mimosas,  drawing  down  the  branches  to  screen 
them  from  the  sun.  The  shells  of  tortoises,  or  of 
ostrich  eggs,  or  gourds,  form  their  household  utensils. 
Knives  would  be  of  very  little  use  to  them,  for  they 
eat  the  flesh  of  animals  raw,  and  chew  it  but  very 
little.  They  drink  from  the  rivers  and  streamlets, 
iring  down  flat  on  the  banks,  even  when  these  are 
Ktremely  steep,  and  supporting  themselves  with  their 
llands. 

A  horde  of  Bnshmen  generally  consists  of  the  mem- 

ers  of  one  faiiuly  only,  and  every  difference  among 

hem  is  decided,  not  by  age  or  authority,  but  by  mere 

jpenority    of   strength.      The   ties    of   father.    Son. 

mother,  daughter,  &c.,  are  little  felt  as  binding  them 


to  their  respective  dutiei.  The  husband  Ims  no  nower 
to  retain  his  wife  if  a  stronger  nian  .k« 

her  from  himj  the  fatli.  r  i...  ■...  i,i| 

son  if  he  prefer  to  ii  >: 

each  one,  in  fact,  livci.  ....,■.,,  ui  m^  ..«,,  ji.o-.ire, 
and  secures  to  himself  as  large  a  portiort  as  he  possibly 
can  of  the  general  possessions. 

The  booty  secured   by  one  of  these  hordes  is  kept 
carefully  ccmcealed  from  the  rest,  lent  tli.  !>« 

deprived  of  a  portion  of  it.      From  their  >  ixr 

of    '  !  uiiuB- 

tur...  Each 

one  devours  u.i  niudi  food  us  lie  ponsibly  can,  and 
eata  as  rapidly  as  he  can,  that  he  may  satisfy  his 
appetite  while  the  means  arc  in  his  power,  and  whiU 
he  is  free  from  the  interference  of  his  fellc.ws.  Thia 
envious  and  jealous  disposition  leads  to  '4ome  of  tbs 

most  rfV'i' ■'"■'  of  their  character.     They  care 

not  to  r  ■  of  living  anitr,a|(,  beyond  what 

their  own  iimintunii-  wants  require,  and  hence  no  sort 
of  commerce  can  be  established  with  them.  They 
know  not  anything  of  the  pleasure  of  distributing 
their  abundance  among  thUr  starving  brethren.  Self 
alone  is  thought  of  in  tlie'.ie  matters;  and  so  anxioua 
do  they  appear  to  prevc'at  the  other  hordes  fnmi  par- 
ticipating in  any  gtvid  fortune  they  may  chance  to 
meet  witli,  that  they  invariably  destroy  a  whole  herd 
of  cattle,  when  it  'is  in  their  power  to  do  so,  although 
two  or  three  will  suflice  for  their  own  consumption. 
The  rest  are  thus  left  to  putrefy  on  the  plains,  and  the 
injured  farmer  has  the  misery  of  seeing  the  pn)perty, 
which  pcrliaps  constituted  his  whole  dependence, 
wantonly  destroyed,  to  gratify  the  malignant  pansiona 
of  this  unhappy  race.  Taking  these  circum&tancea 
into  consideration,  wc  shall  be  disposed  to  i  "  "  w- 
ance  for  the  bitter  enmity  with  which  t  .-n 

avc  looked  upon  by  the  great  proportion  ol  ibe  mlo- 
nists.  What  can  be  more  distressing,  or  more  capable 
of  exciting  emotions  of  anger  and  revenge  in  their 
minds,  than  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  some  cherished 
flock,  or  of  a  herd  which  hud  been  the  pride  and  de- 
pendence of  the  grazier?  It  is  little  consolation  for 
them  to  reflect  that  the  Bushman  knows  nothing  of 
the  rights  of  property,  and  is  bound  by  none  of  those 
laws  which  regulate  civilized  society;  that  be  thinks 
of  nothing  but  the  supply  of  his  own  necessities,  and 
is  quite  independent  of  all  rules,  as  to  the  method  ia 
which  this  is  to  be  done.  In  thus  placing  before  our 
readers  the  darkest  features  of  the  Bushman's  charac- 
ter, we  would  again  remind  them  that  oppression, 
misery,  and  want,  have  largely  contributed  to  niaka 
them  what  they  are. 

Poisoned  arrows  arc  used,  as  we  have  said,  for  the 
destruction  of  their  enemies,  and  the  Bushmen  are 
exceedingly  anxious  to  keep  the  secret  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  poison  employed.  It  is  well  known,  however, 
that  the  bulb  of  a  plant  called  by  the  colonists  and 
Hottentots  Gl/l-bol,  (pois(m-bulb,)  is  made  use  of  for 
that  purpose.  The  milky  juice  of  the  root  is  inspis- 
sated, either  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  by  boiling, 
and  mingled  with  the  venom  of  snakes,  forming  a 
gummy  compound.  This  is  spread  on  the  heads 
of  their  arrows,  and  when  used  in  a  fresh  state  is  so 
virulent  in  its  effects,  as  to  leave  no  chance  of  escape. 
The  ingredients  of  the  arrow-poison  are  not  the  same 
in  every  district,  but  the  venom  of  serpents  always 
constitutes  an  essential  part.  The  only  chance  of 
cure  for  the  unfortunate  person  who  has  received  one 
of  those  poisoned  wounds,  lies  in  having  the  flesh  in- 
stantly cut  out  from  tlie  surrounding  parts.  It  I* 
possible  that  the  poison  may  not  have  been  made  with 
the  best  materials,  or  that  it  may  have  lost  some  of 
its  virtue  by  being  kept  a  long  time  ;  therefore  every 
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exertion  >hoald  be  made  without  delay,  ia  behalf  of 
the  saflercr.  It  is  this  deadly  mode  of  warfare  that 
create*  «uch  fear  of  the  Bushmen  among  the  inhabit- 
ant* of  Southern  Africa.  The  diniiuutivc  size  of  this 
race  enable*  them  tu  conceal  themselves  in  many  a 
•ituatiun  which  would  aSurd  no  shelter  for  a  person  of 
the  ordinary  ttature,  and  thus  they  may  be  lurking  in 
the  moat  unsuspected  comers,  and  aiming  unaware* 
their  fatal  ctroke.  When  setting  out  in  search  of 
•orae  new  prey,  these  people  carry  with  them  their 
whole  property,  which  consist*  of  a  bow  and  numerous 
•TTows,  some  of  which  they  wear  fantastically  arranged 
round  their  heads. 

The  rv»l  condiiion,  cinl  as  well  a*  moral,  of  this  trog- 
lodyliib  ruce,  (:>ays  a  recent  writer),  is  truly  de|>lorable. 
»>  •  cannot  eonteiuplate  their  circumstances,  or  even  look 
upon  their  withered  countenances  without  inexpressible 
pain  of  heart.  Hunted  fur  Kenerationsback,  like  partri(l|;cii 
upon  the  rauunlBii.<»,  they  htve  become  dospL-ratc;  their  band 
>•  upliAvd  ai;ainst  bvcry  one,  and  every  one's  liniid  against 
them.  Robt>ed  of  ihtir  country,  and  driven  beyond  the  or-' 
dinary  range  of  men,  >'hey  have  been  conipellcil  to  seek 
refuge  and  dwelling-places  in  the  glens  of  the  desert,  the 
thickets  of  the  jungle,  or  the  clefU  of  the  precipice.  There 
it  is  that  we  must  in  general  look  for  them,  on  the  points 
of  projecting  crags,  or  upon  tile  summits  of  the  highest 
rocks,  watchfully  sur\-eying  all  beneath.  With  eagle-eyed 
fierceness,  with  bows  fully  bent,  darts  deeply  poisoned,  and 
an  air  that  betrays  less  fear  than  hoi^tility,  they  stand  pre- 
pared to  lake  fatal  aim  at  all  who  may  have  temerity  enough 
to  approach  their  rampart. 

The  Bushman's  bow  is  generally  formed  of  assagai 
wood :  the  string,  three  feet  long,  is  composed  of 
fibres  of  the  dorsal  muscle  of  the  spring-buck,  twisted 
into  a  cord.  The  stem  of  an  aloe  form*  the  quiver. 
The  arrow  is  of  reed,  and  is  not  quite  two  feet  long. 
In  one  extremity  of  it  is  inserted  a  piece  of  solid  bone, 
rounded  and  pohshed  to  give  weight  and  strength  to 
the  arrow.  To  the  end  of  the  bone  is  aflixcd  a  small 
■harp  piece  of  iron,  and  the  same  string  of  sinews 
which  binds  the  iron  to  the  bone  likewise  contains  the 
poison.  The  string  likewise  fastens  a  small  piece  of 
quill,  pointed  towards  the  opposite  end  of  the  dart, 
which  increases  the  difficulty  of  drawing  it  out,  and 
likewise  tears  the  flesh,  and  brings  the  poison  more 
completely  in  contact  with  the  blood. 

The  most  eflfectual  antidote  to  arrow-poison,  or  to 
the  bite  of  venomous  creatures,  is  said  to  be  the  root 
of  a  plant  growing  spontaneously  in  South  Africa,  and 
called  by  the  inhabitants  alang-wortel  (snake-rout). 


QUEEN  ANNE'S  FARTHINGS. 


,,\«;nifij. 


Th*  secret  of  happiness  does  not  consist  in  avoiding  all 
evils;  for  in  that  case  we  must  learn  to  lovo  nothing.  If 
there  bo  a  lot  on  earth  worthy  of  envy,  it  is  that  of  a  man 
Kood  and  tender-hearted,  who  beholds  his  own  creation  in 
the  happiness  of  all  those  who  surround  him.  Let  him 
who  would  be  happy  strive  to  encircle  himself  with  happy 
beings.  Let  the  happiness  of  bis  family  be  the  incessant 
objects  of  his  thoughts.  Let  him  divine  the  sorrows,  and 
anticipate  the  wishes  of  his  friends.  Let  him  inspire  the 
fidelity  of  affection  in  his  domestics,  by  pledging  tu  them  a 
comfortable  and  pleasant  old  age.  Let  him,  as  far  as  may 
be.  preserve  the  same  servants,  and  give  them  all  needed 
succour  and  counsel.  In  fine,  let  the  inmates  and  depend- 
ants of  the  house  all  respire  a  calm  and  regulated  happiness. 
Let  ever  •'  '  ■•slic  animals  know  that  humanity  presides 
over  tl.-  1. 

„  Knlcr;- „  „.ch  views,  it  will  be  easy  to  sec  in  what 

Sgbt  I  contemplate  those  mm  who  take  pleasure  in  wil- 
aessing  the  oorabaU  of  animals.  What  man  who  has  a 
heart,  can  teespecUcles,  equally  barbarous  and  dclcsUble, 
with  satisfaction;  such  as  dogs  tearing  to  pieees  a  bull, 
cocks  mangling  each  other,  the  encounter  of  brutal  lexers, 
«r  of  bad  boys  in  the  streets,  encouraged  to  the  diabolical 
■port  of  fighting?  These  are  Uie  true  schools  of  cowardly 
and  savage  fet<KHy,  aod  not  of  manly  courage,  as  too  many 


It  should  be  the  high  and  peculiar  province  of 
periodical  literature  to  dispel,  not  to  augment,  popu- 
lar illusions;  and  as  it  is  the  object  of  this  work  to 
disseminate  truth  and  useful  knowledge,  we  cannot 
enter  upon  u  more  fitting  task  than  to  examine  into 
the  reputed  merits  of  the  Fartuings  of  Queen 
Anne. 

It  often*  comes  to  pass  that  an  article  which  is 
not  in  itself  essentially  valuable,  acquires  a  value  on 
the  ground  of  its  scarcity.  Heace  the  high  esteem 
and  the  immense  value,  in  which  these  farthings  have 
been  held  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  colonies.  The  popular  behcf  has  been  for  many 
years  that  tlierc  were  only  three  of  them  struck,  and 
that  the  die  broke  on  striking  the  third.  Two  of 
these,  it  is  further  said,  are  in  the  British  Museum; 
and  an  immense  fortune  would  be  acquired  by  him 
who  should  discover  the  third. 

We  are  told  that  the  origin  of  this  fabulous  creed 
is  this  ; — that,  many  years  np;o,  a  ludy  of  Yorkshire 
having  accidentally  lost  a  Queen  Anne's  farthing, 
which  from  some  circunistuuce  or  other  had  become 
valuable  to  her,  oflfercd  a  large  reward  for  its  recovery, 
and  thereby  imparted  to  it  a  fallacious  and  ridiculous 
value. 

To  come  now  to  the  actual  fact  respecting  these 
farthings,  we  must  state  that  there  are  in  the  British 
Museum  sir,  or  we  may  say  eipht,  distinct  varieties  of 
them ;  but  only  one  of  these  varieties  was  circulated. 
Of  this  variety  we  hare  given  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  a  cut  of  the  obverse  and  reverse  sides.  Mr. 
Till,  a  distinguished  medallist,  says  that  he  has  in  his 
cabinet  eighteen  of  them  ! — that  he  has  seen  thirty- 
eight  of  them  at  one  time  ! — and  that,  though  Qucea 
Anuc's  farthings  are  not  so  numerous  as  others,  yet 
that  hundreds  of  them  must  have  been  issued,  as 
they  are  by  no  means  rare. 

The  other  five  specimens  were  only  palUrns,  and 
were  never  regarded  but  as  medals;  as  from  some 
reason  not  now  to  be  explained,  they  were  not  struck 
for  currency.  The  obverse  side,  that  is,  the  side  con- 
taining the  head,  of  these  five  specimens,  is  very 
similiar  to  that  of  the  once-current  farthing  Three 
of  them  have  the  same  superscription  as  that  on  the 
obverse  of  the  real  farthing:  of  the  two  others,  one 
has  Anna  Avgvsta,  and  the  other  Anna  Regina. 
The  reverse  side  of  the  last-mentioned  medal  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  the  reul  farthing.  One 
other  is  similiar;  and,  of  the  remaining  three,  one 
has  the  figure  of  peace  with  the  olive-branch,  drawn 
in  a  chariot  by  two  horses,  with  the  superscriptiou 
Pax  MissA  per  Oruem  (peace  is  sent  through  the 
world).  Another  has  Britannia  sitting  as  usual,  but 
in  a  porch ;  and  the  remaining  one  has  the  figure  of 
Britannia  standing,  instead  of  sitting,  with  the  super- 
scription Bello  et  Pace  (in  War  and  Peace).  This 
last-mentioned  pattern  is  very  rare,  and  is  remarkable 
for  having  the  letters  sunk  or  cut  in,  instead  of 
prominent.  A  specimen  of  this  has  not  been  lung 
in  the  British  Museum:  it  is  in  a  defective  sutc; 
and  only  two  more  of  this  variety  arc  known.  A 
fine  specimen  of  this  sort  would  fetchmore  than  10/. 
-  The  average  value  of  the  different  varictie*  ii  from 
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W,  to  3/.  The  real  farthing  is  held  to  be  worth  from 
7t.  to  tt  guinea,  according  to  itii  fincnv'HH  uiid 
rh'uriieiiH.  It  paii«ed  for  <oine  time,  and  ix  Huiipoxcd 
to  have  been  uriginully  hoarded  for  its  beauty  and 
pecuhurity;  it  being  tlie  only  copper  coin  of  Annc'a 
ign.  excepting  the  halfpence,  which  are  all  patternx, 
id  were  never  circulated.  The  date  of  the  real 
rthing  is  1711;  — that  of  the  patterns  belongs  to  the 
ear  before  or  after;  excepting  the  Anna  UE(iiNA, 
hich  ii  of  the  same  year  with  the  real  farthing. 
The  other  two  varieties,  if  such  they  niuy  be  called, 
similar,  the  one  to  the  real  farthing,  and  the 
her  to  one  of  the  patterns.  The  pattern  farthings  of 
ueen  Anne  are  also  met  with  in  fine  gold  and  silver. 
The  above-mentioned  copper  or  bronze  coins  were 
ecuted  by  an  eminent  artist,  of  th«  name  of  Croker, 
and  very  few  of  modern  date  can  compete  with  them 
in  beauty. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  take  notice  of  a  small 
medal,  or  token,  of  brass,  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  of 
which  there  are  hundreds.  It  is  about  the  vi/.e  of  a 
farthing  but  thinner.  On  the  obverse  side  is  an 
execrable  bust  of  the  Queen,  with  a  long  scraggy 
neck,  unlike  that  of  this  sovereign,  with  the  super- 
scription Anna  Dei  Gratia.  On  the  reverse  are 
tire  royal  arms  in  the  shape  of  a  cross;  sometimes  it 
IS  plain,  but  frequently  found  with  roses  between 
tlie  ehields ;  bvit  all  of  bad  workmanship.  Their  date 
IS  generally  1711.  These  are  for  the  most  part  the 
pieces  which  have  caused  such  fruitless  trouble  and 
vexation  to  the  finders,  and  such  tedium  to  the 
medullists, — particularly  the  ollicers  of  the  medal-room 
of  the  British  Museum,  who  have  been  expected  to 
rchase  them.  These  counters  are  undeserving  of 
tice,  excepting  to  proclaim  them  as  being  of  no 
value  at  all. 

Uefore  we  quit  these  details,  we  will  relate  a  few 
anecdotes  in  point,  on  the  subject  of  the  farthings 
themselves,  and  the  vile  tokens  of  brass. 

A  publican,  having  once  procured  one  of  the  brass 
tokens,  placed  it  in  bis  window  as  the  real  farthing  of 
Queen  Anne.  Credulous  persons,  far  and  near,  came 
to  view  this  great  "  curiosity;"  and  the  publican  still 
persisted  in  making  the  thing  conduce  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  house,  though  a  distinguished  medallist 
exhibited  to  him  a  real,  but  common,  farthing  of 
Queen  Anne. 

About  the  year  181-i  a  person  in  Ireland  was 
punished  with  twelve  months'  imprisonment  for 
secreting  one  of  these  farthings.  lie  was  shopman 
to  a  confectioner  in  Dublin,  and  having  taken  the 
farthing  in  buviness,  he  substituted  a  common  one  for 
it;  but,  not  keeping  his  own  counsel,  and  oflermg  it  for 
sale,  his  master  demanded  the  treasure  as  his  pro- 
perty; the  shopman  refused  to  give  it  up,  was  brought 
into  the  Recorder's  court,  and  there  received  the 
sentence  meutiimcd  above. 

Some  few  years  ago,  a  poor  labourer  and  his  wife 
came  toiling  on  foot  from  Yorkshire  to  London  with 
one  of  the  brass  counters,  in  the  hope  of  making  their 
fortune  by  it,  and  at  last  found  it  entirely  worthless. 
Another  came  all  the  way  from  Bedfordshire,  with  a 
real,  but  C(nnmon,  farthing  of  Anne  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  the  Numismatic  Journal  of  1836,  we 
are  told  that,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  a  poor 
fellow  travelled  with  one  from  Exeter  to  London,  at 
considerable  expense,  thinking  to  make  his  fortune 
by  the  disposal  of  it: — he  was  otTered  a  shilling  for  it. 
There  are,  likewise,  pattern  half-pence  of  Queen 
Anne,  of  seven  different  varieties,  but  none  struck  for 
common  currency.  They  are  all  very  scarce;  but  the 
most  frequent  specimens  are  those,  in  which  we  find 
the  Britannia  with  a  rose  and  thistle. 


'We  trust  that  all  far-famed  curiosities,  which  ba*« 
a  factitious,   undeurr^  iiril  tu  Iheio,  will 

be  brought  down    to   -  .rl.  ami    •,<)  erase 

to  impose  up<m  ignoruul  .^  :  Ir;  and 

that  such   |H-ople,  by  the  ,1   diffu- 

sion of  knowledge,  wdl   be  i         .'.,r.    to   be    deluded  by 
their  own  faucics,  or  by  iiki.;  i>'>j  uiar  errors. 


ON  POISONS  AND  SECRET  POISONING, 
No.  IL 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  secret  poisoning,  in 
recent  times,  was  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers,  who 
lived  at  Paris  in  1C70.     An  oflicer  named  St.  Croix,  of 
good   family  but  ruined  reputation,  having  formed  an 
intrigue  with  her,  her  friendu  procured  his  confinement 
in  the  Bastille,  where  he  ac(|uired  from  some  Italians 
the  art  of  rompounding  poison.     On  his  liberation  he 
hastened  to  the  marchioness,  and  imparted  to  her  his 
acquisition,  as  a  means  of  revenging  themselves  and 
of    bettering    their    ruined    fortunes.       She    eagerly 
entered    into   his   views,   and  carried   im   (he   horrid 
trade  with  a  diabolical  activity.    Her  husband,  father, 
brothers,   and  sii>ter,  quickly   perished.     She  is  said 
to  have  disguised  herself  as  a  nun,  and   distributed 
poisoned   biscuits  to  the  poor,   in   order  to  try  the 
ellicacy  of  her  poisons.     Her   career  was   cut  short 
by  an  accident.     A  glass  mask,  which  St.  Croix  wore 
while  preparing  his  poisons,  fell  off,  and  he  was  found 
suffocated   in    his    laboratory.      A   casket   wus   also 
found  there  which  was   directed  to  Madame   Brin* 
villiers,    but   opened    by   the    police.      It   contained 
poisons   sulhcient  to  destroy  a   community,  labelled 
differently  according  to  their  effects,   as  ascertained 
by  experiments  on  animals.     St.  Croix's  servant  was 
seized,    tortured,   and  confessed    the    crimes    of   hia 
employers,  in  which  he  had  aided.     The  marchioness 
escaped,  but  at  lust  was  captured,  and  having  under* 
gone  the  torture  with  inflexible  courage,  was  beheaded. 
On  her  person  was  found  a  full  confession  and  detail 
of  her  horrible  crimes.    This  punishment  did  not  put 
a  stop  to   the  crime  of  poisoning   in    France,  which 
was  very  common  between  the  years  1670  and  1680. 
This  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  at  Paris, 
called    the    "chambre    ardente"    or    "chambre    de 
poison,"  which,  soon  becoming  perverted  into  a  state 
engine,    was   abolished  in    168U.      Among  the   last 
persons  punished  by  it  were  two  women   named  La 
Voisiu,  and  La  Vigoureux,   and  a  priest  named  Le 
Sage.     These   persons,  having  pretended  to  the  gift 
of  fortune-telling,   met  with   great    success,  but  not 
content  with  this,  they  endeav<mred  to  increase  their 
means  by  the  secret  sale  of  a  poison,  quaintly  termed 
"poudre    de    succession."      Numbers  of  persons  of 
high  rank  were  in  the  habit  of  consulting  them  upon 
their  fates,  without  ever   suspecting  their  dealing  in 
poison.     But  they,  having  kept  a  list  of  their  dupes, 
ftn  their  arrest  by  the  police  denounced  these  persons 
as  having  employed  them  as  poisoners.     Numbers  of 
the  highest  rank  were  imprisoned   until   they  could 
prove    their  innocence:    the    duchess    of     Soissons, 
mother  of  Prince  Eugene,  was  obliged  to  quit  France, 
and  the  Marshal   Luxembourg  was  thrown  into  the 
Bastille,  where  he   remained   many  mimths.     Many 
persons  of  the  commoner  sort  were  executed,  as  were 
the  pretended    fortune-tellers,    after   suffering    cruel 
torments. 

The  nature  of  the  poisons  employed  by  these 
secret  poisoners  is  involved  in  great  mystery.  It  is 
however  probable  that  the  ancients  chiefly  derived 
theirs  from  the  animal  or  vcgctoble  kingdoms,  as 
mineral  poisoas  are,  for  Uie  most  part,  of  con>p«- 
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rttircly  late  ditcovfry."' Ancient  authors  speak 
fn-quently  of  hemlock,  aconite,  and  poppy  >>•■'  ■■»  •"■' 
to  the  deficient  and  confused  botniiiral  (i 
of  those  times,  it  is  doubtful  whether  th<)  .uun  ai<  u 
the  same  plants  as  ourselves  by  those  names.  Many 
old  anthoni  also  bear  testimony  to  the  preparation 
of  an  active  poison  from  the  fca-hare,  while  they  all 
agree  in  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  venom  uf  the 
toad,  whieh  was  supposed  to  form  one  of  the  must 
active  ingredients  of  the  poisim  used  by  Lucusta. 
llir  opinion  of  the  poitouous  nature  of  the  toad  has 
descended  to  comparatively  recent  times,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  treats  uf  it  as  one  uf  the  vulgar 
errors.  Burelli  VuUisncrri  and  oUiers  maintain  the 
harmlessness  uf  this  aniinul,  and  say  it  is  eaten  with 
impunity,  and  modern  uaturaliiils  recognise  no  poison- 
ous species.  The  circumstance  uf  this  reptile  pos- 
Mtsing  the  power  of  occasionally  ejecting  an  acrid 
tecretiim  from  its  skin,  which  creates  local  irritation 
to  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  may  have  aided  in 
establishing  the  opinion  of  its  poisonous  nature. 

There  is  greiit  reason  to  believe  that  the  ancients 
formed  their  poisons  by  a  combination  of  narcotic 
plants  :  the  coinpositicm  of  the  "acqna  della  Toffana," 
and  uf  the  "eau  dc  Brinvilliers,"  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed. The  former  is  usually  supposed  to  have 
been  a  preparation  of  arsenic,  and  tlie  latter  to  have 
consisted  principally  of  corrosive  sublimate.  The 
celebrated  "  pcmdi-e  de  succession"  was  supposed  to 
consist  uf  finely  powdered  diamimd,  glass,  or  enamel, 
but  there  has  always  been  much  difference  of  opinion 
aa  to  whether  these  substances  are  poisonous  or  not. 
While  many  experiments  are  related  to  show  their 
harmlessness,  several  modern  authors  have  detailed 
fatal  results  which  followed  their  exhibition.  Cellini, 
in  his  Autobiography,  says  that  his  life  wus  attempted 
by  diamond-powder,  and  the  same  substance  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  used  for  poisoning  Henrietta, 
duchess  of  Orleans,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  and  of  Sir  Thotnas  Overbury.  If  it  act 
as  a  poison  at  all,  it  must  do  so  from  the  irritation  its 
hard  particles  produce;  and  upon  the  same  principle 
the  chopped  hair,  said  to  be  used  in  Turkey,  can  only 
act.  Dr.  Oppenheim  thinks  that  corrosive  sublimate 
is  the  chief  poison  so  frequently  employed  by  the 
Turks,  but  Mr.  Madden  considers  it  to  be,  from  its 
tastelessness,  arsenic.  Professor  Beckman  says  the 
poison  used  in  the  East,  called  "  powst,"  is  prepared 
from  the  juice  of  the  poppy. 

Dr.  Beck  states  that  secret  poisoning  has  penetrated 
even  into  the  forests  of  America,  for  a  celebrated 
chief  of  the  Omawhaws,  named  Blackbird,  gained 
an  immense  reputation  by  thus  dispatching  all  who 
were  opposed  to  him,  by  means  of  arsenic,  which 
the  villany  of  the  traders  supplied  him  with.  The 
skill  with  which  the  natives  of  Africa  and  the  Ame- 
rican Indians  prepare  the  upas  and  other  deadly 
poisons  is  well  known,  and  Beckman  says,  by  the  ^ 
confessions  of  several  culprits,  the  effects  which 
were  supposed  by  tlie  Africans  to  result  from  the 
Obeah  magic  are  found  to  result  from  the  influence 
of  poison. 

The  credulity  of  former  times  is  manifested  in  the 
belief  of  the  manner  in  wluch  poison  might  be  ad- 
ministered. Thus  ai'Ciiunts  of  poisoned  flowers,  fruits, 
and  gloves  are  frequent.  Plutarch  reports  that  Pary- 
•atis,  by  anoiniiiis;  only  <me  side  uf  a  knife  with 
poison,    and   >'.  bird   with   it   into  two  parts, 

poisoned  Statu  ji-  one  portion,  and  consumed 

the  other  liervrif  with  impunity.  Livia  poisoned  the 
fig*  on  a  tree,  wlirnce  her  husband  was  accuntomed 
to  plu<:k  them.  Tipot  say*  that  John  of  Castille  wus 
poisoned   by  a   pair   of  boots  prepared   by  a  Turk. 


Henry  the  Sixth  and  the  queen  of  Navarre  were 
i„,u,,iiej  with  gloves.  A  proposal  was  made  to  destroy 
■leth  by  anointing  her  saddle,  and  Lord  Essex 
i>_v  iiuolnting  his  chair.  Miss  Aikin,  in  her3/e»ioirs  of 
Qufm  Eli:aheth,  says  "The  queen  in  mounting  would 
transfer  the  ointment  to  her  hand:  with  her  hand  she 
was  likely  to  touch  her  mouth  and  nostrils,  and,  from 
the  virulence  of  the  poison, certain  death  would  follow." 
The  same  author  quotes  a  minute  of  council  in  the 
handwriting  of  Cecil,  "  That  no  manner  of  perfume, 
either  in  apparel,  sleeves,  gloves,  or  such  like,  or  other- 
wise that  shall  be  appointed  for  her  majesty's  savour, 
be  presented  by  any  stranger  or  other  person,  but  that 
the  same  be  corrected  by  some  other  fume." 


TRIU.MPHS  OVER  BODILY  SUFFERING, 

INCLUDING  AN  ACCOUNT  OT  THE  MANDAN8  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA. 

Wb  have  all  admired  the  practical  philosophy  of  the 
man,  who,  when  sick  of  a  painful  disease,  thanked 
God  that  he  was  not  subject  to  a  still  more  painful 
one  J  and  when  under  the  pressure  of  the  latter, 
found  cause  for  cheerfulness  that  he  was  not  visited 
with  both  diseases  at  the  game  time.  Akin  to  this 
was  the  noble  fortitude  of  the  mariner,  who,  when  a 
limb  was  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball,  congratulated 
himself  that  it  was  not  his  head.  I  do  not  say  that 
any  one  can  find  cheerfulness  in  contemplating  such 
Spartan  spirits  but  that  there  is  a  religious  fortitude 
which  disarms  the  common  ills  of  life  of  much  of 
their  power,  and  even  enables  the  sufferer  to  find 
enjoyment  in  the  midst  of  them. 

The  red  men  of  the  North  American  forests  endure, 
with  the  most  invincible  apathy,  all  the  firms  of 
torture  which  the  ingenuity  of  their  enemies  can 
devise;  nor  can  this  apparent  insensibility  to  pain  and 
fear  be  referred  to  more  callous  frames,  and  nerves  of 
obtuser  feeling,  but  to  the  astonishing  result  of  their 
institutions,  and  the  influence  of  their  public  opinion. 
Place  a  sufficient  motive,  indeed,  before  a  human 
being,  and  the  proper  witnesses  around  him,  and  he 
may  be  disciplined  to  endure  anything  without  show- 
ing a  subdued  spirit.  The  most  timid  women  have 
gone  through  the  most  awful  operations  of  surgery 
without  a  groan,  while  the  attendants  have  been 
carried  out  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  unable  even 
to  witness  what  another  could  triumph  over  in  silent 
fortitude. 

Innumerable  instances  prove  to  us  that  nature  has 
kindly  endowed  us  with  reason  and  mental  vigour  to 
such  an  extent,  that  under  the  influence  of  right 
motive  and  training,  no  possible  form  of  suffering  can 
be  presented,  over  which  this  power  may  nut  manifest, 
and  has  not  gained,  a  complete  triumph.  Of  these 
examples,  let  us  regard  the  blessed  martyrs  of  our 
religion.  These  prove  that  this  undaunted  self- 
possession,  in  every  conceivable  shape  and  degree  of 
agony,  was  not  the  result  of  a  rare  and  peculiar  tem- 
perament, or  want  of  sensibility,  or  the  possession  of 
uncommon  physical  courage;  that  it  was  not  because 
there  was  no  perception  of  danger,  or  susceptibility  of 
pain;  this  magnanimity,  this  impassibility  to  fear  and 
pain,  and  death,  has  been  exhibited  in  nearly  equal 
people,  of  every  age,  each  sex,  and  all  conditions. 
All  the  shades  and  varieties  of  natural  and  mental 
difference  of  character  were  noted  in  the  deportment 
of  the  sufferers  ;  but  they  were  alike  in  the  stern 
proof  of  a  courage  which  defied  death.  The  fact  it 
proved  by  them,  as  strongly  as  a  moral  fact  can  be 
proved,  that  the  mind  of  every  individual  might  find 
in  itself  a  native  aelf-possessiua  and  vigour,  to  enable 
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it  to  display  an  entire  ascendancy  over  fear,  pain,  and 
dvath. 

Nor  <h>rn  thin  fact  rMt  «oIpIy  for  iupport  on  the 
history  ot  niartyrx.  Wc  could  flat)  exatnplcH  of  it 
in  t'very  (Ifpurtineut  of  history,  alhl  every  view  of 
human  rhuractvr.  Tlic  tiuiid  and  vfrc-minate  wliiti- 
tiiun  ahivcri,  and  scarcely  credits  his  scnnes,  as  ho  ncvn 
tlie  young  Indian  warrior  of  North  America,  smolciug 
hix  pipe,  singing  his  songs,  boasting  of  his  victories, 
and  uttering  his  menaces,  when  enveloped  in  n  slow 
of  fire,  apparently  us  unmoved,  aud  as  uncoiucious 
puin,  as  it'  sitting  at  his  cane  in  his  own  cabin. 

Mr.  Cittlin,  an  American  traveller  and  un  artist, 
who  hus  lately  returned  from  a  most  successful  expe- 
dition into  the  far  wdds  of  the  west,  coiifirms  all  pre- 
vious accounts  of  the  undying  fortitude  of  the  Ame- 
rican Indians.  Mr.  Catlin  having  become  fully  con- 
vinced that  from  various  cuuxes,  which  cannot  here 
be  touched  upon,  that  these  tribes  are  rapidly  declining, 
and  that  very  many  will  in  a  few  years  become  entirely 
extinct,  set  out.  to  use  his  own  words,  "alone,  unaided, 
and  unadvised,  resolved  (if  my  life  should  be  spared), 
by  the  aid  of  my  brush  and  pen,  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  so  much  of  their  primitive  looks  and  customs 
as  the  industry  and  ardent  euthuaiasm  of  one  lifetime 
could  accomplish." 

He  devoted  seven  years  in  visiting  forty-eight  sepa- 
rate tribes,  residing  within  the  United  States,  and  the 
'  British  and  Mexican  territories.  Besides  purchasing 
an  immense  number  of  costumes  and  domestic  native 
manufactures,  he  painted  3  lU  portraits  of  distinguished 
men  and  women  of  the  diBVreiit  tribes,  and  <J00  other 
pictures,  descriptive  of  Indian  countries,  their  villu^rrs, 
fames,  and  general  customs,  which  are  at  present 
being  exhibited  iu  the  Egyptian  Hall,  London.  Four 
of  these  pictures  represent  the  voluntary  torture  which 
the  young  men  of  the  tribe  called  the  Mandans 
endured,  so  long  as  that  tribe  was  in  existence;  but  to 
make  the  narrative  the  more  distinct,  let  us  devote  a 
few  words  to  their  history. 

The  Manduns,  otherwise  called  the  See-p6hs-ha-nu- 
mdh-ktikee,  that  is,  People  of  the  Pheasants,  when 
visited  by  Mr.  Catlin,  were  a  small  tribe  of  MOO  souls, 
living  in  two  villages  on  the  great  river  Missouri,  1800 
miles  above  its  juncticm  with  the  Mississippi.  The 
natives  lived  in  earth-covered  lodges,  and  their 
villages  were  defended  by  strong  picquets  or  stakes, 
eighteen  feet  high,  and  a  ditch.  The  chief  wore  a 
splendid  costume,  with  a  head-dress  of  raven's  quills, 
and  carried  two  pipes  of  peace  in  his  hand;  but 
the  second  chief,  named  the  Four  Bears,  was  the 
favourite  and  popular  man  of  the  nation.  He  wore  a 
head-dress  of  war-eagles'  quills  and  ermine,  extending 
quite  to  the  ground,  and  surmounted  by  the  horns  of 
the  buffalo  and  skin  .of  the  magpie.  Mr.  Catliu 
records  a  peculiarity  belonging  to  this  tribe  alone, 
that  about  one  in  twelve,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages, 
had  the  hair  of  a  bright  silvery  gray,  and  exceedingly 
coarse  and  harsh,  somewhat  like  a  horse's  nianc.  In 
1837,  three  years  after  Mr.  Catlin's  visit,  the  small- 
pox was  introduced  by  some  traders  amongst  the 
Mandans,  and  only  thirty-one  survived,  and  these 
were  soon  destroyed  by  their  enemies,  so  that  the 
■whole  race  is  now  utterly  extinct. 

In  reference  to  the  four  pictures  above  mentioned, 
Mr.  Catlin  observes  that  the  subsiding  of  the  Flood 
■was  commemorated  at  an  annual  ceremony  by  the 
Mandans.  and  that  at  the  same  time  all  the  young 
men  that  had  arrived  at  manhood  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  went  through  an  ordeal  of  voluntary 
bodily  torture,  after  which  they  were  entitled  to  the 
lespect  of  the  chiefs  aud  to  the  privilege  of  going  on 
yrar-parties. 


The    first   picture  represents    thi-  of  the 

Medicine,  or  My»tery-I.idi;i'  of   thr  <liirtn2 

the  first  thr-  ly. 

The  young  u.  lie 

lodge,    their  nt 

colours,  and  •  'iis 

hanging  over  their  heads.  The  tioor  and  mdes  of  the 
lodge  are  ornamented  with  green  wtllow-bunghs.  la 
the  middle  lies  the  old  medicine-man,  or  myttcry-roan, 
who  cries  to  the  Great  Spirit  all  the  time,  aud  watchea 
these  young  men,  who  faat  and  thirst  four  days  aud 
nights  preparatory  to  the  torture. 

The  second  picture  describes  the  Buffalo  D«nc«, 
which  took  place  at  the  same  time,  outside  the  lodge, 
and  to  the  strict  observance  of  which  the  nativea 
attributed  the  supply  of  butfaloes  for  food  dunng  the 
following  season.  The  third  picture  represents  the 
interior  of  the  mystery- lodge,  as  it  appeared  to  Mr. 
Catlin  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day.  A  number 
of  young  men  are  seen  reclining  and  fanting,  as  iu  the 
first  picture;  others  of  thrm  have  undergone  the  tor> 
ture,  and  taken  out  of  the  lodge,  aud  others  yet  are  scea 
in  the  midat  of  the  most  horrid  cruelties.  A  scalping* 
knife,  hacked  so  as  to  render  iXs  edge  like  that  of  a. 
saw,  is  passed  through  the  muscular  parts  of  thtt 
body,  through  the  soft  parts  of  the  legs  aud  armii, 
and  underneath  the  muscles  of  the  breast  and  back.  | 
wooden  splints,  or  large  flat  skewers  made  of  a  struug 
wood,  are  passed  through  these  boles  iu  the  fle  «h, 
and  the  young  men  are  hung  up  to  the  roof  of  i;he 
lodge  by  ropes  attached  to  the  splints  in  the  upper 
part  of  their  bodies,  while  heavy  weights,  as  bufiif.lo- 
skiiis,  war-weapons,  ^c,  are  hung  upon  the  Ri..Iiuts 
iu  the  arms  and  legs,  so  as  to  add  to  the  agony  <if  the 
sufferer.  W'hile  thus  su.'spended  in  the  air,  by  riicaus 
of  their  own  flesh,  each  young  man  is  swuug  ;rouud 
by  another  with  a  pole,  till  he  faints,  aud  then  he  is 
let  down.  One  is  seen  who  has  been  let  dowD,  aiid 
got  strength  enough  to  crawl  to  the  front  part  of  tjje 
lodge,  where  he  is  offering  to  the  Great  Spirit  the 
little  finger  of  his  left  hand,  by  laying  it  on  a  bu'/alo- 
skiu,  while  another  chops  it  off  with  a  hatchet.  la 
the  right  of  this  picture  are  all  the  chiefs  uud  d  iguita- 
ries  of  the  tribe,  looking  on. 

As  a  great  favour,  Mr.  Catlin  was  admitte.d  within 
this  lodge  to  witness  these  excruciating  S'jenes;  he 
painted  the  whole  from  life,  and  says  that  ri'ot  so  much 
as  a  groan  was  heard  to  come  from  the  tortured,  but 
that  the  silence  was  so  painfully  intense,  'ihat  he  could 
hear  the  rasped  scalping-knife  tearinr^  rather  than 
cutting  through  the  flesh  of  the  young  njen,  and  that 
while  tears  were  rolling  down  his  fac.-e,  and  he  felt 
almost  too  sick  to  paint  the  dreadful  i.-eremony,  the 
young  men  were  anxious  to  attract  his  ».t  tention,  that  he 
might  represent  them  with  the  calm  f^i^mile  upon  their 
features,  which  reigned  triumphant  o',-  er  all  these  terri- 
ble trials.  So  far,  however,  were  t'u.e  Mandans  from 
being  essentially  a  cruel  and  a  savr.g  e  race,  that  they 
received  Mr.  Catlin  with  every  kiniiness  and  hospi- 
tality, aud  that  enthusiastic  travel'ier  is  eloquent  in 
behalf  of  the  better  qualities  of  thi  i  annihilated  tribe 
of  our  fellow-creatures. 

The  fourth  picture  represents  what  was  called  the 
Last  Race.  After  they  had  all  been  tortured  iu  the 
above  manner  in  the  mystery-lo<'ige,  the  young  men 
were  led  out  with  the  weight/i,  b  nffalo-skins,  &c.,  still 
hanging  to  their  flesh.  A  circle  was  formed,  and  each 
of  the  sufferers,  taken  by  two  at  idetic  and  fresh  young 
men,  one  on  each  side,  was  fo  reed  to  run  round  and 
round,  till  he  fainted  away.  He  was  then  dragged 
with  his  face  in  the  dirt  until  all  the  weights  were  dis- 
engaged from  him,  by  teari.ng  the  flesh  out.  when 
they  dropped  him    and  he    lay  to   all  appearance  • 
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cnrpM,  until  the  Hreat  Spirit,  u  they  said,  gave  him 
•trrngth  to  ri«e  and  walk  hi)me  to  his  lodge. 

All  that  hai  been  found  nccossary,  says  Mr.  Flint, 
when  (pt-uking  of  other  tribes,  to  procure  this  heroism, 
is  that  the  children  from  boyhood  should  be  constantly 
under  a  discipline,  every  part  and  step  of  which  tends 
directly  to  shame  and  contempt  at  the  least  mauifes- 
tatioa  of  cowardice,  in  view  of  any  danger,  or  of  a 
shrinking  coniioiouiiness  of  pain  in  the  endurance  of 
any  suffering;.  The  males  so  trained  never  fuil  to 
show  the  fruit  of  their  disciphne.  Sentenced  to  death, 
they  almost  invariably  scorn  to  fly  from  their  sentence 
when  e8caj>e  is  in  their  power.  If  in  debt,  they  desire 
a  repneve,  that  they  may  hunt,  until  their  debts  arc 
paid:  they  then  voluntarily  return  and  Kurrender 
themselves  to  the  executioner.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  for  a  friend  to  propose  to  suffer  for  his 
friend,  a  parent  for  a  child,  or  a  child  for  a  parent. 

A  pro<if  that  this  is  the  fruit  of  trniniiig,  and  not  of 
native  innensibility,  is  that  this  contempt  of  pain  and 
death  is  considered  a  desirable  trait  only  in  the  males. 
To  fly,  like  a  woman, — like  her  to  lau^h,  and  weep, 
and  groan,  are  expressions  of  contempt  which  they 
apply  to  their  enemies  with  ineffable  scorn.  The 
iVmales,  almost  excluded  trom  witnessing  the  pro- 
cesses of  painful  discipline  by  which  the  males 
aiTquire  their  mental  hardihood,  partake  not  of  the 
fruits  of  it,  and  with  some  few  exceptions,  are 
ahrinking  and  timid,  like  the  children  of  civilisation. 

The  triumph  obtained  over  bodily  suffering  is  the 
most  serene  and  sublime  ascendancy  of  mind  over 
matter,  of  the  spirit  over  the  body;  it  is  the  most  im- 
posini'^  spectacle  we  can  witness,  the  clearest  proof  we 
can  contemplate,  that  we  have  that  within  us  which  is 
not  all'  clay,  not  all  mortal.  The  instinctive  practices 
of  savage  life,  as  well  as  the  refined  cruelties  of  a 
heathen  civilisation,  teach  us  that  man  can  obtain  this 
triumph  over  pain  for  his  own  sake;  but  Christianity 
enitbles  him  to  triumph  thus  for  the  sake  of  others: 
and  by  accustoming  the  mind  to  the  possibility  of 
bein^X  ourselves  subjected,  from  whatever  cause,  to 
tuffertng;  to  keep  the  heart  in  readiness  to  act  its  part 
for  tht'  sake  of  others,  as  well  as  for  its  own,  by  study- 
ing the  supreme  fortitude  evinced  by  fellow- creatures  of 
every  age  and  nation,  may  save  us  from  the  enfeebling 
luxuries,  the  enervating  habits,  the  effeminate  and 
•oul-undoi  tig  refinements  that  surround  on  all  sides 
and  would  lull  asleep  the  better  energies  of  those 
young  persttus,  at  the  present  day,  who  are  placed 
above  the  "  stimulus  of  necessity." 


THE  SCYTHIAN  PBESENTa 

A   rABLX. 

Whfx  .fersU,  in  her  prond  estate, 
Sat  like  a  'jueen,  with  lieart  elnle, 
Recountetl  all  lu-r  c(in<)Uost8  gain'd. 
And  si^fh"'!  lor  >nct'ries  that  rcmain'd  ; 
When  Jialiylon  had  felt  her  hand, 
And  Thraiic  n''k"""i...i.>  (\  hor  rominand, 
KVn  liarb'rou--  :ird  from  far 
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,  ■         "'"B  war! 
le  scatter'd  tribes  to  form 
1  the  reining  storm  ; 
'n  ha>l  not,  that  day 
■'■r  wai  on  his  way, 
to  boor 
•t  I,  cnll'd  with  car*  ;- 
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With  lords  and  satimpa  at  his  side, 

iHrius  lat :  his  fiuqr  tne'4, 

Oa'r  Scytbia's  dry  aad  distant  waat«^ 


\ 


nis  i^Uant  army's  rieh  sneeeM, 
And  luurels  in  the  wiUlonioss ! 

The  stnui^-r  came  with  liomago  meet, 
.\iid  laid  u  coKket  at  Ilia  foot ; 
Then  niis'd  the  lid  with  studious  care, 
And  show'd  the  hving  Iroasuros  there. 
A  Hinl,  a  Mouse,  a  KroR,  wore  found, 
And,  lost,  a  shwif  of  arrows  Iwund. 
No  metouifff  did  the  henild  bring, 
Save  this— "TiiK  SScvthians'  OrrEHixoI" 

The  8tarth-d  itirtl  took  instunt  Hi);ht ; 

Tho  M..M-,,.  ..v.:il„..l    In    «il,l   :.!lV:t;l,t; 

The  1  ir, 

AVhc-i  ..ir. 

IXirius  turning  to  tho  eniwd 
Of  silken  courtiers,  cried  aloud  ;    • 
"And  now,  tsirs,  let  your  wiHost  man 
Kxpluin  tlii'so  symbols,  if  ho  can." 

On  bonded  knee,  with  downciist  eye, 
A  favourite  satrap  made  reply  : — 
"O  king,  rejoice!  yon  Uird  is  giv'n 
To  repn>Hent  the  air,  tho  hoav'ii: 
'I'he  .Mouse  a  lively  iinogi*  gives 
Of  I'^rtli,  wherein  that  creiituro  lives : 
The  Frog  io  water  finds  delight; 
Whilst  arrows  arc  the  men  of  might ! 
Thus  all  the  earth,  and  air,  and  sea, 
Aro  yieldi'il  to  tliv  «overeij,nity  : 
And  Scythians  to  tliat  fame  of  thine 
The  battle  and  their  arms  resign." 

Then  said  the  king,  with  gladden'd  brow, 
"Well,  honest  Gobryas,  what  say'st  thour* 

"O  King,  thy  servant  bhall  express 
The  truth,  in  wor<l»  of  soberness. 
'J'he  pn-sents  that  this  Scvthian  brings 
Are  types  of  strange  and  bitter  things. 
Dost  go  to  war  with  Scythia's  host  I 
Then  li>am  the  end,  and  count  thy  cost  I 
Mark  how  yon  fowl  hath  sought  the  sky : 
So,  King  Darius,  tiiou  slialt  fly  I 
The  .Mouse  to  yon  sly  covert  Hed, 
So  shalt  thou  hide  thy  fallen  head ! 
And  like  tho  Frogo'erleap  the  bar, — 
Thine  own  intronchmentj,  for  the  war. 
Nay  more  (to  own  the  emblem  true) 
Tho  Rcythians  with  their  ilarts  pursue. 
Till  woiui'iiug  eyi'S  behold  at  last, 
Thy  glory  gouo,  thy  victories  past!" 

Thut  honest  Gobryas  construed  well 
The  Scythians'  gifts,  let  history  tell. 

And  oh !  that  wicked  men  from  henc0 
Would  view  tho  gifts  of  rrovidence, 
Not  ns  rewards,  but  warnings,  given, 
Ere  yet  the  way  is  clos'd  to  lieov'n. 

For  then,  when  guilty  souls  would  fly 
Far  from  tho  .lodge's  wrathful  eye — 
Would  fain  o'orpa.sR,  to  shun  that  scene, 
The  barrier,  mid  the  "gulf  between," 
And,  lest  th'  eternal  I^anib  condemn, 
Call  on  the  rooks  to  cover  them — 
Lo  !  for  tho  still  rebellimui  heart. 
The  Ihiw  U  1"-ii1,  and  fix'.l  the  d.irt ! M. 


*,*  Tlio  Incident  on  which  thi<  aboTr  fablr  l»  fonudod,  li  ralAtad,  thoiiA 
with  KDM  nulAtioiu,  hj  ncnoooriji,  IV.  131  —t. 
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SOME   ACCOUNT  OF  MALTA.    J^o.  I. 


It  it  as  I 
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1.      OEXFJU.I  RZMAnn. 

•  i«  ditrirull  to  (;ivp,  the  firtt 
I*  tluil  roiii|K)if  nny  given 
iirh  mutt  lie  re|)eatcd  OKoin 
1  imparliiiK  nnv  iiiforinition. 


II)   ihn   ri-ailem  iniiul   bunic 

of  kliowleiltfe — uiilesn  there 

ilnvrn   iiitu  the  brmin.  >«  a 

1  himnelf,  whereon 

In  the  inland  of 
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Ithara.  an  Ionian  lawyer,  uiiil  an  I'lliii-atfil  man.  (fur  he 
•jMike  Knitlith,)  amontr*!  other  attaoKe  qiir»iion».  once 
k*k>-l  tlie  wnter  of  thi«  paper  how  far  En«lunii  »a.  fmnii 
Loi'lm;  and  a  clerk  in  an  Athenian  ({overnment  oHlre 
!n|iiirr.l  if  France  men  far  diatant  from  America;  be  has 
al»<>  lifiMi  a»ked  by  an  Eiitfliith  woman,  arcoiiipli.liod  at  her 
pimm.  i(  Athena  were  in  Greece;  and  has  heard  another,  a 
very  accomplished  rouiician,  describe  an  occurrence  as 
havii^tl  taken  plar«  "  in  Madeira,  or  some  other  town  in 
Poriinial"  Add  lo  the*e.  the  Enu'lish  in  f;eneral  suppose 
UtfiiK'rara  to  lie  an  uland  in  the  We^t  Indies,  and  Mexico 
•  sUite  of  .S'oaiA  Ameriru ;  nor  is  it  long  since  Monmouth 
has  neaaed  lo  be  in  Wales.  To  record  errors  is  almost  as 
■nstnictiva  aa  to  regiAler  truths :  for  men  are  not  apt  to 
fuiKet  ika  palpable  mistakes  of  gthen,  while  these  not 
unfrfqueiitW  rrtti'ct  their  own. 

Casual  oecurreiices  oilen  bring  places  and  persons  upon 
the  surface,  as  it  were,  of  ihe  public  luiiid:  iiidiviiliial 
alteiiiioti  is  drawn  to  a  particular  subje<-t  by  the  public 
J,,,..,,  ..r  fi...  .1...  .  r^.\  after  fnct  soon  accumulates,  and 
ex<  luch  intrrcBtiiig  material  could  have 

When  her  graciuus  majesty  the 
went  there  to  iiass  the  winter  of 
IK   -  .1   "Where  is  Malta?"     Upon  this 

"  letiter-buuk     we  will  Irv  lo  hung  a  few  uf  the  most  im- 
poilaiit  a^'-uc  tat  ions  of  the  place. 

Tlie  V!e<liierrunean  Sea  i»  about  two  thousand  miles  in 
leiiylli  ffuiu  Gibraltar  tu  I'ulestine.  and  the  Multene  islands 
are  very  nearly  half  way  between  these  two  places.  They 
are  a  K">op  of  low  rocky  islands.  68  miles,  or  fourteen  hours' 
sail,  in  a  native  b<«t  with  a  tolerable  wind,  from  the  nearest 
point  of  Sicily,  and  I  "9  miles  Irom  Cape  Denias,  the  nearest 
point  on  the  in.iiiilaiid  uf  Africa.  Malta,  which  is  the 
lari^sl  of  tlie^e  i»liiiid«,  '\*  considerably  ^maller  than  the 
Ule  of  Winhi,  off  the  HampNliire  coast,  being  only  I  "J 
inil-*s  in  length,  and  9|  iiiilcs  broad.  It  consists  of  uii 
immense  suit,  white,  cux-areniis  ru<:k,  covered  with  a  thin 
straMiin  of  earth,  seldom  exceeding  more  than  a  fuot  in 
depth;  of  an  irregular  form,  the  aciuth  western  sides  pre- 
sent, for  the  moat  pan.  onl\  (icrpendicular  rucks  ;  the  north- 
east. Intwever,  offers  several  commodious  harliours,  and 
Valeiia.  the  present  capital,  is  bnill  upcm  a  tongue  of  land 
which  divides  iwo  of  the  lfcri;est  of  these  at  the  nortb- 
''  the  ii.laiic|.  Standing  on  this  tongue  nf 
tocanls  the  norih,  in  front  of  the  be- 
>leas  Medilcrranean,  on  the  norizon  of 
II.  with  a  clear  clay  and  a  uood  eye,  the 
.1.  ..J.  128  miles  cliAiant :  upon  his  nght,  and 
V  easiward,  is  a  mauninceiit  harlx>ur  3400  \ards 
ill  ,u  yards  wide  at   its  entrance,  and  opening  up 

inij  M-veral  convenient  inlets,  which  aie  land-luckeil.  To 
the  Aeniward  and  the  left  is  a  smaller  harbour,  called  Mar- 
saii<:iH''etto.  signifying  a  place  of  Klielter,  where  all  vessels 
fnun  III*  P.S.I  are  flr-l  (^impelled  to  |miss  an  appointed 
I"  ,  ,.  (iiey  are  allowed   to  enter  the 

"  '  •  ich  of  the  position  and  capa- 

li  '.  lita   will   be  made   clearer    by 

C'  ■ye  view  given  on  the  preceding 

I'  '    '■   ''  ■    «outh-cast,   and    St. 

•'  a  to  the  north-west, 

C"      ,  .IS. 

1  lie   potiit  of  I  \  iileiu  stands  it  200  feet 

il«r  the  Irvrl   .  It  joins  the  mninland,  it 

b'  It  is  only  as  the  southern 

SI.  .idually  rises  tu  the  height 

of  »i.Miai  l.i.:.  u  1  IclL  1  o  the  westwaid  of  the  city, 
however,  a  rid|.'eof  land,  running  north  and  south,  divides 
Ihe  ulaud  iniu  two  unequal  part*.    There  are  no  ftreami 
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in  Malta,  and  but  few  springs.    Tlie  principal  defiles  and 
ralleys  run  from  south-west  tu  north-east. 

About  three  miles  and  a-half  to  the  north-west  of  Malta 
is  another  island  called  Goio,  ten  miles  long,  by  more  than 
flvo  ill  breadth,  and  uf  an  oval  form.  It  is  bounded  by 
perpendicular  rucks  on  all  sides,  winch  in  one  part  rise  to 
the  height  of  570  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  this 
particular  ]>uint  serve*  as  a  landmark  to  vessels  coming 
from  the  westward,  and  ii  26  feet  higher  than  any  part  uf 
Malta.  This  island  has  a  greater  depth  of  soil,  is  moro 
undulated,  and  mure  fruitful  than  the  furmer,  but  offers 
inlets  only  for  the  smaller  craft.  As  a  passing  observation 
we  may  say.  that  the  ancients  describe  Guio  as  being  sur- 
rounded with  good  harbours,  which  tells  volumes  about  the 
insignificance  uf  their  navies. 

In  the  channel  between  these  two  islands  is  another, 
named  Cumino,  two  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth ; 
near  this  it  the  rock  Cuminotto,  which  name  shuws  the 
playful  way  the  Italian  language  expresses  size,  or  any 
other  common  quality,  by  slightly  varying  the  ends  of 
words.  To  the  south  of  the  whole  is  an  uninhabited,  rocky 
islet  called  Filfola  or  Filfa,  about  which  we  know  iiuthintr 
more  than  the  Maltese  proverb,  "  See  Filfola  and  die, 
meaning,  we  presume,  ironical  ecstacy  at  the  beauty  of  a 
barren  ruck. 

It  has  been  supix>ted  that  these  islands  are  the  remains 
uf  a  large  tract  of  land  which  unce  extended  towards  the 
south-west,  and  which  resisted  the  viulciice  that  caused  the 
destruction  of  the  country,  of  which,  if  this  hypothesis  he 
true,  they  formed  a  part.  From  the  tea,  their  present  ap- 
pearance is  that  of  Hat  islands,  not  visible  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  twenty-four  miles,  and  at  no  point  rising  so  high 
as  600  feet  above  its  level, 

2.    EARLY  niSTCRY  OP  THE  MALTESE  ISLANDS. 

As  the  plan  of  the  port  gave  to  the  reader  a  more  definite 
idea  of  the  place  than  verbal  description,  so  the  following 
bird's-eyo  view  of  its  history  will  show  at  once  the  principal 
epochs  into  which  the  subject  naturally  divides  itself, 

B.C.  402.  The  Canhsfinians  have  entire  posscMion  of  Malta. 

242.  The  Konuns  itke  it  from  the  Carthsginians. 
A.D.    1      The  Golbs  possets  Malta. 

6.13.   Uelifariusespels  the  (joihs  from  the  island. 
870,  or  therpsbouls.     'I  he  Arabs  tike  po^sevsion  of  it. 
1120.   Kofer.lhe  .Norman  concpirrnr  of  Sicily,  espels  the  Arabs. 
1530.   TheMaliPM  islanilH  separated  from  Sicily  b;  Charles  the 

Kifth.and  Klven  by  him  to  ihe  Kniitliis  of  St.  John. 
179B.  The  grand  master  of  the  Knights  surrenders  to  General 

hunnRparte. 
1800,  Surrendered  by  the  French  to  the  Knglish. 

A  Phoenician  colony  from  Tyre  is  said  to  hare  held  these 
islands  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  before  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  and  this  people  used  them  as  a  harbour  and  a 
depOt  for  the  commerce  and  civilization  llowing  from  the 
East,  as  they  are  now  used  for  the  same  purpose  liy  the 
merchants  of  the  West,  who  are  tending  back,  upon  a 
counter  current,  the  debt  of  ages,  not  without  the  interest. 
Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca,  one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  after 
having  taken  part  in  the  destruction  uf  the  city  of  Troy  in 
the  twelfth  century  B.C.,  is  >aid  lo  have  wandered,  amongst 
other  places,  to  Sicily,  whore  his  companions  Mole  and 
killed  some  oxen  that  were  sacred  to  a  heathen  god ; 
alarmed  for  their  safety,  they  look  ship  and  lied,  but  were 
wrecked  upon  a  neighbouring  island,  and  all  were  drowned 
except  Ul>sses  himself.  This  island,  then  called  Ogygio, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Gozo,  close  to  Malta. 

The  Tyro-PhcBnicians.  together  with  a  few  small  societies 
of  Ionic  Greeks,  are  said  to  have  maintained,  under  an 
aristocratic  constitution,  their  independence  till  the  fifth 
century  l»efore  the  Christian  era,  when  they  were  assailed 
by  the  Carthaginians,  to  whom,  after  a  feeble  resistance, 
they  are  said  lo  have  submitted.  Diodorus  of  Sicily  says 
that  the  colonists  were  very  nch ;  that  their  houses  were 
large  and  highly  ornamented,  and  that  the  people  were 
expert  iy  many  trades,  and  especially  for  their  manufacture 
of  linen  (query  cotton]  cloths,  which  were  held  in  great  es- 
teem for  fine  and  delicate  texture.  The  exact  time  at  which 
the  Carthaginians  effected  this  conquest  is  nut  known;  they 
were  in  possession  of  the  Islands,  however,  in  the  year 
403  B.C.    Other  aciM)unts  tay  the  Greeks  succeeded  iho 
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Phcnniciani,  and  that  it  wai  rrom  them  tliat  the  C'nr- 
timu'iiiiiiiiii  wrettDil  tliein.  Like  iho  vurly  liittory  of  all 
couiitriL'ii,  tlio  (Irit  fuL'tn  ara  iiivdivofi  in  tu  mucli  olnrurily, 
tliiit  we  nlmll  find  it  more  latiiructory  to  preni  on  to  tlio 
folliiwin){  c|v>cli. 

Wlinii  iliu  Romani  eonquertd  Sioil^,  Ihay  took  poaicaiioti 
of  Mulm,  mill  (■rectisd  it  into  ii  muiiivtpium,  which,  in  their 
law,  iIl'iiiiIu'I  Ihnt  imlividiialii  or  pliu-uH  were  inveatvd  with 
th<i  ri;'  '  :  rivilB)»(>i  u(  n   Koninii  ciliii-n,  n  (itie,   how- 

ever, "  ved  upon  (iireinn  <'ilie«  nii'l  (x-ople,  but  too 

uflon  111.  .<  ..  ;,  iiiinal  in  eflL-i:t.  From  an  oraliun  of  (.'icurn 
wu  leiirii  tliat  Vi-rres,  ii  Roman  and  rapociiiu»  prtulur  of 
Sicily,  wu»  ucoiMed,  ain(in)(it  other  cntnv*,  of  having  plun- 
derud  the  temple  of  Juno  nt  Malta.  Thit  is  imitruetivo, 
as  trIlinK  uh  the  nature  of  the  idolatrous  wonliip  then  in 
voL'uu  in  the  inland ;  but  wo  shill  sec,  when  wu  come  to 
spcuk  of  tho  exintinf;  anlii|uitieii,  that  while  thcHO  Roman 
fuiioH  havu  all  passed  away,  together  with  their  cirndi, 
the  temples  of  a  far  higher  aiuiquily  remain  until  to-day. 
From  this  we  may  safely  infer  that  there  was  an  idolatry 
more  deeply  moti-d  as  identiQed  with  the  atsnoiuiions  of  an 
earlier  n^e,  whioh  the  Romans  did  not  eradirale,  and  tu 
the  very  ultnrs  of  this  primeval  worship  we  iball  be  able  to 
introduce  our  readers  in  the  sef)uel. 

Fif;s,  melons,  honey,  cottons,  &c.,  were  exrhanKed,  at 
this  time,  for  corn  ;  the  linen  cloth  uf  Malla  was  runsiilercd 
as  an  article  of  luxury  at  Rome.  As  a  curious  circuin- 
staiiee,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  a  sepulchral  urn,  not 
Innj;  sinco  discovered  at  Gozo,  was  found  a  coin  uf  Ancient 
Uriinin.  Accordin);  to  the  superstition  of  the  a^e,  a  small 
pi«-e  of  money  wus  H'vc"  '<>  *'"-*  dead  to  pay  their  passa;{e 
across  the  waters  that  divide  this  life  from  the  next  exist- 
ence, and  as  Britain  l>ecame  a  Roman  colony  before  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  this  provincial  coin,  struck,  as  it  wus 
customary,  at  Rome,  mi);)it  easily  have  passed  with  its 
possessors  to  any  other  part  of  that  (jrcat  empire;  ond, 
ultimately,  accordinf;  to  their  superstition,  to  the  pocket  of 
Charon,  tho  reputed  waterman  of  thoae  invisible  and 
doubtful  waters. 

To  this  time  and  place  belong  tho  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul, 
as  narrated  in  the  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth  chap- 
ters of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  We  are  aware  that  a  small 
island  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  lias  sometimes  been  mentioned 
as  the  scene  of  this  part  of  St.  Paul's  sufferings,  but  with- 
out any  foundation  further  than  the  resemblance  of  the 
ancient  names  of  tho  two  places.  Paul  came  I'rora  Crete, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  Rome,  and  Malta  was  consequently 
almost  in  his  course,  which  the  other  island  was  not.  Paul 
wintered  where  he  was  shipwrecked,  together  with  275 
other  persons,  nnd  passed  from  thence  at  once  to  Sicily, 
whereas  the  smaller  nnd  unhealthy  Mclito  of  the  Adriatic 
being  within  half  a  league  of  an  excellent  harbour,  and 
close  to  a  rich  mninland,  would  not  have  detained  all  these 
strangers  for  such  a  length  of  time;  nor,  having  detained 
them,  could  they  have  gone  fruin  thence  to  .Syracuse  in 
Sicily,  in  those  times  of  feeble  navigation,  without  touching 
at«omc  other  port,  which,  as  is  evident  from  the  nari'ati\c, 
they  did  not.  Gn)tius,  too,  says  there  was  an  iiiscriplion 
discovered  in  Malta,  in  which  the  same  expression  occurred, 
as  is  met  with  in  the  seventh  verse  of  the  twenty-eighth 
chapter  of  Acts,  "the  chief  man "  of  the  island,  whose 
father  Paul  healed ;  the  same  Greek  word  being  used  by 
both  writers,  as  if  it  had  been  a  conventional  title  of  roionion 
use.  Tradition,  also,  of  the  facts,  exists  in  one,  and  not  in 
tho  other,  of  the  islands.  Wo  have  already  mentioned  St. 
Paul's  Bay;  hero  they  say  he  was  shipwrecked,  which  wo 
believe  to  be  true-  St.  Paul's  Cave  is  also  pointed  out  to 
the  traveller,  and  here  thoy  say  he  was  imprisoned,  but 
this  there  is  no  occasion  to  receive;  the  Maltese,  however, 
have  ever  cherished  the  general  associations  with  their 
islands  anil  religion:  St.  Paul  is  their  patron  saint;  and 
although  tradition,  taken  apart  from,  or  in  op|iosuion  to, 
iier  witnesses,  is  of  no  value,  yet  when  ttren^^theiied  by 
'  K'umstantial  evidence,  must  be  allowed  to  have  the  weight 
of  an  unbroken  testimony. 

"  The  barbarous  people,"  then,  that  showed  Paul  and  hi* 
rompanioiis  no  little  kindness,  were  the  Roman-Maltese; 
they  kindled  a  fire,  and  received  every  one  of  the  two 
hundred  and  three  score  and  sixteen  souls,  and  lodged  them 
couiieously,  and  honoured  them  with  many  honours,  anil 
when  they  departed,  they  laded  them  with  such  things  as 
were  necessary.  This  happened  a.d.  6'2,  at  which  time 
the  name  of  Nt.ilta  was  Melite  or  Melita. 

The  Romans  maintained  their  authority  overthese  islands 
until  Rome  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Golha;  thaie,  in 


their  turn,  were  expelled  by  B«li»aritu,  the  geDaral,  •nd 

aftarwani*  the  ent|>«ror  of  the  Kait,  in  lli--  te^r    '.  i  i  to. 

The  Arabs    conqiirrcd   Milla  abuul   8'U  :g 

lost  possession   of  it  for   •rtfrrtl    \rar«.  ,( 

about  Ituu  A.D..  and  pui  i,,  «!,„  Msr« 

subjects  uf  the  Rast«rn  ■  ,ii»«.    tii   |U« 

•  word.     Ill  II  ■  -rur    of 

Sicily,   luuk   t\-  , ;  and 

Ihov  rem  ,.f 

wilfi  Nui  I,. 

I'l'P"  •■'    ' *»,,.„.,,.  ,,.,^ 

pit. I  iinuiily  known,  at  IIm  preMutday, 

as  II.     I, 
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virtually  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  order,  yet  io 
little  IS  now  known  about  them  that  we  arecoiopellad  to 
say  u  few  words  concerning  their  origin,  in  order  to  mak* 
tlie  narrative  intelligible. 

"  It  is  written, "  says  Sir  William  Segar.  "that  at  tlM 
citie  of  Amiens,  in  Picardio,  a  prjvince  of  France,  ib'-r* 
was  borne  a  certaine  gentleman,  who.  in  his  cbildhuoj,  Imd 
bene  brought  up  in  learning:  and  being  growen  to  indn'a 
estate,  dispose<l  himselfe  to  tho  exercise  uf  armes,  and 
therein  lung  time  cunliiiued.  Afterwards,  having  attuine'l 
ri|>er  yeres,  he  despised  the  world,  and  Iraiinil  iiiiii..,.i'..  i., 
a  aolitarie  life,  as  one  fully  resolveil  to  live  i 
unseene  of  any  but  God  alone.    Havingsom  i 

in  that  solitane  sort,  a  suddaine  desire  he  bad  tu  visiie  tno 
sepulchre  where  Christ  was  buried,  which  shortly  after  he 
did.  And  tu  the  end  that  he  might  with  se<-uritie  passe  'he 
barbarous  nations,  he  apparalied  himselfe  like  unto  a  pln- 
sitioii;  by  which  meane,  without  impediment,  he  performed 
his  jurney.  Thus  having  passed  the  dilticuliies  uf  iravell 
in  divers  strange  countries,  he  arrived  at  Jerii-   '  I 

being   there,  fell  into  acquaintance  with  Siiuui 

of  that  citie,  and  in  lamenting   wise  enformed   : .,,   ,,.o 

oppression  and  crueltie  utfered  and  da\ly  uned  by  the 
Infidels  towardes  the  poore  Christians  in  those  counireys, 
whercunto  Simon  answered,  that  albeit  the  Christiuns  in 
those  countreys  indured  great  outrages,  yet  they  of  Jerusa- 
lem suffered  much  greater,  and  should  be  forced  to  uaurst 
if  Gixl  did  not  defend,  them." 

This  "certaine  gentleman,"  who  wos  no  other  than  Peter 
the  Hermit,  was  afterwards  sent  by  the  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem to  the  pope,  and  temporal  powers  of  Europe,  to 
solicit  succour  for  the  Cliristiuns  of  Palestine,  "and  many 
great  kings  and  potentates  consented  tu  take  in  hand  ilia 
recovery  of  tho    Holy    Lund    from    the   oppression  of  iha 

Infidels.'    Hence  arose  the  fiistciusade,  the  forei '  h,,A^  .,( 

which  consisted  uf  an  undisciplined  rablileof  GU.m 
whose  path  was  marked  wiih  every  species  of  iiiii: 
and  who  were  finally  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Turks,  upon  lli« 
plains  of  Nice,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Turkish  king- 
doni  of  Roura,  which  then  extended  from  the  Helles|)ont 
to  the  frontiers  of  Syria.  But  others  were  behind,  and 
Nice   was  soon   invested   by   an   armv     '    '  L'hts, 

including  their  attendants,  besides   i  sbia 

to  bear  arms.  In  seven  weeks  that  a-^,  >...  .^  .i...  i^.l.  and 
in  June  of  the  fullowing  year,  IU!)'J,  the  standard  of  the 
cross  was  planted  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

Two  hospitals  fur  the  relief  uf  pilgrims  had  already  be<>n 
founded  at  Jerusalem,  while  it  was  yet  under  Turkish  ihrdl- 
dom,  by  some  merchants  uf  Aiualfi,  in  Italy,  one  uf  wliu'h 
waa  dedicaleil  to  St.  John,  a  |>atriarch  uf  A^'xaixlna. 
This  latter,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  secular  e.-.ialjlisU- 
ment,  now,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  periud,  became  a 
monastic  or<ler:    the  '.  '  i 

formally  dedicated  thi 
of  the  poor  and  of  Chri-ii.     miim..  ■ 
died  in  the  year  1 1 18,  or  I  li'U.  >in>l  ^> 

ofpeece:   I""  Ii  ivr,..,,-.,!  .lu  I'uis.  an  .r,;  < 

chosen  as  I,  without  atisuiving   iiie    iiionKi 

from  their  i  "»•  ^  •»««»  ^*  exigencies  ol  ii»« 
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timM.  he   -■'■>-■"  "ti..--  ^^..-n,-   n,.l„.,„.       He orgnniic*! 

them  into  t  r.ink,  and  otlioo: 

thafin>i(-.>  .iricianonri"itry, 

whotr  ■  .  %  V  ,    1    !  .nt».  to  porfurm 

the  »er\  ri  ~  ..;  n-    :;;   :;  11  •  ;  .  nnd  to  minister 

to  the  >ick  anil  wuuikKmI;  the  thinl  clas*,  named  Serpens, 

wrrH  either  in  the  ballle-fielil  or  the  hoi>|>ilal,  as  required. 

I  M-r,  at  hia  profestion,  took  vowi  of  chaitity,  die- 

;  poverty,  all  of  which  were  broken  in  tlie  latter 

lU  further  solemnly  swore  to  defend 

t  r  swonls.    Their  banner  was  a  white 

111  hence  they  were  often  called  "the 

l„  ■''"  —•■•••■' of  knights  that  rallie<\  under 

this  >  cessury  to  divide  the  order 

iii.i  -  ;      .;cs,  or  tonRue*.  as  they  have 

ininalcd,  which  at  first  were  those  of 

1  V  .    France,    Italy,  Arra^on,  Germany, 

and   EiiuUiid.     Tuc  j;overninciit  ol   the  order  was  strictly 

BriMtocniiir.  the  muster.  aftcrwArds  called  the  grand-master. 

i  !   of  the  council,  and   in   the  exercise  of 

■lion.     Princes  supplicated  to  be  buried  in 

1  --of  these  warrior  monks;  kin(>»  were 

I  1  under  their  victorious  banner;  and 

1  ..-i.  Biiin  of  Arr.-i(!on   and   Navarre,   having 

;.  name<l  the  Kiiii:hls  of  the  Hospital  and  Temple 

.  Minilar  to  the  former)  heirs  to  both  his  crowns, — 

I  which  the  ttibjects  of  those  ktngdotns  very  properly 

?       -ide. 

lu  1  IS'.  Ji'rusalemw.is  taken  by  Saladin,  and  the  kni|;hts, 
after  theentirr  loss  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  1291,  withdrew 
lo  Cyprus.  Here  thcv  remained  ei(;hleen  years,  when, 
■natchini;  the  Isle  of  Khodes  from  the  Saracens,  in  I.10S, 
they  settled  there,  and  for  more  than  200  years  were  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Kni|;hts  of  Rhodes.  Time,  however, 
had  not  softened  the  bitter  rancour  Iwtween  the  Christian 
and  the  Turk;  and  on  the  morninff  nf  the  first  of  January, 
1,'rJl,  the  order  was  com|>elled  to  abandon  Rhodes  to  Soly- 
nian  the  First,  surnamed  the  Magnificent,  emperor  of  the 
Turks;  but  not  before  they  had  endured  a  long  series  of 
disasters  with  great  physical  and  moral  fortitude,  and  had 
lieeii  deserted  by  all  those  "  great  kings  and  potentates"  of 
Christendom,  who  had,  in  an  earlier  age,  lavished  the  blood 
of  their  subjects  upon  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  in  order  to 
convert,  by  the  ribbery  of  conquest,  and  the  wholesale 
massacres  of  people.  Infidels,  to  that  religion  which  says, 
"  Peace,  peace  to  him  that  is  far  off,  and  to  him  that  is 
^ear." 

4.    COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  MODERN  MILITARY 
IMPORTANCE  OF  MALTA. 

ToBcniNO  atCandia,  the  knights  of  St.  John  passed  to 
Messina,  in  Sicily,  where  the  viceroy  invited  the  grand- 
master, in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth  of 
Germany,  to  make  that  city  his  home;  but  an  enemy,  as 
ruthless,  and  more  subtle  than  the  Turk,  drove  them  forth 
once  more  in  search  of  a  refuge.  The  plague  suddenly 
made  its  appearance  ;  and  to  escape  the  contagion,  which 
they  had  probably  themselves  brought  from  the  east,  they 
took  ship  nearlv  as  precipitately  as  they  had  done  at  Rhodes, 
and  sailed  to  baia,  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  carrying  the 
disease  along  with  them,  of  which  several  knights  of  dis- 
tinction died  at  sea  during  the  passage.  After  a  protracted 
sojourn  in  Italy,  the  emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  ceded  for 
e»er  to  the  grand- master  and  religious  fraternity  of  St. 
John,  "in  absolute  title  and  fee  simple,"  all  the  castles,  for- 
tresses, and  isles  of  Tripoli,  Malta,  and  Gozo,  U|)on  various 
■tipulations  which  are  foreign  to  our  present  subject. 

No  sooner  was  this  cession  rumoured  of,  than  com- 
missioners were  sent  by  the  order  to  survey  their  new 
possessions  which  now  consisted  of  the  Maltese'lslands,  and 
Um  lawn  of  Tripoli  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  According  to 
thii  official  report,  which  is   a    valuable  authority,  Malta 

IS  dewnUd  .•,»  i.  linr  ..  I„  i>...  ,i •■■ '■■'■.-rless  rock  of  soft 

'  -  long  and  three 

'  '  .  -.  .'■cantilv  covered 

Willi  .urii.,  l.iit  of  *>,  coarse  and  and  a  kind  that  grain 
refu».-.i  v>  \.  c-tate  in  tf.  It  pro<liirc,l,  however,  abundance 
offlgs.  ni.-:.ns.  n  •mandcummin, 

which,  lo-,ihcr  ..,|  hv  t\,p  nnfivn 

traders  for  rnrn  witn  •  i  i 

ha<l  no  rivulets,  and  ' 

of  springs — conscquc'iiM.  in.  i..ii^ii)ii;iiit»,  .is  at  u,.'  jiri-Hcnl 
day,  bftd  to  store  up  the  rain  in  citterns.    Fuel  wa«  so 


scarce  that  wood  was  sold  by  the  )xiurid;  and  the  natives 
usually  dressed  their  food  on  fires  made  with  thistles,  or 
cow-ilung  dried  in  the  sun.  The  Citia  Nutahilc,  or  capital, 
occupied  a  rising  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and 
was  a  paltry,  miserable,  and  defenceleas  place.  The 
fortifications  which  commanded  the  harbours  were  insig- 
nificant and  in  ruins.  The  p^ipulation  was,  at  this  lime, 
about  1'2,0U0;  but  an  uncultured  soil,  and  the  ranarity  of 
corsairs,  who  made  constant  descents  upon  the  island, 
sweeping  away  whole  families  into  captivity,  kept  the 
inhabitants  in  constant  fear  and  produced  the  natural 
results  of  insecurity. 

Gozo  was  described  in  the  same  rei>ort  as  separated 
from  Malta  by  a  chnnnel  about  a  league  and  a  half  wide, 
in  the  midst  of  which  were  two  islets  called  Cumin  and 
Cuminot.  According  to  the  survey,  Gozo  was  eight  leagues 
in  circumference,  destitute  of  harbours,  and  environed  by 
shoals  and  reefs,  but  withal  blessed  with  a  fertile  soil. 
The  inhabitants  amounted  to  about  500U,  who  dwell  like 
the  people  of  Malta,  in  rasi'ils,  or  villages.  Their  only 
defence  from  the  corsairs  was  a  badly  fortified  ciutlc  built 
on  a  hill. 

Constant  attacks  of  Saracens  and  Turks  had  completely 
desolated  these  islands  and  their  dependencies,  and  the 
impoverished  inhabitants  could  barely  provide  themselves 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  the  year  1516,  only 
fourteen  years  before  this  time,  all  the  revenue  which  the 
Imperial  Governor  could  wring  from  them  was  forty  ducats. 

The  first  step  to  the  possession  of  Malta  by  the  knights 
was  the  delivery  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  which  com- 
manded the  most  commodious  part,  to  a  proper  ollicer 
under  a  temporary  governor  and  a  captain-at-arms,  who 
was  followed  by  the  grand-master  himself,  Villiers  de  I'lsle 
Adam,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1530.  It  is  said  that  his 
fortitude  almost  deserted  him  when  he  beheld  upon  this 
sterile  spot  no  edifice  superior  to  a  fisher's  hut,  save  a 
dilapidated  andalmostuiitenablcfortrcss.  He  immediaielv 
threw  up  a  few  defences  around  the  insignificant  i-asal  or 
village  which  had  risen  close  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,. 
and  at  the  same  time  marked  out  a  position  for  his  future 
capital. 

In  hopes,  however,  of  a  settlement  in  more  fruitful  Greece, 
the  order  attacked  Modon,  a  town  in  the  Morea,  in  the 
following  year,  1.5.11,  and  their  conduct  in  this  and  similar 
expeditions  should  warn  us  against  indulging  our  sympa- 
thies too  freely  with  this  or  any  other  self-constituted  body 
of  men,  who,  under  the  name  of  religion,  or  the  conventional 
honour  of  the  world,  have  worked  out  the  mixed  motives 
of  human  nature,  but  motives  arc  too  subtile  for  us  to 
analyze,  and  chivalry  has  not  yet  been  judged  by  its  fruits. 
No  natural  impulse  is  so  welcome  to  the  individual,  no 
popular  enthusiasm  is  so  contagious,  as  that  which  offers 
outlets  for  the  worst  of  human  passions.  No  fanaticism  that 
has  been  preached  to  man  has  ever  been  attended  with 
such  universal  consent  as  the  Crusades,  and  none  ever 
presented  such  an  amount  of  crime  in  the  agents,  and  of 
suffering  in  those  against  whom  the  contest  was  waged; 
and  of  all  the  half-monastic,  half-military  orders  which 
owed  their  origin  to  these  Crusades,  none  ever  possessed 
such  national  power  and  social  responsibilities  as  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John.  While  this  order  uat 
nbanddiied  by  the  bad  and  the  dastardly  of  its  own  society 
as  well  as  by  the  puissant  nations  which  left  it  to 
struggle  single-han'led,  as  at  Rhodes,  against  the  empires 
of  the  East,  we  cannot  restrain  our  sympathies  ^froiii  the 
spectacle  of  physical  endurance  and  of  moral  courage  which 
they  presented  at  that  period;  danger  indeed  had  purified 
their  ranks,  ami  at  the  last  dauntless  hearts  evinced 
supreme  self-control  in  closing  a  sanguinary  war,  when 
they  could  no  longer  shield  those  around  whom  they  had 
stoorl  as  a  wall  of  steel,  after  the  stone  ramparts  of  Rhodes 
had  been  battered  into  dust  by  the  tremendous  Turkish 
cannonade  which  Solyman  the  Magnificent  had  forced  on 
with  the  words,  "I  myself  am  fully  resolved  here  to  conquer, 
or  end  my  days;  and  if  I  depart  from  this  resolution,  let 
my  head,  ray  Heels,  my  army,  and  my  empire,  he  for  ever 
accursed  and  unfortunate."  But,  no  sooner  had  these 
troubles  passed  away,  than  the  very  first  action  which 
follows  betrays  the  looseness  of  the  convention,  which  not 
only  allowed,  but  recognised,  in  lieu  of  pay  to  its  soldiers, 
rapine  and  violence  bought  with  wholesale  murder.  We  read 
that,  under  the  fair  colours  of  honourable  commerce,  these 
knights,  with  the  sanction  of  their  grand-master,  entered 
the  |>ort  of  Modon,  corrupted  the  captain  of  the  harbour  by 
bribery,  intoxicated  the  Turks  who  garrisoned  the  tower  (>( 
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tlio  niolo,  and  oniy  tliil  not  t:i' 
ni'lvoit  up  to  every  »pucic»  of  vi 
lilu,  iiiiil  hoiiiHir.     I! 
away  to  M»ltn,  niiil  ^^ 

weri' ulaiiKlilcird  Willi  -..  ..^ ..;...,.    ,...., .,     , 

ttTH,  to  llio  miinlwr  iif  fiylil  liumlreil,  witu  torn  froiii  tlii-ir 
lionx'K,  mill  in  ull  tliin,  tlio  kniKlits  thcniHolvi'ti,  "nworii  l<i 
cliiiiililv,  obeilicncc,  ami  povvrty.  nsiturvants  of  the  jxior  am) 
of  Olirist,"  were  lliu  chief  npnilur*.  These  are  the  fruiln  of 
chivalry.  Thus  wan  the  banner  of  the  white  croiiit  knights 
taintoil  again  anil  oKain. 

The  |>opo  liaviri({  refusoil  to  countonanoo  the  ilivorro  of 
Catharine  of  Arra);o!i  from  lutr  husUaml,  Henry  tlio  Ki);lilh 
of  Kn)'laii<l,  the  latter  M'i|iR'sU'roil  the  posgumiioim  of  all  of 
bin  suhjiTts  who  ailliercil  to  tlio  see  of  Home.  IJniler  llic^e 
oiiTunislanceH  imnie  of  tliu  Kn|;liKh  kiilKhts  of  .St.  John 
ailjureil  their  orilcr;  others,  iiaiiieil  Inuley,  Adrian  Forrest, 
AilriuM  I'ortescii,  unil  Marinailuke  HhIuih,  pcnslicil  on  the 
acaffolil:  iitlii'ri  ilieil  in  |iri«oii,  anil  the  leiiiaimler  »uiH{ht  an 
asyliiin  nt  Malta.  The  ait  of  the  Kn|{liHh  louulatiirc,  by 
whirh  the  order  was  abolished  in  our  own  country,  ond  the 
property  helonuiiif;  to  it  connscated,  was  dated  in  the  year 
I6.')'l.  I/Ule  Aduni,  the  urand-maxtcr,  received  our  countr)  - 
men.  the  rcfuKees,  with  coiisiilerablD  kindness.  Ho  was  the 
most  illustrious  head  that  ever  ruled  the  knights,  and 
dyiu);  in  the  same  year,  worn  out  with  care,  they  wrote 
upon  his  grave,  "Hero  lies  virtue  triumphant  over  mis- 
fortune." 

Aller  various  predatory  attacks  upon  Greece  and  the 
northern  shore  of  Africii,  the  history  of  which  helungs  to 
that  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  rather  than  to  the  history  of 
Malta,  but  all  of  which  were  marked  with  the  same  otnH'ious 
acts  as  those  they  did  at  Modon, — now  the  Turks  were 
victims,  and  if  these  were  too  powerful,  the  Jews  were 
devoted  to  pillage,  and  now  from  the  Moorish  coast  maidens 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  were  reduied  to  the  basest 
bondage  by  the  Spanish  and  German  soldiers,  hired  by 
the  Older  to  carry  out  their  ambitious  designs,  and  paid, 
let  it  never  be  forgotten  by  the  reluctant  lovers  of  chivalry, 
by  the  (iropei  ty,  by  the  frci-'dom,  and  the  honour  of  innocent 
and  ilcrenceloss  females,  bought  with  the  blood  of  their 
natural  protectors.  "It  woubl,  indeed,"  says  an  historian 
of  the  order  of  St.  John*,  "bo  a  breach  of  historical 
candour  not  to  state,  that  the  warfare  was  characterized  on 
both  sides  by  sanguinary  ferocity.  If  the  Turk  and  the 
Moor  were  cruel  and  merciless,  so  was  the  Christian  knight. 
It  was  a  war  of  reckless  bloiidshed  and  brutal  spoliation — 
a  series  of  legal  outrages,  which  humanity  chronicles  with 
regret. "  After  a  series  of  these  attacks,  and  to  revongu 
them,  a  Turkish  lleet  arrived  off  I'ort  Musccit,  now  called 
Marsamuscetta,  or  the  Quarantine  Harbour,  in  July  1,5,'>1. 
The  rocky  tongue  of  land  which  bounds  this  port  towards 
the  east,  and  upon  which  we  said  the  present  capital  stands, 
was  then  called  Mount  Sceberras.  Besides  the  old  capilal 
in  the  interior  of  the  island,  the  bourg,  or  town,  was  the 
only  place  of  shelter,  capable  of  holding  out  any  length  of 
time  against  the  invoders.  This  bourg  was  protecteil  by  the 
casilo  of  St.  Angelo,  and  alter  inspecting  its  capabili- 
ties from  Mount  Sceberras,  Sinam  Pasha,  the  general  of 
the  Turkish  army,  preferred,  as  an  easier  task,  attacking 
the  Cilta  Nolabile  in  the  interior,  which  was  badly  garrisoned, 
and  would  probably  have  at  once  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  hail  they  not  listened  to  a  false  rumour  that  a  Chris- 
tian annaiuent,  uiulcr  .Andrew  Doria,  the  great  Genoese 
caplam  of  his  age,  was  on  its  way  to  succour  the  knights. 
Sinam  imiuediately  raised  the  siege,  and  left  the  island, 
making,  howover,  a  descent  upon  Gozo,  carrying  off  consi- 
derable booty,  and  sweeping  its  inhabitants  into  slavery. 
Sailing  from  Gozo  to  Tripoli,  tlio  Turkish  expedition  took 
that  place,  which  thenceforth  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  depen- 
dencies of  Malta. 

5.    COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE   GR.VND  SIEGE  Of 
MALTA    BY    THE    TURKS. 

CoMMisstOKKRs  Were  about  this  lime  (a.d.  1551)  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  construction  of  military  works, 
and  Leo  Slrozzl,  Prior  of  Capua,  a  man  of  great  natural 
talents  and  vast  experience,  was  of  eminent  service  in  these 
matters.  Port  Musceit  being  entirely  without  defence,  it 
was  proposed  that  a  now  town  should  immediately  be  built 
upon  Mount  Sceberras;  but  as  the  treasury  of  the  order  was 

*  Achidtmentitif  thtKnighlsof  Malta,  by  AnXANntR  Suiiitii- 
t»»D  Ksq.,  to  'vhose  book  w«  are  iadebt«d  for  the  priucipal  facl«  in 
tbo  history  of  that  orJcr. 
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Michael,  which,  like  that  of  the  ltour|{,  ju'~  tho 

Grand  Port,  that,  in  honour  of  him,  it  was  .  tho 

Isle  do  la  Sangle,  and  has  over  mnce  borne  i 

While  these  works  were  in  progress,   M  >  \m- 

tated  by  one  of  the  most  terrible  liiirm  -.cr  bunt 

o»cr  that  |>ort.    Tlio  waves,  heaped   ini"  -.  by  con- 

flicting blasts,  rolled  with  irresistible  ,'iiiy  nil  >  I:..    : 
four    galliys  were   sucked    into   the  vorlix   of   a 

the  houses  near  111      '    -    ■'  '  uiu 

Castle  of  St.  Anu'  fan 

hour  till-  "  niil  .,1.  ,1  m 
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ceeded by  John  de  la   Valctie,  one  of  the   •■  loui 

oommandcrs  the   ortler  ever  jmssi'ivcd.     S  the 

commencement   of  his    reign,   fli      '  ■  .a 

Turkish  galleon,  which  had  on  In  ;.»;- 

ing  to  the  household  of  the  emp^-f .;  Sul)iuaii.  'I'iiu  was 
tho  greatest  insult  that  could  bu  olfcrod  to  a  Turk.  Tho 
Kislar  Aga  and  the  Odalichi  urged  vengeance;  the  Iroan 
of  the  Grand  Mosque  publicly  invoked  him  to  redeem  the 
»la\e»;  the  people  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  Solvman, 
fanned  into  wrath,  solemnly  swore  by  bis  beard  to  extirpate 
the  order. 

The  forces  of  the  island  consisted  of  ?00  knights,  besides 
serving  brothers,  and  about  8500  soldiers.  In  anticipation 
of  an  attack,  a  great  iron  chain,  supiuirted  on  casks  and 
beams  of  timber,  was  carried  across  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  of  the  galleys,  and  John  dc  la  Valetio  was  at  bi* 
post.  He  fulfilled,  at  one  and  the  same  lime,  the  duties  of 
the  hospitnller.  the  private  soldier,  the  engineer,  the  artille- 
rist, and  the  captain  of  riie  host.  One  hour  he  was  busied 
in  the  hospital,  tho  next  sii|>erintcnding  the  pioneers,  and 
frequently  grasjied  tho  mattock  and  the  spade  by  way  of 
example.  ".\  formidable  enemy,"  said  he,  speaking  to  a 
full  conclave  of  his  knights,  "are  cnnging  like  a  thunder- 
cloud upon  us;  and,  if  the  banner  of  the  cross  must  quail 
to  tho  unbeliever,  let  us  remember  that  it  is  a  si|;nal 
that  Heaven  demands  from  us  tho  lives  which  we  have 
solemnly  devoted  to  its  service.  He  who  dies  in  this  cause 
dies  a  happy  death;  and,  to  render  us  worthy  to  meet  it,  let 
us  renew  at  the  altar  those  vows  which  onglit  to  make  us 
not  only  fearless  but  invincible  in  tho  fight."  The  solemn 
ceremonial  followed, — the  cucharist  was  partaken  of, — tcm 
pora!  pursuits  and  gratifications  were  for  the  time  renounceil, 
— private  animosities  were  abandoned,  and  bending  in 
devoted  brotherhood  before  the  symbid  of  their  faith,  they 
vowed  to  perish  rather  than  let  that  be  profaned,  forgetful 
that  their  own  bad  passions  had  polluted  it  at  Modon  and  at 
Coron,  at  Golctta  and  at  Tunis. 

The  mistake  was  in  turning  against  tho  unbeliever  tho 
zeal  that  should  have  burnt  within  and  purified  themseU-es; 
but  it  was  no  false  alarm  which  had  driven  them  to  their  altar. 
The  Turkish  fleet,  consisting  of  159  oared  vessels,  having 
on  board  .10,000  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  the  pashas 
Mustaphannd  Piali,  arrived  May  the  IStli,  1565.  A  squad- 
ron of  store-ships,  carrying  the  heavy  artillery,  horses  anil 
munition,  accompanied  the  fleet.  In  the  course  of  that  and 
the  following  night,  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  army  disem- 
barked, and  Fort  St.  Elmo  was  the  point  at  w  hicb  the  attack 
was  first  commenced.  Ramparts  were  raised  by  means 
of  wooden  platforms,  and  on  the  24th  of  May,  a  battery  of 
ten  guns,  each  of  which  carried  a  ball  weighing  eighty 
pounds,  two  sixty  pound  culvcrins,  and  a  basilisk  of  enormous 
dimensions,  which  threw  stone  bullets  that  weighed  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
fort  Every  shot  told,  but  the  fort  still  held  out.  In  a 
single  attack  the  Turks  lost  3001  chosen  men,  and  the 
order  a  thinl  of  that  number  and  twenty   knights. 

One  of  the  means  of  defence  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
barbarous  warfare  of  the  age.  Large  hoops,  made  of  light 
wood,  after  being  dippe<l  in  brandy,  were  rubbed  over  with 
boiling  oil,  and  then  covered  with  cotton,  soaked  in  a  com- 
bustible preparation,  two  ingredients  of  which  were  gun- 
powder and  saltpetre.  This  operation  was  repeated  three 
times,  allowing  each  layer  of  cotton  to  cool  before  it  was 
covered  by  another;  and  when  tho  hour  of  battle  came,  these 
hoops  were  set  on  fire,  and  thrown  into  the  midst  of  tbe 
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•nemjr-  Hooped  into  eltuten  of  unqu«nehiibla  flame,  the 
Turkub  toldier*  olteii  li»l  all  dttoipline;  and  to  prevent  the 
li««b  beiog  burnt  utt  tbeir  bouet,  flung  tliumaolve*  into  ibo 
tea. 

At  da> break  of  June  the  1 6th,  a  freth  attack  waa  made 
ilit>  «:itiii*  fitri    :i!iil  at  thi>  fiul  M  i.i\  liitiirii  a  retreat  was 

ot   their  dead 

\y:  •  111    been    ruin- 

for  <|w  fruin  itie  bourn,  but  nuw   the  enemy 

rll  1  on  Vapv  Oihliet.  at  the  enlranee  o(  the 

Oruiid  i'v»i.  ..  <.  and  on  the 

21*1  of  June..  ^un  battuhoiii 

of  their  army.  TUriLa  did  iliu  ;aiiiiunes  ruth  into  a 
breach  in  the  *alU,  and  at  orten  were  they  repul»e«l  with 
iinnMoae  idaughier.  till  night  neparated  the  coinbalants. 
The  koigbt*  wiihuut  the  beaieged  (ort  vainly  attempted  to 

thr"-  ■' '■  •    til  for  the  rr- '■ -^e  within,   Biilieipu- 

tii.^                           .  a  htern  u>  i   fortitude,  partook 

of  i..» .. .  ^acrainunl  ul  ;:ion. 

At  MiDliae  on  the  'J3rd  ol' Juno,  ihirty-two  piccci  of 
CUliKMi  opened  the  battle  of  the  day  with  their  terrible  voice. 
Id  (our  hour*  only  »ixty  *ouU  remained  in  the  fort,  to 
deltfud  ibe  breach  agaiunt  those  without.  At  leniflh  the 
breach  «a*  cleared;  not  a  knight  nor  koldior remained  alive, 
and  after  the  lo«s,  if  the  Malte.Hc  chronicles  be  true,  of  8U(iO 
men  on  the  part  of  the  Turkx,  and  of  3U0  of  their  own 
knight*,  beside*   1300  hired  soldiers.  Fort   St.   Elmo  was 

lo!.;         '        n      When   entered  by    Mii^ '"    1'isha,   the 

Ti.  I  wa*  so  astonished  at  tii  anre  of 

it>  ^   "''It  heexi'lairacd,  in  rcli.^...^  ...  ...e  Bourjf. 

"  \'>  may  we   not   look  for  from  the  parent 

wht ..  ^3  the  bravest  of  our  army  to  humble  the 

child  ?  Mustapha  onlcred  the  breasts  of  the  sluin  knights 
to  be  gashed  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  their  hearts  lorn 
out,  and  their  lacerated  and  hea<lless  bodies,  clothed  in 
tbeir  battle-vests,  to  be  tied  to  planks  and  Hung  into  the  sea. 
in  order  that  they  might  be  drifted  down  the  harbour,  and 
meet  the  eye  of  the  grand-master.  After  a  burst  uf  tears 
at  the  sight  of  hit  mutilated  knights,  La  Yalettc  ordered  all 
the  Turkish  prisoners  in  the  city  to  bo  massacred,  and  the 
Maltese  artillerymen,  loading  their  guns  with  the  bleeding 
beadt  of  the  victims,  Gred  them,  instead  of  balls,  into  the 
Turkiah  camp. 

Tbeae  revolting  acts  must  be  recorded  if  we  would  teach 
orle«rn  the  fruilt  of  thattavai'i'  r.iii.iiii'i^m  which  tempered 
thcCrutadcs.at  wcUaslbemi.  ~  towhich  these  gave 

birth.     Only  a  month  bad  pa  ■  the  very  men  who 

committed  these  acts,  at  which  the  savage  would  recod,  had 
rushed  to  the  altar  of  their  religion,  which  they  called 
Christian,  and  there  had  vowed,  upon  the  eurharist  of 
their  faith,  to  die  for  the  take^f  what?  Let  the  spirit 
that  impelled  them  answer  that,  and  though  verily  the  men 
themselves  knew  not  what  spirit  they  were  of,  shall  we. 
who  are  far  removed  from  the  dark  shadow*  which  ohncurvd 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  which  at  onccuceoiiiil  for, 
and  in  part  palliate  their  barbarities — shall  we  sulfer  our 
judgment  to  be  dazzled  by  the  liglit  of  poetry,  which  tiuiu 
and  fancy  Hing  over  the  chivalrv  i,{  ih..  past,  and  shut  our 
eyas  to  the  sickening,  but  stei  .f  the  history  before 


us?      It  IS  not  safe  to  look  ui 


rv  of  their  luililarv 


state,  without  closely  searching  I'ur  liie  nature  of  the  mi'Uiis, 
whether  good  or  bad,  thai  sup|>ortcd  that  magnitlcent  array  : 
nor  must  we  receive  their  own  lU-tttilt  of  their  motives, 
without  consulting  the  written  records  of  what  they  did 
after  they  had  ohlaiiu'd  the  mean*  of  carrying  out  the 
apparent  objects  of  their  enthusiasm. 

6.  TERMINATION    OF   TUI    TURKISH    8IEGK. 

Thk  Turkt  proceeded,  in  the  next  place,  to  invest  the 
entire  peninaulas  of  La  Sanglo  and  the  Bourg;  seventy 
eaniKin  began  the  battering,  and  on  the  .lih  of  July  the 
Pasha  orlcrcd  all  hit  gun*  to  open  simultaneously  upon 
the  tiro  lown<.  The  whole  island  trembled  with  the  inces- 
tanl  roar  of  the  artdlcry,  ami  c^nsiderahle  breaches  were 
made  in  the  a  Kaii-.!  w..:ii»  ri...  .r,jval  of  the  vicerov 
of  Algiers,  »  iipearod  to  seal  the 

fate  nf  the  f  .,„j_  ,hc  lieutenant 

of  '  Ic  good  his  landing 

up  'I  the  extremity  ot 

La  Single,  and  for  a  liiuu  h;id  iiidccd  planted  the  .Moslem 
flag  upon  an  outwork;  but  after  several  hours  of  hani 
flghling,  the  Turks  were  driven  back,  I'  aving  about  3JU0 
deail  upon  the  rock.  At  the  same  time,  young  Hassan, 
Um  vieerojr,  atormod  Ibe  casllu  of  St.  Michael,  and   be 


tOD^  a(Ur  a  eonflict  which  lasted  ftva  hour*,  was  compelled 

to  retreat,  leaving  the  llower  of  his  Algerines  lifeless  at  the 

foot  uf  the   ruiii|iurls.      And,  nuw,  having  as   he    lliuught 

worn  out  ihe  pli)Aical  energies  of  the  knight.H.  it  heinu  iiiid. 

day,  the  Turkish  general  ordered  the  janizaries,  the  pride 

iif  hi>  III  my,  to  rush  into  the  deadly  gaps  whii'li  IluhNan  hud 

After  a  fatal    volley   of   musketry    from  the 

::i.ui   closed   With  man,  and  the  battle  beeamu  a 

''   combats.     Warrior   grappled    warrior   in 

''.  and   separated   only   when   one  or  both 

IvU  Haul  tall)  wounded  to  the  earth.     Stones,  fireworks,  and 

iMiiling  oil  were  poured  upon  the  enemy  at  the  foot  of  the 

riimpart,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night  alone  dislodged  the 

Turks  from  their  position. 

The  Turkish  butteries  unco  more  opened  upon  the  towns 
with  redoubled  activity,  and  the  contest  daily  grew  muro 
dos|H<rate.  The  CliriBtinns,  though  iilmust  always  virlo- 
nous,  taw  their  numbers  decrease  with  fearful  rapidity. 
For  four  succeeding  days  the  best  of  Turkish  blood  was 
lavished  upon  the  walls  of  La  Sanglo,  and  on  August  7lh, 
after  four  hours  of  incessant  fighting,  the  fort  of  SL 
.Michael  was  nearly  won.  The  Christians,  few  in  number, 
uiiil  exhausted  by  unnatural  oflurts,  were  losing  heart,  when, 
to  their  astonishment  and  joy,  a  retreat  was  sudileiily 
sounded  along  the  Turkish  line.  A  fulse  alarm  that  suc- 
cours had  arrived  from  Christendom  had  rubbed  the  pasha 
uf  llio  victory  which  was  almost  within  his  grasp. 

If  the  indomitable   valour  of  the  knights  should  v v 

the  patience  uf  the  reader,  what  must  have  been  its  . 
u|>on  the  Utioinan  general?  To  put  an  end  to  the  su... ,  .. 
simultaneous  attack  was  made  on  August  18th,  ujun  the 
castle  of  St.  Michael  and  the  bastion  of  Castile,  vtith  the 
resolution  of  continuing  it  night  and  day,  by  means  uf  fresh 
troops,  till  the  towns  were  taken.  The  attacks,  though  in- 
terrupted, were  frequent,  hut  the  nmnth  of  September  com- 
menced without  any  impression  having  been  made  u|Kin  thu 
Christians.  They  indeed  had  almost  won  the  batlle.^or 
the  Turkish  general  became  convinced  that  famine  alone 
could  reduce  the  city,  and  famine  threatened  to  reduce  his 
ramp  first. 

And  now  arrived  the  long  looked- for  allies  from  Europe 
6000  troops  from  Sicily  were  landed  at  Melleha  Buy  upon 
the  north-west  shore  of  Malta,  and  without  wailing  to 
ascertain  their  real  strength,  the  pasha  at  once  retrealed 
on  board  his  tleet.  When,  lio,vever,  he  learned  their  num- 
ber, ashamed  uf  his  precipitancy,  ho  relandcd  his  troops,  and 
advanced  into  the  interior  of  tho  island  in  search  of  the 
allied  army.  He  found  them  intrenched  on  a  hill,  flanked 
by  narrow  defiles,  and  consequently  dilUcull  of  access. 
Uella  Corua,  their  generalissimo,  contrary  to  his  own 
wishes,  was  induced  to  move  down  the  hill  and  meet  the 
enemy.  The  conllict  that  ensued  was  short  and  decisive; 
for  at  the  first  onset  tho  Turkish  line  began  to  waver,  and 
a  charge  in  their  flank  by  Vincent  Viielli,  a  valiant  Italian 
captain,  completed  their  disroiufiturc,  and  the  pasha  him- 
self (led.  As  the  Christians  were  chasing  the  fugitives  to 
the  beach,  Iraiisfixiiig  with  their  short  spears  every  punting 
Turk  that  dropt  exhausted  in  their  path,  Hassan  of  Algiers, 
who  lay  in  amiiush  among  the  rocks,  dashed  headlong  into 
the  battle,  and  lor  a  tune  balanced  ihe  chances  of  victory,  till 
Maltese  succour  coin|ielle<l  all  the  Turks  to  re-embark. 
Ill  the  same  hour  that  the  remnant  of  his  once  furmiduldo 
uriny  retreateil  on  board  their  galleys,  the  Turkish  leader 
onlered  the  anchor  to  bo  weighed  fur  Constantinople. 

In  this  memorable  -  'O  Turkish  soldiers  perished, 

and,  at  the  last,  the  >  risun   barely  numbered  600 

eH'eclivo  men.  Hi-i  >  -  .  ■  -iy  ofl'ers  a  parallel  of  such 
succestful  sulfering  a>  «  i^-  ■!  -pl.iyed  on  thu  part  of  the  be- 
tiegi'd.  Solymun,  wlm^c  |nidu  was  woumled  by  the  Iasuo 
of  this  war.  declared  that  in  the  following  spring  he  would 
uppi-ar  in  person  before  the  walls  of  Maitu,  and  at  once  raie 
its  fortifications,  and  depopulate  the  island,  or  die  in  the  un- 
dertaking. At  the  intiigation  of  La  Vulette,  however,  the 
arsenal  at  Constantinople  was  set  on  fire  by  hired  incendia- 
ries, and  a  vast  number  of  galleys  that  were  being  built  for 
the  exi)edition  against  Malta  were  dettroye<l.  This  com- 
pelled Solyman  to  postpone  his  attack,  and.  before  he  could 
equip  another  fleet,  war  called  him  to  hit  Hungarian  fron- 
tier, where  he  died,  a.d.  \i6Ct. 

7.     POCNOATION    OF   VALETTA,   AND   OF    OTHKR 
PUBLIC    WORKS. 

Trk  death  of  the  emperor  of  the  Turks,  the  enemy  of  Malta 
and  of  Christendom,  left  the  grand-maitcr  leiaure  to  repair 
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hii  ruinml  town*.  To  pcrpnlunla  the  late  victory,  thu  name 
of  thn  B()iirt(  wuii  rliiiii|;r<l  tii  thni  of  Cilia  Vittorioia,  or 
the  VK'tunnunCity.  Thu  Fori  Si.  Plinii  nrai  to  ba  uxteii<l»d 
and    u  new  town   founilixl  n  '        i    Scobornu,  and  to 

carry  on  tlinto  worka  upon  it  n  ii  aciili',  Ilia  Cliriitian 

world  wait  •upconsfully  nppuulvd  (u  lur  fund*,  and  an);inoor« 
and  artifii-en  wcro  iniitorl  from  every  part  of  Italy,  to  carry 
out  the  plum  of  the  ({mnd-muHti-r,  who  laid,  on  the  28th  of 
March,  13'ifi,  the  Rml  Htoiiit  of  the  new  rity.  Upon  thin 
itono  u  ription  in  the  Latin  In  .  the  cfleot 

thutllK  i^tfr,  La  Vulette,  takn  ^deration 

the  pen,  ..,--,.  i;.  which  hml  lutcly  teruiiiMu-.i.  imd  deter- 
mined to  build  a  town  on  Mount  Scohcrrns,  the  better  to 
check  any  future  deiiccnt<i  of  the  barbarian*.  The  new  rity 
wai  named,  by  univerHal  consent,  the  city  of  La  V.ilette; 
to  which  the  epithet  "  UmilnKiiiia,"  or  the  most  humble, 
wan  added  a*  indioative  of  the  humility  of  the  order. 

For  nearly  two  yearn  the  prrundinaiitvr  spent  almost  the 
whole  of  hi.H  time  with  the  muoonH  and  artiflcors  on  Mount 
Scelierraa,  iind  upon  a  kcarcily  of  money  oceurrinK,  had  the 
boldncKs  toisnuo  n  brats  roinaite  of  nominal  value  on  which 
wan  inacribvd,  "  non  hx,  »ed  flde«,"  that  in,  not  money,  but 
credit.  The  piinctuuliiy  however  with  which  this  spurious 
currency  was  wiltidrawn,  as  oficn  as  remittances  orrived  from 
Kuiope,  never  iillowed  publicc(inn<lenre  tOKive  way.  In  IJRS 
John  lie  la  Valette  died  from  the  effi'cLs  of  a  coup-ile-soleil, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  grand-mastership  by  Peter  de 
Monlo.  In  1571,  the  new  city  was  *o  far  finished  as  to  be 
raado  the  scat  of  Kovornmont,  and  in  the  same  year,  the  order 
of  St.  John  took  part  in  the  memorable  sea-flnht  off  Lepanto 
in  Greece,  "  the  (Irst  great  action,"  says  Cervantes,  the  author 
of  Don  Qiiixole,  "  in  which  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  Otto- 
man empire  was  successfully  disputed  by  Christian  arms." 
Passiiiff  ever  a  period  of  thirty  years,  wo  como  to  the 
accession  of  Alof  de  Vignacourt,  of  whom  we  give  a  copy 
of  a  full  length  portniit  taken  by  CaraTaggio,thucelabrate<l 
Italian  painter.  Alof  do  Vigniicourt  was  a  man  of  great 
talent,  and  enjoyed  a  long  and  brilliant  reign,  during  which 
he  completed  the  greatest  public  work  that  man  could  raise 
at  Malta.  We  have  stated  in  our  introduction  that  there  are 
few  springs  and  no  streams  upon  the  island;  the  climate  at 
the  same  time  is  one  of  thu  hottest  on  earth,  either  within 
or  without  the  tropins,  at  least  this  is  the  opinion  of  sailors 
from  whatever  part  of  the  globe  ihey  visit  it;  water,  then,  in 
this  burning  climate  is  the  lirst  essential  of  animal  existence, 
and  of  this  there  was  no  general  supply  except  that  aflorded 
by  the  ruiny  season.  Choosing  the  largest  sprnig  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  where  these  are  most  abundant, 
Vignacourt  raised  u(>on  arches  an  aqueduct,  nine  and  a  half 
English  miles  in  length,  in  order  to  carry  water  into  the 
city  of  Valetta.  Ho  ere<:ted  public  fountains  and  con- 
nected these,  both  with  the  aqueduct  itself,  and  with  sub- 
terranean cisterns,  in  which  the  natives  until  to-ilay  preserve 
the  rains  of  winter,  which,  when  dry,  could  now  be  fed  by  the 
artificial  supply.  He  has  qiiciiclied  the  thirst  of  man  and 
beast  from  that  time  until  now;  and  honour  to  the  name  of 
Vignacourt.  far  above  those  whoso  names  are  written  in  the 
blond  ihcy  spilt! 

The  same  grand-master  also  added  to  the  defences  of 
the  island,  by  erecting  strong  works  at  the  different  harbours, 
as  well  as  upon  the  little  island  of  Cumino.  His  reign,  how- 
ever, was  not  one  of  unbroken  peace,  for  not  only  were  his 
knights  engaged  in  frequent  contests  with  the  Turks  at  sea, 
but  the  latter  sent  sixty  galleys  against  Malta,  in  IRI3,and 
landed  50U0  men  with  the  intention  of  carrying  off  the  in- 
habitants into  slavery;  but  Ihe  Multcse,  ha\iiig  had  timely 
notice  of  their  approach,  retreated  with  their  property  into 
\arious  strongholds,  and  the  Ottomans,  unable  to  attempt 
)i-ge,  had  to  reembark  without  capturing  a  single  man. 
This  insecurity  of  the  open  country  might  have  led  us  to 
suppose  that  the  welfare  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Maltese 
was  but  ill  looked  after  by  the  order,  had  not  the  popula- 
tion, which  is,  within  a  certain  limit,  a  test  of  the  physical 
condition  of  a  people,  rapidly  increased  since  the  great 
siege.  When  the  Turks  raised  the  famous  siege,  and  left  the 
island  in  l,)65,  the  population  of  Malta  did  not  greatly 
exceed  1 0,000,  but  in  I  fi.li,  after  a  period  of  sixty-seven 
years,  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  51,000  souls,  exclusive  of 
tho  members  of  the  order,  and  familiars  of  the  inquisition. 
Who  had  settled  there.  In  lG3f>  I'aul  Loscaris  Castelaril 
was  elected  grand-master,  and  founded  a  library  in  1650, 
for  the  benefit  however  of  the  knights  only,  but  which  is 
now  in  existence  as  tho  property  of  the  present  government 
of  the  island.  The  same  person  bought,  about  the  same 
time,  the  West  India  Islands,  named  St.  Christopher,  St. 


Bartl<'>l<<'i>'-^>'    ^'    \f,rt,„     >,,.!   u>    (',.:.     r ..  • 

of:,,  ;. 

and  „ 

am  ri 

aft.i  r. 

ohaiits,  ,■  iiury  from  Iha  data  of 

these  Irui,  r»  wen-   to  be  f.nind    in 

the  same  i»l;iiids.  uliu,  from  uiic  \i  !g 

plantutioii,    could    have    pawl    thn  ,,y 

which  the  Maltese  knightn  had  given  I  ,r  i!i,iu. 

The  graiidinastor  Itedin,  who  died   in    lAAO,  ervrtcd  a 
chain   of  watch  tow,  -     ■       •'       ■   ■  „f  ^^^^,  cou.i,   and 

Nicholas  Cotoner,  n  .   from  thn  Turk*. 

invited  an  enuneni    :  '    \' • •■    ti> 

vinit    the    Island,    ii:  :i- 

closure  called  llie  L       «. 

It  i*  an  immenne  work,  little  -,  ,d 

oonsist*  of  nine  bastions  «nd  t"  ig 

the  Isle  de  la  Sanglu  with  Ihe  Hourg,  or  Citta  Vittorioaa, 
and  embracing  all  the  heights  which  commanded  ihc  nncirnl 
defences  of  both  places.     Tho  area  within  w«-  'ly 

extensive  to  contain  the  whole  popnlnlinn  of  ih,  ih 

thei.  "Is.     The  f  aed  for 

the  1  work,  as  I,  ••ordar, 

but  111'  ii>iiiiv  i'<Hoiiicnce<l  in    I'  i   •  irrn'ii  u  on  ufira* 

mittingly  for  a  wriud  of  ton  )ci  -.  «!.,!i  the  treasury  waa 
exhausted,   and   thirty   y,---  •lore  any   furthar 

measures   were   adopted   :  i.     La   Flonana, 

which  Lascaris  built   to   ■;  ">         i  .  was  enlarged  bjr 

Cotoner;  and  a  new  fort,  called  Kicasoli,  was  erected  on  the 
headland  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Port, 
At  the  same  time,  a  lazzaretto  was  built  on  what  was  then  an 
islet  in  Port  Musceit,  but  which  has  since  been  changed  by 
art  into  a  peninsula. 

As  we  liave  spoken  freely  of  the  dark  moralltv  of  the 
order  of  St.  John,  wo  are  only  the  more  relieved  by  the 
contrast  of  an  occasional  brighter  spot.  Sanguinary  ron 
diets  in  Greece  against  the  Turks,  in  which  the  order  had 
been  allies  of  the  Venetians,  had  been  so  fatal  to  the 
Christians  about  the  year  IC'JO,  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
male  population  of  the  Maltese  islands  had  been  swept  off, 
and  mostly  widows  only.  an<l  orphans,  remained  to  suffer 
the  miseries  of  destitution.  Through  the  instrumentality  of 
tho  grand-master,  Adrian  de  Vignacourt,  a  kinsman  of 
Alof  do  Vignacourt,  a  fund  wag  raised  for  the  support  of 
tho  sufferers, — "an  incident,"  says  the  historian,  "  more 
honourable  to  his  memory  than  if  he  had  died  the  victor  of 
an  hundred  fights."  Malta,  too,  was  violently  shaken  by 
an  earthquake  on  January  1 1th,  1693,  which  continued  for 
three  days,  and  laid  several  buildin);s  in  ruins,  and  thu  same 
shucks  extended  to  Sicily  with  greater  violence,  and  the 
town  of  Augusta  was  almost  wholly  destroyed,  but  no  sooner 
was  this  disaster  known  at  Malta  than  a  squadron  was  des- 
patched with  supplies  to  the  houseless  inhabitants. 

8.     DECLINE    OF   THE    KMOHTS. 

For  near  a  century  tho  Malteio  nary  had  been  on  the 
decline,  and  the  grand-master,  Perillos,  who  succeeded 
Adrian  do  Vignacourt  in  1697,  built  a  squailron  of  decked 
war-ships,  of  a  much  larger  size  than  the  galleys,  and  erected 
various  useful  public  works,  ai  monuments  of  bis  tranquil 
and  honourable  reign.  A  few  years  after  this,  Manuel  do 
Villena  built  a  considerable  fort  on  the  islet  in  Port 
Musceit,  which  was  called  Fort  Manuel,  after  the  founder, 
and  added  a  series  of  magnificent  works  to  tho  landward 
defences  of  the  new  city,  completing  tho  Floriano,  which  wa* 
commenced  by  lascaris  and  enlarged  by  Cotoner.  The 
gwid  effects  of  these  precautions  were  »oon  obvious,  for 
a  Turkish  fleet  of  ten  ships,  which  appeared  off  the  p<}rt,  waa 
so  intimidated  by  Ihe  impregnable  aspect  of  the  whole 
island,  that,  alter  firing  a  few  ^uns,  it»  commander  held  it 
prudent  to  retire. 

In  1736,  we  And  that  Emanuel  Pinto  de  Fonteca  sac- 
cceded  to  the  grand-mastership,  and  it  is  recorded  that  ibo 
merciful  tenor  of  his  reian  rendered  him  a  blessing  to  all 
his  subjects,  even  to  the  Mohammedsn  slaves,  which,  at  that 
time,  amoiiiMed  to  about  four  thousand.  By  far  the  greater 
portion  of  these  enjoved  perfect  liberty,  as  confidential  do- 
mestics in  the  households  of  the  knights :  but  an  incident 
occurred  which  encouraged  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
slaverv,  although,  in  this  case,  it  was  a  merciful  boii,!  ,--. 
It  happened  that  a  Turkish  galley  was  brought  into  M  ,  > 
by  Ihe  Christian  slaves  who  had  manned  her.  who  had  risen 
upon  their  Moslem  ofliceri  while  at  tea,  and  aubveried  iheir 
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Among  1  1  «;is  ilio  pailia 
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to  promote  tiie  i>ciieiiie;    the  'i'ui'ki>h 

mvcu  ill  the  coii->piracy ;  a  hoct  from 

lUrliarv.  unarc  of  llie  pnijoct,  was  to  apiwar  off  the  harbour 

on  thp  ff«!nn!  of  St.   I'etcr  and  St.  Paul,  which  was  held 

at  C'l'  le,  in   the  interior  of  the  iitUiid,  and  at  the 

hour  lay  hictta,  thotc  who  remained  in  the  rity 

,  '  \  to   be  luaitsacrcd.     A   slave,  vtho  held  a 

itioii   near  the   i;rand-master'ii  periuni,  was 

.  .^ Miier  I'lnto's  chamber  at  the  hour  when  the 

it  overpowers  all  ranks  alike  with  sleep,  and  de- 

1 ;.  ...m,  and   then  instantly  to   exhibit  the  bleeding 

Ik  M'l  in  the  grand  balcony  of  the  palace,  as  a  signal  for  the 
^l;\^os  of  the  other  knights  to  follow  his  example.  All 
these  arrangements  were  carried  on  in  so  secret  a  manner 
that  no  Christian  on  the  island  had  even  a  suspicion  of 
•  -  rxistcncc;  but  just  twfore  the  appointed  day,  in  a 
..( lit  of  passion,  aggravated  by  the  effects  of  wine  and 
opium,  the  negro  quarretle<l  with  a  young  Persian,  a  soldier 
in  the  grand-master's  guard,  who  was  in  his  confidence, 
..:  :  .iUempted  tn  stab  him;  but  the  youth  escaped,  and, 
r  through  fear  or  vengeance,  at  once  divulged  the  for- 

'    f —rixcy.     The  pasha,  being  under  the  protection 

i.ed  punishment:   but  aliout  a  hundred  of 

, ucl  in  the   plan  suffered  death.     Some  were 

I    iiicd  ulivc,   some   were  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  others 
wru  torn  to  pieces  by  four  galleys  rowing  different  ways. 


The  struggle  between  the  Christian  and  the  Turk  had 
dwindled  into  insigiiitlcant  and  piratical  contest*.  Tho 
only  warlike  exploit  of  I'lnto's  reign  was  to  bombard  several 
piratical  |>orls.  but  to  small  pur|>08e:  and,  from  this  date, 
the  cruising  of  a  few  privateers  constituted  the  navul  de- 
monstration of  the  knights.  "The  galleys,"  says  Sonnini, 
■iruied,  or  rather  embarrassed,  with  an  incredible 
>if  hands:  the  general  alone  had  800  luon  un  board. 
i  u.  .  >.irr  ^I'.t'irlily  ornamented  ;  gold  blared  on  the  nu- 
niii  ,::■  ;  .--  ;  .  Aos  and  sculptures  on  the  stem;  enor- 
in   :  1  "itli  blue  and   white,  carried  on  their 

lu  Malta,  painted  red.    Their  elegant 

(l:i,:  ,  /.     In  u  word,  everything  concurred, 

when  they  were  under  sail,  to  render  it  u  magiiincent  s|)ec- 
tacle  ;  but  their  construction  was  little  udoiited  either  for 
fighting  or  fur  standing  foul  weather.  The  order  kept 
them  up  rather  as  an  image  of  its  ancient  splendour,  than 
for  their  utility.  It  was  one  of  those  uiicieiit  institutions 
which  had  once  served  to  render  the  brotherhood  illustrious ; 
but  now  only  attested  its  selfishness  and  decay.  The  cara- 
vans, or  cruises  of  the  galleys,  were  now  nothing  but  parties 
of  pleasure  to  and  from  the  delicious  havens  of  Sicily ;  the 
defence  of  those  superb  ramparts,  the  monunieiits  of  tho 
glory  of  the  order,  was  confided  to  foreign  and  mercenary 
soldiers;  and  that  social  energy,  which  had  made  one  of 
the  greatest  empires  of  the  universe  to  tremble,  was  now  no 
longer  exemplified,  except  in  the  sparks  of  courage  struck 
from  a  few  individuals." 

We  must  not  omit  perhaps  the  last  worthy  action  these 
galleys  performed.  In  the  year  17U3  a  frightful  earthquake 
ravaged  Sicily  and  the  southern  part  of  Italy,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  towns  of  Messina  and  Keggio  ;  and  those  inha- 
bitants that  escaped  alive  were  exposed,  without  food  or 
shelter,  in  the  open  country.  The  Maltese  galleys  were 
laid  up  in  ordinary  at  the  time  intelligence  of  this  disaster 
reached  the  island  ;  hut  they  were  made  ready  for  sea,  not- 
withstanding, in  a  single  night,  and  instantly  set  sail  for 
the  scene  of  desolation,  carrying  w  ith  them  medicines,  beds, 
and  tents  for  the  relief  of  the  suflercrs. 
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IIAPDON   ilALU.  DERBYSHIRE. 

Ix  No.  ^M  tif  th"  Snlurday  MnjaiiHf  wo  introduced 
a  cdpy  of  one  of  the  h'-nuiifiil  pintc,  fiirmini;  part  of 
Nash's  MnnsioHs  of  Enylamd  in  the  Oldra  Time.  On 
the  prrnriit  occukioii  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  of 
one  of  thr  mnKt  rrniarkable  baronial  residences  in 
England,  viz.,  Haddon  Hall,  Dcrbysliirr,  the  rcprc- 
sctiiutiiin    of  which   is  c<>pir<l,   by    ;  ii,   from 

Mr.  Nash'fl  work.     This    house   is   <  1   to   be 

"  the  III  .il   inunsinns 

reuioiii:  I'd  than  any 

other  to  cuti  .1  oi  tlu-  )  I'-nt  and 

extensive  h<'-  "(   the  oUi  i  i     n." 

Haddon  Hail  is  ritnated  about  eight  miles  from 
Matlock,  in  Derbyshire,  in  a  vale  of  the  rivrr 
Wye,  called  the  vale  of  Haddoii,  and  is  usually 
approached  either  from  Matlock  or  from  Bakewell. 
The  towers  of  Haddon  become  visible  at  abiiut  two 
miles  from  the  latter  place,  and  are  seen  reflected  in 
a  small  sheet  of  water  lying;  beneath.  On  approach- 
ing the  house  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  parts  erected  at 
very  different  periods;  but  the  most  contradictory 
opinions  are  expressed  by  (iifferent  authorn  resprcting 
the  period  at  which  the  oldest  part  of  it  was  erected, 
tiilpin  has  recorded  his  opinion  that  the  old  tower 
which  sunnounts  the  gateway,  that  imce  formed  the 
principal  entrance  into  Haddon,  had  its  ori^n  anterior 
to  the  conquest.  Mr.  Rhodes  considers  that  there  is 
no  testimony,  either  written  or  otherwise,  that  any 
portion  of  It  was  erected  many  years  before  the  reign 
of  King  Stephen;  while  Lysons  says  that  the  chapel 
and  hull  are  the  most  ancient  parts,  having  been  built 
by  Sir  Richard  Vernon,  who  died  in  the  year  1452. 

Before  speakinq;  of  the  mansion  itaelf,  it  may  be 
well  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  vari- 
ous changes  which  have  occurred  io  the  proprietor- 
ship. In  Doomsday  Book  Haddon  is  set  down  as  a 
berewick  in  the  manor  of  Bakewell.  and  as  belonp;ing 
to  the  king;  Hot  it  was  8«Mm  after  constituted  into  a 
manor,  and  I'  •  property  of  the  Avenells.   The 

heiresses  of  i  y  married  into  the  families  of  the 

Veraons  and  Bassetts,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
First.  Bjr  means  of  intermarriages,  the  entire  manor 
of  Haddon  became  vested  in  one  posftpssnr,  Sir 
Richard  Vernon,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 
Sir  Richard  filled  the  office  of  speaker  of  the  parlia- 
ment, which  was  held  at  Leicester  in  the  fowrtb  year  of 
Henry  the  Sixth's  reign :  the  king  afterward*  mad* 
bim  treasvfvr  of  Calais.  Sir  Ri<^^bard  died  in  I4.'t'2. 
and  was  s«ccctded  by  his  son,  who  was  afterwards 
appointed  to  the  office  of  cosataMe  of  Eaglaad.  The 
next  poi^scwor.  Sir  Henry  TcnMNt,  wmt  faf^tuor  aad 
treasurer  to  Prince  Arthur,  the  etdcM  to*  of  Henry 
the  Seventh.  There  m  a  tiaditioa,  that  the  prince 
frequently  lived  witk  Sv  HcBry  at  Haddon  Hall, 
where  there  was  an  apaftm«att  called  the  prince's 
chamber.  Sir  George  Vernon,  the  son  of  the  baronet 
juKt  i-piiken  of,  lived  at  Haddon  in  such  magnificent 
style,  and  was  so  distinguished  for  his  hospitahty.  that 
he  w  quired  the  name  of  Kiny  of  Ike  Peak.  (The  Peak 
is  a  mountain  of  that  name,  forming  one  of  the  moat 
remarkable  ohjreU  in  that  part  of  Derbyshire  near 
which  Haddon  is  situated.)  On  the  death  of  Sir 
George,  as  he  had  mo  male  hmr,  hia  immense  estates, 
which  comprised  no  Icm  tha»  thirty  manors.  Hrsccndrd 
to  bis  two  daofbtm;  Margaret  a»d  I) 
former  of  whom  waa  married  to  Sir  Thnm 
Knt,,  second  mm  of  IW  Earl  at  Dwtky,  and  the  latter 
to  Sir  John  MaaMflS,  aocowl  soa  to  tiir  tint  Earl  of 
Rutland,  of  the  hn— t  ti  Mmmmtn.  %amm  of  the 
e«tat'-s  fell  to  Sir  Thomas  Stanley ;  and  others,  in- 
cluding Haddon,  to  Sir  John  Manners :  this  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 


The  heirs   and   i'  its  of  Sir  John  Msthuts 

continued  to  reside  ;  ui  Hall,  from  the  time  of 

Queen  Elizabeth  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
One  «)f  these  dcscendunts.  the  Earl  of  Rut  land,  waa 
created  Duke  of  Rutland  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  und  he  maintained  one  hundred  and  lurty 
servants  ut  Haddon:  the  mansion  was  kept  open,  in 
the  true  style  of  old  English  hospitality,  during  twelve 
days  after  Christmas.  But  soon  alter  tliis  the  Duke 
of  Rutland  removed  his  residence  from  Iladdon  to  the 
still  more  princely  mansion  of  Belvoir  Castle.  Rutland- 
shire; and  since  that  time  Haddon  has  not  been  used 
as  a  regular  residence;  but  it  has  been  an  occasional 
scene  of  mirth  and  hospitality.  At  the  conclusiim  of 
the  American  war,  the  whole  mansion  wiis  devoted  to 
a  hospitable  entertainment,  in  which  two  hundred 
couples  danced  in  the  loni;  gallery. 

Haddon  Hall  has  been  known  and  celebrated  by 
many  of  our  historians.  Fuller,  speaking  of  it,  says : 
— ""The  north  part  of  Derbyshire,  called  the  Peak,  is 
|><K)r  above  and  rich  beneath  the  ground,  yet  are  there 
some  exceptions  therein:  witness  the  fair  pastures 
nigh  Haddon,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  so 
incredibly  battling  of  cattle,  that  one  proffered  to 
surround  it  with  shillings  in  order  to  pur<huse  it, 
which  because  to  be  set  sideways,  not  edgeways,  were 
refused." 

In  describing  the  appearance  of  Haddon,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  a  castle,  but  a  residence. 
It  was  one  of  the  chief  of  those  which  have  been 
called  castellated  houses;  that  is,  mansions  adorned 
with  torrets  and  battlements,  but  utterly  incapable 
of  defence,  except  against  a  mde  mob,  armed  with 
clubs  and  stares,  on  whom  the  gates  might  be  shut ; 
and  their  internal  arrangements  were  such,  that  the 
baron  was  eaaUa  to  entertain  a  host  of  retainers. 
Haddon  towiala  of  several  apartments  and  offices 
erected  at  different  periods  round  two  quadrangular 
courts.  Both  of  these  courts  are  embattled,  und  sur- 
rounded with  many  turrets,  and  projecting  bows,  and 
they  have  a  communication  with  one  another  by  a 
passage. 

On  entering  the  building  through  the  entrance 
from  Bakewell,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  the  lower 
coBTt,  which  is  attained  by  an  awkward  flight  of  steps. 
On  crossing  this  court  to  the  passage  connecting  it 
with  the  other  conrt,  the  main  entrance  to  the  build- 
iag  b  mcfaed,  and  here  is  situated  the  Great  Hall, 
always  a  place  of  importance  in  ourohl  baronial  inun- 
sions.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  is  the  raised 
ptatforaa,  or  l<si«,  which  in  these  old  apartments  was 
the  place  of  honosr  for  the  more  distinguished  guests. 
The  upper  part  of  two  sides  of  the  hall  is  occupied  by 
a  gallery,  where  the  bards  and  minstrels  of  Haddon 
were  wont  to  enliven  the  festivities  held   in   the  hall. 

The  hall  appears  to  be  the  only  room  in  the  mansion 
capable  of  dining  such  large  numbers  of  persons  as 
were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  in  such  a  mansion  as 
this,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  general  dining 
apartment.  On  entering  the  porch  of  the  mansion, 
the  screen  which  separates  the  hall  from  the  passage 
is  on  the  right  hand;  and  on  the  left  are  four  large 
d(K>r-ways,  with  10211  pointed  arches.  These  door-wuys 
Mr.  K  i   to  have  led,   in  ancient  times,  to 

the  :i  flUces  of  the   butler,    the    clerk   of 

lichen.  Ill  and  thestesvard  of  thehouse- 

Jh,.    fii  -w   dmir-ways.    which,    at   the 

time  Mr.  King  wr.  i   its  ancient   >• 

oak  d.M.r,  had  a  lin  .  ■  middle,  jusi 

enoogh  to  p«»t  plates  or  trenchers  in  and  out;  und 
from  this  circnmstanrc,  combined  with  the  room  con- 
taining B  vast  old  oak  chest,  with  divi»><tns  for  bread, 
a  large  old  cupboard   for  cheese,  and  a  number  of 
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•helvci  for  butter,  Mr.  Kinc;  ttippo««  thif  room  to 
Iiavr  b<'eii  the  bull  '  lierc  Mema  adilitiniiul 

eviilt-nce  of  thin,  in   a  p»*»»ge,   dnvrn 

Rtcpii,  from  thin  a|iurtn)ent  to  a  large  vaultctl  room, 
arched  with  itone  and  supported  bypdluri:  there  i«  u 
low  beiichiiii;  of  iitoiie-woik  round  the  walli,  calcu- 
lilted  to  hold  bfer-cuilcH ;  and  a  iitoue  drain,  ruuning 
aloiif;  beneath  and  in  front  of  it,  xeemi   to  have  been 

I  intended  to  earry  off  the  druiniii);*.  Near  this  room, 
wliich  seems  to  have  been  a  beer-cellar,  are  brew- 
honsei,  and  bake-houses,  where  are  remains  uf  the 
places  imee  occupied  by  large  coppers,  coolers,  and 
ovens;  and  near  these  agnin  urc  store-rooms  for  corn 
and  mult,  with  a  Kcpurute  entrance  from  the  exterior 
of  tlic  buihling;.  These  rooms,  viz.,  the  butler's  apart- 
ment, the  beer-cellar,  the  brew-house,  bake-house,  and 
■tore-rooms,  seemed  to  have  formed  one  distinct  anite 
of  offices,  under  the  care  of  one  person. 

The  next  pointed  urchway,  in  the  entrance  passage, 
is  the  entrance  to  a  long  narrow  passu^e,  leading 
with  a  continued  descent,  tu  the  ){rcut  kitchen,  and 
having,  midway,  a  half-door,  or  hatch,  with  a  broad 
shelf  on  the  top  of  it:  on  this  shelf  the  dishes  of 
provisions  were  placed  by  the  cook's  assistants,  and 
taken  by  the  .sorvants-in- waiting  on  the  persons  diiiiiif; 
in  the  hull.  In  the  kitchen  are  still  remuining  two 
vast  fire  places,  with  inins  for  a  very  large  number 
of  «pits.  There  are  likewise  stoves;  double  ranges  of 
dressers;  large  chopping-blocks;  and  a  massive  wooden 
tuble,   with   a    surface   hollowed  out  so   as   to   form 

»kneudiiig-troughs  for  pastry;  and  in  the  floor  are  some 
large  rings,  by  which  stones  were  lifted  up  which 
btivered  the  entrances  to  the  drains.  In  connexion  with 
the  kitchen  are  numerous  apartments  which  probably 
Jerved  as  larders,  &c.,  and  which  uppear  to  have  been 
in  communication  only  with  the  kitchen. 

The  third  pointed  archway  in  the  entrance  passage 
opens  merely  into  one  very  small  vaulted  room,  un- 
connected with  any  other:  this,  from  its  position  and 
appearance,  seems  to  have  been  the  wine-cellar;  a 
supposition  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  sinall- 
nciis  of  its  size,  for  wine  was  used  more  as  a  cordial 
than  as  a  regular  accompaniment  of  the  dinoer-table, 
at  the  time  when  Haddon  was  in  its  glory. 

The  fourth  arched  entrance  of  which  wc  have 
spoken  leads  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  staircase,  quite 
distinct  from  the  grand  staircase  of  the  house.  This 
staircase  conduct*  to  a  number  of  small  apartments 
on  the  upper  floor,  which,  from  their  number  and 
cituntion,  seem  to  have  been  appropriated  to  numerous 
guests  and  their  retainers.  The  sleeping  apartments 
for  the  common  servants  seem  to  have  been  iu  various 
other  parts  of  the  house. 

We  have  said  that  these  four  arched  entrances  to 
the  servants'  olTices  are  separated  from  the  great  hall 
by  a  screen.  Tliis  screen  is  ornamented  with  ancient 
carved  work,  and  presents  a  striking  feature  in  tlie 
old  iiull.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  into  the  hall 
there  is  an  immense  flre-place,  largo  enough  to  roast 
an  unjointed  ox,  had  such  a  thing  been  required;  and 
a  number  of  old  portraits,  greatly  injured  by  time, 
cro  hung  amongst  the  other  trophies  that  adorn  the 
hall.  Un  the  waiuscoat  of  the  wall  is  seen  an  iron 
fusteuing  of  peculiar  construction,  large  enough  to 
adiiiit  the  wrist  of  a  man's  hand:  this  is  said  to  have 
been  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  trivial 
otfi-'nces ;  and  also  served  to  enforce  the  laws  and  re- 
gulations adopted  amongst  the  servants  of  this  esta- 
blishment. "The  man  who  refu.<ed  duly  to  take  his 
horn  of  ale,  or  neglected  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
otlite.  had  his  hand  locked  to  the  wainscoat,  somewhat 
higher  than  his  head,  by  this  iron  fastening,  when 
cold  water  was  poured  down  the  sleere  of  his  doublet  I 


M  a  ptmi<hmeat  for  his  olTenre."      WV  would  haxard 
II  ',  that,  u  ne- 

K!  i"e»,  it  vi   ■  ,.   -     .  .  ijcct 

■  servant  to  tbi*  ordeal  fur  "  refuting  duly  to  take  bis 
horn  of  ale." 

A*  there  are  many  important  and  interesting  parta 
of  the  building  itill  tu  be  deitciil)ed,  we  shall  devot« 
another  article  to  the  completion  uf  the  subject. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTHS. 
IX.     Septemdek. 


Ksii  '  I  ek«  on  foot; 

Y«l  ^'  :'!•  •poyl« 

on.  I  ■  '    ■  ,,,1, 

An.l  r: 

in  h 

He  >i  I 

A  i>.  .\e 

Botit  1 , ..-  ,. ,.K  I.  .w.j.uj  fiund. 

And  wjud  |«<re  to  c«cli  u  jutlice  duljr  tctnncd.— Srssna. 


Titr.  character  of  this  month  sensibly  reminds  as  of 
the  decline  of  the  year.  The  weather  is  in  general 
clear  and  serene,  but  the  days  are  considerably 
shortened,  and  the.  morning  anil  evening  sir  bus  all 
the  chilliness  of  autumn.  l*hc  sun  feliines  with  a 
mellow  lustre,  still  itnparting  summer's  heat  during 
the  middle  of  the  day.  The  change  which  has  taken 
place  ill  the  appearunce  of  the  country  tells  ns 
plainly  that  the  youth  of  the  year  is  gone,  and  that 
even  its  full  maturity  and  strength  are  passing  away. 
The  fields  lately  covered  with  wavy  corn,  or  enlivened 
by  the  busy  labours  of  those  engaged  in  its  ingdther- 
ing,  are  now  deserted  and  bare,  and  the  harvetl  moon, 
(as  the  planet  is  at  this  season  called  on  account  uf 
its  bright  and  lengthened  radiance,)  sheds  its  beams 
on  our  land,  when,  with  the  exception  of  the  northern 
counties,  the  harvest  is  in  most  cases  fully  gathered 
in.  The  meadows,  divested  long  since  of  their  second 
crop  of  grass,  are  still  lofiking  fresh  and  beautiful, 
and  afford  pasturage  to  the  numerous  cuttle  now 
freely  admitted  to  graze  in  t"hein.  The  hedf»cs  have 
lost  nearly  all  their  beauty:  few  and  solitary  arc  th<! 
blossoms  that  adorn  them,  and  even  these  are  pale 
and  wan,  compared  with  the  earlier  productions  uf 
the  year.  The  "scarlet  hip,  and  stony  haw,"  have 
not  yet  attained  their  full  colouring,  and  therefore  do 
not  materially  enliven  the  dull  green  of  the  branches 
on  which  they  hang.  The  bending  and  rustling 
boughs  of  the  hazel  thicket  often  remind  us  that  the 
season  of  nutting  has  arrived,  and  the  young  hands 
are  as  busily  employed  as  ever  in  that  favourite  occu- 
pation. The  settled  state  of  the  weather  usual  during 
this  month  mukes  it  a  favourite  season  for  country 
excursions.  The  silent  recesses  of  woods  and  forests 
are  invaded  by  groups  of  merry  visitants,  who  find 
abundant  pleasure  in  threading  the  tangled  and 
intricate  paths,  and  then  in  assembling  beneath  the 
wide-spread  canopy  of  some  aged  oak,  and  partaking 
of  the  rural  repast,  made  doubly  refreshing  by  the 
rambles  of  the  morning  and  the  healthful  tone  of 
spirits  and  appetite  thus  acquired.  But  it  is  not  on 
such  occasions,  or  when  surrounded  by  a  laughing 
throng  of  young  and  happy  persons,  that  we  have 
leisure  to  take  in  the  full  majesty  and  richness  of  the 
scene  presented  by  some  of  our  still  remaining  forests. 
There  is  an  awful  graniieur  in  their  dark  recesses,  a 
sublimity  about  their  lofty  canopies  and  II  irs, 

and  an  impressive  stillness  throughout  tlr  .,'Iy 

immeasurable  extent,  which  deeply  afutt  and 
solemnize  the  mind,  and  with  which  the  voice  of 
merriment  seems  httle  consonant. 
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Tlicre  i«  not  yet  much  uf  autumn  coluuring  in  the 
foliage  uf  the  treos:  a  few  bright  patches  un  the  elm 
and  beech  coutrast  with  the  deep  hue  of  firs  and 
oaks,  and  !>hu\v  us  that  the  varied  c»It)ur8  ot'  the 
•easuu  arc  in  prepuraliun.  The  soiii;  uf  birds  is  heard 
mure  frequrnlly  during  this  thuii  in  the  lust  month: 
their  tunes,  however,  arc  subdued  and  uhnost  plain- 
tive, and  we  may  euMly  inia):iue  them  to  be  pouring 
forth  a  long  farewell  to  the  departing  summer.  The 
cuminim  swidlow  leaves  us  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
niouth,  as  do  several  other  soft- billed  birds.  They 
•eck  a  more  genial  climate,  in  which  to  pass  the 
wioter  months;  while  birds  from  more  northerly 
countries,  arrive  here  to  supply  their  place,  and  to 
avoid  the  rigour  of  a  season  still  more  severe  than 
ours.  The  field-fare  and  red- wing  are  among  the 
latter,  and  the^e  subsist  chiefly  on  the  abundant 
supply  of  berries  which  our  woods  and  hedge-rows 
afford.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  well  remarks:  "This 
instinct,  which  gives  theswallowhis  appointed  seasons, 
and  which  teaches  him  always  when  and  where  to 
move,  may  be  regarded  as  flowing  from  a  Divine 
■ource  :  he  belongs  to  the  oracles  of  nature,  which 
speak  the  awful  and  intelligible  language  uf  a  present 
Deity." 

■\V>""   'V"V:mn  scatten  !•'-  ,1...,,...;....  "loams, 
V  pprtMchin^'  play 

'J ;  ^       -people;  un  1  ..    ..Lruud, 

U'cr  tlic  calm  bky,  in  couvolution  swilt 

The  feotlier'd  «ddy  iloata  ;  rejoicing  onco, 

Kro  to  their  wintry  slumbers  lliey  retire ; 

In  clusters  clunK.  beneath  the  muuld'ring  bank. 

And  where,  unpierced  by  frosts,  the  cavern  sweats*. 

Or  rather  into  warmer  climes  convey' d. 

With  other  kindred  bird.i  of  season,  there 

'llioy  twitter  cheerful,  till  the  vernal  mouths 

Innate  them  welcome  back. — Tuomson. 

The  commencement  uf  this  month  is  hailed  by 
sporliimeu  as  the  season  dedicated  to  the  pleasures  uf 
the  field.  The  destruction  of  auimul  life  throughout 
the  season  is  immense,  and  uur  tables  are  in  this  way 
supplied  with  many  delicacies.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  so  much  of  cruelty  is  mingled  with 
these  pleasures,  and  that  it  should  ever  have  become 
»port  to  a  dignified  and  intellectual  being,  to  "tor- 
ment ere  he  destroys"  his  unoffending  prey. 

If  we  turn  from  the  open  fields  to  the  gardens  and 
cultivated  grounds,  we  find  a  rich  display  of  ripe 
fruits,  and  a  tolerable  remainder  of  flowers  and 
flowering  shrubs.  Wall-fruit  sends  forth  its  fragrant 
oduur,  and  thus  attracts  the  attention  of  the  busy 
■warms  of  flies,  bees,  and  wasps.  Orchards  are 
embellished  with  their  rich  and  useful  produce,  which 
towards  the  end  uf  the  month  is  gathered  in,  and 
stored  for  winter  use,  or  converted  into  cider  and 
perry.  lu  favourable  situations  the  vine  hangs  out 
its  white  or  purple  clusters  in  tempting  profusion. 
Through  the  care  of  those  who  apply  themselves  to 
the  art  of  rearing  and  varying  our  garden-flowers, 
wc  have  still  a  pleasing  variety  surrounding  our 
dwellings.  The  more  conspicuous  of  these  are  the 
china-aster,  the  climbing  convolvulus,  the  handsome 
dahlia,  and  the  gluwing  scabious,  while  among  flower- 
ing shrubs  we  notice  the  Althea  frutex,  the  arbutus, 
laurustinu*,  &c.  The  saffron-plant,  {Crocus  salivus,) 
is  now  in  blossom,  and  it  is  therefore  the  season  for 
gathering  iu  peculiar  product.  This  plant  was 
formerly  much  cultivated  in  Kngland,  as  it  still  is  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  for  medicinal  purposes.  The 
only  parts  of  the  plant  used  in  the  preparation  of 
■aifron  are  the  orangc-coluured  stigmas,  which  are 
carefully   separated  from  the   flower  at   suun   as    it 

*  Tbc  poet  here  alludmto  the  fancy  of  wme  of  our  old  naiutili>u, 
thtt  iirtllowi  p*M  th«  winter  ia  hole*  below  the  lurfsce  of  the  wiiet. 


begins  to  blow,  dried  on  a  kiln  by  a  leiigtlicned 
process,  and  either  formed  into  cakes,  or  used  iu  their 
loose  and  separate  state,  in  which  latter  case  they 
form  what  is  culled  hay-suffron.  The  flowers  of  the 
saffron-plant  as  well  us  of  tlK-  common  autumn  crocus, 
(Cotchkum  aulumuale,)  come  up  before  the  leaves, 
and  look  too  delicate  and  fragile  tu  bear  the  chilli- 
ness of  autumn.  Speaking  uf  the  compensatory 
system  ubservable  throughout  nature.  Dr.  I'ulcy  bays, 
with  reference  to  the  autumn  crocus ; — 

I  have  pitied  this  poor  plant  a  thousand  times.  it* 
blossom  rises  out  of  tue  ground  iu  the  must  forlorn  condition 
ima){inablc,  without  u  sheath,  u  fence,  a  calyx,  or  even  a 
leaf  to  protect  it;  and  that  not  in  the  spring,  not  tube 
visited  by  summer  suns,  but  under  all  the  UisudvanlaRes 
of  the  ilcclining  year.  When  wo  come,  however,  to  look 
more  closely  into  the  structure  of  this  plant,  we  find  that 
nature  has  pone  out  of  her  course  to  provide  for  its  security, 
nnd  to  make  up  to  it  fur  iili  its  defects.  The  seed-vo!>»el, 
which  in  other  plants  is  situated  within  the  cup  of  the 
tlower,  or  just  beneath  it,  in  this  plant  lies  under  ground 
within  the  bulb.  The  tube  of  the  flower  extends  down  to 
the  root  The  germ  grows  up  in  the  spring,  upon  a  foot- 
stalk, accompanied  with  leaves :  the  seeds  have  thus  the 
benefit  of  tlie  summer,  and  are  sown  upon  the  surface. 
The  order  of  vegetation  externally  b  thus:  the  plant 
produces  its  tlouers  in  September;  its  leaves  and  fruit  in 
the  spring  following." 

Several  species  of  fungi  still  appear  in  the  meadows. 
These  singular  productions  are  said  to  exhaust  the 
ground  on  which  they  grow,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
to  occasion  those  remarkable-looking  circles,  called 
"  fairy  rings,"  which  are  common  in  many  of  our 
pastures. 

Acorn  and  beech-nuts  now  fall  from  the  trees,  and 
in  woods  and  forests  afford  a  plentiful  supply  of 
food  for  swine.  They  are  both  called  masl,  and 
for  six  weeks  during  the  autumn  are  greedily  devoured 
by  the  numerous  herds  collected  together  for  that 
purpose.  The  swineherd  agrees  with  the  farmers  to 
take  charge  of  their  hogs,  at  a  shilling  a  head,  or 
thereabouts,  and  will  frequently  collect  the  animals 
to  the  number  of  six  hundred.  He  then  drives  them 
to  the  forest,  where  he  has  previously  enclosed  a  place 
for  their  reception  beneath  some  spreading  tree.  He 
feeds  and  litters  them  there  fur  a  few  days,  occasion- 
ally allowing  them  liberty,  and  driving  them  to  some 
stream  or  puol.  He  accustoms  them  to  feed  to  the 
sound  uf  a  horn,  and  thus  has  the  means  of  calling 
them  together  when  he  pleases;  and  after  a  while  he 
throws  his  stye  open,  and  allows  them  to  cater  for 
themselves.  They  still  maintain  their  orderly  demean- 
our, and  return  regularly  home  at  night,  thus  proving 
that  it  is  possible  to  subject  even  their  despised  race 
to  a  state  of  discipliue  and  obedience.  In  that 
delightful  work,  Gilpin's  Forest  Sceneri/,  the  man- 
agement of  herds  of  swine,  during  their  residence  in 
the  woods,  is  treated  of  in  a  very  amusing  manner. 

At  this  period  of  the  year  the  very  singular  sight 
occasionally  presents  itself  of  showers  uf  gossamer, 
falling  from  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  and  cover- 
ing trees  and  plants  with  a  beautiful  transparent  veil. 
The  vast  number  of  insects  employed  in  weaving 
these  fairy  webs  is  almost  incredible,  and  the  aero- 
nautic expedition  thus  performed  by  them  forms  one 
uf  the  most  curious  facts  in  natural  history. 

In  this  month  we  frctpiently  meet  with  the  cast-off 
skins  of  snakes,  so  perfect  iu  all  their  parts  that  even 
the  outer  skin  of  the  eyes  remains  in  the  sockets. 
The  reptile  entongles  itself  amidst  grass  and  weeds, 
the  better  to  accomplish  its  purpo.se,  and  by  means  of 
friction  gets  rid  of  the  skin,  by  rubbing  it  back  from 
tbc  head,  and  leaving  it  in  an  inverted  furm. 

The  period  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  which  hap|>en8 
on  tbc  22nd  of  September,  is  generally  one  of  rough  and 
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atoriny  weather.  The  countries  beneath  the  equator 
have  the  sun  vertical  to  thuin,  und  glow  with  a  rclul 
geut  bri);htiiuRR  that  ocarccly  kiiowH  u  Hhudow.  The 
cuni|mrative  m-uruciis  of  the  eartli  to  the  sun  at  thu 
period  prodiices  a  nwulliiif;  <>t'  the  tiden,  and  the 
chuiigea  of  tlie  tide  appear  to  aH'eet  the  utnionpheric 
current.*!,  no  that  we  ulnioNt  invariably  find  the  Hpriii^; 
and  autumn  equiuoxe!)  to  bring  with  them  heavy 
galea,  accompanied  with  much  ruin. 

During  this  and  thu  lost  month  great  numbers  of 
persons  leave  their  inland  residences,  to  geek  health, 
pleasure,  und  retretihment,  in  thu  vicinity  of  the  sea. 
There,  relaxing  uwhile  from  the  fatigues  of  business  or 
of  study,  those  who  have  minds  cnpable  of  appreciating 
what  is  must  grand  and  beautiful  in  nature  find 
abundant  sources  of  gratification.  To  such  it  is  most 
dehghtful  to  wander  along  the  bending  line  of  shore 
oil  a  cloudless  autumn  day,  and  watch  the  heaving 
ot  the  billows  beneath  the  bright  blue  sky,  und  the 
glowing  green  of  the  wide  expuu-M-,  cave  where  it  ter- 
minutes  in  foamy  surf,  and  sparkling  in  the  sun- 
beams displays  a  thousand  prismatic  hues ;  tu  ob- 
serve the  numerous  flocks  of  ocean,  the  sea-gulls 
rising  and  fulling  upon  the  waves,  the  cormorants 
winging  their  lofty  flight,  and  plovers  wheeling  round 
and  round,  and  uttering  their  note  of  joy.  To  such 
the  language  of  a  favourite  poet  will  perhaps  embody 
some  of  their  ideas  of  that  sublime  spectacle,  the 
ocean: — 

Beautiful,  sublime,  and  glorious. 

Mild,  majestic,  foainiui;,  frce^ 
Over  time  itself  victoriuus, 

Imago  of  Eloruity. 

Sun  and  laoou  and  stars  shino  o'er  thee ; 

Bee  thy  surface  ebb  aud  flow ; 
Yet  attempt  not  to  explore  tlieo 

In  thy  soundless  depths  below. 

Whether  morninj;  splendours  stoop  thco 

With  tho  rainbow  8  glowing  grace. 
Tempests  rouso  or  navies  sweep  theo 

'Tis  but  for  a  moment's  simee. 

Km  th — her  valleys  and  her  mountains, 

Mortal  man's  behests  obey  ; 
Thy  unfathomable  fountains 
Scoff  liis  search,  and  scorn  his  sway. 

Such  thou  art,  stupendous  ocean  ! 

But  if  overwhclnRHl  by  thee. 
Con  we  think,  without  emotion, 

What  must  tliy  Creator  be  ? 

A  rapid  change  is  frequently  effected  in  the  face  of 
nature  during  the  last  week  of  September,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rough  winds  and  storms  prevalent  at 
that  period.  The  remaining  fruit  is  scattered  from 
the  trees,  flowers  arc  drenched  with  rain,  and  levelled 
with  the  earth,  and  many  a  noble  tree  is  often  laid 
low,  or  deprived  of  some  of  its  massive  arms.  The 
scene  of  devastation,  thus  resulting  from  a  few  days 
of  rough  weather,  seems  to  hasten  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  to  bring  us  at  once  to  the  very  threshold 
I'  that  dreary  season.  Yet  wc  may  expect  some 
sunny  days  in  the  coming  month,  and  a  very  lively 
and  varied  colouring  of  the  landscape,  before  the 
general  "  full  of  the  leaf"  takes  place. 

The  name  of  this  month  implies  that  it  is  the  seventh 
instead  of  the  ninth  month  of  the  year:  this  arises 
from  the  period  of  the  year's  commencement  having 
been  changed  from  March  to  January.  The  29th 
day  of  September  was  superstititmsly  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael  in  former  times:  hence  arises  the  term 
Michaclmas-day,  and  hence  are  named  two  or  three 
flowers  appcaritig  about  this  time. 


rilE  TRAVELLEIl,  TflK  ADDER,  A.nU  lUt  VOX. 


<■-; 


fC^V'..; 


Tne  ri-sing  sun  in  licauly  shonu 

l'|)on  thy  fragrant  lielJs,  Ceylon, 

Aloni;  whos<!  path,  at  bn-ak  of  day, 

A  w.-ary  Ta*vri.i.r.H  took  his  way. 

lie  paused;  f  ;:;hbouriogglaile« 

A  suflcring  .  .lid  I 

And  there,  w.,,..,.  tow's  bound. 

An  .\uni:n  lay,  w  ng  round. 

Devouring  flames,  is  breath. 

Stopped  its  escape,  and  threatened  death. 

Tho  soft  ap|>eals  of  pity  steal, 
Like  dews  from  heaven,  on  hcarta  that  feel, 
Wlmt  though  the  snflerer  bo  otir  foe. 
Shall  we  refuse  assistance !     No. 
Our  Traveller  could  not :  but  his  hand. 
Accomplishing  his  soul's  command. 
Slung  to  his  laucc's  point  a  sack. 
Which  lay  across  his  camel's  back, 
Then  safely  lodged  the  trembling  thing 
Within  its  friendly  covering; 
Nor  ceas'd  his  care ;  but  gently  laid 
Ilis  cliargo  beneath  a  palm-tree's  shade, 
Where  cooling  breezes  soothed  its  pain. 
Till  life  and  vigour  came  again. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Traveller,  "  thou  art  free ; 
And,  oh !  I  pray  thee,  learn  from  me 
In  friendly  acts  delight  to  And  ; 
Do  thou  show  pity,  and  bo  kind. 
Remember  tlutt  with  all  his  jMjwor 
Man  helped  thee  in  misfortune's  hour; 
Forget  not  then  the  generous  deed. 
Nor  harm  Uim  in  the  time  of  need  !" 

Ah  !  who  can  stu'id  Infore  tho  mood 
Of  Imrd  and  cold  ingratitude ! 
How  cursed  the  soil  w  hereon  is  grown 
The  bitter  fruit  of  kindness  sown : 
llow  marked  with  infamy  tho  fruit 
WUii;h  stains  the  spring  tliat  bathed  its  root ! 

"  Think'st  thou,''  the  adder  cried,  "  to  force 

ify  nature  from  its  destined  course  ? 

Or  by  this  littlo  act  of  grace 

To  claim  my  pity  for  thy  race? 

Sec  the  returns  dispensed  by  man 

To  those  who  servo  him  all  they  can : 

Ask  yonder  Cow,  which  morn  and  night 

Yields  up  her  milk  for  man's  delight. 

Why,  wlien  those  useful  streams  liave  ceased, 

Man  dooms  t"  '      '     '     '      "'"vsljeast? 

The  Tree,  wl  lis  produce 

Its  healthful  iiiiii.->  i.>i  iuuk.ui  use. 

When  age  decays,  or  blights  assail. 

And  all  its  former  glories  fail. 

Then  feels  the  axe,  the  saw,  the  plane. 

And  tossed  u)>iin  the  raging  main. 

Like  baui.slie<l  hopes  and  comforts  ^rreckcd. 

Gives  mournful  proof  of  m.an's  neglect. 

What  do  I  then  but  imitato 

Thy  boasted  race  in  deeds  of  hale. 

Whilst  I  my  poison-fangs  prepare 

For  thee,  and  for  tliy  rarael  there?'" 

"One  moment,"  s-'iid  tlie  Traveller,  "  stay, 
And  then  let  any  er«iture  say. 
If  these  bo  facts  entirely  true, 
Or  Strong  exceptiww  u«^  by  you." 
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"  WeU be U  •<>; »  Fox dnwi nawt 
Let  him  our  mutual  differeaoe  be«r; 
I  will  inyMlf  the  oaw  rociu; 
Our  (irieoil  ii  rare  to  judm*  urLOit." 

"  Kirit,"  nid  tlia  wui  ^  Ui« 

The  openiBK  uf  tl.is  sir.  .  ' — 


llien  wlw 
And  nw  th> 
••  IShaw  1"  I 
To  l<-l,)  ih. 
■| 
1 


11. 
.11  — 
:,  "  Ih.i  bay'i  loo 
itiul  alL 

►  irongi 
,  r* 


"Thv  l»w  i>»  tnilli,  till' 

Then  at  it*  mouth  ilic  lu.^  -.  :.-d, 

Aud  beat  the  Adder  tiU  it  died. — M. 


Ill, 

1  wiuf 
tt  imiiae, 

tUM) ! 


I" 


ON  POISONS  AND  THEIR  ANTIDOTES. 
Having  given  some  account  of  poisons  and  secret 
poisoning  (pp.  71  and  77),  a  few  words  respecting 
amlidolei  will  not  be  misplaced  herej  for  if  more  correct 
ideas  were  generally  held  respecting  them,  the  interval 
which  elapses  before  medical  aid  can  be  procured  might 
be  profitably  employi'd.  The  ideas  of  the  ancients  were 
so  vague  upon  the  subject  that  we  must  cousidsr  ajnti- 
idotes,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  entirely  of  modern 
discovery.  They  are  of  two  kmds:  1st,  those  acting 
chemically,  which,  by  combining  with  the  poison, 
change  its  composition,  or  diminish  its  solubility,  and 
thus  render  it  inert;  2iid,  those  acting  physiologically, 
by  exciting  a  new  action  in  the  system,  which  thus 
neutralizes  or  counteracts  that  produced  by  the  poison. 
The  lulter  are  few  in  number  and  of  very  doubtful 
applicatiim,  and  it  is  upon  them  that  the  ancients  relied, 
while  the  former  are  frequently,  when  applied  in  time, 
of  undoubted  eHicacy,  and  are  those  iu  which  the 
moderns  place  their  chief  confidence. 

We  will  now  enumerate  the  proper  antidotes  for 
Bome  of  the  more  common  poisons.  When  the  strong 
mineral  acids,  or  oxalic  acid,  have  been  swallowed, 
chalk  or  magnesia  should  be  given,  and  if  neither  of 
these  are  at  liand,  a  substitute  may  be  found  by  break- 
ing down  the  plaister  from  the  walls  of  the  apartment, 
or  the  drinking  soap-suds.  Corrosive  sublimate  is 
best  met  with  albumen,  and  this  is  found  in  its 
purest  state  in  white  of  eggs,  which  should  therefore 
be  abundantly  given ;  or  if  they  cannot  be  procured, 
flour  and  water,  or  lastly  milk,  must  be  substituted. 
Tartar  emetic  requires  decoctiim  of  bark  or  nutgalls, 
or  strong  tea.  Verdigris  is  best  treated  by  white 
of  egg,  and  afterwards  by  plenty  of  sugar  or  syrup. 
The  ctTccU  of  sugar  of  lead  arc  prevented  by  the  ' 
immediate  administration  of  Epsom  or  Glauber  salts. 
As  regards  arsenic,  the  first  object  is  to  remove 
from  the  stomach  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  the 
poison  by  vomiting.  For  this  purpose  watery  drinks 
are  improper,  because  they  dissolve  the  arsenic,  which 
in  consequence  is  more  readily  absorbed;  but  let  oil 
be  administered,  which  will  not  dissolve  the  arsenic, 
and  promote  its  action  by  tickling  the  throat  with 
the  finger  or  a  feather.  Above  all  procure  as  soon 
as  po^Kible  some  peroxide  of  iron:  this  drug  is  the 
$u!i  of  iron  of   the   shops;  it  is  called /en'i- 

$e:- ,  /)  in  the   \:ul  London  I'hnrmacojmia,  and 

is  alttays  lu  be  had  cheap  and  in  large  quantities 
in  every  chemist's  •hop.  The  persons  °|)oisoned  with 
arsenic  should  b<  ".  ith  warm  water,  into  which 

several  ounces    ■  j'-roxidc   of   iron   have    ocen 

•tirred.  It  is  a  reddish-hrown  powder,  resembling  the 
mst  of  iron,  (which  indeed  it  is,)  and  is  nearly  tasteless: 
thi*  enters  into  combination  with  the  arsenic,  and 
forms  a  harmlcM  mixture.  The  warm  water  in  which 
the  peroxide  of  iron  i«  given  occasions  vomiting,  and  it 


only  remains  for  a  medical  practitioner  to  subdue  the 
inflammation  caused  by  the  temporary  action  of  the 
arsenic  upon  the  stomach.  We  have  no  direct  anti- 
dote for  opium,  and  vinegar,  which  was  formerly  used, 
is  now  known  to  be  hurtful  prior  to  the  removal  of 
the  poison  from  the  stomach,  as  it  increases  its  solu- 
bility; but  after  that  has  taken  place,  it,  as  well  as 
■trong  coffee,  is  useful  iu  counteracting  the  remaining 
effects.  The  other  grand  object  beaiiies  the  admini- 
stration of  antidotes  is  the  causing  the  stomach  to 
evacuate  its  contents  by  vomiting,  which  may  usually 
be  accomplished  by  an  emetic  and  tickling  the  inside 
of  the  throat  with  a  feather.  Large  quantities  of 
hike-warm  water,  or  milk  and  water,  should  be  given 
to  excite  or  aid  vomiting,  except  where  oxalic  acid 
has  been  swallowed,  when  from  the  very  soluble 
nature  of  that  poison,  these  fluids  must  be  interdicte  1. 
According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  coroners' 
inquests  held  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1837  and 
1838,  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  poisoning 
which  occurred  during  those  years,  in  41  counties  ana 
31  boroughs,  was  .51.3.  No  returns  were  made  from 
the  remaining  counties  and  boroughs.  Of  these  .')43 
deaths,  282  happened  to  males,  and  2G1  to  females  ; 
and  of  the  whole  number,  12  were  caused  by  prussic 
acid,  12  by  Godfrey's  cordial  (a  preparation  contain- 
ing opium,  and  administered  by  mothers  and  nurses, 
to  quiet  infants),  19  by  oxalic  acid,  32  by  sulphuric 
acid,  1 75  by  laudanum  and  opium  (34  of  which  cases 
were  caused  by  uver-doies  given  by  mothers  and 
nurses,  to  quiet  children),  and  184  were  occasioned 
by  arsenic.  The  fruitful  sources  of  all  this  misery 
are  ignorance  and  crime,  and  to  sound  Christian 
education  we  look  as  the  best  and  indoed  the  only 
true  antidote  of  existing  evils. 


SFFECTS    OF    FEAE   OK    HEALTH. 

An  influence,  adverse  to  life,  \*  tlial  mental  feebleness 
which  renders  persons  (icrpetually  solicitous  about  their 
health,  etfemiiiate  and  unhappy.  Fixing  their  thoughts  in- 
tcnuely  on  the  functions  uf  liJe.  thsy  imagine  themselves 
sick,  and  soon  become  s»;  whereas  uiiduuhting  confldence 
would  have  been  tlieir  proph)lai:tio  for  prekerving  health. 
Ill  moral  cpidcinicjt,  the  phymcians  who  are  alarmed  at 
their  dan;;er,  are  ordinarily  ihe  first  victims.  Fear  plunges 
the  system  into  that  state  of  debility  which  predisposes  it  to 
fatal  impressions,  while  the  moral  force  of  confidence,  com- 
municating its  aid  to  physical  energy,  enables  it  to  repel 
coiita).'ion.  I  cuuld  cite  many  distini;uishcd  names  of  men, 
who  attributed  their  cure,  In  desperate  maladies,  toihe  cou- 
rage that  never  forsook  them,  and  to  the  efforts  which  thoy 
niaie  to  suslaiii  their  mural  fortitude.  One  of  tlicm  plea- 
santly saiil,  "  1  should  have  died  like  the  rest,  had  1  wiAhed 
it."  I  ha\6  no  need  to  say  that  an  ener^^eiic  will  to  recover 
from  sickuBis  has  no  point  of  analogy  with  that  fearful  auli- 
uitude,  whiolt  the  greater  part  of  the  siuk  cxporience.  Th* 
lulier,  produced  by  muiital  fuebluiiess.  Increases  the  in* 
quietude,  and  aggravates  the  danger.  Even  indiffurenca 
would  be  preferable.  If  education  had  imparted  to  us  the 
advantages  of  an  energetic  will  and  real  force  of  mind,  if 
from  infancy  we  hud  been  convinced  of  the  ellicacy  in  this 
moral  power,  we  have  no  means  lo  determine  that  it  would 
nolhuvu  been,  in  union  with  the  desire  of  lile,  an  element  in 
the  niuaiu  uf  healing  our  maladies. 

Even  if  agitation  and  fear  had  not  its  fatal  effects,  in 
rendering  us  more  accessible  to  maluilies,  wisdom  would 
strive  to  banish  thorn,  because  these  ilepressiiig  leelings,  by 
anticipating  agony,  double  our  sufferings.  If  there  could 
exist  a  rational  ground  for  continual  inquietude,  it  would 
be  found  in  a  trail  constitution;  but  how  many  of  tha 
feeblest  health  survke  those  of  the  most  vigorous  and  robust 
frames?  Calculations  upon  the  duration  of  lilo  are  so  un- 
certain, that  we  can  always  make  theiu  In  our  favour.  It 
may  seem  a  para<lox  to  say  that  all  men  are  nearly  of  the 
same  age,  in  reference  to  their  chances  of  onotber  oay;  but 
men  are  asconfldent  of  seeing  to-morrow  and  the  succeeding 
day,  at  eighty,  as  at  sixteen.  Such  is  the  beautiful  veil  with 
which  nature  conceals  from  us  the  darkness  of  the  future. — Y> 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  ANTELOPES.     1. 

TuK  SpRi.NG-BoK,  {Anlilopc  euchore.) 

riiKiiis  14  no  part  nf  the  globe,  however  arid  and 
lorbiilding  it*  a^tpect,  that  due*  not  teem  with  liviiif; 
witiiemeii  of  the  power  and  wiidom  uf  the  Crrutor. 
Kven  wlirn-  nature  lies  wrapped  in  a  inowjr  mantle 
for  the  greater  portion  of  the  yeur,  the  fidh  of  the  sea, 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  the  ireepioK  thini;H  of  the 
earth,  are  all  present:  in  the  Handy  waste,  the  track- 
less prairie,  and  the  plains  inimeuxtirahly  spread, 
iiumberlens  are  the  inhaliilunts  that  live,  each  une 
after  itM  own  kind,  und  perform  their  respeetive  parts, 
till  man  ii|ipear!i  and  Iium  dominion  over  them.  Some 
of  these  ereatures  seemed  formed  only  to  inspire 
terror  and  dismay;  others  appeiur  to  constitute  the 
graceful  embellishments  of  nature.  The  animals 
distinguished  for  strength  and  ferocity  prey  on  those 
whoMc  means  of  defence  are  small, — but  here  there  is 
much  wise  provision  observable.  'I'he  ferocious  ani- 
mals are  not  very  numerous  compared  with  their 
innocent  victims  -,  these  increase  and  multiply  to  a 
prodigious  extent,  and  the  wild  beast  acts  as  a  useful 
check  upon  their  numbers,  which  would  otherwise  so 
diminish  the  vegetable  produce  of  the  cnrth,  as  to 
leave  no  sustenance  f'lr  herbaceous  animals.  When 
man  appear:*,  the  beast  of  prey  owns  his  supremacy 
and  flees  before  him, — the  creatures  which  once 
formed  the  food  of  the  wild  beast  now  form  part  of 
the  food  as  well  as  the  clothing  of  man,  who  performs 
thf  ■same  part  in  checking  the  increase  without  exter- 
minating the  race.  Such  is  in  few  words  the  history 
of  the  first  colonization  of  a  country:  ferocious 
animals  prepare  the  desert  for  man, — man  goes  to  in- 
habit it, — beasts  of  prey  disappear, — and  the  harm- 
less  animals  remain,  ministering  to  the  wants  and 
comforts  of  him  who  hath  dcmiinion  over  them. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  the  antelope 
tribe  has  ever  been  conspicuous  for  beauty,  symmetry, 
and  elegance :  the  pallah  of  Africa,  the  gazelle  of 
Asia,  the  chamois  of  Europe,  are  all  included  in  this 
tribe,  as  well  as  other  varieties.  We  propose  in  the 
present  paper  to  describe  erne  variety  of  antelope  found 
in  South  Africa,  and  called  the  Si>ring-Bok. 

The  spring-bok  (springing- goat)  U  called  also  by 
the  Dutch  settlers  in  South  Africa  the  pronk-bok 
(showy  goat),  and  by  the  Hottentots  Tesb^.  It  is 
generally  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  by 
nearly  two  and  a  half  in  height.  The  hair,  which  is 
geiierully  long,  sleek,  and  shining,  is  of  a  beautiful 
light  ciunuiiion  colour  on  the  buck,  sides,  shoulders, 
neck,  and  thighs,  and  of  a  snowy  white  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  body;  the  cinnamon  cohmr  and  the 
white  being  separated  <m  the  flanks  by  a  band  of  a 
reddish  colour.  The  head,  face,  cheeks,  and  chin  are 
almost  entirely  white,  with  the  excepticm  of  a  brown 
line  on  each  side,  extending  from  the  eye  to  the  corner 
of  the  mouth,  and  of  a  mark  of  the  same  colofir  in 
the  middle  of  the  face.  The  neck  is  long  and  slender, 
and  slightly  compressed  at  the  sides;  the  tail  small, 
round  and  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  bnnch  of 
black  hair,  extending  along  the  tail,  and  terminating  in 
a  tuft ;  the  legs  are,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
animal,  remarkably  long  and  slender;  and  the  hoofs 
small,  black,  and  of  a  triangular  form.  The  horns  are 
round,  black,  and  snrrouiuled  by  annular  ridges  or 
rings,  from  the  base  nearly  to  the  jKiint :  on  emerging 
from  the  head,  they  spre;id  backwanls  and  out- 
wards in  a  bold  curve,  and  then  turn  inwards  towards 
thi-ir  inner  extremities,  the  horn  itself  being  slightly 
twisted  on  its  own  axis.  The  eyes  arc  large  and  lively, 
and  of  u  brownish  colour:  the  ears  are  long,  small, 
and  cylindrical  at  their  root,  wideuiug  in  the  middle 


and  terminating  in  a  narrow  t)o!nt.  There  is  one 
peculiar  (liaractcr  which  d I  xik 

from  every  other  apeciea  o!   _ ;    .      J..  ..„    ..    tup 

<if  the  loini,  from  about  the  middle  iif  (he  back  to 
the  tad,  are  two  fnhU  or  duphealions  of  the  ikiu, 
occaaioned  by  the  quantity  of  »kin  being  much  mure 
than  i*  necessary  to  cover  that  part  of  the  body  i  the 
portions  of  this  skin  which  are  seen  when  the  animal 
is  at  rest,  are   of  <  ■■   eolnur   a*   the 

back  )  but  the  c«)ii  irt  in  of  ihr  most 

brdliant  siifiwy  whiteiii'hk,     Wlmi  th  -  lakiii); 

tlxHie  leaps   or  jumps  fn)m  which  il  name, 

the  folds  become  '  and  form  a  bruuii  circular 

mark  of  the  pnr<  exteiiiling  round   the  hip«. 

The  spring-bok  resides  in  (ountleas  flocks  on  the 
arid  plains  ui  the  interior  of  South  Afrii  a,  teldona 
approaching  those  districts  which  are  inhabited,  un> 
less  in  seasons  of  great  drought,  when,  through  the 
drying  up  of  the  pools,  and  the  scorching  of  the  paa* 
tures  by  the  excessive  heat,  the  flocks  arc  roinfM-lled 
to  migrate  in  search  of  food.  The  spots  which  tbejr 
usually  occupy,  southward  of  the  Orange  river, 
although  destitute  of  the  permanent  springs  necessary 
for  the  support  of  human  beings,  have  numrroat 
stagnant  pools  of  water, — brackish  and  unpleasant  to 
the  human  palate, — but  welcome  to  the  spring- bok*) 
but  once  in  three,  four,  or  five  years,  these  pools  be* 
come  dried  up,  and  the  migration  to  which  we  allude 
takes  place.  The  effects  of  this  migration  are  de- 
scribed by  intelligent  and  credible  writers  as  being  in 
the  highest  degree  novel  and  ttirprising.  Their  num- 
bers are  so  vast  that  the  united  force  of  the  whole  is 
irresistible.  The  foremost  animals  of  the  mighty 
host  'are  fat,  and  the  rear  ones  meagre  and  lean, 
owing  to  the  utter  consumption  of  all  the  herbage  and 
water  that  may  be  met  with  by  the  former,  before 
the  latter  can  arrive  at  it:  at  the  return,  after  the 
rainy  season,  fair  play  ensues,  by  the  last  becoming 
first. 

The  reader  may  natnrally  inquire  what  is  the  effect 
of  this  startling  arrival  of  hungry  spring-boks,  on  the 
cultivated  fields  of  the  colony,  and  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  it  is  dreaded  by  the  farmers.  Capt. 
Stockcnstrom  remarks  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
a  person  passing  over  some  of  the  extensive  tracks  of 
the  interior,  and  admiring  the  elegant  spring-boks 
thinly  scattered  over  the  plains,  and  bounding  in 
playful  innocence,  to  figure  to  himself  that  these  orna- 
ments of  the  deserts  can  often  become  as  destructive 
as  a  swarm  of  locusts.  The  migrations  are  called  by 
the  Dutch  settlers  trek-bokken,  and  when  one  such  is 
at  hand,  the  grazier  considers  himself  entirely  dis- 
possessed of  his  lands  until  the  approach  of  the  rainy 
season.  Unless  the  cultivated  fields  are  enclosed  by 
thick  and  high  hedges,  all  attempts  to  keep  out  the 
animals  avail  but  little;  the  grazier  sometimes  places 
heaps  of  dry  manure,  (the  fuel  of  some  part  of  the 
country.)  close  together  round  the  fields,  sets  them  on 
fire  in  the  evening,  and  hopes  to  keep  off  the  animals 
by  the  dense  smoke  thns  produced ;  but  the  dawn  of 
day  generally  shows  him  his  land  covered  with  spring- 
boks, and  every  atom  of  verdure  consumed.  Mr. 
Pringle  once  passed  near  one  of  these  migrating  flocks, 
and  said  that  they  literally  whitened,  or  rather 
speckled  the  country,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
there  being  as  many  as  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 
within  view  at  one  time.  Mr.  Harris,  likewise,  in  his 
Journey  into  Sonlhern  Africa,  bears  testimony  to  the 
same  effect.  He  remarks  that  to  offer  any  estimate 
of  the  total  numbers  forming  one  of  the  trek-bokkem, 
or  migration,  would  be  impossible:  pouring  down  like 
locusts,  from  the  endless  plains  of  the  interior,  lions 
have  been  seen  stalking  in  the  middle  of  their  com- 
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prcss^rd  phklanx,  and  flocks  of  sheep  have  not  uafr«- 
qticutly  bf^n  carried  away  by  the  living  tdirent: 
cultivated  fields,  which  in  the  evening  appt-ared  proud 
of  their  protnisini;  verdure,  arc  in  the  course  of  a 
sin<,;le  niijht  reaped  level  with  the  ground,  and  the 
despoiled  grazier,  is  constrained  to  seek  pasture  for 
his  flocks  elsewhere,  until  the  rainy  season  supplies 
frevh  food  to  the  spring -boks  in  their  native  spots,  to 
which  they  instinctively  return. 

Tlie  springing  movement  of  this  animal  has  been 
remarked  by  all  travellers  who  have  alluded  to  it :  at 
all  times  when  impelled  by  fear,  cither  of  the  hunter 
or  of  beasts  of  prey  darting  among  the  flock,  but 
principally  when  the  herds  are  assembled  in  countless 
multitudes,  so  that  an  alarm  cannot  spread  rapidly 
and  open  the  means  of  flight,  tlie  animals  are  pressed 
•gainst  each  other,  ond  their  anxiety  to  escape  impels 
them  to  bound  up  in  the  oia,  showing  at  the  same 
time  the  )>eautirul  white  mark  round  the  hips.  Accord- 
ing to  .Mr.  IJurchell,  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the 
ipring-boks  take  those  remarkable  leaps  which  have 
been  the  oripn  of  the  name;  for  when  grazing,  or 
moving  at  leisure,  they  walk  or  trot  like  other  ante- 
lopes, or  like  common  deer.  When  pursued  however, 
or  when  increasing  their  pace,  they  frequently  take 
an  extraordinary  bound,  rising  with  curved  or  ele- 
vated backs  high  into  the  air,  generally  to  the  height 
of  eight  feet,  and  appearing  as  if  about  to  take  flight. 
In  crossing  a  road  or  path,  when  moving  rapidly, 
they  will  frequently  clear  it  at  one  leap,  extending 
even  to  twenty-five  foet:  this  they  will  even  do  when  I 
there  is  no  apparent  danger  nearj  but  it  seems  as  if 
the  fear  of  a  snare,  or  a  natural  disposition  to  regard 
man  as  an  enemy,  induces  them  to  mistrust  even  the 
ground  which  he  has  trodden. 

Both  old  and  young  spring-boks  furnish  excellent 
venison ;  and  vast  nutnbers  are  destroyed  by  the 
Dutch  farmers,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  flesh,  but 
also  for  the  skins,  of  svhit  li  they  make  sacks  for  hold- 
ing provisions  and  other  articles,  and  clothing  for 
their  slaves.  A  good  marksman  among  these  Dutch 
settlers  will  kill  from  twenty  to  thirty  spring-boks 
every  time  he  goes  out ;  he  lies  concealed  among  the 


thickets  near  the  springs  or  pools  of  water  which  the 
animals  frequent  at  the  close  of  the  day  U)  quench 
their  thirst;  and  by  firing  among  them  his  enormous 
gun,  loaded  with  several  bullets,  he  often  brings  down 
four  or  five  at  one  shot.  No  dog  can  attempt  to 
approach  the  old  spring-boks  ;  but  the  young  kids 
are  frequently  caught  alter  a  hard  chase.  Mr.  Pringle 
states  that  the  spring-bok  is  easily  tamed  when  caught 
young,  and  that  he  has  seen  it,  in  several  ))laceB, 
reared  as  a  plaything  for  the  children  at  the  farms 
of  the  colonists, — sometimes  playing  like  a  pet-lamb 
about  the  doors  among  the  numerous  swarms  of  dogs 
and  poultry, — in  other  instances  accompanying  the 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  to  pasture,  and  returning 
as  regularly  and  quietly  as  the  rest.  The  same 
gentleman  judiciously  remarks,  that  such  facts  deinim- 
strate  how  easy  it  would  be,  with  a  little  care  and 
management,  to  enlarge  the  list  of  domesticated  ani- 
mals, by  adding  to  them  many  species  of  such  as  are 
at  present  considered  the  most  shy  and  impracticable. 
In  conclusion  we  may  state  that  the  spring-hok  is 
reckoned  by  snmc  naturalists  us  the  most  graceful  in 
its  proportions,  and  beautifully  varied  in  its  colours, 
of  all  the  antelope  tribe:  indeed  it  is  dillicnlt  to  con- 
ceive a  quadruped  more  light  and  airy  iu  form,  more 
delicate  in  its  proportiims,  or  whose  movements  are 
executed  with  more  natural  ease  and  grace.  It  is  s 
fitting  animal  to  find  a  place  in  Mr.  Pringlc's  lines: — 

Afar  In  the  desert  I  lovo  to  ride, 
AVitli  the  silent  Biish-boy  nlone  hy  my  side, 
O'er  the  brown  knrroo,  wliore  llie  hleutiuf;  cry 
Of  the  »;)rim/-tot'«  fawn  Houiidit  plaintively; 
Where  the  zolira  w.'uitonly  tosses  hi»  mano, 
In  fields  fieliloin  freshened  hy  inciistiire  or  rain ; 
And  the  fleet  footed  ostrich  over  the  waste 
Speeds  like  a  horseman  who  tr.ivels  in  hiuste; 
And  the  vulture  in  rirclea  wheels  high  ovorhe.id, 
Greedy  to  scent  niul  to  porge  oii  the  dead  ; 
And  the  p'isly  wolf  and  the  shrieking,' jackall 
JIowI  for  their  prey  at  the  evening  fail; 
And  the  fiend-like  huiglr  of  the  hyiEiiuA  (pint 
Knarfully  startles  the  twilight  dim. 
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SOUTH    AFRICAN     SKETCHES.    III. 


KORAH   BOTTZXTOTS    FBXPARIirO   TO   SEMOTC. 


THE  KORAIIS. 


Fast  by  his  wild  resounding  river 

The  h«tless  Kora  linear*  ever; 

Still  drives  his  heifers  forth  to  feed, 

Soothi;^  by  the  5orrah"s  huniminit  re«d; 

A  rover  siill  tincheckcd  will  rani;e. 

As  humour  calU,  or  s<ason«  change; 

This  tent  of  main  ami  leathern  ccar, 

All  packed  upon  the  palicat  steer. Fkinoli. 

Amono  the  various  tribes  of  the  Hottentot  race 
the  Korahs  who  inhabit  the  banl(s  of  the  Orange 
River,  have  attainetl  the  highest  liegrec  of  civilization. 
They  are  a  peaceable  and  triendly  people ;  their  mode 
of  life  is  pastoral,  and  the  places  of  their  abode 
unsettled.  The  name  by  which  they  designate  their 
nation  is  Kora,  or  Koraqua.  The  ath.x  qua  means  man 
or  men,  and  may  be  omitted  in  most  of  the  Hottentot 
dialects.  The  woril  Koraqua  signifies  a  man  wearing 
shoes,  as  distinguished  from  the  sandals  which  are  in 
general  use  amimg  the  other  tribes. 

The  Korahs  are  found  widely  dispersed  over  the 
country  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Gariep :  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  country  inha- 
bited   by    these  wandering  tribes,   because  they   are 

Vol.  XVII. 


constantly  shining  their  quarters ;  and  the  \  illnges  of 
two  or  three  tribes  are  often  so  intermingled  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide  to  which  of  them  the  territory 
belongs.  But,  with  respect  to  landed  property,  tbejr 
have  none  of  the  ideas  which  a  European  attache*  to 
the  term.  They  never  consider  the  soil  as  properly 
worth  claiming  or  disputing  about.  The  water  and 
the  pasturage  is  all  they  esteem,  and  when  these  are 
exhausted,  the  soil  is  abandoned  as  useless.  When- 
ever they  find  a  spring  unoccupied,  there  they  plant 
their  curious  circular  huts,  and  when  they  are  tired 
with  the  locahty,  others  come  and  occupy  their  aban- 
doned spot. 

At  the  time  when  the  Dutch  had  possession  of  the 
colony,  the  various  native  tribes  suffered  much  cruel 
oppression  from  their  civilized  rulers.  The  Koraha, 
however,  were  protected  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
the  wide  desert  Karro,  situated  between  them  and  the 
colony.  Thus  comparatively  free  from  oppressicm,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  Korahs  more  civilized 
than  the  general  race  of  Hottentots  :"they  display  none 
of  those  filthy  and  squalid  appearances  which  charac- 
terize some  of  the  tribes  on  the  skirts  of  the  colony. 
In  their  persons  thev  are  more  cleanly,  owing  pro- 
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bahly  to  th«  abundance  of  water  with  which  the 
Or.         ~  at  »ll  f>ea»on«,  and  morr  especially  in 

:    and  which  in  almost  every  other 

p,ri  ol  Nrica  is  a  scarce  article. 

•jlicr  ,i,  ..*  ure  neater  and  con- 

•tnirf.d  with  mure  cure.  llKir  dweUiiigs,  whicli  are 
formed  with  great  »kdl.  are  in  the  shape  of  hemi- 
sphere*, grnerally  abtiut  six  feet  high  and  eight  in 
diameter,  and  are  covcrtnl  with  several  folds  of  ncut 
matting,  made  «if  rushes,  or  coarse  grass.  Their 
ressels'for  containing  water,  milk,  dc,  are  sometimes 
made  of  clav,  baked  in  the  sun.  sometimes  of  gourds, 
and  nUo  of  wood  hollowed  out  from  blocks  of  willow. 
Tliey  do  not  appear  to  have  any  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture, but  their  I  --  of  horned  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  and  dogs,  .  "mes  ccmsidcrable.  They 
have  no  kind  of  carnage.,  but  cm  their  removal  from 
place  to  place,  their  muts,  their  household  furniture, 
and  utensils,  are  packed  on  oxen,  (as  represented  in 
our  frontispiece,)  which  in  addition  usually  carry  the 
women  and  children. 

Tne  Korahs  subsist  to  a  great  extent  on  curdled 
roik,  and  on  berries  and  rcjots  :  they  are  particiihirly 
attentive  to  their  cattle,  which  they  train  in  habits  of 
•Irict  subordination  and  command.  When  a  cow  is 
auppcjsed  to  withhold  her  milk,  they  adopt  a  plan, 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  practised  by  the 
ancient  Scythians:  this  method  is  too  oflenaive  to 
describe. 

Their  dress  consists  of  skin  cloaks,  similar  to  those 
of  the  other  Hottentot  tribes:  the  Korah  women  de- 
scribed by  Barrow,  wore  square  ornamented  aprons, 
su-pc-ndrd  from  the  wai«t,  with  copper  chains  and 
beads  of  glass  round  the  neck,  the  wrists,  and  legs. 
These  chains  he  supposes  to  have  been  procured  from 
the  Damaras.  a  nation  of  Kaffers  to  the  north-west- 
ward, dwelling  at  the  foot  of  the  Copper  Mountains. 
"This  metal,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  found  in  many  places 
near  the  hanks  of  the  Orange  River,  and  the  party 
picked  up  what  appeared  to  be  a  specimen  of  native 
gold;  but  mines  are  of  little  value  in  a  country  where 
there  are  no  materials  necessary  for  working  them,  no 
navigable  rivers,  nor  passable  roads,  by  which  their 
produce  can  at  any  reasonable  expense  be  transported 
to  a  market.  Those  who  set  any  value  on  this  part 
of  Southern  Africa  for  the  mines  it  contains,  know 
very  little  of  the  nature  of  the  country."  These  remarks 
were  made  by  Barrow,  about  forty  years  ago,  during 
nearly  the*wholc  of  which  time  the  colony  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  has  remained  in  the  pcjssossicm  of  the 
English,  whose  benevolence  and  enterprise  in  extend- 
ing  civilization,  are  perhaps  as  remarkable  as  the  vast 
extent  of  land  which  they  possess  in  almost  every 
portion  of  the  globe. 

For  further  information  respecting  the  costume  of 
the  Korahs,  we  select  the  following  amusing  sketch 
from  Mr.  Burchell's  valuable  work  on  South  Africa. 

Four  Korahs  paid  roe  a  visit,  and  I  purchased  of  them  a 
fresh  ostrich  epg.  fur  a  small  piece  of  tobacco.  They  be- 
longed 10  a  neighbourinir  kraal,  of  which  one  of  them  was 
the  chief.  Of  this  man  I  drew  the  portrait.  After  raakniK 
the   ttarKain  to  i;i\c  him  a  lnr(;e  piece  of  tobacco,  ho  blood 

rlienil*  and  alill.  till   I   bad  Qnished  my  drawing;  which. 
'  .ily  wilh  a  black  lead   pencil,  excited 

In  iion  compared  to  that  which  he  and 

hii  oinij)aiiiuii»  e.\iitt»M:cl  at  my  cirawing  of  the  Yellow-fl»h*. 
•    Tltr  inc^d^nt  m^nli^nrH  in  ih*  i^xX  i«  »n  amn«inir  snd  rharac- 


It  is  by  the  iniil.ition  of  tlio  lively   colours  ol  r 

more  than  by  exactness  of  forms,  that  drawinc*  .1  t 

to  the  far  giealor  number  of  those  who  view  iheiii  ;  <oiuci- 
ness  ami  li'l«hiy  of  omlinc  beinir  mom  selHoni  duly  apjire- 
eiatecl,  ultlioimh  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  art. 

This  Korah  wore  on  his  head  a  piece  of  leather, 
bound  round  in  the  form  of  a  cap,  and  iu  the  m.tnner 
ofaturbun;  and  was  clotbc-d  wiih  a  leathern  cluuk. 
or  kaross,  which,  together  with  his  whole  body,  were 
so  covered  with  red  ochre  and  grease,  that  the  part  of 
the  wagim  against  which  he  leaned  to  have  his  por- 
trait taken,  was  painted,  or  rather  soiled,  with  a  red 
stain,  not  easily  extracted.  From  his  neck  hung  a 
number  of  bead  necklaces  of  various  colours,  to  which 
were  appended  a  Bicbuana  knife,  and  the  shell  of  a 
small  tortoise  to  hold  siuiff  or  tobacco.  His  wrist 
and  fore  arm  were  ornamented  with  bracelets  of  beads, 
cords  of  acacia  bark,  and  a  broad  ivory  ring.  Al- 
though perfectly  friendly  in  all  their  intentimis,  these 
men  were  each  armed  with  a  has^agay  and  kirri,  and 
gome  with  a  bow.  The  countenance  and  manners  of 
this  chief  were  expressive  of  a  goodnatured  cpiiet  dis- 
position:  his  behaviour  was  even  respectful,  and  less 
tronhlesoine  in  the  way  of  begging,  than  that  of  the 
generality  of  his  countrymen. 

In  crossing  the  Orange  River,  which  is  both  wide 
and  rapid,  the  Korahs  adopt  a  curious  contrivance  to 
get  over  their  sheep  and  other  property.  They  take 
a  log  of  wood,  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  inches  from  one  of  its  ends,  fix  a 
wooden  peg.  On  this  log  the  person  intending  to 
cross  the  river  stretches  himself  at  full  length,  and 
bidding  fast  by  the  peg  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other,  and  occasionally  with  his  feet,  he  strikes  to 
keep  the  end  of  the  log  in  a  certain  direction,  (which 
is  that  of  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  with  the 
stream,)  the  obliquity  of  the  log  opposed  to  the  cur- 
rent causes  it,  in  floating  down  the  stream,  to  puFh 
gradually  over  to  the  opposite  side. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  favourite  recre- 
ations of  the  Hottentots  is  found  in  the  Ciorrah  or  do- 
rah,  a  musical  instrument,  which  in  form  and  appear- 
ance resembles  a  violin  bow,  but  in  its  nature  and  use, 
it  is  quite  different,  being  in  fact  a  combination  of  a 
stringed  and  a  wind  instrument.  It  consists  of  a  slender 
stick,  or  bow,  on  which  a  catgut  string  is  stretclicd. 
To  the  lower  end  of  this  string  is  attached  a  flat  piece 
of  the  quill  of  an  ostrich,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  part  of  the  length  of  the  string.  This  quill  being 
applied  to  the  lips,  is  made  to  vibrate,  by  strongly  in- 
haling and  exhaling  the  air.  The  resulting  tones  are 
described  as  being  powerful,  but  from  the  small  "  com- 
pass" of  the  instrument,  the  tunes  appear  unmeaning 
and  monotonous  to  civilized  cars. 

When  a  Korah  dies  and  leaves  no  children  behind 
him  it  is  the  custom  for  his  brother  to  take  whatever 
property  he  may  have  left,  while  the  widow  is  entitled 
only  to  that  share  of  it  which  has  been  gained  by  her 
own  labour  and  management.     A  case  is  mentioned 
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by  BurchcU  in  wliicli  a  Bunhwoman,  wife  of  a  Korann, 
hml  l)y  ci)llri:tiii8;  a  (|(iaiitity  of  certain  rooU  or  luavi-a, 
used  for  (i  '  ute  I'lir  tobafco,  acumred 

ul),)nt    a   (I  !>   on   tho  death   of  her 

liu-li:in(l    wiic    uiijiiBily    Ukrii  |H)ft!K-ii»ioii  of  by  hia 
linittu-r.     The    worimn,    n-rri'Mi«fr!i'in'»   i"    vani,    ami 
imiif)lr  to  obtain  JU'  ' 
man  (Vifuds  j  who,  . 

nhi*  had  reti-ived,  were  remilved  to  *frlt  jnstico  witU 
the  aid  of  thi!  bovr  and  the  has»ap;ay.  The  KorulT  took 
fxuctly  the  name  steps  to  defend  himself,  and  to  re- 
tain what  he  hud  unlawfully  Nfized.  *'  Ft>r  anion);  them, 
at  Biniing  civilised  nnd  poll^hed  nations,"  «ays  Mr. 
Burchell,  "he  who  is  in  the  wrong  will  always  find 
some  false  argument  to  prove  that  he  is  in  the  right." 
The  plan  by  whuh  this  "trial  by  battle"  is  getierully 
decided,  cimsisls  in  plundering  each  other  of  their 
cattle,  and  sometimes  with  a  more  aangumary  inten- 
tion, in  lying  in  ambush  for  their  adver^iines,  whom 
tliey  sehlom  fad  to  shoot  if  they  come  within  reach; 
but  being  well  aware  of  each  other's  mode  of  warfare, 
their  cunning  and  caution  generally  save  them. 
When  one  party  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  strongest 
the  ulfair  is  settleil,  and  they  continue  to  liv«  as 
before  without  molesting  each  other. 


VANITY  OF  INTELLIXT. 
Man's  intellect  has  indeed  great  power  over  all  out- 
ward things.  Thia  we  are  not  disposed  to  question. 
In  these  days  more  especially  we  all  take  far  too 
much  pride  in  it,  and  make  presumptuous  boust  of 
It,  nuy,  are  apt  to  fall  down  and  wortthip  it,  as  the  one 
great  miracle  worker,  the  true  mover  of  mountains 
liut  powerful  us  it  may  be,  omnipotenr  as  we  may 
deem  it  to  be,  over  the  world  around  us,  over  the  out- 
ward fields  of  nature,  there  is  one  region  where  our 
hearts  and  consciences  tell  us,  sometimes  in  half- 
muttered  whispers,  sometimes  in  cries  of  anguish  and 
agony,  that  it  is  almost  powerless:  and  that  region  is 
the  dim,  visionary,  passion-haunted  one  within  our 
own  breasts.  VVe  all  know  but  too  well, — every  one 
whose  life  has  not  flowed  away  in  listless  inanity, — 
every  one  who  has  ever  struggled  against  the  evil 
within  him,  must  have  felt  but  too  deeply,  that  our 
intellectual  convictions,  clear  and  strong  as  they  aiay 
have  been,  have  never  of  themselves  been  able  to 
shake  the  foundations  of  a  single  sin,  to  subdue  a 
single  vice,  to  root  out  a  single  evil  habit.  Ever  since 
that  severing  of  the  heart  from  the  intellect,  which 
took  place  when  man  gave  himself  up  to  the  lust  of 
godless  knowledge,  the  Passions  have  made  mock  at 
the  Understanding,  whenever  it  has  attempted  to  con- 
trol them,  and  have  only  flatterod  and  pampered  it, 
when  it  was  content  to  wear  their  livery,  and  to  drudge 
their  .service,  while  the  Will  has  hfied  up  its  head 
ainst  the  UndersUinding  in  haughty  detian<'e  and 
:orn.  Moreover  this  lesson,  which  we  learn  from  our 
wn  grievous  experience,  is  confirmed  by  all  the  evi- 
denee  of  histiiry;  where,  in  example  after  example, 
We  see.  how  vain  and  impotent  the  enlightening  of  the 
understanding  has  been  to  elevate  and  purify  man's 
moral  being;  and  how, unless  that  enlighteuinent  has 
been   working   together  with   other   healthier   powers, 

I  and  been  kept  in  check  by  them,  its  operation  on  the 
phar;icter  of  nations  has  rather  been  to  weaken  and 
dissipate  their  energies,  to  crumble  the  primitive  ruck 
into  suud. — Ha  HE. 
S'hk  Christina  reliifinn,  though  pensive  and  serious,  is  not 
nid.  It  prixiur.es  iruii(|uillity.  conHilence,  and  joy.  It  is 
Indeed  only  a  departiiru  from  just  and  true  views  of 
Teh;;ion  that  is  fuUuwcd  by  a  vuguc  sadness,  gloom,  and 
despondency. 


whi 

wi 


PLYMOUTH  AND  DEVONPORT,     III. 
Wk  pmeeed  with  our  deacripUoa  o(  tUe  cUicf  objccU 
of  interext  at  Plymouth  and  Drvonpurt. 

'I'he  citadel  of  Plyniuuth,  which,  next  to  Drmke's 
Ihl  'nt  important  of   tli<  i  of  lh« 

pi  .it  the  eUHtern  exti  ae  Hoe, 

iiiit  ulicre  .Sutton    Pnul   bruiii.luii   out   ut   the 
r.      Ft  w:is  hiidf  on  th*-  -ite  fif  nn  old  fort,   by 
rominuud  «:  t  I  6/*l>. 

It  is  built    p!  '•',   and 

consists  of  itiree  regular  and    two  n  ua, 

tbe  curtains  of  the  regular  bastion*  Ij'      _,  ^        icd 

by  two  ravelioi  and  horu-works.  The  north,  weat, 
and  east  aide*  arc  bounded  by  a  deep  ditcb,  counter- 
scarp,  and  covered  way,  pallisadoed :  the  aoulb  side, 
which  faces  the  sea,  is  defended  by  a  lower  fort,  built 
upon  the  rocks  on  the  sea-shore :  this  furt  and  the 
upper  parapets  are  surmounted  by  canuou.  Twa 
gateways,  with  drawbrulKes,  form  the  eulrauce  froia 
the  town:  the  sc*cond  gateway,  wbuh  opens  imme- 
diately intu  the  citadel,  displays  a  sculpture  ut  the 
royal  anna,  and  otlier  device*.  In  the  interior  ia  a 
spacious  esplanade,  ariiund  which  are  built  the  orticera' 
houses,  the  chapel,  the  iiiaga/.ii>'  <iul,  and  ttie 

barracks.      In  the  centre  is  a  bi  nc  ol  George 

the  Second,  in  the  costume  of  a  Roman  warrior,  on  a 
(leilestal  bearing  a  Latiu  inscription.  The  ramparts 
are  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference, 
and  constitute  a  very  favourite  promenade.  Ou  the 
opposite  side  of  the  entrance  to  Sutton  Pool  ia  a 
series  of  dilapidated  fortificatitms,  called  Queen  Anue'a 
battery  :  this  battery  was  once  serviceable  as  a  defence 
of  the  harbour,  though  it  is  no  longer  used  fur  that 
purpose. 

The  Custom-house  is  an  elegant  building,  standing 
nn  the  Parade,  or  Coal-quay.  The  front  is  built  of 
granite,  with  a  colonnade  of  five  arches,  supported  by 
rusticated  piers  of  the  same  material.  On  the  ground- 
floor  are  the  ollices  of  the  principal  surveyor,  tide- 
surveyor,  landing-waiter,  searcher,  &c.  A  granite 
staircase  leads  to  the  long-room,  a  spacious  apart 
ment  for  the  dispatch  of  public  business,  adjoining 
to  which  arc  the  comptroller's  and  collector's  utHces. 
The  whole  building  presents  a  handsome  appearance. 

There  is  a  government  establishment  at  Bovisaod, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  Plymouth  Sound,  for  supply- 
ing ships  with  their  cargo  of  water.  A  noble  reser- 
voir, capable  of  containing  nearly  twelve  thousand 
tuns  of  water,  is  constructed  in  a  narrow  valley,  into 
which  flow  several  fine  streams  collected  from  the 
neighbouring  hills.  The  water  is  conducted  in  iron 
pipes  from  the  reservoir  t<i  a  pier  built  at  Staddoa 
Point,  where  every  facility  is  afforded  for  the  approach 
and  shelter  of  boats  in  stormy  weather.  The  object 
of  this  rcserv<iir  is  to  afford  to  shi[>8  lying  in  the 
Sound  a  more  speedy  supply  of  water  than  they  could 
otherwise  obtain. 

The  entrance  to  tlie  Catwater  is  bou'.ided  on  one 
side  by  the  citadel,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  hing,  narrxiw  |>eninsulB,  called 
Mount  Batten.  On  the  most  elevated  point  of  this 
IK'ninsula  is  an  ancient  circular  fort,  built  during  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  the  First,  to  aid  in  the  defence 
of  Plymouth  Sound  and  the  Catwater.  It  is  in  tole- 
rably g(M)d  preservation,  and  has  of  late  years  been 
appropriate<l  by  the  harbour-master  to  the  pur|)ose 
of  a  look-ont  honse.  Not  far  frr)m  this  »p<it  is  a 
small  town  called  Oreston,  whence  the  immense  supply 
of  sttme  was  obtained  for  the  construction  ot  thj 
Breakwater.  Large  beds  of  limestone  rock  line  the 
Catwater,  and  these  have  been  quarried  to  a  gr»'at 
extent.  The  rock  will  rec^ire  a  very  fine  p<di»h.  and 
being  beautifully  veined,  is  frequently  used  foe  chim- 
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ney-piecci,  tables,  vases,  and  other  ornamental  pur- 
jfoses.  While  the  qii«rr)'ing  was  procwding.  in  the 
year  1812,  a  uodule  of  clay  was  discovered  at  a  depth 
of  about  sixty  fi-cl  from  the  summit  of  the  rock,  and 
twenty-five  from  the  margin  of  the  sea.  Thin  nodule 
was  about  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  twelve  feet 
square;  and  on  opening  it  there  were  found  within 
several  bones  of  the  rhinoceros,  in  a  more  perfect 
state,  and  containing  less  animal  matter  than  usual 
in  bones  dug  out  of  n>cks.  The  pioprietors  of 
shipping,  which  anchored  in  the  Cat  water,  were  at 
one  time  apprehensive  that  by  continuing  to  quarry 
at  Orcston,  the  Catwater  would  be  deprived  of  a  natu- 
ral barrier  which  the  limestone  hill  alTorded,  from  the 
gales  frequently  blowing  from  the  south-,  and  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  Admiralty,  praying  them  to 
cease  quarrying  at  Oreston.  We  believe  that  when 
the  Breakwater  was  completed,  the  necessity  for 
working  these  quarries  was  at  an  end. 

The  solitary  rock  at  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Sound,  called  the  Mewstoue,  is  not  a 
fortification :  indeed  it  is  merely  a  rocky  abode  for 
rabbits  and  gulls. 

We  must  now  describe  the  Hamoaze  rather  more 
at  length  than  we  have  yet  done.  The  reader  will 
bear  in  mind  that  it  stands  north-westward  of  Ply- 
mouth Sound;  the  entrance  to  it  being  by  Cremil  or 
Crimble  Passage:  this  passage  is  bounded  on  the  one 
side  by  Mount  Edgecumbe,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
long  narrow  tongue  of  land  called  Devil's  Point. 
Having  entered  this  narrow  passage,  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  Hamoazr,  one  of  the  noblest  harbours  in  Eu- 
rope, perhaps  in  the  world.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  part 
of  the  river  Tamar,  and  extends  about  four  miles, 
from  Mount  Edgecumbe  to  Saltasih.  The  deepest 
part  of  this  harbour  is  at  high  water  about  twenty 
fathoms,  and  at  low  water  about  fifteen  fathoms  in 
depth.  This  large  sheet  of  water  is  a  receptacle  f  jr 
those  ships  of  war  which  are  not  required  for  active 
service,  and  which  are  laid  up  in  ordinary,  moored  to 
strong  chains  which  stretch  across  the  harbour. 
These  vessels  are  stripped  of  their  yards,  top-masts, 
and  rif;ging;  the  hulls  are  painted  yellow;  and  wooden 
roofs  are  erected  over  them  to  protect  them  from  the 
weather.  All  these  vessels  are  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dockyard.  There 
is  a  first-rate  ship,  called  the  flag-ship,  in  the  harbour: 
and  any  orders  or  communications  from  the  Admiralty 
regarding  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  are  made  first  to 
the  commissioner,  from  him  to  the  captain  of  the 
flag-ship,  and  from  him  to  the  captains  or  officers  of 
the  other  vessels.  There  is  always  a  naval  comman- 
dt  r-in-chief,  called  a  port-admiral,  to  superintend  the 
whole,  but  he  usually  resides  on  shore,  in  a  govern- 
ment-house. From  its  sheltered  situation,  there  is 
no  harbour  in  the  kingdom  more  secure  than  the 
Hamoaze;  and  the  number  of  large  ships  always 
lying  there  forms  a  striking  sight. 

We  glide 
Through  lines  of  stately  sliips;  and  as  we  pass. 
The  t&le  goes  quickly  ruuiid  of  glories  old, 
t>f  batllea  won  on  the  great  sea,  of  cbiefg 
Whoae  daring  fl.ij{ii  triuinplmntly  were  borne 
By  this  or  tliM  fumrd  vewicl      Noisclem  now 
Is  each  foraUcen  slructuro,  nave  wiion  sounds 
TIm  listless  keeper's  foot ;  nought  else  invade* 
The  deep  impreiwivc  silenco  of  tnoso  drek.i 
Wiwre  lately  trod  a  thouaand  gallant  men  I 

Cabrixotov. 
We  roust  now  briefly  notice  the  chief  objects  in 
Devonport  of  a  private  or  commercial  nature.  It 
is  a  well-built  town,  about  twice  as  long,  from  north 
to  south,  as  the  width,  from  east  to  west.  The  streets 
are  well  paved  witli  variegated  marble,  and  well  lighted 


with  gas.  There  are  three  entrances  to  the  town  on 
the  land  side,  one  from  Stoke,  one  from  Stonchouse, 
and  one  from  Moriee  Town. 

When  the  town  had  obtained  permission  from  the 
king  to  appropriate  the  name  of  Devonport,  a  column 
was  erected  to  celebrate  the  event.  This  column  was 
erected  by  subscription,  at  an  expense  of  about  three 
thousand  pounds.  It  stands  on  a  sohd  rock,  twenty- 
two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pavement.  The  rock 
is  ascAided  by  a  handsome  flight  of  steps,  enclosed 
by  parapets  of  wrought  marble,  and  communicating 
with  an  arched  gateway  opening  upon  a  terrace  which 
surrounds  the  column.  On  the  rock  i."  a  plinth  nine- 
teen feet  high:  above  this  is  another,  nine  feet  high, 
with  panels  for  inscriptions:  on  the  upper  plinth  rests 
the  shaft  of  the  column,  fluted,  and  of  the  Doric 
order:  this  is  surmounted  by  a  balcony,  and  a  pedes- 
tal to  support  a  figure  of  George  the  Fourth.  A  spi- 
ral staircase  winds  round  the  interior  of  the  column, 
and  leads  to  the  gallery,  from  whence  a  splendid 
view  is  obtained  of  the  hills,  vales,  and  wooded  scenery, 
stretching  from  llengeston  Down  on  the  north  to  the 
ocean  on  the  south,  and  from  Dartmoor  on  the  east 
to  the  Cornish  hills  on  the  west. 

Near  the  column  is  the  town-hall,  a  building  .de- 
signed from  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  erected 
about  twenty  years  ago.  There  is  a  portico  in  front, 
with  four  Doric  columns,  twenty-seven  feet  and  a 
half  in  height,  and  five  and  a  half  in  diameter.  From 
the  portico  a  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  hall,  a  noble 
apartment,  seventy-five  feet  long,  forty  wide,  and 
thirty-one  high.  It  is  provided  with  benches,  which 
can  be  removed  as  occasion  requires;  so  that  the  hall 
can  be  appropriated  to  any  public  meeting.  There 
are  smaller  apartments  for  ofhcial  and  parochial  busi- 
ness; and  also  cells  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building 
for  prisoners. 

Almost  contiguous  to  the  town-hall  is  a  building  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  intended  originally  for  a  mathe- 
matical school,  but  now  used  as  a  public  library.  It 
is  said  that  Dcnon,  who  is  celebrated  for  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Egyptian  architecture,  said  that  he 
considered  this  the  best  attempt  to  appropriate  Egyp- 
tian architecture  to  domestic  purposes  that  had  ever 
come  under  his  notice.  The  stock  of  books  is  not 
large,  but  they  are  of  a  sterling  and  valuable  cha- 
racter. The  building  cost  about  fifteen  hundred 
pounds. 

The  three  erections  of  which  we  have  spoken  arc 
situated  almost  close  together,  on  an  ascent  forming 
the  extremity  of  a  street  fronting  the  principal  en- 
trance to  the  town  from  Plymouth,  and  collectively 
form  an  attractive  and  imposing  collection  of  build- 
ings. But  these  are  not  all.  Between  the  column 
and  the  library  is  a  chapel,  of  which  Mr.  Rowe  thus 
speaks: — 

It  is  designed  by  Mr.  Foulston,  after  the  Hindoo  style, 
will)  ibc  oriiainents  and  arroinpaniincnls  appropriate  to  ihal 
fantastie  manner,  but  of  nia»»ivc  and  UM  proportions. 
These  are  so  judiciously  arrani.'e<l,  tliat  the  whole  front  pre- 
sents a  highly  efferliie  ami  pleanin^  appnaruncc;  au<l  the 
building,  though  plared  in  juxlii-position  wilh  the  line  portico 
of  the  ti'wn-hall,  maintains  ils  rank,  and  teems  to  suffer  no- 
thing (rum  a  conlrusl  winch  would  l)e  ilestruriive  to  raxiiy 
buildings,  in  which  )<old  and  picturenque  effect  had  been  less 
the  objects  of  the  arciiiicot's  atlcntion. 

There  are  several  places  of  public  worship  in  Devon- 
port,  but  they  do  not  call  for  particular  description 
here.  The  town  is  no  w:iy  deficient  in  those  chari- 
table and  benevolent  institutions  which  form  so  striking 
a  feature  in  many  of  our  English  cities  and  towns. 
The  Devonport  and  Stonehousc  public  dispensaty  is 
situated  in  Chapel  Street.  There  arc  likewise  public 
schools  for  poor  boys  and  girls,  a  Female  Benevolent 
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Society,  the   Dorcas  Society,  &c.     Of  buildiu|;s  de- 

voteil  to  otliiT  purposci!,  there  urc  u  Suvitigs'  Uuiik,  a 

Scientific   Institution,  a  Cliunicul   and   Mutiicinutical 

Public    School,    he.     The    market    at   Dcvonport    W 

abundantly  supplied  with  the  necentariea  and  luxu- 

ol  lile,  the  produce  uf  the  surrouuditig  country. 

'i«h  ia  always  to  be  had  in   great  plenty,  and  at  low 

irices,  and  the  market  ia  considered   to  be  one  of  the 

at  in  the   kingdom,  both  for  the  excellence  uf  the 

pply,  and  the  lownesH  of  the  prices. 

The  peculiar  connexion  existing  betweeu  the  town 

Devoiipart  uiul  the  government  has  givea  rise  to  a 

e  of  local  government  dilTering  from  that  existing 

most  towns.     The  town  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 

imiiiissioners,  among  whom   arc — the  lord    of   the 

anor,  who  holds  courts   Icct  and  buroii  at  MichaeU 

mas — the  stewards  of  the   manor,  the  rector  of  the 

parish,  the  commissioner  of  her   niujeaty's  dockyard, 

the  nuvul  commander-in-chief,  the   mayor,  aldermen, 

and   recorder  of  the  boroughs  of  Plymouth  and  Sult- 

nsh— -the  manorial  lords  of  East  Stonehouse,   and  of 

l-^ast  and  West  Anthony — and  the  stewards  of  these 

last  named   manors.     These  commissioners  have  the 

•uperintciidcuce    of   all    the  atfuirs  of  the  poor,  the 

lighting,   watching,  and  cleansing  of   the  town,  and 

the  grunting  of  licenses  to  porters,  watchmen,  &c. 

Between  Dcvonport  and  Plymouth  is  an  open  spot, 
called  Mount  Wise,  which  has  been  termed  the 
"  Champ  de-Murs"  of  the  place.  It  is  au  elevated 
tortitied  spot,  with  a  parade,  consisting  of  a  level  ex- 
anse  of  gravel,  skirted  by  patches  of  green  sward, 
verniiicnt-house,  and  the  residence  of  the  port- 
niral,  are  built  on  this  hill,  and  whenever  a 
iew  takti^  place  this  hill  is  the  chief  scene  of  it. 
The  principal  point  of  defence  for  all  the  valuable 
national ,  roperty  centred  in  Dcvonport  and  Plymouth, 


is  a  little  island,  situated  in  the  midillc  of  rTvmnatli 
Sound,  called  Drake's  Inland,  or  son  |,<>. 

lua's  Ulaiid.  In  the  time  of  ]Icni>  ..  ...^,..,..  the 
only  building  on  this  i»land  was  a  amali  chapel.  In 
the  following  reign  a  royal  letter  waa  aent  to  the 
mayor  and  corporation  of  Plymouth,  ordering  them 
to  fortify  tbia  chapel,  in  order  to  asaiat  in  repelling 
foreign  attacka.  Thia  appeara  to  have  been  act«d  on. 
During  the  civil  war,  the  island  was  grnerully  m  the 
hands  of  the  parliamentary  party,  and  hud  many 
additions  made  to  its  fortifications.  Since  then  the 
defences  have  been  greatly  strengthened  and  increased. 
The  island  is  about  three  furlongs  in  length,  and  is 
connected  with  the  south-western  shore  by  a  ridge  of 
rocks,  which  are  uncovered  at  low  water,  and  consti> 
tute  what  is  called  the  bridye.  The  depth  of  water, 
even  at  the  highest  tides,  is  not  aullicicnt  to  adroit 
any  vessel  except  of  very  small  burden  j  so  that 
larger  vessels  arc  obliged  to  make  a  circuit  of  two 
additional  miles,  in  order  to  go  round  the  other  side 
of  the  island.  Among  other  arrangements  for  defence, 
the  island  contains  furnaces  for  heuting  bulla  red-hot. 

Immediately  opposite  Drake's  Island  ia  the  Hot,  a 
fine  open  spot,  from  whence  an  extensive  view  may  be 
obtained.  It  occupies  the  whole  line  of  Plymouth 
Sound,  facing  the  south,  and  is  an  open  eminence 
devoid  of  trees  or  shrubs,  but  covered  with  a  grassy 
sward,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  wide  gravelled  path, 
forming  a  favourite  promenade  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  towns.  Its  height  being  equal  to  that  of  any 
ground  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  it  commuudr 
an  extensive  view  over  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Stone- 
house,  and  Stoke. 

One  more  article,  which  will  complete  the  subject, 
will  enable  us  to  describe  the  principal  fcaturei  uf 
Plymouth  as  a  trading  and  corporate  town. 
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NUTS  AND  NUTTING.    I. 

Fvrx  row.  tnrthinln.  I  w»  ihr  bu«hy  drll, 

Minny  glade, 

-  —       ,  ,         ..  .^-i-tlc*. 

\V  lucl>  tram  Un  baal  bo«(b>  hua|  unnpuoily. 

TwAativ. 

Many  of  ""r  rf*A^r^  prob«blT  look  book  with  pW- 
•ure  oil  :is  of  their  onrly    youth,  when, 

with   ft  i>f   and  chaui,;e  t««r  now  have 

•evercd  trom  them,  they  set  out  to  the  woods  for  n 
d«T'»  "  nutting."  Duly  prepared  for  on  encounter 
with  briars  and  brairibles,  bearing  on  the  nhtiulder 
Ihe  long  nutting  cnnik  and  ample  wallet,  they  may 
have  passed  many  a  happy  hour  in  exploring  woihIs 
and  intr  v  Ths,   and   making  their  way  through 

jll  tlie  ,  -   presented   by   thorny   brakes   and 

beds  of  niattrii  icrn,  tintil  they  reaehed  some  untrod- 
den nook,  surrounded  with  hatel  hashes,  where  they 
were  repaid  for  all  their  toil  by  finding  a  rich  harvest 
of  nuts.  The  excitement  attending  these  extnirsions, 
the  search,  sometimes  a  long  protracted  one,  ere  a 
favourable  spot  is  discovered,  the  cool  shades  that 
ire  explored,  the  perfect  liberty  that  is  enjoyed  by 
mil  the  party,  the  separations  in  quest  of  fruitful  trees, 
the  unexpected  meetings  when  each  thouglit  he  had 
chosen  a  distinct  path,  the  r\jral  meal  enjoyed  beneath 
some  aged  oak,  where  moss  and  harebells  form  the 
carpeting  on  which  the  weary  party  reposes, — all 
these  things  make  a  day  spent  in  nutting  one  of  the 
pleasantest  and  merriest  days  of  the  year  to  yonng 
people,  and  one  of  the  most  agreeable  to  h>ok  back 
ou  when  youth  has  passed  away. 

As  the  pcriiMl  of  the  year  has  nearly  arrived  when 
these  plea.sures  may  be  and  will  be  enjoyed  by  num- 
bers of  our  young  friends,  wc  propose  to  offer  them 
some  account  of  the  trees  and  fruit  they  so  much 
admire,  with  the  improved  varieties  obtained  by  cul- 
tivation, and  several  interesting  particulars  respecting 
the  history  of  these  trees,  and  of  the  insects  by  which 
they  are  infested. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  common  hazel-nut  is 
Corylus  Avrllana.  The  word  cori/lus  is  from  the  Greek, 
and  signifies  a  bonnet  or  helmet:  the  Roman  name 
of  Avellana  was  added  ou  account  of  the  abundant 
growth  of  the  hazel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avellino, 
a  city  of  Southern  Italy,  where,  in  good  >t»rs,  the 
profit  resulting  to  the  inhabitants  from  these  trees 
was  said  to  be  60.000  ducats.  We  have  still  to 
inquire  the  derivation  of  the  comoion  oaiae,  ka:cl. 
This  appears  to  come  from  bmtU,  the  Saxon  term  for 
a  head-drett,  so  that  the  Kugtisti  '  Greek 

term,  bears   allusion  to  the  pe<  i   of  the 

green  calyx  of  the  not,  which  rhields  aad  envelopes 
the  fruit  in  the  same  way  that  a  belmct  or  bouuet 
protects  the  bead. 

The  hazel  is  a  Bati«'e  of  all  tfce  cooler  parts  of 
Europe,  Northern  A»'ia,  aod  North  America,  and  from 
it  arc  derived  all  the  nam<TO«s  vanrttes  of  «ut«  and 
filbert*  BOW  in  cultivation.  That  it  is  indigenous  to 
0(1'      '       '  ■'  '  .■  littk-  dovbt :   it  oeeiMs  tuLave 

b<  at  in  the  Borthem  fjai-ts  of  the 

km-  .u  IP.  I  i-h- 

west    part    '  of 

buz  -lie 

R..  ,m 

wiml  »  It  the 

name   ■-     ■  \  nuts  arc 

frrqiientiy    tound   in  tl»e  -  ot   t4iat  country, 

and  (oiiic  III  the  latter  hut  ^etuled,   iiotwiih- 

Rtundiiig  the  length  of  time  which  they  have  pnibuljly 
remained  in  the  bog*.     In  almost  every  part  of  Eng- 


land we  meet  with  hedges  or  coppices   of  hazel,   or 
find  it  thickening  the  approaches  to  woods. 

The  Koil  winch  produces  the  most  plentiful  growth 
of  these  trees  is  that  which  is  somewhat  mossy,  and 
reteolive  of  moisture ;  but  they  are  found  likewise  ia 
high  and  mountainous  situatiims,  and  ou  a  sundy  or 
even  rocky  soil.  Evelyn  speaks  of  their  pro»|K*riiig 
where  quarries  of  frcentone  lie  underneath,  and  cites 
three  examples,  i.e.,  Hazelmere,  in  Surry ;  lluzvl- 
bury,  in  Wilishirej  aud  llazelingfirld.  in  Cambridge- 
shire. If  suffered  to  attain  their  full  growth  in  a 
favourable  situation,  hazles  will  sometimes  shoot  out 
polex  to  the  length  of  twenty  feetj  but  they  are 
usually  cut  down  before  this  length  has  been  attained, 
and  applied  to  the  various  purposes  which  we  shall 
presently  mention. 

The  hazel,  from  its  shrubby  and  inferior  growth 
scarcely  deserves  to  rank  as  a  forest  tree  :  we  find  it, 
however,  universally  described  as  such,  and,  indeed, 
the  agreeableness  of  its  fruit,  and  the  usefulness  of 
its  wood  go  far  to  compensate  for  its  dwarfish  ap|>ear- 
ance.  It  is  also  a  very  early  and  pleating  herald  of 
the  spring's  approach;  the  yellowish-grcen  catkins 
presenting  perhaps  the  earlieel  syniptoin  of  vegetable 
expansion  in  the  mouth  of  January,  when  they  gene- 
rally begin  to  unfold.  The  fruit-bearing  bud.s  do  not 
show  themselves  till  the  latter  end  of  Felirnary,  or 
the  l)eginning  of  March,  when  they  burst,  aud  dis- 
closing the  bright  crimson  of  their  shafts,  look 
extremely  beautiful.     Then 

Hazcl-bnds  with  crimson  gems, 
Gi-eeu  and  gluisy  saUuws, 
and  varioas  other  indications  of  the  approach  of  the 
genial  .season  delight  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  sigh- 
ing for  the  days  of  warm  suushiiie,   gentle  airs,   and 
sweet  flowers. 

The  hazel  is  known  by  its  shrubby  habit,  by  its 
broad  leafy  husks,  much  lacerated  and  spreading  at 
the  point,  by  its  roundish  heart-shaped  leaves,  iind 
rough  light-coloured  burk.  Its  wood  is  of  close  and 
even  grain,  and  the  routs  beautifully  veined.  Of  the 
agreeable  flavour  of  the  fruit  wc  have  hardly  need  to 
speak.  The  nuts  abound  with  a  mild  oil,  which  may 
be  extracted  by  expression.  On  account  of  the  pre- 
sence of  this  oil  nuts  are  often  found  injurious  to 
weak  stomachs,  particularly  the  common  hazel-nut, 
which  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  it  than 
the  filbert.  They  are  likewise  considered  to  be  diih- 
cult  of  digestion,  and  therefore  should  be  eaten 
sparingly. 

The  uses  of  the  hazel  arc  many :  the  roots  afford 
beautiful  wood  for  inlaying ;  the  suckers  and  branches 
form  wulkiiig-t'ticks,  fishing-rods,  stakes,  hurdles, 
hoops,  panniers,  and  baskets.  Excellent  charcoal  is 
obtained  from  the  wood,  and  artists  arc  thus  supplied 
with  crayons,  which  are  preferred  to  all  others,  for 
the  freedom  of  the  strokes  priniuccd.  and  thi;  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  erased.  Chips  of  hazel-wood 
are  said  to  purify  raudiiy  wine,  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  nuts  are  so  airrceable  to  most 
palates  that  immense  quantities  arc  consumeil  every 
year:  iiay  bo  gr«-al  is  the  demand  for  tins  fruit  rliat 
the  produce  of  our  own  woods  is  insullieit  lit  to  mei't 
it,  and  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  bushels  of 
foreign  nuts  are  annually  imported.  Nuts  iorin  the 
favourite  food  of  the  squirrel,  who  lays  up  a  hoard 
every  year  for  winter  vi«e.  ,ind  cnrehilly  selects  the 
best  he  can  find  for  thn'  1    dbtaincd 

from  nuts   is  Komctimes  lor  iiiixing 

their  colours. 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  superstitious  cus- 
toms connected  with  the  hazel,  wu  must  mention  two 
or  three  foreigtt  species,  us  distingui»bed  by  botanists. 
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Corylat  ro$trala,  or  the  hornctl  hnrrl-ntit,  !*  n  tprrtm 
iiili^Uiilini;   thi?   monntnino   < 
wlvn  c'liltiviitril,  it  Hrldoin  rx 

■  11(1  i«  othrrwiw  known  from  the  comiiiDn  linz«-l  by 
thi-  compnrative  »mi>(ifhnr)ts  nf  tlie  Imrk,  the  ililfcreiit 
8lia|H.*<i('  the  leave*,  which  are  ohlong  in^lond  of  heart- 
shaped,  and  the  glohnhir  furm  of  the  huxkn.  t'ory/u* 
enlurna.  the  (^oimtaiitinople  nnt,  is  a  white-bai  ki-d 
tn-e,  twnity  feet  in  heii;ht,  with  nn  erect  trunk  and 
ircadiiitj  head.  The  leaver  of  this  tree  are  Kliiiiiiig. 
uch  lens  wrinkle<l  than  those  of  our  hay.el,  hiurt- 
ihapvd,  and  (.hglitly  hairy  un  the  under  surface, 
he  brinclies  are  de«titiite  of  gland**,  the  hui>k»  are 
ll-Nhii|ied,  and  the  nutit  roundiNh  and  very  hard 
t  Ncldoiii  |irod(ieeii  nutM  iu  thi*  climate.  There  are 
wo  other  ipecies  of  hazel,  found  in  the  lliinalaya 
nioniitam*,  not  very  difl'erent  from  those  alrridy 
mentioned :  one  is  named  Corylut  lacera,  thv  other 
Corylus  /erox. 

Amon|{  the  many  charma  or  auperstitioua  rtistoms 
connected  with  the  vipl  of  All  Saints'  Day.  the  burn- 
ini;  of  nuts  is  one,  and  Allhallows  Eve  has  therefore 
ar(|nired  in  some  places  the  name  of  nut-crack  myhl. 
'I'hcse  practices  are  more  common  perhaps  in  Scot- 
lund  than  among  ourselves;  but  even  in  remote  parts 
of  Kn);land  we  find  many  vestiges  of  those  ancient 
eusitoins,  the  original  forms  of  which  have  been  pre- 
Nouted  to  ns  by  Ilrund,  and  other  writers.  The  vain 
wish  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  futurity,  and  to  dis- 
cover how  much  of  good  or  ill  is  likely  to  be  blended 
in  the  lot,  is  the  natural  feeling  of  every  uninstructed 
iiid,  an<l  in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  which  prc- 
ails  in  any  particular  country  or  district  is  the  ini- 
rtanee  attached  to  customs  such  as  we  are  alluding 
The  burning  of  nuts  on  Althalluws'  Eve  is  a  very 
favourite  charm,  and  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  burn,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  many  an 
afliuiiced  pair  is  foretold.  If  the  nuts,  when  they  are 
plH<ed  oil  the  fire,  burn  quietly  side  by  side  with  a 
steady  flame,  the  persons  represented  by  them  are  to 
be  faithful  to  each  other,  and  lead  a  happy  life;  if  a 
nut  cracks,  or  starts  from  the  fire,  the  youth  or  dam- 
ael  whose  name  it  bears  is  to  prove  untrue,  or  the 
marriage  to  prove  unfortunate.  This  old  custom  has 
been  noticed  in  the  following  lines: — 

ON    NUT-BURNINO,    ALI.II Al.t-OWs'    EVE. 
Tlieao  glowing  niits  are  ombleins  tnio 
Of  whiil  in  liiiman  life  wo  view ; 
The  ill-iiintelicii  couple  frot  and  fiimc. 
And  thus  in  strife  themselves  consume; 
Or,  from  each  other  wildly  start, 
And  with  a  noise  for  ever  part. 
But  see  the  Imppy  liajipy  pair 
Of  genuine  love  .ind  truth  sincere ; 
"With  mutual  fondness  wkile  lliey  hum, 
Still  to  each  other  kindly  turn : 
And  as  tlio  vital  sjinrks  decay, 
Tofjelher  gently  sink  away  : 
Till  life's  tierce  ordeal  lieinp;  past, 
Their  miiiglod  oshea  rest  at  lust. — Ghatdov. 

The  above  is  but  one  out  of  the  many  superstitions 
respecting  hazel-nuts.  It  was  formerly  allirmed  that 
the  oil  contained  in  the  kernels  was  an  antidote  for 
jioison ;  that  by  means  of  wands  made  of  hazel  divi- 
nations could  be  performed,  subterraneous  treasures 
discovered,  Sic,  8co.  On  this  subject  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Saturday  Magazine, 
p.  36.  Wecannot  conclude  without  noticing  old  Cid- 
pepcr's  warm  vindication  of  hazel-nuts  from  the 
chuige  of  being  unwholesome.  Alter  recommending 
the  milky  juice  of  the  kernels  with  mead  or  honey- 
water  as  a  remedy  for  a  cough,  (or,  if  it  be  preferred, 
an  electuary  made  of  the  kernels  themselves,)  he 
says — 


I      And  if  (hii  h*  tnic.  a«  it  is.  then  why  should  the  mlj 


W    I 

ol 

OIK      , 

toll;.'lie.  III  tine? 
It    l»    llle     liU^k^     .. 
lliein  l-\ 

kernel  >  .  ,   , 

an  apnlugy  for  nuli,  whioli  cannot  upeak  fur  tuemwlven. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FLOWER.S. 
Thf.  interest  which  flowera  have  excited  in  the  breaat 
of  man,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day,  hat 
never  been  confined  to  any  particular  clana  of  society, 
or  tpiarter  of  the  globe.  Nature  aeema  to  have 
scattered  them  over  the  world,  as  a  medicine  to  the 
mind,  to  give  cheerfulness  to  the  earth,  and  furni«h 
agreeable  sensations  tu  its  inhabitanta. 

The  savage  of  the  forests,  iu  the  joy  of  hi*  heart, 
binds  his  brow  with  the  nati%'e  flower*  of  hi*  wiMtda, 
whilst  their  cultivation  increases  in  every  country  in 
proportion  as  the   blessings  of  civilization  extend. 

Of  all  luxurious  indulgences,  that  of  flowers  is  the 
most  innocent, — they  are  of  all  embellishments  the 
most  beautiful,  and  of  all  created  beings,  man  alone 
seems  capable  of  deriving  enjoyment  from  them, 
which  commences  with  his  infancy,  remains  the  de- 
light of  his  youth,  increases  with  his  years,  and  be- 
comes the  quiet  amusement  of  his  age.  Every  rank 
of  people  seem  equally  to  enjoy  flowers  a*  a  gratifica- 
tion to  the  organs  of  sight  and  smell  j  but  to  the 
botanist,  and  the  close  observer  of  nature,  beauties  are 
unfolded  and  wonders  displayed  that  cannot  be  con- 
ceived by  the  careless  attention  of  the  multitude,  who 
regard  these  ornaments  of  nature  aa  wild  or  savagr 
jiersons  would  do  a  watch :  they  arc  dazzled  with  the 
splendour  of  the  case  and  the  beauty  of  the  append- 
ages, but  look  no  further,  because  they  know  not 
where  to  look.  The  artist,  while  he  enjoys  the  exter- 
iial  covering,  looks  into  the  interior,  and  as  he  regards 
the  movements  and  learns  the  various  uses,  he  is  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  ingenuity  of  the  mechanism. 
The  botanist  has  the  same  delight  when  he  liK>ks  into 
the  blossoms  of  flowers;  for  he  there  beholds  the  won- 
derful works  of  the  Almighty  with  amazement — there 
he  sees  movements  and  regulations,  with  which  all  the 
combined  ingenuity  of  man  cannot  compare. 

Flowers  have  ever  been  the  favourite  embellishment 
of  the  fair  in  all  ages  anil  countries.  They  have  been 
made  the  happy  accompaniment  of  bridal  parties,  and 
they  have  likewise  been  made  the  representatives  of 
regard  to  deceased  friends — thus  ornamenting  alike 
the  joyous  altar  and  the  silent  tomb.  Flowers  have 
also  formed  a  principal  feature  in  symbolical  language, 
which  is  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  most  natural 
of  all  written  languages. 

The  fondness  for  plants  is  natural  to  all  men  who 
possess  the  least  sensibility;  and  however  their  atten- 
tion may  be  engaged  by  other  pursuits,  it  generally 
happens  that  this  predilection  shows  itself  during  some 
period  of  their  lives.  Nature  seems  to  have  designed 
men  for  the  culture  of  her  works,  and  to  have  ordained 
that  we  should  be  born  gardeners,  since  our  earliest 
inclinations  lead  us  to  the  cullivatiim  ut'  flowers.  The 
infant  can  no  sooner  walk  than  its  first  employment 
IS  to  plant  a  flower  in  the  earth,  removing  it  ten  tiniea 
in  an  hour  to  wherever  the  sun  seems  to  shine  more 
favourably.  The  schoolboy,  in  the  care  of  his  little 
plot  of  ground,  lessens  the  anxious  thoughts  of  the 
home  he  has  left.     In  manhood  oar  attention  is  gene- 
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rally  demanded  by  more  active  and  imperious  duties ; 
but,  ai  age  (■'-'•■■•■-^  "-^  to  n-tire  from  public  bu»ine»s, 
the  lo»c  of  .  returns  to  iooihe  oar  declining 

years.  The  inmi  i.t  ihit  it  daily  made  manifest  to  us 
by  the  fact  that  thi>«e  persons  devote  themselves 
I,,  ,•      '  -.  wliose  busy  occupations  in  other  pur- 

»ui  iild  have  thought  must  have  given  a  dis- 

taste tor  ttiis  quiet  employment. 

We  shall  notice  some  of  the  advantages  which  are 
derived  from  a  fondness  for  this  pursuit.  First,  it 
attaches  men  to  their  homes ;  and  on  this  account 
every  encourngement  should  be  given  to  increase  a 
taste  for  gardening,  in  general,  in  country  towns  and 
village*.  It  is  a  recreation  which  coiiduce-i  maUrially 
to  health,  considerably  promotes  civilization,  and 
•oftens  the  manners  Hud  tempers  of  men:  it  creates 
a  love  of  the  i-tudy  of  nature,  which  leads  to  a  con- 
templation of  the  mysterious  wonders  th»t  are  dis- 
played in  the  vegetable  world  around  us  j  and  these 
eaoniit  be  investigated  without  bending  the  mind  to- 
wards a  juRt  sense  of  religion,  and  a  due  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  narrow  limiu  of  our  intelligence,  com- 
pared with  the  incomprehensible  power  and  wisdom  of 
God.  Addison  observes  that  "  it  gives  us  a  great  in- 
tight  into  the  contrivance  and  wisdom  of  Providence, 
and  suggests  innumerable  subjects  for  meditation.,  I 
cannot,"  says  he,  "  but  think  the  very  complacency 
and  satisfaction  which  a  man  takes  in  these  works  of 
nature,  to  be  a  laudable,  if  not  a  virtuous  habit  of 
mind." 

In  the  flower-garden,  the  student  in  chemistry  will 
find  how  imperfect  is  his  art  in  comparison  with  natu- 
ral chemistry,  which  distils  from  the  earth,  and  coti- 
veys  by  distinct  channels,  in  the  smallest  stem,  all  that 
is  necessary  to  produce  foliage  flowers,  and  fruit, 
together  with  colour,  smell,  and  taste;  the  most  oppo- 
site fluids  and  liquids  being  s-eparuted  only  by  divisions, 
•o  delicate  ao  scarcely  to  be  deemed  as  substance. 
The  research  into  the  wonders  displayed  in  vegetation 
may  be  entered  into  without  hurting  the  sensibility  of 
the  most  tender  feelings,  as  plants  and  roots  may  be 
dissected  without  those  disagreeable  sensations  which 
follow  the  dlsserti(m  of  animals. 

Amongst  the  delights  of  the  garden,  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  flowers  to  our  friends  is  not  the  least. 
Bouquets  of  flowers  may  be  safely  presented,  to  ac- 
knowledge obligations,  or  to  show  respect,  where,  in 
many  instances,  any  other  return  for  favours  received 
would  appear  impertinent,  or  look  like  a  desire  to  be 
discharged  of  the  obligation  conferred  on  us.  They 
are  a  kind  of  present  that  may  be  made  between  equals 
and  mutual  friends  to  show  regard,  and  that  may  also 
be  made  by  the  poorest  peasant  girl  to  the  richest 
peeress  of  the  realm  without  fear  of  offence. 

To  those  who  arc  confined  to  the  metropolis,  or 
other  large  cities  or  towns,  where  they  arc  debarred 
from  the  enjoyment  of  a  garden,  a  basket  of  flowers 
of  the  season  is  received  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
preaents;  and  when  these  are  known  to  be  the  pro- 
dace  of  the  partern-s  over  which  we  gambolled  in  our 
childhood,  or  presided  in  our  youth,  the  gift  becomes 
doubly  acceptable:  they  picture  to  the  imagination 
happy  scenes  of  our  younger  days,  and  throw  present 
carca  aside,  to  recall  to  our  "  mind's  eye  "  the  minutis 
of  the  garden  :  each  border  seems  to  arise  fresh  to  our 
ideas;  each  clump  of  pinks,  each  bower  of  woodhines, 
and  each  bank  of  violets,  are  instantly  pourtraycd  to 
our  memory. 

These  arc  frequently  accompanied  by  other  recol- 
lections, which  seem  to  present  us  with  a  momentary 
sight  of  tome  kind  and  benevolent  friend  ;  the  good 
nurte  of  our  infancy,  or  some  favourite  domestic  of 
our   youth:    our   fancy   pictures  them   betwiin   the 


borders  of  their  litllo  plot".  The  well-knows  liluc- 
trce.  and  the  old  cabbage  rose-bush,  start  up  in  the 
picture ;  whilst  the  quince-tree,  or  the  wide  spreading 
medlar,  presents  itself  to  the  memory,  us  half  hiding 
the  well  repaired  sty,  which  we  ever  wish  to  regard  as 
forming  the  pride  of  the  industrious  cottager. 

These  momentary  visions  bring  the  harmony  of 
the  ports  to  our  recollection,  and  \vc  are  almost  ready 
to  exclaim, — 

'J'lint  liut  is  mine ;  that  rotla^^e  half  embowered 
Willi  iiUKii-Ht  ji'Miimiiio,  hikI  lliat  sweet  kjiot 
Of  (;ardfii  (;roiiiui,  wliere,  nin(;r<l  in  ne.it  array, 
tircw  coiintlos*  awects,  the  wall  flower  and  llie  pink. 

And  tlie  tliick  tli)  nie-bti»h,  even  llmt  is  mine : 
And  llic  old  mullieny  that  sliadcK  the  court 
lias  been  my  joy  from  vorv  rliildliood  up  ! 

KlIIKE  WlllTK. 

On  this  subject  we  may  justly  use  the  lines  of  Miss 
Mitl'ord,  who  says  : — 

'Tworo  hard  to  sing  tliy  v.-iiviiifj  cii.ann, 
TUoii  cottage,  niansioii,  villn^'o,  farm, 
Thou  beautiful  cpitonin 
Of  rdi  that  useful  is  and  laro, 
Where  comfort  sits  with  smiling  air. 
And  laughing  lu>:iint:dlty. 
[Pmi.tirs,  Flora  1 1 ittoricti .] 


Let  not  seducing  dreams  leave  us  a  prey  to  ambitious  and 
disappointing  denires  at  our  nwakening.  It  is  in  the  uphere 
where  Pruvidenre  has  placed  us  thiit  we  muxt  scnrrli  for 
the  means  or  being  unot'ul;  and  if  there  are  plensurcK  which 
beloni;  only  to  opulence,  there  are  others  which  can  best  bo 
found  in  mediorrity.  Perhaps,  in  giving  ourselves  rirhes, 
wo  shall  realize  hut  half  the  dream  of  virtue  and  conlent- 
nicnt.  "  It  seems  to  roe,"  says  Pinto,  "  that  nold  and  virtue 
were  placed  in  the  opposite  scales  of  a  balaiirc;  that  we  rannnt 
throw  an  nddiliunal  weight  into  one  srule,  without  subtract- 
ing an  equal  amount  from  thu  other." D. 

Amono  the  ob'.taolet  which  are  at  war  with  our  repono,  one 
of  the  greatest,  ulid  at  the  same  time  thu  most  frivolous,  is 
the  fatal  necessity  of  beeommj;  of  importance  to  others, 
instead  of  liecoining  calmly  sutHclcnt  to  ourselves. — D. 

I  CAN  conceive  that  a  depraved  man  will  commit  fewer 
faults,  in  yieldni);  to  the  caprices  of  opinion,  than  in  aban- 
doning himsi'tfto  his  own  errors.  There  are  cruel  passions 
and  shameful  vices,  which  he  reproves  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  aberrations;  but  in  so  doing  he  ^ives  to  falsehiNHl  the 
name  of  politeness,  and  to  cowardice  the  title  of  prudence. 
His  favourite  inculcation  is  the  terror  of  ridicules  whereas, 
to  form  true  men,  it  is  indispensable  that  this  precept 
should  be  engraven  on  their  hearts — Fear  nothiny  but 
remorse. D. 


A  riRTUS  which  at  least  commends  the  esteem  of  our  fellow 
creatures  is  integrity.  Not  only  is  he  who  practises  it 
faithful  to  his  engagements,  since  he  allows  no  promises  of 
his  to  be  held  sli^iht,  but  his  uprightness  makes  itself  felt 
in  all  his  actions,  and  frankness  in  all  his  coiiversniion. 
The  faults  that  he  cmninits  he  is  prompt  to  ackiuiwlcdue ; 
he  confesses  them  without  false  shame,  and  seeks  neither 
to  exa;(gerate  nor  extenuate  them.  Touching  the  interests 
which  are  common  to  him  and  other  people,  he  decides  fur 
simple  justice;  and,  in  so  awanlinK,  does  nut  deem  that  he 
injures  himself,  his  first  possession  beiiiK  his  own  self- 
respect.  Without  renderiiiu  me  \i\\l,\\  scrviees,  he  obliges 
me  in  the  lesser  charities,  and  procures  me  one  of  the  mo»t 
vivid  pleasures  I  can  taste, — that  of  contemplating  a  iiublo 
character. — D. 


I  HAVK  often  observed  that  rcslfjnation  is  never  so  perfect 
as  when  the  blessing  denied  begins  to  lose  somewhat  of  its 
value  in  our  estimation. 
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LOUTH  CHURCH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Lomi  Church,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lincolnshire,  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  which  England  presents  of 
the  style  of  architecture  prevalent  shortly  before  the 
Reformation ;  and  it  is  further  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  scarcely  any  of  the  stone  of  this  building  is 
to  be  foun''  in  that  part  of  the  country,  so  that  the 
parties  who  built  it,  notwithstanding  their  limited 
funds,  hud  to  send  to  a  considerable  distance  for 
building  materials.  The  body  of  the  church  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  b<jilt  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  and  the  tower,  which  is  much 
•uperior  to  it,  somewhat  later,  probably  in  the  reigns 
of  Richard  the  Third  and  Henry  the  Seventh. 

The  church  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles, 
\kith  a  lofty  and  singularly  elegant  tower  and  spire  at 

Vol.  XVH. 


the  west  end.  At  the  east  end — the  one  shown  in 
our  cut — is  a  large  central  window  of  seven  lights, 
with  very  beautiful  tracery,  and  two  lateral  windows, 
admitting  light  into  the  side  aisles :  the  tracery  work 
of  the  large  window  is  well  relieved  by  a  pair  of  niched 
and  canopied  buttresses;  and  the  whole  is  fini>hed 
at  the  top  by  an  angular  point,  supporting  a  fleury 
cross.  The  exterior  of  the  sides  of  the  church  arc 
now  rather  plain  ;  although  there  appear  to  have 
been  originally  figures  of  saints  placed  in  appropriate 
niches  :  the  walls  are  embattled,  and  have  numerous 
crocketed  pinnacles.       j 

The  interior  of  the  church  exhibits  archifcctnra! 
details  of  different  dates,  the  middle  and  side  aisles 
aDpcaring  to  be  the  oldest  part  of  the  building:  »l'.;!c 
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the  chancel  appear*  to  have  been  erected  at  the  same 
prriud  a«  the  ateeple.  The  nave  is  «eparated  frmn  the 
«i«lc«  by  (K-ug(inal  cnlumni,  the  alternate  *ides  of 
which  arc  relieved  by  single'  flutes  ;  and  the  pointed 
arvhcs  Iwtween  the  columns  art-  proined  by  arc*  of 
circle*  who»e  centres  are  the  oppomte  imposts.  Abuve 
the  pillar*  i*  a  range  of  window*,  which  admit  light 
to  the  t«>p  of  the  middle  aisle.  The  chancel,  which, 
at  we  have  ob»erved,  ii  rather  more  modem  than  the 
other  part  of  the  body  of  the  church,  is  divided  into 
a  middle  and  aide  aisles  by  mean*  of  pillars:  each  of 
these  pillars  is  composed  of  four  circular  shafts, 
forming  a  quatrefoil,  connected  at  the  corners  by  a 
cove,  and  their  bases  rest  upon  very  high  phuths, 
surrounded  by  fascia. 

But  by  far  the  roost  attractive  feature  of  this  church 
is  the  tower,  with  the  spire  with  which  it  is  sur- 
mounted, and  which  is  one  of  the  loftiest  in  England. 
The  entire  steeple  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of 
four  parts, — a  tower,  divided  into  three  stages,  and  a 
spire.  The  whole  steeple  is  supported  by  its  four 
corners,  consisting  on  the  outside  of  similar  but- 
tresses, two  at  each  angle.  Each  inside  comer  of 
these  abutments  swells  into  an  elegant  clastered  three- 
quarter  pillar,  resting  on  a  plinth  about  four  feet 
high,  and  surrounded  with  double  fascia*.  Fn>m  the 
capitals  of  these  pillars  spring  four  pointed  arches, 
which  meet  in  the  centre  :  one  of  these  arches  forms 
the  western  entrance  to  the  church  ;  another  forms  a 
communication  between  the  steeple  and  the  body  of 
the  church  ;  and  the  remaining  two  are  seen  exter- 
nally, and  arc  open  as  high  as  the  side  aisles,  the 
space  above  being  occupied  as  windows. 

Above  the  arche*  which  terminate  the  lower  stage 
or  story  of  the  steeple  is  a  gallery  extending  round 
it,  at  a  height  of  fifty-three  feet  from  the  floor, 
and  guarded  by  a  balustrade  of  tracery-work.  The 
second  story  now  commences,  and  is  about  thirty- 
three  (eet  m  height,  having  eight  large  regular  pointed 
windows  to  light  the  interior,  two  on  each  side:  these 
windows  are  separated  from  each  other,  at  the  corners 
and  middle  of  the  sides,  by  shafts  and  cornice-work: 
and  from  these  shafts  spring  diagonal  ribbed  arches, 
which  support  a  beautiful  dome-shaped  summit  to 
this  part  of  the  steeple.  We  have  now  reached  a 
height  of  about  eighty-eight  feet  above  the  ground  j 
and  at  this  point  a  gallery,  guarded  by  a  parapet, 
runs  round  the  exterior  of  the  steeple  :  above  this 
i*  the  third  stage  of  the  steeple,  which  add*  about 
sixty  feet  more  to  its  height,  with  two  highly  or- 
namented windows  in  each  face,  surmounted  by 
crtK'keted  canopies  in  bold  relief  Here,  at  a  height 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  above  the  ground, 
terminates  the  tower  by  a  series  of  battlements,  each 
side  of  whii.-h  is  pierced  by  embrasures. 

Above  the  tower  is  the  delicate  spire,  shooting  up 
tn  a  height  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  tower  itself,  so 
that  the  total  height  from  the  ground  to  the  summit 
of  the  spire  is  very  little  short  of  three  hundied  feet. 
The  spire  is  octangular  ;  and  four  of  its  sides  are 
connected  with  the  corner  turrets  by  spandrels  or 
flying  buttres»es  of  light  and  elegant  workmanship. 
In  the  remaining  four  faces,  opposite  to  the  tour 
cardinal  points,  arc  small  pointed  windows,  and  the 
edge  of  each  face  is  ornamented  with  crockets,  which 
coutnbutc  much  to  the  decorated  appearance  of  the 
•pire.  The  buttresses  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
tower  contract  as  they  advance  in  height,  still  pre- 
serving the  fine  pr«»p<irlii»ii  between  their  several 
parts:  at  ca' h  contraction  the  precedini;  or  lower 
•tui;e  tenniiiMtes  with  elegant  pediments  supported  by 
grotesque  projecting  corbels  :  these  pediments  are  each 
formed  by  two  graceful  curves,  the  compartments  of 


which  are  filled  up  with  .bold  relief  and  the  outward 
edges  are  adorned  with  Crockets  similar  to  those  of 
the  spire. 

Such  is  the  church  of  St.  James  at  Luuth,  and  the 
reader  will  jiid|;e  from  the  description,  that  it  is  a 
beautiful  s|>eciiiien  of  Bichitectural  skill.  Who  were 
the  parties  by  whom  the  expense  of  the  erection  was 
defrayed  is  not  now  well  known  ;  but  a  document 
which,  though  now  probably  lost,  has  fortunately 
been  partially  copied  into  the  Archsologia,  affords  us 
some  curious  information  respecting  the  details  of 
expense  incurred  during  the  erection.  The  book  to 
which  We  here  allude  was  a  M.S.,  written,  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Louth,  and 
containing  many  details  respecting  the  antiquities  of 
the  church  and  other  parts  of  the  town.  Its  existence 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  year  16H8,  after  which  time 
it  was  sometimes  kept  in  the  "  paryshe  chestc,"  and 
at  other  times  lent  out  to  "  enterteyne"  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  last  notice  found  of  the  book  is  iu  a 
parish  entry,  to  the  following  effect: — 

"Mem.  June  16,  1734.  The  parish  clerk  stands  charge- 
alilc  witli  Imprs.  among  other  thing* — 

Itani,  A  iKiok  K>ving  account  of  the  edifices  and  build- 
ings of  the  cliurch  and  steeple,  &c.,  and  curiusities  tliereuf.'' 

Before  the  book  was  missing,  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants took  extracts  from  it,  and  one  of  these  extracts 
was  procured  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  inserted  in 
the  tenth  volume  of  the  Archeologia. 

The  extract  from  this  old  book  gives  the  prices  paid 

for  stone,  the  price  of  carriage  from  the  '' quarrell " 

(quarry)   to    Louth,    the    wages   of   workmen,    and 

numerous  other  items,  of  which  we  will   here  give  a 

few  of  such   sort  as  will  illustrate  the  difference  in 

the  commercial  value  of  labour  and  materials  at  that 

time,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  present  day. 

,  I.  d. 

Item,  paid  to  William  Nettleton  for  ridini  to  Iba  quarrell  to  bay 

•lone  for  ih<>  Merple,  and  for  lo  cet  a  master  reason  to  lake 

charge  of  the  saul  uteepir.  four  days 2    0 

Item,  paid  to  Juba  (Jote.  master  ma«oa,and  to  Wjlliam  Jolta- 

so-  '  ' — ''*'-  -larrell  lor  to  buy  alone  for  the  f^tfeple. .  3  4 
Item,  :  rioina<,  lo  fetch  him  divers  things....  0  10 

Item.  1  1.  i;!nn.  and  nailt    0     3 

Mem  '\i*. 

a'  I. 

foot,  price  a  toot  °JH';also  to  John  l> lover,  tor  rtKht  load  of 
(Treat  stone,  3i.  4H  :  aad  aUo  to  the  said  master  and  SVilliam 
for  their  cosla  3s.  4d. 

It  appears  that  at  one  time  the  master  master 
quarrelled  with  his  employers,  for  there  is  the  follow- 
ing entry ; — 

lum,  paid  {.awrenee  Mison  for  riditif  to  his  master  in  North 
Country,  to  ask  bim  whether  he  would  make  entry  of  the 
steeple,  and  he  said  he  would  deal  no  more  with  it,  but  be 
•bowed  his  conacel    6    8 

Item,  William  Walker  and  Lawrence  Mason,  ridinnto  Boston 

10  speak  with  master  marter  to  make  end  of  tteeple    ....  2    0 

The  details  are  exceedingly  minute  and  curious 
but  the  above  will  be  a  sufhcient  t>ainple  of  them. 
The  stone  employed  seems  to  have  co^t  Ironi  two  to 
three-pence  per  cubic  foot  :  lime  and  mortar  about 
sixpence  per  bushel  :  one  yew-tree  from  the  abbot's 
grounds,  three  and  four-pence,  with  about  a  shilling 
more  for  felling,  carting,  <tc.  :  twenty-four  fathoms  of 
great  cable,  to  wind  up  the  stones,  Mxteen  shillings. 
The  entire  expense  of  the  steeple  amounted  to  ahoiit 
three  hunilred  ponutls.  The  account  book  also  states 
the  weight  and  value  of  several  bells  which  were  pla<  od 
in  the  steeple,  and  the  sum  paid  to  one  William  Foster 
for  "  riding  to  the  bell-maker  at  Nottiiighuin  to  seo 
the  belU  cast." 

The  original  spire  was  blown  down  on  the  1 1th  of 
Octiiber,  163-1,  and  the  present  one  erected  under 
the  direction  uf  Thomas  Turner,  at  an  expense  of  only 
135/. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES. 
CASE  OK  THE  CALAS  FAMILY. 

Few  thing*  are  mom  remurkuble  iii  the  page*  of 
modern  hixtory  than  the  contempt  which  Divine  Pro- 
vidence poured,  in  the  course  of  the  la»t  century,  on 
two,  humanly  upeaking,  magnificent  projects  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  world,  TheKc  prnjc-cts  (lilfered  in 
all  point*  but  this  one,  that  both  rejected  Chrixti- 
anity  oi  it  came  from  God — the  one  corrupting  it — 
the  other  denying  it  altogether.  We  allude  to  tlic  Pa- 
pacy, aa  exliil)ited  in  France,  and  to  modern  inAdelity, 
vrhen  adopted  as  a  practical  system  in  the  same 
country.  U<ith  defeated  their  own  purposes,  and 
■were  convicted  of  folly  by  their  results;  yet  their 
living  adherents  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  such 
failure,  and  accordingly  would  still  usurp  all  power 
in  tiiat  miserably  deceived  country,  if  they  could. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Papal  church  in  FVanrc 
pursued  a  course  of  relentless  cruelty  towards  the 
Protestants  of  that  country  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century;  but  it  is  less  known 
that  these  cruelties  were  continued  down  to  a  coni- 
pariitivcly  recent  period  of  the  last  century,  and  that 
nothing  tended  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  hu- 
mane though  ignorant  French,  on  the  side  of  such 
deceivers  as  Voltaire,  so  much  as  the  adroit  manner 
in  which  these  pretended  philosophers  brought  for- 
ward the  individual  instances  of  fanaticism  of  which 
Protestants  were  the  victims,  as  proofs  of  the  need 
there  was  of  a  new  system  of  things  altogether,  which 
Would  exclude  all  such  horrors,  and  introduce  what 
Papal  Christianity  had  obviously  failed  to  do,  the  uni- 
versal reign  of  moderation,  peace,  and  charity.  Re- 
jecting the  Go.spel  of  our  salvation  altogether,  partly 
because  of  the  association  established  in  their  minds 
between  it  and  the  fiercest  fanaticism,  partly  because 
of  the  purity  and  humility  which  they  no  less  asso- 
ciated with  the  Protestant  view  of  it,  they  introduced 
a  scheme  of  their  own  devising,  which,  in  its  results, 
was  mure  bloody  and  fanatical  than  what  they  sought 
to  supersede,  and  of  whose  horrors  the  world  perhaps 
has  not  yet  had  all  the  experience  it  may  endure. 

Among  such  instances  of  fanaticism  that  of  the 
Calas  fuinity  holds  a  conspicuous  rank.  It  is  a  very 
horrible  one,  and  yet  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  re- 
called, from  time  to  time,  as  a  warning,  alike  to  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned,  rich  and  poor,  priest  and 
people,  how  fearfully  we  are  all  subject  to  have  our 
reason  disturbed  and  our  humanity  extinguished  by 
religious  feelings,  unenlightened  and  purified  by 
sound  religious  views. 

John  Calas,  aged  sixty-eight,  in  1763  had  been 
known  as  a  merchant  at  Toulouse  for  forty  years,  and 
was  thought  a  good  father  by  all  who  knew  him. 
His  wife  was  an  Englishwoman.  Both  were  Pro- 
testants, as  were  all  their  children,  excepting  one  who 
had  abjured,  and  to  whom  his  father  gave  a  small 
pension.  This  proved  his  moderation,  which  was 
further  shown  by  his  having  had  a  Popish  servant  in 
his  family  for  thirty  years,  to  whose  care  he  had 
committed  all  his  children. 

One  of  his  sons,  called  Mark  Anthony,  had  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  He  had  a  naturally  restless, 
gloimiy,  and  violent  temper,  which  had  been  exasperated 
by  ill  success  as  a  merchant,  and  by  his  rejection 
from  the  bar,  where  he  could  not  be  admitted  with- 
out religious  certificates  which  he  could  not  obtain. 
Disappointments  seem  to  have  impaired  his  reason,  for 
he  now  thought  of  making  away  with  himself,  and 
with  that  view  began  to  read  books  on  suicide. 

Gambling  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  perilous 
occupations  by  which  he  sought  to  divert  the  melan- 


choly that  now  oppreaacd  him,  and  it  proved  his  ruin, 
for  the  occasion  of  his  losing  all  he  had  at  play  was 
that  of  his  resolving  to  commit  self-murder.  I.:n.u- 
isse,  tt  youth  of   nineteen,  son  of  a   criebratrd 

sellor  at  Toulouse,  and  remarkable  for  the  grii , 

f>f  his  manners,  had  arrived  that  evriiing  from  Bor- 
deaux, and  being  on  friendly  terms  with  Mark  An- 
thony and  thi-  rest  of  the  family,  was  to  sup  at  thnr 
house.  The  party  he  met  conamted  of  the  father  and 
mother,  M.  Anthony  the  elde»t,  and  Peter  the  second 
son  i  and  after  supper  the  rent  withdrew  into  a  par- 
lour, but  M.  Anthony  disappeared.  At  length  Lava- 
isse  rose  to  go  away,  and  Peter  Calas  and  he  went 
down  stairs  when,  to  their  horror,  they  found  M. 
Anthony  suspended  from  u  beam  at  the  entrance  from 
the  warenxnn.  He  had  taken  off  his  coat  which  lay 
folded  on  the  counter.  His  shirt  wa«  aa  usual,  hia 
hair  neatly  combed,  and  hi«  person  bore  no  marks  of 
violence. 

The  cries  of  the  parents  on  this  dreadful  discovery 
alarmed  the  neighbourhiMid.  Lavaisse  and  Peter 
Calas,  like  persons  beside  themselves,  ran  for  surgeons 
and  the  police.  Meanwhile  the  people  of  Toulouse 
met  around  the  house.  They  were  then  a  supersti- 
tious and  irascible  populace,  descended  from  the 
fanatics  who  figure  in  history  as  the  exterminatora  of 
the  Albigenses,  and  seeming  as  if  they  inherited  all 
their  ferocity.  Solemn  thanksgivings  were  offered  up 
at  Toulouse  for  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third  of 
France,  because  suspected  of  not  being  sufficiently 
zealous  in  crushing  the  Reformation;  and  there,  too, 
an  oath  was  taken  that  the  first  who  acknowledged 
his  legitimate  successor,  Henry  the  Fourth,  should 
have  his  throat  cut.  Even  down  to  1762  these  fero- 
cious sentiments  were  cherished  by  the  Papal  clergy, 
in  a  solemn  yearly  procession,  accompanied  with  public 
rejoicings,  held  in  connniemoration  of  the  massacre 
of  4000  Protestant  citizens,  two  hundred  years  before. 
Public  authority  had  attempted  in  vain  to  suppresa 
this  disgu«ting  commemoration,  but  as  the  inhabit- 
ants had  never  been  really  Christianised,  it  was  further 
endeared  to  them  as  a  continuation  of  the  Floral  gamei 
of  their  pagan  ancestors,  while  subject  to  the  Ro- 
mans, dashed  with  that  tinge  of  blood,  a  taste  for 
which  may  have  descended  from  the  timea  of  the 
Druids. 

What  might  not  in  such  circumstances  have  been 
anticipated  from  such  a  crowd  ?  A  cry  was  heard — 
was  repeated — and  soon  became  general,  that  John 
Culas  had  hanged  his  own  son !  Tu  this  it  was  added, 
next  day,  that  Anthony,  having  resolved  to  abjure 
Protestantism,  had  been  strangled  by  his  own  family 
and  his  friend  Lavaisse,  acting  under  the  influence  of 
religious  malice.  Men's  minds,  once  in  motion,  do 
not  easily  stop.  It  was  imagined  that  there  had  been 
a  meeting  of  the  Languedoc  Protestants  on  the  pre- 
ceding night ;  that  young  Lavaisse  had  been  voted 
executioner  for  the  whole  body — had  received  notice 
of  this  appointment  within  twenty-four  hours,  and 
had  posted  from  Bordeaux,  in  order  to  assi.st  old 
Calas  and  his  wife  iu  strangling  their  son  and  his  own 
friend. 

So  much  excited  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  Tou- 
louse by  these  insane  rumours,  that  he  put  the  whole 
of  the  surviving  Calases,  their  Roman  Catholic  ser- 
vant, and  Lavaisse,  in  irons.  The  clergy  published 
what  is  called  a  Monitoire,  equally  outraging  all  law 
and  justice;  and,  more  monstrous  still,  though  the 
deceased  had  died  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and 
by  his  own  hands,  his  body  was  buried  with  the 
utmost  pomp  in  St.  Stephen's  church,  in  spite  of  the 
protestations  of  the  parish  priest. 

The  corruption  of  the  best  things,  saith  an  old  pra- 
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verb,  makes  tliem  the  worst;  ani'.  this  ted  story  proves 
what  u  dreadl'ul  thing  even  rchgiim  is  when  men 
>:>sliioii  it  according  to  their  own  devices,  instead  of 
suhniittiDg  to  it  as  it  is  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture. 
There  wert-  at  that  time  in  Languedoc  lour  frnleriiities 
of  what  were  culled  Penitents — the  white,  the  blue, 
the  grey,  and  the  black.  Our  Lord's  command  is, 
that  when  we  fust  for  our  sins,  we  shotitd  not  appear 
to  men  to  do  so.  These  IVnit«-nts,  however,  seemed 
to  thnik  they  could  not  muke  their  devotion  too  public, 
or  omit  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  attracting  notice. 
That  they  were  ubunduntly  ambitious  appears  from 
their  wunting  the  commandant  of  Lani;nedoc,  the 
Duke  of  Fitzjames,  to  join  their  fraternity,  an  honour 
which  his  grace  declined.  The  white  penitents  had  a 
religious  service  performed  in  honour  of  M.  Anthony 
Calus,  which  might  have  served  for  a  martyr.  Above 
m  magnificent  catafalque  they  su^pciided  a  skeleton, 
representing  the  deceased,  and  made  to  move,  while 
holding  a  palm-brnnch  in  one  hand,  and  a  pen  in  the 
other;  the  pen  with  which,  a«  was  pretended,  he  was 
to  have  signed  his  abjuration,  but  whicli  did  actually 
sign  his  father's  sentence  of  death. 

The  people  now  universally  considered  him  a  saint. 
Some  prayed  to  hini;  others  prayed  on  his  tomb; 
others  besought  him  to  work  miracles  for  them; 
others  spoke  of  miracles  he  had  Blrea<ly  wrought.  A 
monk  took  several  teeth  from  his  body  that  he  might 
have  relics  that  would  last.  A  .superstitious  woman, 
who  was  somewhat  deaf,  asserted  tliut  she  had  heard 
the  church  bells.  An  apoplectic  priest  was  cured  on 
rnerely  taking  an  emetic.  Minutes  of  these  prodigies 
were  drawn  up.  A  youth  at  Toulouse  became  an 
idiot  in  cimsequencc  of  having  prayed  for  several 
uights  on  the  tomb  of  the  new  saint  without  obtaining 
the  tniracles  he  had  prayed  for. 

All  these  circumstances  foreboded  ill  to  the  poor 
prisoners.  Some  of  the  magistrates  belonged  to  the 
fraternity  of  white  penitents;  but  what  was  of  worse 
omen  still,  the  year  1 7C2  happened  to  be  the  centenary 
commemoration  of  the  slaughter  of  the  40(10  Protest- 
ants to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  preparations  for 
it  were  then  going  on,  and  greatly  added  of  course  to 
the  popular  excitement.  It  was  already  said  that  the 
scafTold,  on  which  the  Calases  were  to  be  broken  on 
the  wheel,  was  to  form  the  grandest  ornament  of  the 
festival,  and  that  Providence  itself  bad  provided  these 
as  victims  to  be  sacrificed  to  our  holy  religion !  So 
utterly  remote  from  the  religion  of  the  blessed  Jesus 
was  that  which  usurped  his  name  in  Toulouse:  so 
thoroughly  pagan,  in  the  very  worst  attributes  of 
paganism,  were  the  unfortunate  dupes  of  the  papal 
apostacy  in  that  city! 

Thirteen  judges  met  daily  to  try  the  accused. 
Proof  there  was  ntmc,  but  religious  delusion  supplied 
its  place.  Six  of  the  judges  long  persisted  in  voting 
that  John  Calas,  t(>gether  with  his  son  Peter,  and 
Lavaissc,  should  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  that  his 
wife  should  be  burnt  at  the  stake.  The  other  seven 
were  more  moderate,  and  desired  at  least  that  there 
should  be  a  thorough  investigation.  The  discussions 
were  long  and  reiterated.  One  of  the  judges  was 
convinced  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  and  that 
the  crime,  indeed,  was  impossible.  The  zeal  of  his 
humanity,  no  less  fervent  than  that  of  the  fanaticism 
of  his  opponents,  made  him  the  public  advocate  of 
the  Calases  among  the  families  in  Toulouse.  But 
another  judge  spoke  with  equal  keenness  against 
them,  and  the  two  made  so  much  noise  at  last  that 
both  resigned  their  places,  and  withdrew  to  the  coun- 
try. I.'niiappily,  however,  the  judge  who  favoured 
the  accused  persisted  in  his  resignation  from  motives 
of  false  delicacy,  while  the  other  returned;  and  this. 


together  with  one  of  the  six  who  were  disposed  to  acquit 
having  gone  over  to  the  side  of  severity,  led  at  length 
to  John  Calas  being  condemned  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel. 

Never  was  there  a  more  iniquitous  sentence.  John 
(3alaa  was  un  old  man  of  seventy -eight,  who  had  long 
been  alllicted  with  weak  and  swollen  logs.  Had  he 
strangled  his  son,  he  must  therefore  have  been  helped 
hy  his  wife,  his  son  Peter,  Lavaisse,  and  the  servant- 
maid.  But  as  the  deceased  was  a  man  of  eighf-and- 
twenty,  and  above  the  common  strength,  uU  of  them 
together  could  not  have  murdered  him  without  such 
a  struggle  as  must  have  alarmed  the  neighbours,  and 
left  proofs  of  it  in  bodily  wounds  and  torn  clothes. 
Altogether  the  crime  was  such  as  hariily  to  be  believed 
on  any  evidence,  but  of  evidence  there  was  absolutely 
none. 

The  judges,  we  arc  told,  voted  for  John  Calas's  con- 
demnation, under  the  persuasion  that  the  weak  old 
man,  while  writhing  under  the  blows  of  the  execu- 
tioner, would  confess  his  crime ;  but  they  were  con- 
founded when  they  heard  their  victim  with  his  dying 
breath,  on  the  wheel,  calling  upon  God  to  witness  his 
innocence  and  to  pardon  his  judges.  Conscience  com- 
pelled them  by  their  second  sentence  to  contradict 
their  first,  by  proposing  to  set  the  four  surviving  per- 
sons at  liberty.  But  it  being  remarked  that  by  this 
course  the  court  must  condemn  itself,  inasmuch  as 
tiie  accused  must  have  been  all  equally  innocent  or 
guilty,  they  resolved  to  banish  Peter,  the  son ; — a  sen- 
tence too  mild  if  he  were  guilty,  and  undeserved  if  he 
were  innocent.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  judges,  con- 
science-smitten at  the  father's  execution,  and  at  the 
touching  piety  of  his  dying  sentiments,  thought  to 
save  their  honour  by  letting  it  be  supposed  that  they 
forgave  his  son;  and  considering  the  banishment  of 
a  poor  helpless  young  man,  as  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence, they  no  doubt  thought  it  best  to  put  him  out 
of  the  way. 

Peter  was  threatened  while  in  prison  with  being 
broken  like  his  father  on  the  wheel,  unless  he  changed 
his  religion,  and  while  leaving  Toulouse  was  brought 
back  by  one  of  the  converting  ubbi's,  as  they  were 
called.  He  was  then  shut  up  in  a  Dominican  monas- 
tery, and  compelled  to  practise  all  the  outward  obser- 
vances of  popery.  His  sisters  were  taken  from  their 
mother  and  shut  up  in  a  convent.  Their  mother,  who 
had  passed  through  such  a  rapid  succession  of  calami- 
ties,— her  eldest  born  dead  by  his  own  hands,  her  aged 
husband  broken  on  the  wheel,  her  surviving  son  and 
daughters,  who  might  have  comforted  her,  torn  fnira 
her, — was  left  to  starve  and  die  of  a  broken  heart.  But 
some  persons  sought  her  out  in  the  retreat  to  which 
she  had  gone,  and  urged  her  to  demand  justice  from 
the  king  in  person.  Being  an  Englishwoman  by 
birth  she  recoiled  from  this,  deeming,  not  unnaturally, 
that,  bad  as  the  provinces  of  France  were,  the  metro- 
polis might  be  worse.  This  reluctance,  however,  wag 
overcome.  She  arrived  in  Paris  in  a  dying  state. 
The  state  of  society  there  was  such  as  to  secure  for 
her  much  unexpected  sympathy.  Tlie  mild  maxims 
and  practices  of  England,  and  other  Protestant  states, 
had  combined  with  several  other  causes  to  moke  the 
higher  circles  there,  including  the  Court  itself,  tolerant 
and  liberal;  and  already  that  fatal  school  of  infidelity, 
which  so  grievously  misled  the  French  at  a  later  period, 
was  rising  into  influence,  and  sought  as  we  huvc  re- 
marked to  establish  that  influence  by  inveighing 
against  the  cruel  policy  of  the  papacy,  and  the  fanati- 
cism of  its  followers.  The  case  attracted  immense 
notice  and  sympathy.  Fifteen  counsellors  at  the 
Paris  bar,  subscribed  a  judicial  statement  of  it,  and  it 
was  brought  in  due  form  before  the  king  In  council. 
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The  ploacliiig-i  w.tc  printed,  uml  tlic  profit!  were  to  he 
given  to  the  unfiirtuuato  widow,  hut  »<>  many  editionn 
were  pirutcil  tliat  no  bi'uefit  ucerued  tn  her  tVorit  tbut 
■ourc  I-.  Tlu-  iiijiiHtice  with  which  the  fuiiiily  had  iieeii 
treated  exeited  the  nynipiithy  even  of  fiireigu  countries, 
and  piihli'.'  opinion  in  I'urJH  wui  uh  much  in  tlirir  favour 
as  it  bad  been  againiit  them  at  Toulouse.  The  privy 
council  decided  that  the  widow  should  have  her  daugh- 
ters rc-stored  to  her,  and  ull  three  appeared  in  crape, 
and  dissolved  in  tears  before  their  judges.  To  a 
people  »o  fond  of  sentimental  tcenc.s  as  the  French, 
thin  result  must  have  been  extremely  interesting,  and 
we  doubt  not  that  something  more  subHtuntiul  was 
done  in  the  way  of  repairing  the  wrong  that  hud  been 
committed. 

So  much  for  the  famous  case  of  John  Cuius.  It  is 
very  ufTecling  in  it.self,  but  its  chief  historic  importance 
arises  from  ti>e  place  it  holds  in  a  series  of  events, 
which  led  for  a  time  to  the  utter  suppression  of  the 
I'apal  Churcli  in  France,  and  inflicted  a  blow  on 
that  body,  which  it  does  not  seem  ever  hkely  to 
recovir. 

In  general,  men  have  less  sympathy  for  the  sulTuring,  than 
their  cuiidiliiiii  ought  tu  innpiie.  ^Vo  meet  thciu  with  a  i>ad 
face,  and  aro  more  earnest  to  show  them  that  wo  are  atllicted 
ourselveH,  tliaii  to  seek  to  cheer  their  dejection.  Wo 
multiply  ko  many  questions  touching  their  health,  that  it 
would  suem  u«  if  wu  feared  to  allow  ihetn  to  forget  that  they 
were  sick. D. 
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His  plan  is  wise  who  examines,  with  a  judgment  free  from 
ambition,  the  amount  of  fortune  necessary  tocoiiipotence  in 
his  rase,  viewed  in  all  its  benrinj^s;  and  commences  the 
steady  pursuit  of  it.  Having  reached  that  measure,  if  his 
desires  impel  him  beyond  the  limit,  which,  in  a  more  reason- 
able hour  ho  prescribed  for  himself,  ho  henecforwanl  strives 
to  be  happy  by  saeiificuig  enjoyment.  Ho  barters  it  for  a 
Very  uncertain  moans  of  purchasing  even  pleasures.  In 
this  way  competency  becomes  useless  to  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  obtain  it.  Victims  of  the  common  folly,  and  still 
wishing  a  little  more,  they  lose,  in  the  effort  to  get  rich,  the 
time  which  they  mi^ht  have  spent  in  usefulness  to  others, 
and  in  healthy  enjoyment  to  themselves.  We  see  (irasping 
and  adroit  speculators  on  every  side;  and  but  rarely  men 
who  know  how  to  employ  the  resources  of  a  moderate  for- 
tune. It  ii  not  the  art  of  acquiring  beyond  competence, 
but  of  wisely  spending,  that  we  need  to  learn. D. 

THK    SPANISH    SHEPHERD 

Is  a  being  of  a  hardy  and  abstemious  race.  lie  is  usually 
placed  as  an  attendant  on  the  mayoral,  or  head  shepherd, 
at  an  early  age,  and  rises  according  to  merit.  He  goes  forth 
dressed  in  a  jacket  of  black  sheep-skin,  breeches  made  of 
the  same  material,  a  red  silken  sash  tied  round  his  waist, 
long  leather  gaiters,  a  slouched  hat,  a  statT  with  an  iron 
point  in  his  hand,  and  a  manta,  or  brown  blanket,  slung 
over  his  left  shoulder.  If  bis  fowling-piece,  or  his  dog, 
does  not  supply  him  with  a  meal,  his  fare  is  of  the  scantiest 
kind,  while  water  is  almost  his  only  beverage.  A  few  heads 
of  garlic,  a,  little  tobacco,  an  extra  shirt,  and  a  supply  of 
ammunition  are  the  only  contents  of  his  wallet. 

Debarred  from  all  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  during 
eight  months  in  the  yearex|)Osed  to  the  rigours  of  heat  and 
colli — ill  fed,  and  often  worse  clad,  the  desert  usually  ser\-es 
him  as  a  lodging-place,  the  rock  as  his  pillow,  and  his  dog  as 
a  companion.  The  extent  of  territory  which  he  traverses 
in  the  course  of  a  season  it  would  be  diflicult  to  calculate. 
Chance  commonly  guides  his  stops,  although  his  track  lies 
across  the  most  secluded,  and  ofXen  the  most  rucKod,  parts  of 
the  country.  Want  alone  drives  him  to  the  busy  habitations 
of  man,  and  yet  the  earnings  of  the  head  shepherd,  or 
mayoral,  do  not  amount  to  20/.  )ier  annum,  and  those  of  his 
underlings  to  no  more  than  a  fourth  of  that  sum.  This 
race  of  men,  and  smu);glers,  formed  the  l)cst  guerilla 
soldiers,  during  the  French  invasion.  Often  they  traversed 
the  enemy's  camp,  undiscovered,  as  spies, 

EvKN  in  our  periods  of  happiness,  if  we  pause  for  the  re- 
flection of  a  moment,  wc  find  the  need  of  immortality. 
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Tiis  txlulu,  {AiitiUin  mtluuifM.) 

No  country  perhaps  is  more  richly  stocked  with 
animals  belonging  to  one  particular  tribe  than  Soiithera 
Africa  is  with  those  of  the  Antelope  kind.  Wher- 
ever the  traveller  passes,  or  near  the  rugged  moun- 
tains of  that  region,  he  is  almost  .vurc  to  meet  with 
some  species  or  other  of  antelope.  We  have  recently 
given  a  description  of  one  of  these  species,  viz,  the 
Spring-bok,  and  shuU  now  notice  a  few  others,  such  as 
the  Pullah,  the  Stecn-bok,  the  Grys-bok,  the  RIcss-bok, 
and  the  Rhee-bok.  As  our  space  is  limited,  and  as 
there  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  these 
species,  we  shall  in  the  present  paper  notice  the  five 
which  we  have  here  named. 

The  Pallah  is,  when  full  grown,  rather  more  than 
four  feet  and  a  half  in  length  from  the  nose  to  the 
origin  of  the  tail ;  three  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  and 
a  little  greater  at  the  croup.  The  horns  have  a  sort 
of  irregular  lyre-form,  bending  first  forwards  and 
outwards,  then  with  a  large  circular  sweep  inwards, 
and  finally  pointing  forward  again :  their  entire 
length  is  about  twenty  inches ;  and,  although 
only  three  inches  apart  at  their  points,  are  nearly  one 
foot  asunder  in  the  middle  :  each  born  is  surrounded 
for  two  thirds  of  its  length  with  irregular  rings,  often 
splitting  into  two  halves:  they  are  strong,  black, 
striated,  and  irregularly  annulated,  except  near  the 
points,  which  are  smooth.  The  bend,  back,  flanks,  and 
outer  surface  of  the  legs  and  tail  are  of  a  yellowish 
red  cidour  ;  whereas  the  lips,  eyebrows,  interior  of 
the  ears,  breast,  belly,  and  inside  of  the  legs,  are 
white.  Along  the  middle  of  the  back  extends  a  deep 
shining  black  band  or  stripe,  which  divides  on  the 
croup,  and  passes  down  along  each  hip  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  separating  the  rufous  col>nr  of  the 
back  fr<mi  the  white  of  the  other  parts.  T\\c  outside 
of  the  knee  and  heel  are  covered  with  brilliant  black 
spots,  which  are  in  strong  contrast  with  the  general 
rust  colour  of  the  extremities,  and  from  which  the 
animal  obtains  its  specific  name  of  melampus.  The 
tail,  which  is  about  eight  inches  long,  is  white,  and 
without  any  terminal  tuft.     The  ears  are  very  long. 
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frrqaratly  as  mnch  M  seven  inches,  and  are  covered 
on  the  outside  with  short  red  hair,  bordered  and 
tipped  with  black. 

ilie  Pallah  is  found  in  Caffraria  and  the  country  of 
the  Bushuanas.  They  reside  ou  the  open  plains  in 
families  of  six  or  eight  individuals,  and  are  extremely 
numerous  on  the  elevated  plains  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Latakoo,  and  constitute  a  favourite  object  of  the 
chase  with  the  natives,  as  the  flesh,  though  deficient 
in  fat,  is  well  tasted  and  wholesome.  It  is  culled 
Pallab.  or,  Paala  by  the  Bushuanas,  and  Roodc-bok 
(Red  buck)  by  the  mixed  Hottentots  who  have 
travelled  into  the  district  which  it  inhabits.  It  is 
described  by  Mr.  Burchell  as  being  somewhat  similar 
U)  the  Spring-bok  in  form  and  col(iur,but  considerably 
larger  in  size  ;  it  is  also  without  that  i>eculiar  dupli- 
cation of  the  skin  of  the  back,  which  wc  described  in 
our  recent  article  on  the  Spring-buk.  The  Pallah 
differs  from  the  Spring-bok  in  the  horns  more  perhaps 
than  in  in  any  other  respect,  they  being  of  different 
form,  and  spreading  farther  apart,  of  more  than  twice 
the  length,  and  being  wholly  wanting  in  the  females. 

The  Stekn-bok  is  an  exceedingly  graceful  and 
elegant  species  of  this  tribe,  but  rather  smaller  in  size 
than  most  other  species.  The  body  is  compact  and 
Well  made,  and  the  head  small  and  pointed.  The 
colour  is  reddish  fawn  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body;  but  •  peculiar  effect  is  produced  by  the  tips 
of  the  hairs  being  tinged  with  a  light  dun  or  silvery 
brown  hue:  the  nose  and  legs  are  dark  brown,  while 
the  breast  and  the  belly  are  white.  The  females  have 
no  horns,  but  the  horns  of  the  males  are  small  and 
round,  furnished  at  the  roots  with  a  few  faint  wrin- 
kles, but  smooth  and  polished  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  their  length.  The  Steen-boks  reside  in  pairs 
on  the  plains  and  mountain  valleys,  but  seldom 
mount  to  the  elevated  rocky  districts  :  this  preference 
seems  to  arise  in  some  degree  from  their  desire  of 
obtaining  cover  under  the  clumps  of  stunted  bushes 
and  underwood  with  which  the  dry  open  plains  arc 
often  covered.  The  Steen-bok  is  very  shy  and  timid, 
and  runs  and  leaps  with  extraordinary  agility:  when 
it  has  power  to  escape  from  its  pursuers,  it  will  often, 
although  not  much  more  than  three  feet  long,  leap 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  at  one  bound ;  but  when 
closely  pressed,  and  without  any  means  of  escape,  it 
will  hide  its  head  in  any  convenient  hole  or  recess, 
and  there  patiently  await  its  fate. 

The  Grys-bok  is  another  species,  closely  allied 
to  the  Steen-bok,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  long, 
and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  hair  of  the 
body  is  universally  long,  particularly  on  the  hind 
quarters,  but  very  short  on  the  head  and  extremities. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  deep  crimson 
red  colour,  regularly  intermixed  with  long  coarse 
white  hairs:  this  gives  to  the  animal  a  hoary  appear- 
ance, from  whence  it  derived  the  name  of  Grys-bok, 
(grey  buck.)  It  lives  in  pairs  upon  the  plains,  never 
unites  into  troops  or  flocks,  and  conceals  itself  from 
pursuers  in  any  place  which  can  afford  shelter. 
Lieutenant  Moodie,  in  his  lUld  Sports  of  South 
Africa,  has  given  a  graphic  description  of  a  hunt 
after  one  of  these  beautiful  but  timid  little  animals. 
It  would  return  again  and  again  on  the  same  track, 
then  turn  sharply  round  a  corner  of  the  bushes,  and 
dart  aside  into  some  narrow  foot  path,  where  it 
Would  stand  still  for  a  time  to  listen  for  the  dogs. 
When  it  found  that  its  retreat  was  discovered,  the 
little  animal  would  start  off,  and  as  a  last  resource 
would  sometimes  make  a  desperate  spring  into  the 
niddlc  of  a  thick  clump  of  bushes,  and  completely 
baffle  its  pursuers.  Lieutenant  Moodie  remarks  that 
the  plaintive  •'fie*  if  Hie  poor  Grys-bok  when  it  was 


caught  by  the  dogs  so  nearly  resembled  those  of  a 
child,  and  the  animal  seemed  so  keenly  alive  to  its 
ha|)lc-ss  siiuation,  that  this  circumstance  diminished 
the  jileasure  of  the  chase.  The  eyes  of  the  gazelle  or 
antelope  are  often  spoken  of  in  oriental  poetry,  for 
their  great  beauty;  but  to  none  of  the  various  species 
does  the  remark  seem  to  apply  better  than  to  the 
Grys-bok,  whose  eyes  are  said  to  have  an  almost 
indescribable  expression  of  infantine  simplicity,  inno- 
cence, and  helplessness. 

The  Ulkss-bok  is  one  of  the  largest  animals  of  the 
Antelope  tribe  inhabiting  South  Afrira,  being  five 
feet  and  a  half  in  leni;th,  and  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  height,  dimensions  exceeding  those  of  the 
European  stag.  The  colours  of  the  head  and  body  are 
so  singularly  disposed,  as  to  appear  as  if  the  fur  had 
been  artificially  paintad  with  different  shades,  laid  on 
in  separate  masses.  The  head  and  neck  are  of  a 
brilliant  brown,  excepting  a  narrow  stripe  of  pure 
white  which  descends  from  the  central  point  between 
the  roots  of  the  horns  to  the  orbits,  and,  expanding, 
covers  the  whole  face  and  nose  down  to  the  muzzle. 
The  back  is  of  a  brownish-bay  colour,  thickly  over- 
laid with  dull  purplish  white;  a  band  of  a  purplish 
brown  tint  passes  down  the  flniiks.  The  breast, 
belly,  and  in  general  those  parts  of  the  body  which 
arc  least  seen  are,  in  this  as  well  as  in  must  other 
species  of  the  African  Antelope,  of  the  purest  white, 
and  a  small  crescent  of  this  colour  passes  over  the 
back  of  the  croup.  The  horns  are  sixteen  inches 
long,  rather  thick,  elegantly  formed,  the  same  in  both 
sexes,  those  of  the  males  being  rather  larger  and 
heavier  than  those  of  the  females :  they  are  annulated 
with  about  a  dozen  prominent  rings,  which  reach 
nearly  to  the  points;  and  the  summits  of  the  two 
horns  are  about  six  inches  asunder.  The  ears  ore 
about  seven  inches  long,  erect,  pointed,  and  cylin- 
drical; they  are  of  a  reddish  fawn  colour  without  and 
white  within.  The  tail  is  long  and  switched,  almost 
free  from  hair  near  the  root,  but  having  a  terminal 
tuft  of  very  long  black  hair:  the  trunk  of  the  tail 
is  about  seven  inches  in  length,  and  the  hairs  forming 
the  tuft  about  four  inches.  When  the  Ktiropeans 
first  settled  in  South  Africa,  Bless-boks  were  seen 
in  enormous  troops,  almost  equalling  in  extent  thfote 
of  the  Spring- boks;  but  they  have  long  since  ceased 
to  be  met  with  in  such  large  numbers. 

There  are  at  least  a  dozen  species  of  Antelope  in- 
habiting South  Africa;  but  we  can  only  notice  one 
more  in  the  present  paper.  The  Riike-bok  is  about 
five  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height. 
The  head  is  long  and  tapering,  and  about  six  inches 
long  from  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  horns.  The 
hair  partakes  of  the  quality  of  wool,  and  is  of  an  ash 
colour  on  the  neck,  shoulders,  sides,  croup,  &c., 
whereas  the  under  parts  arc  of  a  white  or  light  gray 
tint  :  while  the  animal  is  young,  this  woolly  hair  ia 
beautifully  curled  into  distinct  locks,  and  its  coloar 
is  much  clearer  than  in  after  years.  The  horns  are 
very  long,  strait,  slender,  and  parallel,  and  by  bring 
smooth  and  attenuated  towards  the  points,  serve  the 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen  in  place  of  needles  and 
bodkins.  As  the  body  and  legs  of  the  Rliee-bok  are 
long  and  slender,  its  pace  is  very  swift,  ruuning  with 
great  velocity,  keeping  close  to  the  gniund,  and 
moving  with  long,  rapid,  and  uniform  strides.  They 
live  in  small  famiUes  of  five  or  six  individuals,  con- 
sisting of  an  adult  male  and  three  or  four  females 
with  their  young.  Their  usual  residence  is  on  the 
sides  of  moderate  hills,  among  stunted  trees  and 
underwood,  or  in  the  rocky  glens  and  mountain- 
passes,  so  as  to  be  near  the  little  pool*  of  water  which 
remain  after  the  ucriodical  rains. 
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THF.    INrLUINCBa   Or   CHRiaTIANITY. 

Thr   palaocii   ond  theatrei  «reete<l  by  humnn  knowleilge 

hii¥t!  I)oi->inio  no  vn>it  nnft  porjrpon*,  thni  wr  itimir  (l«y»  may 

perlittiis  huvo  .lualiiae 

cimti'iiU'iJIy  li. 

p«o|)lu    the    liuu»v  ul'  Uuil.      Whilu  llic 

cuiuiiiually   cxpanilinj{   boforo   the   nrh  ", 

men   h«ve  bten  npt  to   '  •'    '   it    Im.i   ouiut'umi   *i'><l, 

bocauHi)  It  lia'l  oiitKrowii  -ption   of  Ilim.     WliPti 

tht^y  liuve  (li«co«eri'(l  »oiii.-  >!■  •-  iMo.inceof  H^-  ........r...  ;,s 

tbero   wa»   no    plur<^  nmiked  out   lor  it   in  i  m 

•y»lt<m  n(  l\\nm»,  llii'y  liuvo  iIioukIiI  it  inu»tlj-.    ^  uio 

unknown  (i<><l :  wliereupon  houki  huvu  aiiticlputvd  in  reck- 
le!»»  iniliBVruiicc,  oiburs  in  I'aiililess  ditmny,  th;it  this  un- 
known God  must  delhrone  the  Ood  they  had  hitherto 
irumhippud.  In  wandvnng  and  wondering  over  the  immrn 
lity  uf  the  circuml'crence,  wo  have  ohen  forKottun  that  it 
mutt  have  a  centre:  and  the  Creation  ha*  •till  conrealuit 
the  Cruatur,  all  thu  more  becauto  roan  dceinod  that  hu  naw 
an  iniaiiu  uf  bimiieir  in  it,  the  work  of  hi«  own  hiinda,  the 
rcllvxion  of  liiH  own  mind,  and  did  not  rccollvct  of  what 
mind  hill  wan  the  imaKo,  did  nut  perreivo  how  this  vt-iy 
ipectacle,  which  lo  dazzled  and  delighted  him,  lK>rc  tcsli- 
rnonv  to  ilsbeiii);  so.  Yet  it  in  most  certain,  that  the  im- 
meaMirablo  nupcriority  of  mo<lern  Knropo  in  uricnrc,  as 
well  n»  in  otiier  respects,  to  the  re»t  of  the  wnrUI  iit  (iwiii); 
wholly  to  thu  intluenco  of  Chriktianity.  Indeed  physical  »ci- 
eoce.  as  bus  been  justly  rutuarked,  hon  been  almost  conGned 
to,  Chrislendoin.  Kor  this  there  are  many  reasons.  Chris- 
tianity has  (;iven  man  on  assurance  of  the  unity  ami  intelli- 
gent purpose  pervadinj;  all  the  operations  of  Nature,  an 
assurance  which  accompanies  him  uh  an  unseen  friend  ntiil 
guide  in  all  his  speculations.  It  delivers  him  from  the  bond- 
aj;e  of  Nature,  from  the  thraldom  liutli  of  the  senses  and  of 
tht)  fancy,  and  has  thus  elevated  liiiu  above  materialism, 
into  winch  he  woubl  soon  fall  headloii^!;,  were  hu  to  lose  its 
sustainini;  power.  It  enables  him  likewise  to  feel  somethinj; 
like  a  fraternal  sympathy  and  eommuiiion  with  Nature,  a 
reverence  for  the  work  of  the  all-wise  and  boiievolont  Author 
of  his  own  beini;,  a  reverence  e(|ually  removed  from  volup- 
tuous idolatry  ond  from  superstitious  fear.  \Vu  know  that 
all  the  K'l^s  of  'ho  natural  world  are  the  gifts  of  GihI.  that 
the  beauty  of  the  natural  world  is  the  visible  expression  of 
His  wisdom  and  goodness,  that  the  laws  of  the  natural 
world  arc  His  laws,  and,  as  proceeding  from  Him,  universal 
and  unchangeable,  until  He  shall  will  to  change  them.  Wq 
hove  a  feeling  tootbottlie  natural  world  is  in  some  measure 
n  sharer  in  our  Fall,  and  that  it  is  waiting  for  the  time  when, 
along  with  its  lord,  it  shall  bo  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
corruption.  To  thu  intlueiice.  often  perhaps  the  latent  inHu- 
eiice,  of  these  thoughts  ond  feelings,  do  we  owe  that  deeper 
and  more  spiritual  love  of  Nature,  which  distinguishes 
Christian  poetry  and  art.  In  science  likewise  it  is  the 
truth  that  has  made  us  free;  and  the  beneflts  of  this  freutlom 
have  been  extended  in  some  measure  even  to  such  as  havo 
rejected  the  truth  whereby  it  had  boon  obtained.  For,  like 
all  God's  gifts,  this  loo  has  not  olwoys  been  rightly  used  and 
duly  Acknowledged.  Tliough  Christian  wisdom  is  the  great 
parent  of  natural  science,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all 
men  of  science  tnust  have  tieen  Christians.  Hero  again 
the  weakness  of  man's  Faith,  his  pronencss  to  idolatry  has 
shewn  itself.  He  has  evermore  given  up  his  heart  and 
soul  lo  that  to  which  ho  had  devoted  his  mind.  Ho 
ho.s  fallen  down  and  worshipped  the  laws,  which  ho  himself 
had  found  out.  Yet,  as  it  is  ibroiigb  the  operation  of  Chris- 
tiaiiicy  that  even  they  who  may  reject  it  have  been  enalileil 
to  attain  to  whatever  eminence  they  may  have  reached  in 
icieiice:  so  is  it  the  unseen,  untvlt  iiilluence  of  Christianitv, 
that  preserves  them  from  gross  materialism.  Indeed  mani- 
fold symptoms  havo  shown  themselves  during  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  in  the  more  intelligent  nations  of  Europe,  be- 
tokening how  easily  and  inevitably,  if  we  were  to  abandon 
our  Faith  in  Christ,  all  that  is  good  and  wholesome  and  pre- 
cious in  the  present  condition  of  society  would  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  desolating  licentiousness  of  a  pantheistic  atheism. 

Retrrat  and  competence  everywhere  supply  a  wise  man  a 
deijree  of  independence.  Another  kind  of  liberty  is  the 
portion  of  but  a  low  in  our  own  country. — the  liberty  of 
disposing  of  our  whole  time  at  our  choice.  To  those  who 
Uiiilersland  not  the  value  of  lime,  this  liberty  bequeaths  a 
heavy  bondage,  but  to  those  who  have  learned  the  secret  of 
happiness  it  is  of  inestimable  value.  Being  neither  the 
riove  of  business,  fashion,  opinion,  or  routine,  it  is  in  bis 
power  at  awaking  to  say,  "This  day  is  all  my  own." 


LUMINOUS  INSECTS.     I. 

Tall  m,  O  Oui<l«l  by  nrlm  atiaad*  B*lurat  Uw>, 

Tint  w)i)|ie«l  flowrr  tij '  ■  ' '  ■ 

.Surli  junii  brichtnrvi'  ma 

1*  till* ctnli-ui«*ci  Uf"  It 

The  property  poaaetactl  by  certain  aniinaU  of  emit- 
ting light  in  lu  ciiriuua  aud  intercaiiug  tliitt  it  ha* 
attractcil  the  atteutioii  of  iiaturuliKt*  m  all  U|(es.  Il 
vras  particularly  uuticcd  by  Aristotle  and  I'liiiyi  and 
the  publication!  uf  the  different  Ivantcii  societic*  of 
Europe  contain  nuineroua  ineraoira  on  the  aulijcct. 
Notwithfitanding  the  degree  of  regard  tbtu  bestowed 
uptin  the  history  of  lum  iiou*  animaU,  our  knuwlvdf(e 
atiU  reinaiitK  wry  imperfect.  We  aoiiictinica  find 
the  power  of  producing  light  attributed  to  creatures 
which  do  not  poaseKii  it,  or  wc  meet  with  iinperlect 
and  inaccurate  descriptiotii  of  ibofcc  which  enjoy  it 
in  an  eminent  degree,  while  the  expl-'uiiitioiis  which 
have  been  given  of  the  nature  of  auimal  It^bt  are 
contradictory  and  unaatisfactory. 

The  property  of  emitting  light  hat  been  erroneously 
reported  to  belong  to  severiU  fiahei,  more  especially 
the  inackervl,  thu  moonfish,  the  dorado,  mullet,  aprut, 
&c.,  but  it  doefi  not  appear  that  any  of  thetc,  or 
of  the  class  of  iiihes  in  general  are  in  possession  of 
such  a  faculty,  and  the  instances  which  have  been 
observed  of  the  bodies  of  doradocs,  &c.,  bring  covered 
with  luminous  points  durinf;  their  inigratioiia  have 
been  satisfactorily  explained,  on  examination,  as 
arisinfr  from  a  vast  number  of  spherical  particles  or 
incdu>>a:  adhering  to  the  bodies  of  these  fishes.  Many 
fishes  however  when  dead,  and  the  flesh  in  a  piitrrs. 
cent  state,  emit  light;  but  this  is  not  a  case  in  ; 
as  our  object  is  tu  inquire  into  the  nature  of  i  4 
luminous  animals. 

The  extraordinary  appearances  produced  by  minute 
luminous  animals  at  sea  have  been  already  described,* 
we  have  now  to  speak  of  the  flies,  worms,  &c.,  which 
are  likewise  luminous. 

The  property  alluded  to  is  only  met  with  in  animals 
nf  the  four  last  classes  uf  naturalists,  i.  e.,  molltisca, 
insects,  worms,  and  7.(M>phytes.  The  first  and  third 
of  these  classes  contains  each  but  a  single  luminous 
species  :  among  mollusca  the  species  called  Fholui 
daclylusj  among  worms,  NtreU  noctiluca.  The  ntimbor 
of  insect!  which  yield  light  is  very  con 
there  are  eight  genera  containing  species  ot  - 
cription.  Amtmg  xoophytes  we  find  three  genera 
containing  species  which  afford  light 

Numerous  theories  have  been  started  from  time  to 
time  which  profess  more  or*  less  to  account  for  this 
remarkable  property  of  some  of  the  insect  race.  In 
one  theory  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  is 
obscurely  hinted  at  as  the  cause;  in  another,  the 
respiration ;  and  in  a  third,  the  circulation  is 
supposed  to  iiifiueiice  the  phenomenon.  Other 
naturullitts  speak  of  a  substance  resembling  ; 
phorus,  which  is  secreted  by  peculiar  organs  111  ' 
insects,  and  by  means  of  which  the  light  is  emiluil. 
Treviranus,  however,  who  has  bestowed  an  anatoinic;il 
examiiiati<in  on  the  Elater  nocliluciu,  as  also  on  the 
Lampt/ri,  assures  us  that  there  is  no  organ  to  be  found 
in  these  insects  capable  of  secreting  the  luminous 
substance,  not  even  at  the  luminous  points  of  theife 
animal.-),  and  that  the  faculty  proceeds  from  the  fatty 
or  albuminous  substance  of  the  insects.  There  is 
probably  no  case  in  which  pure  albumen  can  become 
luminous  ;  we  must  therefore  conclude  that  some 
other  substance  is  incorporated  with  it.  and  that  this 
substance,  either  alone  or  iiicorporateii  '  '     nnen, 

is  the  cause  of  the  light  produced.      1'  s  is  a 

familiar  example  of  a  light-producijix  body,  and  as  it 
See  !i«(u-Jav  tiagaiine.  Vol.  XIV..  p.  IW.  171. 
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exists  Ronicwliat  abundantly  In  animal  bodii-s.  wo  may 
not  greatly  err  in  ascriliinjf  the  Inmiiuiusness  of 
insects  to  the  phosphorus  intt-rinixod  with  fatty  or 
albuminou*  mutti-r.  Phosphorus  is  not  of  it-'ctf 
luminous,  but  it  becomes  so  by  contact  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  Now  the  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made  on  these  insects,  under 
•  variety  of  circumstances  agree  tolerably  well  with 
the  common  properties  <if  phosphorus,  supposmg 
that  to  be  the  light-producing  source  in  the  insect. 
The  insect  is  luminous  not  merely  at  ita  bright  spots, 
but  throughout  its  interior,  wherever  the  luminous 
phosphoric  combination  is  formed:  the  light  dis- 
appears ill  irrespirable  gases;  it  increases  by  warmth, 
but  is  destroyed  by  cold ;  by  immersion  in  oil, 
alcohol,  acids,  saturated  solutions  of  salts  and  alkalis, 
as  also  in  vacuo.  The  light  of  phosphorus  is  subject 
to  similar  changes  when  similarly  treated. 

If  therefore  phosphorus  exists  in  the  luminous 
insects,  in  combination  with  u  fatty  or  ulbiiminouii  sub- 
stance, we  must  attribute  the  luminousncss  to  respira- 
tion, by  which  process  oxygen  is  deposited  in  the 
cor(>orea1  substance,  and  each  inspiration  causes  the 
animal  to  shine.  Now,  as  Burmeister  observes,  as  res- 
piration is  always  strongest  during  flight,  it  follows  that 
the  emission  of  light  will  also  then  be  most  |)owcrf>il. 
In  opposition  to  this  the  wingless  state  of  the  female 
glow-worm  might  be  urged;  but  her  short  and  thick 
body  must  contain  more  of  the  phosphoric  fatty  sub- 
stance, and  niu-t  therefore  emit  a  stronger  light  than 
that  of  the  male,  whose  body  is  more  slender.  Next 
to  respiration,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  seems  to 
have  great  influence  upon  the  light,  for  we  know  that 
the  substance  emits  light  only  when  moist;  and  the 
blood,  flowing  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity  or  in  contact 
with  the  fatty  substance,  may  supply  the  moisture 
which  promotes  the  luminousness.  Cams  has  also 
observed  that  upon  each  pulsation,  and  consequently 
upim  each  fresh  wave  of  blood,  the  light  shines 
brighter.  He  observes  also  that  the  brighter  shining 
of  the  female  may  be  due  to  the  dark,  damp  places 
which  she  inhabits.  Thirdly:  the  nervous  system 
may  exercise  a  certain  influence  on  the  production  of 
the  light,  for  as  it  is  the  chief  agent  of  all  the  volun- 
tary motiims  of  the  body,  it  will  also  of  necessity 
exercise  some  influence  upon  the  voluntary  suppres- 
sion of  the  light,  if  the  insect  suspends  this  influence  by 
checking  respiraticm  in  the  same  way  that  it  causes 
the  nerve  to  act  upon  the  muscle  iu  producing 
muscular  motion.  That  it  possesses  this  faculty  of 
checking  respiration  is  admitted  by  naturalists  ; 
but  that  this  cannot  be  long  protracted  is  evident 
from  the  very  nature  and  purposes  of  respiration  ; 
and  thus  by  both  causes  the  momentary  cessation 
»f  light  which  is  frequently  observed  may  be  produced. 
Upon  respiring  again  the  insect  would  necessarily 
become  again  luminous. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  among  luminous 
insects  are  found  in  the  genus  Fulgora,  though  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  effulgent  property  which  the 
generic  name  seems  to  imply  is  possessed  by  all  the 
species.  They  are  all  furnished  alike  with  a  remark- 
able trunk  or  proboscis  on  the  fore  part  of  the  head, 
but  in  some  of  the  species  it  is  extremely  small.  The 
light  in  this  genus  has  been  observed  to  issue  from 
the  trunk  in  question,  and  thus  the  large  and  brilliant 
species  inhabiting  China  and  several  other  eastern 
countries,  as  well  as  tliat  which  illumines  the  savan- 
nahs of  .South  America,  has  acquired  the  general  name 
of  Lantrrn-fly ,  or  Lantern-carrier.  The  proboscis  in 
Ihi-Hc  insects  is  described  as  being  hollow  or  empty, 
and  what  seems  still  more  extraordinary,  it  has  a  free 
cotnmunicatioD  with  the  external  air  by  means  of  a 


chink,  or  narrow  aperture,  placed  on  each  side,  at  the 
root  of  the  proboscis.  This  projection  is  covered  in- 
ti'rniilly  by  a  meiiibrauc,  between  which  and  tlu- 
horny  part  or  shell,  there  apjwars  to  be  interposed  a 
pale  reddish  coloured  soft  substance,  that  is  arranged 
in  the  species  candelaria  in  broad  lines  or  stripes,  but 
this  substance  is  so  extremely  thin  that  its  structure 
cannot  be  distinctly  ascertained. 

The  beautiful  insect  of  which  a  representation  is 
given  at  the  end  of  this  article  is  the  Fulgora  cande- 
laria, or  Chinese  Lantern-Fly.  Its  long  cylindrical 
proboscis  is  slightly  arched  in  an  upward  direction : 
the  reticulated  elytra,  or  wing-cases,  are  of  a  grcenisb 
tint,  variously  spotted  or  marked  :  the  wings  arc  of  a 
beautiful  orange-yellow,  with  black  extremities. 

This  insect  is  an  inhabitant  not  only  of  China  but 
of  several  other  countries  of  the  East,  and  may  be 
seen  in  va.st  numbers  flitting  among  the  dark  recessea 
of  the  Banyan-tree,  or  dancing  around  the  branches 
of  the  spreading  tamarind,  producing  a  brilliant  and 
beautiful  effect. 

The  South  American  species,  (Fulgora  lanternaria,) 
is  an  equally  remarkable  insect,  carrying  its  light  in 
a  proboscis  similar  to  that  of  the  candelaria.  It  is 
also  met  with  in  Surinam,  and  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  its  brilliancy  by  the  account  given  of  it  by 
Madame  Merian  in  her  Metamorphosis  of  Insects: — 

<Jiicc  (says  this  authoress)  when  the  Indians  brought  roc 
a  number  oi'  these  lantern-earners,  1  put  them  in  a  wooden 
box,  without  being  aware  of  their  shiniiii?  at  night;  but  one 
night  being  awakened  by  an  unusual  noise,  and  inufch 
friirlitenud,  I  jumped  out  of  bed  ami  ordered  a  light,  not 
knowing  whence  this  noise  proceeded.  Wc  soon  found 
that  it  oriRinaled  in  the  box;  wo  ope:ied  it, and  became  still 
more  alarmed,  for  u  llamo  issued  from  it,  which  received 
additional  lustre  as  one  insect  after  another  Hew  out. 

This  account  of  Muduine  Merian,  when  first  pub- 
lished, appeared  too  marvellous  to  be  generally 
believed,  and  notwithstanding  similar  relations  bad 
been  received  of  the  lantern-fly  of  Peru,  as  seen  by 
Dr.  Grew,  very  little  credit  was  given  to  her  account, 
until  it  became  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  missionaries  and  other  travellers. 

It  is  strange  that  the  veracity  of  travellers  shoald 
have  been   so  long  doubted  respecting  insects  of  this 
kind,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  property  ascribed  to 
these  little  creatures    more  wonderful   in  its  nature 
than  that  which  is  possessed  by  our  own  familiar  ex- 
ample of  a  luminous  insect,  the  common  glow-worm*. 
On  every  hedge 
The  glow-worm  lights  her  gem,  and  through  tho  4ark 
A  moving  mdioiicc  tirinklus. 

*  Sec  Saturday  .Ifof  mini-,  Vol.  IV    p.  2i0,  and  Vol.  XII.  p.  210. 
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No.  VI. 
ITHACA  AND  SANTA  MAURA. 

Ithaca,  called  Thiaka  by  some,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Ithaca  of  Homer,  the  birth-place  and  patrimimial  king- 
dom of  Ulysses.  It  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  about 
eighteen  miles  long,  and  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  five  miles.  It  is  distant  from  the 
mainland  of  Greece  about  fifteen  miles  at  the  nearest 
point.  It  has  been  described,  from  its  peculiar  form,  as 
consisting  of  two  large  masses  of  mountain,  united  by 
a  third  smaller  mass :  indeed  the  whole  island  is  a  mass 
of  mountains,  running  nearly  east  and  west,  of  which 
Mount  Stephanos  and  Mount  Ncritos  are  the  two 
highest  points. 

Neither  rivers,  lakes,  marshes,  nor  any  collection 
of  water,  (accidental  deposits  for  rain  excepted,)  are 
to  be  found  in  the  island.  The  wells  are  partly  sup- 
plied from  springs,  and  partly  from  rain  :  some  of 
the  springs  are  very  copious,  and  one  on  the  coast  is 
celebrated  in  the  pages  of  antiquity  as  the  fountain  of 
Arethusa.  The  climate  is  mild;  and  a  refreshing 
westerly  breeze  generally  sets  in  about  midday.  The 
soil  of  the  island  is  principally  patches  interspersed  I 
among  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  the  confined 
valleys  between  the  mountains.  The  agriculture  is  | 
very  primitive,  and  indeed  the  nature  of  the  soil  does 
not  seem  to  require  or  admit  of  more  than  scratching 
by  a  rude  island  plough,  before  throwing  in  the  seed, 
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or  else  turning  it  up  with  a  hoe:  this  last  in^trunient 
is  most  commonly  used  for  clearing  the  roots  of  the 
vines,  for  the  purpose  of  weeding,  or  applying  manure 
and  water.  The  seed-time  is  about  November,  and 
the  grain  is  all  gathered  in  by  the  end  of  June.  The 
produce  raised  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  islands: 
the  oil,  wine,  and  currants,  arc  more  than  suHlcient 
for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants;  they  therefore  ex- 
port; but  there  is  not  suflicient  of  any  other  kind  of 
food.  Among  the  products  of  the  island,  wu  may 
mention  the  ouk,  which  produces  the  valonia:  it  is  tu 
be  lamented,  as  Mr.  Kendrick  remarks,  that  a  sulli- 
cient  quantity  of  it  cannot  be  grown  (u  make  it  an 
article  of  commerce.  The  valonia  is  the  husk  of 
the  acorn,  reduced  afterwards  to  a  powder,  and 
used  by  woolen- dyers  to  retain  the  colour  in  cloth. 
There  is,  as  has  been  observed,  not  suflicient  grown 
at  Ithaca  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  export  it, 
although  considerable  quantities  arc  annually  shipped 
from  other  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  inhabitants,  rather  more  than  8000  in  number, 
live  in  one  town,  and  four  villages.  The  town  called 
Vathi,  or  Bathi,  is  built  along  the  shore  of  the  har- 
bour, partly  on  ground  recovered  from  the  sea,  partly 
on  the  edge  of  an  alluvial  valley  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  harbour,  aud  partly  on  the  rocky  cliff* 
overhanging  the  water.  The  houses  are  principally 
of  stone    aud  are  generally  insulated,  but  they  are 
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ruddy  put  together,  and  penetrable  to  every  blast. 
The  grtMiad-floort  uf  thoM  built  near  the  ton,  and  at 
the  edge  of  the  vaUey,  are  aaid  to  be  very  duinp  after 
heavy  mills,  especially  as  sooie  of  them  arc  so  injudi- 
ciously placed  as  mechanically  to  obstruct  the  passage 
of  the  rnin-water  into  the  sea.  The  streets,  of  which 
the  principal  one  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  are  well 
paved  and  remarkably  clean.  It  is  considered  the 
healthiest  town  in  the  island;  and  contains  between 
two  and  three  thousand  inhabitants.  Three  of  the 
four  villages  before  alluded  to,  arc  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  other  one  is  on  the  sea-shore:  tlie 
houses  in  all  are  built  of  stone,  and  all  have  a  south- 
ern aspect. 

Tlie  Ithacans  are  hardy  sailors,  and,  in  proportion 
to  tlie  size  of  their  island,  have  a  good  deal  of  ship- 
ping. The  boys,  of  every  description,  go  to  school, 
where  they  are  taught  to  repeat  prayers,  to  sing 
hymns,  and  to  read  and  write:  the  latter  two,  how- 
ever, with  so  little  care,  that  their  progress  is  such  as 
to  be  of  little  service  in  after  life: — indeed  it  is  said, 
that  the  parents  have  so  little  control  over  their  sons, 
that  very  often,  instead  of  being  at  school,  they  are 
gambling.  Females  are  taught  nothing  but  to  knit 
and  sew,  together  with  crossing  themselves  at  certain 
hours,  according  to  the  ritual  of  their  church. 

Mr.  Scott  has  given  a  curious  picture  of  the  mode 
of  mourning  the  death  of  a  friend  at  Ithaca.  When 
any  one  dies,  the  nearest  female  relation  sets  up  a 
shrill  scream,  and  ever)'  woman  within  hearing  of 
her.  young  or  old,  frail  or  strong,  throws  down  her 
work,  however  pressing  it  may  be,  and  starts  for  the 
scene  of  lamentation,  to  joia  in  the  general  howl,  till 
the  house  is  filled.  When  they  are  tired  of  crying 
for  their  nearest  and  dearest  relations  last  dead,  and 
of  sending  embassies  to  them  by  the  departed  spirit 
of  the  deceased,  they  retire  to  make  room  for  a  new 
set  to  offejr  their  condolence  in  the  same  way,  to  the 
vrife,  mother,  or  whatever  relative  she  may  be,  who, 
though  already  worn  out,  must  again  pull  her  hair 
and  scream  with  every  fresh  party.  This  lasts,  (after 
the  first  two  or  three  days,)  at  intervals  of  twenty-foui 
hours  at  first,  then  a  week,  then  a  month,  and  at  last 
a  year.  There  is  therefore  always  one  of  the  bowl- 
ings to  be  heard  in  some  one  of  its  stages,  and  none 
of  the  near  relations  must  appear  in  public  with  a 
contented  face  for  months,  nor  the  mother  or  the 
wife  of  the  deceased  be  ever  seen  to  smile  again,  at 
the  risk  of  losing  her  fair  reputation ;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  meet  with  a  lively  air  of 
contentment  among  the  females  of  this  island.  The 
males  do  not  enter  into  these  noisy  lamentations,  but 
they  must  shut  themselves  up  for  a  month,  without 
washing  or  shaving;  they  however  beguile  the  time 
by  snufhng  and  tmokiug,  of  which  they  are  inordi- 
nately fond. 

There  are  many  memorials  of  early  times  to  be 
found  at  Ithaca,  which  have  induced  Sir  William 
Ciell  to  consider  it  the  scene  of  many  of  the  exploits 
celebrated  by  Homer.  Previously  to  entering  the 
inner  harbour,  which  is  a  recess  of  the  great  port 
Molo  upon  the  left-hand  side,  a  little  bay  with  an  in- 
sulated riK-k  in  front  presents  itself,  called  the  bay  of 
Dexia.  It  is  usually  vitiu-d  from  town  by  a  short 
walk  round  the  curve  of  the  beach;  or  by  taking  a 
boat,  if  the  visitor  mean  to  extend  his  excursion  fur- 
ther. Tliis  interesting  spot  is  of  a  semicircular  shape. 
■nd  is  edited  by  a  margin  of  limestone  pebbles,  behind 
which  is  a  little  plain,  sown  with  green  corn  and  flax : 
the  plain  is  surrounded  by  rocks,  .and  nothing  can 
exceed  the  beatity  of  the   veri!'-  ing   throuKli 

the  rocky  crevices,  with  the  pr..  :  wild  flowers 

that  spring  up   in  every  sunDy  spot  where  they  can 


take  root.  The  shore  is  very  shelving,  and  if  a  boat 
Were  urged  by  strong  rowers,  the  effect  produced 
would ,*'accordiug  to  Mr.  Goodison,  be  almost  exactly 
similar  to  the  arrival  of  the  Phoiacian  boat  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Odyssey.  At  the  northern  angle  of  the 
bay  of  Dexia  are  the  remains  of  an  immense  cave, 
with  the  marks  of  tlie  chisel  still  existing  in  the  face 
of  the  rock:  the  roof  has  been  destroyed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appropriating  the  stones  for  building  at  Vathi. 
Part  of  the  southern  entrance,  which,  according  to 
Homer,  was  set  apart  for  the  gods,  is  still  to  be  seen, 
and  the  site  of  that  from  the  north,  which  was  torn 
away  probably  with  the  roof  in  blasting  the  rock,  may 
be  readily  supplied  by  fancy. 

But  it  would  speedily  swallow  up  the  little  space 
we  have  left,  if  we  were  to  dwell  on  the  remains  of 
antiquity  at  Ithaca :  we  must  therefore  take  leave  of 
this  island,  and  proceed  to  the  last  of  the  group  which 
we  have  yet  to  describe,  viz. 

Santa  Maura,  or  Leucadia. 

Levcadia  was  the  name  belonging  to  this  island 
in  ancient  times,  but  the  Venetians  gave  it  that  of 
Santa  Maura.  Its  length  is  about  thirty  miles,  and 
breadth  about  twelve,  and  it  is  almost  close  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Greece.  The  island  consists  of  a  chain  of 
mountains,  composed  of  calcareous  rock,  which  termi- 
nates at  the  south-west  in  the  bold  promontory  of 
Cape  Ducato,  the  celebrated  leap  of  Sappho,  of  whom 
poets  have  sung.  Some  parts  of  the  mountain-chain 
reach  an  elevation  of  3000  feet. 

There  are  no  considerable  rivers  in  the  island,  but 
the  fountains  and  wells  are  both  numerous  and  good; 
and  the  town  is  supplied  very  plentifully  with  water, 
by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  from  a  fountain  about  a 
league's  distance,  called  Melagavrisi.  A  lake  of  stag- 
nant water  is  annually  formed  in  a  valley  about  two 
leagues  from  the  town,  in  a  southerly  direction,  and 
which  is  surrounded  by  mountains.  The  lake  is 
about  a  league  in  circumference :  it  begins  to  appear 
about  the  end  of  October,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
month  of  May  the  waters  entirely  drain  off,  leaving 
a  very  fertile  plain  of  alluvial  soil.  There  is  also  a 
salt-water  lake,  or  lagoon,  of  a  remarkable  kind.  An 
isthmus,  about  three  miles  broad,  springs  from  the 
north-eastern  foot  of  the  chain  of  mountains,  and 
extends  for  about  four  or  five  miles  in  a  direction 
towards  the  mainland  of  Greece,  until  at  length  it 
terminates  in  a  narrow  slip  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
mainland  of  the  island  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  at  a 
distance  not  exceeding  three  hundred  feet  from  it.  The 
Corinthians  cut  across  this  isthmus  at  the  point  of  its 
ctmnexion  with  the  mainland.  This  cut,  although 
originally  sufiicicnt  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  ships, 
has  long  since  been  nearly  filled  up  with  mud  and 
calcareous  detritus,  brought  round  by  the  action  of  the 
wind  upon  the  rocky  bases  of  the  mountains.  The 
depth  of  the  water  in  the  lagoon  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Ilinncn  to  be  from  three  feet  to  six  inches,  with  an 
extent  of  surface  about  six  or  eii^ht  square  miles. 
The  borders  of  the  lagoon  afford  several  shallow  spots 
conveniently  circumstanced  for  the  manufacture  of 
salt,  by  the  process  of  evaporation  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  Five  or  six  hundred  persons  are  engaged  in 
this  occupation. 

The  island  is  very  subject  to  earthquakes.  In  one 
which  occurred  in  1820,  as  described  by  Mr.  Lavens, 
there  were  sixty-three  severe  shocks  between  the  I'iih 
of  February  and  the  ."list  of  March,  which  placed  in 
ruins  about  seventy  houses  in  the  town,  and  leftmost 
of  the  others  in  a  tottering  condition.  During  this 
period  there  were  al-io  about  eight  hundred  sliKlit 
shocks,  and  tomctimes  the  earth  continued  trembling 
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for  the  apace  of  twelve  or  fourteen  houn  together,  with- 

out  any  piTccptibl'  i.     The  iuhabitaiils  nf  tin- 

town  wt-re  ill  a   i!'  I  coiiditinn  all   f.hi«  time, 

IhIii^  obhged  to  acuW  abvlter  in  niuerable  huts  ul 
frinpDrury  conitniftioii,  not  vcnturiiii;  to  ultop  in 
their  houses  lor  upwards  i>f  two  muntha,  feariiij^  tho 
vhockii  wouUI  iiKTcaHc  in  violence ;  and  the  inindii  oT 
the    HUperhtitiuu*  were    kept  in   a  consitunt  vtatc  of 

I  alarm  and  agitation  by  ridiculoun  prophccieii  frotn 
tune  to  time  in  circulation,  that  the  town  wa«  to  be 
totally  dtatruyed. 
The  roadt  and  communlcationi  from  one  part  of 
the  island  to  another  are  gradually  improving  under 
the  cure  of  the  Uritinh  rexidenti.     The  cominuniration 

I ^^  between  tho  fortru«8  and  the  town  is  effected  by 
^fi^uats,  and  also,  in  a  curious  manner,  by  means  of  the 
rcnuiins  of  an  old  aqueduct.  The  conduit  or  chan- 
nel throu);h  which  the  water  flowed  is  covered  with 
smooth  stones,  and  is  about  three  feet  brond,  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  one  person  along  it.  It  wuh 
erected  by  order  of  the  emperor  Ilujazet.  It  is  up- 
wards of  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  raised  on  370 
arches.     It  is  no  longer  used  as  an  aqueduct. 

The  population  of  Santa  Maura  amounts  to  about 
sixteen  thousand,  who  dwell  in  the  town  of  Amaxichi, 
and  in  thirty-two  inconsiderable  villages  scattered 
throughout  the  island.  Amaxichi  is  somewhat  more 
than  u  mile  in  circumference,  containing  about  four- 
teen hundred  houses,  and  six  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  is  rather  a  poor  town,  wood  being  the  princi|)al 
material  of  the  houses.  There  is  one  tolerable  street 
running  its  whole  length,  ond,  at  its  broadest  part, 
about  fifteen  feet  wide ;  but  the  other  streets  are  mean, 
arrow,  irregular,  and  dirty.  The  butchers  expose 
heir  meat  in  the  streets,  as  also  do  the  vendors  of 
broad,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  there  being  no  regular 
market  for  those  articles.  A  new  fish-market  is, 
however,  built  near  the  water's  edge,  where  fish  in 
great  abundance  and  of  excellent  quality  can  be  pro- 
cured. The  mode  of  fishing  in  the  lagoou,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Goodison,  is  singular.  As  the  water 
is  seldom  more  than  two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  the 
fish  are  enclosed  in  large  spaces,  by  means  of  move- 
able wickers,  chiefly  made  of  canes,  which  are  fixed 
upright  in  the  soft  bottom  of  the  lake.  These  spaces 
are  contracted  at  pleasure,  and  the  fish  thus  preserved 
are  gradually  captured.  The  fishermen  make  use  of 
a  small  canoe  upon  the  lake,  which  draws  but  a  few 
inches  of  water,  called  OTonoj'y/on.-  it  is  hollowed  out, 
as  the  name  imports,  of  one  piece  of  wood.  Some- 
times the  fish  have  perished  in  the  winter  season,  from 
the  lake  having  been  frozen  over.  The  principal 
kinds  of  fish  arc  mullet,  soles,  eels,  shrimps,  crabs, 
and  cockles. 

It  is  a  great  bane  attendant  on  the  peculiar  rites  of 
the  Greek  church,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year  is  devoted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Maura 
cither  to  feasting  or  to  idleness,  on  account  of  the 
preposterous  number  of  saints  which  they  have 
crowded  into  their  calendar.  Mr.  Goodison  states 
that  there  are  upwards  of  two  hundred  days  in  each 
year,  for  which  religious  duties  furnish  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  exemption  from  all  other  avocations.  The 
occurrence  of  a  grand  festival  is  sufiicient  to  suspend 
the  most  necessary  labour :  the  vintage,  the  gathering 
of  salt  or  olives,  is  immediately  obandoncd  upon 
these  occasions,  although  impending  destruction 
threatens  tho  whole  produce  of  the  year,  in  the  unex- 
pected fall  of  a  single  night's  rain. 

The  highest  village  in  the  island  is  called  Engluvi. 
It  lies  in  tho  bottom  of  a  sort  of  cup-shaped  cavity  or 
hollow,  formed  by  a  cluster  of  peaks  of  the  mountain 
which  surrounds  it     There  is,  however,  an  opening 


to  the  north-we«t,  by  which  tl>«  inhabitants  enjoy  the 
full    benefit  of  the   1- 
descends  \ipon  thrm 

about    one    hundred    ;.ii  :  /.   w 

rci  koned   a   cool  and   h'  r  is 

excellent,  and  one  of  the  nativri,  m  an  cxcox  of  cn> 
thudiaiim  at  its  merits,  declared  to  Mr.  ttoodison  that 
a  pound  of  it  is  lighter  by  levrral  ouitcti  thoii  a  poand 
of  any  other  water. 

Behind  the  town  of  Amaxichi  is  •  iKautiful  plain, 
two  mileii  in  length,  nearly  covered  with  n  ..>  ..>..  r..-,.nt 
wood  of  olive  trcce.      The  wood  i»  inter-  two 

or  three  good  roads,  which,   from   their  iicea 

and  the  dark  shade  thrown  on  them  by  t)  '  '  i  .  ivr*, 
remind  our  Knglish  visitor  of  one  of  the  tine  uvenura 
beloniring  t<itbe  old  country  seat*  in  his  own  Cfntntry. 

Wr  will  here  conclude  our  i!'  nan 

Islands  with  a  few  words  on  i:.  'na- 

tion of  the  inhabitant*.  The  Ionian*,  in  i  't*. 

resemble   the  Grcks;   tho  upper  and  I:  -of 

the  skull  are  well  developed;  the  features  are  in 
general  pleasing,  and  wear  an  air  of  intelligence)  the 
complexion  in  healthy  persons  inclines  toward*  olive, 
and  in  some  of  the  females  who  are  not  exposed  to 
the  sun  it  is  clear  and  white.  The  complexion  of  the 
peasantry,  of  course,  is  much  atfected  by  the  sun; 
the  eyes  are  almost  universally  brilliant  and  full  ia 
both  sexes,  and  generally  dark  coloured. 


NUTS  AND  NUTTING.     II. 

Nay  gather  not  that  filbert,  Nicholas, 
'I'hrrt'  ii  n  mascot  ((Trr.— i!  i^  hr«  hotiM, — 
\  \  I 

,  hit  ihell, 
li                                                      :<life. 
And  tliuu  shall  du  no  murd«;r,  Niciiolut 
It  were  an  easy  Uiint^  to  crack  Uiat  out, 
DrwiUi  lily  cracl' :          ■'       '      '  '    teelli, 
.So  cuily  m.iy  all                                   11 
Jlut  'tis  not  ID  the  {                           ■■■■>^a 
To  meDil  the  fracluiu  oi  a  nllicd'klieU. South  it. 

Much  as  the  common  hazel-nut  is  sought  for  and 
valued  by  those  who  visit  the  cool  shade  of  woods 
and  copses  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  very 
inferior  to  some  of  the  cultivated  varieties  to  which 
the  familiar  term  filbert  is  applied.     Fil  -ess 

a  milder  flavour,   contain   less  oil,  and  .  ore 

more  wholesome  than  common  nuts.  The  word /f/Aerf 
or  filbfrd  (according  to  Richardson)  exists  in  no  other 
language  than  the  English;  the  origin  assigned  to  it 
by  Gower  is  not  very  probable,  since  our  ancestors 
alone  are  not  likely  to  have  given  the  tree  a  classical 
name. 

PhilUs 

"Was  shape  into  v  ••<■>>'•  •■•<><<, 

That  all  men  it 

Ana  after  riiill-,  1 

Tho  tree  was  clcpcJ  m  the  yord. — Guweb. 

Another  origin  (of  as  little  value)  is  given  by 
Peacham  in  his  Emblems,  1612.  He  is  describing  an 
English  fruit-garden  : 

The  Persian  peach  and  fruitful  quioce. 

And  there  the  f -  '     ' ' 

"With  cherries  ^  'ico; 

'I'he  winter  wm  ... , 

The  1*111  LiBEii  vale, 

And  rod  ipicoti  .  . 
Of  sebool-lwjs  passing  by  tho  i)aIo. 
Upon  this  he  observes,  in  a  note,  "  The  filbert,  so 
named  from  PniLiBERT,  a  king  of  France,  who 
caused  by  arte  sundry  kinds  to  be  brought  forth." 
Some  suppose  the  original  name  to  have  been  Fult- 
beanl,  in  allusion  to  the  long  calyx  or  husk  which 
envelops  the  fruit. 

There  are  eight  or  nine  varieties  of  filbert  in  cul* 

5'JtJ— 3 
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tivBtion;  the  general  name  of  filbert  being  a|)plii-d, 
not  merely  to  the  fruit  commonly  known  by  thut 
title,  distinguished  by  its  long  envt-lopiiig  husks,  but 
also  to  the  kinds  known  as  Cob-nut,  llond-nut,  Larye 
tqtiare  DotctUon,  Kq.  Filbert-trcrs  are  common  in 
almost  every  garden,  but  about  Maidstone,  and  in 
other  ports  of  Kent,  they  are  planted  very  extensively. 
Fields  of  many  acres  iu  extent  are  planted  with  them, 
and  generally  yield  a  remunerating  crop.  The  soil 
in  which  filberts  are  planted  should  be  loamy,  on  a 
dry  sub-soil,  and  should  receive  a  fresh  dressing 
every  second  year,  with  a  small  quantity  of  manure. 
The  most  successful  methods  of  propagation  are,  for 
dwarf  trees,  layering  and  grafting,  and  for  strong 
plants,  raising  by  suckers.  Il  dwarf  trees  are  required, 
layering  is  performed  iu  the  early  part  of  the  sca^son, 
that  the  plants  may  become  well  rooted  before 
autumn,  when  they  arc  placed  out  in  a  nursery,  or 
where  they  are  intended  to  remain.  The  method  of 
pruning  is  to  cut  down  the  layer  to  within  a  foot  and 
a  half  of  the  ground,  and  carefully  to  remove  any 
Backers  which  may  ap|>ear  at  the  bottom,  that  they 
niay  not  draw  away  the  nourishment  from  the 
principal  stem.  Twelve  inches  of  the  stem  from  the 
root  upwards,  must  be  kept  quite  free  from  shoots, 
the  remaining  six  inches  being  sufhcient  to  produce 
a  good  head  to  the  tree.  To  the  formation  of  this 
head  particular  attention  must  be  paid.  The  buds 
at  the  top  generally  shoot  forth  with  great  vigour,  but 
even  these  must  not  all  be  preserved.  Eight  or  ten 
shoots  are  suflicieut  to  form  the  head,  and  these  must 
be  carefully  trained  outwards  ;  at  first  in  a  direction 
nearly  horizontal,  in  which  they  may  be  easily  kept 
by  placing  a  hoop  of  proper  size  within  them,  and 
tyiug  each  shoot  to  the  hoop  at  equal  distances,  in 
the  form  of  a  star.  Afterwards,  these  shoots  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  in  an  upward  direction,  so  that  the 
form  of  the  young  tree  becomes  that  of  a  large  bowl 
or  basin,  the  central  part  being  carefully  cleared  of 
branches,  and  the  buds  being  only  allowed  to  shout 
forth  on  the  exterior. 

The  admission  of  air  and  light  to  the  central  parts 
of  the  tree,  which  is  promoted  by  this  method  of 
pruning  and  training,  materially  improves  the  health- 
fulness  and  fruitfulness  of  the  branches  ;  but  after 
the  tree  has  gained  the  desired  form  there  are  many 
niceties  to  be  attended  to,  in  retaining  all  the  short 
fruitful  spurs  produced  on  the  branches,  cutting  back 
the  lateral  shoots  which  arise  from  the  same,  ^c.  By 
a  skilful  management  of  the  tree,  and  a  judicious 
method  of  pruning,  an  abundant  supply  of  fruit  may 
be  obtained  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

The  degree  of  care  and  attention  requisite  for 
keeping  the  trees  in  the  stale  we  have  described  is 
not  likely  to  be  bestowed  on  large  plantations  of 
filberts,  unless  where,  as  in  some  of  the  grounds  of 
Kent,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  cultivators  to  produce  the 
largest  (piantity  pfissibic  of  fruit  within  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  where,  it  is  alTirmed,  the  product  of  a  single 
acre  has  sometimes  been  thirty  hundred-weight  of 
fniit.  In  private  gardens,  where  neatness  of  appear- 
ance is  desirable,  this  method  of  training  may  be 
used  with  much  advantage. 

In  gathering  this  excellent  fruit,  we  are  often 
disappointed  to  find  that  numbers  of  the  nuts  are 
rendered  useless  to  us,  by  the  presence  of  a  small 
white  maggot,  gaining  its  nourishment  from  the  ker- 
nel, and  living  most  luxuriously  on  its  sweet  food. 
In  a  poem  culled  the  Filbert  (to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  our  motto  to  the  present  article,)  Mr.  Southcy 
has  amusingly  represented  the  snug  estate  of  this 
little  worm.  After  glancing  at  some  of  the  dangers 
to  which  it  it  exposed  from  the  attacks  of  the  mouse, 


the  nuthatch,  and  the  squirrel,  (though  the  latter 
animal  is  too  sagacious  often  to  make  the  mistake  of 
cracking  an  unsound  nut,)  he  proceeds  ihus:- 

Man  also  hath  his  danpfers  and  his  foes. 

As  thiii  poor  iiia)^>t  hath  ;  and  when  I  muse 

U|)OD  Ihc  aches,  anxieties,  and  feors, 

'J'he  maggot  knows  not,  Nicliulas,  inelhiaks 

It  were  ii  happy  uietainor]>liO(ii8 

To  be  eukemel'd  thus:  never  to  hear 

Of  wars,  and  of  invasions,  and  of  plots  ; 

To  feel  no  motion  but  the  wind  that  shook 

'l"lie  Filbert-treo,  and  rock'd  us  to  our  rest ; 

And  in  the  middle  of  such  exquisite  food 

To  live  luxurious  !     The  jH-rfection  this 

ttf  snugnoss  !     It  were  to  unite  at  once 

Ilemiit  retirement,  Alderniiinic  bliss, 

And  Stoic  indei>endcDco  of  mankind. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the 
origin  and  transformations  of  this  little  grub. 


Tai  NvT  WtETiL,  (Balintnut  nHmin.^ 

A.  Ftlbartt  peifornUd  br  the  Dut-wMTlL 

H.  Tht*  larta. —  C.   TlM.*l»upa, 

1),  Tlic  priftfct  iDftect,  rriirvtentnl  tomewhat  Ur(«rthaa  th*  nalcrttl  »Im. 

The  parent  insect,  called  the  nut-weevil,  (Balimnui 
nucum*)  belongs  to  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 
the  species  of  which  arc  all  furnished  with  a  long  end 
slender  rostrum,  or  beak,  provided  at  the  extremity 
with  a  Very  minute  pair  of  horizontal  jaws  :  this 
singular  instrument  is  sometimes  nearly  equal  in 
length  to  the  body  of  the  insect  itself,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  present  species,  the  nut-weevil.  This  insect  is 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  inlength,  andof  adullbrown 
colour  i  it  makes  use  of  the  beak  in  question  to  per- 
forate the  shells  of  nuts,  when  in  their  young  and 
soft  state,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  eggs. 
The  mother  weevil  has  been  observed,  about  the 
beginning  of  August,  eagerly  running  over  the  bushes, 
and  seeking  a  place  to  commence  operations.  She 
has  never  been  found  to  choose  a  nut  in  which 
another  insect  had  previously  laid  an  egg,  but 
selecting  fruit  that  is  yet  unattarkcd,  she  drills  a 
hole  with  her  horny  beak,  and  introduces  a  single 
egs,  of  a  brown  colour.  The  nut  is  but  little  injured 
by  this  operation,  and  continues  to  grow  and  ripen. 
In  about  a  fortnight  from  the  time  of  its  introduction 
the  egg  is  hatched,  and  the  young  larva  commences 
feeding  on  the  soft  internal  parts  of  the  shell,  allow- 
ing the  kernel  to  grow  and  attain  its  full  size  ere  he 
begins  to  attack  it.  By  this  remarkable  arrange- 
ment the  life  of  the  insect  is  preserved,  and  the 
kernel,  being  the  last  part  which  it  attacks,  affords 
food  for  the  grub  during  the  whole  time  required  for 
the  attainment  of  its  full  growth. 

When  the  nut  becomes  ripe  and  falls  to  the  ground, 
ill  September  or  October,  the  grub  makes  its  escape 
by  gnawing  a  hole  in  the  shell,  or  by  enlarging  that 
which  had  been  previously  made  by  the  parent  insect. 
It  immediately  burrows  in  the  ground,  but  does  not 

*  Tbi«  inuct  it  otherwise  callsd  CureuUo  nucum,  Phynckmnuf 
nucum,  Nut-bt€ttt, 
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chan|;<-  into  tho  pupa  state  till  the  following  lumtncr. 
RoHvl  adopted  the  following  method  of  ubscrvinK  the 
traiDifonnationi  of  the  insuct.  He  took  some  gruba, 
as  thi-y  emerged  from  the  nut,  and  placed  ihi-in  at 
the  beginning  of  winter  in  glaNseH  half  filled  witli 
earth,  covered  with  green  turf.  They  all  immcdiutely 
dug  down  into  the  earth,  remained  there  all  tlie 
winter,  and  did  not  change  into  pupa:  till  the  following 

June:   the  perfect  indccts  appeared  from  the  first  of 

|^KAu|;ufit  till  about  the  twentieth. 

V^M    'I'hc  niiittakes  orcasionully  made  in  poetry  reipect- 
^^Bpg    the    habits    of   difl'erent   insects    arc    extremely 
^^^binoying   to    the    entomologist.      On    this    subject 
^^Htlrby  and  Spcncc  have  the  following  passage : — 
'^'^  The  (tnitificalion   wliirh    tho  entomoln);ist  derives    from 
scoiiii;  liiH  favourite  study  adorned  with  tlio  ({raee»  of  (loetry 
is  seldom  unalloyed  with  pain,  arisinR  from  llio  innrcurate 
knowledKO  of  the  sulijerl  in    the  poet.     l)r.  Darwin's  do- 
seriptiou  of  tho  beetle  lo  which   llio   nut-m»){i;ot  is  trans- 
furinud  may  delight  luin  (at  leant  if  ho  he  an  admirer  of  the 
Darwinian  style)  a»  he  reads  for  tho  (irst  time, — 
So  hIuojm  ill  sllenro  tho  Curculio,  shut 
In  the  dark  elininticr  of  tlio  euvern'd  nut; 
Krudes  with  ivory  l)enk  tlio  vaulted  sliell. 
And  nulls  on  fihiiy  winpi  its  narrow  celL 
But  when   tho  music  of  tho  lines  has   allowed  him   room 
for  a   pause,  and  he  recollects  that  they  aro  built  wholly 
upon  an  ineorrect  supposition,  tho  Curculio  never  inhabitin); 
tho  nut  in  its  beetle  shape,  nor  employini;  its  ivory  beak 
U|>un   it,  but  uiiderKoinf;  its   transforni.ilion  underground, 
he  feeli  disappuintod  that  tho  passage   has   not  truth,  as 
well  as  sound. 

We  have  mentioned  the  nuthatch  as  being  one  of 
the  enemies  threatening  the  existence  of  the  nut- 
maggot,  and  as  perchance  some  of  our  young  raaders 
^^M^ay  have  heard  its  peculiar  tappings  during  their 
^^^pitting  excursions,  without  ever  being  able  to  get  a 
Sght  of  its  form,  as  it  glided  about  among  the  higher 
branches  of  the  trees,  wc  present  them  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  pretty  little  bird. 

To  those  who  value  the  productions  of  the  different 
varieties  of  nut-trees,  and  wish  to  retain  the  fruit  as 
long  as  possible  in  a  perfect  state,  it  may  not  b«  un- 
interesting to  give  a  few  directions  for  keeping  it 
daring  the  winter  season.  Let  the  fruit  be  perfectly 
ripe  ere  it  be  gathered  from  the  tree,  and  let  it 
remain  for  a  day  or  two  spread  out  on  a  shelf  or  floor 
in  an  airy  room,  that  any  moisture  which  may 
remain  about  the  shells  may  be  thoroughly  dried  up. 
Then  place  the  nuts  in  earthen  jars  in  a  cold  but  dry 
place,  covering  the  surface  with  a  layer  of  dry  sand. 
This  will  prevent  the  nuts  from  becoming  shrivelled, 
owing  to  the  evaporation  of  their  moisture,  and  on 
the  other  hand  will  preserve  them  from  the  mouldi- 
ness  and  unpleasantness  of  flavour,  which  often 
follows  upon  their  being  gathered  too  soon,  or  kept 
in  a  damp  situation. 
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Hs  was  still  tho  listless,  passionless  creature,  that  sufierinr 
of  mind  and  body  bad  left  him. 

We  call  this  a  stnto  of  cliililisbness,  but  it  is  the  samo 
poor  hollow  mockery  of  it  that  death  is  of  sloop.  Where, 
in  the  dull  eyes  of  doting  men,  aro  tlio  laughing  light  nnd 
life  of  childhood,  the  tjaiely  that  has  known  no  cheek,  tho 
frankness  that  has  felt  no  chill,  the  hope  that  has  never 
withered,  the  joys  that  faile  in  blossoming?  Where,  in  tho 
sharp  linciimcnts  of  rli;id  and  unsi);htly  death,  is  tho  calm 
beauty  of  slumber;  tilling  of  rest  tor  the  waking  hours  that 
are  past,  and  gentle  hopes  and  loves  for  those  which  aro  to 
come?  Lay  death  and  sleep  down,  side  by  side,  and  say 
who  sboll  find  tbe  two  akin.  Send  forth  the  child  and 
childish  man  together,  and  blush  for  tbe  pride  that  libels  our 
own  old  happy  state,  nml  gives  its  title  to  an  uirly  nncl  dis- 
torted image. DicKKNS. 


Lir«  is  a  shadow  that  deparleth,   a  dream   of  error,   tho 
fruitless  labour  of  imagined  existence,— Russia.-*  Fo  nijul 

6XK7ICS. 


I  The  common  nuthatch  is  remarkable  for  its  activity 
and  cxpertness  in  climbing,  or  rather  in  gliding 
about  the  branches  of  trees  in  search  of  its  peculiar 
food.  As  a  British  bird  it  is  confined  to  the  south  of 
England,  where  it  remains  during  the  whole  year. 
It  is  bold  and  fearless  in  its  habits,  and  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  on  trees  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
dwellings.  This  interesting  little  bird  exhibits  much 
adroitness  in  the  formation  of  its  nest,  and  in  the 
means  it  employs  for  procuring  food. 

The  length  of  the  nuthatch  is  about  six  inches, 
including  the  bill,  which  is  three  (juarters  of  an  inch 
in  length,  slender,  but  firm  in  its  texture,  and  stiff,  by 
both  mandibles  being  curved.  The  feet  are  fur- 
nished with  very  strong  claws.  The  colour  of  the 
back  and  head  is  blueishgray:  the  lower  mandible  and 
throat  are  white,  shown  off  by  a  black  streak,  which 
extends  from  the  g.npo  to  the  neck  ;  the  sides  and 
thighs  are  brown-orange ;  the  two  middle  tail-feathers 
are  gray;  the  others  black,  with  a  white  spot  and 
ash-gray  tips. 

The  food  of  this  bird  consisU  of  the  kernels  of 
nuts,  of  insects,  and  seeds:  the  tapping  noise  which 
it  makes  with  its  bill,  and  by  which  it  attracts  our 
attention,  as  wc  pass  near  the  tree  on  which  it  works, 
proceeds  from  its  efforts  to  break  the  shell  of  a  nut, 
which  it  first  places  very  cleverly  in  a  crevice  of  the 
bark,  and  then  hammers  at  with  great  perseverance 
until  it  has  extracted  the  kernel.  To  this  end  it  not 
only  makes  use  of  its  strong  bill,  but,  grasping  the 
branch  with  its  claws,  which  are  admirably  fitted  for 
the  purpose,  it  throws  the  full  force  of  its  head,  beak, 
and  body  into  the  blow,  and  soon  succeeds  in  break- 
ing the  shell  in  pieces.  If,  during  these  efforts,  the 
nut  should  slip  aside,  or  fall  from  the  tree,  the  little 
creature  instantly  replaces  it,  and  commences  anew 
his  attack.  It  is  said  that  the  motion  of  the  bird  is 
so  swift  as  to  catch  the  falling  nut  ere  it  reaches  the 
ground. 

The  nuthatch  chooses  some  natural  hole  in  a  tree 
as  its  place  of  nidification,  or  if  such  cannot  readily 
be  found  it  excavates  one  for  itself.  The  deserted 
habitations  of  wood-peckers  are  frequently  taken 
possession  of  by  these  birds,  and  made  to  suit  their 
purpose.  When  they  form  their  own  nests,  they 
invariably  make  the  entrance  so  small  that  it  will 
not  admit  any  larger  bird  ;  when  they  make  use 
of  a  ready-made  nest,  they  build  up  a  wall  of  rlay 
at  the  entrance,  so  as  to  suit  their  own  dimensions. 
This  clay  is  kneaded  very  dexterously,  and  if  too  soft 
for  the  purpose,"  is  strengthened  and  made  more 
consistent  by  the  intermixture  of  small  stones.  If 
the  clay  barrier  be  broken  down,  or  injured,  before 
the  process  of  incubation  is  completetl,  the  birds 
immediately  repair  it.  The  nest  is  lined  with  dead 
leaves,  generally  those  of  the  oak,  which  arc  heaped 
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toother  withont  much  order.  The  eggt  are  six  or 
•even  in  number,  whiu.-,  (potted  with  rust-colour. 
The  female  i«  •  very  determined  giller,  and  menact-s 
with  bill  and  wings  any  one  offering  to  interrupt  hor 
in  her  task,  making  at  the  came  time  a  loud  hisj^ing 
noise  like  a  lerpent.  If  thii  method  of  defence  proves 
int-ffectuBl,  she  sufTers  herself  to  be  taken  captive, 
rather  than  desert  her  charge. 

As  these  birds  have  no  song,  they  are  seldom  kept 
in  confinement,  or  if  so,  it  is  merely  for  the  sake  of 
observing  their  peculiar  method  of  working.  Bech- 
atein  gives  an  instance  of  their  being  partially  tamed 
in  a  free  state.  During  a  very  severe  winter  a  lady 
amused  herself  with  feeding  a  number  of  small  birds 
on  the  terrace  beneath  her  window.  They  soon 
became  accustomed  to  her,  and  at  the  clapping  of 
her  hands,  which  was  the  signal  made  use  of,  would 
come  in  crowd*  to  partake  of  the  different  kinds  of 
coeds  which  she  distributed  among  them.  She  put 
aonie  hemp-seed  and  cracked  nuts  on  the  window- 
sill,  and  on  a  board,  particularly  for  her  favourites, 
the  blue-tits.  Two  nuthatches  came  one  day  to 
have  their  share  of  this  repast,  and  were  so 
pleased  that  they  became  quite  familiar,  and  did  not 
even  go  away  in  the  following  spring  to  get  their 
natural  food,  and  to  build  their  nest  in  tlie  wood. 
They  settled  themselves  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree 
near  the  house :  as  soon  as  the  two  young  ones 
which  they  reared  there  were  able  to  fly,  they  brought 
them  to  the  hospitable  window  where  they  were  to 
be  nourished,  and  soon  after  disappeared  entirely.  It 
was  very  amusing  to  see  these  two  new  vi»itors  hang 
or  climb  on  the  wall  or  blinds,  whilst  their  benefac- 
tress put  their  food  on  the  board.  These  pretty 
creatures,  as  well  as  the  tits,  knew  her  so  well,  that 
when  she  drove  away  the  sparrows  which  came  to 
steal  what  was  not  intended  for  them,  they  did  not 
fly  away  also,  but  seemed  to  know  that  what  was 
done  was  only  for  their  defence  and  protection.  This 
fact  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  nuthatch  is 
not  untameable,  though  when  confined  within  a 
cage,  its  efforts  are  so  persevering  and  energetic 
to  reagin  its  liberty,  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
divert  it  from  its  task,  or  by  any  means  to  reconcile 
it  to  its  cage. 

One  of  these  birds,  accidentally  wounded  by  a 
sportsman,  was  placed  in  a  small  cage  of  plain 
oak-wood  and  wire.  He  ate  and  drank  trc>cly  of  the 
food  given  to  him  (which  consisted  of  minced  chicken, 
bread-crumbs,  and  water,)  thereby  proving  that  he 
was  not  alarmed  at  his  state  of  confinement ;  yet  the 
cff'orts  he  made  to  escape  were  most  extraordinary: 
during  a  night  and  day  that  his  imprisonment  lasted, 
he  carried  on  his  work  of  battering  down  the  frame 
of  his  cage,  spending  most  of  his  strength  on  the  cor- 
ner pillars,  which  he  reduced  in  that  short  space  of 
time  to  the  appearance  of  old  and  worm-eaten  timber. 
By  tlie  perpetual  application  of  his  beak  he  unloosed 
a  double  knot  of  string  with  which  the  door  of  his 
cage  had  been  faatened,  and  when  hindered  from  es- 
caping in  that  direction,  he  would  try  the  size  of  the 
hole  left  as  a  drinking- place,  and  seek  to  extract  the 
ends  of  the  wire  from  the  place  where  they  were 
rooted  in  the  wood,  making  use  of  his  beak  as  a  sort 
of  pick-axe.  His  hammering  was  peculiarly  laborious, 
for  he  did  not  |ierch,  as  other  birds  do,  but  grasping 
his  hold  with  bis  large  feet,  he  turned  upon  them  as 
upon  a  pivot,  and  struck  with  the  whole  weight  of  bis 
body,  thus  assuming  the  appearance,  with  his  eutirc 
form,  of  the  head  of  a  hammer.  These  excessive  exer- 
tions caused  the  death  of  the  poor  bird,  after  a  night 
and  day's  confinement,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
account  of  its  anxiety  and  impatience   under  such 


circumstances  will   deter   our   young  readers   from 
attempting  to  keep  a  nuthatch  in  a  cage. 

The  common  nuthatch  is  the  only  one  found  in 
Europe,  but  there  are  others  in  America  and  in  the 
eastern  Asiatic  islands.  The  habits  of  all  these  birds 
are  very  similar,  and  their  expertness  in  climbing  is 
everywhere  remarkable. 

The  Carolina,  or  white-breasted  nuthatch,  (Silta 
mrlanocephala.)  differs  much  in  the  colour  of  its  plu- 
mage, and  is  considered  by  some  naturalists  as  a 
distinct  and  separate  species  from  the  European. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders,  are 
deep  black,  glossed  with  green  ;  the  breast  and  belly 
pure  white  j  the  lower  parts  of  the  thighs  rust-colour. 
The  nest  of  this  bird  is  placed  in  the  hole  of  a  tree, 
in  the  hollow  rail  of  a  fence,  or  some  similar  situa- 
tion. The  eggs  are  laid  early  in  April,  and  are  five  in 
number,  of  a  dull  white,  spotted  with  brown.  The  male 
supplies  the  female  with  food  during  the  time  she  is 
sitting,  seldom  rambles  far  from  the  nest,  and  on  the 
approach  of  danger,  regardless  of  his  own  safety, 
flies  instantly  to  alarm  her.  This  species  of  nuthatch 
is  common  almost  everywhere  in  the  woods  of 
North  America,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  moving 
upwards  and  downwards  in  a  spiral  direction  around 
the  body  and  larger  branches  of  trees,  probing  behind 
the  scaly  bark,  and  shelling  off  considerable  pieces  in 
his  search  after  spiders,  ants,  insects  and  their  larvte. 
Mr.  Wilson  represents  this  little  creature  as  possess- 
ing a  degree  of  curiosity  not  common  in  many  birds, 
frequently  descending  very  silently  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  root  of  the  tree  where  you  happen  to  stand, 
stooping,  head  downwards,  stretching  out  his  neck  in 
a  horizontal  position,  as  if  to  reconnoitre  your  appear- 
ance; and  after  several  minutes'  silent  observation, 
again  mounting  with  fresh  activity,  and  piping  his 
peculiar  note  of  quank,  quank,  as  before.  Strongly 
attached  to  bis  native  forests,  he  seldom  forsakes 
them ;  and  amidst  the  rigours  of  the  severest  winter 
weather,  his  note  is  still  heard  in  the  bleak  leaflets 
woods  and  among  the  howling  branches.  Sometimes 
the  rain,  freezing  as  it  falls,  encloses  every  twig,  and 
even  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  in  a  hard,  transparent  coat,  or 
shell  of  ice.  On  these  occasions,  the  nuthatch  may 
be  heard  plaintively  expressing  bis  anxiety  and  dis- 
satisfaction at  being  with  difficulty  able  to  make  his 
way  along  the  smooth  surface.  lie  is  frequently 
obliged  to  abandon  the  ice-bound  tree,  and  approach 
out-houses,  stables,  and  barns,  examining  rafters  and 
beams,  and  picking  up  a  subsistence  on  insects, 
grain,  or  anything  else  he  can  find. 

There  is  a  small  species  of  nuthatch,  called  the 
red-bellied,  black-capped  nuthatch,  {S'Ula  varia,)  which 
breeds  in  the  northern  States  of  America,  and  migrates 
to  the  southern  States  during  the  winter  months.  It 
corresponds  in  the  colour  of  the  back  and  tail 
feathers,  and  in  the  form  of  the  bill,  nostrils,  and 
tongue,  with  the  species  lost  mentioned.  The  breast 
and  belly  are  reddish  brown,  and  the  head  is  deep 
black  on  the  upper  part.  This  bird  is  only  four  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  eight  inches  across  the  expanded 
wings.  It  is  a  useful  little  creature,  being,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  u  great  devourer  of  insects 
and  larvic. 

The  brown-headed  nuthatch,  (Sitta  pusilla,)  is 
another  American  species,  much  resembling  the  last, 
but  still  smaller  in  size,  seldom  exceeding  four  inches 
and  a  quarter  in  length.  The  voice  of  this  bird  is  more 
shrill  than  in  the  other  species,  aud  it  appears  to  have 
more  of  a  social  character  than  the  Sitia  varia.  It  is 
exceedingly  active  and  vigilant,  so  that  specimens  of 
it  are  very  ditlicult  to  be  obtained. 

Kuthatches  likewise  occur  in  Jamaica  and  other 
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iilandii  of  America,  liut  the  accounts  received  of  them 
have  not  been  lutlieiently  precine  to  iillow  c>f  it*  ln-nin 
ileterriiined  whether  they  constitute   -  ■  s, 

or  l)cluug  to  the  American  ones  alreu 

In  the  forests  of  .Sumutru,  Juvu,  ami  vnriouii  other 
eaatern  JNlands  is  found  a  npeciea  uf  natbatch  which 
far  exceed*  in  the  beauty  of  ito  colouring  the  Kuropean 
or  any  of  the  American  iprcics.  This  it  the  vioiateouii 
nuthatch,  (Silla/rontalis.)  having  the  head,  nape,  and 
upper  partft  of  a  rich  azure,  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
cheeks  purphsh-hlup,  a  distinct  black  band  across 
the  forehead,  (from  which  the  specific  name  is  given,) 
and  another  along  each  eye.  The  quill  and  tail  feather!* 
are  blue,  mingled  with  ash-colour;  the  chin  white;  the 
rest  of  the  under  part  pale  and  clouded  with  purple; 
the  naked  parts  of  the  feet  brown;  and  the  bill  yellow 
at  the  greater  part  of  it<<  length,  but  black  at  the  tip. 
Some  xpecimens  of  this  genus  have  boen  brought 
from  New  Holland,  which  are  different  in  colour,  but 
also  very  beautiful. 

It  is  supposed  that  in  the  extensive  forests  of  Ame- 
rica, as  well  as  of  the  East,  many  other  species  of 
nuthatch  and  of  other  trec-birda  yet  remain  unknown. 


A   LETTER  TO   A   FRIEND   IN  AFFLICTION, 
Bv  Andrew  Marvell:   born  1620,  died  1678. 

Honoured  Sir, 

Having  n  great  esteem  and  affection  for  you, 
and  the  grateful  memory  of  him  that  is  departed 
being  still  green  and  fresh  upon  my  spirit,  I  cannot 
forbear  to  inquire  how  you  have  sfood  the  second 
shock,  at  your  sad  meeting  of  friends  in  the  country. 
I  know  that  the  very  sight  of  those  who  have  been 
witnesses  of  our  better  fortune  doth  but  serve  to  re- 
inforce a  calamity.  I  know  the  contagion  of  grief, 
and  infection  of  tears ;  and  especially  when  it  runs  in 
a  blood.  And  I  myself  could  sooner  imitate  than 
blame  those  innocent  relcntings  of  nature,  so  that 
they  spring  from  tenderness  only,  and  humanity,  not 
from  an  implacable  sorrow.  The  tears  of  a  family 
may  flow  together  like  those  little  drops  that  compact 
the  rainbow,  and  if  they  be  placed  with  the  same 
advantage  towards  heaven,  as  those  are  to  the  sun, 
they  too  have  their  splendour;  and  like  that  bow, 
while  they  unbend  into  seasonable  showers,  yet  they 
promise  that  there  shall  not  be  a  second  flood.  But 
the  dissoluteness  of  grief — the  prodigality  of  sorrow — 
is  neither  to  be  indulged  in  a  man's  self,  nor  com- 
plied with  in  others.  Tho"  an  only  son  be  inestimable, 
yet  it  is  like  Jonah's  sin  to  be  angry  at  God  for  the 
withering  of  his  gourd.  He  that  gave  his  own  pon, 
may  he  not  take  ours  ?  It  is  pride  that  makes  a 
rebel;  and  nothing  but  the  overweening  of  ourselves, 
and  our  own  things,  that  raises  us  against  Divine 
Providence.  Whereas,  Abraham's  obedience  was 
better  than  sacrifice.  And  if  God  pleases  to  accept 
both,  it  is  indeed  a  farther  trial,  but  a  greater  himour. 
'Tis  true,  it  is  a  hard  task  to  learn  and  teach  at  the 
same  time.  And  where  yourselves  arc  the  experiment, 
it  is  as  if  a  man  should  dissect  his  owo  body,  and 
r"nd  the  anatomy  lecture. 


Our  fathers  flnd  their  graves  in  our  short  memories,  and 
sadly  tell  us  how  wo  may  bo  buried  in  our  survivors. — Sir 
Thomas  Brown. 


Lkt  u»  parry  Into  tho  world  neither  curiosity  nor  indiscretion. 
Curiosity  is  tho  defect  of  a  little  mind,  which,  not  knowing 
how  to  employ  itself  at  home,  feels  tho  necessity  of  being 
amused  with  the  occupations  of  others.  In  relation  to 
minute  oliji'ots  it  is  ridiculous.  In  important  affairs  it 
becomes  odious.  Let  us  know  nothing  about  those  debates, 
piques,  and  parties,  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  settle. 


THE  DRAGON-FLY.  (f-    '       O 

TlIK   beautiful   insects   crimmnnlv  i!;nnfli'*« 

are   among  the  most   bi 
mer.      Hovering  about  ti, 

and  streami,  flying  with  a  rupnl  motion  in  pursuit  »f 
their  prey,  they  must  be  familiar  to  most  persons  ac- 
customed to  country  life.  They  form  the  genufi 
I.ihellula  of  LinuKus,  and  belong  to  the  order  Nbv- 
HOPTrav.,  or  veiny-winged  insects*.  All  these  In- 
sects have  long,  slender,  cylindrical  bodies,  oftett 
variegated  with  beautiful  colouring:  the  wings  are 
transparent,  air  d  by  numerous  black   fibres, 

and   having  a  ;ridiscent  appearance,  «■  the 

light  plays  on  them.  They  are  very  powcrt" 
flight,  and  possess  the  faculty  of  flying  I- 
and  forwards  without  turning.  Some  of  thciii  always 
rest  with  wings  expanded,  ready  on  the  slightest  alarm 
to  dart  off  from  the  spot  where  they  had  settled : 
others  remain  at  rest  with  their  wings  in  an  erect 
position.  It  is  very  difficult  to  take  these  insects 
in  the  middle  of  the  day :  they  are  then  watchful 
and  alert,  and  move  about  with  such  extreme  rapidity 
as  to  foil  the  attempts  made  to  secure  them.  During 
the  morning  and  evening  hours  they  are  more  easily 
taken,  being  then  in  a  comparatively  inert  state. 

The  under  lip  of  the  commf)n  dragon-fly,  when  in 
its  larva  state,  is  furnished  with  an  apparatus  which 
is  described  by  Kirhy  and  Spence,  as  forming  "  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  prehensile  instruments,  in 
which  the  art  and  skill  of  a  divine  mechanician  are 
singularly  conspicuous,  and  which  appears  to  be  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  insect  world.  "  This  lip  is  the 
largest  organ  of  the  mouth,  which  when  closed  it 
entirely  conceals ;  and  with  this  lip,  together  with  the 
assistance  of  a  singular  pair  of  jaws,  the  animal  not 
only  retains,  but  seizes  its  prey.  A  comparison  made 
by  Reaumur  between  the  lip  of  this  insect,  and  that 
of  a  human  being  is  something  to  the  following  effect. 
We  are  to  conceive  our  under-lip  to  be  horny  instead 
of  fleshy,  and  stretching  perjiendicularly  downward 
so  as  to  cover  the  chin,  then  expanding  into  a  trian- 
gular convex  plate,  attached  by  a  joint  so  as  to  bend 
again  upwards,  and  cover  the  mouth  and  cheeks  as 
high  as  the  nose — we  are  to  fancy  two  other  cir 
plates  attached  to  this  last  mentioned  one,  so  br  .  i 
as  to  cover  the  whole  nose  and  temples,  opening  like 
a  pair  of  jaws,  so  as  to  expose  the  nose  and  month, 
and  having  their  inner  edges  sharpened  into  teeth  or 
spines,  or  armed  with  long  claws, — if  we  can  imagine 
such  a  strange  mask  attached  to  our  own  face,  we 
may  then  form  some  idea  of  the  remarkable  apparatus 
which  covers  the  fore-part  of  the  head  of  this  insect. 

You  will  probably  admit  (say  our  first-mentioned  au- 
thors,) that  your  own  visatte  would  present  an  appearance  not 
very  cnyaginiJ  wlnle  concealed  liy  such  a  ma^k ;  but  it  would 
strike  still  more  awe  into  tho  siwctators,  were  ihcy  to  tee 
you  first  open  thetwo  upi^r  jaw-like  plates,  which  would  pro- 
ject from  each  temple  like  the  blinders  of  a  horse;  and 
next  havin;(,  by  means  of  the  joint  at  your  chin,  let  down 
the  whole  apparatus,  and  uncoveret!  your  face,  employ  them 
in  seizing  any  food  that  presented  itself,  and  carrying  it  to 
tho  mouth.  Yet  this  procedure  is  that  adopted  by  th« 
larviD  provided  with  this  strange  organ. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  notice  the  various  changes 
through  which  the  common  dragon-fly  passes  ia 
arriving  at  the  perfect  state.  The  female  drops  her 
eggs  into  the  water,  which  after  a  certain  period  are 
hatched  into  flattish  larvae  or  caterpillars,  having  six 
legs.  These  are  of  a  dull  brown  colour,  and  of  a  sin- 
gular and  very  disagreeabls  aspect,  altogether  opposed 

•  TheinsccH  of  this  order  h.ivc  four  monib  in«p«- 

rent.  rsk^l  win?",  in  which  ilie  membrinw  cros- 
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to  Ihe  brilliancy  nml  beauty  of  the  perfect  insect. 
Tliry  cutt  their  »kins  several  times  before  they  come 
to  their  full  size.  The  leg«  are  more  uieii  by  the 
iuacct  ft>r  the  capture  of  it*  prey  than  for  the  pur- 
piisi's  of  motion.  The  ma«k-likc  appendaf^e  above 
ill  .'i  ribeil  renders  it  a  furmiduble  enemy  to  the  smaller 
N«utcr-ii)sect«,  and  ministers  to  the  supply  of  its 
voracious  appetite.  It  diK-s  not  sprinf;  suddenly  on 
its  prey,  but  steals  slowly  on  them,  and  by  a  sudden 
evolution  of  the  jaw  takes  them  by  surprise. 

In  the  Urva,  as  well  as  in  that  which  may  be  called 
the  ckryialit  state,  these  animals  respire  water  by 
receiving  and  rrjectiag  it  at  an  aperture  ut  the  termi- 
nation of  their  bodies.  Although  there  is  a  necessity 
for  this  sort  of  respiration,  su  that  the  insect  is  dis- 
tressed by  being  withdrawn  from  the  water  for  a 
short  time,  yet  the  interior  part  of  the  body  is  well 
provided  with  air-tubes,  and  there  are  several  small 
openings  destined  for  the  admission  of  air.  By  means 
of  the  apparatus  by  which  the  insect  first  receives  and 
then  pumps  out  the  water,  it  is  also  aided  in  its  mo- 
tion, and  at  every  current  thus  sent  out,  propelled 
through  the  water.  A  current  is  likewise  formed 
amund  the  insect  in  the  direction  of  the  mouth,  and 
thus  the  small  water-insects,  and  even  minute  fishes, 
become  a  more  easy  prey.  From  the  larva  state  the 
insect  approaches  the  pupa,  or  chrysalis,  in  which  the 
only  ditfercnce  consists  in  the  appearance  of  the 
rudiments  of  future  wings,  which  are  enveloped  in 
short  cases  or  processes  on  the  back.  In  this  state 
it  remains  for  two  years,  and  is  very  voracious. 

Having  attained  its  full  size  the  insect  undergoes  its 
last  transformation,  and  in  preparation  for  this,  it 
creeps  up  the  stem  of  some  water-plant,  and  after 
resting  some  time  in  the  sunshine,  it  forcibly  grasps 
the  stem,  and  makes  several  etfurts  by  which  the  skin 
of  the  head  and  back  is  gradually  forced  open,  and 
the  complete  libellula  emerges.  At  first  the  wings 
are  weak  and  tender,  and  folded  up  into  a  narrow 
compass,  from  their  having  been  compressed,  during  so 
longa  period,  within  the  scales  on  the  back  of  the|>upa, 
but  in  about  half  an  hour,  they  become  dry  and  fully 
expanded,  and  have  acquired  the  strength  and  solidity 
necessary  for  flight.  The  insect  then  commences  its 
ai-rial  journeys,  and  is  thenceforward  as  much  de- 
pendent on  air  for  its  being  and  enjoyment  as  it 
formerly  was  on  water. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  variety  of  colours  in 
the  perfect  libellulic.  These  have  been  observed  to 
consist  of  different  shades  of  green,  blue,  crimson, 
•carlet,  aud  white,  or,  in  some  individuals,  of  most  of 
these  colours  united.  The  gay  and  brilliant  colour- 
ing of  this  race  of  insects  has  given  rise  to  a  variety 
of  names,  which  are  scarcely  consistent  with  the  pre- 
dacious habits  of  tbe  dragon-fly.  These  names  are 
Drmoiaflles  (damsels),  Virgo  (virgin),  Sponsa  (a 
bride),  Puella  (a  girl),  Calepteryx  (pretty-wing.) 

The  particular  species  of  dragon-flv  to  which  our 
remarks  arc  chiefly  confined  is  the  Libellula  va'ria,  or 
great  dragon-fly,  as  being  the  most  brilliant  and  con- 
spicuous of  Hritish  tipeties.  It  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  vicinity  of  small  streams  and  rivulets  towards 
the  decline  of  summer.  It  measures  across  the  ex- 
panded wings  about  four  inches:  the  head  is  very 
large,  and  is  fixed  to  the  thorax  by  a  very  slender 
n>rk:  the  eyes  arc  of  a  blue  colour,  with  a  varying 
liiktre.  and  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  the  head.  The 
thnrjx  is  variegated  with  green,  yellow,  and  black  : 
the  body,  which  is  long,  slender,  and  cylindrical,  is 
black,  with  rich  variegations  of  bright  blue  and  grass- 
grren.  The  wings  arc  transparent,  strengthened  with 
numerous  black  reticulated  Abret,  and  each  marked 
with  a  black  spot  near  the  tip.     The  legs  arc  black. 


and  the  t«il  is  terminated  by  a  pair  of  black  for> 
cipated  procctaea,  with  an  intermediate  one  of  similar 
colour. 

With  regard  to  the  structure  and  general  economy 
of  this  insect,  we  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  to 
our  readers  the  following  admirable  remarks  of  Mr. 
Newman:  — 

Nature,  in  the  formation  of  her  instruments,  bos  always 
adopleil  ttiu  bei>t  size  and  best  form.  If  her  creatures 
wsnlod  but  (o  see,  a  Klubular  eye  Itualing  in  space  iniKbt 
perhaps  be  the  unifurin  charaoler  uf  llie  animal  world;  if 
to  see  and  to  eat,  an  c)o  and  a  mouth  would  be  Kiten;  ir 
to  move  swiniy  in  the  air  were  dekirablc,  wiii^s  must  be 
supplied;  if  on  earth,  leg«  muitt  lie  uddoil;  if  in  tho  uuier, 
fins.  To  carry  all  these  urgaiig,  nnd  to  contain  rousclu  to 
guide  and  (;overn  them,  u  buily  must  be  mldcil.  Kacli 
part  of  the  body  will  be  of  the  best  size,  and  best  form  for 
the  functions  it  has  to  perform.  Observe  the  drayon-fly , 
the  emperor  of  his  tribe:  his  wiii^s  rustle  as  lie  hovers 
stationary  and  hawk-like  in  the  air;  Ins  appetite  is  insa- 
tiable; his  food  tho  active  occupants  of  his  own  element. 
It  is  );ivL-n  to  him  in  charge  to  set  bounds  to  theincreasieof 
the  insect  race:  he  beholds  his  prey  ofar  off;  ho  darts  on 
it  like  the  rapidity  of  a  h;;hlning  Hash:  to  devour  it  er« 
life  IS  departed  is  the  work  of  an  instant:  he  sails  round 
and  round;  he  soars  up  and  down.  When  the  sky  is  serene 
ho  seeks  his  prey,  like  the  swallows,  almost  bejoml  (he 
reach  of  human  sight  What  organs  dues  such  an  aniiuul 
reijuire?  Are  they  not  these  eyes,  moutli,  ami  wiii^js? 
How  has  nature  provided  for  his  wants?  Re^^ard  his  head 
— below,  it  IS  all  muuth;  above,  it  is  one  continuous  eye. 
Contemplate  his  win^s — their  character  is  strength  and 
activity,  power  and  lightness.  His  body  is  slender  and 
graceful:  like  a  rudder,  it  serves  as  an  iuntrunieiit  where- 
with to  shape  his  course.  Feelers  would  be  comparatively 
useless  to  an  animal  whose  dependence  fur  support  is  on  the 
keenness  of  its  vision  and  the  velocity  of  its  tlight.  We 
find  them  but  little  prominent — his  every  organ  of  tho 
required  size.  There  is  truly  a  best  form,  and  u  best  size, 
aud  nature  provides  both. 


THE  nnAoiix-rLY. 


It  was  the  violet  which  induced  John  Bcrtratn,  a  Quaker  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  study  plants.  He  had  employed  his  lime 
in  agricultural  pursuits  without  a  knowledge  of  botany,  but 
being  in  the  field  one  ilay,  he  gathered  a  Molet,  exaiuined 
its  formation,  anil  rellrcicil  u|iun  it  until  he  became  su  pre- 
possessed with  the  Hotter  that  he  dreamed  uf  it.  Tins  cir- 
cumstance inspired  him  with  a  desire ol  becoming  ac(|uatnted 
with  plants;  he  therefore  learned  for  that  purpose  as  much 
Latin  as  was  necessary,  and  soon  became  the  must  learned 
botanist  of  the  New  World. — 1'hillips. 


Iw  spite  of  dnlneas,  and  in  spite  of  wit. 
If  to  thyself  thou  const  thyself  acquit, 
Uather  stand  up  assured  with  conscious  pride 
Alone,  than  err  with  miUious  at  Iky  aide. 
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THE    TUII.EniES.    (OARDEIf    FHONT.) 


CAtSES  OP  THE   FRENCH   REVOLUTION,  1789. 

Wk  have  s|>okcn  of  the  corrupt  and  licentious  behaviour 
of  the  court  under  I.ouis  tho  Kiriecnlli ;  the  low  slate  of 
moruU  in  Franco;  ami  the  reduced  finances  of  tho  country. 
These  rircuitislanccs  prepared  tho  way  for  .1  disturhance 
of  the  public  mind;  and  there  were  still  others:  an  En- 
cychipiodia  was  published,  in  wliich  doctrines  were  promul- 
gated, of  a  kind  calculated  to  tamper  with  tho  opinions  of 
tho  public  on  matters  of  religion,  as  well  as  on  other  sub. 
jects;  80  that,  what  with  tho  faults  of  the  nobles  and  ({overn- 
incnt, — of  the  literary  men. — and  of  the  people  themselves,— 
an  outbreak,  in  some  form  or  other,  seemed  inevitable.  Tho 
first  immediate  source  of  discontent  in  1"?9  was  the  state 
of  the  public  finances.  Louis  the  Sixteenth  called  to- 
cethcr  an  asscmhly  of  notables — that  is,  an  assemblage  o;' 
iiitlucntial  persons,  selected  by  himself,  in  order  to  investi- 
gate tho  slate  of  the  national  treasury.  Their  inquiries 
^howed  the  fliiances  to  ho  in  a  wretched  condition;  and  the 
people  immediately  be);an  to  take  the  alarm.  The  French 
parliament  (or  rather  parliaments,  for  there  were  several) 
nail  not  that  command  over  tho  public  purse  which  tho 
Enjlish  house  of  commons  has;  and  the  pooplo  clamoured 
loudly  for  a  convocation  of  the  stales  peneral.  Tho  states 
general  was  a  kind  of  parliament  consisting  of  nobles,  clerjiy. 
and  popular  reprcseiitalives,  but  which  had  not  then  met 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  The  court  parly  wished  to 
avoid  this  convocation,  but  the  parliament  of  I'aris  persisted 
in  supporting  the  demand  of  the  people  in  this  respect. 
On  tho  ath  of  May,  1789,  tho  slates  general  met  at  Ver- 
sailles, the  popular  representatives,  or  tiers  flat  (third 
estate).  c(iualliiig  in  number  tho  nobility  and  clergy. 
Whether  a  different  mo<lo  of  selection  might  have  been 
piacticalile  is  uut  uuw  easy  to  deteruiiiie,  but  it  would 
Vou  XVII 


seem  as  if  this  large  amount  of  popular  repreMnlalirn 
was  the  cause  of  many  of  the  troubles  that  followed. 

NATION,VL    AWF-MULY DESTRI7CTI0N    OP   THE    BASTILLE. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the 
deputies,  should  each  vote  in  their  own  hall;  but  the  latter 
afterwards  insisted  that  they  should  all  form  one  united 
house  of  legislature,  tho  votes  of  tho  whole  body  being 
taken  at  once.  This  the  nobles  and  clergy  resisted  for 
some  days;  but  some  of  them  at  last  yielded,  and  tho 
tiers  i-tat  then  declared  themselves  a  national  assembly, 
possessed  of  legislative  powers.  The  king,  the  court,  and 
most  of  tho  nobles  and  clergy,  were  very  averse  to  all  this, 
and  the  king  took  some  unfortunate  means  by  which  ha 
hoped  to  (|uell  tho  rising  storm:  but  what  he  did  only 
strengthened  the  popular  party;  and  on  the  27tli  of  June 
the  nobles  and  clergy,  by  recommendation  of  the  kini; 
himself,  consented  to  form  one  house  of  legislature  with 
tho  tiirs  t'tat.  This  was  perhaps  the  first  day  of  the 
revolution,  properly  so  called,  for  tho  people  at  once  gained 
great  power. 

Soon  after  this,  evidence  was  abundantly  shown  that  the 
king  and  court  would  have  two  powers  to  contend  against; 
viz.,   the  tiers  itat   and    their  supporters,    wlm  wl-ficd  to 
make   various   reforms    in    something   like    i  o 

manner:  and   a  brutal  mob,  who  destroyed  :  d 

life  from  !'  '-.-of  heated       '        •  ,   ,0 

king  disr  Kor,  his  fir,  d 

to  bo  a  ptij...!.,,  u,,v,irite  :  and  ilii  1.  r....  ^  ..< ..   .........  .....h 

lasted  three  days,  and  ended  in  tho  destruction  of  the  Bas- 
tille, on  tho  laihof  Julv.  In  this  state  prison,  persons  had 
often  been  confined  witliout  trial,  and  it  wa»  an  object  of 
general  detestation.  The  result  of  this  tumult  was,  that 
the  king  was  forced  to  recall  Necker ;  and  soon  after,  many 
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of  the  noble*  and  clergy,  Kurrenderad  tomo  uf  the  privilege* 
which  h»d  b«loDged  lo  their  orden  from  feudal  time*,  but 
winch  now  teemed  iiieooiitleDt  with  the  date  of  public 
opin  •"■ 

A  -..ine  a  fete  wat  Ki*en  at  Veriailles,  in  which 

■om  !«  of  the  court,  more  zealou*  than  prudent, 

dwiouneed  the  popular  party. trod  the  popular  cockado  under 
tMM,  and  vowea  to  bring  about  a  counter-revolution.  The 
IMWaofthi9./?(r«ai  conveyed  to  I>arii,and  the  inoblwcuiuc 
influMd  to  the  higheat  degree,  their  pa««ion>  buuif;  further 
excited  by  an  alarming  acarcity  which  then  prevailed  at 
Pan*.  A  body  of  peraon*.  amounting  to  thirty  thousand, 
pwc— d*don  the  5th  of  October  to  Vcrsaille*.  A  dreadful 
MMM  of  blood>hcd  took  place:  the  mob  broke  into  the 
pala—  --•'  -rnuld  have  murdered  the  queen,  had  she  not 
pn-  nade  her  e*eape.     The  tumult  was  *top|wd  by 

the  c.... :   the  royal  family  to  nr^-'niiiiiiv  ihe  people  to 

Pari*.    From  this  moment  the  fate  (>:  uinate  family 

waa  aaaled :  Louis  and  hit  family  wci^  lo  a  consunt 

fUcce**ion  of  iiikultt  and  injuries,  terminated  by  awful 
death*.  The  king,  the  queen,  Madame  Elizabeth,  the  dau- 
phin, an<l  two  deputies,  were  all  put  into  one  coach,  and 
dnvcn  to  Paris,  where  the  king  took  up  hit  residence  at  the 
Tuilcrie*.  A*  far  as  it  it  possible  to  discern  motives  in  all 
this.  It  would  seem  that  there  was  an  opinion  among  the 
people,  that  if  their  king  were  to  roaide  at  Paris,  they  might 
obtain  more  ready  and  ample  concessions,  than  if  he  were 
surrounded  by  hit  courtiers  at  Vcrtaillei. 

The  national  assembly,  which  hail  held  their  sittings  at 
Versailles,  soon  followed  the  king,  and  on  the  )9tb  of 
October,  held  a  sitting,  for  the  first  time,  in  Paris.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  next  two  years,  the  assembly  helil 
it*  meetings  in  a  building  near  the  Tuilcrics.  The  royal 
family  were  now  very  little  better  than  prisoners  in  the 
Tuileriet;  and  the  popular  party  were  levelling,  one  by  one, 
the  institution!  which  separated  the  nobility  from  the  mass 
of  the  people.  On  the  3nd  of  November,  I  *89,  the  national 
assembly  declared  the  possessions  of  the  church  to  be  the 
property  of  the  nation;  and  soon  after  this,  their  conflsca- 
tion  was  decreed.  Early  in  the  following  year,  all  religious 
orders  and  monastic  vows  wore  abolished.  In  May,  it  was 
decreed  that  the  national  assembly  should  have  the  right  of 
making  war  or  peace,  the  king  having  only  the  power  of 
proposmg  measures  to  the  assembly.  This  was  shortly 
followed  by  the  suppression  of  the  hereditary  nobility,  coats 
of  arras,  and  all  distinctions  of  rank.  All  these  revolutionary 
proceedings  were  not  the  work  merely  of  the  national  assem- 
bly: there  were  numerous  political  clubs  at  i'aris,  calling 
themselves  "Friends  of  the  Constitution,"  "Jacobins,"  &c.; 
at  these  clubs  various  violent  measures  were  proposed  and 
carried,  and  then  recommended  to  the  national  assembly, 
which  was  in  many  cases  forced  to  yield. 

In  the  early  part  of  1791,  occurred  a  day  known  in  the 
revolutionary  history  as  Im  Journfe  des  Poiunards, — the  day 
of  the  poignards.  There  was  a  palace  at  Vinceiincs  which 
was  at  that  time  undergoing  such  repairs  as  might  fit  it  for 
a  prison;  and  a  riotous  assemblage  of  persons  determined 
todemohsh  it;  for  the  people  had  now  acquired  such  a  de- 
gree of  impudence,  that  they  scrupled  not  to  demolish  any 
buildings  against  which  their  ire  was  directed.  Santerre, 
the  commandant  of  the  faubourg  in  which  the  moli  as- 
sembled, headed  the  insurgents,  while  Lafayette,  at  the  head 
of  the  national  guards,  did  all  he  could  to  quell  the  tumult. 
Lafayette  was  several  times  nearly  assassinated ;  and  news 
arriving  at  Paris  of  what  had  occurred,  the  royal  family 
were  thrown  into  great  alarm,  as  it  was  feared  an  attack 
wat  meditated  on  the  king.  A  large  number  of  nobles  and 
others  attached  to  the  king's  cause,  armed  themselves  with 
swnr.1.  i,l,t,,U,  huntine-knivcs,  and  daggers, — pronoeded 
lo  I  s,  and  ofi'ered  to  defend  the  king,  whose  life 

the)  :    to   be  in  danger.     The  king's   person   was 

firotecu-d  by  the  national  guards,  placed  there  by  the  popu- 
ar  party,  and  as  there  was  great  distrust  between  them  and 
the  nobles,  the  king  felt  that  however  sincere  their  intention' 
might  have  been,  this  manifpstation  of  it  was  very  unfortu- 
naU:— indeed,  thr^  '    ,  reign,  I^uis  frequently  suf- 

fered from  the  in.  of  others.     Ho   ordered  his 

friends  to  lay  down  u.'-  '  ing,  "lamin 

perfect  security  in  the  i:  'iiards."     La- 

fayette entered  at  t'--   ■  .  ".imly  with  the 

noUes,  told  them   ■•  it   in   danger,  and 

ordered  them  to  i!l       .    _, TIh-v  .t  i;,-.!  .... 

tnted,  but  the  kine  supported  Lai 
their  arms,  and  bad  to  leave  the  pa; 
and  insoltt  of  the  national  guard. 


Louis  now  became  paiuflilly  sensible  how  little  |iower 
was  left  to  Ills  supporters;  and  he  waa  anxious  to  oome  to 
some  definite  arriingetncnt  with  Ihe  popular  party,  by  which 
his  situation  would  l)ecome  le^s  irk»ome,  and  hit  country 
lest  distracted  by  intestine  commotions.  It  is  supposed 
th.nt  tliiTc  wat  an  intention  to  make  Mirabeau,  the  most 
I  .mI  member  of  the  popular  party,  a  means  lor 

!  .  .il>out  an   adjustment  of  ditTcrencct;  but  if  surh 

were  tiiu  iiiieiitiun,  the  death  of  Mirabeau  put  an  end  to  all 
hopes  in  this  respect. 

In  the  following  April  a  circumstance  occurred,  which 
plaoed  the  royal  family  in  a  petition  little  better  than  that 
of  stale  prisoners.  The  royal  family  had  a  palace  at  St. 
Cloud,  near  Paris,  to  whieh  they  were  about  lo  go  fur  a 
short  sojourn;  but  they  had  scarcely  entered  their  car- 
riage when  the  tocsin  sounded  from  a  neighbouring  rhurrh, 
and  an  assemblage  of  |>ursons  collected  in  the  Place  du 
Carousel,  with  the  determination  not  to  permit  the 
departure  of  the  royal  family.  Lafayette  and  Oailly,  two 
intluential  men  of  the  popular  party,  used  every  endeavour 
to  induce  the  people  to  disperse;  but  the  latter  not  only 
persisted,  but  were  aided  by  the  national  guards,  who  re- 
fused to  disperse  the  people.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  unfortunate  king  and  his  family  were  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  the  palace. 

But  a  still  more  painful  manifestation  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  popular  over  the  regal  power  occurred  in  June.  In 
the  latter  month,  Louis  and  his  family  endeavoured  to  es- 
cape altogether  from  France;  and  for  that  pur|x>8e  arrange<l 
a  plan  of  operation  with  the  Marquis  de  Bouill6,  military 
commandant  of  nearly  all  the  territory  from  Paris  to  the 
Nctherlsndi.  It  was  agreed  that  at  midnight  of  the  30th 
of  June,  the  whole  family  should  leave  Paris.  At  it  was 
well  known  that  any  application  for  passports  would  not 
only  have  been  refuted,  tiut  would  have  subjected  the  king 
to  further  distrust  and  suspicion,  fictitious  passports  were 
obtained  from  the  minister  at  war,  for  the  family  of  a  Rus- 
sian baroness,  consisting  of  herself,  two  children,  a  female 
servant,  a  valet,  and  three  footmen.  The  king  dressed  him- 
self as  a  valet,  the  queen  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  per- 
sonated the  baroness  and  her  maid;  and  the  two  younger 
children  were  to  pass  as  the  children  of  the  baroness. 
After  many  unfortunate  delays,  the  party  left  the  Tuileries 
by  a  private  entrance,  separating  themselves  into  smaller  par- 
ties in  order  to  avoid  notice.  They  walked  a  few  hundred 
yards,  to  the  Place  du  Petit  Carouiel,  where  a  vehicle  was 
really  to  convey  them  to  the  Barriire  St.  Martin,  out.sidc 
which  a  large  travelling  coach  was  stationed.  But  the  queen, 
who  had  a  guide  to  lead  her,  who  appears  lo  have 
been  as  ignorant  of  the  streets  or  Paris  as  she  herself 
was,  mistook  her  route,  and  wandered  about  for  a  full  hour 
before  she  succeeded  in  reaching  the  other  members  of  her 
family,  and  was  reduced  to  the  hazardous  necessity  of  asking 
a  sentinel  to  direct  her  on  her  way.  At  length  they  all  look 
their  places  in  the  travelling  coach,  and  departed  from 
Pans.  It  was.  however,  unfortunate  that  the  royal  fugitives 
had  delayed  their  departure  beyond  ihe  time  fixed  upon  by 
the  Marquis  de  Bouill^  as  being  the  moat  opportune;  and 
every  step  they  took  showed  the  bad  consequences  of  the 
delay.  VVhenever  it  was  necessary  to  stop,  the  king  acted 
his  part  of  the  valet  badly  ;  suspicion  began  to  be  excited ; 
and  at  length,  Wlien  the  cairiago  reached  Varennes,  the 
civic  authorities  refuted  to  admit  of  further  progress. 

TUE   ROVAL    PUEUoaATIVE  SU8fE>'D£D, 

The  result  of  this  discovery  was,  that  the  unfortunate 
family  were  again  carried  bank  to  Paris.  The  first  act 
of  the  assembly  was  to  suspend  the  power  of  the  king, 
and  to  keep  him  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family  in  close 
cusloily.  The  next  art  was  to  form  a  constitution,  difl'cring 
greatly  from  the  ancient  mode  of  goveriment  in  France, 
but  which  the  king  was  willing  to  sign,  under  the  hope  that 
it  might  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  bis  country.  He 
went  to  the  assembly  on  the  13th  of  •September,  and 
signed  the  new  constitution,  after  which  ho  was  obliged  to 
sit  in  the  assembly  as  an  undistinguished  individual. 

For  the  next  nine  months,  the  king  was  very  little  better 
than  a  cipher;  and  even  the  national  assembly  which  had 
gained  the  victory  over  him,  was  doomed  to  be  overpowered 
by  a  second,  in   which   violent  republican   prim'  b 

dominant.     The  king  was  forced  to  accept  a  in 

•■ '  ■'•'■■■   r''|iublican  parly;    and  when,  in  .1 

tt  to  escape  their  control,  a  scii  1 

L. :  how  powerless  he  had  become,     w  i 

popular  ministers  were  dismissed,  crowds  collected  in  the 
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FsubourR  St.  Antoine ;  nnd  tliero  wns  cridentlf  n  fJiipoiition 
on  the  partoftharilyM    ■  rown 

wiiy;  mill  the  liiltvr  <'  i  tnl»- 

iiuii.  Uii  tho20lh  thi')  ;  .    : 

arxl  a  mob-orator   miil       i      ;■      !. 

:'  I'fil- 

'■  IIUU* 


nnd   vhiUlroii,  tin- 

,  nfler  o  feoble  resintai.i  :  : -      „ 

sioii.     Tlio  liumillatinK  »oene«  that  I  ro  too 

ckeniiiK  to   bu   dwult   upon:  fur  lovorul  1:  royal 

wore  tlio  viclimi  of  insult: — the  kinK  wan  rompvllud 

on  a  rod  rap,  (a  ravourite  symbol  with  the  mob,)  to 

,  thiMr  hpultli*.  and  to  hand  the  bottle  round  to  them; 

and  tho   (|uuen    was  sulijectt-d    to  similar  treatment.     At 

liiKth,  the  municipal  authorities  interposed;  and  the  mob 

lisperscd  by  alwut  ei|;ht  o'clock. 

I>  !s    now    arose    from    vorious   quarters   for    tho 

lit  of  the  kini;:  tho  proposition  wns   first  made 

•  ,.  i,,^  ......i.iial  assembly  by  Brin«-'   ■■•■  ''■■•  "''    ■'  I'lv.and 

was  supported  by  many  othiTS.      I  n  be- 

Rinninc  to  lose  power;  forlhero  wo;-      ._ ;i  and 

other  clubs,  the  members  of  which  wished  for  nothing  less 
than  republican  institutions,  and  who  reckoned  anion);  their 
members,  Snntcrre,  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  rflhers,  whose 
name*  afterwards  became  so  terrible.  These  ruflians 
planned  an  attack  on  the  Tuilcries,  which  was  put  into 
exucution  on  the  lUth  of  Au);ust,  accompanied  by  such 
circumstances  of  horror,  that  that  day  was  lon({  regarded 
as  a  marked  cp<Kh  in  tho  history  of  the  revolution.  The 
king  was  aware  that  somelhLnp;  of  the  kind  was  ira pending, 
but  did  not  know  the  precise  day  on  which  it  would  lake 
place:  and,  aUhou;;h  he  was  able  to  collect  a  considerable 
f;unnl,  he  was  not  fully  prepared  for  the  storm.  AI>out  three 
in  the  morning  the  insurgents  ranged  themselves  on  differ- 
ent sides,  of  the  palace,  as  np|>eared  most  advantageous  for 
the  attack.  The  king  was  entreated  by  some  of  his  adherents 
to  save  himself  and  family  by  taking  refuge  in  the  hall  of 
the  assembly; — a  proposition  at  which  the  queen  was  at  first 
indignant,  but  to  which  she  ultimately  yielded,  as  being  the 
only  means  of  avoiding  a  ferocious  attack.  The  hall  of  the 
assembly  was  near  tho  palace,  nnd  tho  royal  family  proceeded 
thither  by  the  ganlen  entrance;  but  it  was  with  dillieulty 
th:it  the  populace  would  allow  them  to  proceed.  When  they 
reached  the  hall,  they  were  all  put  into  a  box  at  one  side, 
and  remained  many  hours,  compelled  to  listen,  not  only  to 
the  debates,  but  to  gross  personal  insult  from  the  more 
violent  members.  Among  the  proceedings  of  the  day  were, 
the  convocation  of  a  national  convention;  the  suspension  of 
the  power  of  tho  king;  and  the  appointment  of  a  new  minis- 
try, in  which  the  most  violent  Jacobins  were  to  hold 
situations. 

But  while  these  proceedings  were  going  on  at  the  hall, 
the  piilaoe  was  the  scene  of  most  dreadful  slaughter.  The 
troops  left  behind  by  the  king  seem  to  have  been  ignorant 
that  he  had  left  the  palace;  nnd  they  continued  to  defend  it 
when,  in  fact,  there  wns  but  little  to  defend.  It  was  about 
nine  o'clock  when  the  people  began  the  attack,  and  the 
Swiss  guards  at  first  made  fearful  havoc  among  them;  but 
an  order  arriving  fnira  the  king  that  they  should  lay  down 
their  arms,  they  submitted,  and  were  conducted  to  the 
guard-house.  These,  however,  were  only  a  sort  of  advanced 
guard;  and  there  slill  remained  within  the  palace  about 
eight  hundred  Swiss  troops,  besides  numerous  other  persons. 
The  inmates  were  soon  forced  to  yield,  and  then  commenced 
one  of  tho  most  sanguinary  massacres  on  record: — not  only 
were  nil  tho  troops,  but  also  valets,  servants,  and  the 
humblest  members  of  tho  household,  stabbed  without 
mercy:  the  dead  bodies  were  even  stabbed  over  again,  as  if 
the  taking  away  of  life  was  not  sufficient  to  glut  the  cruelty 
of  the  mob.  By  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  all  the  guards  and 
servants  were  killed,  to  the  number  of  about  eight  hundred 
— stripped  naked, —  and  thrown  in  heaps  in  the  court-yard 
in  front  of  the  Tuileries.  'Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  horrors, 
two  circumstances  seemed  in  some  degree  to  mitigate  tho 
guilt  of  the  ruflians:  one  wns,  that  the  female  domestics 
were  all  allowed  to  depart  unharmed ;  and  the  other  was,  that 
robbery  and  pillage  were  not  countenance<l  for  an  instant ; 
for  one  man,  who  was  detected  in  an  act  of  scaling  in  the 
palace,  was  instantly  put  to  death  by  his  companions. 

The  king  and  the  royal  family  were  confined  in  a  small 
room  adjoining  the  hall  of  the  assembly  on  the  night  suc- 
ceeding this  dreadful  dav, — to  be  succeeded  by  another  day 
limilarly  spent  in  tbo  nail,  and  then  by  a  third.    Their 


•oto  oeetipotion  was  to  listen  to  tho  debates  and  the  ptrWMl 

abuse  of  the   memtiem.  Vw 

miiiiilfs  for  taking  t>'U--  ,ed 

iliat  tho  kii  :,trr.  ii  mu  • 

how  to  d  '  of  the   rojrti 

I  la:.             '  '  tho  tin- 

I  foit  ;,|e,  with 

ted  one  muro  stop  in  the  detront  fiom 

i»;  and  tli"  liiiri.l  C.r  t.,v  .n  >«.«ni*  to 
hu\  :i  all  the  I  cUsiM 

win  l)r.  M'  •  <       -,  at   lb« 

time,  sars,  that  a  day  or  two  after  iticso  eicnta,  "  tba 
epithet  roi/al,  which  was  formerly  so  profoncly  a^mimrd,  ia 
now  carefully  effaced  fh>m  every  sb<ip,  i.  r.^'e, 

or  hotel ;  all  those  also  who  were  so  vain  .  or 

their  doors  that  they  were  tho  tr:i '  ■  or 

queen,  or  many  WByeroploye<lby  t!  ■tj 

wnr '         ''     I,  or  sign,  which  '  no* 

of  iiexion;  and  at  li«r 

advt-iif.'-  iiial  he  was  brcet  iit-^-iiian<ji  i<>  »  ;>u/t*-i.Mtt/^i#, 
than  to  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal. " 

It  may  naturally  Iw  supposed,  that  the  removal  of  tb* 
royal  family  to  tho  Temple,  which  was  a  kind  of  priaoo, 
was  the  forerunner  of  an  imprisonment  onh  to  b.-  tcrminalad 
by  death.     While   the   king  was   in   pr  National 

Assembly  gave  way  to  the   National    <  .  a  body 

differing  from  tho  formerchiellv  in  bcinr  ediately 

under  thu  contnd  of  tho  people.     The  i  imme- 

diately began  to  make  preparations  for  brinj^iiig  the  king  to 
trial,  and  as  it  seemed  not  very  easy  to  say  what  crime*  he 
could  be  accused  of,  the  violent  party  made  the  most  of  tho 
content*  of  nn  iron  chest  which  was  about  that  time  dis- 
covered in  the  Tuileries;  this  chest  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained various'  documents  relating  to  the  attempts  of  tho 
king  to  check  the  progress  of  the  reMilutii.n.  Sunn.  inTnon* 
have  supposed  that  these  papers  wer>  iis. 

on  purpose  to  obtain  articles  ol  accii  l>ut 

whether  this  were  the  case  or  not,  the  tnetubers  of  the  con- 
vention did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  them. 

TRIAL,   CONDEMNATION,   AND  EXECDTIOS  OP  THE   KING. 

On  tho  nth  of  December,  I'     '  "    '>  the  bar 

to  take  his  trial,  and  was  hurr)  in  such 

haste,  that  he  had  to  crave  a  iii.>i^.i.m  im.hi  u,-i..i.-  lie  ruuld 
enter  the  hall.  He  stood  uncovered  on  the  hall  (loor,  while 
tho  President,  seated  on  a  kind  of  throne,  questioned  him 
in  the  rudest  manner.  The  king  answered  these  question* 
in  a  mild  but  dignified  manner;  and  after  an  examination 
of  three  hours  he  retired.  About  a  fortnight  afterwards, 
he  was  again  brought  up,  in  order  to  make  his  dcfenc*. 
This  he  had  intrusted  to  MM.  Dcsi^ze,  Malesherbc*.  and 
Tronchet:  the  first  of  whom  made  an  eloquent  and  (earleas 
address  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  monarch.  Then  suc- 
ceeded an  adjourned  debate  of  several  days'  duration,  on 
the  i|ucstion  whether  or  not  the  king  was  guilty;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  15th  of  .January,  1793,  that  the  vote  wo*  given 
in  the  affirmative.  It  was  then  debated  whether  death 
should  be  the  punishment ;  and  this  also  was  decided  in  the 
afllrmative,  although  by  a  small  majority. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  sentence  of  death  was 
passed,  and  Maleshcrbes  proceeded  to  the  Temple,  to  inform 
tho  royal  victim  of  tho  result.  He  found  him  prepared 
for  the  worst,  but  not  able  to  resist  a  pang,  when  told 
that  his  relation,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  voted  for  his 
death;  nor  able  to  forget  the  desolate  position  in  which 
his  death  would  leave  the  queen  and  her  children.  Males- 
herbes,  an  attached  friend  to  the  king,  was  not  allowed  to 
visit  him  a  second  time;  and  he  saw  no  one  but  persons 
connected  with  the  convention.  On  Sunday,  the  ■20th,  a 
deputation  from  tho  convention  acquainted  him  that  he 
waste  bo  executed  within  twenty-four  hour*:  he  receired 
the  information  without  emotion;  and  gave  them  a  paper 
containing  a  request,  that  he  might  have  three  day*  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  another  world, — that  he  might  hare  s 
priest  to  attend  him, — that  there  might  be  a  tcloxation  of 
the  strict  watch  kept  over  his  every  action, — that  ho  might 
see  his  family, — and  that,  after  his  death,  they  might  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  France  without  molestation.  In  the  even- 
ing he  obtained  for  answer,  that  he  might  have  a  pnest 
to  attend  him,  and  might  see  his  family:  hi*  request  for  a 

postponement   of    the    r\ •■    'vas  flatly    refused.     At 

about  eight  o  clock,  the  v  were  admitted  to  hiin. 

and  remained  about  an  i '.  a  half :  what  passed  at 

this  asonizing  interview  may  be  conceived,  a*  the  following 
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morning  w>i  to  be  the  loit  of  the  tinhappy  kine'n  life.  Tlio 
«|ueeo,  dauphin,  &«..  ihrn  left  him;  am)  h  —  ■\  •■  • 
hour*  with  hi*  confaator;  after  which  he  rein 

On     the   following   morning   he  rote  at    : 

aarrament  at  »ix,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  la«t 
nioumful  act.  The  rulTian  Santerrc,  with  aome  of  the 
Kentdarmo,  came  for  him  at  nine  o'clock.  The  king  ha>l 
on  the  previouii  day  prepared  hit  will,  and  handing  it  to 
Jacques  Roux,  a  pncit  who  accompanied  Santerre,  lie  sairl, 
"I  request  that  )ou  will  give  this  paper  to  tliequeen, — to 
icy  wife."  The  priest  refUsed  to  take  it,  and  snid,  "  That 
is  no  busine«s  uf  mine:  I  am  here  to  conduct  you  to  the 
•eaffold."  T;  uled  on  one  of 
the  other  m<'.  char^'c  of  the- 
papur,  and  li  i  ii  iu<-  |  n. 

We  shall  ii  our  de>'  -.  have  to 

apeak  of  thi'    ;  l.iuis  Xl'.:   l ,.ii  scjuare 

which  afterwards  became  the  scene  of  the  butcheries 
perpetrated  by  Robespierre.  The  king  an<l  his  coiifessior 
were  put  into  a  carriage,  and  driven  slowly  to  this  place, 
through  streets  lined  with  armed  citizens,  and  preceded 
by  drums,  which  were  played  loudly  to  avoid  any  cries 
ID  favour  of  the  king  being  heard.  When  tlii!  carriage 
stopuej,  the  king  was  conducted  to  the  scaffold:  he  wus 
drensed  in  a  private  suit,  and  was  ordered  to  take  off  his 
coat  the  better  to  enable  the  executioner  to  perform  his  bloody 
oflScc.  He  wished  to  address  the  people  ;  but  the  authori- 
•  lics  ordered  the  drums  to  be  beaten  all  the  more  loudly,  in 
order  to  drown  his  voice;  and  the  only  words  he  was  heard 
to  utter,  were,  "People!  I  die  innocent!  Gentlemen,  I  am 
innocent  of  all  they  accuse  me  of;  may  my  blood  cement 
the  happiness  of  Frenchmen  ! '  He  was  interrupted  by 
aome  ruffians,  dragged  to  the  axe :  decapitated  in  a  few 
aeconds,  and  his  head  shown  round  to  the  people.  Cries  of 
"Vive  la  Repuhliquo!"  were  soon  raised;  and  thus  ended 
the  tragedy. 

We  cannot  detail  the  horror  felt  throughout  Europe  at 
this  most  inhuman  proceeding.  This  was  the  first  day  of 
a  republic  under  which  Franco  was  governed  or  mis- 
governed for  many  years.  There  were  nearly  one-half  of 
the  members  of  the  convention  who  wished  to  save  the  life 
of  the  king,  and  who  were  less  violent  than  the  others ; 
but  from  the  moment  that  a  majority  of  the  members  ob- 
tained the  death  of  the  king,  the  violent  Jacobins  gained 
•n  ascendency  in  the  convention  which  gradually  led  to 
stdl  more  terrible  scenes.  The  rabble  of  Paris,  seeing 
how  much  influence  they  had  acquired,  resolved  to  push 
matters  to  a  still  greater  extreme.  They  often  broke  into 
the  Tuileries  while  the  members  were  sitting,  and  made 
apeeehes,  telling  them  what  they  ought  to  do  in  such  and 
auch  cases,  and  throwing  out  threats  as  to  what  would 
follow  if  the  demands  of  the  people  were  unattended  to. 
On  the  27th  of  May,  nearly  two  thousand  women  collected 
round  the  hall  of  the  convention,  anil  behaved  like  so 
many  furies,  but  were  compelled  to  disperse  without  doing 
mischief.  The  following  day  a  scene  occurred  at  the  con- 
vention which  may  be  cited  as  a  not  uncommon  specimen  of 
the  then  existing  mode  of  debate:  a  member  began  to 
exclaim  against  th^  violent  proceedings  of  the  republicans, 
when  a  butcher,  named  Legendre,  a  man  of  ferocious 
character,  struck  him  a  violent  blow  on  the  chest  which 
laid  him  prvstratc.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  when  the 
members  were  about  to  vote,  the  rabble  broke  into  the 
hail,  and  gave  their  votes  along  with  the  members,  thereby 
carrying  every  proposilion.  But  it  was  on  the  31st  that  the 
weakness  of  the  more  moderate  party  was  fully  shown.  The 
tocsin  beat  to  arms  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning :  the  mem- 
b«im  hastened  to  the  convention;  and,  shortly  after,  a  rabble 
»pp«*red,  headed  by  a  man  who  assumed  the  otlice  of  spokes- 
man. He  demanded  the  heads  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
more  moderate  members;  and  also  proposed,  that  the  work- 
ing classes  should  be  paiil  each  forty  sous  per  day  while  under 
mrm*.  The  latter  proposition  was  immediately  put  from  the 
chair,  and, — many  of  the  rabble  mixing  their  own  voles  with 
those  of  the  members, — was  carried.  The  absurdity  of  such 
legislation  as  this  would  provoke  a  smile,  were  it  not  con- 
nected with  a  train  of  evenu  more  calculated  to  excite  a 
•hudder. 

But  on  the  2nd  of  June,  raattcri  assumed  a  still  more 
■erious  aspect.  The  Tdllcriet  was  surrounded  by  more 
than  forty  thousand  peraons,  armed  with  slicks,  pikes, 
bayonets,  and  other  weapons;  and  as  the  several  members 
•roeaeded  to  their  places,  tbejr  were  loaded  with  insults. 
When  thejr  bad  commenced  their  sittings,  thev  found  tliem- 
•elvea  pruMoera,  for  the  peuple  would  not  lot  them  leave  the 


hall.      The  twenty-flvQ   memliers  whoso  head*  had    been 

■' '  ■  1  now  vchcmtinlly  exclaimed  against  the  procoed- 

.1'  popular  party,  and  denounced  the  more  violent 

: us  wishing   to    substitute   conliision   for   regular 

government.  On  this,  as  well  as  a  former  occasion,  Le|;en- 
dre  signalised  himself  by  answering  arguments  with  blows. 
A  deputation  from  the  mob  came  into  the  hall,  and  reite- 
rated their  demand  for  the  heads  of  the  twenty-live  obnoxi- 
ous deputies;  but  the  latter,  in  order  to  save  their  lives,  con- 
sented to  resifjn  their  heats,  by  wliioh  the  convention  became 
still  more  under  the  power  of  the  people. 

C0MMI«CT5MENT   OF   THB    ItHKlN    OP   TERROH. 

Constitutional  order  was  now  destroyed:  moderate  mer 
were  expelled  from  the  conveiitinn ;  and  from  this  day 
coininenced  a  perioil  which  for  horrors  has  rarely  had  u 
parallel  in  the  history  of  civilized  nations.  From  the  '^nd 
.lune,  1793,  till  the  'J'lh  July,  l''J4,  when  Robespierre 
was  exccute<l,  constituted  the  period  known  as  the  reign  of 
terror.  Without  touching  on  the  external  {wlitics  of  France, 
our  subject  re<|uircs  that  we  should  take  a  rapid  view  of 
the  events  of  this  dark  ])crio<l. 

The  ruling  man  in  the  convention  was  now  Robespierre  ■ 
the  other  members  had  little  else  to  do  than  to  register  the 
decrees  which  he  propose<l,  A  revolutionary  tribunal  wa* 
established,  for  the  summury  trial  of  offences:  a  committee 
of  public  safety,  and  a  committee  of  insurrection,  wore 
also  established, — the  latter  fur  the  purpose  of  planning 
and  concocting  insurrections,  if  necessary.  Should  the 
reader  ask  what  was  the  slate  of  luliifion  at  this  terrible 
period,  ho  will  see  from  the  following  'letails.  The  taint  of 
infidelity  had  extended  so  far,  that,  impelled  by  fear,  the 
archbishop  of  Paris,  together  with  a  great  number  of  other 
ecclesiastics,  went  to  the  convention  in  November,  17'J3, 
and  formally  renounced  Christianity,  and  gave  up  their 
emoluments,  amidst  the  acclamation  of  the  members.  It 
was  then  decreed,  that  liberty,  equality  and  reason, 
should  be  the  only  religion,  and  that  all  the  churches  should 
be  closed.  Hut,  demoralized  ns  the  people  had  become,  it 
was  yet  found  necessary  to  rescind  tiio  last-mentioned 
decree.  The  former  however  remained  in  force,  and  it  may 
bo  conceived  that  the  abolition  of  all  religious  restraint  led 
to  the  wildest  excesses.  Drunken  men  and  abandoned 
women  were  to  be  seen  everywhere  trampling  under  their 
feet  every  relic  that  could  be  called  devotional  ;— churches 
were  despoiled, — busts  and  images  destroyed,  and  burlesque 
songs  written  and  sung  to  dance-tunes,  as  parodies  on 
hymns.  A  modern  writer  has  said  : — "The  services  of  the 
Christian  religion  were  universally  abandoned,  and  the 
pulpits  deserte<l,  throughout  the  revolutionized  districts ; 
the  church  bells  were  everywhere  silent ;  sabbath  was 
entirely  obliterated;  baptisms  ceased;  the  burial  service 
was  no  longer  heard;  the  sick  received  no  consolation,  the 
dying  no  communion:  and  the  riles  of  heathenism,  blended 
with  the  profanities  of  the  most  fanatical  infidelity,  dese- 
crated the  unhappy  land.  On  every  tenth  day,  atheism 
was  publicly  preached  to  the  bewildered  people  by  some 
revolutionary  leader;  and  on  all  the  public  cemeteries  was 
placed  the  inscription,  'Death  is  an  eternal  sleep.'" 

Robespierre  and  Marat  were  now  the  two  idols  of  the 

ficople;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  most  unhal- 
owod  ruffian:  the  former  was  permitted  to  affiict  his 
country  for  fourteen  months:  but  the  latter,  after  a  few 
short  weeks  of  triumph,  was  sent  into  the  presence  of  that 
Creator  whose  existence  he  had  so  often  denied.  A  young 
woman,  named  Charlotte  Corday,  living  at  Caen,  in  Nor- 
mandy, having  heard  of  the  dreadful  cruelties  and  enor- 
mities conimitlcd  at  Paris,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of 
Marat,  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  an  end  to  his  existence 
as  one  who  was  bringing  crime  and  suffering  on  her  coun- 
try. She  therefore  pro<-eeded  to  Paris,  and  sent  a  note  to 
Marat,  professing  to  have  some  important  state  business 
to  communicate  to  him.  After  some  delay  she  was  admit- 
ted to  him,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  learneil  from 
him  that  ho  intended  shortly  to  have  a  number  of  refugees 
in  Normandy  guillotined:  at  that  instant  she  drew  out  a 
long  knife  from  under  her  robe,  and  stalibed  him  to  the 
heart.  Marat  died  very  shortly,  and  the  woman  permitted 
herself  to  l>c  quietly  taken  into  custody.  On  her  examina- 
tion she  boldly  owned  that  she  hail  committed  the  deed,— 
that  she  had  taken  his  life,  and  was  willing  to  sacrifice  her 
own  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  others.  She 
died  heroically  on  the  scaffold,  in  the  Place  Imuis  Xf. 

Soon  af\cr  this  event,  the  convention  declared  that  France 
should  remain  a  republic  until  peace  was  established  with 
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tbo  rciit  of  Europe;  tnd  this  decree  wnn  the  rureruniior  of 
«  iiTick  uf  bulchuneti,  which  lattuil  till  llobo«piurro'ii  doth. 

EXECITIOX    OK   TIIK    QUKP.N. 

It  will  he  rcrnoinbcri-il  thnt  the  kiiiK  wan  behemleil  mm 
the  2Ut  of  January;  hut  no  muiitiuii  Imf  tiiice  been  mailu 
or  the  ulhor  hrnnchc*  uC  the  ruynl  lumily.  Tlivy  wuru  coii- 
flned  in  the  leroplu  until  the  nu>nth  of  October,  when  thu 
unhiippy  (|uecn,  Mari»  Anluinotlo.  was  douincd  to  Tollow 
her  lumbaiid  tu  the  ncafTulil.  The  queen  aiul  her  fuuiily 
orcupifd  apnrtnienti  over  those  in  which  the  kin^  had 
bt-en  inipriiidiifd;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  kin',;'>  vxoru- 
tiun  the  family  had  been  anxiuualy  awuitin);  onu  parting' 
inlervirw  wiili  him;  but  it  wns  not  till  tho  flriUK  of  tho 
Kunn  aniiuuiireil  thut  all  was  over  that  they  know  that  iho 
kinit  h:id  li'fl  Ihi)  prinon.  After  Ihii  they  were  conniioil 
iDoro  rit;oruu»ly  thitn  ever;  and  in  a  »hort  time  tho  queen 
aufloied  nnolhur  paiiK  in  hnvin^  her  ton  tukrn  from  hur 
hy  order  uf  the  eonvcntiun.  In  thu  month  uf  Aui;ust  >he 
wa«  reniuvud  to  the  prnton  of  tho  Cuncicrt(orie,  and  theru 
kept  for  two  month*,  guarded  by  two  luldivr.'i  no  cUmily 
thnt  never  for  an  instant,  ilny  or  nijjht.  wa»  *hu  left  iilone, 
and  never  had  a  femulu  with  her.  At  leiiKth,  on  tho  Nih 
of  October,  that  death,  to  which  she  now  looked  forward  a» 
the  only  relief  from  xiiirerini;  and  insult,  appraretl  ap- 
pruachin)(;  but  slie  wat  ttill  doomed  to  thu  exposure  of  n 
liulilic  (miK-k)  trial,  where  not  only  were  all  kind*  of  poli- 
tical criiiirK  iinputeil  to  her,  but  others  of  a  (lersonal  nature 
»o  dialxjlical,  thai,  in  llio  luaiosty  of  offended  di({iuty,  she 
turned  to  the  females  In  the  court,  and  asked  if  it  wore 
possible  that  she  could  bo  suspected  of  such  crimes:  this 
appeal  met  with  tho  only  show  of  sympathy  that  ever 
relieved  ihu  tedium  of  her  sorrows.  The  trial  lasted  till 
Ii>ur  o'clock  on  the  followini;  morniii)^,  during;  which  time 
the  never  left  the  hall  for  an  instant,  and  an  uilicerof  (;ens- 
darmes  was  dismissed  from  his  situation  for  listenin);  to 
Iter  urgent  ontrealics  for  a  drop  of  water  to  drink. 

At  four  in  the  morninf;  of  tho  16th  of  October,  she  was 

ndemncd  to  death,  anil  scvou  hours  afterwards  was  con- 
|»eycd  to  the  scafToM.  She  was  arrayed  in  white,  her  hands 
tied  behind  her,  and  was  conveyed  in  a  carriapo  accom- 
panied by  her  executioner  and  a  priest;  and  as  she  pn.tsed 
thriiii|{h  tho  streets  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  assembled 
multitude  showered  insults  ami  indii^nities  of  every  kind 
upon  her  liead.  After  boin|»  paraded  through  the  streets 
for  nn  hour  and  a  half,  she  was  conducted  tu  the  scatTold, 
and  her  injuries  and  sufferings  were  soon  terminated.  It 
would  seem  dillioult  to  account  for  the  depth  and  intensity 
of  the  ferocity  which  could  induce  the  populace  not  only  to 
clamour  fur  her  death,  hut  to  heap  des;radint;  insults  on 
her  at  tho  last  moment.  But  there  was  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  tho  lower  orders  of  Paris,  that  she  had  stood 
in  the  way  uf  the  concessions  which  they  had  two  or  three 
years  before  demanded  from  the  king.  It  is  evident,  fi-om 
inaiiy  passu);es  in  the  history  of  these  distressing  times, 
that  she  had  more  strength  of  mind  than  her  husband; 
and  the  |>cople  had  probably  felt  that  this  strength  had 
muio  than  once  cheeked  them  in  their  course  of  violence. 

Tho  violent  members  of  the  convention  then  turned  their 
attention  to  the  moderate  members  who  had  been  expelled, 
and  also  toothers  who  belonged  to  tho  same  party.  These 
were  called  Girondists,  while  the  violent  faciiun  was  called 
the  Muuntain;  and  in  the  niunlh  uf  October  no  fewer  than 
133  deputies  of  the  Girondist  faction  were  condemned  to 
death.  About  two-thirds  of  this  number  succeeded  either 
in  leaving  France,  or  in  concealing  themselves  until  milder 
timi's  arrived;  while  the  other  one-third  were  brought  to 
the  scaffold.  Twenty-one  of  tho  most  distinguished  were 
guillotined  on  one  day,  the  1st  of  November:  they  were 
all  men  distinguishecl  for  their  talents  and  eloquence,  and 
it  has  been  observed,  that  "  Seldom,  probably,  has  there 
fallen  at  one  time  beneath  the  axe  of  the  executioner  so 
great  a  number  of  eminent  men  as  were  this  day  sacrificed 
together  in  the  Place  Louis  XV." 

One  week  aUervtards  was  executed  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
a  ruyul  prince,  who  had  brought  u)X]n  himself  the  disgtistof 
all  parties,  even  the  republicans,  by  voting  for  the  death  of 
his  relative,  the  late  king.  Tho  pretence  set  up  against 
him  was,  that  he  had  aspirations  towards  the  throne;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  this  was  true;  but  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  did  not  care  much  for  consistent  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  n  charge.  He  was  condemned,  and  died 
with  a  firmness  worthy  of  a  jusler  cause. 

This  execution  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Madame 
Roland,  the  wife  of  the  minister  who  waa  to  populai  in 
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remained  buld  and  uimrula 

tho  country.     An  Uanton, 
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others;  and  these  men  r  ai 

rivals.      The  party  split  ....  ,,,.  uiat 

Ilobespicrro    showed    that  is   much 

cruelly  as  any   of   the  other  .  .     re  in  liia 

republican  principles  than  some,  and  more  crafty  than 
others.  By  degrees  he  contrived  to  bnng  all  iIm>  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  contemporaries  to  the  sr<"  !  ho 
seems  now  to  have  been  actuated  by  some  -  ^  of 
ambition  as  afterwards  distinguished  Buonaparte,  but  with 
more  cruelty  nnil  less  talent.  IleU^rt,  and  others  of  hit 
party,  calle<l  lU-bcrtists,  had  helped  to  brii..  ■  cnt 
king  and  queen  to  the  scaffold  :  Uanton  a  'Os- 
pierru  to  bring  Ilebert  to  tho  lame  end:  au'i  .luirnards 
Kobespierro  got  rid  of  Uanton  in  a  similar  manner.  On 
the  ilh  of  April,  1794,  Uanton  was  executed,  exclaiming, 
just  before  his  last  breath,  "It  is  just  a  year  since  1  caused 
the  revolutionary  tribunal  to  be  instituted.  I  ask  pardon 
of  God  and  man  fur  doing  to ;  but  I  never  imagined  that 
it  would  become  the  scourge  of  humanity." 

From  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  July.  1794, 
blood  (lowed  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  to  an  extent  that  had 
never  yet  been  seen  throughout  the  revolution.  It  was  a 
dreadful  period;  for  Robespierre  had  got  tid  of  every  one 
who  seemed  to  have  the  slightest  wish  tocher!  •'  rcii 

of  anarchy.     A»  far  as   his  motives   can   L.  1,  jt 

would  seem  that  he  wished  to  trample  under  l.^^i  i. ,  <  <  uno 
who  bad  a  ipark  of  love  of  justice  and  of  country,  and  then 
to  raise  himself  to  despotic  power.  From  the  d:iv  i,(  Dan- 
ton's  execution,  there  were  generally  about  ;  .ng, 
on  au  average,  brought  to  the  scaffold,  in  tli.'  :  ui» 
XV.,  every  day;  among  whom  were  the  Arrhbishop  of 
Paris,  General  Dillon,  Madame  Desmoulins,  Malesherbei, 
Chateuubriant,  &c.  Lavoisier,  the  great  chemist,  had  ren- 
dered vast  services  to  the  country  during  the  last  year  or 
two,  but  he  too  was,  on  some  frivolous  charge,  brought  to 
tho  scaffold;  and  when  ho  asked  for  a  day's  respite,  in 
order  to  finish  some  experimcnt.s,  ho  was  hurried  off  with 
the  remark  that  the  "  republic  had  no  need  of  chemists." 
On  tho  lOth  of  May,  the  Princess  Eli?  ■'■•■•''  ^'-ter  to  tho 
murdered  king,  was  brought  to  the  si  .  a  weari- 
tomo  imprisonment  in  the  temple  of  !  ■  months' 
duration.  She  was  conveyed  to  the  scalloid  with  twenty- 
four  other  persons,  some  of  them  females,  whom  she  endea- 
voured to  console  in  the  best  way  she  was  able. 

By  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  tho  neighbourhood  of  the 
Plare  Louis  XV.  begon  to  sicken  of  the  scene  of  blood  that 
every  day  presented  itself  to  iJicir  eyes.  Desodoardes  says, 
'•  Tho  ground  could  not  imbibe  all  the  blood  that  was  shed; 
it  Uoweil  ofi'  slowly,  to  mix  itself  with  tho  waters  of  tho 
river.  For  many  hours  after  the  execution-  •'  '  .  t  of 
those  passing  through  the  square  left  their  -  on 

the  bloody  pavement.  The  fashionable  walks  mpa 

Elysees  ami  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileriet,  Wi  ,-n- 

tiieiy  deserted.     Even  the  inhabitants  of  tin  M'<ng 

which  the  victims  were  every  day  conducted  to  the  scaffold 
began  to  complain,  wearied  by  the  heartrending  tighu  which 
they  were  compelled  to  witness.  1  have  seen  many  women 
who,  not  daring  to  put  themselves  to  death  by  their  own 
hands,  had  called  out  Vive  le  Roi,  and  by  that  stratagem 
thrown  upon  the  revolutionary  tribunal  the  task  of  termi- 
nating their  days;  some  that  they  might  not  survive  a  hus- 
band, others  that  they  might  follow  a  husband  or  a  brother." 

But  there  are,  ill  most  courses  of  action,  i-^'  "  <■'•<•!■' 
lieyond  which  extravagance  cannot  go;  whe 
having  been  too  strongly  exercised  in  one  li;: 
and  undergo  a  reaction.  Such  was  the  case  among  the 
Parisian  people:  terror  and  di.<gust  were  awakened  by  theaa 
coDtinuea  executions,  and  whispers  began  to  spread  abroad, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  the  bead  and  chief  of 
these  cruelties.    But  tbia  was  » task  of  imminent  danger,  for 
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KobMpi«rT«,  who  appMit  to  hkT«  Wn  a  rlorer  man  ai  nrcU 
at  a  cruel  one,  had  ao  concentrated  hii  power  that  any  un- 
«urce*>ful  attempt  to  put  him  down  would  inerilabty  have 
brought  tboaa  who  made  it  to  tho  scaffold.  On  the  6th  or 
June,  Robetpierro  got  up  what  be  impiously  railed  a  K^aod 
festival  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Bands  of  music,  men  bearing 
branebM  of  oak,  and  woman  with  bouquets,  paraded  the 
■lN«ta>  and  then  proceeded  to  tho  Tuilencs  garden,  where 
a  sort  of  amphitheatre  was  built.  Rube>pic'rre  made  an 
address,  professing  to  be  a  commendation  of  a  sort  of  reli- 
gion,.— but  little  removed  from  atheism,  wbicli  )'••  •■■■•. --^ed 
to  establish  in  France.    There  was  then  a  tyiu  nl 

by  the  band,  and  a  aort  of  allegorical  play  ac:.  ..  :.^-:uer 
With  other  oeremoaiea. 

PALL   OF   nOBESPISRKE. 

At  the  profane  exhibition  just  alluded  to,  Robespierre 
appeared  draasad  in  a  violet-culourcd  robe,  and  n  hat  adorned 
with  plumes.  Now  as  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
fession about  "liberty  and  equality,"  the  spectators  natu- 
rally thought  this  assumption  of  splendour  very  like  an 
attempt  to  raise  himself  to  a  kingly  or  dictatorial  height. 
Had  they  observed  what  has  frcquentlr  occurred  in  the 
world,  they  would  have  seen  that  those  who  talk  the  loudest 
about  liberty  and  equality,  arc  often  those  who  are  most  de- 
airoua  of  power  over  others,— whose  actions  seem  to  gay, 
"equality  among  all  otlicrs,  apd  supremacy  forme."  The  day 
after  this  festival,  Robespierre  and  his  myrmidons  caused 
a  law  to  be  passed  in  the  convention,  to  sweep  away  every 
form,  delay,  defence,  or  usage,  when  an  accused  was  brought 
before  the  tribunal.  The  convention  would  have  resisted 
this,  as  placing  their  own  lives  at  the  mercy  of  the  tyrant ; 
but  Robespierre  insisted,  and  they  were  force<l  to  submit. 
After  this  the  massacres  became,  for  a  few  weeks,  more 
numerous  than  ever:  they  amounted  to  an  average  of  fifty 
per  day  in  Paris,  and  to  a  proportionate  number  in  the 
smaller  towns  of  France. 

But  now  the  immediate  associates  of  Robespierre  began  to 
spht  among  themielTcs:  he,  St.  Just,  and  Couthon,  advocated 
one  line  of  policy;  Billaud  dc  Varonnes,  CoUot-d'Hcrbois, 
and  others,  advocated  another,  and  the  latter  were  too 
powerful  for  Robespierre  to  bring  over  to  his  side;  he  there- 
fore planned  their  destruction, — his  usual  course  in  such 
cases.  He  caused  3000  persons  to  be  ready  to  do  his  bidding, 
and  went  to  the  convention  to  ascertain  the  state  of  feeling 
among  the  members.  SufTicient  passed  on  that  occasion  to 
show  him  that  the  tide  was  beginning  to  turn  against  him. 
He  left  the  hall,  and  proceeded  to  the  jacobin  club,  which 
was  composed  almost  entirely  of  his  creatures.  It  was  im- 
mediately resolved  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  members 
of  the  convention  should  be  assassinated  the  next  day. 
The  convention  knew  the  peril  in  which  they  were  placed, 
and  continued  their  sitting  during  the  whole  night,  arrang- 
ing and  debuting  how  they  might  best  defeat  the  plans  of 
Robespierre.  It  was  a  fearful  time;  for  they  felt  that 
either  they  must  get  rid  of  hiin,  or  be  murdered. 

On  the  following  day,  July  the  9th,  all  tho  members  ap- 
peared at  the  convention:  and  .St.  Just  one  of  the  creatures 
of  Robespierre,  ascended  the  tribune  and  began  to  make  a 
apaeoh.  He  waa  interrupted  by  one  of  the  opposite  party, 
who  ended  by  accusing  Robespierre  of  bringing  all  sorts  of 
misery  on  the  country  by  his  cruellies.  The  accusation  was 
supported  by  others,  and  carried  by  a  majority,  in  the  midst 
of  violent  tumult.  Robespierre  and  his  chief  associates 
were  sent  to  prison,  with  the  intention  of  being  guillotined 
the  next  day;  but  the  jacobin  rabble  rescued  them,  and 
thereby  gave  rise  to  a  dreadful  scries  of  conflicts  during  the 
night:  some  of  the  soldiers  aiding  one  party,  and  some  the 
other;  but  happily  the  enemies  of  Robespierre  prevailed; 
and  on  the  lOth  he  was  led  to  execution.  His  last  moments 
were  passed  in  an  agony  of  body  and  mind  which  has  perhaps 
been  rarely  cxcee<led;  for,  in  addition  to  the  rage  and  dia- 
•ppointment  which  almost  gave  to  his  features  the  appear- 
ance of  a  demon,  his  under  jaw  had  been  shattered  by  a 
pistol  shot  with  winch  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  put  an 
•ad  to  his  existence  when  ho  found  that  escape  was  im- 
poasibte.  At  it  was  at  first  supposed  he  had  killed  him- 
aelf,  his  body  was  thrown  into  a  ditch,  where  it  remained 
aoroe  hours;  but  when  it  was  found  that  he  still  lived,  he 
waa  earned  to  tho  hall  of  the  convention,  and  his  jaw  bound 
up  With  a  slight  dressing.  There  be  lay  on  one  of  the 
benches,  and  in  bis  agony,  clenched  one  of  his  thighs 
through  his  torn  clothes  with  such  force  that  his  nails 
entered  the  flesh,  and  were  stained  with  blood.  Ho  was 
then  placed  in  a  cart  between  Henhot  and  CoutUon,  and 


conducted  to  the  acafTold:  the  ahops,windows,  and  house- 
tops, were  crowded  with  spectators;  and  as  tho  cart  pni- 
cee<led,  shouts  of  exultation  were  heard  on  every  side.  His 
head  was  wrapped  in  a  bloody  cloth  which  bound  up  bis 
shattered  jaw,  so  that  his  pale  and  livid  countenance  was  but 
half  seen.  The  mob  stopped  him  before  the  house  in  wliieh 
he  had  lived;  and  some  mothers  uhosu  sons  ho  had  shortly 
before  guillotined,  poured  down  dreailfiil  iinpreoulions  on  Ins 
head.  The  cxecutioncr.when  preparing  for  the  pei  rormiiiice, 
of  his  oflice,  roughly  toro  u(T  the  bandage  from  the  wound  ; 
Robespierre  then  uttered  a  dreadful  cry,  his  under  jaw  fell 
frotu  tlie  upper,  and  the  head,  while  ho  was  yet  living,  exhi- 
bited as  ghastly  a  spectacle  as  when  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards the  executioner,  holding  it  by  the  hair,  exhibited  it  to 
the  multitude.  Thus  perished  this  monster  of  iniquity  ;  but 
it  has  been  well  observed,  that  "  his  fall  was  the  triumph  of 
fear  rather  than  of  justice;  and  the  satisfaction  with  which 
it  must  be  contemplated  is  incomplete,  because  a  few 
monsters,  even  worse  than  himself,  were  among  the  fore- 
most in  sending  him  to  the  scaffold." 

The  violent  party,  though  humbled  by  the  death  of 
Robespierre,  was  not  subdued;  and  every  attempt  of  tho 
convention  to  introduce  constitutional  order  met  with  violent 
opposition.  A  favourite  law  among  the  rubble  was,  that 
there  should  bo  a  maximum  price  for  everything;  that  is, 
that  no  dealer  should  be  allowed  to  charge  more  than  a 
certain  price  for  an  article,  whether  plentiful  or  scarce: 
nothing  perhaps  contributed  more  than  this,  todcrannc  the 
financial  affairs  of  France:  tho  law  was  allowed  to  < 
under  Robespierre;  and  tho  removal  of  it  afterwani 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  hostility  of  the  lower  orders  of 
people  to  the  convention.  On  throe  difTercnt  occasions, 
between  the  death  of  Robespierre,  and  the  cstablishmenl 
of  the  new  constitution,  tho  populace  besieged  the  conven- 
tion in  the  Tuileries.  On  the  first  of  these  occasions,  a 
ferocious  body  of  persons,  male  nnd  female,  disarmed  the 
guards  of  the  convention,  forced  the  doors,  and  entered 
the  hall  where  the  members  were  sitting.  One  or  two  mob- 
orators  started  up  and  addressed  the  assembly:  and  for 
four  hours  a  scene  of  riot  and  confusion  presented  itself, 
during  which  tho  lives  of  the  deputies  were  in  imminent 
danger.  At  length  the  members  contrived  to  give  notice  to 
the  national  guard  of  tho  state  of  durance  in  which  they  were 
placed;  and  this  '.ed  to  the  clearance  of  the  hall  without 
any  actual  shedding  of  blood. 

The  commotion  of  tho  20th  of  May  was  more  serious. 
On  this,  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  a  body  of  infuriated 
women  forced  their  way  into  the  hall  of  the  convention,  and 
reviled  and  insulted  the  deputies.  After  a  vain  endeavour 
to  pacify  them,  a  small  body  of  troops  removed  them 
from  the  galleries;  but  this  was  only  an  inducement  to 
them  to  force  their  way  into  the  hall,  which  they  did  with 
irrepressible  violence,  aided  by  a  IhxIv  of  men  armed  with 
hatchets  and  hammers.  The  deputies  were  almost  over- 
thrown in  the  tumultuous  rush,  and  were  forced  to  the  hinder- 
most  seats  of  the  hall.  Soon  after  this,  a  body  of  armed 
citirens  entered  by  another  door,  commenced  an  attack  of 
the  rabble,  and  drove  them  out.  But  the  ferocious  multi- 
tude returned  to  the  attack,  armed  with  pikes,  swords  nnd 
guns,  and  commenced  a  dreadful  assault  on  the  deputies, 
one  of  whom  was  shot,  dragged  by  the  hnir  into  a  kenne), 
and  then  decapitated.  For  many  hours  a  scene  of  tumult 
presented  itself  in  tho  hall,  tho  national  guard  not  being 
sufficient  in  strength  to  drive  out  the  insurgents ;  and  it 
was  not  till  nearly  midnight  that  a  strotii;  body  of  armed 
citirens  were  enabled  to  restore  peace.  An  incident  occurred 
on  this  occasion,  which  showed  how  much  the  scenes  of  blood 
to  which  the  Parisians  had  been  exposed,  had  deadened  the 
commonest  feelings  of  humanity.  After  the  head  of  the 
deputy  had  been  cut  off  by  tho  rabble,  it  was  set  on  a  pik^, 
and  paraded  through  tho  streets:  and  afterwards,  being 
deposited  in  the  Place  Louis  XVth,  it  waa  kicked  about  aa 
a  football  by  children! 

On  the  5th  of  October,  the  revolutionary  adhercnta 
resolved  on  a  formidable  attack  on  the  Tuileries,  where 
the  convention  held  its  sittings.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  drums  were  beat,  summoning  the  people  to  the 
attack,  and  .10,000  men  were  speedily  assembled.  The 
convention  had  provided  themselves  with  troops,  of  which 
Barras  was  the  leader,  and  Buonaparte,  then  in  the  morning 
of  his  public  career,  second  in  command.  Tho  insurgents, 
too,  were  no  longer  a  promiscuous  rabble,  but  were  ordered 
and  commanded  by  general  Dancian ;  so  that  it  was  evident 
something  like  a  regular  battle  would  ensue  in  the  streets  of 
Parii.     In  the  afternoon  the  contest  began  in  eaniost: 
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battalioni  flrinn  on  etch  other  from  the  two  ends  of  the 
time  Htropt;  rannont  iweepinu  off  a  whole  lino  of  penoni; 
miiakutit  flreil  from  windowa,  hou>e-top«,  churcliei,  briilgei, 
8tc.;  Ilieiie  miirked  tho  whnio  of  tlii*  dreadful  niKbt,  for  the 
roiiloMt  did  not  ccnie  until  0  o'clock  on  tho  niorninft  of  the 
dny  TullowlnK.  Tho  result  wiiaromplcto  victory  on  tho  part 
of  the  troop*  bolonKinf;  to  tho  convontiun,  and  tho  intur- 
gent  party  wore  not  able  to  pruvont  tho  paisin|{  of  an 
BPt  relnlinR  to  the  nowconatilution.  The  nalionol  conven- 
tion, which  hud  aat  for  throe  yeura,  tlion  diiaolvod  itself, 
aftor  havin)(  boon  tho  inatniinont  and  tho  objort,  by  turnt, 
of  aome  of  the  moat  exlraonliiiary  event*  that  aro  re- 
corded in  hiatory,  Ita  Inat  IcKialativo  act  waa  a  commend- 
•ble  one,  ao  fsraa  it  went;  vii.,  tho  grunting  of  an  univeraal 
^^don  for  political  'iiRoncca; — thia  meant,  not  that  thoy 
Bwld  allow  tho  royaliata  to  return  to  Franco,  but  that  thoxo 
engaged  in  tho  late  tumults  ahuuUl  not  be  further  punished. 

KSTAUL181IM£NT   OP   TtlK   EXKCUTIVE    OIIIUCTOKY. 

Wo  now  enter  on  a  new  ata^e  in  the  hiatory  of  Harii ; 
.iz.,  that  in  which  tho  IcRialulive  powers  wero  vcated  in  a 
council  of  Ave  hundred,  and  a  council  of  ancients,  while  the 
executive  wn»  adminiatcrcd  by  a  directory  of  five. 

Tho  directory  wore   to   remain  in  office   five  years,  one 

Soing  out  in  tho  May  of  each  year;  the  council  of  five  bun- 
red,  which  was  aomothin);  aimilar  to  tho  EiiKliah  house  of 
commons,  nominated  fifty  persons,  each  person  to  be  not 
less  thon  forty  yoara  of  iiRo;  and  from  this  number  tho 
council  of  ancients  seloclod  five  to  bo  tho  directom,  of  whom 
one  was  secretary.  The  inenibcrs  of  tho  legislative  body 
were  elected  for  three  years,  one-third  to  Ro  out  each 
year.  It  followed  from  these  arranf^ements,  that  the  spring 
ofonch  year  witnessed  a  violent  contest  between  opposite 
parties  for  tho  attainment  of  supremacy.  About  this  time 
was  established  tho  National  Institute  of  France,  an  assembly 
of  the  moat  distinguished  scientific  and  literary  men  of  tho 
country:  this  institute  still  exists,  and  numbers  among  its 
members  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Europe. 

~^lt  was  not  until  May,  1797,  that  tho  directory  opain  felt 
I  power  of  tho  Jacobin  faction;  for  in  tho  interval,  the 

"ilmost  iiiiexanipled  successos  of  Buonaparte  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  had  so  much  flattered  the  feelings  of  the 
r  rench,  that  tlioy  seem  to  have  had  no  wish  for  civil  disturb- 
ance. But  tho  linio  had  now  arrived  when  one-third  of  the 
representatives  were  to  give  up  their  seats,  and  one  of  tho 
directors  to  retire.  The  new  third  was  composed  of  men 
almost  wholly  hostile  to  the  directory,  and  headed  by  generals 
Jourdan  and  Pichcgru,  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  military  deeds.  Barthclemy  was  elected  as  tho 
new  director,  and  ho  and  Cariiot  were  for  peace ;  while 
Barras  and  tho  remaining  two  directors  were  for  con- 
tinuing tho  war  in  which  France  was  engaged.  There 
ensued  violent  debates  in  the  two  houses  of  legislature: 
it  was  found  that  the  directors  had  put  into  their  own 
pockets  a  large  amount  of  the  national  wealth:  this  was 
the  first  time  that  such  a  charge  had  been  brought 
throughout  the  revolution.  There  was  now  a  general  wish 
to  get  rid  of  Biirras,  Reubcl,  and  Lopaux,  the  three  ob- 
noxious directors;  and  they  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  deposed,  had  they  not,  in  violation  both  of  the  spirit 
and  tho  letter  of  the  new  constitution,  secretly  ordered 
generals  Hoche  and  Augereau  to  bring  their  armies  to 
Paris.  On  the  4th  of  September,  Augereau,  with  twelve 
thousand  troops,  invested  the  hall  of  assembly:  ho  affixed 
his  seal  upon  the  doors  of  tho  place  of  meeting  of  the  council 
of  ancients,  and  planted  a  battery  in  front  of  it;  while 
general  Lemoino  proceeded  with  another  body  of  troops  to 
overawe  tho  council  of  five-hundred.  The  result  was,  that 
the  three  directors  obtained  a  complete  triumph  over  their 
enemies;  Carnot  and  Bartholeroy,  unquestionably  the  two 
most  conscientious  members  of  tho  directory,  were  driven 
ignominiously  from  Franco ;  and  a  large  number  of  the 
deputies  who  were  hostile  to  Barras,  wore,  by  a  glaring 
violation  of  the  now  constitution,  declared  ineligible,  and  a 
legislative  body  was  collected,  almost  wholly  subservient  to 
Barras, 

The  year  1709  witnessed  limilar  scenes  to  those  which 
had  before  occurred,  arising  out  of  a  new  election.  Siiyes, 
a  man  of  considerable  inlluonoo,  was  now  chosen  one  of  the 
directors  ;  and  the  legislative  chambers  received  large  acces- 
sions of  men  holding  violent  or  republican  principles.  In  a 
very  few  months  it  became  evident  that  a  fierce  struggle  for 
the  mastery  would  soon  ensue.  Just  at  this  time,  Buona- 
parte, who  had  been  foiled  in  Egypt,  and  who  perceived  that 
his  ambition  was  liliely  to  bo  gratified  at  Paris,  suddenly 


returned  to  Franee.  Hf  wu  received  with  aeclamati<wa: 
and  '  1  immediately  "  e^ 

aga^:  rn.  Hehowevn  (l 

b«  fully   succeeded  in  carrying,  thr  ,, 

who  wai  in  his   interoat.     On  the  ■■> 

the  '   irialuture  waa,    by    •omc    •  ut 

use  |i  trte'a  emiaaariea,  romo^'Cfl  '  f« 

to  .S.    I  ..ju-..  aix  milea  from  Paris.     On  ■  ig  a»», 

therefore,  the   council  of  five  hundred   i  CloM' 

and  aoon  afterward*   n-ii^,.,!  n  I.  n.--  i,  mn 

tary  to  the  director) .  ,r%  ha4 

sent  reaignationa  ot  :  Harna) 

was  in  custody  by  order  ,\ 

been  appointed  commaii';  ,,1 

of  ancionta.  While  the  moiuber*  ware  deliberating, 
Buonaparto  entered  tiie  hall,  attended  by  about  twenty 
officers  and  grenadiers ;  and  advanced  lowarda  the  chair, 
where  his  brother  Lucian  lat  as  president.  Great  ron. 
fusion  ensued:    he   was   branded  with   the  •      '  ''  » 

Cromwell,  a  Cvsar,  an  usurper:   the  meralj<  to 

freas  upon  him;  and  one  of  them  attempted  m  nuo  mm. 
.ucien  Buonaparto  then  lef\  the  chair,  and  east  aside  the 
badge  which  he  wore  as  a  member  of  the  council.  The  con- 
fusion did  not  diminish:  a  party  of  armed  men  rushed  in, 
and  carried  off  Lucien.  A  tumultuous  debate  began,  in 
which  it  was  pro|)osed  that  Buonaparte  should  be  declared 
an  outlaw;  when  suddenly  the  doors  of  the  hall  were  burst 
open, — military  music  was  heard, — a  body  of  troops  entered 
the  hall,  and  dispersed  tho  metnbera.  In  the  evening  a 
select  number  of  the  council  if  ^  met  by  their  own 

authority,  and  votod  that  the  ,  who  had  made  a 

rampart  of  their  bodies  arouna  tin'  <  nmmander-in-ehief, 
had  deserved  well  of  the  country.  A  committee  of  flva 
was  formed  to  consider  of  measures  of  public  safety.  At 
eleven  o'clock,  Boulay  do  la  Meurthc,  appearing  as  their 
reporter,  declared  the  radical  defects  of  the  existing  con- 
stitution; and  the  council,  after  decreeing  the  abolition  of 
the  directory,  vested  the  powers  of  the  state  in  Buonaparte, 
Sil^ycs,  and  Roger  Duces,  under  the  title  of  Contuls, 

FORCIBLE   ArrOIKIME.NT  OF   TUE  CONSULATE,   t°M>rB 
UUONAI'ARTE. 

Thus  ended  the  directory,  after  having  been  at  the  head 
of  affairs  from  October,  1795,  to  November,  1799.  In 
December,  1 799,  a  new  constitution  was  presented  to  the 
chambers,  dictated  according  to  the  ambitious  views  of 
Buonaparte.  There  was  in  it  a  show  of  popular  representa- 
tion ;  but  in  fact  all  real  power  was  vested  in  Buonaparte, 
who  was  chosen  consul  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

As  soon  as  that  extraordinary  roan  found  the  manage- 
ment of  the  kingdom  to  be  in  his  own  hand,  he  proceeded 
to  make  many  changes,  some  for  the  better,  others  for  tho 
worse.  The  system  of  peculation  and  squandering  of  the 
public  money  by  officials  was  done  away;  and  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  emigrants  were  ameliorated.  Buonaparte  placed 
men  of  ability  in  all  the  public  departments,  and  endea- 
voured, as  much  as  he  could,  to  conciliate  different  parties. 

From  this  period,  Buonaparte  was  alternately  engaged  in 
the  internal  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  those 
extraordinary  military  exploits  which  contributed  so  much 
to  make  him  a  favourite  among  the  French  people.  In 
February,  1804,  Paris  was  agitated  by  a  plot  formed  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  consular  government.  In  this  plot,  Piche- 
gru  and  Moreau  were  implicated,  together  with  other  per- 
sons of  less  note ;  but  the  position  of  Buonaparte  was  by 
this  time  so  consolidated,  that  tho  conspiracy  was  rendered 
completely  nugatory. 

Buonaparto  brought  down  upon  him  the  indignation  of  all 
good  men  about  this  period,  by  the  execution  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghicn,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  deposed  royal 
family.  The  duke  was  suddenly  seized,  in  the  duchy  of 
Baden,  by  some  of  Buonaparte's  cavalry,  who  had  crossed 
tho  Khine  for  that  purpose;  hurried  to  Paris, — a  distance  of 
four  hundred  miles, — and  tried  and  condemned  to  death  on 
the  sarao  day  that  he  arrived.  He  was  led  out  by  torch- 
light into  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  near  Paris,  to  bo  shot. 
It  was  proposed  to  bind  a  handkerchief  over  his  eyes;  but 
he  prevented  it,  saying, — "A  loyal  soldier,  who  has  often 
been  exposed  to  fire  and  sword,  can  face  death  with  open 
eyes,  and  without  fear."  Ho  then  looked  at  the  soldiers 
who  had  levelled  their  pieces,  saying,  "Grenadiers,  lower 
your  arras,  otherwise  you  will  miss  or  only  wound  me." 
Of  tho  nine  who  fired,  seven  hit  him:  two  bullets  pierced 
his  head,  and  five  his  body.— Thus  perished  the  brave  son 
of  the  Duo  de  Bourbon. 
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BUONArilRTI^S  ASBFMITION  OF  tMrUtlAL   DIOVITY. 

The  n«st  important  event  in  which  the  Pariiiani  were 
MpaciallT  en|{aired,  wu  the  n^  --^ —  ~i  of  the  title  of  ero- 
pwor  by  Buona)>arte.    The  (1:  -  :op  towanU  thi«  oiul 

wai  taken  on  ihc  27lh  of  Mar v,,  ihr  sen  ■'•■  '"^■•-•nled 

an  aildre«<  to  Buonaparte,  enlrealini;  him  to  ■:{\e 

of  her«<l"t.Tr\  cTiiuLTiir  Df  France.     Buonapart'  re-  ^ 

turned  r;  and  on  the  lit  ot  May   it  wat  | 

propo*r<i  'c  that  a  law  should  be  )ia»>ed  to 

that  effect.  On  tiiL-  lelh,  the  law  was  passed,  and  a  depu- 
tation proceedttl  to  St.  Cloud,  to  present  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation to  Buon.iparte  and  to  hit  wife  Josephine. 

Ever)-  arrangement  wa«  »oon  made  for  converting  France 
from  a  republic  to  .  :   thus  presenting  to  the  rest 

of  Europe  the  sink  Ic  of  a  nation  first  deposing 

and  murdcnnft  a  kiir^.  .-iiiu  muuc  years  aHcrwards  subinit- 
tini;  to  call  liy  the  name  of  "  emperur"  a  man  who  had 
raised  himself  to  i'  ■'••  'v  i ...  ■  ..  t  «uccfssfiil  soldier!  On 
the  I9tli  Novembi'i  rte  was  crowned  emperor 

of  France  in  llie  r.i:  r.-  Dumc.     The  pope  was 

auramoncd  from  Rome  to  perform  the  ceremony;  and  many 
of  the  petty  princes  of  Europe,  were  required  to  assist. 

Mighty  warlike  events  followed,  until  the  year  ISIO, 
when  peace  was  proclaimed.  Buonaparte  showed  that  be 
could  sacrifice  the  tcndcrest  tics  to  his  ambition.  Josephine, 
the  empress,  was  divorced  from  him,  in  order  that  be 
mi|;ht  marry  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of 
the  emperor  of  Austria.  This  marriage  was  celebrated  at 
Paris  on  the  lOlh  of  March,  1810. 

We  come  now  to  the  year  1 8 11,  when  the  allies,  having 
beaten  Buonaparte  at  every  point,  advanced  towards  the 
city  of  Paris.  The  loss  of  life  among  the  French  soldiery 
had  been  so  prodigious,  that  the  Parisians  became  some- 
what disheartened,  and  no  longer  fell  for  Buonaparte  that 
enthusiasm  which  had  so  long  dislingui>hcd  them.  Besides 
this,  the  troops  which  the  emperor  had  left  to  protect  the 
city  were  both  inconsiderable  in  number,  and  insuHicicnlly 
armed.  On  the  30lh  of  March,  a  severe  action  was  fought 
near  Montmartre,  Belle  ViUc,  and  other  places  near  Poris  : 
the  French  displayed  their  wonted  bravery  and  courage, 
but  it  was  impossible  longer  to  oppose  the  immense  force 
brought  against  them;  and  the  allies  entered  Paris.  I 

Then  ensued  the  train  of  political  events  which  terminated  I 
in  the  consignment  of  Buonaparte  to  the  island  of  Elba  as  a 
sort  of  state  prisoner,  and  the  entry  of  Ix>uis  the  Eightccnlli, 
brother  of  Louis  the  Si.\teenth,   into  Paris,  which   latter  i 
event  took  place  May  3rd,  181-1.    Louis  was  placed  by  the  { 


allies  on  the  throne  which  he  inherited  from  bis  brother :  but 
the  armv  was  dissatisfied  at  losing  the  successful  rommaii<U  r 
who  ha<]  so  often  cuiiducled  ihem  to  battle;  and  reriain 
internal  regulations  which  Louis  made  in  the  governmeni 
of  France  were  not  of  a  kind  toeoneiliate  the  Parisian  peo- 
ple. It  was  this  fueling  of  discontent  which  enabled  Buona- 
parte, after  escaping  from  Elba  in  the  month  of  February, 
181.1,  to  recover  his  former  |>opularity  in  France  in  uu 
almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  He  entered  Paris 
in  a  sort  of  triumph  on  the  "JOth  of  March, — the  king  and 
his  adherents  lied, — and  in  a  few  days,  the  new  order  of 
things  was  almost  wholly  overturned.  The  events  which 
followed  this  resum  to  Paris,  and  which  terminated  with 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  are  beyond  our  present  purpose. 
Sufliro  it  to  say  that,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  Buonaparte,  in 
a  proclamation  addresscil  to  the  French  nation,  resigned 
the  crown,  and  declared  his  son  cm|>cror,  under  the  title 
of  Napoleon  the  Second:  the  laller  pari  of  this  declaration, 
however,  was  of  no  effect,  for  on  the  "th  of  July,  Louis  tho 
Eighteenth  again  took  possession  of  the  throne,  and  Buona- 
parte was  sent  to  St.  Helena. 

Thus  ended  a  period  of  twenty-six  years,  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  nations  for  (he  imporlance  of  the  events  which 
marked  it.  and  which  mny  he  mentioned  in  the  following 
order: — Tho  assembly  of  the  stales-generul  in  May,  1  789: — 
the  assumption  by  the  tiers  Slat  of  the  name  of  national 
assembli/,  in  the  following  June: — tho  dcslruclion  of  the 
Bastille,  111  July  : — the  compulsory  removal  of  the  king  from 
Versailles  to  the  Tuilcrics,  in  October:  and  the  successive 
approaches  towards  democracy  made  in  the  national  assem- 
bly during  the  next  two  years: — the  king's  vuin  uttempt  at 
llis;ht  from  Paris,  in  June,  1  791,  followed  by  his  acceptance 
of  the  new  constitution  in  SeplemlH;r: — the  apiwintmentof 
the  legislative  assembly,  in  Oetolier: — the  attack  on  the 
Tuilcries,  August,  1  792,  and  the  slill  more  serious  one  in 
.September,  followed  by  the  commitlal  of  the  royal  family 
to  the  temple: — the  first  meeting  of  the  national  convention, 
and  the  establialimciit  of  a  republic,  September  2l8t: — 
the  executions  of  iliu  king,  queen,  &c.,  throughout  the  year 
1793: — the  fall  of  Robespierre,  July,  1794: — the  superseding 
of  the  national  convention  by  the  directory,  in  October, 
1795: — the  rise  of  the  militory  glory  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
assumption  by  him  of  consular  power,  in  November,  1799: 
— the  further  assumption  of  the  title  of  emperor,  in  May, 
ISO  J: — and  the  almost  incessant  train  of  military  operations 
for  eleven  years  following  that  event; — constituted  a  series 
of  events  which  at  various  times  completely  overturned  the 
political  and  social  systems  of  Europe, 
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THE    ROCKS    OF    MKTEORA. 


IfOKAITSmr  or   BARLAAM,  on    one    of    XUt    UuckS  or    METEO»A. 


ouiiiNii  to  the  ancient  geography  we  learn  that 
Jie  I'eiieus,  a  river  of  Thossaly,  rose  on  Mount 
Piudus,  and  fell  into  the  Therincan  Gulf  after  a  wan- 
dering course  between  Mounts  Ossa  and  Olympus, 
through  the  plains  of  Tempo  Thessuly  still  bears  its 
ancient  name,  but  is  now  a  small  part  of  a  province 
of  Turkey  in  Europe.  The  Peneus  now  bears  the 
name  of  Salympria;  and  the  Thermean  Gulf,  so  called 

Ibioause  of  the  hot  s{)rings  in  its  neighbourhood,  is 
transmitted  into  the  G«lf  of  Saloniki.  The  once  cele- 
brated mountains.  Ossa  and  Olympus,  Pelion  and  Pin- 
dus,  raise  their  time-honoured  heads  from  the  ranges  of 
this  district.  The  views  from  these  classic  heights  are 
beautiful ;  and  the  aspect  of  one  mountain,  when  seen 
from  the  top  of  another,  and  lighted  up  by  the  sun- 
xbine,  is  truly  sublime.  Our  present  purpose,  however, 
!    Voi„  XVU. 


is  to  describe  more  particularly  that  part  of  the  monn- 
tain-range  near  the  village  of  Kalabaki,  which  present* 
to  the  eye  a  number  of  rocky,  vertical  promontories, 
bearing  the  general  name  of  Meteora,  because  they 
arc  hiyh  up  in  the  air;  for  which  reason  also  we  call 
certain  luminous  appearances,  which  are  high  up 
in  the  heavens,  by  the  name  of  meteors.  The  monas- 
tery of  Barlaam,  situated  on  one  of  the  rocks  just 
alluded  to,  and  of  which  a  view  is  given  above, 
seems  to  have  been  almost  unknown  to  the  world, 
until  the  interesting  researches  of  the  Uev.  Messrs. 
Hughes  and  Jones,  about  thirty  years  ago,  caused  the 
reading  part  of  the  world  to  give  some  little  attention 
to  the  peculiar  situation  and  inmates  of  this  place. 

There    are    several    monasteries    on    the   rock*   of 
Meteora  which  are  seen  from  a  great  distance  ia  de- 
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adiii;;  the  valley  of  the  Salympria.     They  ri»e  from 
the  '  'ively  flat  turracc  of  the  valloy,  about  a 

null-  riim  the  river.     They  form  a  group  of 

insuUU'tl  ii.  .-^f"  cones,  and  pillar*  of  riKk,  of  the 
average  li  ■  •  •  tmir  huudrcd  foct ;  and  for  the  most 
part  so  |>  :ir  iti  their  asceut,  that  each  one  of 

their  nuiii  ■ :  mix  seems  to  the  eye  as  a  vast  vrall, 

formed  rather  by  the  art  of  man  than  by  the  more 
varied  and  irregular  workings  of  nature.  The  village 
of  Kalabaki  is  situated  immediately  below  the  loftiest 
of  these  curious  pinnacles  of  rock,  which  seems 
to  impend  over  the  place  and  its  inhabitants. 

When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  proceeded  to  inspect  the  loftiest  of  these 
rocks,  which  was  Barlaam,  the  subject  of  our  paper, 
he  found  the  monks  employed  in  drawing  up  pro- 
visions and  wood  by  means  of  a  rope  and  pulley  fntm 
B  pent-house  at  the  left  extremity  of  these  atirial 
buildings.  On  his  requesting  to  ascend  to  their 
hatiitutiims  in  the  air,  a  rope  of  greater  thickness  was 
let  down,  with  a  net  at  the  end  of  it,  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  drawn  up  to  the  height  of  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  where  he  was  standing.  When  he 
had  been  dragged  in  and  di::engaged  from  the  net,  it 
was  let  down  a  second  time  for  his  attendant  Nicolo, 
who  could  not  at  first  be  persuaded  to  enter,  but 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  have  as  an  interpreter. 
The  monks  received  him  with  great  kindness,  and 
showed  him  several  of  their  numerous  apartments. 
There  were  two  churches  or  chapels,  and  a  library 
containing  about  three  hundred  volumes,  among  which 
were  the  principal  writers  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The 
prior  of  this  society  said  that  he  had  resided  in  this 
airy  mona.stery  for  seventy-two  years,  and  recollected 
Jacob,  the  Swedish  traveller,  visiting  the  monastery. 
After  partaking  of  refreshments,  the  visiters  descended 
by  the  way  they  went  up. 

Mr.  Cockerel!,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes, 
■peaks  of  the  surprise  and  pleasure  which  he  felt  in 
viewing  such  curious  abodes,  planted  like  the  nests 
of  eagles  upon  the  summits  of  high  and  pointed  rocks. 
As  he  himself  and  his  attendant  Micha£li  wished  to 
visit  the  monastery,  they  soon  found  themselves,  to 
their  great  alarm,  put  into  a  net  very  much  like  a  cab- 
bage-bag, and  drawn  up  into  the  air  by  a  rope 
scarcely  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter;  all  the  while 
■urrounded  by  precipices  on  all  sides. 

There  were  once  eighteen  of  these  monasteries ;  but 
the  number  is  now  reduced  to  ten ;  and  even  these 
have  suffered  considerable  decay.  The  monks  are  in 
a  atate  of  great  ignorance,  and  know  almost  nothing 
of  their  own  history.  The  circumference  of  the  ground 
at  the  top  of  the  rock  of  Barlaam  is  about  two  hun- 
dred yards.  The  prospect  is  not  extensive  from  this 
height,  being  confined  by  the  other  rocks  and  their  mo- 
nasteries. Close  to  Barlaam  is  a  great  rock,  called  Me- 
teora,  which  gives  its  name  to  all  the  rest  collectively. 

The  village  of  Kalabaki,  before  mentioned,  was  go- 
verned by  Vely  Pasha,  who  had  very  greatly  increased 
the  taxes  or  tributes  laid  upon  <he  land;  which  was 
the  main  cause  of  the  wretched  condition  in  which 
the  monks  were  found,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  in  general,  who  all  complained  grievously 
of  the  vizier's  exactions,  which  they  said  were  not  a 
regulated  sum,  hut  dejiended  npon  his  own  arbitrary 
will.  The  inhabitants  were  then  in  great  distress,  but 
endeavoured  to  avoid  becoming  chiflick,  which  implies 
a  sort  of  general  bankniptcy,  when,  being  unable  to 
answer  the  extortionate  demands  of  their  governor, 
'  w  up  their  land  into  his  hands.     Tliey  spoke 

•  horror  of  r^tfh  n  cti«n«ter,  and  of  the   mls- 

under  the 
I  ....  ,,'iic*.     That 


sach  results  should  ensue  from  the  infliction  of  Turkish 
despotism  upon  this  fair  land,  can  be  no  great  matter 
of  wonder  to  us,  who  are  \ised  to  the  moreenlightuued 
governments  of  the  West. 

Another  great  curse  which  at  intervals  befalls  these 
beautiful  regions — but  perhaps  scarcely  more  desolat- 
ing than  the  oppressive  sway  of  the  Turks — is  the 
plague.  When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  and  his  companion 
left  the  monastery  of  Barlaam,  they  pursued  their 
journey  from  Kalabaki  to  Triccala,  over  an  immense 
plain,  sixty  miles  long,  and  twenty  broad.  This  city 
had  been  for  some  time  greatly  declining  j  the  plague 
had  carried  off  four  thousand  persons  only  a  little 
while  before  Mr.  Jones  visited  it,  and  many  of  the  in- 
habitants had  also  fled  from  the  exactions  of  Ali  and 
his  sou  Vely  Pasha.  There  is  at  Triccala  an  old  Greek 
castle  of  the  middle  ages.  Between  Triccala  and 
Larissa  is  auother  great  plain.  The  "  Plain  of  the  fer- 
tile Larissa"  was  an  epithet  applied  to  this  land  by 
Horac-e,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago:  but  at  the  time 
of  which  we  write,  all  the  country  round  bore  melan- 
choly testimony  of  the  effects  of  the  plague.  Whole 
villages  were  found  entirely  devoid  of  inhabitants;  and 
in  Larissa  alone,  it  was  computed  that  not  less  than 
eight  thousand  persons  had  fallen  victims  to  this 
deadly  and  unsparing  malady. 

In  journeying  on  southward,  travellers  arrive  suc- 
cessively at  three  places  most  celebrated  in  ancient 
history : — the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylae, and  the  mountain  of  Parnassus. 

On  the  plains  of  Pharsalia  was  fought  the  battle 
between  JuUus  Caesar  and  Pompcy,  in  the  year  48  n.c. 
By  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  and  the  general  degeneracy 
of  moral  feeling  among  the  Romans,  their  state  became 
subject,  in  a  very  few  years,  to  a  series  of  despots,  who 
owned  scarcely  any  law  or  rule,  but  their  own  impe- 
rial wills. 

The  pass  of  Thermopylte  is  celebrated  for  a  battle 
which  was  fought  there,  B.C.  480,  between  Xerxes  and 
the  Greeks,  in  which  three  hundred  Spartans  resisted, 
for  three  successive  days  repeatedly,  the  attacks  of  the 
bravest  and  most  courageous  of  the  Persian  army, 
which  amounted,  according  to  some  historians,  to  five 
millions  of  souls.  This  pass  has  a  large  ridge  of 
mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  sea  on  the  east,  with 
deep  and  dangerous  marshes ;  and  the  road  was  at 
that  time,  in  the  narrowest  part,  only  twenty-five  feet 
broad.  This  place  received  its  name  from  the  hot 
tprinfft  which  were  near;  and  the  sea  was  named,  as 
we  remarked  before,  the  Gulf  of  Therma.  Mr.  Cock- 
ercll  says  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hughes, — "  The  therma, 
or  hot  springs,  have  no  doubt  accumulated  a  quantity 
of  stony  sediment,  and  widened  the  passage  to  its  pre- 
sent extent,  which  is  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile :  be- 
low is  a  considerable  marsh  gained  from  the  sea,  but 
further  to  the  south-east  are  some  low  hills,  which  an 
army  would  still  find  it  difficult  to  pass :  the  present 
road  winds  round  the  point  of  these  for  several  hun- 
dred yards,  and  is  not  above  thirty  feet  wide:  here  I 
should  conceive  the  famous  pass  to  have  been." 

The  valleys  and  green  woods  that  covered  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  of  Parnassus,  rendered  it  in  ancient 
times  agreeable,  and  fit  for  solitude  and  meditation. 
Hence,  it  was  the  sacred  haunt,  real  or  ideal,  of  the 
poets  of  those  days.  The  scenery  is  still  fine  and  ro- 
mantic ;  but  modem  thieves  and  robbers  have  suceeded 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  poets.  Parnassus  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of  Europe,  and  is 
easily  seen  from  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  eighty  miles 
distant.  The  ancients  considered  this  mountain  to  be 
one  day's  journey  round. 
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)w  grailuiilly  and  almost  imperceptibly  do  the 
sons  adviiiHO  nnd  retire  !  Day  by  day  we  are 
beivin);  fresh  iittiinutions  of  tl>e  departure  of  «um- 
fcr'u  days  and  scenery,  and  even  of  the  decline  of 
ober  autumn,  fading  into  af;e ;"  yet,  from  the 
Intleness  of  the  transition,  and  the  many  beautiful 
scenes  presented  to  us  in  the  changini;  aspect  of 
nature,  we  almost  forget  to  mark  the  steps  of  the 
pale-descending  year,  and  arc  sometimes  carried  far 
on  our  way  towards  the  succeeding  season,  ere  we 
are  reminded,  in  any  painful  degree,  that  the  rigonra 
of  winter  have  yet  to  be  endured. 

Perhap.s  there  is  not  a  more  beautiful  sight  through- 
out the  whole  year,  than  that  which  is  presented  by 
our  woods  and  groves  in  the  month  of  October. 
The  richly-diversified  tints  and  hues  of  forest- trees 
at  this  season  give  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  land- 
scape, which  is  altogether  unrivalled  ;  and  yet,  accom- 
panied as  it  is,  and  must  be,  with  the  thoughts  of 
decay  and  approaching  desolation,  the  scenery  of 
autumn  generally  inspires  the  observer  with  pensive 
emotions,  approaching  to  sadness.  The  foliage  of 
those  trees  which  lose  their  leaves  the  soonest,  such 
as  the  lime,  horse-chestnut,  birch,  and  ash,  are  either 
yellowish-green,  or  gold-colour  ;  the  planes  and  syca- 
mores have  various  hues  of  yellow  and  brilliant 
red  ;  the  elms  acquire  a  fine  rich  tint  of  orange- 
brown,  and  the  beeches  have  yet  a  deeper  shade  of 
rich  brown  tending  towards  red.  The  oaks  are  ex- 
tremely variable  in  their  appearance,  according  to 
circumstances  of  age  or  soil :  some  appear  almost  in 
their  summer  dress,  others  wear  a  more  dusky  t;arb 
of  green,  and  there  are  some  that  have  assumed  a 
robe  of  russet  hue.  Pollard-oaks,  as  well  as  young 
beech-trees,  sometimes  retain  their  foliage  all  the 
winter,  until  the  young  leaves  appear  and  push  it  olf; 
but  deciduous  trees,  in  general,  lose  the  whole  of  their 
foliage  during  this  month  and  the  succeeding  one. 
It  has  been  well  remarked  that  "  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
indicates,  not  the  death,  but  the  life  of  the  tree." 
Were  the  tree  dead,  the  leaves  would  all  adhere  to 
the  branches,  and  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  remove 
them,  than  in  the  case  of  a  living  tree ;  but  in  the 
natural  fall  of  the  leaf,  the  sap  retreats  to  the  root, 
and,  by  the  contraction  of  its  vessels,  produces  that 
remarkable  change  which  is  so  especially  characteristic 
of  the  present  season.  In  the  removal  of  trees  and 
plants,  therefore,  (for  which  this  month  affords  in 
many  cases,  u  convenient  season,)  the  cultivator  may 
anticipate  the  best  results  from  such  trees  as  shed 
their  leaves  soon  after  the  removal  takes  place:  the 
sap  has  probably  retreated  to  the  root,  and  will  put 
forth  again  with  renewed  energy  in  the  ensuing 
spring.  The  tree  on  which  the  shrivelled  leaves 
remain  long,  nnd  cling  closely,  is  probably  dead. 

The  glowing  hues  of  this  month  are  not  confined 
to  the  many-coloured  woods:  the  hedges  are  decked 
with  hip  and  haw,  sloe,  and  blackberry,  and  with 
many  a  brilliant  and  tempting-looking  berry  besides, 
against  which  wc  must  warn  the  inexperienced 
youngster  who  would  readily  pluck  and  try  them 
all.  These,  interspersed  with  crimson  or  pink  or 
yellow  leaves,   half-hidden   with   moss,   and  lichen, 


and  decked  round  with  a  few  pale  ■<  attcreu  nowera, 

join  with 

Th"  f  nmnRuiirJ  c]o(r-woo<),  an4  a  tliOtWMul  UnU 
Wliiili  Klorm,  dnwiunl  ia  M  bar  prid*  of  btuom, 
Could  Dcarvvly  oqiuU, 

to  decorate  the  banks  and  bcdge-rowa  during  tkij* 
month. 

The  o|>en  fields  are  again  the  acene  of  active  in- 
dustry. Ploughing  and  sowing  begin  again  to  occuuf 
the  husbandman,  and  both  theie  operation*  preaent 
an  interesting  spectacle  : — 

Tho  plough  iniiv.  K  Ih.uvIIv    liiirl  «tr..nif  tl]«  »eil, 

And  clof^Kiii;:  .[ 
Drivo  dv<-p  ;  .1  loould 

A  futtoiiiu);  truusiii  !, 

An<!  III!  th*'  cow-j'.i.  ■-», 

Til  T.-wcd   lli. 

N'  IS  art*  )nTt  , 

II 

All  .<•    : 

I'l. 

II' 

-SV  ..; 

All  ine. 

Of  ~ 

That  tiuwu  tliij  tin>uk  mmii<l  AWci-lly  iit  thtf  gftle. 
Or  atriko  the  rising  liill,  ur  akim  the  dale. 

Furnur'i  Uoy. 

Unless  wet  weather  intervene,  sowing  is  carried  on 
throughout  this  month,  and  the  crops  of  wheat  are 
generally  consigned  to  the  earth  ere  ita  conclusion. 
The  introductiim  of  machinery  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses has  tended  greatly  to  lessen  toil,  and  to  promote 
the  interests  of  all  classes;  but  it  takes  from  as 
nevertheless  mnch  that  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  as  it 
regards  the  operations  of  the  field.  The  sowing  of 
the  seed  "by  hand"  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  rural 
occupations  that  can  greet  our  view ;  the  action  of 
the  husbandman,  as  thus  engaged,  may  truly  be  called 
graceful;  the  casting  forth  the  grain  by  handstul 
upon  the  open  face  of  the  earth  has  a  far  more 
poetical  effect  than  sowing  it  "in  drills;"  the  quiet 
and  placid  air  of  the  sower  accords  with  the  nature 
of  his  employment,  which  is  one  of  trust  and  expec- 
tation of  future  benefit ;  and  the  protracted  nature  of 
his  operations,  awakens  and  excites  our  attention  to 
his  work,  and  thus  reminds  us  of  our  dependence  on 
the  God  of  seasons  for  our  future  harvest,  and  instils 
a  grateful  recollection  of  past  mercies,  with  a  hopeful 
anticipation  of  their  renewal. 

In  the  intervals  of  ploughing  and  sowing,  many 
other  occupations  demand  the  attention  of  the  agri- 
culturist. The  potato-crops  have  to  be  secured  from 
the  increasing  coldness  of  the  weather,  and  in  the 
gathering  and  storing  of  the  winter  supply  many 
busy  hands  are  employed.  Forest  and  fruit  trees 
have  likewise  to  be  planted;  stubble-fields  to  be 
ploughed  up  for  winter  fallows;  and  various  repairs  and 
alterations  to  be  made,  which  the  previous  busy  season 
had  withheld  the  excctition  of.  In  neighbourhoods 
where  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  are  keenly  followed, 
the  repair  of  hedges  and  banks  is  wisely  po!<tponed 
to  a  later  period  of  the  year  ;  for  this  is  the  height  of 
the  hunting  season,  and  the  fields  being  cleared  of 
their  produce,  and  the  heat  of  the  weather  having 
given  place  to  the  cold  winds  of  autumn,  it  is,  looking 
to  convenience  alone,  decidedly  the  most  favourable 
season  for  their  sport. 

The  fields  are  now  free  to  the  entrance  of  the  pack  ; 
and  the  train  of  horsemen  can  do  little  injury  to  the 
majority  of  the  grounds  ;  so  that,  according  to  Sonicr- 
ville,  "no  secret  curse  swells  in  the  farmera  breast," 

Bill  courtiMus  now  hi' "      '  '"<'• 

Joius  in  tho  coiniiicii  ■  ■  'U'l. 

Charmed  with  the  ruiu.i.^  >,,,.,..c.  v.  lUe  field. 
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The  ascent  of  watery  exhalationa  from  the  earth 
.luriiijc  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  their  sudden  con- 
densation at  night  by  the  chilling  frosts  of  thin  month, 
make  it  in  general  a  time  of  mists  and  fogs:  the 
singular  appearance  of  theae,  as  they  somclinud  come 
gradually  over  the  landscape,  is  well  described  by  a 
modem  writer  : — 

The  Tspour  ri»c«  viiibly  (from  the  face  of  a  distant  river, 
perhips)  like  steam  from  a  boihnK  caldron  ;  and,  rlimbrng 
up  into  the  blue  air  n*  it  advancis.  rolls  wreath  over  wreath 
till  it  resrhei  the  spot  on  which  jou  are  slandmg;  and 
then,  seeming  to  hurry  past  you.  lU  c.lges.  which  have 
hitherto  been  distinctly  denned,  l.cromo  no  longer  visiblo ; 
and  the  whole  scene  of  beauty,  which  a  few  moments  before 
surrounded  vou,  is,  as  it  were,  rapt  from  your  sight  like  an 
unreal  vnioii  of  the  air.  and  you  seem  (and  in  fact  are) 
transfcrretl  into  the  bosom  of  a  cloud. 

The  poet  Spenser  makes  aome  allusion  to  the 
labours  connected  with  the  vintage  during  this 
month.  In  our  own  country  these  are  almost  un- 
known, but  it  is  the  well-known  employment  of 
thousands  of  persons  in  more  southern  climates. 
The  beautiful  and  prolific  vine,  principally  valued 
among  ourselves  for  the  supply  of  our  tables  with 
dehcious  fruit,  is  there  esteemed  and  cultivated  for 
•  more  profitable  use.  At  the  commencement  of 
October,  the  grapes  are  gathered,  and  pressed  or 
trodden  in  a  wine-press,  or  in  the  warm  south  are 
•nspended  when  melting  with  ripeness,  for  the  sake 
of  their  droppings,  from  which  the  richest  Malaga 
wine  is  made.  In  those  countries  an  economical  use 
is  made  of  the  skins  and  footstalks  of  the  grapes, 
after  the  best  and  the  secondary  sorts  of  wine  have 
been  obtained  from  the  fruit.  The  must  of  the 
south  is  employed  in  making  a  rich  confection  with 
citrons  and  aromatic  sweets.  Potash,  brandy  of  a 
secondary  quality,  and  vinegar,  are  also  obtained 
from  the  residue  of  the  grapes.  In  a  dried  state  it  is 
given  as  fodder  for  cattle;  fowls  are  remarkably 
fond  of  it,  and  it  is  excellent  as  manure.  In  scarce 
seasons  it  is  laid  up  for  fuel,  in  the  same  way  that 
Un  is  laid  up  for  winter  use  in  many  parts  of 
England.  Even  the  pips  or  seeds  are  applicable  to 
useful  purposes;  pigeons  delight  in  them;  and  the 
Julians  extract  from  them  an  oil,  much  superior 
to  that  from  nuts,  either  for  eating  or  burning.  In  our 
own  country  the  operations  of  cider  and  beer-making 
Uke  the  place  of  the  labours  of  the  vintage.  This 
month  is  generally  chosen  for  the  brewing  of  such 
malt  liquor  as  is  designed  for  long  keeping.  The 
steady  temperature  which  usually  prevailit  is  favour- 
able for  the  process,  and  the  results  of  such  brewin^is 
■re  often  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  month 
itself,  and  are  called  "old"  or  "mild  October." 

The  herring  fishery  is  now  employing  multitudes 
of  persons  either  in  the  capture,  or  in  tlic  various 
processes  of  salting,  drying,  and  packing  the  fish  for 
»ale.  Pilchards  likewise  are  caught  in  vast  quantities 
as  they  visit  our  seas.  An  interchange  has  taken 
place  betwee*  our  birds  and  those  of  northern  as 
will  as  southern  countries.  The  swallow-tribe  is 
gone,  and  the  water-birds  are  flocking  hither  from 
other  shores.  Field-fares  and  red-wings  come  back 
to  US;  and  wood-pigeons,  snipes,  and  woodcocks 
make  their  appearance.  Many  animals,  insects,  and 
reptiles,  seek  protection  from  the  cold  nights,  and 
retreat  to  their  winter-quarters. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  the  beantiful  pro- 
vision made  for  the  dispersion  of  seeds,  which  are 
DOW  fully  rips,  and  if  not  disseminated  by  the  active 
care  of  man,  are  yet  provided,  each  according  to  its 
peculiar  character  and  requirement*,  with  the  means 
of  "sowing  themselves."  Such  seeds  as  require 
protection  from  the  variations  of  the  weather  during 


their  progress  to  maturity  are  enveloped  in  husks,  or 
shells,  or  stones,  as,  on  account  of  their  excessive 
hardness,  we  arc  accustomed  to  call  them  ;  others 
are  enclosed  within  a  case  or  pod  of  peculi.ir  texture, 
fitted  at  once  for  protection  and  nourishment;  some 
lie  within  scaly  cones;  others  in  husky  sheaths  ; 
while  tuiniWers  are  provided  with  a  delicate  ujumratus 
for  transmitting  them  to  other  spots,  and  are  called 
winged  seeds.  Whether  contained  in  stone  or  pod, 
husk  or  shell,  the  kernel,  or  seed,  is  set  free  by 
the  opening  of  its  prison-doors,  as  soon  as  it  has 
attained  full  maturity,  and  is  ready  to  be  deposited 
in  its  proper  soil. 

Thus  were  the  hand  of  man  altogether  inactive, 
the  vegetable  world  would  still  luxuriate  and  flcmrish: 
the  due  proportions,  however,  would  no  longer  he 
maintained  ;  and  the  more  productive  plants  would 
grow  in  rank  abundance,  and  thrust  aside  many 
useful  and  necessary  productions  of  our  land.  Toil 
and  industry  are  indispensably  required  in  our  present 
state,  and  to  their  well-directed  use  we  are  indented, 
under  Providence,  for  a  large  amount  of  comfort  and 
earthly  happiness. 

The  equinoctial  gales  of  autumn  arc  very  favourable 
to  the  dispersion  of  seeds,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  hasten  the  fall  of  the  "sere  and  yellow  leaf,"  and 
make  melancholy  music  in  the  groves  : 

I  love  that  TOo.iiiing  music  which  I  hear 

In  the  bleak  gusts  of  autumn,  for  the  soul 

Seems  (fathering  tidings  from  another  splicro  ; 

And  in  sublime  niVBtcrioiis  sympathy, 

Man's  hounding  spirit  ebbs  and  HWells  more  high, 

Aceonlaiit  to  the  billows'  loftier  roll. 

The  flower-gardens  suffer  from  these  chilling  gales, 
and  much  of  their  beauty  is  swept  away.  A  f«w 
dahlias  jicrhaps  remain,  with  French  and  African 
marigolds,  China-asters,  scabious,  and  the  profuse 
and  gwcct-breathing  mignonette.  The  scarlet  foliage 
of  the  Virginian  creeper  enlivens  the  walls;  the  arbu- 
tus still  hangs  out  its  blossoms  and  fruit;  and  the 
ivy  is  richly  covered  with  blossoms,  insignificant, 
indeed,  to  the  eye,  but  affording  a  rich  repast  for  bees 
and  other  honey-sucking  insects.  The  thickly-matted 
roots  of  daisies  and  other  edging-plants  are  now 
separated;  bulbs  and  choice  anemonics  are  planted 
in  beds  prepared  for  the  purpose;  at  the  end  of  the 
month  dahlia-roots  are  taken  up,  dried  in  an  niry 
shed,  and  then  removed  to  the  store-room.  Bulbs 
may  now  likewise  be  placed  in  water-glasses,  and 
forced  in  the  hot-bed,  previously  to  being  brought  in 
doors.  (ieraniums  and  other  green-house  plants 
are  returned  to  their  place  of  shelter,  and  precautions 
are  taken  for  the  preservation  of  choice  flowers  which 
remain  necessarily  exposed  to  the  weather. 

The  wild  flowers  of  this  month  are  not  many  in 
number,  but  in  moist  situations,  and  beneath  shelter- 
ing bushes,  they  are  yet  to  be  found.  The  white- 
flowered,  and  the  yellow-flowered  gallium  are  still  in 
blossom,  the  hedge  bind-weed  continues  to  display 
its  large  and  elegant  blossoms,  and  here  and  there 
we  may  still  observe  the  pink  blossoms  of  the  lesser 
centaury. 

The  shortening  of  the  days  is  now  introducing  us 
to  some  of  those  pleasures  which  characterize  the 
winter  evening.  The  cheerful  fire  is  again  permitted 
t<i  enliven  our  apartments;  the  assembled  members 
of  the  family  seek  no  other  pleasures  than  those 
which  are  supplied  in  that  best  and  dearest  of  places, 
home ;  they  participate  in  the  gratification  derived 
from  books,  or  music,  or  conversation,  and  while 
imparting  and  receiving  information  and  delight,  the 
bond  of  love  and  unity,  which  holds  them  together 
as  one  happy  family,  is  unconsciously  strengthened 
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and  conflrtned.  and  a  fund  of  oftcr-recoUecibns  of 
the  most  plrasinK  charnctrr  laid  up. 

Thii«   whutover  be   the   Bca«on,  there  are  plensurci 
and  emplovmeuti   piculiorly  bilonKini;  to   it,    wlmh 
by   their   siicceiigivc   arrival  and   departure    are   well 
itted   to    charm    the   novelty-Keekit.g    mind   ot    mun. 
•rovident   conccrninK   the   future,  he  in  able  to  make 
-rrnnKement*.   and   to   take   precaution.,  iiuch  a«  the 
'cominn   «.ea!«m   renders  necMiary  f..r   hi8   health   or 
comfort,   and   if   he  is   charitably   disposed    toward, 
rthime  who  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  m»kc  »imdar 
'.reparations,    he    will    find    an    unfailing   aourcc    of 
ileasure  in  the  relief  of  their  wants. 
The  description  of  a  winter-evcninRS  employments, 
^tL»   given   by  our  poet   Cowper.  may  well  inspire  one 
\vith  pleasure  at  the  thought  of  the  approaching  season. 
After  introducing  us  to  the  (heerliil  apartment,  when 
the    closed    shutters,    the     descending    curtains,    the 
bubbling   and    loud-hissing    urn.    the    sofa    wheeled 
towards  the   fire,  and  "  the   cup  that   cheers  but  not 
inebriates,"  all  seem  present  to  our  view,  he  says, 
Tho  poet's  or  historian's  pogo  by  oiio 
Mftilo  vocal  for  tlio  aimiseniont  of  tho  rest ; 
Tlio  spri(,'litly  lyre,  wlioso  treasure  of  swoct  sounds 
The  touch  from'  many  a  trcmbliiiB  chord  shakes  out; 
Anil  the  eU-ar  voice  nyinplioiiious,  vet  ilistinrt. 
Anil  in  the  chnnning'strifo  triumpliant  still; 
BoBiiilo  the  niuht,  and  sot  n  kcem-r  eil^'O 
On  femalo  industry  :  tho  threaded  steel 
nics  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceinls. 


THE  SQUIRREL. 


I 


Disconrso  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull. 
Nor  such  Its  with  a  frown  forbids  tho  play 
Of  fancy,  or  proscribes  tlio  souml  of  mirth : 
Nor  do  wo  mildly,  like  an  impious  world. 
Who  doom  religion  frenzy,  and  tho  (tod 
That  made  them  an  intruder  on  their  joys, 
8Urt  at  his  awful  name,  or  doom  his  praise 
A  jarring  note. 


OrsMrn  from  hit  tft'if  in  u>me  loiirly  elm, 

'111  il   .i/r  ».f   idl'ir  s    J.  >  -    in.''   ,»*  .    i   iliTii. 

\\  I  lesirM, 

II  -'h 

•1.. 

■|  I..   - 

^- 

A  ' 

W , .   ■ 

And  anjer  lajijaiticanUy  Seico- Cowr»«. 


OASSKnni,  who  bceamo  celebrated  as  an  astronomer  about 
the  midillo  of  the  seventeenth  century,  exhibits  a  remark- 
able instance  of  perseverance  and  pronrcss  in  loarninc  at 
an  carlv  aire.  When  four  years  old  he  used  to  di'lncr  little 
sermon's ;  and  at  seven,  lie  would  steal  away  from  his 
parents  and  spend  Rrcal  part  of  the  nis,'bt  in  observinjc  tho 
stars,  which  made  bis  friends  say  that  ho  was  born  to  be  an 
nslronomer.  At  that  aKO  ho  bad  a  dispute  with  the  boys  of 
the  villat-e,  whether  it  was  the  moon  or  the  clouds  that 
moved.  To  convince  ibem  that  the  moon  did  not  move,  he 
took  them  behind  a  tree,  and  made  them  take  notice  that 
the  moon  kept  its  situation  between  tbe  same  loaves  while 
the  clouds  passed  on.  This  early  disposition  toobservation 
caused  bis  parents  to  cultivate  bis  talents,  and  the  clercy- 
man  of  his  villape  imparted  to  bim  the  nv*l  elements  of 
learniiiL'-  H'"  '""■'o"''  '''""  '''"''^  '"""  l"""^'"""  ''xfeme.  Ihe 
day  was  not  lonu  enounh  for  bim;  and  he  olten  read  a  k'»o'1 
part  of  the  nitjht  by  the  liijht  of  tbe  lamp  that  was  burnins 
m  tbe  cluircb  of  his  villaRe,  bis  parents  beiiiK  too  poor  to 
allow  bim  candles  for  tbe  purix>so.  He  fretpiently  took 
onlv  four  hours'  sleep  in  Ihe  nistht.  At  the  ajio  of  ten, 
when  the  hishop  passed  throupb  tbe  viUnne  on  his  visita- 
tion, vimnj;  Gasst-iidi  addressed  bun  a  Latin  speech  with 
such  ease  and  spirit,  that  the  prolate  exclaimed  "  That  boy 
will  one  day  be  the  wonder  of  bis  age." 

Of  all  useless  beings,  tbe  mere  man  of  fashion  is  perhaps  the 
most  useless;  and.  of  all  modes  of  livintr.  the  roost  idle  and 
unsalislactorv,  is  the  life  of  those  who  spend  their  days  in 
ambitious  endeavours  to  maintain  themselves  in  a  hmber 
position  of  societv,  than  their  station  and  their  attainments 
warrant. Gkkslky. 

TilK  person  who  durinst  the  twelve  hours  of  every  day  that 
he  passed  in  sleep,  believed  himself  clothed  with  royal  au- 
thority, shared  a  lot  exactly  similar  to  the  kiiiR,  who 
dreaming  throunh  tho  same'  number  of  hours,  imajiincd 
that  he  suffered  cold  and  hunger,  and  asked  the  pity  of  the 
peasants  in  the  streets.  The  pleasures  of  imagination  are 
as  fugitive  aud  as  unreal  as  its  sorrows. 


Trers  is  something  exceedingly  pleasing  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  squirrel.  The  brilliancy  of  its  ryes,  the 
grace  and  swiftness  of  its  motions,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  "shadowing  tail,"  excite  our  admiration  even  when 
the  animal  is  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
cage,  and  has  therefore  little  opportunity  of  displaying 
the  powers  with  which  it  has  been  gifted  by  nature; 
but  to  watch  its  motions  (as  oar  poet  was  wont  to  do) 
when,  conscious  of  freedom  and  of  its  own  resources, 
it  ventures  forth  to  frisk  awhile,  and  to  play  its  gam- 
bols among  the  branches  of  the  trees  around  us, 
climbing,  or  leaping,  or  running,  with  a  light  and  gentle 
motion,  then  starting,  and  stamping  as  if  in  suiiilen 
alarm; — all  this  is  very  interesting,  and  makes  us 
willing  to  know  more  of  the  habits  of  so  engaging  a 
creature,  and  disposed  to  seek  acquaintance  with  the 
different  members  of  a  family  of  which  he  forms  so 
pleasing  a  specimen. 

The  word  Squirrel  is  merely  a  corruption  of  Scic- 
Rus,  the  name  of  the  genus  to  which  this  animal  be- 
longs. This  genus  is  one  of  the  most  widely  dispersed 
among  animals  of  the  mammalia  class.  It  is  generally 
distributed  throughout  the  world  in  places  widely  dif- 
fering from  each  other.  Squirrels  of  one  species  or 
another  are  to  be  found  in  Europe  from  Lapland  to 
the  extreme  south,  in  all  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
North  America,  indeed,  everywhere  that  woods  and 
forests  exist  to  shelter  them,  with  one  remarkable 
exception,  and  that  is  the  continent  of  Australia,  on 
which  no  squirrel  has  yet  been  found. 

The  characters  by  which  this  genus  is  known,  are, 
generally  speaking,  as  follows,  though  according  to 
the  variation  of  some  of  these,  the  division  into  sub- 
genera and  species  is  also  settled.  They  arc  all  pos- 
sessed of  clavicles,  or  neck-bones,  by  which  they  arc 
enabled  to  use  their  fore-legs  like  arms,  cither  in 
grasping,  or  in  conveying  f(H>d  to  the  mouth;  but  in 
doing  so  they  have  to  use  bolh  legs,  the  paws  being, 
unlike  those  of  the  monkey-tribe,  inadequate  to  supply 
the  place  of  hands.  The  tail  is  very  long,  and  is 
covered  with  long  hair  or  fur,  which  diverges  into  two 
parts  on  the  underside.  The  length  of  the  tail  i« 
generally  sufficient  to  overshadow  the  whole  body, 
curving  forwards  as  it  does  over  the  back;  and  from 
this  character  is  derived  the  word  Scinrw,  formed 
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from  the  Greek  for  "  a  ihadow"  and  "tail."  The  gnaw- 
ing teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  of  squirrels  arc  very  much 
compre»»ed;  these  teeth  are  required  for  cutting 
through  very  hard  cubitancei,  and  in  common  with 
those  of  the  beaver,  rat,  fcc,  are  formed  in  a  sort  of  chisel 
shape,  as  here  represented.     A  small  portion  only  of 


Lowia  jiw  or  ni  mdikkil. 

t'  rs  through  the  gum,  but  the  wood-cut 

r  i\v  laid  open,  to  exhibit  its  whole  length, 

forming  hs  it  does  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and  having 
its  posterior  extremity  behind  the  rest  of  the  teeth. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  by  a  very  beautiful 
arrangement  of  the  enamel,  forming  as  it  docs  the 
front  part  of  these  teeth ;  and  the  bone  (which  is  the 
softer  of  the  two),  the  hind  part;  the  inner  part  of 
the  tooth  wears  away  first,  and  thus  leaves  a  sharp 
cutting  edge  for  use.  They  have  four  tuberculous 
teeth  on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  and  a  small  one  in 
advance  of  the  rest  in  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  but 
it  falls  out  at  rather  an  early  age.  The  hiud-feet  of 
squirrels  have  five  toes,  and  the  fore-feet  four,  but 
sometimes  the  inner  U)e  also  appears  on  the  fore-feet 
as  a  simple  tubercle.  The  claws  upon  their  toes  are 
crooked  and  sharp,  so  that  they  can  take  a  firm  hold 
on  small  inequalities  in  the  bark  of  trees;  the  toes 
Ukewise  have  a  lateral  motion,  by  which  they  can 
grasp  towards  the  centre  of  the  foot.  The  spine  is 
very  elastic,  and  allows  of  a  ready  action  of  the  joints 
of  their  limbs,  so  that  whether  on  the  ground  or  on 
the  trees,  they  are  almost  equally  nimble.  Their 
members,  however,  are  not  of  a  walking  character,  and 
though  they  have  a  method  of  running  along  the 
small  twigs  of  trees  with  surprising  celerity,  their 
motion  when  on  the  ground  is  rather  leaping  than 
running,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  spine  comes  into 
play  at  every  step.  Their  hind-legs  are  a  very  little 
longer  than  the  fore-legs,  but  they  seem  to  have  an 
equal  command  and  uoe  of  all  in  the  running  motion 
wt*  have  spoken  of.  The  eyes  of  squirrels  are  large 
'  for  the  size  of  the  animals,  and  owing  to 
J  s  in  their  conformation  it  is  supposed  that 

the  sight  is  remarkably  keen,  and  that  very  little 
light  is  required  to  enable  them  to  discern  objects 
clearly.  It  is  also  probable  that  squirrels  hear  very 
acutely,  for  the  organ  of  hearing  is  remarkably  well 
developed,  and  often  terminates  in  tufts  of  hair 
which  are  supposed  to  assist  the  transmission  of 
sound. 

The  food  of  these  animals  consists  chiefly  in  nuts 
and  other  small  fruits,  but  they  arc  also  fond  of  the 
s  .  -s  of  plants  ;  and  it  is  adirmed  that  they  do 

\  IS  injury  to  the  plantations  of  Indian  com 

in  stJint;  parts  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
gnawing  the  ftraw  at  the  time  when  sweet  juice 
is  to  be  found  :  ''■■■■»  or  joints.     We   have  said 

that  fhry  arc  ii.  -  of  almost  every  part  of  the 

\\  rl.i  It  iii.iy  be  uaturaily  inferred,  therefore,  that 
ti,.  V  ari-  in'l;iliTcnt  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
!•  ;-.  however,  supposed  that  they  delight  in  rather  a 
■.sarin  temperature,  as  they  are  generally  found  to 
exist  m  the  greatest  numbers  in  the  forests  of  tempe- 
rate  regions.     Their  oests  are  spherical,  formed  of 


twigs,  and  placed  near  the  sammit  of  the  highest  trees, 
so  that  they  are  rarely  accessible,  or  even  discoverable 
from  below.  The  young  are  thus  secured  fniin  the 
attack  of  their  ordinary  foes,  but  sometimes  become 
the  prey  o(  ravenous  birds,  as  they  roam  over  the 
forest.  Some  species  of  squirrel  form  burrows  at  the 
roots  of  trees,  .instead  of  occupying  their  utmost 
height.  From  the  dithculty  of  obtaining  a  view  of  a 
squirrel's  nest,  the  number  of  the  young  is  not  accu- 
rately knoMm. 

Squirrels  are  divided  into  three  sections,  founded 
on  obvious  characters, — the  absence  or  presence  of 
cheek-pouches,  and  the  divergence  or  non-divergence 
of  the  fur  from  the  line  on  the  under-part  of  the  tail. 
The  first  section  consists  of  those  without  cheek- 
pouches  and  with  hair  divergent  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  tail.  These  are  regarded  as  the  true 
squirrels;  and  the  best  known  among  their  species  is 
the  Common  Squirrel  (Sciurus  vulgaris),  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  in  this  country.  This  animal  seems 
to  be  a  native  of  every  country  of  Europe,  and  is 
called  in  different  places  by  various  original  names. 
The  colour  of  the  common  squirrel  varies  with  the 
situation  in  which  it  is  fouud.  In  France,  and  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Germany,  it  is  of  a  lighter  or 
darker  shade  of  reddish  colour,  on  the  upper-part  o( 
the  body,  and  white  on  the  under-part;  with  us,  it  is 
somewhat  similar,  but  not  of  so  bright  a  hue.  There 
is  a  considerable  change  in  colour  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  but  this  change  is  less  remarkable  in  the 
countries  we  have  mentioned  than  in  Siberia,  where 
during  the  winter  the  animal  becomes  of  a  slate-gray 
colour,  with  small  points  of  black,  and  the  coat  of  fur 
is  much  thickened  and  improved.  In  the  natural 
woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Obi  and  Jcncssi,  these  ani- 
mals are  sought  after  at  that  season  on  account  of 
their  skins,  which  are  much  valued,  and  form  the 
squirrel-fur  so  much  in  use  amongst  us.  Although 
of  the  same  species  with  the  squirrel  of  this  country, 
the  Siberian  squirrel  is  a  considerably  larger  animal 
than  ours. 

The  provident  habits  of  the  squirrel  have  often 
formed  the  subject  of  anecdote.  The  provisions  they  lay 
up  in  store  against  the  winter  consist  principally  of 
nuts,  acoms,  beech-mast,  the  seeds  of  pines,  peas, 
beans,  and  some  other  large  seeds.  These  they  gene- 
rally deposit  in  some  hollow  of  a  favourite  tree.  It 
has  been  imagined  that  we  owe  to  the  hoarding  propen- 
sities of  this  animal,  the  growth  of  what  are  called 
spontaneous  oaks,  and  that  the  squirrel  has  therefore 
performed  an  essential  service  to  the  British  navy.  A 
narrative  taken  from  an  old  scrap-book  informs  us 
that  a  gentleman  who  was  walking  in  the  woods  of 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  near  Terry  House  in  the  county 
of  Monmouth,  was  led  to  observe  the  motions  of  a 
squirrel,  which  darted  down  from  the  branches  of  a 
tree  with  an  acorn  in  his  mouth.  After  digging  a 
small  hole  in  the  ground,  the  animal  stooped  down 
and  deposited  the  acorn;  then  covering  it  up,  he 
darted  up  the  tree  again.  In  a  moment  he  was  down 
again  with  another,  which  he  buried  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. This  he  continued  to  do  as  long  as  the  observer 
thought  proper  to  watch  him.  From  this  and  similar 
accounts,  it  is  inferred  that  the  squirrel,  in  thus  plant- 
ing acorns  for  his  own  future  use,  is  not  likely  to  re- 
member each  spot  in  which  he  has  deposited  one,  and 
is  therefore  really  planting  for  the  benefit  of  man,  and 
increasing  the  number  of  the  trees  he  prizes  so  much. 
In  answer  to  this  it  has  been  said,  that  when  an  ani- 
mal is  endued  with  instinct  to  lay  by  food  for  winter 
use,  he  is  also  endued,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  the 
power  of  finding  it  again;  and  again,  that  the  place 
chosen  by  the  squirrel    for    depositing   his   store  is 
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always  free  from  moisture,  and  therefore  not  a  place 
wliire  the  ocorn  would  be  likely  to  gcrmiuate  and 
prDHpcr. 

It  is  wry  diiricult  to  get  a  good  view  of  a  sciuirrcl 
in  its  free  state,  for  its  eye  aud  ear  are  so  very  »harp 
that  it  dartH  off  almost  as  soon  as  wo  catch  si^ht  of  it ; 
and,  if  closely  pursued,  will  take  stmie  astonishing  leap, 
and  be  soon  out  of  our  reach.  The  graccfulncsx  of  its 
motions  may  be  seen  in  some  degree  in  a  largr  cage,  and 
we  doubt  not  many  of  our  young  roadiTH  liuvc  lingen-d 
long  in  delighted  admiration  of  tlie  little  creature  as  it 
sits  with  its  beautiful  tall  recurved,  and  its  fore-paws 
rapidly  turning  round  the  nut  they  have  offered,  or  as 
it  dttiu'fs  lightly  backwards  and  forwards  in  its  place 
of  confinement.  An  author  somewhere  tells  us  that 
these  agile  creatures,  formed  as  they  arc  for  climbing 
and  leaping,  do  not  feel  at  home  In  their  cage  unless 
they  have  a  small  mill,  or  treadwheel,  upon  which 
they  can  exercise  themselves.  On  this  subject  we 
cannot  forbear  quoting  the  strong  language  of  Sir 
George  Head:— 

There  is  not  a  more  exquisite  reflnement  in  the  art  of 
tormenting,  than  to  connno  a  poor  siiuirrol  in  a  revolving 
cage.  If  diere  bo  one  method  more  eiricacloui  than  anothur 
to  (loprivo  it  of  liberty,  it  is  tliii  very  contrivunco,  whereby 
he  is  constituted  the  centre  of  a  system, — where,  do  what  ho 
will,  ho  never  can  possibly  bo  in  a  sinto  of  rest, — whore,  let 
him  vary  ne\'er  so  little,  even  for  a  nioraent,  from  his  centri- 
cal position,  everything  begins  tumblin-;  about  his  ears.  I 
have  many  times  observed  with  pity  the  punting  sides  of  an 
unfortunate  litllu  animal,  its  slato  of  anxious  tremor  in  its 
hall  of  torment — Us  breath  exhausted  by  );allopln);,  kicking, 
and  strainlnn — worried  and  nlurmed,  without  enjoying  a 
single  inch  of  proprossive  motion,  or  one  refreshln;;  chaii;;o 
of  attitude,  for  minutes  together,  within  his  tantalizing  tread- 
mill. I  know  it  will  be  salil  that  the  animal  is  happy;  for 
that  of  exercise,  the  80\il  of  nature,  he  has  his  All.  A  man 
pelted  with  mud  may  believe  ho  is  huntin);,  or  lying  on  the 
wet  gross  think  it  swimminjj,  as  reasonably  as  a  poor  sijulrrcl 
in  the  midst  of  a  whirling  maze  of  wood  and  iron,  can  enjoy 
liberty  and  the  delight  of  running;  the  dog,  even  confined 
by  his  chain,  moves  unmolested  in  a  circle— the  prisoner 
ohangcs  position  in  his  cell: — homo  is  home,  be  it  ever  so 
homely,  but  when  the  house  itself  turns  round,  its  homeli- 
ness surely  is  destroyed  altogether. 

Our  author  then  speaks  of  the  comparative  happi- 
ness and  freedom  of  these  creatures  when  a  pair  of 
them  are  kept  in  a  large  cage,  suitably  provided  with 
perches,  &c.,  and  adds — 

Let  anybody  trv  the  experiment,  whether  lord  or  master, 
or  fair  mistress  ot  a  squirrel, — let  pity  bu  taken  upon  the 
little  shadow-tailed  inhabitant  of  the  woods,— let  a  new  cap;o 
and  suitable  companion  be  provided,  and  both  together  in 
return  will  rej^nle  the  spectator  with  the  exhibition  of  feats  to 
baffle  the  imaj;inalion  of  Duerow ;  and  a  combination  of 
quickness,  strength,  and  af{ility,  such  as  no  earthly 
creatures  possess  m  more  infinite  variety. 

Those  persons  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
watching  the  manners  of  the  squirrel  iu  a  state  of 
confinement^  assure  us  that  it  is  too  sagacious  to  add 
to  its  winter  hoard,  or  often  to  accept,  when  offered 
to  it,  a  nut  that  is  cither  decayed,  or  destitute  of  a 
kernel.  In  {jencral  it  rejects  faulty  nuts  at  once, 
after  smelling  to  the  shells,  and  when  it  tries  them  by 
turning  them,  about,  and  apparently  weighing  them  in 
its  paws,  it  throws  each  bad  nut  on  the  floor  as  use- 
less, and  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  crack  the  shell. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  surprising  leaps 
taken  by  this  animal;  the  tail  is  then  of  great  use  to 
it,  serving  as  n  sort  of  parachttte,  and  presenting,  with 
the  extended  limbs,  a  wide  surface  to  the  air.  A 
pet-squirrel  has  been  known  to  leap  from  the  windows 
of  a  room  on  the  second  story  of  the  house,  and 
alight  on  the  grnvel-path,  or  on  a  flight  of  stone  steps, 
without  receiving  any  injury.  When  necessary,  the 
squirrel  can  take  to  the  water,  and  swim  well ;  some 
have  alleged  that  it  makes  use  of  its  tail  as  a  paddle, 


or  even  as  a  mdder  to  g:nide  its  coarM,  bat  this  doe* 

not  appear  likely,  fruni  the  character  of  the  tail;  and 
there   is   reason  to   brlievc    that  in    swimminir,    the 
squirrel  still    keeps  ita   tail  in   its   gracelul   rr,  nrvcd 
form,  and  thus  gives  it  more  the  oIKce  of  a  sail  than 
of  a  rudder.     These  little  creatures  apiwar  soinrtiinea 
to  make  an  extraordinary  effurt  to  eonfjuer  thrir  own 
fears.     At  first  sight  of  a  dog  or  eat,  a  squirrel  ha* 
been  known  to  tremble  and  scream  with  alarm,  yet 
within   a   few   minutes,  and   after  several    iiirflreiuul 
attempts,   it    has    summoned    resolution    en>Mi(;h    to 
march  up  and  smell  at  the  very  nose  of  its  gigantic 
enemy.      These    approaches    the    squirrel    makes    by 
short   abrupt    leaps,   stamping  the   ground   with   bis 
feet  as  loudly  as  he  can;   his  whide  mien  and  counte- 
nance ridiculously  expressive  of  affected  valour  and 
intrepidity. 

Squirrels  are  interesting  not  only  aa  it  reapecta  their 
appearance  and  gestures,  but  also  on  account  of  their 
neat  and  orderly  habits,  and  their  social  .|.......it...na. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  anltn  ite 

in  pairs,  almost  from  the  nest,  and  that  iIm  n  „iiu(.h- 
ment  lasts  through  life,  even  to  the  period  of  old  age. 
As  there  is  nothing  in  their  habits  to  render  them  ob- 
noxious, but  on  the  contrary,  much  that  excites  inte- 
rest and  admiration,  it  would  be  desirable  to  see  them 
in  our  wooded  parks,  enjoying  freedom  from  every 
kind  of  persecutl(jii,  and  enlivening  the  groves  with 
their  graceful  gambols.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  acctmnt 
for  the  practice  of  squirrel-bunting,  occasionally  car- 
ried on  in  former  times,  except  as  we  consider  it  as  a 
mere  amusement  for  such  as  arc  able  to  delight  in  the 
cruel  persecution  of  a  perfectly  harmless  creature. 
In  an  account  of  the  parish  of  Kasling  in  Kent  we  are 
told  that  there  was  a  yearly  diversion  of  this  kind  held 
on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  and  a  rabble  of  boys  and  men 
furnished  with  guns,  poles,  clubs,  and  other  weapons, 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  hunting  the  squirrel 
in  the  woods.  While  this  was  their  ostensible  purpose, 
however,  wc  find  that  they  took  the  opportunity  of 
destroying  any  hares,  pheasants,  and  partridges,  which 
might  come  in  their  way,  and  committed  depredations 
of  various  kinds,  in  breaking  down  fences,  gates,  &c. 
Whether  this  custom  is  now  continued  we  know  not, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  has  long  since  passed  away. 
The  following  account  of  a  juvenile  squirrel- hunt  is 
from  an  old  poet: — 

Tlicn  as  a  nimble  squirrel  fr-—  •'"  -rood, 

Kiiiiging  the  liodjjcs  for  hi~  1, 

Pit.s  jiartly  on  a  bough  his  1 .  '.  i  cracking. 

And  from  the  shell  the  sweet  wliito  kemell  taking. 

Till  (with  their  erookos  and  baffs)  a  sort  of  boyc«, 

(To  share  with  him)  come  with  so  |,Teat  ft  iioyae, 

That  he  is  forced  to  leave  a  nut  nigh  broke, 

Aud  fur  liu  lite  loapo  to  a  nei^tliboiir  oak  ; 

Thence  to  a  beech,  theuco  to  a  row  u(  a-slies ; 

^\^liI  :  '     ■  '       '        -r  plashes, 

Tlie  1  thin, 

One  I, .>!,.,  ,,,,  .  'i: 

This  ton)  and  ta 

Got  by  the  brv<  >  '"': 

This  drojishis  I 

Another  cryes  1' 

With  sticks  and  sluii'  ,'  hollow. 

The  little  fool,  with  n  "W, 

Whilst  ho  from  tree  to  tic.-,  trum  ^iir.iy  t"  spray, 

(•ets  to  the  wood,  and  hides  him  in  his  dr.iy. 


As  the  great  Author  of  the  universe  created  nothing  in 
vain,  surely  ho  must  be  an  unconscious  observer  of  nature 
that  does  not  discover  in  every  walk,  and  everywhero.  the 
giKxlncss  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  in  c\  U 
with  vcrtlure,  and  the  earth  with  beantie-  -r 
the  support  of  animated  nature,  all  tending  ii>  uie  an  i:. ce- 
ment of  our  ihoughu  to  that  Being  who  created  them. 
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KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  AVOULD. 

A  KNOWLKOGB  uf  the  world,  (■•  it  is  called,)  by 
uhich  we  would  signify  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
uur  fcUow-inen,  is  goncraliy  considered  requisite  to  all 
who  would  act  discreetly  amidst  the  chunces  and 
chan(;es  of  a  busy  life;  and  even  fur  those  who  arc 
not  called  upon  to  mix  much  in  society,  an  entire  igno- 
rance upon  this  point  is  far  from  dcsiruble.  Many 
have  been  the  opinions  relative  t<i  the  best  method  of 
gaining  this  knowledge,  and  some  have  supposed  it 
necessary  to  acquire  much  experience,  and  that  of  a 
painful  kind,  before  a  due  knowledge  of  the  world 
can  be  attained,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Thus 
it  is  said  we  must  l>e  betrayed  by  the  world,  before  we 
can  be  aware  of  its  treachery;  wounded,  before  we 
can  learn  iU  ingratitude  ;  and  disgusted,  ere  we  can 
believe  in  its  hollow  selfishness. 

Z.  Such  an  ordeal  would  remind  one  of  the  fabled 
punishments  of  old,  supposed  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
aspirants  after  forbidden  knowledge,  who  were  forced 
to  surrender,  in  return  for  their  unhallowed  secrets, 
all  tliose  social  and  tender  affections  which  unite  man- 
kind to  one  another.  And  if  a  knowledge  uf  our 
fellow-creatures  were  indeed  to  cost  us  so  much  that 
its  results  rendered  us  reserved  and  uncharitable,  it 
might  well  be  doubted  whether  such  knowledge  were 
Worth  the  purchase. 

There  is,  however,  another  method,  though  but  little 
studied,  by  which  wc  may  leurn  to  know  mankind,  its 
follies  and  iu  vices,  and  yet  maintain  a  lively  interest 
in  its  happiness  and  improvement;  namely,  by  be- 
coming thoroughly  acquainted  with  ourselves.  This  is 
in  the  power  of  every  one  who  will  conscientiously 
and  habitually  pursue  a  strict  system  of  self-examina- 
tion;  and  of  the  benefit  of  the  self-knowledge  thus 
acquired  we  shall  be  aware,  not  only  by  the  quick  in- 
sight which  it  may  give  us  into  the  motives  and 
springs  of  action  in  others,  but  by  the  still  more  valu- 
able privilege  of  compassion  and  sympathy  f  jr  their 
failings  and  aberrations,  and  a  generous  emulation  of 
their  virtues.  Those  infirmities  of  the  heart  and  tem- 
per, which  our  daily  experience  teaches  us  are  kindred  to 
our  own,  surely  must  awaken  a  kindred  sympathy  and 
indulgence.  Others  may  possess  our  weaknesses  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  ourselves,  and  these  from 
circumstances  may  be  made  notorious  to  the  eye  of 
the  world,  while  our  own  lie,  as  it  were,  in  embryo  iu 
the  recesses  of  our  heart.  But  can  any  of  us  say 
that  if  the  situation  and  the  temptation  were  reversed, 
our  own  tendency  to  evil  might  not  have  been  brought 
into  action  and  exposure,  and  those,  whom  under 
other  circumstances  wc  have  condemned,  have  stood 
forward  in  comparative  innocence  ? 

The  germ  even  of  those  follies  and  vicef,  which, 
when  matured  and  expanded,  are  so  well  calculated 
to  shock  our  feelings  and  imaginations,  may  gene- 
rally be  found  lurking  in  every  human  heart.  The 
Bordidness  of  the  miser,  and  the  reckless  prodigality 
of  the  spendthrift,  spring  alike  from  the  same  foun- 
tain of  selfishness  which  rises  in  every  heart.  True, 
it  may  not  display  the  covetousness  of  the  one,  nor 
the  hcedlessnens  of  the  other :  education  may  have 
tuiight  us  to  restrain,  and  partly  to  subdue  the  evil 
t.r.iM'iple,  but  let  us  beware  of  thinking  it  entirely 
atcd.  The  self-indulgence  which  is  always 
,  ..  ..ug  us  to  prefer  our  own  pleasure  to  that  of  others, 
Rod  against  which  we  can  never  sufficiently  guard,  we 
■ee  exerting  a  despotic  sway  over  the  profligate  and 
intemperate.  We  think  perhaps  wc  have  but  small 
cause  of  sympathy  with  the  misanthrope,  but  yet 
when  wc  feel  a  fccret  pleasure  in  detracting  from  a 
proapcrou*  oeigbboor,  or  ■canning  his  failings  aa  a 


source  of  diversion,  we  arc  not  far  from  a  similar  tem- 
per of  mind.  The  self-knowledge  which  leads  to  an 
acquaintance  with  others  will  never  allow  us  to  sup- 
pose all  our  fellow-creatures  unworthy  of  trust  and 
affection,  so  long  as  we  make  our  own  hearts  the  teat, 
and  one  throb  yet  beats  true  to  virtue.  Ithuriel'R 
spear  would  have  disclosed  the  disguise  of  an  angel 
of  light  as  faithfully  as  it  brought  to  view  the  form  of 
the  malignant  fiend  ;  and  if  we  fairly  expect  from 
others  no  more  than  we  find  iu  ourselves,  we  shall 
neither  become  the  dupes  of  a  too  credulous  belief  in 
human  perfection,  nor  be  rendered  miserable  and  un- 
jtut  by  [>erpctual  distrust  and  suspicion. 


You  will  sometimes  see  men  at  public  places,  whose  pro- 
fessiou  it  the  seeking  fur  mere  amusement,  and  who  give 
no  sign  of  existence  except  by  an  occasional  yawn.  Cast 
your  eves  on  those  spectators  who  are  alive  to  the  most 
vivid  eiithusiusiu.  They  are  young  students  or  mechanics, 
who  have  economized  ten  (la>s,  to  spend  nii  hour  of  tlw 
eleventh  in  tliis  uinuseuiunt.  It  is  in  clean  ruttasci> — in 
small,  l)ut  well  ilirecled  estubtislimcnts,  that  pleaitures  are 
vivid,  Uucuusu  they  arc  obtained  at  a  price,  and  through 
industry  and  order. 


THE  INDIAN  FIBE-FLY. 


Vet  tnark  I  nf  faiii-  Ihe  Mpprr  ikiet 

Each  lliirkfl  OI»e«  tfU  t)loUAdU«l  «ye«  : 

lirfurt'.  bi-viili*  lis.  iiiiil  uVtuve, 

Tbr  fire  lly  liiflitt  liif  lamp  of  luvc. 

Itetl(*nliii)[..ctiaciiit;,  litlkiuK.  ftOariug, 

The  ilarkiuttt  uf  Ihe  cvpae  unpludug. ItKnSI. 


Wbeh  first  bold  Gania's  venturous  band 

Approached  fur  India's  eorul  stnuid. 

They  viewed,  at  eve,  tlio  sra-jfii  t  slioro, 

Willi  brightest  (^m»  bosiioiigliHl  u'cr  : 

"Where'er  tlicy  turn  llie  gaiiiig  i-ye. 

On  peopled  land,  ou  cloudless  sky. 

The  moving  wonder  still  pureues, 

Aud  still  their  woudcrniuul  renews  : 

Not  fairy  t:il>>,  or  magic  sight, 

Con  match  tlie  splendour  o(  lliat  liglit. 

With  wliicli,  eelii>5ed  and  bright,  by  turns, 

The  metoor-Hy  instinctive  burns. 

Philosophy  must  deign  to  i>auso 
I'.re  she  disown  the  i)riinal  Cause, 
Jehovah's  glory  ilius  di.iplayi>d 
E'en  amidst  night's  duunest  shade: 
lA't  all  her  dreams  mifuld  the  jvlaii. 
Which  last  creati^d  wonJious  man. 
And  aa  a  curtain  sjireud  the  sky, 
"  Arrayed  in  glurj-  bright"  on  high  : 
Then  that  no  sjiot  iiiiglit  not  contain 
A  token  of  his  buundloss  reign, 
Wherever  reason  should  survive, 
Willed  lliat  this  beauteous  fly  should  live. 

Perhaps  too  (who  shall  ever  toll  ?) 
The  choral  hymn  <if  i>rai»i'  to  swell. 
Almighty  jxiwit  this  fly  desigu'd 
For  raptui'ous  bliss,  as  erst  muiikind : 
And  tlius  this  glittering,  living  gem 
Hut  biK-aks  the  endless  love  of  Him, 
When  bounding  iu  iU  eastern  pride. 
Joying  inlife  ot  even-tide: 
Creation's  voice  attesting  loud 
The  praise  of  vast  Creation's  God, 
Who  bade  the  Indian  firefly  shine, 
Aud  iduU  own  tlie  Hand  diviue. II. 


UNLimTRD  scepticism  is  as  much  the  child  of  imbecility  as 
implicit  credulity. — Ducalo  Stkwart. 

Is  there  a  God  to  swear  by,  and  is  there  none  to  believe  in, 
none  to  trust  to  ? 
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GLANVVORTH  CASTLE,  CORK. 


Glanworth  is  the  name  of  a  village  in  the  southern 
jmrt  of  Ireland,  and  also  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
vilhige  is  situated  G  nworth  |  arish  is  in  the 
hiirouies  of  Fcrnioy,  Clokgibbons,  and  Condors,  in 
the  c'Dunty  of  Cork,  and  contains  rather  more  than 
•ir.OO  inhabitants. 

The  villae;e  of  Glanworth  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  south-western  bank  of  the  river  Puncheon;  and 
contains  215  houses,  and  rather  more  than  1000  in- 
habitants. It  is  on  the  road  from  Fermoy  to  Lime- 
rick, nud  was  formerly  called  Cilanore,  i.e.,  "  the  golden 
glen,"  from  its  great  fertility.  An  ancient  stone 
bridi;e  of  twelve  arches  crosses  the  river  opposite  to 
the  town,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  bridge  are  two 
large  flour-mills,  which  grind  10,000  barrels  of  fine 
flour  annually.  There  are  six  fairs  held  annually  in 
the  town,  and  although  it  is  not  now  either  a  corporate 
or  a  market  town,  it  is  said  to  ave  once  been  both. 
7'his  village  was  the  scene  of  many  conflicts  during 
the  parliamentary  wars,  being  among  the  last  places 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  which  held  out  for  the  king: 
it  was  not  until   Ireton  besieged   and  took  the  castle, 

I  that  the  town  surrendered. 

r     The  parish  of  Glanworth  comprises  rather   more 

than  eleven  thousand  acres  of  land,  valued  under  the 

tithe-act  at  98?S/.  1  Is.  Id.  per  annum:  it  is  in  general 

good,  and  mostly  under  tillage;   the    >vstem  of  agri- 

Voi,.  XVII. 


culture  being  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement. 
The  river  Puncheon,  which  flows  through  the  parish, 
is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of 
its  trout,  as  also  for  salmon,  though  in  smaller  quan- 
tity. Glanworth  Church  is  a  plain  edifice,  with  a  low 
tower  and  spire.  The  glebe-house,  inhabited  by  th; 
incumbent  of  tha  parish,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
mansion  adjoining  the  village,  and  commanding  a 
picturesque  view  of  the  bridge  and  ruined  castle:  it 
was  built  by  the  late  incumbent,  at  an  expense  of 
two  thousand  pounds,  which  was  partly  defrayed  bjr 
the  late  Board  of  First  Fruits.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  diocese  of  Cloyne,  and  nnder  the  patronage  of 
the  bishop.  There  is  a  school  in  the  parish,  wholly 
supported  by  the  rector,  where  thirty  children  are 
taught ;  and  seven  private  schools,  in  which  between 
three  and  four  hundred  children  are  educated. 

Hut  Glanworth  parish  claims  our  presi-nt  notice 
rather  on  account  of  the  relics  of  antiquity  which  it 
c(mtains,  than  for  the  buildings  or  institutions  of  a 
more  modern  date.  Between  the  towns  of  Glanworth 
and  Fermoy  is  an  ancient  Uruidical  altar,  called 
hahacally,  or  the  witches'  bed.  It  appears  to  have  beea 
originally  about  thirty  feet  long,  and  of  proportionate 
width,  and  was  enclosed  by  a  circle  of  flag-stones,  of 
fourteen  feet  radius :  one  of  the  covering  stones  i« 
seventeen  feet  long,  eight  feet  wide,  and  three  feet 
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f».;  L  c..,,,.,.rted  on  each  side  by  double  row<  of  large 
\'din  the  ground.  The  history  of  this 
uiiar,  II  It  (Hiuld  be  traced,  wonld  probably  extend 
back  to  a  very  n-niotc  period ;  for  wc  may  remark 
that  Ireland  possosses  many  rcmnins  of  temples, 
altan,  Xcc,  whose  erection  mi);ht  probably  be  dated 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Cliristian  era. 

About  half  a  mile  north-we!>t  of  (ilanworth  village  is 
a  stone  pillar,  ab<mt  twelve  feet  high,  supposed  to  have 
been  an  ancient  boundary;  and  lit  a  hhort  distance 
eastward  of  it  is  a  similar  pillar  of  smaller  dimensions, 
forming  part  of  a  series  of  pillars  between  the  Awbeg 
and  the  Funcheon.  On  a  conspicuous  hill  in  the 
Kilworth  range  is  a  solitary  tower,  the  only  remnant 
at  present  existing  of  Cuherdring  castle,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  family  of  the  Roches :  the  view 
from  it  commands  an  extensive  range  of  country; 
and  the  tower  itself  is  surrounded  at  a  short  distance  i 
by  a  wall  of  loose  stones.  Not  far  from  the  village 
of  Glanworth  are  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  founded  by 
an  ancestor  of  the  Koche  family  in  12117,  for  a  bro- 
therhood of  Dominican  Friars,  and  dedicated  to  the 
holy  cross:  they  consist  of  the  nave  und  chancel  of 
the  church,  between  which  rises  a  low  square  tower, 
supported  on  four  finely  pointed  arches  :  the  windows 
are  stjuarc-headed  on  the  outside,  but  finely  arched  in 
the  interior. 

The  building,  however,  to  which  most  of  those  now 
existing  in  the  parish  of  Glanworth  probably  owed 
their  existence,  is  the  Castle  of  Glanworth,  a  repre- 
sentation of  whichheads  this  article.  It  isnowunknown 
at  what  period  or  by  whom  this  castle  was  erected  j  but, 
judging  from  the  rugged  and  dilapidated  appearance 
which  it  presents,  we  may  infer  that  it  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  scat 
of  the  Roche  family,  an<l  to  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  Lord  Fermoy  in  ICOl,  by  whose  descendant  it  was 
fortified  in  the  year  lC-11.  Tlie  ruins  consist  of  an 
ancient  square  tower  of  considerable  strength,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  keep,  and  the  remains  of  another 
building  of  more  recent  date  and  superior  construc- 
tion, apparently  containing  the  state  apartments :  they 
are  within  a  quadrangular  area,  enclosed  by  strong 
walls  nearly  six  feet  in  thickness,  and  defended  at 
each  angle  by  a  round  tower.  The  whole  mass  of 
ruins  is  proudly  stationed  on  some  bold  rocks,  the 
■teep  face  of  which  is  washed  by  the  river  Funcheon. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Townshend,  in  his 
Survey  of  the  county  of  Cork,  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  numerous  castles  which  are  contained 
in  that  part  of  the  county  where  Glanworth  is  situated, 
attest  the  opulence  of  their  founders,  and  prove  that 
the  country,  however  unsettled  in.ita  general  state, 
most  ha\  I  many  intervals  of  repose,  as  well 

as   a    con-  degree    of    wealthy    population. 

With  every  allowance  for  the  facility  alTordud  by 
cheapness  of  labour,  and  power  of  influence,  such 
Works  bear  internal  evidence  of  the  progress  of  arts 
and  the  possession  of  affluence. 

Mr.  Crofton  Crokcr,  who  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  scenery  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  has 
observed,  that  from  some  elevated  stations,  the  ruins 
of  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  ancient  castles  may  be 
ofu?n  eomprehended  in  the  same  view.  Throughout 
'  the  same  uniformity  of 

ixtent  of  each  castle  sel- 
'  <  i:  tower  of  three   or  four 

I  lomy  chambers  of  which 
iicii    through    a    massive    wall    by   narrow 
1     ,  ^.     An  intrenched  or  walled  jjlot  of  gronnd, 

called  the  (aim,  surrounded  or  adjoined  the  tower, 
into  which  the  cattle  were  driven  at  ni(;ht,  to  secure 
them  from  wolves,  or  from  the  neighbouring  chief- 


tains, almost  as  rapacious:  the  bawn  also  afforded 
protection,  in  times  of  danger,  to  the  followers  of  the 
owners  of  the  cas(le;  and,  in  the  internal  feuds  which 
continually  harassed  und  distracted  Ireland,  when  one 
chief  invaded  tir  appeared  with  a  hostile  disposition 
on  the  possessions  of  another,  the  clan  immediately 
fled  with  their  cattle  to  the  bawn  of  their  lord's  castle 
for  protection;   illustrating  that  state  of  society,  when 

By  force,  not  Inw,  men  liold  iinrprtain  wpalth, 
And  nei);libotirin|;  eliiefit,  for  |>hiiiilfr  or  for  pride, 
Their  vbmbIa  miiNterinf^,  on  eiu'h  otlier^s  {towers 
Wa^fcd  petty  wnr!  lionco  all  tliose  tail  rcnmina 
Of  funnor  strength,  tliat  'mid  our  verdant  fields 
Stand  vcnorulilo. 

In  the  square  tower,  the  upper  story  was  the  best  or 
state  apartment ;  for  each  story  contained  generally 
but  one  room,  having,  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
recesses  for  sleeping. 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  the  castles  of 
the  Irish  gentry,  for  nearly  four  centuries  preceding 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  many  of  them 
were  attacked  and  ruined  by  the  turbulent  spirits 
which  disturbed  Ireland  at  that  time.  A  sense  of  the 
inefTiciency  of  these  castles  against  the  force  of  cannon, 
coupled  with  their  inconvenience  as  domestic  habita- 
tions, led  to  their  abandonment,  and  the  replacement  of 
a  new  species  of  national  architecture,  modelled 
upon  the  ancient  Knglish  manor-house,  but  still 
retaining  a  good  deal  of  the  solidity  pertaining  to  a 
castellated  structure.  These  castellated  manor-houses 
continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  gentry  till  about 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  they  were  superseded 
by  the  heavy  red  brick  mansions  which  are  still  the 
habitations  of  many  of  the  Irish  gentry. 

Many  of  the  ancient  castles  are  situated  so  closely, 
that  two  of  them  are  frequently  almost  within  car- 
shot  of  each  other ;  and  whenever  this  is  the  case, 
the  guide  or  attendant  who  shows  the  castle  hu  ge- 
nerally some  story  or  legend  to  relate  respecting  the 
intercourse — eitlier  amicable  or  the  reverse — of  the 
inmates  of  the  two  adjacent  castles.  These  legends 
have  often  a  tinge  of  that  drollery  which  seems  in  all 
ages  to  have  distinguished  the  humbler  classes  of  the 
Irish  people.  Mr.  Crofton  Croker  has  preserved  one 
of  these  legends^ — In  former  times  two  Brehons,  or 
Irish  judges,  lived  in  two  neighbouring  castles.  They 
happened  to  have  some  dispute  about  their  respective 
properties  ;  and  their  wives,  though  they  were  sisters, 
used  to  stand  upon  the  battlements  of  their  castles, 
and  scold  at  one  another  for  several  hours  together. 
At  length  one  of  them  getting  weary  of  these  hostili- 
ties, contrived  a  trick  to  ease  herself  of  the  personal 
exertion  which  these  cabals  called  forth  :  she  would 
appear  on  the  battlements  and  begin  the  fray ;  she 
would  then  place  an  image  which  she  had  dressed  up 
in  her  own  clotlies,  in  such  a  posture,  that  her  sister 
could  not  discern  it  from  herself  at  tliat  distance. 
The  deceived  sister,  not  sensible  of  the  cheat,  used  to 
scold  on,  and  at  last  fretted  herself  to  death  because 
she  could  not  be  atiswcrcd  in  her  own  langouge. 
We  might  be  surprised  how  such  a  laughable  absur- 
dity as  this  could  pass  current  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
did  we  not  reflect  how  prone  the  uneducated  are  to 
indulge  in  whatever  is  strange  or  marvellous.  Where 
the  tone  of  mind  happens  to  be,  as  among  the  natives 
of  Ireland,  highly  imaf;iuativc,  these  legends  and 
stories  arc  all  the  more  likely  to  be  decked  out  with 
additional  trappings. 


Spitx  is  a  little  word,  but  it  represents  os  strange  a  jumble 
of  reelinK*  and  cutn|mund  of  discords,  as  any  polysyllablo 
in  the  languuge. UiCKKMS, 
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THE  ST.  GEORGE. 

"  l°li«  wooden  wtlU  of  OI<l  KDfltod." 

Wk  have  ulrtady  given  b  (Ictailcd  description  of  a 
ship  fit'  wiir,  ami  of  its  internal  ccoiiiimy  and  disci- 
pline*, and  also  an  account  of  the  launch  of  one  of  i 
tliose  niaijnificcnt  «tructure%t-  Tlie  addition  of  a 
first-rate  iiue-of-battle-iihip  to  the  naval  force  of  our 
country,  in  time  of  peace,  in,  however,  a  rare  occur- 
rence ;  and  we,  therefore,  gladly  avail  our»elve«  of 
llic  permission  of  Mr.  Uyers,  of  Dcvonport,  to 
extract  from  a  little  pamphlet,  publiiihed  by  him,  the 
fdlliiwing  particulars  relative  to  the  new  ship,  the  .St. 
Georok,  lately  launched  at  that  port. 

A  ship  of  war  is  at  all  times  an  imposing  spcctaclCj 
and  the  complcti(m  of  a  new  one  gives  rise  to  a 
variety  of  animating  associations.  The  political  eco- 
nomist is  led  to  speculate  on  the  costliness  of  a  man- 
of-war,  and  the  brief  period  of  its  duration;  the  sci- 
entific observer  contemplates  the  principles  of  its 
ilr-it;n;  the  practical  mechanic  the  mode  of  its  con- 
•-fiu.fion;  ,the  warrior  its  adaptation  to  the  de- 
structive objects  for  which  it  is  destined ;  while 
Uio  philanthropist  meditates  on  the  painful  realities 
which  war  brings  with  it  into  our  homes  and  families. 
The  St.  Geuiioi:  is  what  is  termed  a  first-rate 
man-of-war  of  the  first  class  J.  She  mounts  I'JO 
ginis,  and  will  have  a  complement  of  8'JO  men. 
Her  dimensions,  which  wc  have  from  good  autho- 
rity, arc  as  follow:  — 

ft.     In. 

Length  on  the  gua-deck 305  Ui 

„    for  tonnage  170    A 

Breadth  extreme 66    3i 

„    fur  toniiogo  M    2) 

„    moulded    53  Uj 

Depth  in  bold 23    9 

Diirthen  about  2700  Tons. 

To  build  a  ship  of  the  magnitude  of  the  St. 
Gkoiiok  requires  nearly  COOt)  loads  of  timber,  and 
allowing  that  each  tree  will  produce  on  an  average 
two  loads,  it  would  take  about  3000  trees  to  furnish 
timber  enough  for  such  aship.  Now  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, that  30  trees  of  full  growth  will  cover  an  acre 
of  ground;  consequently,  it  will  take  100  acres  to 
produce  sufficient  timber  for  a  ship  of  this  cla.ss ;  and 
as  timber  of  large  scantling  is  from  80  to  100  years 
coming  to  its  full  growth,  the  quantity  of  land  re- 
quired for  navy-timber,  in  this  country,  must  be 
immense.  This  is  a  serious  question,  it  being  well 
known  that  there  was  an  alarming  scarcity  of  oak  in 
this  country,  in  time  of  war.  Foreign  timber  is  there- 
fore introduced  very  extensively  in  ship- building. 

The  cost  of  building  a  ship  similar  to  the  St. 
Georgb  has  been  computed  to  be  as  follows. 

For  Labour  alone £\.'>,M3 

Materials  77^78 


•  •■  '  'ng. 
th 

've 

pi  r    ti>u 

:'U0    luru 


Total  cost £93,631 

«  Sm  Atliirday  Vaf(utn«,  Vol.  III.  p.  33. 

»  llnil.   Vol.  IV.  p.  4!). 

X   I  lu-  Navy  is  Uiviilcd  into  rix  rates.    All  three-d«ckera  are  called 

fii^t-mtp**.  :infi  mount  from  10-1  to  1*20  ^nns.     '!"hp  lir^cr  «nrt  of  two- 


1  Utiav  llifee   iAtf!i   iiu'lude   ill)   ihtps  of  iht  tttir,      i  :  .: 

Ithrce   consiflt  eniirolv  of  friftatu:    thua  fni;alis.huill  -  , 

Itfnotmt    from  ^v~  *     * "       -  ,    i  i  .     -    -  i 

1600  men.  ai  :  ^ 

I  (\in.>«,  with  , 

tan<t<'i  ^Li  lo '.lu  guus,  wall  .1  couipUiLiuui  It'^ 

I  than 

I'll.  ..  .  ...I   „„.,  "pi,.. 

he  lin>i-rntia  intii 
nto   fu-o.   fourth-1 

ftte«  mlo  thrttt  iinvini;   iiiininMhcr  st;\ctiioi'n 
"  rates"  of  the  Koyal  Navy. 


*=."  as  foIIot*-s;  viz., 
>  (Am*;  ihiril-rales 
I    four;  and   nxlh- 

'  claMes,"  out  of  the 


Tliis  will  give  3-1/.  7t.  \0d.  per  ton,  f 
The  value  of  labour  appear*  Ui  hv  very  nr^n 
of  the  whole,  and  th 
teriali  about  in  the  r.. 
rate  of  whuh  ullnw  . 

for  wiii  ,1,    it    Would    t  .t 

twelve  muulhu  to  build  the  ship. 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  perhaps,  that  the 
averut;e  durability  of  nritinh  men-of-war  ha*  brrn 
estimated  to  be  only  thirteen  years !  lliis  we  Ittrlirve 
to  be  correct;  ao  that  the  annual  expense  of  k'  epiuK 
our  fleets  in  cflicient  condition  may  be  said  to  amount 
to  one-thirteenth  part  of  the  original  coat  of  the 
whole.     This  is  an  important  and  «triking  fact. 

The  St.  Geo  rob  was  first  ordered  to  be  built  in 
September,  isjd,  but  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of 
18'J7  that  her  keel  was  laid.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  year,  she  was  in  frame,  and  was  then  Irit 
standing  to  season  until  \hiVl,  when  she  was  pro- 
ceeded with  by  degrees,  a*  the  other  works  of  the 
yard  would  admit. 

Having  been  ordered  to  be  built,  at  a  time  when 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Scppiiigs  (then  surveyor  of  the 
navy)   was    intr'  vtensive    improvements    in 

the    practical    Ui  j  :   of  ship-buililing,  she  was 

originally  intended  to  be  constructed  in  strict 
conformity  with  his  plans;  but  the  alteration*  which 
have  since  taken  place — more  in  detail  perhaps  than 
in  principle — have  led  to  corresponding  changes  in  the 
works  of  the  St.  George.  Hence  it  will  be  found 
that  Sir  R.  Seppings'  plans  are  adopted  in  many  cases 
in  a  modified  form.  The  original  system  of  "  oblique 
riders"  and  "trusses,"  for  example,  has  not  been  in- 
troduced in  the  same  manner,  nor  so  extcnuively  in 
the  hold,  as  originally  intended ;  nevertheless  the 
diagonal  principle  has  been  maintained  to  a  great 
extent  in  that  part  of  the  interior  of  the  vessel. 
Diagonal  decks  have  been  altogether  abolished,  but 
the  shelf-pieces  have  been  retained,  and  the  trust- 
pieces  between  the  ports  on  the  gun  and  middle 
decks  strictly  preserved. 

The  stem  has  undergone  the  g(«ate8t  change — a 
change  for  which  the  country  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Roberta  (the  late  master  shipwright  of  this  dock- 
yard), who  suggested  a  plan  for  constructing  stems, 
at  once  elegant  and  effective.  Mr.  Roberts'  plan 
"  houses"  the  rudder-head,  which  the  original  stern 
did  not:  it  has  no  external  appendages  liable  to  be 
blown  away  by  firing  the  stem  guns,  and  it  preserves 
the  curvilinear  form,  which  certainly  is  best  adapted 
to  the  pointing  of  guns,  and  is  stronger,  <m  account 
of  keeping  up  a  connexion  between  the  planking  and 
the  sides  and  stem  of  the  ship. 

The  ''quarter  galleries"  are  not  exactly  a.<i  they 
were  originally  designed  by  Mr.;  Roberts,  but  have 
been  lengthened  n  little  in  a  fore  and  aft  direction,  and 
thereby  improved,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hawkes, 
the  present  master  shipwright,  under  whose  able 
directions  the  ship  has  t)een  finished. 

The  figure-head  is  a  full-length  representation  of 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  but  he  is  not  d  cheval — 
he  is  standing  with  his  left  foot  on,  and  is  slaying 
the  dragon.  The  dimensions  of  the  figure,  measured 
in  a  vertical  direction,  are  H  feet,  and  upwards  of 
20  feet  if  measured  obliquely.  It  consumed  about 
•200  cubic  feet,  (or  four  loads)  of  fir  timber.(Quebec 
yellow  pine)  and  cost,  in  addition  to  the  labour  of 
"roughing  it  out,  '  100/.  for  the  carving  alone.  It  was 
designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Frederic  Dickerson  of 
Plymouth. 

The  St.  Gkorok  will  draw  about  1.^  feet  1  inch  of 
water  forward,  and  about  18  feet  4  inches  abaft. 
The  light  displacement,   or  weight  of  the  ship's  httll, 
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ntimatrd  from  thi«  dr»ft  of  w«t«r,  will  be  2-100  tons  ; 
the  *rrtL  of  thr  c<irrfiip<miling  w»ter-»ection,  (or  plane 
of  flotnlion)  will  be  8  HO  feet;  and  the  weight  required 
to  (ink  the  vctiel  one  inch,  under  those  condition*, 
will  be  20  toDf.  But  before  the  »hip  goei  to  »ta,  she 
will  have  to  recieve  on  board  her  armament,  powd<T 
and  ihof,  maaU,  jrard»,  taU>.  riffging,  anchors,  cablci, 
b<iat«,  wattrr,  atorea,  proviaiona,  ballait,  men  and 
thi'ir  effrcti.  These,  it  ii  calculated,  will  aink  her 
until  the  draws  24  feet  H  inches  forward,  and  26  feet 
1  inch  abaft.  In  this  ca«e,  the  weight  of  the  ship 
and  Its  contents  will  l>e  ATf^i  tons,  making  un  addi- 
tion of  2.'1H4  tons  beyond  the  weight  of  the  hull 
•looe.  And  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the 
Wight  of  the  ship  should  be  nearly  equal  to  the 
■weight  of  its  contents  and  etjuipment!  The  area  of 
the  load-wutcr  section,  or  plane  of  flotation,  when 
equipped  for  sea,  will  !«•  10,012  Kuperficial  ffct;  and 
the  weight  then  required  to  sink  the  vemiel  one  inch, 
will  be  nearly  24  u>ns. 

As  soon  as  conveoient  after  the  vessel  is  launched, 
ahc  will  be  taken  into  dock  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving the  fixed  fitments  of  the  launch,  and  to  be 
coppered.  A  first-rate  will  take  4000  sheets  of 
copper,  (4  feet  long,  and  14  inches  broad,)  the  weight 
of  which  is  about  24  tons,  and  the  value,  including 
workmanship,  something  more  than  2000/. 

In  building  a  ship,  the  fimt  part  of  the  process  is 
to  lay  the  keel,  which  is  placed  upon  blocks  at  a 
distance  of  about  6  fret  apart.  During  the  progress 
of  the  building,  as  the  frames  are  gradually  raised, 
shores  are  uxed  to  suHtain  their  weight. 

In  preparing  a  launch  the  object  is  to  devise  some 
means  of  sustaining  the  whole  weight  of  the  ship,  until 
•he  descends  sufTiciently  far  into  the  water  to  receive 
entire  support  from  the  water  itself.  Some  substitute 
for  the  shores  and  blocks  is  therefore  necessary,  before 
tbey  can  be  removed;  and,  whatever  new  means  of 
■npport  may  be  contrived,  it  is  obviously  necessary 
that  it  must  be  upon  a  locomotive  principle,  in  order 
that  the  ship  and  the  means  of  supporting  her  may 
move  downwards  together.  Now  the  contrivance  by 
which  this  is  effected  is  very  simple,  and  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  rendered  intelligible  by  the  following  ex- 
planation. 

In  the  first  place,  a  ship  is  always  Inunchcd  upon 
•n  inclined  pUnc,  at  a    descent    varying    from   seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  a  foot; 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  upon  two  inclined  planes, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  extending  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  vessel  to  as  great  a  distance  downwards  as 
the  lowest  ebb  of  the  tide   will   admit,  in  order  that 
the   ship   may,  as  much   as   possible,  become  water- 
borne  while  in  the  act  of  descending.     The  surface  of 
these    planes    (technically    called    the   stiding-plank$) 
is  generally  about  two  feet  below  the  body  of  the  ship 
amid-ships;  and  their  distance  apart  should  Im:  so  re- 
gulated that  the  cradle,   (which  will  hereafter  be  de- 
scribed,) should  have  a  base  to  rest  upon,  equal  to  one- 
third  the  breadth  of  the  ship.      The  mode  of  forming 
the  inclined  planes,  is  to  lay  stacks  of  blocks  on  each 
aide    the    ship,    extending    longitudinally,    as    belorc 
roentinnrd    to  tlie  lowest  ebb  of  the  tide.     The  upper 
Burracra   ot    thrxe   blocks   being   then  trimmed  to   the 
required  declivity,  the  tlidingplankt  are  fixed  to  them, 
for  the  cradle  to  descend  upon. 

This  part  of  the  preparation  for  the  launch  being 
completed,  the  cradle  must  now  be  constructed. 

The  first  step  is  to  provide  what  are  termed  builtje- 
ttafi^-oae  for  each  side  of  the  ship.  Now  a  builge- 
way  is  a  mass  of  fir  timber,  about  two  feet  square, 
and  extending  three-fourtha  th«  length  of  the  ship. 


Tl  •  ways  will   eventually  become  the  funda- 

II,.  :  <)(   the  cradle;   they  >»ill  be  the  locomo- 

tive base  to  which  the  entire  w>  i^jht  of  the  ship  will 
be  transferred,  (when  the  keel-blockK  and  fixed  bhorcs 
arc  taken  away,)  and  will  descend  with  the  ship.  The 
builgeways  being  formed,  they  are  laid  upon  the 
sliding  plauks,  and  so  adjusted  as  t-i  lie  parallel  to  the 
middle  line  of  the  ship,' at  a  Uistance  apart  of  one- 
third  the  extreme  breadth.  Strong  ribbands  arc  then 
fixed  to  the  sliding-planks,  oulitide  the  builgeways. 
and  nearly  in  contact  with  them,  thus  forming  a 
kind  of  groove,  in  which  the  cradle  will  ultimately 
glide  down  into  the  water. 

Now  it  necensarily  follows,  owing  to  the  form  of  a 
ship,  that  although  the  distance  from  the  body  of  the 
vessel  to  the  builgeways  amidihipt,  may  not  exceed 
two  feet,  that  it  will  far  exceed  that  *pace  towards  the 
extremities.  The  following  plan  is  therefore  adopted : 
where  the  distance  is  but  small,  solid  fir  timber  is 
fitted  in  between  the  builgcway.s  and  bottom ;  and  this 
is  called  the  ttopping-up.  But  towards  the  extremi- 
ties, ihorei  of  u  square  form,  called  poppett,  arc  intro- 
duced, in  a  vertical  position,  between  the  builgeways 
and  the  bottom,  very  near  each  other,  thus  forming, 
in  conjunction  with  the  stopping-up,  a  system  of 
eflicicnt  support  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  perfectly 
capable  of  receiving  the  whole  weight  of  the  ship 
when  the  period  arrives  for  transferring  it  from  the 
keel-blocks  and  fixed  shores. 

It  should  here  be  observed  that  the  lower  ends  of 
the  poppets  do  not  rest  actually  upon  the  builgeways, 
but  upon  a  plunk  placed  on  them,  in  order  that 
wedges,  (culled  ilicea,)  may  hereafter  be  driven  ill 
between  it  and  the  builgeways,  to  set  the  component 
parts  of  the  cradle  compactly  together,  and  to  relieve 
the  keel -blocks  from  a  portion  of  the  weight  of  the 
ship,  previous  to  the  operation  of  splitting  them  out. 
The  same  system  of  driving  in  kIIccs  also  takes  place 
between  the  stopping  up  and  the  builgeways,  and  the 
whole  is  done  simultaneously. 

The  cradle  being  completely  fitted,  one  of  the  last 
operations  is  to  take  it  apart,  in  order  to  introduce 
between  the  builgeways  and  sliding-plunks  a  quantity 
of  tallow,  oil,  and  soft-soap,  the  use  of  which  is 
obvious.  The  cradle  is  then  replaced;  and  the 
({uestion  now  becomes,  what  prevents  the  descent  of 
the  i>hip  and  cradle,  down  the  sliding-planks,  at  the 
iiistaut  the  blocks  are  removed  from  under  the  keel' 
This  is  eHccted  by  a  very  simple  means,  which  not 
only  prevents  their  descent,  hut  enables  us,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  to  launch  the  slii])  with  as  much 
facility  us  pulling  the  trigger  of  u  gnu. 

The  descent  of  the  cradle  and  ship  is  prevented  by 
a  shore,  called  the  doy-aliore,  which  is  so  placed  as  to 
receive  at  one  end  the  pressure  of  the  cradle,  while 
the  other  end  abuts  against  the  ribbands  which  form 
the  groove  in  which  the  cradle  slides.  But  us  soon  us 
the  dog-nhore  on  each  side  is  knocked  down,  which  is 
effected  by  allowing  weights  to  lull  simulUineouHly 
upon  them,  or  by  striking  them  uway  with  u  heavy 
maul,  the  ship,  by  its  own  weight,  slides  down  the 
inclined  plane  into  the  water. 

The  Weights  which  full  upon  the  dog-shores  arc 
usually  connected  together,  and  supported  by  u  string 
passing  round  the  fore-part  of  the  ship,  and  which,  by 
being  cut,  allows  them  to  full  at  the  same  instant. 
The  o|ieration  of  cutting  the  string,  and  the  ceremony 
of  christening  the  ship,  arc  commonly  |>crfurmed  by  u 
lady,  whose  position  in  society  entitles  her  to  tliia 
diatiiiction;  and  which,  in  the  instance  of  the  .St. 
George,  was  performed  by  Mrs.  Warren,  the  lady  of 
the  respected  admiral  of  the  dockyard. 
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Tlie  armament  of  the  St.  George  coiui*U  of  1 : 
gun»,  agreeably  to  the  annexed  table. 

Lower  Deck    *• 

H       * 

Middla 2 

.        M 

Upper    « 

Forrcaclle    * 

cr^leek  18 


n. 

3J 

4i  khj. 
MDow       ... 
32GuToiia<lca 


U3 

01) 
49 


I'JO     Broadade,  SIM  lb*. 


MASTS  AM)  YARDS. 

HAITI. 


IS4 

31 


DUa. 
I*. 
40 
» 


n.    u 

lOA  0 

71  O 


TABO*. 
U-.  Ox 


le 
11 


37 


0     . 

•     H, 

.       41    •. 

.    -at  u 

6     . 

.     2U     . 

C     . 

.    \e    . 

.      61   6 

6     . 

9     . 

.  33  6 
.     24  6 

0     .. 

.      16      . 

0     . 

.      16     .. 

0     . 

.     40     . 

0     . 

.      16     . 

Rojral 

Ftoat    n«  10 

,.     Top        «2     6 

.,     ■•  .::anl    28 

„       ,,    ii.val     

Mum .'. « 

..    Top     50 

.      .   Gallant    » 

-     Hoyal 

«     Gaff    49 

Spanker  Doom    70 

Bowipril  SI 

Jib-Booa    SI 

The  distance  from  the  outer-end  of  the  flying  jib- 
boom,  to  the  end  of  the  driver-boom,  will  measure 
about  331  feet;  the  distance  from  the  keel  of  tlie 
•hip  to  the  truck  at  the  head  of  the  royal-mast,  JJo 
feet;  the  spread  of  the  main-yard.  10.">  tect;  and  the 
spread,  with  the  studding-sails  set,  abiut  175  feet. 

The  quantity  of  mi7  capable  of  being  spread  upon 
-,  ars  of  the  dimensions  in  the  table,  is  very  great. 
It  has  been  calculated  to  be  23,620  superficial  feet ! 
The  surface  of  sail  set  upon  the  main-mast  alone  has 
been  estimated  to  be  10,273  superficial  feet :  the  sails 
on  the  fore-mast,  including  the  jib,  10.2^6  superficial 
feet;  and  those  on  the  mizen-mast,  5101  superficial 
feet.  By  this  it  appears  that  the  sails  set  upon  the 
fore-mast,  including  the  jib,  expose,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, as  great  an  area  to  the  action  of  the  wind  as  the 
sails  on  the  main-mast;  and  that  those  belonging  to 
the  mizen-mast  arc  equal  in  area,  or  very  nearly  so,  to" 
one-fitth  of  the  whole  surface  of  sail. 

The  St.  (  -oven  anchors;  the  four 

largest,  ca'.i  -,"  weigh  95  cwt.  each  ; 

the  liiiks  of  the  chain-cables  are  two  inches  and  an 
eiu'ifh  in  diameter,  the  proof-strain  upcn  whivh  cx- 
c  as  ;   and   a  hempen  cable   e  •  •  a 

,  ■  s\',-.\<  iKenty-jire  inches  in  ^  ■■  aoo. 

a  ship  ot   this   description  will 
....;  to  about  300  tons. 

1  32-pouiMlcr  shot  b  6  4-1i>hi  in  inJ  t..al  of  * 

I  ti*.  ci  i'z>-  ot  powUcr  for  the  ^  a>id  ^  ewt. 

'  'O^aa.,  or<«*.liirW  Um  mictit 

*.  1  is  oaly  8  feet  loaf,  requirct 

J,  >-:  of  the  shot ;  while  lite 

I.  .e  of9lb.  7o«.,«q«allo 

,  i>e  poial-UaBh  laaf*  af 
ii  looc-iua  1*  420  yA:ili;  liut  al  tha 


\  vTi'RB  gives  to  every  time  and  season  sooe  beauties  of  its 
. :  and  rrooi  morning  to  night,  as  flroaa  the  eradle  to  the 
.  u  but  a  suocession  of  changes  so  gentle  and  easy  that 
»  c  cAn  scarcely  mark  their  progress. DiCKSss. 

BiAiTirvL  as  are  the  wild  solitudes  where  Nature  dwo'iU 
■u   her  retirement, — bright  as  the  spray  of  the  boui. 
cataract. — sweetly  as  the  ripplinf;  stream  murmurs  t' 
ear,  there  is  somclhing  &r  more  lovely  and  beai;- 
s:^ht   of   a  eougtagatioa   of   faithful   Chrisiia  . 
hymning  iIm  pimise*  of  their  SaTiour.-^^&ssLST. 


LU.MINOUS  INSECTS, 
II. 


iUiHJ  t^^rx\trm.) 


nf  ■ 


inotM 

V'«  of 

f 

-  ;r« 

-    to    « 

named 

f  the 

.•   it  to 

mself, 

•  r.  fk  word 


We  t)!"'"!'!"!  to  describe  a  few 
luni  cts;  and  first  ' 

the  antenna-  •    the  or. 

insect    was    i:.       i   quite  a. 

Leone,   by  Dr.    Afxrlius  in    I "!' 

genus  of  insects,  the  last  ever  ».v-v. 

by  the   celebrated    Linnaeus.     The  er 

word  "  Pausus,"  and   the   reason   for 

these  insects  was  never  explained  by  I 

but  it  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  i 

for  a  pause,  a  cessation,  a  rest,  and  to   have  had 

allusion   to  the  sUtc  in    »! 

then  found  himself  ; — old. 

weight  of  age  and  labour,   : 

for  a  cessn'i-'n   from  his  u- 

this  etyi  right  or  wroui;.  it  i-  i- 

nation    :•  by    the    frirniN    :  o( 

Linnstis  lor  the  naming  ot   ■ 

Linnxus  knew  but  one  ~,  i  t^ok  from  it 

the  generic  character,  naming  it  micro-rtprnkabu,  oo 
account  of  its  head  being  small  in  pn>portioo  to  its 
botly.  It  is  of  a  darker  colon  r,  and  possesses  le*« 
remarkable  antenns  than  the  one  described  by  Dr. 
At'zehus. 

The  1.*"       7  "Meman  had  been  re«idinr  •"    *''-^i-m 
for  the  s^  i-e  years,  when  he  happ.  t 

with  the  fdnsui  splurrocms.  It  was  m  tiie  nionm  of 
Januarv,  when  occupying  apartments  in  Free-town, 

t.     He  had 
:  in  to  write, 
when  suiiiei.li  "* 

its  singular  ai  'i- 

tion.  It  remaiued  tur  a  laile  «iiile  iiuuiuveable,  as  it* 
stunned  or  frisrhtcned.  but  be^.n  ytvm  to  cr«wl 
slowly  and   steadily.     On  a  cl.  -  "K'n  of  the 

insect.  Dr.  A.  was  convinced  tlu.  "ged  to  the 

new  genus  of  Lianseaa.  On  three  other  occaaioas 
],e  T'  '■'  ^^  ''!<  this  species  of  insect  in  a  similar  maaoer, 
un-  .  of  Febrtiary,  when  he  saw  it  no  more. 

The  ..',;'.»..ig  is  his  accoont  of  the  first  discovery  of 
its  luminoos  properties: — 

The  Ust  which  I  caught  I  .put  iata  a  box,  and  left  con- 
fined for  a  day  or  twa.    One  eveniaif  lt«nB  to  K>ok  at  iC 
and  happeninc  by  chaace  to  stand  between  li 
the  box,  so  that  my  shadow  fell  npoo  the  in«.^ 
to  my  great  astoni^-lin^^nt.  the  globes  of  the  ^ 
two  lanterns,  sprea  :  phosphocic  light 

cu^ar  i)!ionomenoti 


ind 
I 

Tiii>  sin- 


rt:r:r-?itT.  »'••!  after  hating 

cd  to  repeat 

-.lal  being  ex- 

^teJ  Ji«d  ImCmk  tue  m^rri.v.-i'-.'i  me  ii£ai  disappcsrad. 

i  afterwarfa.  not  being  able  to  find  aayjaow 

1  1.  was  pcevented  ftem 


the  fcct  b' 


ted 
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espcrimcnu  at  different  timn;  which  1   must  ilicrpforc 

-   -  ...1  .  .  .  ii.  ,  ., ,1  v'i  iil.i  111  n  lii\f  an  o|)|«)rtu- 

ihcy  would 

.i-e. 
•■•1 I  - • 

This  inMct  is  dc«cribed  as  bring  of  a  light  ehesnut 
,    :   ur.  ami  very  gU)»«y  all  over.     The  head  is  largor 
•       ,  that  of  Lmiiic(i8°  species.      It  is  Juriiiahed  with 
inidille  between  the  eyes,  which  is 
.  with  a  tuft  of  cartilaKiuons  hairs. 
1  large  and   evident,   those   of  the 

,  .  Ill  u  certain  liiiht  ujipoaring  griiii- 

ishi  but  th.i.c  ol  tlie  female  like  peurls,  or  as  if  tluy 
were  covered  with  n  cryvtaUiiic  membrane.  The 
upiKT  joint  ol  e  globular  and  re- 

sembles an  iuti  ^  almost  jK-llucid  and 

of  a  hglit  flesh  colmir.  Ihe  elytra  or  wing-casts  are 
shorter  than  the  abdomen,  and  minutely  punctured. 
The  under  wiugs  are  sinning,  and  of  a  changeable 
violet  colour.     The  feet  are  all  of  equal  length. 

Another  beautiful  genus  of  luminous  insects,  is 
that  called  Elater,  of  which  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able species  is  Elater  noctiluctu.  The  organs  for  the 
production  of  light  in  tliis  genus  are  situate  in  the 
corselet.  Tbey  likewise  consist  of  a  peculiar  yellow 
substance  placed  behind  transparent  parts  of  the 
shell,  which  parU  are  snllii  iently  thin  and  transpa- 
rent to  allow  the  natural  colour  of  the  substance  to 
be  seen  by  day,  and  also  to  give  passage  to  the  light 
when  the  insect  becomes  illuminated.  The  corselet 
io  the  Elater  Hoclilucut  is  remarkably  thin  at  parti- 
cular spots,  and  in  the  concavity  of  these  spots  is 
lodged  the  soft  yellow  substance  whence  the  light  is 
emitted.  The  organs  of  light  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  minute  dissection  by  several  naturalists  ; 
and  the  substance  just  spoken  of  is  described  as  being 
so  close  in  its  texture  as  to  resemble  au  inorganic 
mass,  but  when  magnified  it  presents  to  view  an  infi- 
nite number  of  very  minute  parts  or  lobules  closely 
pressed  together.  Around  these  yellow  masses,  which 
arc  of  an  oval  form,  the  corselet  is  arranged  in  a  ra- 
diated manner,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  por- 
tion of  shell,  nearly  transparent  in  that  part  which 
covers  the  radiated  substance,  but  more  perfectly  so, 
immediately  over  the  yellow  mass. 

The  masses  of  luminous  substiiucc  are  described  as 
being  extremely  irregular  in  their  figure  in  Elater 
ignitut :  they  are  situate  near  the  posterior  angles  of 
the  corselet,  and  are  more  loose  in  their  texture  than 
the  oval  masses  in  the  preceding  species.  The  shell  of 
the  corselet  is  somewhat  thinner  and  more  transparent 
along  both  sides  of  the  margin  than  in  other  places, 
but  It  has  no  particular  spots  from  which  light  is 
emitted.  There  appears  to  be  a  general  diffusion  of 
the  luminous  substance  beneath  the  corselet  of  this 
species;  but,  as  the  shell  is  only  semi-transparent,  the 
light  can  be  by  no  means  brilliant. 


called  in  that  country  Cocujat,  or,  by  the  French 
colonists,  Mouche  tumineuse.  The  light  which  it  diffuses 
from  its  thoracic  spots  is  sulliciently  strong  to  enable 
one  to  read  the  smallest  print,  if  the  insect  be  held 
between  the  fingers,  and  moved  along  the  lines ;  and 
if  eight  or  ten  be  put  into  a  glass  vessel  they  will 
aflord  a  light  equal  to  that  of  a  common  candle.  By 
means  of  this  natural  illumination,  the  women  of  the 
country  are  said  to  pursue  their  work,  and  ladies  are 
likewise  accustomed  to  adorn  themselves  by  placing 
the  insects  among  the  tresses  of  their  hair.  Wc  know 
not  the  method  by  which  they  contrive  to  stcnre 
the  insect  in  the  desired  situation  ;  but  the  fact  of  their 
appearing  decked  with  this  kind  of  jewellery  in  their 
evening  promenades  is  noticed  by  South  American 
travellers. 

These  beautiful  insects   illuminate  both  forest  and 
savannah.       Humboldt    describes    the    innumeral)le 
scattered   lights    which  embellish  the   nights  of  the 
torrid  zone,   as  seeming  to  repeat  on  earth  along  the 
vast    extent  of  the  savannahs   the  spectacle  of   the 
starry  vault  of  heaven.     Mr.  Southey  describes   the 
effect  of  a  first  view  of  this  scene,  on  tlie  euily  visitors 
of  the  New  World,  in  the  following  lines: — 
.     .    .     ,     Sorrowing  wo  lM.>hel<l 
The  night  conic  on  ;  l>ut  soon  did  niglit  display 
More  wonders  tlinu  it  vciK>d  ;  innunuToiis  trilu's 
From  the  wood-cover  swamied,  and  darkness  inado 
Their  beauties  visible:  ono  wliilo  thoy  KlivniiuMl 
A  lirielit  blue  radiiinco  u|)on  Howers  tlmt  cl.iscd 

T'    ■ nidiiuice  from  tlio  eycof  diiy; 

,  ami  dark,  eluibd  sfareh, 
.s^..  ,-.,,,...^v  . ,  .iiid  anon,  stiirring  the  sky, 
Itotie  liko  a  shower  of  fire. 
MoufiTat  informs  us  that  when  Sir  Thomas  Caven- 
dish   and    Sir    Robert    Dudley,  son   to    the   Earl   of 
Leicester,  first  landed  in  the  West  Indies,  and  during 
the    twilight   f)f  the  same   evening    observed   a  vast 
number   of  moving  lights  in  the  contiguous  woods, 
they  became  so  much  alarmed,  under  the  idea  that 
the  Spaniards  were  advancing  upon   them  unawares, 
that  they  betook  themselves  to  their  ships  immediately. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  West- 
India  Islands,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
made  use  of  no  other  light  than  that  afforded  by  the 
insect  we  have  been  describing. 

When  the  fire-fly  settles  on  the  ground,  it  is  eagerly 
caught  at  and  devoured  by  the  bull-frog:  this  has 
given  rise  to  a  curious  but  most  cruel  method  of 
dsKfroying  these  creatures.  Red-hot  pieces  of  char- 
coal are  thrown  towards  the  frogs  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  which  they  leap  at,  and,  eagerly  swallowing, 
arc  burnt  to  death. 


(EUUr  ignitut.) 

This  genus  is  rather  extensive,  but  the  European 
tpecics  arc  generally  small,  and  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  which  are  natives  of  tropical  regions.  The 
destnictive  grub  known  in  this  country  by  the  name 
at  wire-worm  is  an  elater  in  its  early  state. 

£lat*r  noetUucut  is  the  "  fire-fly"  of  South  America, 


ANECDOTE  OF  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH. 
TriK  genuine  goodness  of  heart,  and  the  mibl  and  amiable 
manners  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  both  before  and  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  have  been  a  theme  of  praise  with 
historians,  not  lcs:i  than  his  extraordinary  desire  and  rnpn- 
city  for  the  occiuircmcnt  of  learning,  and  the  exeniphiry  per- 
formance of  all  his  duties.  The  generosity  of  his  diinosiiion 
is  shown  in  the  following  anecdote,  which,  though  relaliii);  a 
childinh  adventure,  is  nevertheless  interesting,  as  it  serves 
Io  illustrate  the  noble  qualities  of  a  prince  who  conferred 
additional  dignity  on  his  high  station  by  the  virtues  of  his 
mind,  and  the  propriety  of  his  conduct. 

When  he  was  Ave  years  old,  his  godfather,  the  celebrated 

.^  r<.lil,i.liiii.  (riiiTni-r.  inadc  liilil    a    lirc-ifllt  (if  a    huifati    nf 

1  -    ■    ,  ■      ,.  .  ■  ■*• 

The  child  was  ovcrjojcd  at  the  gill:  the  various  urticles 
being  new  and  polishod,  looked  very  splendid,  and  he  tcsti- 
fled  his  satisfaction  by  repeated  exclamations  of  delight. 
His  valcl,  to  impress  him  with  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  ^ift,  observed:  "  Your  hi^li'ii'ss  «ill  be  pleated  to  re- 
member, that  although  this  beautiful  plate  is  yours,  it  must 
bo  k«pt  entirely  to  yourself;  for  if  others  are  allowed  to  touch 
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it,  it  will  1)0  oiiliroly  npoitod."    "  Mv 

the  nriiico  mildly,  "  if  no  ono  can  I" 

spuilin);  lliuni,  how  happoiia  it  that  they  hitva  Utoii  givuii  u> 

mo?" 

Tlio  prinoo,  an  if  to  ihnw  hiH  dinri'Ranl  of  the  lo«iion  of  Iiin 
duiiieiitic,i'nUHi)il  a  party  of  liia  vouii;;  frivudii  t<i  he  iiivilvil  tlir 
iW!xt  day  to  a  r  '     ' 

of  plate  Jtint  !■ 

dl'I' '■    ■     Min-i   M'i    I  II' -11    ,UHni...ii    1-.    i.ii-  |M.M.-    ....!■   il    il  .'• 

all  ii'iid  in  llio  buriMii,  and  wliirli  had  from  tliu 

fii  iio  admiration  of  his  yoiiiit;  campunions ;  ro- 

qii  1  of  his  compiinionH  to  tako  uliilrvrr   article 

pi'  I  iioat,  and  to  retain  it  an  a  ni:irU  ot    r<>);ard  from 

nirosulf.  Some  uf  bin  viaiturii,  who  wuru  a  few  years  older 
than  ho,  were  unwilling  to  take  advantaKo  of  hiit  launifl- 
cent  di^poititinn  ;  but  ho  enforced  his  rcquont  with  itich 
oarnciitnedH,  that  they  could  not  refuse.  "  You  know," 
said  ho  to  them  with  a  smile,  "  I  »m  the  king's  son,  and 
can  replace  thoni  at  any  time  I  pluate." 

RKFLECTIONS    IN    A   CUURCII-YARD 

WiiBN  in  my  travels  I  pass  throuKh  a  town  or  villaKO  which 
I  havo  not  seen,  if  I  have  suUicient  leisure,  the  tlrst  place 
which  I  visit  is  uniformly  the  church-yard.  The  feelini; 
that  I  am  a  straiip;cr,  that  I  know  not  the  Kconory,  and  that 
it  knows  not  me,  naturally  iiidiipcs  a  sort  of  pensive  medita- 
tion, which  ilisposes  me  (or  that  sojourn.  1  form  certain 
estimates  of  the  taste  and  moral  feeliiiK  of  the  people  fniin 
the  forms  and  devices  of  the  slabs  and  monuments,  and  the 
order  in  which  the  consecrated  (ground  is  kept.  The  inscrip- 
tions arc  ordinarily  in  tuu  bad  lasto  to  claim  much  interest, 
though  there  are  few  church-yards  that  cannot  show  some 
monuments  which,  by  their  eccentric  variation  from  the  rest, 
mark  individuality  of  character.  But  this  is  a  matter  of 
trifling;  interest  compared  with  the  thronj;  of  remembrances 
and  anticipations  that  naturally  crowd  upon  the  spirit  of  a 
stranKt*r  in  such  a  place.  Youth  with  its  rainbow  and  its 
fresh  affections;  mature  a^e  with  its  ambitious  projects;  old 
ago  in  the  midst  of  children ;  death  in  the  natal  spot,  or  in 
the  house  of  the  stranger;  eternity  with  its  dim  and  illimit- 
able mysteriousiioss; — these  shadowy  images,  with  their 
associated  thouf^hts,  pass  tlirouyh  the  mind,  and  return 
like  the  quests  at  an  inn.  While  I  look  up  towards  the 
rultiii);  clouils,  and  the  sun  walkinu;  his  unvarying;  path 
alunf^  the  flrmament,  how  natural  the  rclleclion,  that  they 
will  present  the  same  aspect,  and  suggest  the  same  rctlec- 
lioiis — that  the  trees  will  stand  forth  in  their  foliajje,  and 
the  hills  in  their  verdure,  to  him  who  comes  after  me,  when  I 
shall  have  taken  my  place  with  the  unconsuious  sleopers 
about  me!  Here  is  the  place  to  retlect  upon  the  folly  and 
the  puilt  of  human  haired  and  revon};e,  ambition  and 
avarice,  and  the  million  puerile  projects  and  cares  that  are 
incessantly  overclouding  the  sunshine  of  existence.  The 
heart  cannot  but  be  made  better  by  occasional  communion 
with  these  tenants  of  the  narrow  house,  whero 
Each  waili  the  othcr'tt  iiceuse  to  disturb 
The  deep,  unbrokcB  silence. Flint 


THE  QUAGGA.     (Eguus  jwoyya.] 


Afar  in  the  desert  I  lovo  to  rido 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  :ilo 
Away,  away  from  the  d»c  ' 
Hv  ih{*  «  i!»i  deprV  h,itint  .- 

lu     ■■  -.    ■• 

\\ 
A- 

lly  ilii' 
And  tl» 

Andlhc  1..M- - 

And  llio  luighty  rhu 
lu  the  vley,  where  i.. 


>!,. 


side. 


^t  graze; 


'ws  at  will 

-  drinking  his  fill. 


The  Quagc;a,  or  Quakkah,  is  an  animal  inhabiting  the 
extensive  plains  of  Southern  Africa,  and  bearing  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  zebra.  There  is 
another  animal  found  in  the  same  region,  called  by 
the  Dutch  the  wiltle paard,  anil  by  the  Hottentots  dauw  ; 
and  Mr.  Burchell  has  given  the  following  distinctive 
characters  to  know  ono  from  another  of  four  animals, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  horse  genus: — the  aw  has  generally  a  single 
stripe  across  the  shoulders  j    the   quagga  has  mauy 


the  wliole  of  the  body  except  ttic  legs;   lui 

paard  (wild  home),  is   striped  over  every  i-...;,     .   .i 

down  to  the  feet. 

The  qungga  is  that  ipccics  to  which  tV  ■  •- * 

paper  will  chiefly  refer.     A  full-grown  qn 

ncrally   about  four  fret   high   at    the  wltlnr".      i  ii<- 

head  and  neck  are  deep  blackish-brown,  striped  with 


tnuiiglcs  bctwccu  tlu!  iinnitli  h 

of  tlie  body  are  of  a  clearer  !  .d 

almost  white  upon  the  belly.  There  are  m>  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  quagga  and  the 
zebra,  that  the  earlier  traveller*  in  Africa  confounded 
one  with  the  other,  and  even  considered  them  to  be 
identical ;  but  later  observers  have  seen  sufficient 
reason  for  considering  them  as  different  species ;  for, 
besides  the  difference  in  the  stripes  with  which  they 
are  marked,  the  quagga  is  inferior  in  size  to  the  zebra. 
There  is  a  very  marked  difference  between  the  colour 
of  the  two  sexes  among  the  qiiaggas,  that  of  the  male 
being  far  more  vivid  than  of  the  female. 

The  more  solitary  regions  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Africa  are  the  haunts  of  this  beautiful  animal.  They 
are  of  a  sociable  disposition,  and,  in  a  state  of  wild- 
ness,  herd  in  troops  of  a  hundred  or  more  together; 
and  it  is  observed  that  though  they  inhabit  the  same 
deserts  as  the  zebra,  they  never  associate  with  that 
species.  When  Mr.  Burchell  was  travelling  over  the 
wild  wastes  of  Africa,  his  stock  of  provisions  being 
rather  low,  he  ordered  one  of  his  servants  to  go  out  and 
endeavour  to  capture  some  animal  that  might  be  fit  for 
food.  The  man  returned  after  having  shot  a  quagga; 
and  as  the  Hottentots  praised  its  excellence  as  meat, 
Burchell  ordered  a  steak  to  be  broiled  for  his  dinner. 
Novelty  and  the  curiosity  attending  the  event  tended 
to  influence  the  opinion  formed  on  the  occasion,  for 
Mr.  Burchell  considered  it,  at  the  time,  as  being  good 
and  palatable,  as  being  tender,  and  possessing  a  taste 
midway  between  that  of  beef  and  mutton.  lie  made 
several  meals  from  the  same  quagga,  but  never  after- 
wards, from  choice,  partook  of  the  flesh  of  this  animal 
when  other  food  was  near.  Mr.  Burchell  well  ob- 
serves, that  it  was  the  misleading  influence  of  pre- 
judice and  habit,  that  prevented  him  from  afterwards 
considering  this  as  a  regular  article  of  food;  allowing 
himself,  merely  because  he  viewed  this  meat  as  horse- 
flesh, to  reject  food  which  was  really  good  and  whole- 
some. To  persons  accustomed  to  the  flesh  of  oxen 
and  sheep,  that  of  the  quagga  possesses  this  disadvan- 
tage, that  the  fat  is  rather  yellow  and  oily  and  has  a 
very  strong  smell.  The  flesh  is,  however,  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Hottentots,  whose  tastes  are  by  no 
menus  delicate. 

'I'lu-  quii.;>::i»  arc  very  bold  and  determined,  when 
roumiug  over  their  native  plains.  Oue  traveller  tells 
us  that,  towards  the  latter  part  of  a  day's  journey, 
he  met  a  troop  of  quaggns,  one  of  which  was  hit  in 
the  haunch  by  a  shot  trom  rme  of  the  party.  The 
animal  nevertheless  attempted  to  flee,  and  bit  violently 
when  they  went  up  to  secure  him.  Although  they 
were  desirous  to  spare  their  powder  and  shot  as  much 
as  possible,  yet,  in  order  to  secure  him,  they  were 
obliged  to  fire  at  him  a  second  time;  for  all  attempts 
to  come  near  him  were  vain,  and  manifestly  not  to 
be  made  without  danger.  When  killed,  he  was  im- 
mediately cut  up  by  the  HottentoU  who  accompanied 
the  party,  and  stowed  away  in  the  travelling  waggons 
as  a  store  of  provisions  for  future  days. 

Travellers  have  more  than  once  had  opportxmifies 
of  observing,  that  the  quagga  and  the  ostrich  are 
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frequently  to  be  found  in  company,  or  at  least  at  no 
great  tiistancc  apart.      While   Profcsuor    Lielitenstein 
was  journeying  over  the  African  plains,  he  perceived 
a  narrow  path  which  seemed  to  have  been  trodden  by 
ostriches.     This  path  he  followed  for  some  time,  and 
on  turning  the  angle  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  he  espied 
a  flock  of  about  thirty  of  these   gigantic  birds,  and 
behind  them  a  troop  of  quaggas  amounting  to  not  less 
than  eighty  or  a  hundred.     As  he  approached  them 
the  ostriches   caught  sight  of  him   und  immediately 
took  to  flight,  and  were  followed  instinctively  by  the 
quaggas.     lie  remarks,  that  however  dilTereut  thest- 
animals  may  be  in   their  habits,   they  have   a   great 
attachment  to  each  other,  which  seems  to  arise  from 
this     circumstance, — that     the    quaggas    follow    the 
ostriches  because  the  latter,  by  being  able  to  see  to  a 
great  distance,  can  more  readily  detect  the  approach 
of  danger  or  the  proximity  of  food;   and,  on  the  other 
band,  the  smell  of  the  quagga  attracts  great  numbers 
of  large  beetles  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  are  a  dainty 
food  to  the  ostriches.     Burchell  had    also  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  the   tendency  which  these  uni'iiuls 
have  to  asi^ociatc  together,  as  if  for  mutual  assistance. 
Some  few  instances  have  been  known  of  tlie  possi- 
bility of  domesticating  the  quagga.     Lichtenstcin  saw 
one  feeding   in   a   meadow   in   company  with  several 
horses:   he  suffered  himself  readily  to  be  stroked  und 
caressed  by  tlie  people  about  him;   but   his   spirit  of 
freedom   was   not    yet   so  far  subdued   as   to    suffer 
them  to  ride  him.     Another  traveller,  while  riding  on 
horseback,  saw  a  young  quagga  foal  coming  towards 
him,  having  just  lost  its  mother.     The   little  animal 
suffered  itself  to  be  led   to   a  cattle-pound,  where  it 
rejnained  as  quiet  and   tame  as  a   common  foal;   the 
presence  of  men   seeming   to   give  it  no  uneasiness. 
Hopes  were  entertained  of  bringing  it  up  tame;  and  it 
was  accordingly  suckled  by  a  mare;  but  the  poor  little 
thing   died  in  about   ten  days,  owing,  as  some  of  the 
Hottentots  said,  to  its  pining  for  the  loss  of  its  mother; 
but,  as  others   thought,  to   the  disinclination    of  the 
mure  to  afford  it  sullicient  milk,  or  to  the  milk  being 
unwholesome  for  it.      It  is  the  opinion  of  competent 
persons,   however,  that   many  wild  aiiiniuls,  if  taken 
very  young,  may  be  reared  by  suckling  them  under 


such  domestic  animals  as  belong  to  the  same  genus, 
or  even  to  the  same  order;  and  although  the  natural 
wildne.ss  or  ferocity  of  their  nature  cannot  be  wholly 
subdued  by  such  nurture;  yet  they  wtmid  become 
accustomed  to  confinement  and  to  the  presence  of 
men;  by  which  means  an  opportunity  would  be 
afforded  for  discovering  many  particulars  of  their 
historj',  which  cun  never  be  known  by  merely  viewing 
them  in  their  wild  state.  That  the  quagga  is  capable 
of  being  brought  to  a  docile  state  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  a  few  years  ago  a  curricle  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  these  animals  was  frequently  seen  during  the  gay 
season  in  Hyde  Park. 

Mr.  Burchell  once  observed  the  beautiful  skin  of 
one  of  these  animals,  which  had  been  formed  into  a 
IttHtiing-vnt,  supported  by  four  stakes  on  a  frame,  to 
which  its  edges  were  bound  by  thongs  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  middle,  hanging  down,  formed  a 
capacious  basin.  It  was  filled  with  a  liquid,  in  which 
lay  a  quantity  of  the  bark  of  karro-thorn,  and  toge- 
ther with  it  a  nimibcr  of  sheep-skins,  first  deprived 
of  the  hair,  were  placed  to  steep:  this  bark  contains 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  tanning  principle  and 
imparts  a  reddish  colour  to  the  leather.  Tlie  sheep- 
leather,  thus  tunned,  is  made  use  of  in  many  parts  of 
the  Hottentot  country  for  the  fabrication  of  trousers 
and  other  articles  of  dress. 

We  cannot,  in  the  present  article,  enter  into  a  de- 
scription of  the  zebra:  this  we  shall  do  at  some 
future  period;  but  we  may  just  mention  one  or  two 
points  of  difference  between  that  animal  and  the 
quagga,  in  addition  to  those  relating  to  colour,  which 
we  have  before  detailed.  The  true  zebra  is  exclusively 
confined  to  mountainous  regions,  from  which  it  rarely 
if  ever  descends;  but  the  quagga  and  the  wilde  paard 
are  found  in  the  extensive  plains  with  which  Southern 
Africa  abounds.  The  two  lust-named  animals  have 
ears  and  tails  resembling  those  of  the  horse,  while 
the  zebra  is  in  those  respects  more  like  the  ass.  The 
quagga  is  stronger  than  the  mule,  lives  hardily,  and 
is  seldom  out  of  flesh;  but  the  zcl)ra  has  much  mmc 
of  the  meacre  und'  bony  appearance  of  the  ass.  The 
cut  which  illustrates  this  article  certainly  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  stout-built  and  muscular  animal. 
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CHRIST-CIIURCK,    HANTS. 


NORTH    TRAS3EPT    OF    CIIBIST-CIIUHCH. 


Christ-church  is  situated  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Hampshire,  near  the  head  of  the  bay,  or  haven  of 
Christ-church,  which  opens  to  the  sea  about  a  mile 
and  a  h:\lf  below  the  town.  This  bay  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  considerable  viviTS,  the  Avon  and  the 
Stonr.  which,  deriving  their  origin  from  dilTiTcnt  parts 
of  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire,  flow  in  a  devious 
course  to  Christ-chwrch,  and  include  all  the  ancient 
parts  of  the  town  within  their  point  of  conflnence. 
Hence,  in  the  Saxon  times,  this  district  -was  named 
Tu>eon-ea,  or  the  peninsulaled  district  between  the  Iwo 
streams :  afterwards  it  was  called  Tuynham-bournc,  and 
in  Doomsday  Book  it  is  found  written  Thuinam.  The 
place  had  the  name  of  ChrisUchnrch  bestowed  upon 
it  at  a  subsequent  period,  after  the  dedication  of  the 
Priory-church  to  Christ  the  Saviour. 

Some  traces  of  a  Homan   occupation  have   been 
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found  in  the  vicinity  of  Christ-church  j  and  it  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  marine  villa  of 
some  Roman  ofHcer,  when  the  small  exploratory  camp 
at  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  near  the  town,  was  garrisoned 
by  Roman  soldiers. 

A  charter  was  granted  to  the  town  of  Twvnham 
by  King  Athelstan,  about  a.d.  930;  aud  the  old 
Priory-church  was  originally  dedicated  to  the  H"Iy 
Trinity :  but  this  latter,  having  been  consecrated  f<i 
Christ,  after  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  Aiigln-Normau  age, 
was  then  styled  "Christ-church  at  Twynham,"  or 
more  briefly  "  Christ-church."  by  which  name  the 
town  hkewisc  then  became  generally  known. 

This  place  is  first  mentioned  in  history,  in  the 
account,  given  by  the  Saxon  chronicler,  of  the  contest 
for  the  crown  between  Edward  the  Elder  and  his 
kinsman,  Ethelwald.  in  901.     This  latter  captured, 
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and  for  ftome  little  time  held  postestioQ  of,  Tweonea, 
or  '  I. 

I  ■  .<■  Tt\ga  ofQueea  Elisabeth,  the  biirgesics 

of  Christ-church  •cidoin  answered  the  writ  of  sum- 
xnous  for  Rending  members  to  parliament,  on  acctmut 
of  the  expense  attendant  thereuo.  Bctweeu  the  i3th 
year  of  Queen  Ehzabelh's  rt-ign,  and  the  reign  of 
Wdliam  the  Fourth,  two  member*  were  regularly  re- 
turned ;  but  now  only  one  member  is  sent  to  serve  in 
parliament. 

The  manor  and  estates  of  Christ-church  have  been 
in  different  hands  at  different  times ; — at  one  time  with 
the  crown,  at  other  times  in  the  possession  of  its  favour- 
ites; but  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  Priury 
OF  C'hri6T-chuhch  are  entirely  utiknnwn ;  end 
•Itb'jiigh  it  may  be  reasonably  presumed  that  it  was 
founded  by  the  West  Saxons  in  the  seventh  century, 
■oon  after  the  introduction  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine into  this  kingdom,  yet  there  arc  no  records  of  the 
Saxon  times  extant,  relating  to  its  establishment.  The 
earliest  documentary  evidence  concerning  it,  is  con- 
tained in  the  Doomsday-Book.  In  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen,  the  canons  of  the  priory,  twenty  in  number, 
were  transmuted  frT>m  ttcular  to  regular  canons;  the 
former  being  priests  who  were  not  bound  by  monastic 
rules;  and  the  latter  being  monks  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine, 

\t  the  general  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the 
priory  was  surrendered  to  the  king's  cuminissjouers  In 
the  year  li»39;  when  (wnsions  for  life  were  B<:«igned 
to  the  prior  and  his  brethren.  Soon  after,  Henry  the 
Eighth  granted  the  immediate  site  nf  the  priory  and 
its  precinct,  to  certain  persons  for  a  consideration ; 
•ince  which  time  the  priory-estate  has  had  various 
possessors.  Fragments  of  the  priory- walls  are  still 
standing,  and  of  the  castle-keep,  which  are  more  than 
ten-feet  thick,  and  in  tlic  Norman  style. 

In  the  year  15-40,  the  site  and  entire  fabric  of  the 
priory  church,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  together 
with  the  church-yard,  were,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
wardens  and  other  persons,  granted  by  the  king  to  the 
wardens  and  inhabitants  of  Christ-church,  lor  ever; 
to  be  occufiied  and  used  as  the  parish-church  of  all 
the  parishioners.  By  the  same  grant,  which  has  un- 
doubtedly been  the  means  of  preserving  the  church 
from  the  destruction  that  has  befallen  the  other  build- 
ings of  the  priory,  the  wardens  and  inhabitants  of  the 
town  were  constituted  "  one  body,  to  have  a  perpetuall 
■ttcceasion,  and  to  be  able  and  capable  in  law."  This 
constitution  was  af^rwards  confirmed  by  James  the 
First. 

The  nave,  or  body,  of  the  priory- church  had  been 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  parochial  worship  for 
many  centuries  before  the  Reformation,  as  was 
customary  in  most  of  the  large  religious  fouiidutions: 
whilst  the  choir,  or  chancel,  was  preserved  for  the 
prior  and  canons.  Great  attention  and  care  were  in 
former  ages  lavished  upon  the  architectural  beauties 
of  the  priory-church. 

This  edifice,  which,  equally  in  its  extent  and  arrange- 
ment, as  in  its  principal  details,  exhibits  all  the  mag- 
nificence of  a  cathedral,  stands  on  a  pleasant,  slightly- 
elevated  spot,  near  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
town,  at  the  head  of  Christ-church  Bay.  From  the 
leads,  both  of  the  tower  and  roof,  it  command*  a 
moKt  beautiful  pn»s|>ect.  seaward,  over  the  bay,  Hen- 
gistbury  Head,  the  KngliHh  Channel,  and  the  western 
parts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  on  the  land-side,  of 
the  rich  meadows  surrounding  the  town,  watered  by 
the  sinuous  streams  of  the  Avon  and  the  Stour ;  of 
St.  Catherine's  Hill,  and  of  a  widely-spread  reach  of 
country,  extending  over  great  part  of  the  New  Forest. 

la  it*  general  design  this  chtirch  comprehends  a 


nave  and  aisles ;  a  tmnsfpt,  represented  in  our  frontis- 
piece, with  cl  jfcting  eastward;  a  choir  and 
its  aisles;  a  i  ^'cl;  a  western  tower,  and  a 
capacious  north  porch.  Much  variety  and  grandeur, 
intelligence  and  taste,  are  displayed  in  its  architecture; 
the  Norman  part  being  the  undoubted  work  of 
Bishop  Flumbard  (who  lived  in  the  time  of  William 
Rufus,)  and  his  successsors  in  the  deanery.  For  a 
very  long  period  this  church,  notwithstanding  the 
highly  interesting  character  of  its  architecture,  under- 
went great  dilapidation,  and  suffered  from  extreme 
neglect ;  scarcely  anything  being  done  to  it,  except 
obliterating  its  sculpture  by  thick  coatings  of  white- 
wash, and  blocking  up  the  windows,  instead  of  re- 
pairing them.  But  during  the  course  of  the  present 
century  the  church  has  been  cleansed  and  greatly  re- 
paired; being  thus  brought  back  more  to  its  original 
character.  So  much  white-wash  had  been  laid  upon 
the  interior  of  the  church  that,  in  the  year  1810,  the 
scrapings  of  it  alone  were  sold  fur  five  guineas,  to  be 
used  as  manure! 

Within  an  embellished  niche,  over  the  window  of 
the  tower,  is  a  full-sized  cfligy  of  our  Saviour,  hi* 
brt>w  being  encircled  with  a  CM)wn  of  thorns,  and  hi* 
right  side  marked  by  a  triangular  dent,  representing 
the  spear- wound ;  the  right  hatid  sustains  a  crost,  and 
the  left  hand  is  upraised  as  in  the  act  of  benediction. 

The  present  site  of  the  church,  and  its  dedication 
to  Christ,  resulted,  according  to  an  old  monkish 
legend,  from  the  personal  interference  of  the  Saviour. 
The  foundations  of  this  church  were  originally  laid  on 
an  adjucent  eminence,  called  St.  Catherine's  Hill|  but 
all  the  labour  was  in  vain ;  for  whatever  materials  had 
been  placed  there  during  the  day,  were  found  next 
morning  removed  to  the  present  situation.  Perseve- 
rance was  useless,  and  it  was,  therefore,  determined 
to  erect  the  church  upon  the  spot  which  had  been 
thus  supernaturally  indicated.  The  building  was 
proceeded  with:  but  it  was  noticed  that  its  progress 
was  furthered  by  the  labours  of  one  workman  more 
than  the  number  engaged,— and  that  this  workman 
never  appeared  at  the  tunes  of  refreshment  and  receipt 
of  wages!  By  his  assistance,  everything  prospered 
until  the  fabric  was  nearly  completed ;  when,  on  rais- 
ing a  large  beam  to  a  particular  situation  in  the  roof, 
where  it  was  intended  to  be  fixed,  it  was  found  to  be 
too  short  by  a  foot)  no  remedy  appearing,  and  the 
night  coming  on,  the  embarrassed  workmen  retired  to 
their  dwellings.  On  returning  to  the  church  the 
ensuing  morning,  they  became  speechless  with  sur- 
prise, on  discovering  that  the  beam  bad  not  only  been 
placed  in  its  right  position,  but  was  actually  a  foot 
longer  than  was  requisite  !  On  recovering  the  use  of 
their  timgues,  it  was  agreed,  that  no  other  than  our 
Saviour  could  have  thus  assisted  them  ; — and  hence 
the  edifice  was  dedicated  to  Christ.  The  inirnculous 
beam  was  long  pointed  out  as  an  object  of  wonder  to 
occasional  visitants;  but,  during  the  late  alterations,  the 
opening  through  which  it  could  be  seen,  was  closed  up. 

We  quote  the  following  architectural  description 
of  the  North  Transkpt,  which  is  the  subject  of  our 
frontispiece,  from  Mr.  Ferrey's  "Antiquities  of  Christ- 
Church,"  to  which  work  we  have  been  considerably 
indebted  for  this  article.  The  description  may  be 
taken  as  a  little  supplement  to  the  "  Brief  History  of 
Architecture,"  given  in  some  recent  numbers  of  this 
work*. 

Although  msny  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  origi- 
nal iiianoiiry  of  the  north  division  of  the  trantept,  it  inust 
•till  be  rcKartleii  us  a  >ery  curious,  and  piobulily  uiiiquo, 
cxaniplu  of  Norman  architectural  (Iccoriilion.  On  the  west 
Bidu  there  arc  remains  of  semi-circular  arches,   with    llio 
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\'-      '   "  ■;      •    anil  at  llio  north-west  ar\i;li  ir 

I  uliurai'ler  aru  rurneil  up  I  '  i 

lllU    liri^.iil   Cil    II:  ;|.         All     llll<   i  '  .1 

round  arches,  (  I  hy  a  hill' 

tl'llllll  nhlllff    lliu   i...  .  ,     |,...illin  of    thu     Iimi..    <  ..,•■    ..-Mnai 

{>art   hi'liii{   vurieil   by  mi    iimvitLMl    pilaaliT,  i'uin|>(iBi'i|  of  a 
wlf-loiLMi({e,   ll«iikei|   hy  l*.i   •. i  .  ,,li,iiii,.  ■    il,..    «.,,,i,ili-,l. 

land  inicr\oiun)r  nurfuee*  n 
Mriiameiit.     But  the  ma>t  i 

luiaii  work  ii  thu  circular  utaircaiu  lurrut;  wbich  pmjucli 

Itowurdt  the  nurthoatl,  and  which  pro^runiively  exiiiliita, 

"4r»t,   a    aeries   of  flvo    intersected    nemieircular    arclici, 

VisinK  from  small  columns,   and   enriched  with  the   fl'^h- 

■ealo   Olid    billet-niouldiiins;    Hccondly,   a    billeted    striiig- 

ounte,    surmounted    by  live  small  arches  snringint;  from 

i>uli|o   columns;    thirdly,  n  diiimond-shapoti  net-work,  or 

ope-like  roiioulalcd  division,  crowned  by  u  chevron,  or  zi((- 

_■•«  ''t^in^  course;  and  fourthly,  Qvo  small  arches,  similar 

■to  the  Diliers,  but  the  sliafli  of  which  ore  (jono  ;  as  arc,  aUu, 

'two  of  those  of  the  lower  series.     Other  vc~ii    ••-  '•>'  il  ••   '>i- 

oient  work  are  apparent   on  the   eastern   - 

oriKinally,   a  semicircular  terminnlion ;  bir  n 

altered  into  two  small  chapels   in  thi^   pointed  style.     The 

laiKo  pointed -arch  window  in  Ihs  upper  story  of  the  north 

end  is  alsu  an  iiiserlioii  of  aflerlimes.     ThouKh  the  ground 

has  been  much  raiscil,  the  arches  of  two  windows  arc  yul 

open,  which  admitted  UgUl  into  the  ancient  crypt,  below  this 

part  of  the  transept:  the  crypt  itself  is  closed  up. 

Our  limits  scarcely  allow  us  to  enter  into  further 
particulars;  but  wc  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  some 
of  the  curiosities  of  by-gone  days,  connected  with 
this  ancient  edifice. 

On  the  backs,  amis,  and  jambs  of  the  ancient 
stalls  and  under-soata  of  thu  priory  establishment, 
there  is  a  prolusion  of  carving  in  alto  and  bas-relief, 
including  many  representations  of  a  grotesque  and 
satirical  character,  which  are  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
8«'lfi»h  arts  of  the  mendicant  friars,  who  began  to 
establish  themselves  in  England  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Of  this  description,  in  particular,  arc  two 
specimens  on  the  south  side ;  the  first  of  which  exhi- 
bits a  hog  in  a  c<iwl,  with  his  feet  resting  on  the  edge 
of  a  pulpit,  preaching  to  a  flock  of  geese,  who  appear 
eagerly  listening  to  his  discourse,  whilst,  on  a  small 
stool  behind  the  pulpit,  a  cock  olliiiates  as  clerk ;— 
the  other  is  a  zany,  or  posture-master,  said  to  repre- 
sent the  people  at  large,  turning  up  his  legs  backward, 
as  though  in  the  display  of  his  art,  whilst  a  dog, 
taking  advantage  of  bis  folly,  is  devouring  the  con- 
tents ot  his  porridge-pot. 

Among  the  panelled  carving*  at  the  back  of  the 
stalls,  and  which  seem  to  be  of  subsequent  introduc- 
tion to  the  original  carved-work,  are  various  medal- 
lion-like  heads,  or  masks  ;  some  of  which  are  altogether 
grotesque,  or  fanciful,  whilst  others  are  conjectured  to 
be  both  of  a  satirical  and  a  political  character.  The 
latter  are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  times  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  and  the  unsuccessful  attempU  made  to  dis- 
possess him  of  the  throne. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  various  caricatures 
just  alluded  to,  are  selikiin,  if  ever,  noticed,  except  by 
the  antiquary,  or  other  curious  visitant.  They  may, 
therefore,  do  but  little  harm ;  but  we  cannot  avoid 
remarking  that  the  existence  of  burlesque  ornaments 
in  connexion  with  an  edifice  devoted  to  the  solemn 
and  immediate  service  of  the  Deity,  is  so  utterly  out 
of  keeping,  that,  though  they  may  be  regarded,  for 
the  most  part,  as  mere  sguibs  let  off  at  Romish  prac- 
tices and  devices,  they  had  been  better  removed  long 
ago,  but  preserved  elsewhere  for  the  inspection  of 
those  who  love  to  examine  the  productions  of  the 
men  of  •'  olden  time." 


the.  ,?L  "r  »«1  -conadence  is  the  badpe  of  iKnoranct  and 

tt,  n,!  .      "''Vi   r*^  '?">•  *''°  '""'"  'he  most  are  always 
BUR^KT  '  '■"'•  '*"*  •"""  ""lightened  know.— 


ALUM  AND  ALUM-WORKS. 
I. 

The  question,  "Whafs  in  a  name?"  baa  ofUn  b«*n 

asked,   as  if  the   name  attached    to  an  article  or  a 

substance  were  of  no  import.      Perhaps  iu  import  is 

Mill,  when  we  all  agree  as  to  the  identity  of  the 

ice  to  which   it  is  applied  ;     but  when   a  par- 

j  ticiiUr   name   has   been  cinph  -  ,t  times,  and 

we  are   not   certain  that  the  a,  u  thereof  waa 

quite  the  same  as  at  the  present  day,  a  fertile  source 

of  discussion  arises.     These   remarks  are  in  a  great 

measure  ajiplicable  to    the    substance   tu  which   the 

name  of   alum  is  applied ;    we  will   therefore  briefly 

trace  its  history,  with  a  view  of  determining  how  far 

it  was  known  to  the  ancients. 

The  Romans  were  acquainted  with  a  substance 
called  alumen ;  and  many  writers  have  been  ready 
enough  to  infer  that  this  must  have  been  the  sub- 
stance now  called  alum.  It  has  been  ascrrtained, 
however,  that  this  substance  was  a  vitriolic  earth 
which  was  formed  iu  mines.  Bcckmann,  in  account- 
ing for  the  case  with  which  this  earth  might  be 
mistaken  for  alum,  says  . — 

Alum  and  vitriol  sm   ••- '  salts,  or,  to  speak  nior« 

correctly,  saline  substaii'  have  a  very  close  affinity. 

Both  contain  the  same  ul.  ., .  the  vitriolic,  both  haves 

strong  astringent  quality,  and  on  this  account  are  ollen 
comprehended  under  the  common  name  of  styptic  salts. 
Both  are  also  not  only  found  in  the  same  places,  but  are 
frequently  obtained  from  the  same  minerals;  and  both  can 
be  sometimes  employed  in  the  hko  manner,  and  for  the 
same  purposes. 

The  advance  of  chemical  knowledge,  since  the  time 
when  Beckmann  wrote,  has  made  some  changes  in 
the  nomenclature  employed  in  descriptions  of  this 
kind  ;  but  the  fact  which  he  endeavours  to  prove 
seems  to  be  borne  out  by  collateral  circumstances. 
Alum-works  are  nowhere  mentioned  by  the  clas-sical 
writers  ;  nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  establishments 
bearing  any  relation  thereto,  except  one  existing  in 
Spain,  where  blue  vitriol  was  made  by  a  process  of 
boiling.  The  alum  spoken  of  by  the  Roman  writers 
appears  to  have  been  a  natural  product,  and  therefore 
much  more  likely  to  resemble  a  vitriolic  earth  than 
true  alum. 

But  there  are  other  writers  among  the  modems 
who  do  not  assent  to  Beckmann's  opinion,  but  think 
that  the  alumen  of  the  ancients  was  the  alum  of  the 
moderns.  Leaving  this  discussion,  therefore,  we  pro- 
ceed to  state,  that  the  alumen  of  the  Romans  waa 
very  serviceable  both  in  medicine  and  in  the  art  of 
dyeing.  They  procured  it  from  various  parts  of  the 
world ;  but  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  the  place 
from  whence  the  best  was  obtained  ;  and  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  that  when  the  people  of 
Delphos,  after  losing  their  temple  by  fire,  were 
collecting  a  contribution  in  order  to  rebuild  it, 
Amasis  king  of  Egypt  sent  them  a  thousand  talenU 
of  alum.  The  island  of  Melos,  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  was  also  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Celsus, 
Diodorus  SIculus,  and  others,  as  a  place  whence 
excellent  alum  was  obtained;  and  the  sUtement  that 
the  alumen  of  the  ancients  was  only  a  vitriolic  earth, 
seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  grottoes  at 
Melos,  a  natural  vitriol  has  been  found  in  later  times 
by  Tournefort  and  Matthews.  Many  of  the  islands 
and  countries  of  the  Mediterranean,  such  as  Lipari, 
Stromboli,  and  Sardinia,  appear  to  have  produced 
the  so-called  alum  ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  so 
plentiful  at  Lipari  at  one  period,  that  the  duty  im- 
posed on  it  brought  a  considerable  revenue  to  the 
Romans. 
Among  the  many  purposes  to  which  the  alum  of 
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the  ancl^nU  was  apjilied,  waa  that  of  rrnderini; 
wooden  building*  partially  fire-proof.  It  is  rc'.utcd 
by  Aulus  Gelliu*,  that  Archelaua,  one  uf  the  generaU 
of  Mithridatcg,  washed  a  wooden  tower  with  a  solu- 
tioa  of  alum,  and  thus  rendered  it  lo  far  capable  of 
rraiatiug  fire,  that  all  Sylla's  attempts  to  set  it  in 
flames  proved  alK>rtive. 

The  prert'ding  details  relate  wholly  to  the  sub- 
stance ealleil  by  the  ancients  ulumen  ;  but,  for  the 
■  'cl  there  is  strong  ground  to  believe 

,  did  not  corrospcitid  with  what  we 
uow  lail  uUm.  Tite  earliest  cfrtain  information  which 
«re  have  coni'i-rniiig  alum  can  be  traced  to  about  the 
tliirteeiith  or  fourteenth  century.  It  appears  to  have 
been  first  known  from  it*  beneficial  use  in  the  art  of 
dycmg,  by  fixing  the  dye-stuff  to  the  woven  materials, 
and  rendering  the  tints  more  brilli.tnt ;  and  us  the 
finest  dyes  were  undoubtedly  produced  in  the  East, 
it  appears  probable  that  we  may  attribute  the  dis- 
covery and  first  use  of  alum  to  the  Orientals.  The 
use  of  this  substance  appears  to  have  made  its  way 
from  the  East  to  the  Levant ;  and  the  Italians  for  a 
long  period  purchased  their  alum  from  the  Turks, 
after  the  latter  had  gained  possession  of  the  Greek 
islands  in  the  Levant.  But  there  were  strong 
n'ligious  differences  between  the  Christians  and  the 
Turk*,  and  as  the  latter  had  extensive  views  of  conquest 
throughout  Eastern  Europe,  it  grieved  the  Christians 
to  be  obliged  to  purchase  alum,  and  the  other 
materials  for  dyeing,  from  them  ;  and  the  Italians, 
by  discovering  aluminous  minerals  in  their  own 
country,  and  by  learning  the  mode  of  preparation 
in  the  Turkish  alum-works,  gradually  acquired  the 
means  of  preparing  alum  in  Italy.  The  manufacture, 
having  thus  taken  a  turn,  flowed  so  successfully  in 
the  new  channel,  that  many  of  the  Turkish  alum- 
works  were  abandoned. 

It  was  said  by  some  writers,  that  the  Italians 
acquired  the  art  of  making  alum  at  Rocca,  in  Syria, 
and  that  from  this  circumstance,  the  new  substance, 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  alumen  of  the 
ancients,  was  called  alum  di  Rocca  ;  and  that  from 
thc-nee  sprang  the  the  French  alun  de  roche,  and  the 
I'lijlish  rock  alum.  Other  writers,  however,  are  of 
<i[iiMion,  that  these  appellations  result  from  the 
words  rocca  or  rock,  alluding  to  the  rocky  source 
whence  the  aluminous  substance  is  obtained. 

An  alum-work  existed  near  Smyrna  in  the  fifteenth 
century;  and  Ducas,  who  resided  on  the  spot,  has 
given  a  description,  rather  minute  for  the  age  in  which 
it  was  written,  of  the  mode  of  manufacture  pursued 
there.  It  appears,  that  an  aluminous  kind  of  stone, 
found  on  n  neighbouring  mountain,  was  collected, 
calcined  by  means  of  fire,  and  then  reduced  to  grains 
by  being  thrown  into  water.  The  water,  mixed  with 
the  sand,  was  put  into  the  ve.ssel,  and  a  little  more 
water  being  added  to  it,  and  the  whole  being  made  to 
bod,  the  grains  became  liquefied,  and  a  sediment  of  a 
twofold  nature  was  produced;  viz.,  a  crystalline  cake, 
wliirh  was  preserved,  and  earthy  impurities,  which 
Were  thrown  away.  The  cake  was  afterwards  suffered 
V>  diKwilve  in  vessels  for  four  days;  at  the  end  of 
which  time,  the  alum  was  found  in  crystals  around 
their  edges,  and  the  bottoms  of  them  were  also 
covered  with  fragments  of  a  like  nature.  The  re- 
maining liquor,  which  at  the  end  of  four  days  did  not 
coagulate  or  harden,  was  poured  into  a  kettle,  and,  by 
a  niiiiilar  process  to  that  before  observed,  an  inferior 
kind  of  alum  was  produced. 

Alum -works  ajipear  to  have  been  first  constructed 
in  Italy  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth 
I.  iiTiiry.  It  is  said  that  one  Bartholomew  IVrdix,  a 
Cic  uoeae  merchant,  learned  the  art  of  preparing  alum 


while  travelling  in  Syria;  and  that  after  he  had  re- 
turned to  Italy,  journeying  on  one  occasion  to  the 
little  island  of  Ischia,  be  saw  several  rocks  formed 
apparently  of  the  same  substance  as  that  from  whence 
the  Syrians  obtained  their  alum :  he  collected  some 
fragments,  and  having  calcined  them,  was  enabled 
to  produce  from  them  very  excellent  alum.  A  some- 
what similar  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  the 
celebrated  uluin-works  at  Tolfa,  the  oldest  now  carried 
on  in  Europe.  John  de  Castro  resided  at  Constanti- 
nople, as  a  trader  in  Italian  cloths  and  dye- stull's,  und 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  boiling 
alum,  lie  was  there  when  the  city  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks;  and  after  this  unfortunate  event, 
by  which  he  lost  all  his  property,  he  returned  to  hit 
own  country.  Pursuing  there  his  researches  in  na- 
tural history,  he  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tolfa,  o  plant  which  he  had  observed  growing  in  great 
abundance  in  the  aluminous  districts  of  Asia:  from 
this  he  conjectured,  that  the  soil  in  which  this  grew, 
might  also  be  of  an  aluminous  nature.  The  estate  of 
Tolta  was  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Frangipani ; 
and  when  De  Castro  communicated  his  surmises  to 
the  owner,  the  soil  was  analyzed,  and  a  rich  store  of 
alum  obtained  from  it.  The  ])ope  claimed  the  mineral 
treasure  as  belonging  to  the  apostolic  see :  this,  how- 
ever, Frangipani  resisted,  and  a  scries  of  contests 
ensued,  in  wliich  the  sword  was  used  as  an  arbiter. 
At  length,  however,  the  Pope  was  willing  to  purchase 
the  estate  of  Tolfa  and  its  mineral  riches,  for  the  sum 
of  sixteen  thousand  gold  crowns.  The  possession  of 
this  alum-mine  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  was 
deemed  a  matter  of  great  importance,  since  there  had 
been  antiually  transmitted  to  Turkey,  as  large  a  sum 
as  three  hundred  thousand  gold  crowns  for  alum,  to 
be  used  in  dyeing. 

After  this  period  alum-works  were  erected  in 
various  places;  for  as  De  Castro  had  proved  the 
existence  of  aluminous  earth  in  one  part  of  Italy,  it 
was  natural  that  researches  should  be  made  in  other 
parts,  with  a  view  of  discovering  other  specimens  of 
the  same  rock.  Alum-works  were  erected  at  Vola- 
terra  in  ll.OS,  bya  Genoese,  named  Antonius;  but 
the  supply  of  material  appears  to  have  been  speedily 
exhausted  at  that  spot.  But  in  whatever  part  of  Italy 
the  alum-works  were  erected,  the  Pope  soon  contrived 
to  become  the  possessor  of  them,  either  by  purchase 
or  through  intimidation.  He  then  endeavoured,  by 
every  method  possible,  to  prevent  foreigners  from 
acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  art  of  boiling 
alum ;  and  at  the  same  time  found  means,  by  enter- 
ing into  commercial  treaties  with  other  nations,  und 
by  the  use  of  his  spiritual  authority,  to  extend  the 
commerce  in  this  article.  The  price  was  raised  from 
time  to  time,  and  it  at  length  became  so  high,  that 
foreigners  could  purchase  this  salt  at  a  cheaper  rate 
in  Spain,  and  even  by  sending  to  Turkey  for  it;  but 
the  Pope  issued  bulls,  excommunicating  any  person 
who  should  use  any  other  than  Roman  alum;  and 
he  endeavoured  to  induce  others  to  fall  in  with  his 
views,  by  announcing  that  he  would  set  apart  the  in- 
come arising  from  his  alum-works  to  the  prosecution 
of  a  war  against  the  infidels. 

But  these  humiliating  restrictions  on  the  freedom 
of  European  commerce  were  not  likely  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  for  a  continuance.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  alum-works  were  established  near 
Carthagena  in  Spain:  in  1554  others  commenced  at 
Oherknufuiigen,  near  Hesse;  in  155S,  at  Commotau, 
in  Bohemia;  in  16'!3,  at  Lower  Laiigenau ;  and  a 
ew  years  afterwards,  at  Dicben,  Dippoldiswalda, 
Lobenstein,  and  numerous  other  places. 

The  first  alum-work  erected  in  England,  was  that 
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at  Ciisboroneli,  in  Yorkuliirc,  in  thr  ri'ign  of  Qiu'cii 
Klixubctli.  It  ia  laiil  by  I't-unnnt,  that  thc«e  work* 
werfCKtubliRhod  by  SirThomuM  Cbalonor.  whoobucrv- 
iiig  the  tn-ci  to  be  tingrd  with  an  unusual  colour, 
■uapcctfd  that  tlicrc  muxt  be  xoinc  peculiar  mineral 
contained  in  th«  soil ;  and  on  examination  be  found 
tlie  noil  to  be  utronnly  aluminous.  As  there  wcr«(  no 
perxouH  in  Knijland  t'uiniliur  with  the  mode  of  extract- 
ini;  uliim  from  the  soil,  Sir  Thomas  enticed  oviir 
Rome  persons  from  the  Pope's  alum-works  near 
Rome:  this  proceeding  drew  down  anathemas  an<l 
exconimuniratioiis  from  the  Pope;  but  they  were 
not  able  to  prevent  the  spread  of  alum-works  in  the 
various  countries.  Diirinc;  the  last  century  the  in- 
fluence of  the  papal  see  over  the  commerce  of  Kurope 
greatly  declined,  and  alum-works  were  established 
■wherever  the  nature  of  the  soil  offered  advantages  for 
so  doinp;. 

Moving  thus  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  alum-works,  we  shall,  in  another  article, 
notice  the  chemical  properties  of  the  substance,  and 
the  modes  of  preparing  it  from  the  earth  with  which 
it  is  condiined. 


THE  GOSSAMER  SPIDER. 


Snnll  Tipw1p»»  arronaut,  thnt  by  ihe  line 

f'  '  ii'JL'd,  in  mid  bit 

I  nil.     Living  atom,  where 

F.u  _    ,     :    1  voyaRe  ?    Willi  what  de<ign 

In  titticr  dost  thou  launch  thy  form  minute. 

Mocking  the  e>of     Alas!  liefuie  the  veil 
Of  denser  cloiiiU  .-hall  hide  thtc,  the  puiiuit 

Of  tlie  keen  swift  nt.ty  end  tliy  fairy  sail  I 
Thus  on  tiio  i^ohlen  thread  thai  fancy  weaver;, 

Uuoyant  as  tlopcH  illusive  tiartery  breathes. 
The  youni;  and  visionary  poet  It'ave* 

l.ife'Hdull  realities,  while  wven-fold  wreaths 
'  or  ratnbow-li^ht  aruund  hi;*  head  revolve  , 
Ah!  soon  at  .'Sorrow's  lotich  the  radiant  dreams  dissolve 

Miis.  C.  SuiTii. 


Thk  inhabitants  of  cities  and  of  large  towns  have  in 
many  instances  little  opportunity  or  even  inclination 
for  remarking  the  various  wonderful  phenomena  of 
nature  which  present  themselves  unsought  to  the 
notice  of  country- people.  Not  one,  however,  of  our 
most  incurious  citizens  coulil  witness  the  astonishing 
appearance  occasionally  produced  by  the  agency  of 
the  little  Gossamer  Spider  without  surprise  and  aiimi- 
ration,  or  without  being  led  to  make  some  inquiries 
on  the  subject. 

On  a  fine  autumnal  day  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
sometimes  covered  with  webs  of  the  finest  texture : 
this  is  especially  observable  on  fields  of  clover  or 
vetches,  where  the  whole  crop  is  covered  with  a  deli- 
cate veil,  the  manttfacture  of  this  most  industrious 
little  spider:  and  not  only  so;  the  air  is  also  filled 
with  floating  webs,  and  what  is  called  a  "  shower  ot 
gossamers"  is  not  unfrcqucntly  seen  to  fall.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  witnessed  but  one  of  these 
remarkable  appearances,  but  in  the  writings  of  natu- 
ralists we  find  them  spoken  of,  as  often  recurring  in 
particular  tiistricts,  and  as  being  so  constant  during 
autumn  in  Germany,  as  to  be  called  "  the  flying,  or 
departing  of  summer."  The  appearance  of  gossamer 
webs  in  the  fields  is  more  frequent,  and  niust  have 
excited  the  attention  of  many  of  our  readers,  present- 
ing so  extraordinary  a  spectacle  as  it  does  in  the 
morning,  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  on  the 
brilliant  dew-bespangled  webs,  and  producing  a  variety 
of  beautiful  hues. 

Learned  naturalists  busied  themselves  in  vain,  at  an 
early  period,  to  account  for  the  appearances  of  gossa- 
mer spiders.  A  very  strange  notion  was  at  one  time 
entertained,  that  the  webs  were  nothing  more  than  dew. 


fcorcAed  by  the  tun't  rai/i.     An  opinion  quite  M  abeurd 

UK    this  was   held   by  on«    of  the   first   fellows   of  the 

Royal   Society,    Jhc    crirbratrd    Robert    Huokp,   who 

thus  expresses  it  in  his  Micro(/raphia  :  — 

Much  rcsoiiiblini;   •  cobweb,  or  a  i-uiifused   luck  of  iIi«m 

e)liii<l  rertnin  whit 

limy  I  tu  lly  up 

ral  ol    ....  ,.  .   ..ail  exii'""  ...    „ ,,.,  [ 

fuiiMil  Iheiii  to  be  mil  lino  furiu,  I 

a  Hake  of  worated   [■:    ,  be    spun.  ■     .   ^..^i 

ineaUH  they  sliuutU  hr  KOiicralcil  and  pruduce<l  la  not  OBaily 
iinaKiacd :  they  wore  uf  the  sitiiio  weit(til,  or  very  litlle 
heavier  tliaii  air;  and  'lis  nut  unlikely,  but  that  tlioac  Krcat 
white  cluuds,  that  appear  all  the  summer  limo  may  b«  of 
the  aame  aubstaiico 

In  France,  thii  goisamer-webs  are  called  "fill  de  la 
Vierge,"  and  it  was  formerly  the  opinion  of  naturalista 
in  that  cotmtry,  that  they  were  composed  of  the 
cotton-like  envelope  in  which  the  eggs  of  the  coecui  of 
X\\xi  vine  arc  secured.  The  first  naturalists  who  dis- 
covered the  true  nature  of  these  webs  were  Dr.  Hulse 
and  Dr.  Martin  Lister.  From  numerous  observations 
made  by  these  gentlemen,  the  fact  became  confirmed 
that  the  webs  were  the  work  of  a  spider,  who  had 
thus  the  means  of  constructing  a  kind  of  air-balloon, 
and  of  ascending  to  a  great  height  in  the  air. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  remember  the  account 
given  by  White,  of  Selborne,  of  a  remarkable  gossa- 
mer-shower which  fell  in  his  neighbourhood,  but  fop 
the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  possess  his  interesting 
work,  we  here  transcribe  it: — 

On  September  the  2l8t,  17-11,  being  then  on  a  visit,  and 
intent  on  field  diversions,  I  rose  before  daybreak:  when  I 
cauic  into  the  enelusurcs,  I  found  the  stubbles  and  clover- 
grounds  matted  all  over  with  a  thick  coat  of  cobweb,  in  the 
tncslics  of  which  a  copious  and  heavy  dew  hung  so  plenti- 
fully that  the  whole  face  of  the  country  seemed,  as  it  were, 
covered  with  two  or  three  scttinK-nets,  drawn  one  over 
another.  When  the  dogs  attempted  to  hunt,  their  eyes 
were  so  blinded  and  hood-winked  that  they  could  not  pro- 
ceed, but  were  obliged  to  lie  down,  and  scra|ie  the  cnruni- 
branccs  from  their  faces  with  their  fore-feet;  so  tlial,  find- 
ing my  sport  interrupted,  I  returned  home,  musing  in  my 
mind  on  the  odduess  of  the  occurrence.  As  the  morning' 
advanced  the  sun  became  bright  and  warm,  and  tlu'  :i. 
turned  out  one  uf  thuso  most  lovely  ones  which  no  si  m>'  n 
but  the  autumn  produces,— <doudless,  calm,  serene,  and 
worthy  of  the  south  of  France  itself.  Atwut  nine,  an 
appearance  very  unusual  began  to  demand  our  attention, — 
a  shower  of  cobwebs  fultini;  from  verv'  elevated  regions,  and 
continuing  without  interruption,  till  the  close  of  the  day. 
These  webs  were  not  single  tllray  threads,  floating  in  the 
air  in  all  directions,  but  perfect  flakes  or  rags:   •  — 

an  inch  broad,  and  five  or  six  long,  which  fell  ». 

of  velocity  that  showed  they  were  considerably  hi 

the  atmosphere.  On  every  side,  as  the  observer  turm 
eyes,  he  mi(;lit  behold  a  cuntinu  il  succession  of  fresh  ll  .  .^ 
falling  intu  his  sight,  and  twinkling  like  stars  as  they  turned 
their  sides  towards  the  sun.  Neither  before  nor  af\er  was 
any  such  full  observed;  but  on  this  day  the  flakes  hunt;  in 
trees  and  hedges  so  thick,  that  a  diligent  person  sent  out 
might  have  gathered  biLskets  full. 

We  might  quote  other  accounts,  particularly  one 
which  lies  before  us  of  a  remarkable  fall  of  cobwebs 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  in  1826,  which  was 
so  abundant  that 

Every  tree,  lamp-post,  or  other  projecting  body,  had  arre^trd 
a  portion  of  the  gossamer,  and  persons  walking  in  the  i  !, 
had  their  shoes  completely  covered  with  it,  while  its  fl  ':i:  .^ 
fibres  came  in  contact  with  the  face  in  all  directions.  &c. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  extend  our 
account  of  gossamer  showers,  but  rather  to  inquire 
into  the  habits  of  the  spider  which  is  the  cause  of  all 
these  wonders,  and  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  most 
reasonable  answers  which  have  been  given  to  the 
questions  which  naturally  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  in  connexion  with  the  subject. 

The   small   gossamer  spider  {Aranta  obttctrir)  has 
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•  shining  body  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  reddish- 
brown,  seinitransjiarfut  Ifgi;  though  of  very  small 
size,  yet  it  appears  tliat  when  full  grown,  it  is  too 
heavy  to  take  aCronaulir  ■  <  :    these  flights  are 

therefore  pcrloriiied  by  I,  i  insects,  which  are 

about  the  sire  of  a  small  pin  s  licud.  The  vast  num- 
bers uf  these  insects  that  mutt  be  congregated  in  • 
tingle  field  ere  it  can  become  veiled  with  cobwebs  in 
the  manner  we  have  described,  are  quite  incalculable, 
and  when  we  remember  that  the  wcbi  are  often  ex- 
tended over  a  space,  many  miles  in  extent,  the  sub- 
ject becomes  still  more  surprising.  So  prodigious  are 
their  numbers,  that  every  stalk  of  straw  in  a  stubble- 
field,  and  every  stone  and  clod  of  earth,  swarms  with 
them.  Dr.  Starck  found  twenty  or  thirty  on  each 
single  straw,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  he 
collected  2000  of  these  little  creatures,  though,  in 
consequence  of  their  readiness  to  take  alarm,  it  was 
difficult  to  secure  them. 

The  object  which  the  Gossamer  Spider  haa  In  view 
in  constructing  its  web  on  the  surface  of  the  stubble, 
clover,  &c.,  has  been  differently  stated.  Comparing 
the  gossamer  with  other  spiders,  we  might  suppose 
that  its  net*  were  spread  to  entrap  insects  as  they  rise 
from  the  plants  they  infest,  to  take  their  flights  in  the 
air.  But  this  supposition  is  contradicted  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr  Starck,  who  watched  the  proceedings 
of  these  spiders  through  a  large  glass,  which  he  kept 
on  turf.  He  saw  the  spiders  produce  their  webs  in 
the  usual  manner,  but  could  never  observe  them 
attempting  to  catch  or  eat  the  flies  and  gnats  which 
were  purposely  introduced,  and  even  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  their  webs.  They  eagerly  sucked  up  the 
water,  with  which  the  turf  was  occasionally  sprinkled, 
and  continued  lively  and  active  for  the  space  of  two 
months  without  other  food.  It  has  therefore  been 
suggested  by  Kirby  and  Spence  that  the  webs  are 
designed  for  means  of  transportation  from  one  furrow 
or  blade  of  grass  to  another,  and  are  likewise  spread 
out  to  receive  the  dew,  for  which  these  little  creatures 
show  so  much  avidity. 

The  next  difficulty  respecU  the  ascent  of  the  Gossa- 
mer Spider  into  the  air,  which  seems  to  be  effected  by 
the  insect  raising  up  its  body  and  sending  forth  its 
threads,  to  be  lengthened  and  carried  by  the  breeze 
till  it  is  iUelf  enabled  to  float  or  sail  on  them  in  the 
air.  What  is  the  motive  for  this  ascent?  Is  it,  as 
generally  supposed,  in  search  of  some  congenial  food 
that  the  young  spiders  betake  themselves  to  the 
higher  regions  of  the  air,  and  show  such  eagerness  in 
doing  so?  Or  may  they  not,  like  ants  and  other 
insects,  be  prompted  with  a  desire  for  migration,  when 
their  numbers  have  accumulated  to  an  inconvenient 
extent  in  one  situation?  This  last  idea  has  occurred 
to  the  writer  of  this  article  as  the  most  probable  solu- 
tion of  the  question. 

The  power  by  which  the  spider  is  able  to  regulate 
it*  movements  in  the  air,  and  to  ascend  and  descend 
at  pleasure,  is  little  understood.  It  has  been  asked 
whether  they  are  possessed  of  any  organ  analogous 
to  the  natatory  vesicles  of  fishes,  which  renders  them 
buoyant  or  not,  according  to  their  will.  The  more 
probable  idea  is  that  they  send  out  their  threads  at 
first  till  they  are  sufficiently  long  to  counterpoise  the 
weight  of  their  bodies,  and  having  traversed  the  re- 
gions of  air  in  this  way,  they  finally  descend  by 
gathering  up  the  threads  in  a  closer  mass,  until  the 
coils  become  heavier  than  the  air.  and  then  begin  to 
fall  with  some  rapidity.  We  cannot  do  better,  in 
closing  our  brief  account  of  these  insecU,  than  to 
adopt  the  words  of  Kirby  and  Spence  : — 

Tha  fset.  though  no  well  authentieatad.  is  indeed  straneo 
and  wonderful,  and  affords  another  proof  of  the  extraor- 


dinary powers,  unparalleled  in  the  higher  order  of  animals 
with  which  the  Cre  i'      '  fiod  tho  insect  world.     Were 

indoe<l  luuii  uiul  tli<  umU,  with  their  |ire8ent  pro- 

peiiiilieg,  itiiiiilarly  t  .iui'.<v.i,  ilie  whole  rreutiuii  wuuM  >oon 
go  to  ruin.  But  those  almost  miraculous  powers  in  the 
hands  of  ilicsa  little  beings,  only  lend  to  keep  it  in  order 
and  beauty.  Adorable  is  that  wisdom,  power,  and  ^'ood- 
n«ss,  that  has  distinguished  these  next  to  nothings  by  such 
peculiar  endowments  for  our  presurvatiun,  as,  if  given  to 
tha  strung  and  mighty,  would  work  our  destruction. 


A  MAGICIAN  AND  HIS  MAN. 
That  there  should  exist  in  this  enlightened  age  per« 
sons  who  profess  to  believe  in  the  power  of  magic, 
is  a  convincing  proof  how  much  the  marvellous  is 
preferred  by  the  ignorant,  to  the  true  principles  of 
philosophy.  The  persons  who  now  pretend  to  act 
upon  the  principle  of  divination,  or  by  tho  art  of 
magic,  consist  of  knaves,  who  cheat  the  credulous  for 
the  sake  of  gain,  and  endeavour  to  impose  upon  others 
what  they  are  too  crafty  to  believe  themselves.  Pri- 
vate  astrologers,  who  do  not  make  a  trade  of  their 
art,  are,  if  not  fools,  persons  whose  weak  minds  are 
so  susceptible  as  to  mistake  the  phantoms  of  their 
disturbed  imaginations  for  realities;  and  of  this  we 
have  lately  known  an  instance  in  a  person  who  is  not 
only  considered  saneon  othersubjects,  but  who  actually 
holds  a  respectable  rank  in  his  profession. 

Having  bent  his  mind  upon  raising  a  spirit,  he 
procured  certain  herbs  and  drugs  recommended  for 
magical  purposes,  and  shut  himself  up  in  a  room  in 
the  dead  of  the  night.  There  he  began  to  burn  fumi- 
gating herbs,  and  to  make  the  mysterious  figures 
directed  by  his  instruction-book,  until  his  imagination 
was  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  as  easily  transformed 
one  object  into  the  appearance  of  another,  to  which  the 
fumes  of  aromatic  smoke  no  doubt  greatly  contribu- 
ted. His  servant,  knowing  that  his  master  studied 
magic,  and  finding  great  preparations  for  some  secret 
performance,  had,  with  a  very  natural  curiosity,  con- 
trived to  secrete  himself  in  the  room,  instead  of 
retiring  to  rest ;  but  when  the  lights  were  extinguished, 
and  the  coloured  flame  of  burning  drugs  threw  a 
ghastly  effect  throughout  the  apartment  and  over  the 
countenance  of  his  master,  he  became  so  possessed 
by  fear,  and  influenced  by  the  fumes  of  the  drugs, 
that,  at  the  moment  when  his  master  expected  to  see 
a  spectre,  he,  being  no  longer  able  to  contain  himself 
in  his  hiding-place,  rose  up  slowly,  and  forgetting  he 
was  under  a  table,  threw  it  over. 

In  this  confusion,  he  caught  in  a  mirror  the  re- 
flection of  his  own  face,  to  which  the  burning  salta 
had  given  such  a  cadaverous  appearance,  that  he 
naturally  mistook  his  own  figure  for  a  supernatural 
agent,  and  this  so  effectually  worked  on  his  imagina- 
tion that  he  leaped  suddenly  on  a  grand  piano-furte, 
and  broke  it  with  a  tremendous  crash.  This  only 
heightened  the  fears  of  both  master  and  man.  Tho 
master,  believing  he  had  raised  a  spirit  which  he 
could  not  lay,  wisely  quitted  the  room,  which  gave 
his  man  an  opportunity  to  escape  to  bed;  where  hit 
disturbed  imagination  presented  such  dreadful  appre- 
hensions to  him  that  he  became  fevered  and  delirious, 
and  in  this  state  left  his  service,  firmly  believing  in  tha 
power  of  magic.  His  master  to  this  day  seems  con- 
vinced that  he  actually  did  raise  a  spirit,  and  to  hif 
own  want  of  knowledge  how  to  appease  the  perturbed 
spirit,  he  persists  in  attributing  the  broken  piano-forte, 

and  the   overthrow  of  some  bronze  figures. Flora 

Historiea. 

Thb  mind  that  cannot  obtrude  its  distresses  on  tha  ear  of 
pity,  is  formed  to  feel  their  poignancy  the  deepest* 
ooaroh  for  such  carefully,  and  relieve  them  delicately. 
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PLYMOUTH  AND  DEVONPORT. 
IV. 
Plymouth    ii   lituatcd    at   about   2 IB   milea   fniro 
London,  and,  aa   may  bt*   aupixmcd  from   the  dctuilft 
whic'ti  kiavc  already  occupied  our   attention,  po«iiefi<ifM 
muiiy  of  tbu  fcaturt-M  of  an  important  town. 

Plymuutti    contain*    two    parinh    churclie*,    Saint 
Andrew'*  and  Saint  Charlea'ii.     St.  Andrew'i   pariah 
formerly   included  the   whole  of  Plymouth,   but   the 
borough   waa   divided   into  two   pariihcH   in    HilO, — 
the    new    pariah,    and    the    church   belon^inflf   to    it, 
I^Btini;  named   in  honour  of  King  ChurlcH  the   FirNt. 
^^^B.  Andrew's  Church  is  mid  to  have  been  built  aa  fur 
^^^Bck  asi   the   year   1291,  but  the  tower  waa  built  in 
^^^ke  year   NtO,  ut  the  expenir  of  a  Plymouth  iner- 
^^^Aant.     The  general  style  of  the  architecture  of  the 
i^miurch    is    the   curly   English:    the  tower,   with  the 
battlements  and  pinnaclex  ut  the  top,  la  more  decorated, 
and    contuina  a    peal    of  eight  bells,    one    of   which 
weighs  two  tons  and  a  hulf.     Within  a  few  years,  the 
interior  of  the  church  has  been  completely  renovated, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  FoulNton,  whose  name  is 
connected  with  many  of  the  modern  improvements  in 
Plymouth  and  Devouport.     No  less  a  sum  than  5000/. 
was  expended  in  repairing  and  improving  the  church. 
There  were  originally  s-ide-galleries  sustained  by  stone 
arches  J    but  these   have  been  removed  to  the  ends  of 
the  transepts.     At  the  east  end  is  an  elaborately- 
decorated  altar-piece.  A  noble  staircase  of  teak-wood 
was  constructed  within  the  lower  story  of  the  tower, 
to  communicate   with   the  organ-loft,   and    with   the 
galleries  of  the  charity-schools;  the  space  below  forms 
a  large  parochial  vestry-room.     The  pulpit,  reading- 
desk,  pews,  sittings,  &c.,  arc  all  elegantly  constructed 
of  oak;    and   the   general   interior  of  the    church  is 
coloured  in  imitation  of  granite. 

St.  Charles's  Chapel  has  a  spacions,  but  not  hand- 
some interior.  The  spire  is  of  Dartmoor  granite,  and 
being  light  and  airy,  forms  a  pleasing  finish  to  the 
building.  Among  other  places  of  worship  in  Plymouth 
is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Andrew's.  This  was  built  in 
1823,  at  the  expense  of  four  gentlemen  of  the  town. 
The  front,  like  that  of  St.  Charles's  Church,  is  of 
Dartmoor  granite,  and  the  interior  fittings  are  tasteful 
and  elegant.  At  the  cast  end  is  a  recess  for  the  altar, 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a  lofty 
arch,  springing  from  pilasters,  and  painted  in  imita- 
tion of  porphyry.  The  pulpit  and  reading-desk  are 
constructed  of  polished  oak,  on  a  curious  geometrical 
plan,  after  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicratea. 

One  of  the  finest  building*  in  Plymouth  is  the 
AtheniBura.  A  society  under  this  name  was  formed 
in  1812,  but  it  was  not  till  some  years  afterwards 
that  the  building  was  erected.  The  front  is  a  Doric 
portico  of  four  columns,  the  centre  intcrcolumniation 
being  wider  than  the  others.  The  sides  of  the  build- 
ing are  plaiu'beyond  the  returns  of  the  portico,  except 
that  the  eutabluturc  is  continued  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  side.  The  portico  is  thirty-six  feel  in 
breadth.  The  principal  part  of  the  building  is  occu- 
pied by  a  fine  hall  or  lecturo-niom,  where  lectures 
are  delivered  once  a  week  during  the  winter  season. 
These  lectures  form  only  part  of  the  object  of  the 
Plymouth  Institution,  which  was  established  for  the 
promotion  of  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts. 
There  arc  also  n  good  museum,  and  a  laboratory. 

The  largest  private  building  in  Plymouth  is  one 
devoted  to  the  double  purpose  of  an  hotel  and  a 
theatre.  It  is  the  property  of  the  corporation,  and 
presents  a  front  275  feet  in  length.  The  hotel  is  said 
to  be  unrivalled  in  external  appearance  by  any  hotel 
in  London,  or  perhaps  in  the  kingdom.  On  the 
ground- floor  arc  the  principal  tavern-apartuieiits,  of 


the  usual  kind,  the  entrance  to  which  is  under  an 
Ionic  portico,  fifty-nine  feet  in  width.  R  -  i-  -  -he 
usual  apurtinrnts  lorining  part  of  a  Urgr  re 

is  u  Kplendid  series  of  :•- '  i,-  rooms,  on.   ■„    »„„h 

ineaiiurcs  s-cventy-aix   1  ty,  and  is  entered  by 

three  large  foldiiig-door-.  i  m.  fittings  up  of  alt  these 
apurtmcnt*  are  very  elegant  j  and  the  general  siruc- 
ture  of  the  building  is  much  admired  fur  ^i  xl 

taiite  with  which   it  has  been  desigiud.      i  lo 

is  leased  out  by  the  c^r 

A  Public  Library  w..  in   Plymouth,  about 

thirty  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Foulaton. 
Before  this  building  was  erected,  a  room  in  the  guild- 
hall had  been  devoted  to  this  purpose :  but  thia  being 
found  to  be  too  small,  the  present  building  waa  con- 
structed from  a  joint-stock  fund.  The  stock  of  books 
amounts  to  six  or  seven  thousand ;  and  the  care  of 
them  is  under  a  committee  shareholders. 

The  Plymouth  Exchange  is  a  rapacious  building, 
sUnding  in  WooUter  Street,  and  the  Koyal  Union 
Baths  form  an  extensive  and  elegant  range  of  build- 
ings. In  connexion  with  the  baths  is  a  reservoir, 
capable  of  holding  2700  hogsheads,  into  which  pure 
sea-water  is  conveyed  by  cast-iron  pipes,  uiue  inches 
in  diameter,  from   Plymouth  Sound. 

We  have  said  that  Plymouth  is  built  principally 
round  a  little  inlet  of  the  sea  called  Sutton  PooL 
The  buildings  immediately  contiguous  to  the  water 
are  public  and  private  quays,  shipwrights'  yards, 
warehouses,  and  buildings  connected  with  mari- 
time and  commercial  pursuits.  At  the  entrance  are 
two  piers  of  solid  masonry,  ninety  feet  apart,  and 
dues  arc  paid  by  all  vessels  entering  within  these  piers. 
Sutton  Pool  is  the  resort  of  fishing  vessels,  and  like- 
wise of  coasting  vessels.  The  commodities  imported 
into  the  pool,  are  chiefly  these  :  coal,  culm,  timber,  tar, 
iron,  wines,  spirits,  Irish  provisions,  grocery,  corn, 
fruit,  glass,  and  earthenware.  The  exports,  are  prin- 
cipally lime,  granite,  metallic  ores,  slate,  &c.  There 
is  an  ancient  barbican  at  the  western  side  of  the  pool, 
connected  with  the  old  fortifications;  and  at  the  time 
of  the  long  siege  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  first 
article,   the    barbican  was    the  scene    of  an    incident 

which  was  thus  described  by  an  eye-witness: 

Olio  remarkable  passage  of  God's  provi  i" • -(, 

must  with  thankfulness  relate,  remember,;^ 

After  the  town  had  been  a  long  time  bosn  ,    .  J 

no  fresh  victual,  either  flsli  or  Hesh,  could  be  had,  whereby 
the  people  were  greviously  punished;  there  carao  an  infinite 
multitude  of  pilchards  into  the  harbour,  within  the  barbican, 
which  the  people  took  up  wiih  great  ease  in  bankets;  which 
did  not  only  refresh  them  for  the  present,  but  a  great  deal 
more  were  taken,  preserved,  and  salted,  whereby  the  poor 
got  much  money ;  such  a  passage  has  not  happened  before. 
The  new  Market-place  of  Plymouth  is  a  commodi- 
ous spot,  occupying  about  three  acres  of  ground.  The 
fairF,  of  which  there  are  two  annually,  are  held  in  the 
market-place,  and  consist  of  tliat  heterogeneous  mix- 
tun>  of  business  and  pleasure  which  are  often  found 
in  fairs.  This  market  is  a  kind  of  joint-stock  pro- 
jierty,  of  which  the  mayor  of  Plymouth  is  an  officer 
as  clerk  of  the  market. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Plymouth  are  the 
two  small  towns  of  Sultram  and  Plympton,  which  arc 
reached  by  a  new  line  of  road  over  Lara  Bridge,  which 
crosses  the  river  Plyra.  "  Lara"  is  the  n.inic  of  a 
lake-like  expanse  near  the  mouth  of  the  Plym.  There 
used  to  be  a  communication  across  by  means  of  a 
ferry,  established  by  the  Earl  of  Morley,  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  large  amount  of  property  near  Plymouth.  It 
was  proposed,  about  seventeen  years  ago,  to  build  a 
suspension-bridge  here;  but  various  circumstances 
prevented  it;  and  ultimately  an  elegant  bridge  of  five 
arches  was  constructed  by  Mr.  J,  M,  Reudel  of  Ply- 
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month,  and   opened  on  the  Nth  of  July,   IS27,  on 

which  oci-Hsion  Hot  I-  '  ■'  '  -<  the  Duchess  of 
Clarence,  now  Um-t'ii  -cd  over  it.     The 

bridge  is  a  light  but  -  1  xiructure,  coiixisting 

of  fivr   clltplical   an  1  -'.iron,  springiiii;  from 

ab  ud  piers  ot  »t<iiic-work.      Instead  of  being 

»tr.   ^  ,  li,  as  cuKtomary,  the  piers  are  curved  i  and 

from  thus  swelling  towards  the  base,  they  appear,  at  a 
little  distance,  to  form  a  continuous  line  with  the 
arches,  by  which  the  effect  to  the  eye  is  much  im- 
proved :  the  abutments  also  are  similarly  curved. 

Having  crossed  the  bridge,  we  come  to  Saltram,  the 
noble  residence  of  the  Karl  of  Morley,  a  massive 
structure,  built  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

Not  far  from  Saltram  is  the  town  of  Plympton, 
lying  in  a  beautiful  valley  near  the  old  London  road. 
It  used  at  one  time  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of 
Devon;  and  the  decaying  remains  of  a  once  magnifi- 
cent castle  sulliciently  show  that  a  wealthy  family 
inhabited  it.  The  castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Richard  de  Redvers,  afterwards  Earl  of  Devon,  in  the 
rcigu  of  Henry  the  First.  Riiidon,  in  his  old  survey 
of  Devonshire,  thus  notices  Plympton  Castle: — "This 
place  bath  been  soe  besieged  by  tyme  that  it  must 
needs  yield,  not  being  alile  Ioniser  to  holde  up,  whose 
ruiues  may  remember  us  of  our  mortality,  and  to  repair 
our  ruines  by  redeeming  tyme,  for. 

If  castles  made  of  lymo  and  stone  decaye, 
Wliat  surctie  is  in  bodios  made  of  clayet" 

The  church  at  Plympton  is  a  venerable  edifice, 
standing  near   the  Loudon  road,  and  anciently  the  I 


church  belonging  to  a  priory  that  existed  at  Plymp. 
ton.  The  church  is  battleniented,  and  the  tower  has 
pinnacles  at  the  four  corners,  together  with  a  good 
■et  of  bells  within. 

There  is  a  third  town  that  receives  its  name  from 
the  river  Plym.  We  have  spoken  of  Plymouth  and 
Plympton  j  the  third  is  Plymstock,  a  pretty  villaj;e 
about  a  mile  from  Orestou,  near  the  Catwutcr.  It 
possesses  a  spacious  church,  with  an  elaborately- 
carved  screen  of  gilded  and  coloured  tracery  across 
the  centre. 

We  have  now  devoted  as  much  space  at  we  can 
afford  to  a  description  of  the  most  remarkable  objects 
in  and  near  Plymouth  and  Devonport;  and  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  observe  that  they  are  two  of  the  mo>i 
considerable  places  in  the  west  of  England.  In  x\)< 
census  which  will  probably  be  taken  of  the  population 
of  England  in  1841,  we  have  little  doubt  that  tlu- 
population  of  the  contiguous  towns  of  Piymoutli 
Devonport,  Stoke,  and  Stouehouse,  will  be  found  l  ■ 
have  increased  to  at  least  eighty  thousand.  I3ut  it 
is  not  for  their  busy  population  only  that  these 
towns  are  attractive:  there  is  a  mingled  displa 
of  nature  and  art  on  every  side;  we  nuiv  say  wilh 
Carriugton — 

.  .  .       ."^ii\'iTv  i'n\*^ 

Arc  Keen,  wliore  Commerce  lifts  tho  |>eaui'fiil  sail. 
Or  where  the  war-barks  rise;  the  indented  coast 
Frowns  wilh  wiivi'-l>ri-iLstinj;  rocks:  uor  does  the  cyo 
Forget  tlie  proud  disjilay  of  bustling  towns 
And  busy  ursciuUs,  and  cliflTs  high  crowned 
With  ]>e4iling  batteries,  and  flu^  that  wavo 
lu  the  fresh  ocean  g-.Ue. 
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The  name  of  Kiiffer,  or  unbeliever,  was  originally 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Africa  by  the  Moors,  and,  being  adopted  by  the 
Portuguese,  it  became  the  common  appellative  of  ail 
the  tribes  inhabiting  that  region.  These  tribes,  bearing 
a  great  resemblance  to  each  other  in  language  and 
customs,  have  doubtless  sprung  from  one  common 
stock,  but  are  distinguished  among  themselves  by 
various  native  appellations.  Thus,  the  tribe  occupying 
the  country  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  colony  is 
named  Amakosce.  This  word  is  formed  from  Kosa, 
which  is  used  to  designate  a  single  individual,  with  the 
artirif  amma  prefixed  to  form  the  plural,  and  desig- 
nates the  whole  tribe. 

Re.cpeeting  the  origin  of  the  Kaffers,  little  satisfac- 
tory information  is  to  be  met  with.  The  people 
themselves  possess  no  records,  and  little  traditionary 
knowledge.  They  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a 
people  that  diflFer  from  them  in  colour,  features,  dis- 
position, manners,  and  language,  so  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  angle  of  Africa.  The  most  probable 
conjecture,  as  to  their  origin,  is  that  which  supposes 
them  to  be  descended  from  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  those 
wanderers  who  have  found  their  way  into  remote  and 
distant  regions,  penetratin;:  into  almost  every  part  of 
"  frica,  and  even  visiting  the  islands  of  the  south. 

The  points  in  which  they  resemble  the  Arab  tribes, 

ind   those    in    which    they   ditfer    from   the   African 

nearoes,  will  he  best  exemplified  by  a  brief  descrip- 

Vol.  XVII. 


tion  of  the  person  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Caffraria. 

The  great  proportion  of  Kaffer  men  arc  tall,  well- 
made,  and  muscular:  they  have  an  open,  manly 
demeanour,  altogether  different  from  that  of  uncivi- 
lized men  in  general.  They  vary  in  stature  from  five 
feet  to  six  feet  ten  inches,  and  a  cripple  or  deformed 
person  is  seldom  seen  among  them.  Their  counte- 
nance is  truly  Arabic.  The  head  of  a  Kaffer  is  not 
generally  more  elongated  than  that  of  a  European, 
and  a  line  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin,  drawn  over 
the  nose,  is  in  some  instances  as  finely  rounded  aa 
the  profile  of  a  Roman  or  Grecian  countenance.  It 
has  been  observed  that,  except  for  colour,  the  Kaffer 
might  have  ranked  among  the  first  of  Europeans. 
The  complexion  of  this  race  varies  from  deep  bronze 
to  jet  black ;  the  latter  being  the  more  predominant. 
The  women  are  of  lower  stature  than  the  men,  and 
are  not  so  well  formed.  They  are,  except  when  en- 
feebled by  sickness  or  age,  a  very  sprightly  and  ani- 
mated race,  and  their  countenances  beam  with  a 
degree  of  vivacity  and  good  humour,  very  different 
from  the  aspect  of  uncivilized  women  in  general. 

The  manner  of  life  of  these  people  is  in  general 
extremely  simple.  Their  diet  mostly  consists  of  milk, 
which  like  the  Arabs  they  use  in  a  sour  or  curdled 
state.  It  is  called  mtaaz.  and  is  kept  in  leathern 
bottles,  until  sufliciemly  thick  and  acidulous.  New 
milk  is  seldom  used  except  for  children,  nor  i«  any 
other  preparation  of  milk  employed  than  that  already 

.'.3.3 
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mrntioned.  Ncit  to  milk,  which  may  be  considered 
tlit-n  -h.thr  Kaffert  eat  boiled  corn,  which 

i*  ^  I  op  lit   anaall  basket*,  from  which 

each  uuc  brl;  with  his  hands.     They  some- 

times pound  I  L  between  two  stones,  and  make 

it  into  a  kind  ot  pottage;  at  other  times  they  form  it 
into  thick  cakes,  which  are  baked  on  the  hearth, 
anionj^t  the  hot  embers,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients.  They  cultivate  Indian  corn,  pumpkins, 
and  a  few  esculent  vegetables.  They  lay  up  pro- 
visions for  winter  use,  either  in  pits,  or  subterranean 
granaries,  whirh  are  always  made  in  their  cattle-folds, 
or  they  erect  a  sort  of  hut,  elevated  on  posts,  and 
there  deposit  their  grain.  The  pit  is  of  a  circular 
form,  a  hole  being  first  made  about  the  size  of  a 
man's  body,  into  which  he  descends  and  clears  away 
the  earth,  on  every  side,  to  the  required  extent,  taking 
care,  however,  that  the  entrance  to  the  pit  shall  be 
only  just  large  enough  to  admit  his  body.  Before  the 
com  is  poured  in,  the  interior  is  plastered  with  fresh 
cow-dung,  and  when  the  pit  is  filled,  the  same  mate- 
rial is  used  to  close  up  the  aperture,  which  is  thus 
rendered  air  and  water  tight.  They  have  a  species  of 
*ugar-cane  growing  in  their  country  in  great  abund- 
ance: it  is  called  xmfe,  and  is  a  great  favourite  with 
the  natives,  on  account  of  its  sweet  and  succulent 
property.  A  decoction  is  sometimes  made  of  this 
for  the  purpose  of  sweetening  their  other  food.  The 
Kaffers  take  but  one  substantial  meal  during  the  day, 
and  this  is  in  the  evening,  about  an  hour  before  bed- 
time. The  articles  of  diet  mentioned  above,  with 
occasionally  a  feast  of  animal  food,  arc  considered 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  this  hardy  race.  They 
are  almost  entire  strangers  to  the  nature  and  use 
of  spirituous  liquors,  and  are,  therefore,  free  from 
many  of  those  destructive  disorders  which  are  fear- 
fully common  among  other  nations.  It  is  much 
to  be  lamented  that  Europeans,  visiting  those  shores, 
have  in  several  cases  endeavoured  to  introduce  a 
taste  for  liquors,  and  have  even  found  amusement  in 
giving  drains  to  the  KafTer,  to  observe  the  effect 
which  this  new  and  exciting  species  of  drink  would 
have  on  him.  With  so  much  of  sobriety  and  simpli- 
city of  manners  and  diet,  we  are  inclined  to  view 
the  Kaffer  race  with  feelings  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  dark  part  of 
their  character,  but  too  well  known  to  those  who 
have  watched  for  any  length  of  time  the  habits  and 
conversation  prevalent  among  them.  Persons  who 
have  taken  but  a  transient  view  of  this  people,  have 
been  apt  to  consider  them,  and  have  even  stated 
them  to  be,  altogether  free  from  vicious  habits  and 
propensities,  but  others,  who  have  mingled  familiarly 
with  them,  and  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
dialect,  assure  us  they  are  an  exceedingly  licentious 
race,  and  that  the  gross  indelicacy  of  language  preva- 
lent among  them  is  disgusting  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  apparel  of  the  Kaffer*  consists  wholly  of  the 
skins  of  beasts,  prepared  in  such  a  manner  a*  to 
render  them  perfectly  soft  and  pliable.  These  garments, 
which  are  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  feet,  hang 
loosely  frt)m  the  shoulders  in  the  manner  of  a  cloak, 
and  are  in  general  the  only  covering  adopted  by  the 
men.  In  f>rder  to  protect  their  bodies  from  the 
parching  effect  of  the  sun's  rays,  they  anoint  them- 
•elves  from  head  to  foot  with  some  unctuous  sub- 
■tance.  The  same  materials  are  used  for  the  dress 
of  the  women,  but  their  garments  are  of  a  different 
■hape.  Short  leathern  petticoats,  only,  are  worn 
while  the  women  are  engaged  in  laborious  occupa- 
tions, (and  these  it  often  falls  to  their  lot  to  perform,) 
at  other  times  an  upper  garment  or  mantle  is  added, 
having  a  train  ornamented  with  a  vast  number  of 


buttons,  placed  in  parallel  lines.  Their  head-dresses 
are  formed  from  the  skin  of  a  species  of  antelope, 
and  arc  decorated  with  considerable  taste  with  larjrc 
quantities  of  variegated  beads.  This  form  of  dress  is 
universal,  and  the  only  difference  between  the  appear- 
ance of  the  richest  and  the  poorest  in  the  land,  is  in 
the  number  and  brilliancy  of  the  ornaments  employed. 
Some  of  the  women  have  bead-strings  round  their 
necks,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  or  even  a  hundred. 

The  clothing  of  this  race  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Cattle  are  then  slain  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  old  garments,  which  have  been  worn  night  and 
day  for  a  twelvemonth,  are  laid  aside. 

The  chief  wealth  of  the  Kaffer  consists  in  his  herds 
of  cattle.  Nothing  affect*  him  more  than  an  injury 
done  to  his  horned  family,  whose  increase  and 
prosperity  appear  to  occupy  the  chief  place  in  his 
thoughts,  and  to  be  the  ruling  motive  of  his  actions. 
Since  the  introduction  of  horses  into  the  country, 
great  fondness  has  been  likewise  manifested  for  these 
animals  ;  and  the  young  chiefs  are  showing  the  reul 
Bedouin  character  in  their  skill  in  the  chase,  and  the 
value  they  set  upon  their  steeds. 

The  chief  employments  of  Kaffer  men  consist  in 
the  preparation  of  their  cattle-folds  (which  arc  en- 
closures formed  of  posts  and  boughs  closely  woven 
together) — in  hunting  the  elephant,  panther,  &c., 
and  in  preparing  the  leathern  garments  required  for 
their  own  use  and  for  that  of  their  wives  and  children. 
The  more  laborious  occupations  of  tillage,  of  felling 
wood,  and  of  building  their  habitations,  are  performed 
by  the  women,  whose  life,  after  marriage,  i*  indeed 
one  of  bondage.  As  in  all  other  heathen  countries, 
the  order  of  nature  is  thus  reversed,  and  the  weaker 
vessel  is  invariably  made  to  bear  the  heaviest  bur- 
dens. The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is, 
that  before  the  women  can  be  said  to  have  attained 
the  prime  of  life,  their  strength  rapidly  fails,  and 
they  become  emaciated  and  infirm,  and  countenances 
that  in  many  instances  might  be  called  beautiful, 
from  their  vivacity  and  pleasing  expression,  quickly 
lose  their  attractive  cliaracfer,  and  present  an  appear- 
ance almost  capable  of  inspiring  disgust. 

Excepting  in  the  case  of  the  Kaffer  monarch,  and 
a  few  of  the  ruling  chiefs,  the  rite  of  burial  is  never 
performed.  The  bodies  of  deceased  relative*  are 
conveyed  a*  speedily  as  possible  to  some  distance  from 
the  abodes  of  the  survivors,  and  there  left  to  be  the 
prey  of  wild  beasts.  Nor  do  they  in  every  instance 
allow  the  spark  of  life  to  be  extinguished  ere  they 
hurry  away  their  dying  friend.  So  anxious  are  they 
to  get  rid  of  what  is  to  them  a  most  painful  and 
unpleasant  object,  that  on  the  appearance  of  con- 
vulsive symptoms  they  pronounce  the  patient  to  be 
already  dead,  and  immediately  proceed  with  their 
oihce.  Thus,  dark  and  miserable  is  the  end  of  the 
poor  Kaffer.  Unconsolcd  by  the  voice  of  one 
sympathizing  friend,  he  is  hurried  away  in  his  dying 
moment*,  and,  perhaps,  ere  consciousness  has  wholly 
left  him,  becomes  the  prey  of  the  beast  of  the  desert. 
Who  can  contemplate  this  single  fact,  without 
earnestly  desiring  that  Christianity,  with  all  its 
blessed  effect*,  may  become  prevalent  in  the  land 
of  the  Kaffer,  and  rescue  him  from  the  bondage  of 
vice  and  of  heathen  customs  ! 

Our  frontispiece  represents  a  Kaffer  village,  the 
huts  of  which  are  built  in  the  form  of  a  bee-hive; 
composed  of  wattling,  plastered  over  with  a  com- 
position of  clay  and  cow-dung.  That  of  the  chief  i* 
larger  than  the  rest,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
kraal*  •  or  cattle-folds.     The  ordinary  huts  are  %\%  or 

*  In  rMilinii  the  accounD  oflravcllers  rcnpectinK  the  nativi  ' 
of  Southera  Africa,  we  frcc]uenll> -find  the  word  "kraal"  nl 
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■even  feet  in  diameter  and  have  a  iqaare  opening  for 
an  entrance.  When  muvinf^  about  in  ioarch  of  frcih 
pasture,  or  driven  from  their  uiuul  dwellin|;a  by  the 
attuckx  of  an  enemy,  the  Kutfem  erect  tcniporury 
dwellingH,  rudely  conatructed  of  twign  and  grusii,  or 
coinpoicd  of  the  living  hrunchen  uf  aomc  exteoiivc 
thicket  ch>iiely  twined  together. 

for  "villi|^,"or   a  •mall   collection   of  native   hul«.     The  word 

"ln.ul"  i» '»fij<-('tinn.it»te  :  it  i^  ;i  Diitrh  tprm,   anrf  -iicniflr^  *Mifa<.(- 
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GARDEN   HERBS.     VIII, 
Marjoram. 

Herb*  Pliyairal  uf  divert  qualilie* 

I  plunl,  .um!  Ill  ,;u,i(|  .11,1.  1    iiMili.iillic  ; 

i'or  n 

Till  iitpaioa; 

Luik,  to  1!  ,.!•>, 

'Tit  fit  tilt.  iiiltthould  bear, 

Tbatwiiero  the  ilaii8i.'r  it  tlie  cum  be  near. 

JuiiN  LAwaaxca,  1728. 

I'lic  above  lines  form  part  of  a  curious  poem,  entitled 
/'araiiiae  Regained,  or  the  Art  of  Gardening.  The  lines 
-iibaequent  to  those  we  have  quoted,  recount  the 
wonders  elTecteil  in  ancient  and  modern  times  by 
the  proper  use  and  appUcittion  of  herbs,  but  it  would 
be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  dwell  on  this  subject 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  show  how  much  of  super- 
stition and  credulity  were  mixed  up  with  the  medical 
science  of  former  days. 

Sweet  Marjoram,  {Origanum  marjorana,)  was  first 
cultivated  in  Kngland  in  I7;'i3.  It  was  raised  from 
seed  obtained  from  Portugal,  in  which  country,  as  well 
as  in  Spain  and  Italy,  it  is  very  abundant.  The  native 
countries  of  this  species  of  Origanum,  however,  are 
the  islands  of  Candia  and  Cyprus.  In  England  it 
is  a  tender  annual,  and  does  not  receive  suincient 
warmth  from  our  climate  to  ripen  its  seed,  so  that 
we  arc  obliged  to  receive  our  supply  from  Italy.  It 
is  sometimes  called  knotted  marjoram,  on  account  of 
the  position  of  the  flowers,  which  are  clustered 
together  in  globular  knots  round  the  joints  of  the 
stem. 

Another  species  of  marjoram,  (Dictamnu.i,)  was  im- 
ported fnmi  Candia  previonsly  to  that  above  mentioned, 
but  it  is  rather  known  for  its  poetical  associations  than 
for  its  useful  properties.  It  is  the  celebrated  dittany 
of  Crete,  and  is  the  plant  which  Venus  is  aaid  to  have 
brought  for  the  cure  of  her  son  yKneas. 

A  branch  of  healiag  dittany  she  brouglit, 

Wliicli  in  the  Cretan  fit>lda  with  core  she  songlit; 

(Uoiigli  is  the  stem,  with  woolly  leaves  surround  ; 

'i'lio  IcaTea  with  flowers,  the  Howors  with  piirpio  orown'd,) 

Well  known  tu  wouiidtKl  goats;  a  sure  relief 

To  draw  tho  pointed  steel,  and  ease  the  grief. 

Dittany  was  likewise  known  to  deer,  if  we  may 
believe  the  ancients,  who  afTirm  that  when  these 
animals  were  wounded  with  arrows,  they  immediately 
sought  out  this  herb,  and  ate  of  it  plentifully,  when  it 
had  the  effect  of  discharging  the  darts.  There  is  a 
traditionary  tale  respecting  one  of  the  kings  of 
Cyprus,  and  the  sycophants  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. We  are  told  that  the  monarch,  Cinyras  by 
name,  was  in  deep  ainietlon  for  the  death  of  his  son 
Amaracus,  and  his  flatterers,  thinking  to  afford  him 
consolation,  and  by  gratifying  his  vanity  to  promote 
their  own  ends,  told  him  that  the  youthful  prince 
while  carrying  a  box  of  fragrant  ointment,  through 
a  field  o(  dittany,  by  accident  spilt  it  on  these  herbs, 
which   immediately   acquired    its   excellent   savour. 


Tb«  prince  was  greatly  dlstrpsaed  at  the  loaa  of  hia 

precious  ointment,  and  the  goda,  in  ,  of 

his  parentage   and    tnrrit,   changed  :r«. 

grant  herb  which  hail  now  .  of 

the  ointment.      Hence  th'    ,  ol 

Amaracut. 

I'ot  marjoram,  (Origanum  onilet.)  baa  the  tame  qoali- 
tie«  as  sweet  marjoram,  but  la  more  woody  in  it« 
growth,  being  a  |)ereniiial,  and  propagated  by  ttwi 
partition  of  the  roota.  It  is  a  native  of  Sicily,  and  of 
the  southern  part*  of  Greece. 

Wild  marjoram,  (Origanum  vulgare,)  ii  very  com- 
mou  on  chalky  and  gravelly  soils.  It  belongs  to  the 
fourteenth  class  and  first  order  of  Linnicus,  and  to 
the  order  Labiata;  in  the  natural  system.  It  blowa 
in  July,  and  has  a  perennial,  creeping,  fibrous  root: 
the  stem  is  erect,  square,  purplish,  downy,  producing 
opposite  branches,  and  about  eighteen  inches  high: 
the  leaves  stand  upon  foot-stalks,  in  pairs  at  the 
joints,  and  are  ovate,  smooth  above,  and  downy 
beneath,  and  of  a  deep  yellow-green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  many,  of  a  pale-purple  colour,  and 
standing  in  clusters:  the  floral  leaves  are  bruwniali. 
The  calyx  is  tubular,  and  divided  into  five  segment*  : 
the  corolla  is  a  funnel-shaped  tube,  divided  at  tbe 
limb  into  two  lips,  one  erect,  the  other  spreading ; 
the  filaments  have  double  anthers :  tbe  aecds  are 
four  in  number,  and  of  an  oval  shape. 

Wild  marjoram  is  a  warm  and  pungent  aromatic 
herb.  It  yields,  on  distillation  with  water,  an  essen- 
tial oil  of  agreeable  odour,  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  some  ointments,  and  is  also  used  by 
farriers  as  a  caustic.  Dropped  on  cotton,  this  oil  is 
sometimes  applied  with  good  effect  for  the  relief  of 
tooth-ach.  The  average  produce  of  oil  from  this 
herb  is  one  pound  from  two  hundred  weight.  It  is 
sometimes  sold  under  the  name  of  oil  of  thyme.  An 
infusion  of  wild  marjoram  makes  excellent  tea,  and 
from  the  tops  of  the  plant  a  purple  dye  may  be 
obtained. 

Of  the  reputed  medicinal  qualities  of  the  different 
sorts  of  Origanum,  we  may  further  say  that  Hippo- 
crates recommends  it  in  all  diseases  which  require 
heating,  dissolving,  and  stimulating,  whence  it  ia 
beneficial  in  complaints  of  the  lung;,  being  boiled  in 
wine,  and  then  sweetened  with  honey  and  drunk 
hot.  A  tea  of  the  leaves  is  prescribed  by  him  as 
effectual  in  the  asthma,  in  violent  coughs,  and  in 
indigestion,  and  the  employment  ot  the  plant  in  hatha 
is  said  to  be  good  for  hysteric  affections,  palsy,  &c. 
Gerard  recommends  the  use  of  marjoram  in  dropsy; 
Hartman  assures  us  that  it  restores  the  sense  of 
smell,  when  lost;  Culpepcr  talks  of  its  restoring  lost 
speech;  Bourgeois  says  it  is  a  specific  for  apoplexy 
and  paralysis,  and  Chamberlayne  gravely  informs  \u, 
that  it  is  very  necessary  in  food  to  "corroborate 
cleanse,  and  mundifie  the  stomach." 

Sweet  marjoram  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
cephalic  snuff,  but  is  chiefly  esteemed  a*  a  seasoning 
ingredient  for  the  kitchen,  w  here,  in  common  with  pot 
marjoram,  it  is  valued  for  its  aromatic  flavour.  It 
has  been  in  use  for  these  purposes  ever  since  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  not  only 
employed  in  broth-meats,  but  in  the  composition  of 
wafer-cakes,  &c. 

Sweet,  or  knotted  marjoram,  being  a  tender  plant, 
must  (if  wanted  early  in  the  season)  be  sown  on  a 
bed  moderately  heated,  towards  the  end  of  March, 
or  if  not  required  early,  it  may  be  sown  on  a  warm 
border  about  the  middle  of  April;  tbe  plants  to  be 
afterwards  thinned,  and  left  to  grow  without  being 
transplanted.  If  it  has  been  sown  in  a  hot-bed,  it 
must  be  gradually  hardened   to    the   weather,   and 
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then  planted  out  ia  pots  or  in  the  open  ground.  It 
it  a  good  plan  to  have  a  few  plants  in  pot«,  as  thfi>c 
may  be  plai-trd  in  a  warm  shed  or  in  a  green-house 
aa  u     '  lies,  and  thus   be  preserved  lor  use 

ueui  the  season. 

TLi;  i-cicunial  roots  of  p«>t-inarj(>rarn  are  parted 
into  small  tufts  in  the  early  part  of  t-pring,  and 
planted  in  a  light  soil,  at  a  foot  distaiuc  from  each 
other.  This  hi-rb,  as  well  as  all  oUiers.tihuuld  be  cut 
fur  drying  when  it  is  in  full  bloom,  at  it  then 
poasesv^rs  Its  gnati-kt  strength  oiid  virtue.  ^VIlvn  cut 
it  should  be  laid  in  a  shady  place  to  dry,  and  then 
put  in  clean  pa|>cr  bags,  aud  huug  iu  a  dry  place 
\«'herc  it  will  be  free  from  dust. 

The   botanical   name  of  this   herb,   (Origanum.)  is 
derived   from   two  (>reek  words,  signifying  "a  hill" 
and  "I  delight,"      Miller  enumerates  thirteen  species, 
lind  Linna'us  eleven.     The  Hortus  Ketcensit  incutioiis 
ten  kinds  of  marjoram.     Sweet  rourjoram,  or  marjury, 
whicb   is  the  common  term,  is  rarely  forgotten  in  a 
cottager's  nosegay.     Its  abundant  blossom.s  and  fra- 
grant smell   make  it  a  greut  favourite  with  him,  and 
be   is  also  much  more  disposed  to  place  faith  in  its 
medicinal  virtues  tbun  tho^e  who  have  foreign  drugs 
at  their  c.immaiid.     Shenstone    makes  it  one  of  the 
oruameiit-s  of  the  Schoolmistress'  Garden  : — 
Aud  iimrjoram  sweet,  in  shepherds'  l«>*y  found, 
And  lavender,  whiso  i>]iikc9  uf  lur.uru  bluuiu 
bilioll  be,  cruwhile,  in  arid  buudli-s  bouud, 
To  lurk  ainidat  the  lalmurs  of  her  luoui. 
And  ^rvwu  her  'kerchioia  clean  with  mickle  raro  perfume. 


TO  THE  PLANET  VENUS. 

ITO.N    ITS    AI-l'HOXfUATION  (aS    AV    EVRVIKG    STAH)    TO 
THE    EASTU,   JANUABT,    IKtU. 

■\\nmt  Strong  allurement  draws,  what  spirit  guides 

Thee,  Vc»|M!r!  brightening  still,  as  if  the  nearer 

'I'll-  .  ■  til  man's  ulKxle,  the  spot  grew  dearer, 

Nigl"'  :  I     True  is  it.  Nature  hides 

Ucr  ii>..-M,.  -  ..    -i  and  tf^t — Stun  now  presides 

In  |M)Wi'r,  wh>'i'      ni      lir  trenihled  in  his  weakness; 
Knowlt'cl^i?  udv.inces  "I'.h  gigantic  strides  ; 

Bat  are  we  ought  CMriched  in  lovu  and  meekness  I 
Alight  dust  thou  M-<',  bright  star !  of  pure  and  wise. 

Mora  tluiu  in  humbler  times  graced  huinnii  story  ; 
1'bat  makes  our  hearts  more  apt  to  sympathize 

Willi  hciiveii,  our  souls  more  fit  for  future  glor)-, 
Wlien  earth  shall  vanish  from  our  closing  eyes, 

Ere  we  lie  down  ia  our  last  dormitor}-. 

WoaDSWOBTH. 


I  MUST  talk  willi  my  wife,  and  chat  with  ray  children,  and 
I  have  soinewhul  to  say  to  uiy  servants!  All  the^e  things  I 
reckon  as  a  part  of  business,  cxrcpt  a  man  will  resolve  to 
be  I  stranger  at  home;  fur  with  whotDsoever  either  nature, 
or  chance,  or  choice  has  engage<l  a  man  in  any  roinmercc, 
he  must  endeavour  to  make  himself  as  acceptable  to 
those  about   hiiu    as    bo    possibly   can. Sir    Thomas 

MOBX. 


Did  the  children  of  levity  but  know  with  what  anxiety  the 
heart  of  a  parent  llutters  round  the  child  he  loves,  they 
woul'l  be  less  apt  to  construe  into  harshness  that  delicate 

' '■•  '  '  ''  ■■ 'yluci,  which  they  often  complain  of  as 

1  things,  to  the  young,  the  gay  and  the 
1 „---       .    ,4ly  harmless  and  indifferent. 

Thkbr  is  scarcely  anything  so  dangerous  as  attempting 
universal  literature — iif  being  able  to  criticise  all  modern 
li'-oks:    it  inereises   the  nieiuorv   at   the   expense   of  the 

■lies  liic   grace  of  conversation   without  the 

:il. — Sia  Houi-HKV  Davy. 


Tbk   decrees  of   Providence   are   inscrutable;   in    spite    of 

. V    - 1.   .,  . .  .1.  .  I    ,-•■  !,.avour«   to   dispose   of  events  ac- 

-  and   his  own  purposes,  there  is 

. .  .:is  reason,  which  holds  the  scales 

'les  bis  well-bein^,  in  spile  of  his  puny 


THE  MANTIS  ORATORIO, 
OR  Camul-Cricket. 


The  genus  to  which  the  Mantis  oratorio  belongs  is  one 
of  the  most  singular  in  the  whole  class  of  insects  j  ao 
much  so  that  description  can  convey  but  a  very  im- 
perfect idea  of  the  remarkable  appearance  of  some  of 
the  species  it  contains.  As  if  designed  to  form  a  con- 
necting link  in  the  chain  of  universal  being,  some  of 
these  insects  unite  the  appearance  of  a  vegetable  with 
the  vital  functions  of  an  animal;  while  others  exhibit 
a  grotesqueness  of  attitude  and  behaviour  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  prey,  and  a  fierce  animosity  in  their 
warfare  with  each  other,  that  render  them  no  less  the 
objects  of  curiosity  among  naturalists. 

Of  this  latter  kind  is  the  Muiitis  oratorio,  an  insect 
which  Kngland  does  not  produce,  and  of  which  there- 
forc'we  must  be  satisfied  to  learn  particulars  from 
foreign  entomologists,  or  from  such  of  our  country- 
men as  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  its 
habits  in  other,  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  found  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 
entirely  of  a  beautiful  green  colour.  The  head  is  un- 
steady, and  slightly  attached  to  the  thorax.  The 
rnouth  is  furnished  with  jaws,  and  has  its  feelers  fili- 
form. The  wings  are  four,  membranaceous,  and  con- 
voluted ;  the  lower  pair  plaited.  The  fore-legs  are 
compressed,  serrated,  or  toothed,  beneath,  and  armed 
with  a  single  claw  and  a  lateral-jointed  foot.  The 
hind-legs  are  smooth,  and  formed  for  walking.  The 
insect  is  nearly  three  inches  in  length,  of  a  slender 
shape,  and  in  its  general  sitting  posture  is  observed  to 
hold  up  the  two  fore-legs,  sliglitly  bent,  as  if  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer  ;  hence  the  country  people,  in  many 
parts  of  the  continent,  regard  it  as  a  sacred  insect, 
and  are  careful  to  do  it  no  injury.  An  old  French 
author  tells  us  that  it  is  called  Mantis,  itr fortune-teller, 
either  because  by  its  arrival  it  shows  spring  to  be  at 
hand,  or  because  it  holds  up  its  fore-feet  like  hands, 
praying  in  the  same  manner  as  the  diviners,  when 
they  poured  out  their  supplications  to  their  gods.  "  So 
divine  a  creature  is  this  esteemed,"  continues  he,  "that 
if  a  child  ask  the  way  to  any  place,  it  will  stretch  out 
one  of  its  feet  and  show  him  the  right  way,  and  sel- 
dom or  never  miss."  The  attitude  which  has  thus 
excited  the  popular  superstiti-.ui,  and  led  the  ignorant 
to  ascribe  marvellous  powers  to  the  camel-cricket,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  posture  in  which  it  can  most 
conveniently  seize  its  prey.  The  long  fore- arms  of 
the  insect,  with  the  head  and  tl.  rax,  all  elevated  t'.r 
hours  together  in  the  p<isition  re^..esented  in  the  wood- 
cut, have  certainly  something  of  a  praying  atliiiide, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  circumstance  should  have 
suggested  b<ith  the  specific  and  tainiliar  names  of  the 
Mantis  tribe.  The  former  are  reliijiosa,  or  oratorio, 
precaria,  sancta,  Kc.  The  names  ot  others  have  arisen 
from  their  curious  begging  attitudes,  as  mendica,  pau- 
perata,  tuperstitiosn,  &c.  The  trivial  names  given  to 
the  .Mantu  oratorio  sutlicieiitly  indicate  the  guper«ti> 
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tious  respect  in  which  it  I*  held.  It  i»  called  by  the 
Frciu.li  Hrie  Dieu,  or  uccordinK  to  some  writem  I'rnK/uf 
Dieu,  by  the  Italianit  Pregadiou,  by  the  Portiigiiciic 
Louva  Dion.  A  monkish  legend  infurm«  u*  that  St. 
Fruncifi  Xavier,  wulking  one  day  in  a  garden,  and 
seeing;  an  innect  uf  the  Maiitiii  |;eiuiii  moving  along  in 
its  niilemn  way,  holding  up  it8  two  fore-legK  ux  in  the 
act  of  devotion,  desired  it  t<i  ling  the  praises  of  (iod. 
The  legend  uddn  that  the  xuint  immediately  heard  the 
insect  carid  a  fine  canticle  with  a  loud  emphasia. 

The  patience  of  this  Mantis  in  catching  itn  prey  in 
very  reniiirkuhle.  lliiscl  tells  us  that  when  once  it 
fixei  its  eyes  on  an  insect  it  rarely  loses  sight  of  it 
again,  though  it  may  cost  some  houm  to  take.  If  it 
sees  the  in.sect  a  little  beyond  its  reach,  over  its  head, 
it  slowly  erects  its  l<mg  thorax,  by  means  of  the 
moveable  membranes  which  connect  it  with  the  body 
at  the  base  ;  then  resting  on  the  four  posterior  legs,  it 
gradually  raises  the  anterior  pair  also:  if  this  brings 
it  near  enough  to  the  insect,  it  throws  open  the  last 
joint,  and  snaps  its  prey  between  the  spines,  that  are 
set  in  rows  on  the  second  joint.  If  it  is  unsuccessful 
it  does  not  retract  its  arms,  but  keeps  them  still 
stretched  out,  and  waits  for  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  seizing  the  insect.  If  the  latter  goes  far 
from  the  B|)ot,  the  mantis  flies  after  it,  and  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  place,  crawls  slowly  along  the  ground 
like  a  cat,  ready  to  spring  upon  its  prey.  It  has  a 
remarkable  <|uickness  of  sight,  being  possessed  of  a 
small  black  pupil  or  sight,  which  moves  in  all  direc- 
tions within  the  parts  we  usually  term  eyes,  so  that  it 
can  see  its  prey  in  any  direction,  without  having  occa- 
sion to  startle  it  by  turning  its  head. 

The  female  mantis  deposits  her  eggs  in  regular  order 
on  the  twigs  <if  plants,  and  covers  them  with  a  white 
substance,  which  on  hardening  gains  a  yellow  colour. 
This  takes  place  in  September,  but  it  is  not  till  the 
following  June  that  the  insects  appear.  In  the  larva 
state  they  huve  all  the  appearance  of  their  parents^ 
except  that  they  are  deiititute  of  wings  and  wing- 
covers. 

The  disposition  of  this  Mantis  to  prey  on  its  own 
species,  has  long  attracted  the  attention  of  natural- 
ists. Riisel,  wishing  to  observe  the  gradual  progress 
■  of  these  creatures  to  the  winged  state,  placed  some 
eggs  in  a  large  covered  glass.  From  the  time  they 
were  first  hatched  they  showed  signs  of  a  savage  dis- 
position ;  and  though  he  supplied  theiu  with  diirerent 
sorts  of  plants,  they  preferretl  preying  on  each  other. 
This  determined  him  to  supply  them  with  other  in- 
sects to  eat  :  he  put  ants  into  the  glass  to  fhoni,  but 
they  then  bctrnyed  as  much  fear  as  they  had  before 
shown  barbarity,  and  tried  to  escape  in  every  direc- 
tion. He  next  gave  them  some  of  the  common 
musca,  (house-fly,)  which  they  seized  with  eager- 
ness and  tore  in  pieces  j  but.  though  these  creatures 
seemed  very  fond  of  flies,  they  still  continued  to 
destroy  one  another  through  savage  wantonness 
Despairing  at  last  of  rearing  any  to  the  winged  state, 
he  separated  them  into  small  parcels  in  ditTerent 
glasses,  but  here,  us  before,  the  strongest  of  each 
community  destroyed  the  rest.  On  receiving  some  of 
these  insects  in  the  winged  state,  he  placed  each  pair 
III  a  separate  glass,  but  found  that  the  fierceness  of 
their  disposition  is  not  softened  by  sex  or  age,  for  the 
stnuiger  of  the  two,  whether  male  or  female,  rushed 
at  the  other  with  great  velocity,  and  tore  it  in  pieces 
with  the  crotchets  and  spines  of  the  fore-claws. 

The  Chinese,  aware  of  the  fighting  propensity  o' 
these  insects,  keep  them  in  little  bamboo  cages,  and 
match  them  tt)gether  in  combats,  in  the  same  way  as 
in  this  country  fighting  cocks  used  to  be  matched. 
Rosel    compares    the    attacks    of    the    Mautia    tribe 


to  that  of  hussar*',  for  they  dexterously  guard  and 
cut  with  their  fore-claws,  M  thouc  soldiers  do  wab 
sabres,  and  xometimes  at  •  stroke  imc  of  Chrm 
cleaves  the  other  through,  or  severs  its  head  from 
the  thorax  ;  after  this,  the  victorious  mantis  devouis 
bis  fallen  enemy. 

Various  species  of  Mantis  have  b«en  found  through- 
out the  warmer  regions   of  the  earth,  reaching  as  far 
north   as   the    middle    of  France.     Their  f>rtii«    are 
variable  j   some  of  them  bear  «o  exact  a  r^ 
to  the  leaves  of  the  trees  they  inhabit,  th:i  it 

have  been  struck  with  the  phenomenon,  an  it  ■eemed, 
of  animated  vegetable  subxtances.  Indeed,  their 
manners,  as  well  as  their  structure,  are  very  likely  to 
impose  on  persons  who  have  but  little  acquamLance 
with  the  insect  world.  They  often  remain  on  the 
trees  for  hours  together  without  motion,  then  sud- 
denly spring  into  the  air,  and  when  they  settle 
again  appear  lifeless;  these  are  only  stratagems  made 
use  of  to  deceive  the  more  cautiims  insects  on  which 
they  feed,  but  some  travellers  who  had  witnessed  this 
curious  sight,  declare  that  they  saw  the  leaves  of  trees 
become  living  creatures  and  take  flight. 

Were  these  insects  as  voracious  in  their  vegetable 
diet  as  they  show  themselves  with  respect  to  other 
insects,  and  even  their  own  species,  they  would  prove 
very  formidable  enemies  in  the  countries  where  they 
abound  ;  for,  according  to  Renard,  the  larger  kinds 
of  Mantis  go  in  vast  troops,  and  cross  hills,  rivers, 
and  other  obstacles  that  oppose  their  march,  when 
they  are  in  quest  of  food.  'Ihus  they  clear  the  earth 
of  myriads  that  infest  it,  and  when  these  become 
scarce  from  their  ravages,  they  bite  and  devour  one 
another. 

The  Mantidffi  are  found  to  be  must  active  in  situa- 
tions where  they  are  exposed  to  the  greatest  heat. 
As  the  season  declines,  they  become  comparatively 
inert,  and  are  more  easily  taken.  In  attempting  to 
catch  them,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  being 
wounded  by  the  sharp  spines  of  their  fore-limbs, 
which  readily  pierce  the  skin. 

The  species  called  Mantis  preraria  is  a  native  of 
many  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  of  the  same  general  size 
and  shape  with  the  species  we  have  been  describing, 
is  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  with  the  thorax  ciliated, 
or  spined,  on  each  side,  and  tlie  upper  wings  each 
marked  in  the  middle  by  a  semi-transparent  spot.  It 
is  the  supposed  idol  of  the  Hottentots,  and  this  super- 
stitious people  arc  reported  to  hold  in  the  highest 
reverence  the  person  on  whom  the  adored  insect 
happens  to  alight,  such  a  person  being  considered  as 
favoured  by  the  distinction  of  a  celestial  visitant,  and 
regarded  ever  afterwards  as  a  saint. 


Of  all  the  Mantes  the  most  singular  is  said  to  be 
the  ^fantis  gongylodes  of  LinnKUs,  which  has  very 
thin  limbs  and  a  grotesque  appearance,  greatly  re- 
sembling in  its  dried  form  the  conjunction  of  several 
fragments  of  withered  leaves  and  stalks. 
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Not  only  in  the  Mantis  tribe,  but  in  several  other 
families  of  tropical  insectn,  may  be  found  those  extra- 
ordinary upccies  to  which  the  popular  name  of  Walk- 
iiui-lcaf  has  been  applied.  Among  locusts  we  find 
inaecu  with  wing-cases  beariuf^  the  most  striking 
resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  the  laurel,  the  myrtle, 
the  citron,  the  hly,  the  sage,  the  olive,  the  camellia, 
thyme,  and  grass  ;  hence  their  specific  names  of  citri- 
folia,  laurifolia,  olri/olia,  he.  and  the  likeness  they 
bear  to  these  leaves  is  so  great,  not  only  in  the  colour 
but  in  the  texture,  and  even  the  veining  of  the  wing- 
cases,  that  were  these  detached  from  the  body,  it  is 
thought  that  even  botanists  themselves  might  be 
deceived  by  them,  and  suppose  them  real  leaves. 
Nor  are  these  remarkable  cases  entirely  without 
parallel  among  our  own  insects,  when  in  their  larva 
state.  An  attentive  observer  of  nature  will  frequently 
discover,  among  the  numerous  caterpillars  that  infest 
our  hedges  and  trees,  a  great  similarity  between  the 
colour  and  make  of  the  little  creature,  and  that  of  the 
twig  on  which  it  rests.  The  dull  hues  and  speckled 
surface  of  some,  might  very  well  be  mistaken  for  the 
lichen-covered  bark  of  the  tree  itself,  while  the 
smooth  and  glossy  green  of  others  aptly  represents 
the  young  shoots  on  which  it  feeds.  This  adaptation 
of  the  appearance  of  the  insect  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  placed,  is,  doubtless,  intended  for  its 
preservation  and  concealment,  and  affords  another 
instance  of  the  wise  provision  made  for  the  wants  of 
apparently  insignificant  portions  of  God's  creation. 


ALUM  AND  ALUM-WORKS. 
IL 
This  very  useful  substance  is  composed  principally 
of  two  ingredients,  sulphuric  acid,  and  alumina;  but 
it  also  contains  a  portion  of  one  of  the  three  alkalies, 
potash,  soda,  or  ammonia.  More  commonly  it  is  the 
first  of  the  three,  and  is  then,  chemically  speaking,  a 
sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash  ;  but  it  is  usually 
called  common  or  potash  alum ;  while  the  other  two 
kinds  are  called  respectively  soda  alum,  and  ammonia 
alum.  The  two  latter  kinds  are  not  much  known  in 
commerce ;  we  will  therefore  confine  our  notice  to 
common  or  potash  alum. 

The  appearance  of  alum  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  Its  uses  in  the  arts  and  medical  sciences 
are  numerous.  It  forms  one  of  the  ingredients  in 
many  kinds  of  medicine  :  it  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  many  kinds  of  paint :  its  use  is  indispensable  to 
the  dyer,  as  a  mordant,  or  means  of  fixing  the  colour 
to  cloth  :  it  is  used  for  preparing  all  those  kinds  of 
leather  which  are  neither  tanned  nor  dressed  with 
oil :  it  is  used  by  candle-makers,  to  harden  their 
tallow  and  render  it  white ;  and  in  a  variety  of  other 
processes,  the  value  of  alum  is  very  conspicuous. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  ancients  were  un- 
acquainted with  alum,  but  that  they  applied  an 
equivalent  name  to  a  vitriolic  earth.  True  alum  was 
first  discovered  by  the  Orientals,  who  established 
alum-works  in  Syria,  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century.  The  ohlest  alum-works  in  Europe,  were 
erected  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir 
Thomas  Chaloner  established  the  first  alum-works  in 
England,  near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  the  kind  in  this  country  are  slill  carried 
on.  There  are  also  large  works  at  Ilurlett,  near 
Paisley.  The  best  alum  is  considered  to  be  that 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Civita  Vccchia,  in  the 
papal  territory.  There  is  a  species  often  culled  Rock- 
alum  :  this  is  a  wrong  term :  it  should  be  Roch,  from 
Rocha,  ia  Syria,  from  whence  it  is  procured. 


Alum  is  procured  in  various  ways,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  mineral   emplpyed.     We  will   describe 
the  principal  modes  of  operation.     The  first  of  which 
we  shall  speak  Is  the  production  of  alum  from  a  vol- 
canic sulph«ireou8  earth  near  Naples.     The  Sol/aterra, 
according  to  Dr.  Alkln,  is  a  small  plain  on  the  top  of 
a  hill    near  Naples,  and  is   covered  with  a  white  soil, 
in  which    are    perceived    numerous    round   holes   or 
craters,  from    which  sulphureous  vapours   are    con- 
stantly ascending.     The   ground,  even  at  the  surface, 
is  warm,  and  at  the  depth  of  a  few  inches  is  too  hot 
to  be  borne  by  the  hand.     This  white  clayey  soil,  being 
peuet  rated  and   entirely  impregnated  by  sulphureous 
vapours,  forms  a  rich  ore  of  alum.     In   order  to  ex- 
tract the  alum,  a  shed  is  erected,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  placed  a  large  oblong  leaden  cistern,  let  into 
the  ground  almost  up  to  the   brim,  in  order  to  re-     j 
ceive  a  proper  quantity  of  the  subterranean  heat ;  this     ' 
cistern  is  surrounded  by  smaller  caldrons,  sunk  into 
the  ground  in  a  similar  manner.     When   all  is   pre- 
pared, some    of  the  sulphureous  earth  is  put  into  the 
cistern,  and  water  is  poured   on   it ;   this  mixture   is 
carefully  stirred  till  the  whole  of  the  salt  is  dissolved ; 
after  which,  the  earth  being  removed,  a  fresh  portion 
is  put  in,  so  as  to  bring  the  water  almost  to  a  stale  of 
saturation  with  the  salt.     The  liquor  is  now  removed 
into  the  smaller  caldrons,  and  the  loss  by  evaporation 
is  supplied  by  fresh   liquor.     The  whole  is  then  re- 
moved into  tubs,  where,  as  it  cools,  it  deposits  a  large 
quantity  of  crystals  of  alum.     These  crystals  are  puri- 
fied  by  a  second  solution  and   crystallization,  after 
which  they  are  fit  for  the  market.     This  alum  is  the 
most  easily  procured  of  any,  because   it  exists  ready 
prepared  in  the  soil ;  but  from  the  careless  mode  in 
which  it  is  manufactured,  it  is  but  little  known  out  of 
Naples. 

We  have  said  that  the  finest  alum  is  procured  from 
the  Roman  territory.  This  is  prepared  at  the  old- 
established  works  of  La  Solfa,  near  Civita  Vecchia, 
from  a  kind  of  alum-stone  procured  about  a  mile  from 
the  works.  This  alum-stone  occurs  in  irregular 
strata,  and  in  deep  veins  in  the  side  of  a  hill.  When 
unmixed  with  other  substances,  it  is  of  a  yellowish 
white  colour,  and  so  hard  as  to  require  blasting  by 
gunpowder.  The  stone  is  first  broken  into  pieces  of 
a  moderate  size,  and  then  roasted.  The  furnace  used 
for  this  purpose  is  a  cylindrical  cavity  in  a  mass  of 
masonry,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  a 
hemispherical  dome,  with  a  large  round  aperture  at 
the  tup.  The  wood-fuel  is  conveyed  through  a  side 
door  into  the  dome,  and  the  alum-ore  is  piled  care- 
fully over  the  aperture,  so  as  to  form  a  smaller  dome, 
whose  diameter  is  equal  to  that  of  the  aperture  in  the 
larger  one.  As  soon  as  the  fire  is  kindled,  the  smoke 
and  flame  penetrate  through  the  interstices  of  the 
pieces  of  ore,  and  quickly  heat  the  whole  mass.  For 
the  first  three  or  four  hours,  the  smoke  escapes  in 
dense  black  volumes  ;  but  by  degrees  it  acquires  a 
white  colour,  the  pieces  of  ore  become  of  a  bright  red, 
or-rose  colour,  and  a  smell  of  sulphur  becomes  mani- 
fest. In  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  the  fire  is  extin- 
guished, and  when  the  alum-stones  have  cooled,  they 
arc  removed,  and  again  replaced  for  a  second  roasting, 
but  observing  that  those  should  now  be  placed  in  the 
middle  which  before  occupied  the  outside  of  the  heap. 

When  the  roasting  is  completed,  the  alum-stones 
are  piled  upon  a  smooth,  sloping  floor,  in  long  paral- 
lel ridges,  between  each  of  which  is  a  trench  filled 
with  water.  From  these  trenches  the  ridges  are  fre- 
quently sprinkled  ;  and  after  a  few  days  the  pieces 
begin  to  swell  and  crack,  and  fall  to  powder,  like 
quicklime  when  slaked ;  acquiring  at  the  same 
time  a  light  reddish  colotir ;  and  in  five  or  six  weeks 
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thi«  operation  if  completed.  A  lenden  boilor  i«  thi'n 
two-tliirdx  filled  with  wutc-r,  and  purtiuiiH  of  the  Hlukrd 
ore  arc  aiicccsxivcly  Mtirred  in,  tdl  the-  vrmiul  ia  lu-urly 
full.  When  the  liquor  begiim  to  boil,  the  ore  in  dili- 
gently Htirred  up  from  the  bottom,  that  the  whole  of 
the  alum  may  be  diRiolved.  At  the  rnd  of  about 
twenty-four  hourx,  the  fire  is  extinguiihed,  and  the 
liquor  ia  left  at  reit  for  the  particles  of  earth  to  aub- 
•ide.  Aa  auon  aa  thii  has  taken  place,  a  «top-cock, 
fixed  in  the  aide  of  the  boiler,  about  one-third  of  ita 
liri|;ht  from  the  bottom,  ia  opened,  and  the  clear  au- 
iution  is  tranaferred  along  a  wooden  spout,  into  square 
wooden  reservoirs,  seven  feet  high  by  five  wide,  ao 
constructed  as  to  be  readily  taken  to  pieces:  in  these 
it  rcutaiiiH  about  a  fortni|;ht,  during  which  time  the 
alum  crystallizes  in  irre){iilur  musxt'H  upon  the  sides 
and  bottom.  More  alum  is  afterwards  procured  from 
the  reinnininp;  liquor,  by  a  subsccpicnt  process. 

We  now  come  to  our  own  country,  and  shall  speak 
of  the  alum-works  at  Whitby.  The  mineral  from 
which  the  alum  is  here  procured,  is  alum  tlale,  or 
alum  t.hale;  and  the  mode  of  preparation,  as  detailed 
by  Mr.  Winter  and  Ur.  lire,  is  nearly  as  follows. 
The  stratum  of  alum-slate  is  about  twenty-nine  miles 
in  width,  and  is  covered  by  strata  of  alluvial  soil, 
sand-stune,  iron-stone,  shells,  and  clay.  The  alum- 
slate  is  generally  found  disposed  in  horizontal  layers. 
The  rock  is  first  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  laid 
on  a  horizontal  bed  of  fuel,  composed  of  brushwood, 
&c.  When  the  rock  is  piled  up  to  a  height  of  about 
four  fpct,  fire  is  applied  to  the  bottom,  and  fresh  rock 
ia  continually  heaped  upon  the  pile.  This  is  conti- 
nued until  the  calcined  heap  be  raised  to  the  height  of 
ninety  or  one  hundred  feet.  Its  horizontal  area  has 
also  been  progressively  extended  at  the  same  time, 
till  it  forms  a  great  bed,  nearly  200  feet  square,  con- 
taining 100.000  cubic  yards  of  rock.  The  rapidity  of 
the  combustion  is  allayed  by  plastering  up  the  cre- 
vices with  moistened  clay. 

When  the  rock  has  been  thus  roasted  or  calcined,  it 
is  placed  in  water  contained  in  pits,  that  usually  hold 
about  sixty  cubic  yards.  The  liquor  is  drawn  off 
into  cisterns,  and  afterwards  pumped  up  again  upcm 
fresh  calcined  rock  :  this  is  repeated  until  the  water 
becomes  about  one-seventh  heavier  than  in  its  ordinary 
state,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  alum  it  now  contains. 
This  strong  and  heavy  liquor  is  drawn  off  into  settling 
cisterns,  where  iron,  earth,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  are 
deposited.  When  the  subsidence  (which  is  some- 
times accelerated  by  boiling)  is  completed,  the  liquor 
is  transferred  into  leaden  pans,  ten  feet  long,  four 
feet  nine  inches  wide,  two  feet  two  inches  deep  at  one 
end,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  at  the  other.  Here 
the  liquor  is  concentrated  at  a  boiling  heat.  Every 
morning  the  pans  are  emptied  into  a  settling  cistern, 
(which  is  effected  more  easily  by  the  sloping  shape  of 
their  bottoms,)  and  a  solution  of  muriate  of  potash  is 
added.  After  being  allowed  to  settle  about  two 
hours,  the  liquor  is  poured  off  into  coolers,  to  cryatal- 
lize. 

The  liquor  remains  in  the  cooler  about  four  days, 
after  which  the  clear  fluid  is  poured  off,  leaving  crystals 
of  alum  at  the  bottom.  These  crystals  are  washed  in 
a  tub,  droined,  and  put  into  a  leaden  pan,  with  as 
much  water  as  will  make  a  saturated  soluticm  at  the 
boiling  point.  When  this  is  effected,  the  solution  is 
poured  into  casks,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  about 
a  fortnight.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  alum  is  found, 
exteriorly  in  a  solid  cake,  but  in  the  interior  cavity  in 
large  pyramidal  crystals.  The  alum  is  now  in  its 
finished  state,  fit  for  the  market.  It  is  thus  seen, 
that  Whitby  alum  differs  from  that  of  Naples  or 
Rome,  in   the   necessity  for  adding  potash,  or  some 


111  alkali,  to  th-  ,•  existing  ia 

About  l.iO  t  r.-  arc  uece*. 

sary  to  produce  one  ton  of  alum.  The  expenM  of 
digging,  and  removing  to  a  distance  of  200  v,.r,l.  ..„, 
cubic  yard  of  the  rock  or  ore,  ia  about  an  f. 

penny  ;  and  the  men  earn  from  two  tu  i.nc.  suil- 
lings  per  day  at  the  employment. 

In    Saxony    the   alum-ore.    being  of   a  lat 

different    kind    from    thoae    hitheriu    m<  i  la 

treated  in  a  different  manner ;  but  whut  Ua«  beta 
already  said  will  lufTiciently  illustrate  the  general 
modea  by  which  alum  ia  procured. 


I  HOLD  it  indeed  to  be  a  sure  sign  of  a  mind  not  poiMd  as 
it  oiiKht  to  be,  if  it  bo  insemiblo  to  the  plea>ure«  of  hnine, 
to  the  little  joys  and  endearments  of  a  family,  to  tho  affee- 
tion   of  relations,  to   the    flclflity   of  domeiitiei.     Next    to 
beinn    well    with    hi«   own  r<>ii«rii»nro,  Ibo  fnnn'Nhip  and 
atlarhnient  of  a  mm;      '       '  -to  me 

one  of  the  moat   c:  '      Hia 

»iluntioii,  with  rcifar"    '"  <i  iht.    inrriH    '  .jh 

coiiiTort  ordinquiet  that  stirkucluie  to  lin:  .1 

seanons,  and  which,  tliouKli   ho  may  now  ......   i,,,-,,   i,,,^et 

it  amidst  the  l)untle  of  public,  or  the  hurry  of  ariivo  life, 
will  roaumo  its  place  in  bii  thoughts,  and  its  permanent 
effects  on  his  happiness,  at  every  pause  of  ambition  or  of 
business. 


I  WOULD  distinguish  between  that  knowledge  of  tlie 
world  which  6ts  ua  for  intercourse  with  the  better  part 
of  mankind,  and  that  which  wo  gain  by  associating  with 
tho  worst. 


RRLiotov. — It  will  one  day  be  underatoo<1,  that  whatever 
wars  with  reason  and  commnn  sense,   is  equallv  hostile  to 

relnjioii.  Theaiiupleand  unchangeable  truths  of  (  '■-. 'y 

will  bo  found  to  violate  none  of  our  most  obNiou- 

Truth  will  reassume  her  legitimate  reign,  and  pic'.^ ^    :i, 

and  moraU,  our  best  interests  for  this  life,  and  our  turcst 
preparations  for  a  future  one,  will  be  found  exactly  conform- 
able to  thu  eternal  order  of  things:  and  thus  the  svslciii 
of  the  Gospel  will  become  universal  according  to  its  IikHi- 
mate  claims.  True  pioiy,  in  my  opinion,  is  equally  our 
duty,  our  wisdom,  and  our  happiness.  To  behold  God  every- 
where in  his  works,  to  hold  communion  with  him  in  a  con- 
tcinplotive  and  admiring  spirit,  to  love  and  trust  him ;  to  And, 
ill  the  deep  and  constantly-present  p<'--:  r  hia   being 

and  attiibules,  a  aenlimenl  ofexliaii-  I'ulneas  and 

excitement  to  duty,  I   hold  to  be  tin;  , ^.^  .,i  the  purest 

and  subUmeat  pleasure  that  earth  can  afford. D. 


Pride  relates  more  to  our  opinion  of  ourselves;  vanity,  to 
what  wo  would  have  others  think  of  us. 


AUTUMN. 

There  is  an  "even-tide"  in  the  year, — a  season,  at 
we  now  witness,  when  the  sun  withdraws  his  propi- 
tious light, — when  the  winds  arise,  and  the  leaves  fall, 
and  nature  around  us  seems  to  sink  into  decay.  It 
is  said,  in  general,  to  be  the  sea.son  of  melancholy; 
and  if  by  this  word  be  meant  that  it  is  the  time  of 
solemn  and  of  .serious  thought,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
season  of  melancholy ;  yet  it  is  a  melancholy  so 
soothing,  so  gentle  in  its  approach,  and  so  prophetic 
in  its  influence,  that  they  who  have  known  it  feel,  as 
if  instinctively,  that  it  is  the  doing  of  God,  and  that 
the  heart  of  man  is  not  thus  finely  touched  but  to 
fine  issues. 

1.  It  is  a  season  which  tends  to  wean  us  from  the 
passions  of  the  world.  Kvery  passion,  however  base 
or  unworthy,  is  yet  eloquent.  It  speaks  to  ua  of 
present  enjoyment;  it  tells  us  of  what  men  have  done, 
and  what  men  may  do,  and  it  supports  us  every- 
where by  the  example  of  many  around  us.  When  we 
go  out  into  the  fields  in  the  evening  of  the  year,  a 
different  voice  approaches  ua.     We  regard,  even  in 
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•pite  of  onnclves,  the  still,  but  itpady  advaucet  of 
time, 

A  few  dtya  ago,  and  the  lammer  of  the  year  was 

praloful,  and  every  cU-ment  was  filled  with  life,  and 
the  xun  of  heaven  teemed  to  fjlory  in  his  ascendant. 
He  i«  now  enfeebled  in  hi*  power:  the  desrrt  no  more 
"  blossom*  like  the  rose:"  the  song  of  joy  is  no  more 
heard  among  the  branches;  and  the  earth  is  strewed 
with  that  foliage  which  once  bespoke  the  magnificence 
of  aummer.  Whatever  may  be  the  passion*  which 
society  ha*  awakened,  we  pause  amid  thi*  apparent 
drsoUtion  of  nature.  We  sit  down  in  the  lodge  "  of 
the  wayfaring  man  in  the  wilderness,"  and  we  feel 
that  all  we  witness  is  the  emblem  of  our  own  fate. 
Such  also,  in  a  few  year*,  will  be  our  own  conditiiui. 
The  blossoms  of  our  spring,  the  pride  of  our  sum- 
mer, will  also  fade  into  decay ;  and  the  pulse  that  now 
beats  high  with  virtuous  or  with  vicious  desire  will 
gradually  sink,  and  then  must  stop  for  ever. 

We  rise  from  our  meditations  with  hearts  softened 
and  subdued,  and  we  return  into  life  as  into  a  sha- 
dowy scene,  where  we  have  "disquieted  ourselves  in 
vaiu."  Such  is  the  first  impression  which  the  present 
scene  of  nature  is  fitted  to  make  upon  us.  It  is  this 
first  impression  which  intimidates  the  thoughtless  and 
the  gay ;  and,  indeed,  if  there  were  no  other  reflections 
that  followed,  I  know  not  that  it  would  be  the  busi- 
ness of  wisdom  to  recommend  such  meditations.  It 
is  the  consequences  however  of  such  previous  thoughts 
which  are  chiefly  valuable;  and  among  these  there 
•re  two  which  may  well  deserve  our  cons-ideration. 

2.  It  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the  melancholy 
which  such  seasons  excite,  that  it  is  general.  It  is 
not  an  individual  remonstrance;  it  is  nut  the  harsh 
language  of  human  wisdom,  which  too  often  insults 
while  it  instructs  us.  When  the  winds  of  autumn 
sigh  around  ul,  their  voice  speaks  not  to  us  only,  but 
to  our  kind ;  and  the  lesson  they  teach  us  is  not  that 
we  alone  decay,  but  that  such  also  is  the  fate  of  all 
the  generations  of  man.  "  They  are  the  green  leaves 
of  the  tree  of  the  desert,  which  perish  and  are  re- 
ncTved." 

In  such  a  sentiment  there  is  a  kind  of  sublimity 
mingled  with  its  melancholy:  our  tears  fall,  but  they 
fall  not  for  ourselves;  and,  although  the  train  of  our 
thoughts  may  have  begun  with  the  selfishness  of  our 
own  concerns,  we  feel  that,  by  the  ministry  of  some 
mysterious  power,  they  end  in  awakening  our  concern 
for  every  being  that  lives.  Yet  a  few  years,  we  think, 
and  all  that  now  bless,  or  all  tliat  now  convulse 
humanity,  will  also  have  perished.  The  mightiest 
pageantry  of  life  will  pass,  the  loudest  notes  of  triumph 
or  of  conquest  will  be  silent  in  the  grave; — the 
wicked,  wherever  active,  "will  cease  from  troubling," 
■nd  the  weary,  wherever  suffering,  "  will  be  at  rest." 

Under  an  impression  so  profound,  we  feel  our  own 
hearts  better.  The  cares,  the  animosities,  the  hatreds, 
which  society  may  have  engendered,  sink  unperccived 
from  our  bosoms.  In  the  general  desolation  of  nature, 
we  feel  the  littleness  of  our  own  passions;  we  look 
forward  to  that  kindred  evening  which  time  must 
bring  to  all;  we  anticipate  the  graves  of  those  we 
hate,  as  of  those  we  love.  Every  unkind  passion  falls 
with  the  leaves  that  fall  around  us;  and  we  return 
slowly  to  our  homes,  and  to  the  society  which  sur- 
rounds as,  with  the  wish  only  to  enlighten  or  to  bless 
them. 

3.  If  there  were  no  other  effects  of  such  appear- 
ances of  nature  upon  our  minds,  they  would  still  be 
valuable, — they  would  teach  us  humility, — and  with 
it  they  would  teach  us  charity.  In  the  same  hour  in 
which  they  taught  us  our  own  fragility,  they  would 
teach  OS  commiseration  for  the  whole  family  of  man. 


But  there  is  a  further  sentiment  which  f^uch  scenes 
inspire,  more  valuable  than  all;  and  we  know  little 
the  designs  of  Providence  when  we  do  not  yield  our- 
selves in  such  hours  to  the  beneficent  instincts  of  our 
imagination. 

It  is  the  unvarying  character  of  nature,  amid  all  its 
RCeneN,  to  lend  us  at  last  to  its  Author;  and  it  is  for 
this  final  end  that  all  its  varieties  have  such  d(miini(m 
upon  our  minds.  We  are  led  by  the  oppearances  of 
spring  to  see  his  bounty;  and  wc  are  led  by  the 
splendours  of  summer  to  see  his  greatness.  In  the 
present  hour*  we  are  led  to  a  higher  sentiment;  and, 
what  is  most  remarkable,  the  very  circumstances  of 
melancholy  are  those  which  guide  us  most  securely 
to  put  our  trust  in  Him. 

We  are  witnessing  the  decay  of  the  year;  we  go 
back  in  imagination,  and  find  that  such,  in  every 
generation,  has  been  the  fate  of  man :  wc  look  for- 
ward, and  we  see  that  to  such  ends  oil  must  come  at 
last :  we  lift  our  desponding  eyes  in  search  of  comfort, 
and  v.e  see  above  us  One  "  who  is  ever  the  same,  and 
to  whose  years  there  is  no  end."  Amidst  the  vicis- 
situdes of  nature  we  discover  that  central  Majesty, 
"  in  whom  there  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of 
turning."  We  fttl  that  there  is  a  tjod ;  and  from 
the  temjiestuous  sea  of  life  we  hail  that  polar  star  of 
nature,  to  which  a  sacred  instinct  had  directed  our 
eyes,  and  which  burns  with  undecaying  ray  to  lighten 
us  among  all  the  darkness  of  the  deep. 

From  this  great  conviction  there  is  another  senti- 
ment which  succeeds.  Nature,  indeed,  yearly  perishes, 
hut  it  is  yearly  renewed.  Amid  all  its  changes,  the 
immortal  spirit  of  Him  that  made  it  remains;  and 
the  same  sun,  which  now  marks  with  his  receding 
ray  the  autumn  of  the  year,  will  again  rise  in  his 
brightness,  and  bring  along  with  him  the  promise  uf 
the  spring,  and  all  the  magnificence  of  summer. 

Under  such  convictions  hope  dawns  Tipon  the  sad- 
ness of  the  heart.  The  melancholy  of  decay  becomes 
the  very  herald  of  renewal;  the  magnificent  circle  of 
nature  opens  upon  our  view.  We  anticipate  the 
analogous  resurrection  of  our  being;  we  see  beyond 
the  grave  a  greater  spring,  and  we  people  it  with 
those  who  have  given  joy  to  that  which  is  passed. 
With  such  final  impressions,  we  submit  ourselves 
gladly  to  the  destiny  of  our  being.  W'hile  the  sun  of 
mortality  sinks,  we  hail  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  and  in  hours  when  all  the  honours  of 
nature  are  perishing  around  us,  we  prostrate  ourselves 
in  deeper  adoration  before  Him  who  "  sitteth  upon 
its  throne." 

Let,  then,  the  young  go  out,  in  these  hours,  under 
the  descending  sun  of  the  year,  into  the  fields  of 
nature.  Their  hearts  are  now  ardent  with  hope, — 
with  the  hopes  of  fame,  of  honour,  or  of  happiness; 
and  in  the  long  perspective  which  is  before  them, 
their  imagination  creates  a  world  where  all  may  be 
enjoyed.  Let  the  scenes  which  they  now  may  wit- 
ness moderate,  but  not  extinguish,  their  ambition. 
W'hile  they  sec  the  yearly  desolation  of  nature,  let 
them  sec  it  as  the  emblem  of  mortal  hope;  while  they 
feel  the  disproportion  between  the  powers  they  pos- 
sess, and  the  time  they  are  to  be  employed,  let  them 
carry  their  ambitious  eye  beyond  the  world  ;  and 
while,  in  these  sacri'd  solitudes,  a  voice  in  their  own 
bosom  corresponds  to  the  voice  of  decaying  nature, 
let  them  take  that  high  decision  which  becomes  those 
who  feel  themselves  the  inhabitants  of  a  greater  world, 
and  who  look  to  a  Being  incapable  of  decay. — Alison. 
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ALEXANDRIA.    IN    EGYPT. 


Along  the  north-west  part  of  Egypt  extends  a  sandy 
slip  of  land,  on  an  average  four  or  five  miles  wide, 
and  about  forty  in  length;  having  on  the  one  side  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  other  a  large  lake  called  Lake 
Mareoti.s,  or  Marrout,  and  a  smaller  one  termed  Lake 
Maudie,  which  opens  on  the  north-east  into  the  Bay  of 
Aboukir.  About  midway,  where  the  laud  suddenly 
contracts  to  half  its  usual  breadth,  ond  thereby  forms 
a  commodious  harbour,  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the 
year  333  n.c,  founded  a  city  which  still  preserves 
his  name.  The  modern  town,  called  by  the  Turks 
Iski-nderieh,  to  which  passing  events  give  a  peculiar 
interest,  does  not  indeed  occupy  the  exact  site  of  the 
ancient  city,  but  it  is  still,  like  it,  the  only  important 
seaport  of  the  country,  and  the  chief  link  which  con- 
nects Egypt  with  Europe.  Ancient  Alexandria  spread 
along  the  shore  of  the  bay  on  the  north,  and  on  the 
south  extended  to  Lake  Mareotis.  About  a  mile 
from  the  sea-shore  was  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  which  was 
by  the  second  Ptolemy  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a 
caujcway.  Upon  this  causeway  stands  the  modern 
town,  while  the  site  of  the  Greek  city  is  marked  by  a 
double  wall  with  lofty  lowers  and  five  entrances,  in- 
closing, however,  only  a  sandy  waste,  strewed  with 
ruins  and  tenanted  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey. 
Modern  Alexandria  is  situated  in  31*  13'  N.  latitude, 
and  29°  53'  E.  longitude,  and  is  about  130  miles 
north-west  of  Cairo.  Its  population,  which  is  of  the 
most  motley  character,  has  much  increased  of  late 
years,  and  is  estimated  now  at  about  2."),000.  The  cli- 
mate is  healthy;  the  plague  and  other  diseases  with 
which  the  country  is  atllicted  being  in  great  measure 
traceable  to  the  habits  of  the  population. 
Vol.  XVn. 


The  ancient  city  stood  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  with  which  river  it  wa« 
connected  by  a   canal,  and   thus   participated  in  the 
benefits  of  the  periodical   inundations.     Its  circum- 
ference,  including  the  suburbs,  according   to  Pliny, 
was  about  fifteen  miles.     One   great   street,   running 
directly  north  and  south,  thus  allowing   free  passage 
to  the  northern  wind,  which  alone  conveys  refreshing 
coolness  to  Egypt,  was  2000  feet  wide,  and  must  have 
excelled  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  world.    It  began 
at  the  gate  of  the  sea  on  the  north,  and  terminated  at 
the  gate  of  Canopus  on  the  south.     This  magnificent 
street  was  inter.sected   or  crossed   by  another  of  the 
same  width,  which  at  their  junction  formed   a   grand 
square,  half  a  league,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  from  the  centre  of  this  great  square  ih 
two  gates  were  seen  at  once,  and  the  vessels  arriving, 
both  south  and  north,  with  the  treasures  of  foreign 
merchandize,  and  the  wealth  of  distant  climes.     In 
these  two  streets  stood  various  palaces,  temples,  and 
public    buildings,    constructed    of   marble    and    por- 
phyry, and  the  far-famed  obelisks.     The  palace   and 
gardens  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  first  of  whom,  Ptolemy 
Soter,    one    of    Alexander's   generals,    began   a    new 
dynasty  of  Egyptian  kings,  were  without    the  walls, 
stretching    along    the   shores   of   the   Mediterranean, 
beyond  the  promontory  called  Lectreos.  and  occupied 
a  space  equivalent  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  city.     Each 
of   the    Ptolemies    who    succeeded    to    the    Egyptian 
throne    added    to   those    magnificent    buildmgs    and 
gardens.     Within  their  inclosures  were  the  museum, 
an  academy  or  university,  a  stately  temple,  in  which 
the  body  of  Alexander  was  deposited,  and  proves  and 
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•    wcrful  sovereigns  and  an   en- 

. '  t  he  site  of  Alexandria  is  totally 

V.  at«T,  u  canal  was  cut  to  the   Nile, 

:,___  h   avast  number   nt"  cisterns   were 

filled,  into  which   the  water  was   admitted   at  stated 

time*.     Of  these  about  two  hundred  are  still  in  use. 

The  (taUeos,  temples,  theatres,  aiid  buildings  of 
Alexandria  were  inirat  numerous  and  splendid.  But 
its  chief  glory  was  its  magnificent  harbuur,  situated 
in  a  deep  and  secure  bay  ul  the  Mediterranean.  The 
neck  of  land  which  stretched  from  the  continent  to 
the  Isle  of  Pharos  divided  the  great  harbour  into  two 
—that  division  towards  the  north  being  styled  the 
Great  Port,  and  the  othar  Euuostus,  or  the  safe  return. 
A  wall  drawn  Ironi  the  island  to  the  rock  on  which  the 
Pharon.  or  lighthouse,  was  built,  preserved  the  former 
port  from  the  westerly  winds.  There  are  still  two 
harbours,  called  the  Old  and  the  New  Port.  The  Old 
Port,  which  is  much  larger  and  more  safe  than  the 
other,  is  reserved  exclusively  for  Mohammedan  ship- 
ping. At  the  entrance  to  the  other  port  is  a  fort, 
which  stands  upon  a  rock  connected  with  the  land  by 
a  dike  constructed  of  granite  columns  from  some 
ancient  edifice. 

The  celebrated  lighthouse,  orwatchtower,  of  Pharos, 
fif>i«hed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of   Ptolemy    II., 
)  Philadelphus,  was  the  work  of  Sostratus,  a 
.  'i  architect.     The  lighthouse  was  an  immense 

square  building  of  white  marble,  on  the  top  of  which 
fires  were  constantly  kept  burning  fur  the  direction 
of  mariners. 

Among  the  great  features  of  ancient  Alexandria 
were  the  Necropolis,  or  city  of  the  dead  (its  general 
cemetery),  extending  upwartls  of  a  mile  along  the  sea- 
shore*, and  some  excavations  which  now  bear  the 
Dame  of  Cleopatra's  Baths.  Two  granite  obelisks, 
culled  Cleopatra's  Needles,  one  still  standing,  and  the 
other  lyini;  beside  it,  formed  the  entrance  to  what  is 
called  the  palace  of  Cffisar,  and  are  of  red  granite, 
or  Syenite.  These  obeliskn  are  sixty-five  feet  high, 
and  bftween  seven  and  eight  feet  square.  The  one 
standing  was  cleared  of  the  sand  that  had  uccumu- 
laiiU  round  its  ba«e,  by  the  Freneh,  down  to  the 
foundation,  to  a  (te|)th  of  sixteen  feet.  Each  side  is 
covered  with  sculptures;  those  on  the  west  are  in 
the  best  state  of  preservation  ;  on  two  of  the  sides 
the  hieroglyphics  are  nearly  effaced. 

Some  years  since,  a  subscripticm  was  raised,  by 
several  officers  of  the  British  service,  to  remove  the 
fallen  obelisks  to  this  country  -,  but  for  some  unex- 
plained reason  the  sailors  of  our  fleet  were  forbidden 
to  aksist  in  the  labour.  A  propositi<m  to  effect  the 
same  object  was  made  in  the  H<iuse  of  Commons  on 
the  I5tb  of  April,  1832,  under  the  sanction  of  Govern- 
ment. It  was  then  stated  that  the  huge  ma<s  of  stone 
Weighed  284  tons,  and  would  cost  15,000/.  for  its 
transport.  It  has  not  transpired  whether  any  farther 
steps  have  been  taken.  The  well-known  I'ompey's 
Pillar  stands  between  the  walls  of  the  city  and  the 
lake;  and  it  is,  according  to  Pococke,  117  feet  high; 
but  other  authorities  make  it  only  9.5  feet :  the  pedes- 
tal and  shaft  are  each  composed  of  single  masses  of 
granite. 

Alexander    expired   at   Babylon,  from  whence  his 

body  was  conveyed  to  Alexandria  in   a  splendid  car, 

anil  deposited  in  a  coffin  of  g<ilil  in   a  temple  erected 

to  lii«  memory.     The  fate   of  his  remains   has   never 

'  rtaiued;  but  his  inaiiHoleum  was  violated  by 

("ibyoluctes,  who  carried  off  the  golden  coflin, 

t  one  in  its  place.      In    18UI,  a   sarco- 

^  sccivcred  near  Alexandria,  in  tbi;  hold 

ot  aa  hospital  ship,  by  the  celebrated  traveller,  Dr. 

•  St«  ialurdoy  Uagaiint,  Vol.  II.  p.  26i. 


Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  which  is  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  had  been  removed  from 
the  mosque,  formerly  the  church  of  St.  Athanasius, 
by  the  French  while  in  Egypt.  It  was  brongh'i  to 
England,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum ;  but 
the  fact  of  Its  having  been  the  tomb  of  Alexander  the 
Great  has  been  much  disputed. 

Alexander  the  Great  gave  considerable  encourage- 
ment to  the  Jews  to  settle  in  this  city.  He  allowed 
them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  admitted 
them  to  a  share  of  the  same  franchises  and  liberties 
which  he  granted  to  his  own  Macedonian  subjects. 
Accordingly,  the  city  of  Alexandria  was  in  a  great 
measure  peopled  by  Jews,  and  it  is  chiefly  this  circum- 
stance which  connects  its  history  with  the  elucidation 
of  the  Scriptures.  Of  this  city,  Apollos,  the  compa- 
nion of  St.  Paul,  was  a  native  (Acts  18.  24);  and  of 
the  Jews  that  disputed  with  Stephen  ond  put  him  to 
death,  many  were  Alexandrians,  who,  it  seems,  had  a 
synagogue  at  that  time  in  Jerusalem.  (Acts  6.  f.) 
It  is  said,  that  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, there  were  not  less  than  a  million  of  Jews  dis- 
persed throughout  the  whole  province  of  Egypt,  in 
which  they  had  numerous  synagogues  and  oratories, 
which  were  cither  demolished  or  consumed  by  fire, 
upon  their  congregations  refusing  to  set  up  the  statues 
of  the  Roman  emperor,  Caius  Caligula. 

Christianity  was  planted  in  Alexandria  at  a  very 
early  period;  and  it  is  possible  that  it  was  first 
carried  there  by  some  of  the  Jews  who  were  con- 
verted by  the  preaching  of  St.  Peter  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost. 

Some  illustrious  names  in  the  annals  of  the  Church 
are  found  among  the  bishops  of  Alexandria,  such  as 
Clemens,  St.  Athanasius,  and  others,  particularly 
Origen,  who  flourished  here.  The  Arian  heresy, 
which  denies  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  was  first 
embraced  by  Arius,  a  presbyter  in  this  diocese,  and. 
according  to  some  writers,  a  native  of  Alexandria. 
The  city  still  continues  a  bishopric  and  patriarchate 
in  the  Greek  church,  but  most  of  its  present  inha- 
bitants are  Mohammedans. 

The  celehrated  colleetiim  of  books,  called  the 
Alexandrian  Library,  was  first  formed  by  Ptolemy 
Soter,  for  the  use  of  the  academy,  or  society  of 
learned  men,  which  he  bad  founded  at  Alexandria. 
It  was  plured  partly  in  the  academy  in  the  suburb, 
called  Brncheon,  which  contained  the  royal  palace, 
and  partly  within  the  precincts  of  a  magnificent 
temple,  called  Serapjenm.  which  was  esteemed  only 
inferior  to  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
the  successor  ot  Ptolemy  Soter,  made  so  many  ad- 
ditions to  it,  that,  at  Ins  death,  it  hud  increased  to 
100.000  volumes.  The  method  by  which  Ihone  hooks 
or  manuscripts  were  collecteil,  was,  to  seize  all  the 
books  which  were  brought  by  the  Greeks  and  other 
foreigners  into  Egypt,  and  send  them  to  the  academy 
or  museum,  where  they  were  transcribed  by  persons 
employed  for  that  purpose;  and  those  transcripts 
were  given  to  the  proprietors,  but  the  originals  were 
retained  in  the  library. 

When  Julius  Ccesar  attacked  Alexandria,  in  his 
Egyptian  wars,  that  division  of  the  library  in  the 
suburb  Brucheon  was  accidentally  burnt,  and  the 
400  000  volumes  it  contained  were  consumed  ;  but 
the  library  in  the  temple  of  the  Serapsum  was  pre- 
served. Cleopatra  also  deposited  in  it  200.000 
volumes  of  the  Pergamean  library,  which  hud  been 
presented  to  her  by  Murk  Antony.  These,  and 
other  additions  from  time  to  time,  made  the  Serupean 
library  more  considerable  than  the  former,  and  uinplf 
repaired  the  losses  of  the  Brucheon  ;  and  though  it 
was  oftea  afterwards  plundered,  it  was    cuntinually 
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rextored.  In  thit  itate  it  continued  for  ccntur'ic*, 
I     1.     :"•  ;•  Egypt   Iwid  paxKfd  from  To  lif  the 

I' i.M  uii.  -,,  till  ubout  the  iiiitlillf  ot  ■  li  cfiitiiry 

i>r  till-  Cliriatlau  sera,  when  Alfxmulria  vm»  atoniu'd 
uiitl  laki'ii  Ijy  the  Saracen  gciicrul  Aiiirou  Khii-al-Aa». 
On  upiilicatidu  fur  the  pre§ervuti()n  of  the  hbrary 
huviiiK  been  made  to  him,  he  wrote  to  the  caliph 
Oiiiur,  whose  laconic  answer  has  been  often  qui>t<;d  :  — 
"  If  theae  writings  of  the  Greekii  agree  with  the  Koran, 
or  book  of  God,  they  arc  uneicHs,  and  need  not  be 
prcjcrvcd  j  if  they  disagree,  they  are  pernicious,  and 
oii^ht  to  be  destroyed."  The  sentence  of  dcHtruction 
was  executed  with  bhnd  obedience.  The  volumes  of 
the  Alexandrian  hbrary  were  distributed  as  fuel  to 
the  baths  in  the  city,  of  which  there  were  no  k'ss 
tli:iu  lOOU,  and  such  was  their  number,  that  six 
months  were  hardly  sulhcient  for  their  c^onstimption. 

Alexandria,  whrn  in  its  glory,  was  extremely  popu- 
lous. Diodor«is  Siculus  relates,  that  in  his  time, 
B.C.  -Jl.  it  contained  300,000  tree  inhabitants,  and 
if,  us  has  been  well  conjectured,  the  slaves  were  as 
numerous,  the  whole  population  would  then  amount 
to  600.000. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Ptolemies,  Alexandria  became  a 
provincial  city  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was,  a  n. 
615,  taken  by  the  Persians,  but  recovered  by  Hera- 
clius,  the  Emperor  of  the  East.  At  length  it  fell, 
A.D  6-10,  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  Atiirou, 
the  Saracen  general,  thus  wrote  to  the  caliph  Omar  : — 
■  I  have  taken  the  city  <if  the  west.  It  is  of  immense 
I  xtenf.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  how  many  wonders 
it  contains.  There  are  4000  palaces,  -1000  batlis, 
12,000  dealers  in  fresh  oil,  12,000  gardeners,  -10.000 
Jews  who  pay  tribute,  400  theatres,  or  places  of 
amusement." 

From  the  consequences  of  this  event  Alexandria 
has  never  recovered  ;  though  during  the  middle  ages 
it  enjoyed  some  importance  as  the  centre  of  the 
limited  trade  then  carried  on  with  the  East  by  the 
nations  of  Europe.  The  discovery  of  the  passage  to 
India  round  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  however,  des- 
troyed its  commerce,  and  the  city  sank  into  apparently 
ti>ial  ruin.  But  another  change  has  at  length  taken 
place,  and  it  now  stands  a  phenomenon  in  the  history 
of  a  Turkish  dominion  :  it  appears  once  more  to  be 
raising  its  head  from  the  dust.  The  Pacha  of  Egypt 
has  made  great  eff  irts  to  restore  its  commercial 
prosperity,  which  have  been  attended  with  markeil 
success.  It  is  also  the  station  of  his  fleet,  is  provided 
with  fortifications,  dockyards,  and  arsenal,  and  has 
a  population  three  times  as  great  as  it  was  twenty 
years  ago. 

It  would  be  difficult  (says  a  most  intelliRent  and  entei 
t.iinini;  f'emalo  traveller, — Baroness  von  Minutoli,  in  her 
ItiiolU'ctions  of  Fi/ypt,)  to  express  the  sensations  I  ex 
Iierionceil,  when,  lor  the  first  time,  I  passed  through  the 
streets  of  Alexandria.  It  would  require  the  talents  of  a 
Ho;;arth,  to  paint  all  the  various  scenes  of  this  magic 
laniern.  What  hustle,  what  confusion,  is  in  these  narrow 
streets,  ronlinunlly  blocked  up  wiUi  an  innumerable  multi- 
tudo  of  euinels.  mules,  and  asses  !  The  cries  of  the  drivers, 
inocsnantly  calling  to  tho  passengers  to  lake  caro  of  their 
naked  feet;  the  vociferations  and  grimaces  of  the  jugglers 
tlie  splendid  costumes  of  the  Turkish  funrtionaries;  the 
picturesque  hahit  of  the  Bedooins,  their  long  beards,  and 
tho  grave  and  regular  countenances  of  the  Arabs;  the 
nudity  of  soma  santoiis,  round  whom  the  crowd  throngs; 
ilie  multitude  of  negro  slaves;  the  howling*  of  tho 
fomule  mourners,  accompanying  some  funeral  procession, 
tearing  their  hair  and  beating  their  breasts  by  tho  Mde  of 
a  noisy  train  of  a  marriage;  the  cries  of  tho  niueziins 
from  the  lop  of  the  mmarBts.  summoning  the  people  to 
prayers;  lastly,  the  oifliciing  picture  of  wretches  dying 
with  misery  and  want,  and  troops  of  savage  dogs  which 
pursue  and  harass  you;  all  this  every  moment  arrests  the 
progress  and  attracts  tho  attention  of  the  astonished  traveller. 


Count  Damas  says  :— 

1) 

ini{ 

It  ^    lu  AaU-; 

on  ihe  heal,      i 

to  liie  lelljU-i,  who  ; 
arm ;  th«y  press  i : 

aci'  ^    the    miiTli.M'*    -«|iiinr|i*j  ».f 

pi  ;i    the)    pruiiiiuiioo    In    ■    : 

••11  ■    •  ■    ■'    ■    - -' 

Tl. 

th' 

sail 

OSS'    ... 

solves    with    iionour;    Chriitians   in   »<r. 

thein.Helves  by   boots,  but  the   Arabs   [• 

behind  them. 
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KING  ARTHUR. 

TiTE  ridiriilous  legends  which  have  '  -c. 

ther  in  relation   to   tbiif  ancient    Ur.  _  ..ive 

made  bis  history  little  better  than  a  romance.  We 
owe  this  to  the  bards,  who  used  to  divert  the  court 
and  gentry  of  olden  times  with  the  creations  uf  their 
own  fancy,  and  thus  alloy  the  truth  with  fictions  uf 
the  roost  extravagant  description.  Much  wrong  baa 
in  this  way  been  done  to  the  fame  of  this  prince :  for 
instance,  he  is  said  to  have  vanquished  a  king  of  the 
Franks,  whose  very  name,  Fndlo,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  their  annals ;  and  to  have  slain  the  emperor's 
governor  in  Italy,  one  Lucius,  of  whom  no  historian, 
Roman,  Frank,  or  Saxon,  makes  any  mention  what- 
ever: next,  it  is  asserted  that  he  not  only  conquered  all 
Ireland,  taking  Gillamur,  the  king,  and  all  bis  noble* 
prisoners,  but  passed  over  to  Ilulland,  Gottland,  (Swe- 
den ?)  and  the  Orkney  Isles,  and  made  them  all  tri- 
butary :  and  lastly,  we  are  told  that,  after  subduing 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  he  overrun  France,  Germany, 
Daciu,  and  other  lands,  and  thence  acquired  the  title 
of  Emperor  of  Britain,  Gaul,  Germany,  Dacia,  &c. 
It  were  strange  indeed  that  a  prince  who  had  much 
dilliculty  in  defending  his  own  inheritance  against 
domestic  enemies,  particularly  towards  the  close  of 
his  reign,  should  have  found  time  or  resources  to 
bring,  as  it  has  been  pretended,  no  fewer  than  thirty 
kingdoms  under  his  dominion. 

But  wc  will  leave  these  fictions  to  ahift  for  them- 
selves among  the  waters  of  oblivion :  it  is  enough  for 
King  .Arthur's  memory  to  know  that  he  was  a  prince 
of  a  gallant  and  magnanimous  spirit,  and  appears, 
from  the  report  of  impartial  history,  to  have  been  the 
means,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  of  rescuing  the 
remnant  of  the  British  people,  and  sheltering  them 
among  the  Welsh  mountains,  from  the  grasp  of  the 
barbarous  Saxons,  who  had  overrun  the  largest  and 
most  fertile  parts  of  Britain. 

According  to  the  most  credible  testimony,  Arthur 
was  the  son  of  Uter  Pendragon,  king  of  the  Britons, 
who  died  by  poison,  ten  years  after  the  coming  of  Cer- 
dic,  tlie  king  of  the  West  Saxons  :  bis  mother  was 
Int;crna,  (widow  of  Gorlois,  duke  of  Cornwall,)  whose 
atfectiou,  devoted  as  it  was  to  the  memory  of  her  late 
consort.  Uter  succeeded  in  gaining,  by  putting  on  the 
appearance  and  manners  of  its  first  object.  Arthur, 
who  was  born  at  Tiutogell.  a  ca-stle  of  Cornwall, 
"  began  to  rule  the  Britons  at  fifteen  years  of  age," 
and  was  crowned  by  St.  Dubrisius,  either  at  Winchea- 
ter,  according  to  Leland.  or,  as  Cressy  maintaius,  at 
Caerleon,  in  Monmouthshire,  where  the  ceremony 
was  performed  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  prelates 
and  nobility,  in  the  year  5 1 6. 

Arthur's  accession  was  much  disrelished  by  the 
kings  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  who  were  married  to 
two  of  his  aunts,  and  one  of  whom,  Lotbu.  charging 
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Arthur  with  illrgitimacy,  laid  claim  to  the  crown,  in 
right  of  bis  qureu.  The  Saxon*  were  prompt  to  take 
advantage  of  this  hostile  feeling,  and  entered  into  an 
ill-assorted  alliance  with  the  two  princes;  they  being 
Christians,  and  akin  with  Prince  Arthur,  and  the 
Saxunii  I  'itiis  and  aliens. 

In  til  il   cirnimstances  Arthur  struck  the 

first  blow,  by  niui  '  <  the  north  in  quest  of  his 

for,  where  he  mni.  upon  the  Saxons  in  North- 

umbt-rland,  and  dnviiig  them  before  him  into  York, 
besieged  them  in  that  town.  Colgerne,  their  leader, 
conveyed  himself,  however,  secretly  into  Germany, 
where  he  interested  Cherdic,  a  prince  of  that  country, 
in  his  favour,  and  brought  him  over  to  Scotland,  with 
seven  hundred  sad  of  vessels.  When  Ihe  news  of 
this  reinforcement  reached  the  ears  of  Arthur,  he  im- 
mediately retired  south  to  London,  and  sent  messen- 
gers to  Hoel,  king  of  Armorira,  or  Lesser  Britanny, 
his  sister's  son,  who  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  bU 
assistance,  with  a  powerful  force. 

Cherdic  had  in  the  meanwhile  advanced  to  Lincoln, 
and  laid  siege  to  it.  Thither,  therefore,  Arthur  and 
his  nephew  directed  their  march  ;  and  they  not  only 
deiivered  the  place  from  its  beleagoercrs,  but  drove 
them  into  a  w(K)d,  where  they  were  surrounded,  and 
forced  to  purchase  their  safety  by  a  promise  to  depart 
from  the  soil  of  Britain,  and  abandon  their  horse- 
armour  and  other  muniments  to  the  victors.  Twelve 
battle*  in  succession  were  afterwards  fought  between 
Arthur  and  the  Saxons,  each  of  which  terminated  in 
bis  favour.  Ihese  victories  the  popish  historians 
ascribe  to  the  miraculous  interposition  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  hour  of  battle,  whose  image  Arthur  wore 
over  his  armour,  and  bore  painted  on  his  standard. 

Arthur,  conceiving  that  he  had  nothing  further  to 
dread  from  the  Saxons,  went  into  France,  and  forgiving 
the  nnkiudness  and  persecution  he  had  sufTt-red  from 
Lotho,  his  uncle,  king  of  the  Picts,  intrusted  his  son 
Mordred  with  the  care,  not  only  of  his  kingdom,  but 
of  his  queen,  Ginever,  during  his  absence.  Tiie  base 
Mordred,  however,  usurped  the  government  for  him- 
self, and  delivered  up  several  provinces  to  the  king 
of  the  West  Saxons,  in  order  to  purchase  his  alliance, 
and  added  to  his  treachery  the  crime  of  violently 
taking  to  himself  his  royal  cousin's  wife.  King 
Arthur,  burning  with  wrath  and  vengeance,  instantly 
returned  to  Britain,  where  Mordred  stoutly  opposed 
his  landing  ut  Richborough,  near  Sandwich,  (as  .Stowe 
sifiirms  in  his  Chronicle,)  and  fought  a  furious  battle 
with  him,  in  which  Auguscllus  and  Walwan,  two  of 
Arthur's  relatives,  "noted  thunderbolts  of  war,"  as  Le- 
land  calls  them,  fell  fighting  for  the  king.  Arthur, 
however,  having  the  advantage,  renewed  the  contest, 
and  at  length  put  Mordred  to  flight.  The  traitor  fled 
first  to  Winchester,  but  being  hotly  pursued  by  the 
injured  monarch,  afterwards  directed  his  coarse  into 
Cornwall,  where  Arthur  at  last  overtook  him  near  the 
Alaune.  or  Cambian,  where  the  town  of  Camclford 
now  stands.  Mordred,  having  drawn  up  his  army  in 
battle  array,  resolved  to  die  rather  than  again  show 
his  back  to  his  pursuer,  and  at  once  precipitated  hiin- 
•elf  into  the  midst  of  the  hostile  ranks.  Tlie  combat 
raged  almost  the  whole  day,  and  after  horrible  blood- 
shed on  both  sides,  was  put  an  end  to  by  Arthur  him- 
self, who  rushed  among  the  troops  surrounding  Mor- 
dred* person,  and.  cutting  a  passage  through  thein, 
slew  him  on  the  spot,  and  dispersed  his  enemies, 
but  not  without  falling  hiiiiheif.  pierced  with  "  death's 
wounds."'  He  was  conveyed  from  the  field  of  triumph 
to  the  abbey  of  Avalon,now  Glastonbury,  through  the 
charitable  oflices  of  Morgaiu«,  a  noble  kinswoman  of 
his,  and  there  died  of  his  wounds,  on  the  ;Jlstof  May, 
in   the  year  of  our   Lord  642.     The   noble  matron, 


having  superintended  the  dressing  of  his  wounds  while 
alive,  took  upon  herself  the  chief  care. of  his  funeral 
wlien  dead.  This  was  conducted  with  great  privacy, 
though  several  British  nobles  assisted  at  it,  in  order 
that  the  Saxoits  should  not  be  flushed,  and  the  Britons 
dispirited,  with  the  knowledge  of  his  death.  He  was 
buried  sixteen  feet  under  ground,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Saxons  from  olTering  any  indignity  to  his  corpse,  in 
case  they  prevailed,  "  which,  for  the  sins  of  the  Britous, 
Almighty  God  shortly  after  permitted." 

This  sepulture  has  been  beantitully  depicted  by 
Warton,  in  his  Crave  of  King  Arthur  : 

■When  Arthur  bowed  his  haughty  crest. 

No  princca,  vciU-U  in  azure  vest, 

Snatched  him,  hy  Merlin's  polent  s)H!ll, 

111  proves  of  pihien  bliss  to  dwell ; 

'Where,  crownol  with  wre.itlis  of  inisletoo, 

81au|;hterc<l  kiii^'i  in  glory  go  : 

But  when  he  fell,  with  winged  speed, 

His  rhampions,  on  a  milk-white  steed, 

From  the  battle's  hurricane, 

Bore  him  to  .loseph's  towered  faiio,* 

In  the  fair  vnio  of  Avalon. 

There,  with  chanted  orison, 

And  the  long  blaze  of  lupers  clear. 

The  stolcd  fathers  met  the  bier ; 

Through  the  dim  aisles,  in  order  dread 

Of  iniirtial  woe,  the  eliief  they  led. 

And  deep  intoinbed  in  holy  ground, 

Before  the  altar's  solemn  bound. 

Around  no  dusky  banners  wave. 

No  mouldering  trophies  mark  the  grave. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  the  then  abbot 
of  Glastonbury,  Henry  de  Soilly,  ordered  men  to  dig 
between  two  pyramids  in  "  the  holy  church-yard," 
which,  according  to  an  ancient  Welsh  ballad,  was  the 
spot  where  King  Arthur  was  buried  ;  and  at  seven 
feet  deep  they  found  a  huge  broad  stone,  where  "  on 
that  syde  that  laid  downwards  was  found  a  thiu 
plate  of  lead,  about  a  foot  long,  in  the  form  of  across, 
and  on  that  syde  of  the  plate  towards  the  stone  was 
engraven,  in  rude  and  barbarous  characters,  this  in- 
scription : — Hie  jacet  stpuUus  iaclytus  Rex  Arlurius  I'a 
Insula  Avalonia." 


^■.v 


Digging  nine  feet  deeper,  hi*  body  was  found   in  n 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  near  the  bones  of  Arthur  wei' 

•  The  onceaplendid  cbspel  creeled  in  GU^Ion  Abbey,  in  nicmnry 
of  the  prctpiiilo.!  Unilini;  >nil  •»lil»ment  of  .lo>«ph  of  Arim^'h<r».  on 
lhel»leo(A\    '  '  '    '       rit  by  >oiiir.  "f 

Chniitan  W.I  i\i-*MiloHi  ■!' 

Avaion  «p|>.  J    I  ilillanda:,  „     „  I 

next  Cilastonbuiy, 
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discovered  those  of  Queen  Ginever,  hit  wife.  who»c 
corpm:  wan  CdnveyeH  privately  to  the  place,  and  there 
quietly  buried,  in  or  near  her  connort*  grave.  The 
kind's  bone*  were  of  large  «i/e,  «o  that  when  his  »hin- 
bone  was  luul  to  the  foot  of  a  very  tail  man,  it  reached 
three  flnpT*  above  his  knee  ;  and  in  hi»  «kull  were 
perceived  ten  wounds,  one  of  whicli  was  very  large, 
and  looked  upon  as  the  cauHe  of  his  death.  The 
queen's  body  seemed  to  be  perfect  and  whole,  and  her 
hair  was  found  to  be  neatly  plaited,  and  of  the  c<dour 
of  burniMhe<l  gold  ;  but  her  corpse  being  touched  by 
the  finger  of  one  of  the  spectators,  it  fell  to  dust. 

The  abbiit  caused  both  to  be  deposited  in  a  stately 
mausoleum,  "  nobly  graven  on  the  outside,'"  in  which 
they  placed  the  king's  body  by  itself  at  the  head  of 
the  tomb,  and  the  queen's  at  his  feet,  being  the  east 
tide  of  it.  Inscripticms  commemorative  <if  both  were 
put  on  the  corresponding  side*  of  the  mausoleum. 
And  here  they  reniaiue<l  until  the  year  r2"8,  when 
Pidward  the  First  and  Queen  Kleanor  visited  Glaston- 
bury, "  attended  by  many  of  the  topping  men  of  the 
nation,  clergy  as  well  as  nobility.  Whereupon  the 
19th  of  April,  they  caused  King  Arthur's  tomb  to  be 
opened,  and  both  the  shrines  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
monument,  which  when  the  court  and  its  attendants 
had  thoroughly  viewed,  King  Kdward  opened  the 
shrine  wherein  King  Arthur's  bones  were  laid,  and 
Queen  Eleanor  the  chest  wherein  were  those  of  Queen 
Ginever,  and  then  each  of  them  taking  the  respective 
bones  out  of  their  respective  chests,  they  exposed 
them  on  two  credences,  or  side  tables,  near  the  high 
altJir,  till  the  next  morning,  for  every  one  that  had  a 
mind  to  gratify  their  curiosity  ;  and  early  the  next 
morning,  being  the  Wednesday  before  Easter,  the  king 
and  queen,  with  great  hcmour  and  respect,  wrapped 
up  all  the  bones,  excepting  the  two  skulls,  (which 
were  set  up  and  to  remain  in  the  Treasury,)  in  rich 
shrouds  or  mantles,  "  and  placed  them  again  in  their 
separate  shrines,  with  an  inscription  in  that  of  Ar- 
thur's. "And  then  the  king  and  queen,  fixing  their 
royal  signets  to  each  chest,  they  caused  the  thesis  to 
be  placed  in  the  old  mausoleum,  where  they  remained 
undisturbed  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  that  is 
to  say,  till  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey  in  King  Henry 
the  Eighth's  days  ;"  "and  then  this  noble  monument," 
saith  Speed,  "  among  the  fatal  overthrows  of  infinite 
more,  was  altogether  razed  at  the  dispose  of  some 
then  in  comiui.>ision,  whose  over-hasty  actions,  and  too 
forward  zeal  in  these  bekalfs,  hath  left  unto  us  the 
want  of  many  truths,  and  cause  to  w  ish  that  some  of 
their  employments  had  been  better  spent." 

An  account  of  the  Kound  Table,  still  preserved  at 
Winchester,  and  falsely  ascribed  to  King  Arthur,  will 
be  found  in  another  volume  of  this  work*. 
*   See  5ariirday  Magaiint,  Vol.  II.,  p.  188. 
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THE  RAVEN,  (CorvuM  cons.) 
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\&l 


It  may  be  painful  to  be  ignorant,  though  the  more  usual 
pain  arises  rrum  the  consciousness  of  appearing  so :  yet 
Ignorance  is  still  preferable  to  that  which  is  not  knowledge; 
:i>  to  he  sensililo  of  it  is  the  first  step  in  the  road  to  truth. 
-Macculloch. 


The  great  secret  of  doing  much  is  doing  one  thing  at  a 
time. Locks. 


TuoroH  nothing  is  so  vain  as  the  eager  pursuit  of  empty 
applause,  yet  to  be  well  thought  of,  and  to  be  kindly  re- 
Kurdud  by  the  world,  is  like  a  glory  about  a  woman's  head. 
'Tis  a  perfume  she  carrieth  about  with  her;  'tis  a  charm 
against  ill-will.  Malice  may  empty  her  quiver,  but  cannot 
wound :  the  dirt  will  not  stick— the  jests  will  not  take.  With- 
out the  consent  of  the  world,  a  scandal  doth  not  go  deep : 
it  is  only  a  slight  stroke  upon  the  injuretl  party,  and  re- 

turnelh  \vith  greater  force  upon  those  that  gave  it. The 

Lady's  Sew  Year's  Gift. 


Tims  is  the  !argo»t  and  most  f.nwerful  of  all  the 
Corvus  family,  nuasiirii!  i      "h,  and  four 

feet  in  the  stretch  of  th  ng   the    tail 

firmly  fcathtn'd,  and  equal  in  It-ogtli  to  liaif  the  body. 
The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  blaik,  glossed  over  with 
blue  on  the  upper  part,  which,  in  particular  lights, 
gives  a  colour  known  by  the  name  of  raven-grey. 
niis  species  is  distinguished  by  having  the  tail  very 
much  rounded,  the  feathers  on  the  throat  narrow, 
sharp,  pointed,  and  raised,  those  on  the  back  part  of 
the  neck  soft  and  silky,  the  bill  and  feet  black,  and 
the  irides  of  the  eyes  in  two  circles  of  colour,  the 
outer  brownish,  the  inner  pale  smoke  gray. 

Ravens  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  world, 
and  are  able  to  endure  the  extreme  rigours  of  p<dar 
regions,  or  the  burning  influence  of  a  tropical  sun. 
Wherever  the  enterprising  traveller  has  yet  penetrated, 
there  has  bo  found  the  dark,  forbidding  raven,  ready 
to  greet  him  with  the  same  hoarse  note  as  ia  his 
native  land. 

The  appearance,  habits,  and  disposition  of  the  raven 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  carrion-crow;  but, 
being  a  much  stronger  bird,  the  former  is  more  rapa- 
cious as  a  bird  of  prey.  Like  the  rest  of  this  remark- 
able family,  it  possesses  great  acuteness  of  senses, 
and  what  appears  like  curiosity  of  observation ;  so 
that,  in  its  wild  or  tame  state,  it  is  always  prying 
about,  and  taking  especial  observation  of  all  that  is 
going  on  around  it.  This  faculty  renders  it  a  bird  of 
great  vigilance  and  self-possession,  and  enables  it,  not 
only  to  act  with  caution  and  address  in  circumstances 
of  danger,  but  also  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
situations  in  which  it  may  be  placed.  This  seems  to 
be  the  principal  reason  why  this  wary  bird,  and  the 
crow  tribe  in  general,  can  be  so  easily  tamed. 

The  raven  inhabits  wild  and  hilly  countries,  though 
it  nestles  in  woods,  or  in  sheltered  situations  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks,  at  no  great  distance  from  cultivated 
lands.  The  nest  is  formed  on  the  outside  with  sticks, 
and  is  lined  with  wocd,  hair,  or  any  other  convenient 
material  that  can  be  readily  procured.  The  eggs  vary 
in  number  from  two  to  five,  and  are  of  a  greenish 
colour,  with  markings  of  brownish-ash.  The  young 
birds  are  very  clamorous  for  food,  and  greedy  in 
devouring  it ;  and  the  old  ones  are  not  less  eager  and 
diligent  in  supplying  them.  When  the  nest  is  in  a 
tree,  it  is  always  placed  among  the  topmost  branches, 
beyond  the  reach  of  bird-nesting  hands,  and  where 
the   enemies   most   to   be   dreaded  are  other  birds  of 


prey.  These,  however,  are  so  valiantly  opposed  by 
the  parent  birds  that  it  is  not  supposed  they  have 
much  chance  of  doing  mischief  to  the  brood.  Careful 
and  attentive  as  these  birds  show  themselves  towards 
their  young,  the  affection  does  not  last  long;  and  when 
the  young  birds  arc  able  to  provide  for  themselves, 
and  even,  occasionally,  before  they  are  well  able  to  do 
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•o,  the  parfnt  birdi  drsert  or  persecute  them,  and 
efft'i'tuDlly  cast  them  off.  The  clamour  uf  the  yuuuj^ 
broiMl,  when  thui  lett  to  tbeniaelvrs,  often  attracts 
■ttration  to  the  iicstiiig-tree,  and  some  that  are  weakly, 
and  have  fallen  from  the  ocst  in  their  first  attempt  at 
fliftht,  are  unually  tamed,  and,  owing  to  their  f agacious 
habits,  turned  to  some  account. 

In  former  times  ravens  were  much  more  numerous 
in  this  country  than  they  are  at  present.  There  is  an 
oUi  saying,  ••  Every  ro<-k  has  its  raven;"  but  these 
birds  are  now  cc  .re  amongitt   us   in   the 

■outhern  paru  i.:  This  is  accounted  for 

by  the  cunaideraliun  that  tiie  improved  state  of  cul- 
tivation in  this  land,  with  the  great  attention  paid  to 
the  flocks  during  winter,  mtist  have  diminished  the 
food,  and  consequently  thinned  the  numbers  of  these 
birds.  The  weak  and  sickly  of  the  flock  arc  now  so 
carefully  looked  after,  that  there  is  no  longer  oppor- 
tunity for  these  birds  to  seize  on  their  victim,  and 
complete  the  work  which  disease  had  begun.  Nor 
does  the  raven  attempt  to  intrude  himself  where  his 
services  are  not  required,  in  poor  and  badly-culti- 
Vated  countries,  subject  to  great  variations  of  climate, 
he  performs  an  essential  service  in  clearing  the  land 
of  animal  substances  in  a  decaying  state,  or  in  destroy- 
ing such  victims  of  disease  as  would  soon  become 
noisome  and  injurious  to  the  living  around  them; — 
these  are  the  situations  in  which  ravens  are  numerous 
and  busily  employed ;  but  where  wholesome  and 
suHicient  food  is  provided  for  the  flocks,  and  they  are 
in  a  thriving  condition,  the  number  of  these  birds  is 
generally  small,  and  they  arc  only  seen  at  intervals, 
and  rather  employed  in  watching  for  wild  animals 
that  may  fall  in  their  way,  than  for  those  who  parti- 
cipate in  the  benefits  of  man's  cultivation. 

In  lowering  and  stormy  weather,  sometimes  called 
"  ravens'  weather,"  this  bird  is  particularly  active. 
While  the  rest  of  the  feathered  tribe  gladly  seek  shel- 
ter from  the  rain  beneath  the  covert  of  tlie  forest,  or 
in  holes  and  caverns  of  the  rocks,  the  raven  braves 
the  inclement  season  for  the  sake  of  the  prey  which  he 
expects  to  find  plentiful  at  that  time.  And  seldom  is 
he  disappointed  of  his  expected. feast;  for  there  are 
many  poor  birds  tired  of  being  long  on  the  wing,  or 
young  nestlings  that  have  scarcely  learned  to  fly,  that 
are  easily  secured  as  they  arc  battling  with  the  tem- 
pest. Young  rooks  form  a  favourite  food  of  these 
birds:  between  rooks  and  raven.«,  \herefore,  there  is 
eternal  enmity  ;  and  though  the  latter  have  sullicient 
boldness  to  attack  the  nests,  and  often  succeed  in 
carrying  off  the  unfle(ii;ed  rooks,  the  warfare  is  so 
deieriiiined  and  univer.'iul  on  the  part  of  the  iuhabit- 
anf-x  of  the  rookery,  that  they  do  not  always  succeed. 
Tl  ■*   given   by   the   raven   in   the  conflict  are 

ex  powerful;   for  this  bird,  keeping  his  neck 

in  II  .-iill'  position,  appears  to  throw  the  whole  weight 
of  his  body  against  his  antagonist. 

Though  ravens  are  less  frequently  seen  in  the  sotith- 
ern  parts  of  England  than  in  the  northern,  and  though, 
when  compared  with  the  numerous  tribes  of  took* 
and  crows,  they  may  be  called  rare  birds,  yet  it  is 
•aid.  that  in  traversing  the  open  country,  in  hilly  dis- 
tricts, there  arc  generally  some  of  these  birds  upon 
the  watch  for  us.  though  we  may  be  unable  to  see 
them.  If  a  traveller  should  be  pursuing  his  way  in 
such  a  district  after  sunset,  when  the  whoje  scene  has  ' 
become  of  a  dusky  raven  hue,  he  will  probably  catch 
light  of  oue  of  these  birds  cautiously  following  his 
sU-ps  for  a  great  disUnce,  and  yet  managing  his 
approach  so  well  that,  on  turning  to  look  at  him,  he 
always  appears  to  be  hopping  away  in  another  dircc- 
tion.  But  though  be  appears  to  be  on  the  retreat,  it 
U  nothing  less  than  an  obhque  method  of  advancing. 


and  if  the  traveller  sits  down  to  rest,  he  will  soon  find 
t^  bird  pcrclied  on  some  stone  at  no  great  distauce 
from  him.  Here  again  the  cautious  cunning  of  the 
raven  is  manifested  :  be  perches  with  his  tail  towards 
the  observer  as  if  he  were  going  t<i  make  off  in  another 
direction;  but  he  is  at  the  same  time  secretly  looking 
over  his  shoulder,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  things.  If 
the  traveller  now  stretches  himself  on  the  ground,  as 
if  dead,  the  bird  becomes  more  bold  and  decided  in 
his  approach,  but  still  observes  all  necessary  caution, 
lie  is  said  to  make  bis  advances  "  in  perfect  conformity 
with  the  tactics  of  a  siege,  never  upott  the  direct  line, 
but  at  an  angle,  working  by  traverses  more  and  more 
oblique  as  he  comes  nearer,  so  that  when  you  observe 
hiia  in  motion,  he  is  always  as  if  he  were  passing  by, 
and  regarding  you  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  won- 
der." If  he  observes  any  movement  of  the  body,  be 
will  take  wing,  but  his  flight  is  with  an  appearance  of 
pain  and  difficulty,  and,  taking  a  lateral  direction,  be 
will  generally  alight  rather  nearer  to  his  object  than 
when  he  set  out.  Thus  gradually  and  stealthily  gain- 
ing upon  his  intended  victim,  his  last  step  is  to  dart 
suddenly  at  the  eyes,  and  so  unexpected  and  rapid  is 
this  movement,  after  a  lengthened  and  timid  approach, 
that  the  traveller  hud  need  beware  how  he  amuses 
himself  with  watching  the  manoeuvres  of  the  bird,  at 
the  dreadful  risk  of  being  deprived  of  sight. 

The  voracity  of  the  raven  is  expressed  by  its  name, 
which,  when  used  as  a  verb,  signifies  to  reave,  or  tear 
away,  to  seize  by  violence;  yet  this  bird,  though 
greedy  of  food,  and  not  particular  as  to  the  means  of 
obtaining  it,  is  capable  of  enduring. hunger  for  a  very 
long  time.  The  number  of  years  to  which  these  birds 
attain  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  they  arc  under- 
stood to  be  extremely  long-lived;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  in  places  where  they  most  abound,  a  dead 
raven,  unless  killed  by  man,  is  a  roost  unusual  sight. 

The  raven,  when  taken  young,  may  be  easily  tamed, 
and  made  use  of  almost  as  a  dog  to  watch  and  protect 
premises,  as  weH  as  to  devour  olTal.  In  the  course  of 
their  taming,  however,  they  exhibit  many  mischievous 
propensities,  and  require  to  be  closely  watched.  They 
show  likings  and  dislikiiigs  to  particular  perso;i8,  and 
will  strike  very  severe  blows  with  their  sharp  bills. 
Their  peculiar  sagacity  and  acuteness  have  often  been 
the  subject  of  anecdote. 


Thers  is  no  vice  which  does  so  ovenvhelm  a  man  with 
slianie,  ns  to  be  found  false  or  pcrflilious ;  and  therefore 
Montai(;nc  sailh  very  aruiely,  when  ho  inquired  the 
reason  why  the  RiviP);  the  lie  should  be  such  a  (li>).'raccrul 
and  odious  chnr);o,  "  if  it  tie  well  weighed,"  suid  he,  "  to 
say  that  n  man  lies,  is  as  inurh  as  to  suy,  be  is  a  bravado 
towards  Gcxl,  and  a  coward  towards  man,  for  the  liar 
insults  God  and  crouches  to  man." Loan  Bacon. 


Is  there  not  practical  vt  isdom  in  comrocncinK  every  day  with 
the  steady  effort  to  make  as  much  of  it  as  if  it  were  to  bo 
our  whole  exislonre?  If  wo  have  duties  to  perform,  in 
themselves  severe  and  laboriiius,  we  miiy  inquire  if  thero 
bo  not  some  way  by  which  to  invest  them  with  pleasant 
associations?  A  man  may  Qnd  amuseinenl  in  free  (lionKhls, 
while  fullowinK  bis  plough  upon  the  hill-sido;  in  diii^ing 
up  the  words  for  a  dictionary,  or  in  eopyini;  out  a  brier:  or 
he  may  tram  hiinscir,  by  an  iiiellirient  and  shrinkiii);  spirit, 
to  recoil  from  these  tasks  as  insup|X)rlabl»  burdens.  How 
many  men  And  their  pleasure  in  what  would  be  theposilive 
horror  and  torment  of  the  indolent !  How  weak  tlie  spirit, 
and  how  silly  iIh-  v.huiv  «  lnrl\  wc-  ,li^i.l:iv  in  ever  rencwind 
narration  of  o  and  mist'orlunes  I 

If  we  would  hir  nrc  tlio  s)inpalhy 

which  wo  may  expect  from  others  liy  that  which  we  are 
conscious  of  feeling  for  theirs  of  the  same  character,  it 
would  RO  far  to  tench  us  the  folly  of  that  querulous  spirit, 
which  doles  forth  the  story  of  sufferings  and  sorrows,  as 
though  the  narrator  were  the  only  sufferer,  and  were  culi- 
tied  to  a  monopoly  of  all  the  passing  pity. — Flint. 
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LOVE   OF   BOM  I. 

HATHAtmniANB  TtmirU  that  the.  nne»t  of  raomt  ;n"i'"-l» 
*..l  m  man  i.  tho  love  of  l.i.  country  .n.l  I  mt  K 
,,.  not  a  luw  KU.tuino.l  by  u  coiuinuiil  luirado-to 

,:, ,„v  otl.orK.wr  f^.y  n..  altrn.,n„-ni..n    wouW 

■ ,  ,.»uU  from  this  a«.cn.Mu^.o  uf  llio  i.uu.u.  ruro  on  one 

,1,0  Bttrlli.  Provi.lHnro  h...  flxM  o«  .t  wi-i-  ll.e  feel  ..f 

1  ^  '  '  >.     nn    iiivinciblo    itni'l- 

ar.i  no'    «H.i..„.   ,i,vo  inliiiliitaiiUi.     J"" 

01-  to  us  aro  tho  licit  llml  ivtiuch  u»  to  lli.^ 

,,   „ur  nirti.,  oquallv   implantcl  in  u»  by   I'rov.ilci.co 

...urco  of  mimy  virluos.     Those  wo  ran  s.ar.-e  ron.lor 

„  .xaol  u.-couni  of:  oarh  siKht  »n,l  »ound.  however  trivial, 

ly  daily  familiarity  carrien  its  charm  with  it— 

\ij^-.  .!..■  i.mI.  iI.  .1  l.iM.I  il I"  iliv  hornet 

My  '"*'• 

M> 

■111. 

Til- 

Til.  '•     .. 

Th.  ■""• 

Tl.. 

Til. 

Vv'h  UalhprMl: 

;;  .inc. J.    *• 


,t 


SKIULAW  CHAPEL,  YORKSHIRE. 
Skirlaw  Chapel,  in  Yorkshire,  is  a  building  which 
hu8  suffored  us  little,  perhaps,  from  the  effects  of  time, 
as  any  ecclesiastical  structure  of  equal  antiquity  in 
England :  although  erected  more  than  four  hundred 
years  ago,  its  appearance  preBcnts  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  freshness.  r  ci  ■  i 

There  are  two  villages  to  which  the  name  of  Skirlaw, 
or  Skirlangh,  is  attached,  both  situated  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the   town  of   KingsKui-upon-Hull.  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Yorkshire  :   that  to  which  the  ancient 
chapel  belongs  is  called  North   Skirlaw,  and  is  about 
nine   miles  from    Hull.     During   the   reign   of  King 
Stephen   a  priory  for  Cistertian  nuns  was  founded  at 
North  Skirlaw  j  but  of  this  priory  no  remains  are  now 
to  be  seen:    in   the  church,  however,  which  once  be- 
longed to   it,   are   several   monumental   effigies,  in  a 
high  state  of  preservation,  with   inscriptions.     There 
appears  to  have  been  a  chapel  erected  either  in  North 
or  in  South  Skirlaw,  previous  to  the  erection  of  the 
one  to  which  our  attention  is  at  present  directed ;  for 
we  are  told  by  Burton,  in  his  Monasticon  Eboracense, 
that  a  controversy  arose,  in   the  year   1337,  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Skirlaw,  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
prioress  and  convent  of  Swina  (the  name  of  the  parish 
in    which    Skirlaw    is    situated),  on  the    other  part. 
This  controversy  related  to  the  right  of  possession  in 
a  certain  chantry  in  the  chapel  of  Skirlaw  ;   and  the 
decision  being  loft   to  William   Miltuu,  archbishop  of 
York,  he  decided: — that  the  inhabitants  should  main- 
tain, at  their  own  cost,  a  priest  to  perform  the  duties 
in  Skirlaw  Chapel: — that  he   should   be  selected  and 
presented  by  the  prioress  and  convent : — that  the  inha- 
bitants   should    provide    books,    chalice,    vestments, 
candles,  bread  and  wine,  and   other  necessaries  for 
the  chapel ;   and  should  also  keep  the  chapel  in  fitting 
repair: — that  the  prioress  and  convent  should  pay 
W.  10*.  4d.  per  annum  towards  the  expenses  incurred: 
— that  the  sum  of  five  shillings  per  annum,  which  the 
inhabitants  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  con- 
vent, should  be  thenceforth   discontinued: — that  the 
odiciating  priest  should  have  two  oxgangs*  of  land  in 


•  An  KT^ang  was  one  of  llm  early  measures  of  laml  cniploycil  in 
Englaiut ;  it  amounted  to  6ft«en  acres,  being  the  quantity  which  it 
was  suppu.«d— accordini;  to  the  rude  eiitimale  of  the  Umcs— ihat  aa 
ox  could  plough  ia  the  course  of  the  jear. 


the  demesne  of  Skirlaw: — that  the  j  . 
vrut  ■hoiild   give   him  one  penny  p<- 

every  uxk^i'S  "'  '•'"'  *l"''l'  ''"Y  ''*''*^  '"    '  '~ 

and,  la»tly,  that  in  order  to  maintain    the    »ii,. •<  y 

of  the  pariiih  church  of  Swine  over  the  ctiB|M  I  at 
Skirlaw,  the  Inliabilanls  should  '  .  .  ■  .  ■■  ni 
Divinr  ■'.•rvlce  al   the  former,  in  r, 

oil    I  "-iinduy.      These   detuili   arc    i  nt 

th,   :  '    to  the  modern  reader,  as   ►!.  lie 

curious  iiiBiiiier  in  which  parochial  ami  m  u.i»tic 
uffuira  were  mixed  up,  at  the  time  when  m.mu^t.riea 
and  nunn<rie!<,  as  well  as  other  inrtituiloDs  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  covered  the  |;ind. 

The  cbaiK-l,  however,  which    is   r.  ur 

cut,  is  that  which  was  built  by  Walt- I  op 

of  Durham,  somewhere  about  the  year  MOO.  Scarcely 
anything  is  known  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  built,  except  that  the  bishop  died  before  it  wa» 
<|iiite  completed,  and  left  two  hundred  marks  to  de- 
fray the  expciisoM  of  the  completion  afu-r  his  death. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  a. D.  1402,  the  king 
granted  a  license  to  Walter  Skirlaw.  to  give  a  mes- 
suage worth  one  shilling  per  annum,  two  tofts  of  land 
worth  fourpence  each,  twenty-four  acres  of  land  worth 
threepence  per  annum  per  acre,  and  eleven  acres  of 
meadow-land  worth  fivepcncc  per  acre,  to  the  prior- 
ess and  convent  of  Swine.  This  gift  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  provision,  in  some  way  or  other,  for  a 
priest  to  officiate  in  Skirlaw  Chapel,  thea  about  being 
founded. 

The  chapel  is  represented  as  seen  from   the   south- 
west.     It  is  situated  near  to,  but  still  detached  from, 
the  village  of  Skirlaw-,  and  its  pinnacles,  first  catching 
the  eye  from  above  the  surrounding  trees,  are  said  by 
Mr.  Britton  to  have  a  very  pleasing  effect,  contrasted 
with  the  wide   extent  of  low  land  to  the   west  of  the 
chapel.     There  is   a  tower  at  the   west   end,  a  large 
window  at  the   east,  and   an  entrance-porch   at  the 
south  side.     The  body  of  the  chapel,  exclusive  of  the 
tower,  is  about  seventy-six  feet  long,  and  twenty-two 
feet  wide,  with  six  windows  on  each  side.     The  base 
of  the  tower  is  surrounded  with  a  series  of  quatrefoil 
panels;  and  the  lable  mouldings  of  all  the   windows 
(except  the  upper  ones  of    the    tower,    which    have 
heads,)  are  finished  with  a  shield  bearing   Skirlaw's 
arms.     A  screen  across  the  interior  divides  the  chapel 
into  two  parts — a  body,  to  which  four  bay  windows  on 
each   side  are  attached,  and  a  chancel,  with  two  bays 
on  each  side :  this  screen  is  of  carved  wood,  and  is, 
as  well  as  the  pulpit  and  seats,  coeval  with  the  rest  of 
the  building.     On  each  side  of  the  east  window  is  a 
bracket  or   support,  supposed   to  have  been  used  to 
hold  cither  tapers  or  images.     In  the  south  wall  is  a 
piscina — the  name  given  to  a  perforated  stone,  usually 
found  in   a   niche  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  altar 
in   our  ancient  churches,   and   used   to  contain    the 
water   in  which  the   officiating   priests    dipped  their 
hands,  during  the  iK-rformaitee  of  the   religious  cere- 
monies.    On  the  north  side  of  the   chapel  is  a  small 
vestry,  perfectly  plain,  and  lighted  by  a  small  aperture 
in  the  wall.     The  initials  W.  S.  (probably  for  Walter 
Skirlaw)  still  remain  in  a  window  on  the  north  side ; 
but  the  heraldic  bearings  of  the   bishop,  which   were 
once  placed  in  every  window,  are   now  nowhere  to  be 
seen ;   for  the  winds,  on  account  of  the  chapel  Ixinj 
in  a  very  exposed  situation,  have  gradually  ilestr..y.  d 
nearly  all  the   glass  originally  set  in    the   wiih1.i«>. 
During  the  last  centurv  trees  were  planted  round  the 
chapel,  in  order  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind.     The 
only  regular  endowment  of  this  chapel  is   « 
the  sum  of  three  pounds  six  shillings  and   r 
per  annum,  payable  out  of  the  township  of   .M...:   :i- 
le-Clay,  ftjr  the  performance  of  service  once  a  moutft. 
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Within  two  or  three  mile*  of  Skirlnw  are  the  re- 
mains, or  rather  the  site,  of  the  Abbey  of  Meuux, 
which  was  at  one  time  possessed  nf  consiijlcrablc  in- 
fluence. Mraux  was  so  called  by  its  inhabitants,  who 
came  into  Kiigland  with  William  the  Ccin(|ui.Tur,  and 
named  their  new  seat  according  to  the  name  of  the 
city  (if  Meatix  in  Normandy.  The  fnunder  of  this 
abbey  was  WiUiam  le  Groa,  earl  of  Albemarle  and 
lord  of  Holderness  :  having  vowed  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  and  beiuf;,  on  account  of  his 
age  and  infirmities,  unable  tu  fulfil  it,  he  built  this 
monastery  by  way  of  commutation  for  the  vow.  He 
dedicated  his  new  estahliiihment  to  God  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  introduced  into  it  a  convent  of 
monks  from  Fountain  Abbey,  near  Uipon.  The 
monks  of  the  new  abbey  at  first  earned  their  living 
by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands,  but  were  soon 
afterwards  richly  endowed  with  lands  and  revenues 
by  the  earl:  they  entered  on  the  posstession  of  the 
abbey  on  the  1st  of  January,  I  l.'iO.  The  abbey  soon 
became  very  rich,  through  the  bounty  of  several 
people  of  fortune,  and  the  monks  were  enabled  to 
purchase  several  valuable  estates  ;  among  others  that 
of  Maud  Camin,  a  gentlewoman  of  property,  who  sold 
to  the  abbot  and  monks  two  parcels  of  land  in  the 
village  of  Myton,  pa.^ture  for  eight  sheep,  a  toft,  or 
fishery,  in  the  river  Humber,  two  suit-pits,  and  other 
possessions  :  the  purchase-money  for  the  whole  being 
only  ninety-one  marks  of  silver,  which  we  may  rea- 
sonably suppose  to  have  been  much  less  than  the 
real  value.  It  is  said  that  the  Earl  of  Albemarle 
selected  this  spot  on  account  of  its  pleasant  situation, 
and  that  he  gave  in  exchange  for  it  twice  as  much 
land  at  Berwick,  near  Aldborough.  It  is  diflicult,  as 
Mr.  Biglnnd  remarks,  to  conceive  what  beauties  cotild 
be  found  in  such  a  situation;  for  at  that  time  it  was 
overgrown  with  woods,  and  almost,  if  not  wholly, 
surrounded  with  morasses;  and  at  present,  when  the 
extensive  fens,  on  the  edge  of  which  it  is   situated. 


are  well  drained  and  brought  into  cultivation,  th 
little  hamlet  ot  Meaux  has  nothing  to  boast  of,  excej 
the  fertility  of  its  soil ;  for  nothing  can  l>e  more  du 
or  less  picturesque  than  the  scenery  by  which  it  i 
surrounded. 

But  although  Meaux  Abbey  far  eclipsed,  in  th 
splendour  of  its  ecclesiastical  rank,  the  humble  chapi 
at  Skirlaw,  yet  the  latter  was  doomed  to  survive,  an 
to  present  to  the  architect  a  very  complete  spccime 
of  the  architecture  of  the  fourteenth  century,  whil 
the  former  has  been  so  utterly  destroyed  that  no  ide 
of  its  form  now  remains;  although,  from  the  remain 
of  curious  mosaic  pavement  of  briek,  the  foundation 
of  buildings  yet  to  be  traced,  and  the  extensive  nioul 
or  ditches  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  which  at 
yet  discoverable,  it  is  evident  that  this  famous  inouus 
tery  once  displayed  considerable  magnificence. 

Swine  Priory,  to  which  we  before  alluded  as  holdin 
considerable  sway  over  Skirlaw  Chapel,  somewhat  ri 
scmbled  in  its  history  Meaux  Abbey.  It  was  fiiunde 
by  Robert  de  Verli,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  fc 
a  prioress  and  fifteen  nuns  of  the  Cistertian  ordei 
and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  No  vestige  i 
this  priory  now  remains. 

The  breaking  up  of  monastic  establishments  i 
England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Kighth,  influence 
in  different  ways  all  the  three  foundations  of  whic 
we  have  been  speaking.  At  the  suppression  of  Mean 
Abbey,  the  number  of  monks  was  fifty,  and  the  reve 
nues  were  299/.  6s.  4d.  The  annual  revenues  ( 
Swine  Priory  were  valued  at  \34l.  Gs.  9d. :  the  prior 
was  surrendered  by  Dorothy  Knight,  the  last  prioresi 
who  received  a  pension  of  1.3/.  6».  Srf.  per  unnuii 
each  of  the  nuns  receiving  pensions  varj'ing  fror 
two  to  four  pounds  per  annum.  The  site  of  th 
priory  was  sold,  in  15-10,  to  Sir  Robert  Oreshan 
who  afterwards  became  the  purchaser  of  the  rector 
of  Swine,  together  with  Skirlaw  Chapel  and  othe 
dependencies. 
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9.   AMUTAI.  OF  KAMUHMI  BUONATABTB  AT  MALTA. 

TiiK  Kri-nch  revolution,  iubvcrtire  u  it  wot  of  all  antrrior 
in!>litulioui.  «u  iiol  likely  to  respaet  tbo  military  friara  of 
Mulla ;  aixi  a  loan  of  five  hundred  tliuusaiid  livret  wliicli 
this  orlcr  trnnhniiltcd  to  the  unfrutiiiiatf  I,iui>.tlic  XVIih 
of    I  u-n   ho  » .  ;y, 

•ff  -fwh  a  jv'  :u« 

kit  lilt]   Its 

po^-  Ami 

kill: 

th.' 
Kr. 

in  .\ 

lorv  -n.nl  liiu  p(^^ 

dir<  \. 

I,  -i-il,     til..     I:., I      .frail, 1. m:ivl.-i-  ,,f    Malta, 

sui  of  U>u 
tre.i  v>iirv  lu 
mi'.  \t,  and  a): 
of  II,  r  and  the 
low  wu  :  i,u>,  that  no  jhtkuii  «uulti  ad- 
vance a  ^  11,  too,  w Oil  busy  wiiliin  iheir 
own  walls, mill  leiit  waa  niu&leri;i|{ 
at  Tuuluii.  A  f'luro|M!  in  suspvnso 
as  lu  the  '  '  ision  arrived 
off  the  p>  lod  of  hcventy 
transpori>  mi.,  -.i  .  u  r  i,uiiniiuilorB  Sidoux, 
who  kaiit  a  polite  lure,  expressive  of  the 
atrii-!.-i  n.-iiir.iliii  ,,...,  ii,  .1  ...v.. ml  small 
ve>-  :;o  some 

fi'i ^  .   „   •  ■  Euypi. 

wbilber,  he  assured  the  grand-masler,  they  were  ultimately 
bound.  Thi»  was  of  course  complied  with,  and  the  French 
made  every  effort  to  inspire  the  Maltese  with  a  false  con- 
fidence in  their  amicable  intentions.  Admiral  Briipys 
arrived  on  the  9lh  of  June,  in  coinnumd  of  the  grand 
division  of  the  expedition,  which  consisted  of  eiitbtcen  ships 
of  the  111.  '    _       -.  and    about    400    transports, 

having  ...  1,   and    General    Buonaparte 

aa  t,''"  *"  1  .im.-i ■  1 II  1. iitui. 

h  who  was  on   board   the   Orient,   instantly 

d*cu_ a  the  whole  ticet  should  be  allowed  to  enter 

the  ports  to  water,  which  Uompescb,  althouf^h  a  weak 
man  and  infirm  of  purposi'.  .-uiii.iuinud  up  suHicient  resolu- 
tion to  refuse.  "The  gr  ,  refuses  us  water,"  said 
Buonaparte,  "to-morrow  . I  iiie  army  will  disembark 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  island  wherever  a  landini;  can  be 
effected !"  and  these  words  were  inserted  in  (he  order  of 
the  ilay.  Uiiherto  nolhiii|{  hod  been  done  to  anticipate  a 
itruk-'Klo  fur  fruwluin  on  ihe  partufthe  kniKhts  and  now  only 
fet:  '■'  \.  (or  the  defence  of  a  place  which 
wu^  I.  But  there  was  no  union  on  the 
pan  '  -.1  anil  execrated  the 
am.  r  past  reiijn.     Tiio 

kn:.  '•■  -•■  vifiiiy 

di(!  I'S, 

cou  _     ..     ..  :  ...nch 

iar  .jse  of  ulli  rtul   lost 

tbc  :  .1    the  t(ruii  il-known 

atiariiment  tu  tne  Czar  of  Russia,  nciider  them 

and  tlieir  order  to  Russian  iiillucin.  i  icnch  knights 

naiurully  preferred  surrendeniiK  t4ieinM:U«ts  to  Franco, 
llieiramii  par«iit-<-ounlry.  whether  n  monarchy  or  a  republic. 
Til  '.  .no   couM    have   had    no 

Rri  .[le  luiiuhtsof  their  own 

I*""  •  .Nl.ilteso    people    themselves 

•ho  Wfr  mds  of  these  are  said  to  have 

run   to  ai.i.-.   ...I,  .'     '     -.vould   not   oct  with 

them;    se<liiii<us    i  ited    amonict    the 

tro-,.-!.  and  c, mens  ,    ..  . ■"."■„•  the  Maltese 

*<-•  ■    by    the     ;  ,     lavished    by 

Ihc  i.f  litwrty,       ,  ...   by   their  sub- 

••<|uenl  conduct,  it  was  lully  proved  ibui  the  bulk  of  the 

Piople  were  deculedly  hostile  to  the  admission  of  the 
reiK'h.  The  force  on  the  island  was  by  no  means  des- 
picable. There  were  280  knJKhts  capable  of  active  service, 
33U0  reKular  troops,  and  10,000  Maltese  roilitia  mif{ht 
easily  have  been  mtutered,  but  it  wa*  too  late ;  the  French 


knigbts  had  already  prsvctiaally  delivered  up  Malta  to  their 
countrymen :  muskets  were  dehvered  to  the  troops  unex- 
amined;  the  ammunition  was  damacod  and  mi8-»«it; 
troops  were  despatched  to  tho  coast  without  provisions; 
conllicting  and  iropraclicablo  orders  wore  issued,  ond  other 
Kimilar  apparent  anidents  IhmiihihiI.  It  i-  >:iid  that  the 
plan   of  the  ilna^ion  nf  ll.  1  in  I'aris, 

and   ronfldcd  to  the  priucn'  .     i  .1  the  order 

iirh  troops  disembarked,  on  the  evening  of 
1  uf  .)uar.  -  Buy,  which  is  to  tho  north- 

mi  of  V.1  .11  but  important  tower  o'' 

.ii\    of  tho    laiidni(f-place,    was 
;    a  Kint;l<!  life — one  cannon-shot 
uni_\  1  ir\  ihu  false  knijiht  who  commanded 

it.       1  whole    of  that   niylit    the    sky    was 

i!''!".  -  'iial-rockets    sent    up    incessantly 

.:  ended  alon({  the  whole  norlh- 
At  dnvbreak  on  the  followinu 
r  ctirps  landed  in  St.  I'auls  Bay  unmolestci: 
1  in  Ihe  harbour  of  Marsa  Scirocco  to  the  south 
rust.  No  attempt  at  resistance  was  made,  except  on  the 
part  of  the  Maltese  battalions  of  Nasciar  and  two  or  three 
other  places,  and  this  only  to  defend  ihcir  homes  from  the 
insolence  of  Buonaparte's  soldiers.  These,  with  their  usual 
licence,  instantly  bcj{an  to  lay  waste  the  island  ;  and,  seeing 
their  hearths  violated,  the  native  militia  slew  several  of  the 
offenders.  At  mid-day  every  (oriified  post  in  the  open 
country,  except  the  tower  of  Marsa  Scirocco,  had  tho  French 
HaK  tloating  over  it.  Eitlhteen  French  knights  fell,  as  it 
were  by  accident,  into  the  hands  of  tho  enemy,  and  General 
Buonaparte,  cxclnimed,  as  if  he  had  been  in  earnest, 
"  What!  am  1  constantly  to  meet  knights  in  arms  against 
their  country?  1  will  not  accept  of  you  as  prisoners,  but 
have  given  orders  to  have  you  all  shot.'  These  same 
knights,  however,  bad  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  harsh- 
ness used  towards  them.  Before  night  the  French  were  in 
possession  of  the  whole  countrv,  with  the  exception  of  five 
casfils  or  villages;  the  Nasciar  iiitrcnchment,  a  work  of 
considerable  magnitude,  having  been  abandoned  by  the 
battalion  appointed  to  defend  It,  and  tho  city  in  the  Interior 
surrendered  to  the  French  General  Vaubois,  before  be  had 
Huuimoned  the  governor  to  ojien  his  gates. 

10,    CAPItnLATION    OP    MALTA   TO    BUONAPARTE. 

In  tbc  mean  time  the  country  people  had  Hocked  by 
thousands  into  the  city  of  Valelta,  filled  with  suspicion  and 
despair.  Rumours  of  treason  amongst  the  knights  were 
believed  by  the  populace,  who  manifested  their  indignation 
by  menacing  cries:  and  general  insubordination,  rapidly 
extending  to  tho  troops,  became  more  and  more  developed, 
as  unfavourable  reports  poured  In  (rum  the  distant  posts. 
The  aliandoniuent  of  the  Nasciar  Intrenchiuent  cut  off  all 
cominniiication  with  the  country  and  Vuleito,  and  the  inha- 
bitants liohiild  the  French  leaguer  establishi  d  under  their 
very  walls.  A  small  squadron  made  a  iritling  diversion  at 
the  mouth  of  the  grand  port,  and  a  sally  was  attempted  to 
the  landward,  with  900  chosen  men,  but  both  enterprises 
failed.  The  city  was  in  a  slate  of  tumult  and  despair; 
the  grand-master  was  surrounded  by  advisers  as  perplexed 
and  as  incapable  as  himself,  and  knights  Hus|)ccted  of  trea- 
son were  assassinated  in  his  palace,  while  others  were 
exposed  to  tho  grossest  insults. 

The  besieged  passed  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  Jui. 
excited  by  alarming  rumours  of  Insurrection.  Thelrrani,uu 
continued  lo  fire  upon  the  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy 
alter  the  sun  had  set.  On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh, 
groups  of  desperate  men  traversed  the  city,  demanding  the 
lives  of  those  knights  whom  the  French  agents  had  Inught 
them  to  regard  as  traitors,  and  these  were,  but  too  often, 
the  very  men  who  alone  had  the  virtue  and  the  capability  to 
defend  them.  To  add  to  this  general  confusion,  two  Greek 
vessels,  which  had  entered  the  port  as  traders,  al  the  time 
the  French  fleet  first  appeared  in  the  ofling,  were  now 
discovered  tu  be  filled  with  republican  soldiers,  and  arni'<, 
which  wore  Intended  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  di 
affecteiL  Many  of  the  sailors  on  lioaid  these  vessels  W(  i. 
massacred,  while  the  remainder  were  made  prisoners,  and 
the  military  ttorei  aeixed.    Tbii  detection  increased  the 
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liit-y  of  llie  fKipuUi-e,  all  public  ronfi'Ionre  w«^  at  an  enj; 

ilDll,   when     I'"'     I'"",     "     l"-lv    "I      ill.'      I..-H.-.-     .v,l..r     ,,r    ,ili/..n,. 

r<'|iairoil  to  ' 
,hliii  »»  then  ^  ..       ;, 

llnrchv  that  pruvailoi),  and  to  m  rity 

|ii;ht  Iwit  b(!  ilorenduil.     The  v  '  the 

kpiilation    tn  hi«  ooiinctl,  but,  buloru  aiiylliiiik;  wan  done, 
^nnorous  re-uulion  on  the  putt  of  the  citizens  eva- 
bralud. 
tl'lie  Kun  want  down,  leavinif  the  mtv  a  ptt>y  to  tumult 


nu  hiin  with  tlie  ire  i 
^of  hiii  order*,  and  oth.  .  . 

ty  had  iiub>cnhed  a  papvr  in  tlv 

li»ul,   dohveriiiK   the   iilv   into   ' 
hd  that  tlicy  held  (he 

Be  most  iho  iinlmcilr  1 1 
Itintter  to  a  council,  which  iininiilmluly  Bent  two  m 
on  lH)iir<l  tho  Urient  to  kolipit  from  the  French  r. 
nn   iirMiHlicc  of    twenlyfour  hours.     Tho  Drmt«tico  wait  1.0 
friuncd  n,  to  ln'  viriimliy  a  nurrtnder  at  diM-rction.     In  the 
"'  1   Jnnot   and   other*   brought   an    aii^ 

fi  Miupnrfe,  thiit  he  would  iillow  the  c 

1)1.-1.  1  i"i-in>-Muir  hours  to  send  his  il.  '       '      * 
Ihi"  cnpiiulnlion,  and  Ihnt  ho  himself 
on  I  he  f(ill()win){  day.     Better   ihnn  li.^   ........    i;...,.  ........ 

entiTcd  Iho  same  evening,  and   immediately  made  a   per 
aoiiiil  inspection  of  the  fortifn-ini.m*      A.^  l... 'n.v-.-.l  rl.i.m.li 
the  fomjidal.lo  works  whirl 
General  Ciiffarelli,  one  of  li  ,    ^ 

to  him,  "  It  is  well,  (reneral,  that  there  was  some  one  within 
to  open  these  gates  to  us.  Wo  should  have  had  some 
trouble  in  entering,  if  tho  place  had  been  (|uito  empty." 
It  is  said  that  the  Rrand-maMer  expected  tliat  the  vict'.r 
Would  ut  least  pay  him  tho  fioinpliment  of  a  visit;  but  the 
Fn-nch  OeiicrnI  avoided  the  palace,  and  at  the  end  of 
several  days,  Ilonipcsch  so  far  subdued  his  vanity,  as  to 
sh.iw  him  that  defei  cncc,  by  which  he  subjected  himself  to 
un  interview  <if  cold  formality  and  stalely  nejjlcct. 

By  the  articles  of  capitulation  which  wcro  signed  by 
Buonaparte  and  tho  delegatos  of  tho  grand- master,  it  was 
stipulated,  that  the  order  of  .St.  John  should  renounce,  in 
favour  of  tho  French  republic,  tho  sovereignty  of  Malta, 
Gv)Zo,  and  Cumino,  and  tho  French  republic  pledged  itself 
to  use  its  intluence  to  nrocuro  for  tho  grand-master  a  prin 
cipality  equivalent  to  these  islands,  and  in  the  mean  time,  to 
allow  him  a  pension  ot  300,000  francs  ;  amongst  other 
articles,  tho  inhabuants  wore  to  continue  the  free  exercise 
of  the  Kom.m  Catholic  religion,  to  be  secure  in  their 
property  and  privileges,  and  no  extraordinary  taxation  was 
to  1)0  imposed  upon  them. 

In  tho  alleriiiwn  of  the  12th  of  June,  15,000  French 
troops  took  possession  of  tho  fortificntions.  an<l  the  Meet  of 
the  enemy  anchored  in  the  ports.  There  were  at  this  time 
in  the  port,  two  lino  of  battle  ships,  belonging  to  tho 
Maltese,  besides  a  frigate,  three  galleys,  two  galliots,  and 
some  guard-boats;  and  1500  pieces  of  arlillory,  together 
with  35,000  stand  of  small  arms,  12,000  barrels  cf  powder, 
and  a  largo  quantity  of  shot  and  shell. 

Hompesch  was  not  asked  to  ratify  the  articles  of  sur- 
render. Humbled  by  his  losses,  which  the  insolence  of  tho 
republican  army  inude  him  feel  the  more  acutely,  lie 
hastened  to  leave  the  island,  and  privately  embarked  in  a 
merchant-ship  bound  for  Trieste,  011  the  night  of  the  17th 
June,  accompanied  by  twelve  kniiihts.  The  voyage  lasted 
thirly-nino  dajs,  and  so  heartily  sickened  were  the  party  of 
each  other's  society,  that  tho  grandmaster  resigned  his 
ollice  the  moment  he  landed,  and  separated  himself  for  over 
from  the  companions  of  his  (light,  and  laed  in  obscurity  at 
Moiitpelier  in  1«04.  Tho  order  of  Malta  was  virtually 
extinct  from  the  I'Jth  June,  1798,  the  day  on  which  the 
articles  of  capitulation  were  signed.  From  a  position  of 
political  importance  it  has  fallen  to  the  level  of  an  obscure 
association,  and  such,  as  far  as  human  foresight  goes,  it  is 
destined  to  remain. 

General  Buonaparte  left  Malta  on  June  tho  19th.  at  the 
head  of  tho  French  expedition  which  was  destined  for 
EgyP'-  leaving  behind  him  4000  men  under  General 
Vaubois  to  regenerate  tho  island  after  the  pattern  of  the 
French  republic.  The  knights  who  were  attached  to  tho 
French  interest  had  but  little  reason  to  applaud  the  wisdom 
uf  their  political  speculations;  exposed  to  the  rage  of  tho 
Maltese,  and  uuprotected  by  their  new  friends,  tliey  were 
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Wk  have  recorded  all  that  is  known  of  the*  ncinii  hittory  of 
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When  (ninerol   Buunaparlo  aailed  lur  Kgypt,    we   hive 

said   that  ho    left    General    Vaubois  in   the    command    of 

the  island,  supported  by  -JOOO  French  Iroojis.      Ever\thin|{ 

which  boro  thu  stamp  of   nobditv.  or  rrcaltcd  to  mind  the 
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and  thc--i' 

the  battle  of  .\bii(ikir:  other  | 

on    board    tho   Sensible,    Kre,. 

retaken  and  restored  by  the  Kiiijlish. 

While  the^e  rohl>cnes  were  beinir  committed  airainst  tho 
people  whose   religion,    and    1  :  "  ilio 

conquerors  had  promised  to  I.  .al 

government  and  municipality  »<•,.  .-..  ..i...    ifio 

view  of   introducing    the  laws  of   t  ry  at    i'urit. 

Every  article  which  was  stipulated   .   .  '■•".. tulation 

was  broken,  and  while  universal  libertv  ined,  it 

was  ordered,   under  a   heavy   flue,    ihui    :  -    of   the 

richest  families  should  be  sent  to  Fran"  for  e<iiicBtion  on 
the  new  principles,  and  at  their  own  cx,/t.nse.  Titles  were 
abolished,  and  all  ranks  were  .'  i'lal;  all  establish- 

ments were  remodelled.     Am  r  sets,   copyholds, 

which  had  been  formerly  held  lor  ihrei-  «,  were 

declared  extinct  at  the  expiration  of  lOo  I  those 

which   had   already   run   this    ;         '  .•   n.-  uirei    to    tie 

terminated,   nnd   many  propr  1   have   Iw-en  thus 

at  once  plunged  int  >  ■■■  —  ' •'— -'■  the 

fear  of  a  general   1  i\s 

after  it  had  been  pri .,  .\  ht 

places  out  of  Englanl,  there  is  an  .  to 

a  pawnbroker's,  called  in   Italian,   ih  ilio 

intention  of  which  is  to  afford  poor  persons  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  the  full  value  of  any  article  in  time  of  want, 
and  which  is  not  sold  without  the  wish  or  consent  of  those 
who  pledge  it,  and  in  this  case,  they  alone  receive  the 
profit,  should  there  be  any,  upon  the  sale.  This  establish- 
ment, which  is  under  the  eye  of  the  Government,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  was  intended,  and  i^     ■   -'  •    '    \,  a 

fricii'l  of  the  poorer  classes,  was  tii  nto 

a  cruel  and  usurious  up..---'"       '  1  .r 

nets  of  injustice  soon  Ian.  !y 

exchanged   an  old,   and  ■  ,  ,      -ui, 

for  a  new  and  vigorously  harsh  one. 

Oppression  did  not  slack  its  pace ;  soldiers  and  mariners 
were  drafted  into  the  foreign  service  of  the  French,  and 
their  wives  and  children  were  left  without  the  siib»i>tfnce 
which    had    been    guarr  n:     all    p.  .-re 

provisionally  suspended;  ••  ftjnds  ».  I; 

and   even    the    bread,   wtii.-li    llio    knight <,  ^^  -ir 

faults,  h.id  distributed  dailv,  to  the  numt-er  cf  .  to 

the    ^    '■ ■-.:....    I...    ...       .-■ ,,.       luvt 

dc-  It  cndnranct 

of  !,.     .'.. „  .  'o  plunder 

ti.e  rich  church  in  i  of  the 

island,  and  its  de. .  ''■r  the 

public  service.     The  sale  was  mn-i  us 

feelings  of  the  inhabitaiits,  who  h  "'* 

anil  hearths  to  be  insulted  with  imp  >r 

the   wanton   sacrilege   of  what   tl,'  ■  le 

garrisoD  of  the  city,  consisting  of  slM)  nim.  wcrt;  m 
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ered  k\ong  with  their  commander,  and  in  twenty- four  hour* 

jv»n      " ... -- I -i-- "1  ■■'■■  Tv>pul«tion  of  M»Ua 

■ikI  I  .  :iin»t  tlip  French. 

'I'l..  ,.    .; ;l.. iho  slandarJ  of  the 

r  Kranre.  toRetlicr  with  eighty  harreli  of  gun- 
J  .     irneJ  offint.i  llu' rountry.  * 

The  whole  of  the  try  remained  in  possession  of 

the  Maltese,  while  ii  '  were  blockaded  in  the  city 

of  Valeita.  and  in  tlietovtiiKol'  Burronla,  La  San^le,  and  Le 
BouTK.  which  lie  upon  the  other  tide  of  the  lar^e  hartwur. 
General  Vaut>oi»  offered  a  free  pardon  lo  all  who  would  lay 
down  their  arni»,  but  his  raeMenifers  of  peace  were  not  suf- 
fered to  return.  The  character  of  the  Maltese  now  for  the 
first  time  in  recorded  history  is  seen  lo  develop  itself  under 

i~ n  that  would   have  crusheil  a  weaker  nation.     The 

.ill  classes  were  bent  to  one   purpose ;  arms  were 

I ....  le\ies  were  made  ;  and  the  men  were  divided  into 

battalions,  and  distributed  to  the  different  posts  throughout 
the  itiand,  with  as  much  roRulariiy  as  if  they  had  been 
offloered  by  experienced  men,  and  oommanded  by  one  mas- 
ter-mind. 

12.    AKKIVAL    01'   TIIE   ENOLISn    AT   MALTA. 

Aboukik,  a  small  town  in  Egypt,  near  Alexandria,  was 
taken  by  the  French  after  they  sailed  away  from  Malta, 
under  General  Buonaparte,  in  1793.  Shortly  afier  it  was 
rendered  famous  by  the  naval  battle  between  the  French 
and  Eii({li»h  lU-ets,  in  which  the  British  admiral,  Nelson, 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  for  which  he  received  his 
peerage.  Five  days  after  the  revolt  of  the  Multese  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Aboukir  was  brought  to  General  Vaubois 
by  the  Guiilauroe  Tell,  French  man-of-war,  and  two  frigates, 
■nd  incorporating  the  soldiers  and  crews  of  these  vessels 
with  his  own  troops,  the  French  general  now  found  himself 
mt  the  head  of  6000  wcU-disciplined  troops.  Nelson,  sailing 
westwanl.  af\er  his  victory,  fell  in  with  one  of  his  own  tleet, 
^  '  1  him  that  the  Maltese  had  sent  out   boats  in  all 

to  seek  assistance  from  him,  but  his  own  ships 
w.  .,  -  .  ..isabled  that  he  could  only  despatch  a  Portuguese 
S(|uadr(in,  consisting  of  four  ships-of-lhe-line  and  two 
frigates,  which  arrived  off  the  island  on  the  Ifelh  of  Septem- 
ber, 1/98,  with  the  promise,  however,  that  ho  himself' 
would  soon  follow. 

General  Vauhnia  having  refused  to  surrender  Valelta  to 
the  Portuguese  udmiral,  the  latter  threatened  to  bombard 
the  city,  and,  in  consequence,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
permitted  to  leave  it  at  their  own  request.  The  blockade 
now  commenced,  the  Maltese  were  supplied  with  arms  and 
artillery,  and  on  the  25th  of  October,  Lord  Nelson  liimself 
arnve<l  with  fourteen  ships  of  war,  and  again  summoned 
the  place  to  surrender,  liberally  offering  to  transport  all  the 
Frencli  garrison  in  safety,  as  free  men.  and  not  as  prisoners 
of  war,  to  their  own  country.  The  offer  was  refused,  and 
the  city  was  invested,  and  the  siege  left  to  the  charge  of  a 
squadron  under  Captain  Alexander  John  Ball,  as  Nelson 
was  compelled  to  depart,  in  order  to  refit  bis  ships,  which 
were  unfit  for  sea. 

The  king  of  Sicily  had  already  supplied  the  Maltese 
with  ammunition,  and  now  he  permitted  them  to  draw  corn 
from  his  granaries  upon  credit.  In  the  mean  time,  a  few 
guns  only  were  allowed  to  play  upon  Valetta,  the  bombard- 
ment being  delayed  in  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  capitulation, 
for  it  was  known  that  the  French  garrison  were  already 
straitened  lor  provisions.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
siege  there  were  36,000  quarters  of  corn  in  their  possession, 
and  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  they  calculated  that  they 
bad  yet  sufficient  to  enable  tliem  to  hold  out  another  year, 
although,  at  this  period,  a  pound  of  fresh  pork  sold  for  six 
ahillmgs:  salt  meat  cost  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
pound:  fish  of  the  coarsest  kind  two  shillings  and  twopence; 
a  fowl  fifty  shillings;  an  egg  eightpcncc;  a  pound  of  sugar 
eiglitecii  shillings  and  fuurpcnce;  a  rat  one  shilling  and 
teveiipence.  The  llesh  of  mules  and  atses  was  bought  up, 
but  of  water  happily  there  was  no  want. 

Captain  Ball,  the  commander  of  the  English  squadron, 

is  re; '■•!   "-  ■'    r-— n   of  dignified   deportment,  and  of 

mil:  -.and   bis   kindness  won  so  much 

upijii  ..  :.  -;  :.■■-  .Maltese,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
17^)9  they  placed  bim  at  the  head  of  all  civil,  as  well  as 
military  affairs.  A  congress  was  formed,  of  which  Captain 
Ball  was  elected  the  president;  the  revenue  was  strength- 
ened by  a  public  loan;  customs  were  regulated,  and  favour- 
able communications  were  kept  up  with  Lord  Nelson,  and 
with  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  During  these  energetic 
•nd  cheering  meaauret ,  they  had  to  contend,  however,  with 


famine  and  disease.  It  is  said  that  during  the  blockade, 
which  lasted  two  years,  '20.000  persons  died  without  the 
walls,  fur  want  of  due  relief. 

At  the  end  of  four  months  the  treasurer  of  Valelta  writes 
that  the  countenances  of  many  "  bore  marks  of  the  cruel 
privations  to  which  they  had  been  subjected."  But  month 
after  month  passed  heavily  away,  and  the  cities  had  lioen 
so  closely  invested,  that,  during  the  first  twelve  luuntlis,  only 
fifteen  small  vessels,  and  the  frigate  Bou<leuse,  had  been 
able  to  throw  in  fresh  supplies.  In  August,  1 7 99.  the  citizens 
were  totally  beggared,  and  the  public  treasury  of  the 
French  was  nearly  empty;  the  soldiers  were  put  upon  half 
pay,  and  many  civilians  obtained  leave  of  General  Vaubois 
to  lly  from  the  double  prtwpect  of  a  famine  and  a  siege. 
The  population,  which  had  numbered  aUiut  40,000  at  the 
commencement  of  the  blockade,  had  now  dwindled  down  to 
little  mure  than  7,000,  and  consequently  more  corn  remained 
for  those  that  still  clung  to  the  hopes  of  succour  being  sent 
to  them  from  France.  In  December,  1799,  the  pay  of  the 
troops  was  entirely  stopped,  together  with  their  allowance 
of  wine  and  brandy. 

The  Guillaume  Tell,  the  last  remnant  of  that  proud  fleet 
that  had  sailed  so  exultingly  hut  two  years  since  for 
Egypt,  having  now  succeeded  in  escaping  out  of  the  harbour 
of  Valelta,  was  chased  and  captured  by  the  Enulish  after 
a  gallant  resistance.  This  added  to  the  tears  of  the  garri- 
son; scarcely  a  hope  was  left  that  succours  could  be  sent, 
and  famine  was  in  their  streets.  Two  French  frigates, 
which  still  remained  in  port,  were  despatched  as  a  forlorn 
hope.  These  gained  the  open  sea,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
besieged  revived,  but  two  days  afterwards,  one  of  these  was 
seen,  with  the  French  (lag  struck,  riding  in  the  midst  of  the 
English  squadron.  Fresh  pork  now  sold  for  seven  shilling* 
and  two-pence  a  pound :  rats,  especially  those  found  in 
bakehouses,  which  were  of  course  well  fed,  sold  at  an  ex- 
orbitant price;  a  bottle  of  oil  was  worth  a  guinea,  and  the 
llesh  of  dogs,  cats,  horses,  asses  and  mules,  had  been  so 
generally  eaten,  that  the  races  of  all  these  animals  had 
become  extinct. 

Although  the  land  forces  of  the  Maltese  had  been  too  incon- 
siderable lo  bombard  the  immense  lines  of  fortification  which 
defend  Valetta,  yet  the  city  had  been  so  closely  invesle<l 
both  by  land  and  water,  that  famine  compelled  General 
Vaubois  to  surrender  to  the  British.  By  the  capitulation, 
which  was  signed  on  September  ith,  1800,  (two  years  and 
two  days  after  they  had  taken  Malta  from  the  knights,) 
it  was  agreed  that  the  French  troops  should  march  out  with 
the  honours  of  war  as  far  as  the  sea  shore,  where  they 
should  ground  their  arms,  and  then  be  embarked  for 
Marseilles  as  prisoners  of  war,  until  exchanged.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day,  the  30lh,  36th,  48th,  and 
89th,  British  regiments,  supported  by  detachments  of 
artillery  and  engineers,  and  two  battalions  of  Neapolitan 
infantry,  took  possession  of  the  forts  Tign6  and  Ricasoli  and 
Floriana,  and  two  English  frigates  and  some  small  craft 
entered  the  port.  The  whole  English  squadron  ran  into  the 
harbour  on  the  following  morning:  the  English  ensign  was 
hoisted  at  St.  Elmo,  and  two  days  afterwards,  the  French 
troops  set  sail  in  English  transports. 

13.       TIIF.    PBACE    OF    AMIENS. 

AiftCNS  is  a  city  of  Franco  and  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  river  Somme,  which  runs  out  into  the  English 
Channel  nearly  opposite  lo  Brighton.  In  this  city  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  French  republic 
was  concluded  on  ihe  27lh  of  March,  1802,  which  stipulated, 
amongst  other  things,  that  the  islands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and 
Cumiiio,  should  be  restored  to  the  order  of  St.  John,  but 
under  thirteen  conditions,  most  of  which  went  to  ensure  a 
greater  degree  of  consideration  towards  the  native  Maltese, 
than  they  had  hitherto  met  with.  The  Maltese,  however, 
remonstrated  in  strong  terms  against  the  portions  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  which  concerned  themselves.  They  de- 
manded that  the  island  should  be  restored  lo  them  :  or  that 
they  should  be  indemnified  for  the  losses  occasioned  by  war 
and  by  the  plunder  of  the  French:  but  expressed  a  full 
reliance  upon  the  sincerity  and  in  the  faith  of  the  British 
nation,  being  more  desirous  of  becoming  free  subjects  of 
the  king  of  England,  than  of  asserting  their  own  indepen- 
dence, of  which,  indeed,  they  were  incapable. 

England  also  promised  by  the  same  treaty,  that  Malta 
should  be  evacuated  by  the  Britisli  troops,  three  niuiiihs 
after  its  ratification;  but,  not  only  would  the  Maltese  have 
thus  been  sacnficod,  cither  to  the  knights,  or  to  the  French, 
pcrhapa  l«  both}   but  the  lecurity  of  British  India  would 
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havs  been  ond*n|{«r«d.  Enirlitnd,  therefore,  wai  com- 
pelleil  ti>  liruak  llie  treaty.  Tlie  condition*  of  the  treaty 
werr.  ill  tlio  flmt  pluro,  aitreed  to  willi  the  hope  of  eiituniiK 
pcBcc,  and  when  ihis  hope  wn«  (r"-"  ■'■•■l  'i'"  -'ime  con- 
dition!* wuru  st?l  a»i(lo  to  nave  coin  !rom  the 
inevitablo  misericii  of  war.  Tho  tf  u  but  the 
principluH  of  humanity  were  jiniHcrvod.  Had  the  atipula- 
tioOH  been  agreed  to,  Buonaparto,  almonl  to  •  moral 
eertainty,  would  at  onco  have  occupio<l  Malta  ;  but,  even  if 
ho  had  not  dono  no,  tbu  majority  of  th«  kniKhtx  of  St.  John 
bad  alwaya  been  of  the  French  nation,  and  consenuenlly 
under  the  inttuonco  of  France,  and  wu  have  already  teen 
the  kind  of  truatmont  which  iho  Maltese  received  at  their 
hand*.  From  that  lot  llio  render  turn  to  a  »ucreedin)f 
•action  in  Ihis  paper,  headed,  "  What  have  the  EnKhsh  done 
for  Malta?"  and  judge  for  luimelf  whether  the  end  lui* 
not  juHliBed  tliu  iiicanH,  The  (|uo«tion  wbethur  it  was  wi»o 
to  make  a  hollow  truco,  the  conditiona  of  which  could  not 
long  be  kept,  is  (|uit«  another  mailer. 

Englaiiil.  theieforo,  retained  the  Maltese  ialands  in  her 
own  iHjsseiiHiun,  flr^tly,  lH!causu  the  Maltese  themselves 
far  too  weak  to  stand  alone,  would  otherwise  have  fallen  a 
prey  to  masters  "from  whose  tyranny,  extortion,  and 
Racrilege,"  lo  use  their  own  wonU,  they  begged  to  be 
delivered ;  and,  secondly,  Iwcausc  Malta  would  havo  been 
but  a  steppitig-slono  for  Buonuparlu  on  his  passage  to  the 
Ensl.  Huonaparto  indeed  declared  that  he  would  nlino«t 
ns  soon  agreu  to  Britain  possessing  a  suburb  of  his  own 
capital,  as  that  she  should  retain  this  position,  for  ho  was 
dreaming  of  comiuest  from  Iho  Nilo  to  the  Indus,  and  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  and  could  brook  no  barrier  Ik  his 
insatiable  ambition  ;  but  Kngland,  by  her  hold  u|)on  Malta, 
had  iho  eniiru  command  of  the  Muditerranean,  and  became 
the  successful  barrier  against  a  desolating  Asiatic  war. 

14.    FROBERO'S   RBal.ME.NT. 

Bkfork  the  period  had  arrived  for  the  British  troops  to 
evacuate  Malta,  war  was  again  ileclaro<l  between  England 
and  Naptileon  Buonuparle.  Largo  military  supplies  were 
conscquunlly  required,  and  the  resources  of  our  own  country 
failing,  contracts  were  entered  into  with  various  foreign 
speculators,  who  engaged  for  a  certain  remuneration  to  levy 
troops  according  to  the  emergency,  from  the  peasantry  of 
different  countries,  to  be  ready  for  foreign  service.  Amongst 
other  persons,  a  French  noble  proposed  to  raise  a  regiment 
composed  entirely  of  Greeks.  The  bargains  being  struck, 
says  Mr  Badger,  the  historian  of  this  portion  of  our  subject, 
the  contractor  proceeded  lo  gather  together  from  the  Levant, 
a  horde  of  various  men,  Greeks,  Albanians,  Sclavonians,  and 
what  not,  who  were  to  be  enr.dled  under  the  English  ban- 
ners, with  the  title  of  ''  Froborg's  Regiment."  In  a  short 
time  Ihcy  were  equipped,  transported  to  Malta,  and  appointed 
to  occupy  Fort  Kicasoli,  which  lies  u|K>n  the  left  hand 
of  the  traveller  as  he  enters  the  large  harbour  of  Voletta. 
The  severity  exen'ised  over  the  Frohergs  by  their  comman- 
ders was  increasingly  aggravated,  when  they  found  that  all 
the  specious  promises  of  professional  rank  with  which  they 
had  been  lured  into  the  service  were  vain  and  delusive.  A 
frequent  use  of  boilily  punishment  ripened  these  soldiers  for 
revolt,  and  the  occasion  of  an  officer  striking  a  drummer  on 
the  face  with  a  cane,  was  tho  signal  for  open  rebellion ; 
during  a  skirmish,  several  olficcrs  were  killed,  the  gates  of 
the  fort  were  closed  against  tho  garrison  of  Valetta,  and  the 
Frobergs  declared  themselves  independent. 

In  their  stronghold  these  rebels  bade  defiance  lothe  nume- 
rous troops  that  were  at  that  time  stationed  in  tho  garrison, 
and  the  dubious  measures  of  tho  military  governor  Vdletcs, 
then  second  in  command,  so  far  assisted  them  as  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  dreaded  from  a  blockade,  which  was  establiihcd 
forthwith.  An  English  artillery  officer  and  several  of  his 
tncn  who  were  still  imprisoned  within  tho  fort,  were  com- 
pelled to  assist  in  pointing  the  guns,  and  firing  shot  into 
the  city.  Tho  scarcity  of  pp.visions,  and  the  absence  of 
all  subordination,  among  the  reliels,  soon  produced  intestine 
quarrels,  which,  as  might  bo  expected  lu  such  a  company, 
soon  terminated  in  bloodshed.  This  state  of  things  did  not 
continue  long:  a  large  section  burst  open  the  gates,  threw 
themselves  into  the  midst  of  the  English  troops,  leaving 
behind  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  companions, 
who  still  kept  possession  of  the  fort. 

Captain  Collins,  however,  an  English  naval  officer,  offered 
to  take  upon  himself  the  capture  of  the  fort,  and  accordingly 
succeeded  in  storming  it  by  night,  and  in  securing  all  the 
men,  with  tho  exception  of  six,  who  look  possession  of  tho 
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horrible  a  design  tiir  their  own  destruction.     All  wa>  >iill 
until  the  apiminted  hour,  when  the  fatal  crash  wai  heard, 
tho  Hloncs  of  the  magazine  were  seen  rising  in   the  air,  and 
the  whole  building,  with  a  part  of  the  fortification,  was  re- 
duced to  ruins. 

Some  time   had  already  elapsed,  and  the  affair  of  tha 
rebels  had  ceased  to  l>o  talked  of,  wl.  Turning 

home  on  a  donkey   from    a  rather  >n  lb* 

direction  of  the  fort,  was  assailed  bv  ..  •■■....  ...■  — .i  in  the 

Fniberg  uniform,  who  (lointed  his  musket  at  him  over 
a  wall.  The  atfrightcd  father,  however,  mil..  l'.khI  bis 
escape,  and    upon   Ins  arrival    at   home  e   cir- 

cumstance to  the  po'ice.     An  armed  l>od\  ilisent 

in  pursuit  of  the  bandit,  which  succeeded  in  diicuvenng  the 
retreat  of  the  six  poor  wretches,  who,  it  was  imagined,  hid 
been  blown  up  with  tho  magazine.  Emaciate<l  und  worn 
out,  they  were  secured  with  ease.  From  their  own  account 
of  their  escape,  it  appears  that  iluring  the  siege  they  had 
carried  out  ono  of  the  mines  to  the  precincts  of  ibo  fortifica- 
tions, leaving  but  a  slender  wall  to  obstruct  their  retreat, 
which  they  might  throw  down  in  an  instant  during  the 
night,  without  any  noise,  when  they  wished  to  escape.  Un- 
til this  work  was  completed,  they  continued  to  make  every 
appearance  of  holding  out,  but  when  all  was  ready,  a  train 
of  powder  was  laid  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  secure  them 
from  the  effects  of  the  explosion,  and  which  they  kindled  at 
tho  precise  time  of  their  threat.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
hope  of  the  rebels,  that  in  getting  free  from  the  fort, 
they  might  fall  in  with  gome  vessel  ou  the  coast,  and  thus 
make  their  escape  from  the  island. 

15.   WHAT   HATB   THE    ENOLIsn    DONB  FOR  MALTA? 

Till  European  war.  which  lasted  until  the  vear  IBIS,  waa 
interrupted  during  tho  preceding  year  by  a  treaty  of  praoa 
concluded  at  Pans,  between  France  and  the  allied  powera, 
by  which  the  island  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies  wera 
finally  secured  to  the  English  crown.  Destructive  10  moat 
of  the  European  states,  the  war  had  been,  from  the  time  of 
the  expulsion  of  tho  French,  a  source  of  commercial  pros- 

ficrity  to  the  Maltese:  their  impregnable  walls  had  been  the 
lead-quarters  of  the  English  army  in  the  Mediterranean, 
their  harbour  tho  rendezvous  of  tho  British  lleel,  and  when 
Na|iolcon  shut  up  all  the  continental  ports  against  our 
manufactures,  Malta  became  the  dep6t  for  a  contraband 
trade,  which  extended  throughout  Europe  and  the  Levant, 
and  vitiated  the  selfish  policy  that  dicuted  the  decrees  of 
Berlin  and  MUan. 

Tho  plague  in  1813,  and  the  peace  in  1814,  which  waa 
sealed  by  the  victory  at  Waterloo  in  the  following  year,  put 
an  end  to  all  this  artificial  prosperity,  and  a  1  ;  of 

(Impression  followed,  not, perhaps,  without  ils  pri  -e. 

Certain  it  is,  that  since  that  time  the  intellectual  :tii'i  moral 
energies  of  the  people  have  been  more  vigorously  exerted 
than  at  any  other  previous  period  of  their  history.  Insig- 
nificant in  size,  and  not  only  without  natural  outwork*  like 
that  impregnable  rock  Gibraltar,  Malta,  on  the  contrary, 
had  ever  offered  shelter  to  the  largest  Heels  of  the  enemy. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  from  the  earliest  ages  the 
inhabitants  had  fallen  a  prey  lo  conqueror  after  conqueror, 
and  it  may  safely  bo  asserted,  that  until  they  snuchl  and 
found  protection  under  the  British  tlag.  tl  ■  •  eu 

in  a  position  to  develop  the  mental  and  ui'  h 

they  possessed.     That  the  markcil  i;--  ..  i... :,  i..ey 

now  evince  is  entirely  owing  lo  the  1  c  of  our  own 

government,  is  not  for  us  to  say;  lU^i.  . —  luaoy  -ausea. 
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the  fortifications  hni  ;>tit    into   thorough  repair;  a 

board  of  health  baa  been  nctnblithed:  and  the  streets  of 
Valetta  are  now  swept  every  morning  soon  oflcr  suuriue,  so 
'  no  unwholesome  i^rbn^re  is  lct\  to  int't-ct  the  air.  The 
relto  has  become,  for  extent,  and  cleanliness,  and  coro- 
)<.:;.  the  pattern  and  the  best  existing;  model  for  similar 
institutions;  a  vote  in  parliament,  in  IH3U,  aflbrd(!d  the 
means  of  erectinj;  a  naval  hospital  upon  a  healthy  and  com- 
mundin)!  eminence,  which  Ruoiiapartu  is  said  to  have 
chosen  as  a  site  for  ii  palaro  for  himself;  the  roads  leaitin|> 
from  Valetta  into  the  interior  have  loticrly  received  ifieat 
attention;  the  raairnificent  Church  of  St.  John  has  been 
par'.ially  restore<l  out  of  the  public  funds,  and  other  mea- 
tures  of  go<Hl  intention  have  been  carried  out. 

The  consequences  of  all.this  have  been  that  ontraifcs  upon 
pmperty,  especially  upon  the  properly  of  the  Eiifilish  resi- 
dents, are  very  unfrcquent,  while,  ns  we  can  personally 
tfslify,  the  person  is  secure  at  all  hours,  and  in  every  pirt 
of  tho  Maltese  islands.  The  population,  too,  which  in 
I8U3  was  94,000,  in  the  year  IH3;i  numbereil  |-ZU,9ft9  souls. 

While  tho  physicsl  wants  of  the  Malleso  wore  thus 
enlarged  by  this  increasing  population,  llioir  moral  and 
intellectual  apiietiles  had  bi-en  also  sharpened :  constant 
iniercourse  with  the  F.niflish  had  made  them  more  free,  more 
thouuhilul,  and  consequently  ilesiruiis  of  doinu  somethiiiR 
for  themselves.  They  had  been  as  it  were  a  liltle  nation  in 
a  nursery:  for  centuries  their  energies  had  been  crumped; 
as  a  people  they  had  been  in  a  pei  |)elnal  infancy.  When, 
therefore,  their  social  and  political  wants  became  recognised, 

•  few  years  must  necessarily  have  elapsed  to  let  them  feel 
their  way:  inexperienced  in  the  direction  of  public  business, 
older  hands  were  required  to  guide  them  in  all  matters  of 
legislation,  but  now  tliey  felt  tliemseltres  able  to  asaist  in 
maiKiKing  their  little  bark.  They  were  still  demoted  to  the 
Eiiulish  (lag:  ibey  wanted  an  English  captain  to  remain  at 
t'      '    '  :  ,   but,   tired  of  the  service  of  the  forecastle,  they 

r  some  subordinate  rank  on  the  quarterdeck.  This 
i.M.-w.vi.,  developement  of  civilisation  is  the  fit  reward  of 
those  rulers  who  remove  the  barriers  that  arrest  the  amcli- 
orali""  '^r,,■•r,■s^^  of  mankind. 

T  therefore  petitioned  William  the  Fourth,  in 

18:!.'  British  parliaracnt.  in   IB36,  for  the  removal 

of  certain  alleged  restrictions.  They  wanted  a  trade  less 
(hackled  :  they  desired  to  be  more  identified  with  the  local 
goternment;  and  they  a>ked  for  a  free  press,  "that  great 
mover  and  interpreter  of  human  thoughts  and  actions."  It 
is  a  proof  of  the  sympathy  of  the  home  with  the  local 
government,  that  before  this  petition  had  arrived  in  England 
a  vessel  was  on  Its  way  out  tu  Malta,  with  the  order  lor  the 
immediate  establishment  of  a  free  press,  under  the  usual 
wholesome  regulations.  An  uilice  was  now  opened  by  the 
government  at  Valetta,  during  certain  hours  of  the  week, 
.where  any  person  might  state  his  individual  knowledge  ol 
any  real  cause  of  complaint  against  the  local  government, 
un  ler  the  guarantee  that  such  statement  nhould  be  trans- 
mitted for  consideration  in  England,  and  that  in  case  any 
pernon  holding  a  public  olHce  might  feel  it  his  duty  to  re- 
cord his  own  convictions,  that  his  situation  should  by  no 
means  be  forfeited  by  so  doing.  Finally,  Commissbuers  of 
Inquiry  were  sent  out  to  Malta  in  l<43<4. 

As  the  health)  result  of  these  lilw^ral  and  truth-seeking 
mea>uies,   many   iin  ',  taken   place, 

and   many    others  patronage   of 
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tion.    Education  ba*  been  mure  generally  attended  to,  pri- 


mary schools  bavinir  been  established  throughout  the  rural 
districts.  The  University  and  Lvceuiu  have  tieeii  roiuoclelled, 
and  Qumerous  periodicals,  devoted  to  |)olilicai  and  literary 
subjects,  have  sprung  up  since  the  opening  of  tlie  press. 

Compared  with  what  the  French  did  fur  Mult.i,  there  it 
much  subject  for  praise  in  the  conduct  of  the  British  govern- 
lueul,  uiivh^r  similar  circumstancos ;  and  therefore  il  is,  w« 
repeal,  that  by  breaking  tho  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  principle* 
of  humanity  were  preserved.  But,  compared  with  what 
man  ought  lo  do  fur  his  fellow. man,  as  welt  as  fur  self- 
ros|H)ct,  very  much  remains  to  be  dune  in  order  tu  encou- 
rage  the  induauy  «f  uur  altochuU  felluw-subjetvts — the 
Mallos«. 

16.    bBBCIUITION    OF    .MALTA,    OOZO,    AMD   CCMi:«>. 

Malta  was  formerly  considered  to  belong  to  Africa,  but 
by  an  act  passed  by  the  Bntisli  parliament  it  was  declared 
purt  of  Kurnpe.  It  indeed  belongs  to  both,  for  the  general 
aspiKit  of  tho  country ;  the  temperature,  langunge,  and 
habits  of  the  natives;  the  climate  in  all  the  glowiiii!  inten- 
sity of  a  tropical  sun  without  its  sickliness — are  African; 
while  its  religion,  its  political  security,  lis  intellectuni  and 
social  resources,  as  well  as  its  every-dav  an'l  household 
comforts,  arc  altogether  European,  and  even  English. 

We  have  already  given  a  general  account  of  Malta.  We 
have  now  to  add  that  tins  niid  tho  adjoining  islands  lie 
between  .tj*  49'  and  .36°  north  latitude,  and  14*  lo'and 
14*  .tti' east  longitude  from  Greenwich.  The  surface  of 
Malta  and  Goto,  is  snid  to  comprise  alwut  1 14  square  miles, 
or  7'2,9riO  acres.  Malta  contains  two  cities,  and  tweiity-lv^o 
cas&ls,  or  villages.  A  ridge  of  land  divides  tins  island  into 
tvio  unequal  parts;  the  eastern  ami  larger  division  contains 
the  oUl  and  new  capitals,  as  well  as  the  twenty-two  casils, 
while  the  western  section  is  destitute  both  of  towns  and 
V  ilinjies.  Olid  ulinnst  of  inhiibitants.  This  unequal  disiri- 
Imtion  of  the  population  was  originally  caused  by  the  inse- 
curitv  of  tho  western  coast;  the  natives  consequently 
retired  beyond  the  ridge  of  land  which  formed  a  natural 
fortification;  the  churches  were  built  where  their  altars  wer^' 
least  likely  to  be  violated,  and  now  the  convenience  of 
attending  these,  together  with  the  force  of  habit,  have 
concentrated  tho  popalatiun  towards  the  eastern  shores  of 
tlie  island. 

The  grand  harbour  is  about  one  mile  and  three  quarters 
in  length.  Near  lo  the  entrance,  which  is  only  450  yards 
broad,  the  water  is  from  sixty  to  eighty  fathoms  in  depth. 
Ships  are  enabled  by  the  boldness  of  the  shores,  and  com- 
pelled by  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
to  pass  close  to  fortifications  sutticicnt  to  annihilate  the 
most  powerful  force  that  could  bo  brought  against  them; 
but  in  times  of  peace  it  is  a  safe  and  coininuiliuns  port. 
Water  for  shipping  may  he  had  in  any  quantity,  and  tho 
basin  is  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  British  Novy. 
Five  and  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  besides  three  or  tour  hun- 
dred merchant-men,  were  known  to  lie  in  this  purt  during 
the  last  war. 

On  the  right  hand,  upon  entering  the  port,  is  a  low  quay 
on  which  are  a  series  ol  wharfs,  ranges  of  store  houses,  tho 
custom-house,  fish-marknt,  &c.  Tho  merchant  and  trading 
vessels  lie  close  into  shore,  while  above  theso  and  tho 
adjoining  warehouses  rise  the  bastions  and  domestic  palaces 
of  Valetta,  interspersed  with  the  towers  of  numerous 
churches.  All  these  edifices  are  built  of  cream. coloured 
sloiie,  appearing  as  fresh  as  if  they  were  but  ju.st  erected, 
and  the  whole  brilliant  in  a  cloudless  atmosphere,  unsullied 
by  a  particle  of  smoke,  and  rellucted  in  the  clear  blue  waters 
of  the  port  lieneath. 

The  coast  upon  the  left  is  deeply  indented  by  three  inlets  ; 
the  first,  immwliately  on  passing  tho  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, is  called  Bighi  Bay,  where  stands  the  naval  hospilul ; 
the  second,  a  narrow  creek,  calle<l  the  Gullev -I'ort  in  th' 
tune  of  the  knights,  is  now  principally  appropriated  to  tli' 
establishments  connected  with  the  naval  arsenal,  htor< 
houses,  and  residences  of  tho  otiicers  bc'loiiging  to  these 
different  departmenU;  lastly,  Porto  dclla  Sunglea,  which  is 
chielly  occupied  by  private  yards  fur  building  and  repairing 
merchant-vessels.  Theso  last  two  creeks  are  perlecily 
land-locked.  A  reference  to  the  bird  s  eye  view  of  the  city 
and  port  of  Malta,  which  wo  gave  in  a  previous  .Supplumeni 
will  make  this  description  perfectly  intelligilile.  Tin 
smaller  inlets  are  protected  from  every  wind,  but  the  conlral 
liasin  of  the  grand  harbour  is  0|>«n  to  the  north-east,  or 
gregali,  which  sometimes  renders  it  dangerous  lor  tlio 
smaller  boats  to  ply  from  Valetta  to  the  old  towns,  but  aooi- 
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htmMii  lo  dM  targw  Ttwtb,  u  th*  bottom 


•Mtn 

■  mhI  nil 


rhoriiife. 


d.' 

alt  I  i?<M>4 

Military  n  na- 

blu  li>  every  .  n  i* 

thu  only  reaiMiii  liiul  euu  juniily  ili<^  nuriuiKlur  ul  ilu*  I'lur*. 

Wu   huvo  •ui>l    tliut   whvii    Nu|>uluoii    eniorvd   VuluUii,    it 

wan  roinnrkt'd   lo   hini,  that    if  lliu    city    bad    bean   quite 

amply,  and  tlivru  had  bovii  no  onv  within  lo  open  lb*  unlet 

for  them,  nn  chlrancu  would  have  been  cffi-cud  with  wxne 

difficulty;  and   when    Ovnvral    VaubolH,    th«  oiKccr  whom 

^^^ttupoloon    lelt   m   command    when    hu   nulled    for   KKvpl, 

I^^Hkcd  r>ir  dircctionii  relulivo  to  tbu  ilufern'o  of  tho  KaniHuii, 

^^Monupurto  lolil  him  to  lock  the  i'  .'■•-    ■•■■>  •■<<  <••  ■  l  — -    ■■ 

hJH  piH-ki't.     Tliu   rurliflculKiiiH  an 

aayi   Br)dono;    nil    th«  boaiitail    luii     K    .._   

NupU'A  nru  a  tritle  to  the   immunao  excavation*  that  hma 
btdn  miidu  in  thm  littio  island. 

Towcm  aro  built  iiloii({  tho  coa*t,  which  lire  now  only  imed 
to  piuvant  amiiKKliiiK-  »'i<l  to  preserve  i|iiaruntiiic.  The 
old  ciipitiil  in  wallud  and  lortifled,  and  the  linei  of  Na^ 
to  the  Mro>tward  were  auWcioni,  in  tho  earlier  pcriotU  ol 
kniKlilH.  to  urrent  the  pra^'ress  of  un  enemy  towards  tin; 
Biore  poptiluUM  dislrictii  of  the  island;  but  it  is  to  the  for.ifi- 
eatious  thut  nurround  tho  two  harbour*  that  any  garrison 
mii»t  now  look  for  security. 

To  the  landwnid  of  Valetta  five  RuccessWe  lines  of  works 
ttrelch  from  one  port  lo  the  other,  and  dry  ditches  aro  ex- 
cavated in  tho  ro»'k,  to  a  depth  varying  from  ',M)  to  liO  feet. 
Between  tho  Brsl  and  second  lines  of  forlificatinn  HtiiiwUtho 
town  of  Klorinn,  which  contains  a  church,  a  consiileruble 
niiMilier  of  houses,  a  public  );arden,  parade,  and  barracks. 
Fort  Tiijne,  u  small  but  strong  fort,  coniinundu  the  entrance 
of  ihe  qiiuranlinu  hurbour,  while  tlio  cu.>tle  of  St.  An|?elo 
rakes  tho  entrance  of  the  grand  harbour  with  four  tiers  of 
guns  1)11  ono  side,  and  fort  Ricasoli  on  tho  other. 

More  than  HUO  pieces  of  ordnance  were  mounted  on  the 
walls  when  tho  French  capiiuluted  to  ihe  English  in  ad. 
18(10.  At  present  there  are  947  embrasures  in  tlie  walls  of 
Valetta  and  the  three  old  cities,  to  fill  which,  loi-ciher  with 
cavaliers*  and  parupeis,  1150  uuna  wouhl  bo  required. 
Mortars,  the  mouths  of  some  of  which  aro  si.x  feet  wide,  aro 
cut  out  of  tho  rocks  near  tho  different  creeks  where  a  de- 
barkation might  be  expected. 

In  the  previous  history  of  Malta,  wo  were  careful  to 
note  the  successive  additions  that  each  grand-master  of  the 
knights  made  to  ttie  public  works.  TheCotonera,  Florian, 
and  other  works  were  there  mentioned.  For  the  last  few 
years,  English  engineers  have  been  engaged  in  repairing 
and  perfecting  lliesu  defences,  at  a  very  considerable  ex- 
pense. An  old  ollicer  of  the  island  assured  us  that  very 
few,  even  of  the  residents,  were  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
mines  and  countermines  that  threaded  the  city,  three  deep, 
in  various  dirocliuns,  which  our  gnvernnicnt  hud  excavated 
in  tho  soft  porous  rock  so  well  Otted  for  tliuso  works.  The 
»amo  otUcer  tobl  us  that  for  every  jwst  to  be  filled,  30,000 
soldiers  would  be  required  to  man  the  present  walls. 

We  have  said  that  famine  alone  can  reduce  Valetta.  To 
anticipalo  even  this  contingency,  large  subterranean  grana- 
ries, hewn  out  of  tho  solid  rock,  aro  stored  with  corn,  enough, 
it  is  said,  for  throe  years'  oousuiuptiiin. 

The  little  island  of  Gozo,  close  to  Malta,  is  defended  by 
fort  C'hainbray  on  its  S.E.  coast.  Tho  strait  between  the 
two  islands  is  commanded  by  fort  Rossti,  which  stands  on 
the  i>lcl  of  Cumiiio.  OfCuniinowe  ha\o  nothing  to  add, 
but  thut  It  partakes  more  of  ilio  character  of  Gozo  ihuii 
of  Malta,  being  more  fruitful,  less  rocky,  and  was  reiiteil, 
whin  wo  visited  it,  liy  an  Enylisbman,  as  a  dairy-farm,  for 
60/.  per  annum.  Gozo  contains  six  cusals,  and  a  |iopulous 
town  in  the  interior,  called  Kubbatu,  which  lies  at  the  loot  of 
an  old  ruinous  castle,  and  was  sup|)osed  lo  have  been 
Ibiinded  by  the  Tyrians.  Tho  castle  stands  on  a  solitary 
rock  not  more  than  three  hundred  \anis  in  diameter. 

Gozo  contains  no  chapel  for  the' English  residenu,  who 
rarely,  howe\er,  number  more  than  twenty,  and  frequently 
less;  but  the  president  sometimes  reads  liio  service  of  our 
church  at  his  own  house.  There  is  an  hospital  at  Rabbatu 
which  was  founded  by  our  government,  and  it  is  a  |ilea»uro 

to  SCO   how  well  ovejrything   is  ooudiicled    liei •-  the 

watchful  eye  of  a  faithful  olllcer.     When   «.  i   it, 

the  numiier  of  patients  »as  seventv-tivo;  thj   ^ach 

per  day  lor  foo<l,  medicine,  clothing,  Sic,  was  tcnp«oce  half- 
»  Co  I  a/if  r.  A  term  in  rortificalion  u«ed  lo  denote  a  work  iftnc- 
rally  raised  within  the  walls,  and  liom  tfn  to  twelve  Icit  higher  than 
the  icsl  ol  the  line.  Iheir  principal  use  is  to  command  all  the  adja- 
cfnt  works  and  the  country  ruuud. 


penny:  the  annual  expenie  of 

rvduceit    friiii    I  10/ — !■,  iuil/ 

»bi 

nor. 

•11  spvul,  and  biily 

miti«<d  al   a   liiue; 


ikivelf 

u 

II 
U 
lo 
uts.auU  auipiusluitd*  («waiu««luk«it.uid«liuve 
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Valitta   is  built  on  a  tonguo  of  laml  a  ■■  iii 

length,  and  was  Hrsl  made  ibo  seat  of  go\<  l. 

It    is  tlta  citadel   of  Ihu  island   and  llio  mxiencu  uf  lite 
principal     luerchanls    and     private    famdics       The    thioa 
^  on  llie  opiHikite  side  of  the  grand  harbour,  Viua(iui>a« 
I.    and   Burinola.   are   inhabited  b)  an  indusirious  class 
III    n.  !•  atlacbe<l  i  il 

arsc!  .H.     Tbeae  ■  (1 

with  \  .■,,1,1,  .1-  ill.  ■    '    ■    ■    -  -t 

contain  ulmul  lilt)  i:  4 

are    i""    i...  .-  .m    >  ..  ..-re 

man  ^e*. 

V  .;,  ;  ni;ht 

angles,  ai'  .y 

narrow  to  '  no 

rellection  ol  the  suu  from  liio  Atiilo  saiidaluiio  i*  ilislressui^ 
lo  the  e\«s.  It  is  intleed  considered  so  injurious  itial  the 
Muliese'suy  thai  nunu  but  dogs  ami  Englishmen  go  out  at 
midday.  Passing  overland  through  Valetta.  from  one 
Harbour  to  tho  other,  thu  ascent  is  considerable,  and  the 
streets  are,    inconsequence,  constructed   »itli  steps  cut  ia 

the  solid  rock.     'Ihe  domestic   arrl:i is 

superior  to   that  of  any  town   on  th'  r. 

It  IS  sale  to  say  thai  the  domestic  pul...  -_  ...   \ ...^  ..^t 

only  reliilivuly,  but  absolutely,  cheaper  than  a  duty  tlunl- 
raio  London  loilging. 

Ur  the  public  buildings  the  churches  form  the  most 
considerable  number,  but  of  these  that  of  St.  John's  is 
alone  visited  by  the  passing  stranger.  This  was  erected  in 
liSO  by  the  grand-master  John  do  Cassieri,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Tho  exterior  presents  but  littio 
lo  admire,  but,  witbin,  il  is  rich  in  marble,  and  carving  ami 
gilding  and  mosaic  work.  The  roof  is  supported  by  noble 
marble  pillars,  and  the  ceiling  represents  \arious  scenes 
from  tho  life  of  SI.  John,  painted  by  Chevali' -  »'-•■  .s. 
The   interior  is   240  feet  long,  and  60  wide.      1  I 

beautiful  mosaic  pavement  is  iiii"^''l>"'i       <  >-  .f 

rare  marbles  and  valuable  stoi.'  .1 

in  various  dcMces,  each  tablet  I.  ^  _  ,         i.-, 

finely  polished,  representing  the  arms  of  some  kuighi  of 
Malta. 

When  tlic  French  plundered  tho  public  establishments, 
they  are  said  to  ba\u  taken  from  this  church  alone, 
soNon  curt-loads  of  precious  metal.  A  Quo  pair  of  silver 
gates  leading  to  the  altar  escaped  their  rapacity  by  being 
painted.  In  the  vestry  is  a  painting  on  panel,  which 
served  as  an  altar-pieco  in  the  .Vdmiral's  galley  in  the 
time  of  the  knights  when  they  pul  to  sea.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  this  picture  is  a  represciitution  of  the  desceiil 
from  ihe  cross.  There  are  l»enly-tour  chiii;ii  l.i.,.k,.  .i:  iho 
largest   size    in  folio,  written  on  vclluni  .  ; 

the  notes   are  about   us  big  as  diainunils  >■ 
Those  books,  as  well  as  the  above-iuentioncd  i  •• 

brought  by  the  order  from  Rhwies  in  1.^30.     'I  v 

and   other   objects   are    highl) 

monuments  ol  the  knights  ami  .  .  ; 

but  it  IS  im|iossible  to  mention  I  Hoc  in  Uciuil. 

The  palace  of  the  grand-masters  is  now  used  as  a 
residence  for    the   English  governor.      It  is   ai  ~i- 

quadrangular  building  with  a  court-yard  in  tli'  t 

forms   one   side  of  the   I'lazza  San  GeorL"  -  ..,,|.,.l 

square  in    Valetta;    externally,   tho    pal.<>  ■'    and 

uiioriiaiuenUid,    but    imposing   from    its   ^     '  The 

apartments  are  large,  numerous,  and  conrenieni,  and  the 
furniture  splendid.  St.  George  s  Hull  is  scarcely  equalled 
by  any  rooiu  in  Europe.  Besides  numerous  paintings  by 
old,  and  chietly  Maltese  artists,  the  palace  contains  an 
extremely  interesting  and  well-arranged  armoury.  The 
Piazza  San  Georgio  is  used  as  a  military  parade,  and 
enlivened  in  the  evening*  by  one  of  the  regimenul  band*. 
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The  knii>hts  or  MtUa  inhahitrd  tepante  palaces  acrord- 
iiiK  to  the  nation  from  which  they  came.  These  palaces 
«er«  called  the  Iitna  or  lloteU  of  the  difTereiit  luii^iiiiKeo 
or  naunns.  and  are  ktill  in  exii>tence,  with  (he  exception  uf 
the  Kneluh,  which  was  abandoneil  at  the  Prole>lant 
Reroniiatioii.  They  arc  u»ed  for  oflioers"  iiuartcr*.  for 
pri\ale  reaniencev  in  one  or  two  instaiicet,  and  one,  havin}{ 
the  oiil)  larKe  rtx>in  in  the  itland  that  is.  floored  with  planks, 

i*  set  apart  f'"-   ""''' -'■■Miblieit,   fancy  halls.  &c     The 

theatre  is  ab:i:  .  in  which  toU-iiihlc  operas  are 

guen.     The  I  I  excellent  and  very  cheap. 

1  'Use  on  Fort  St.  KImo  occupies  a  very   com- 

mui  ..tiion.     Beitealh  the  watch-tower  are  deposited 

the  reuiaiiis  of  Sir  Ralph  Ahcrcromhie.  In  another  part 
of  the  fort  is  the  tunib  of  Governor  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  and 
in  the  circuit  <if  the  mmparts  are  seen  the  names  of  Sir 
Thuinas  Mai  land,  the  Marcjuets  of  Hastings,  Admi  nl 
Uoiliaiii,  Sir  K.  Spencer,  &c.  The  En);lish  burial-Krou  d 
is  a  preltv  s|>»l,  piniiled  like  an  Knghsh  llowor-|{arden;  but 
thov    ■    '  :;  to  the  unlives  are  mere  depositories   of  the 

de;i  1  prop«-rly,  furihor  reinovc<l  fmra  the  city. 

L '■ la,   or   the   obi    city,  called    Medina    bv    the 

Rarareiis,  and  Citl'i  Nutaliilo  by  Alphonso,  kin);  of  Sicily, 
in  1428,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Tyrians  before 
they  butit  Curlhai;e.  lis  houses  were  anciently  roa|;nifl- 
roiit,  as  recorded  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  its  extent  consi- 
derable. It  IS  situated  iu  a  risini;  )!round  in  the  interior  of 
the  island,  six  miles  from  Valctta;  nnd,  riding  towards  it 
along  that  mad  wilha  friend  who  had  just  visited  Jerusa- 
lem, the  writer  was  told  that  it  bears  a  very  marked  resem- 
blance to  the  Holy  City. 

It  is  the  see  of  u  bishop,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  several 
churches,  and  relijrious  houses.  In  the  choir  of  tfte  cathe- 
dr.il  IS  all  exi|uisite  specimen  of  Tarsi&,  or  inlaid  wood. 
The  domestic  builUinits  ure  still  magnificent,  as  in  the  days 
of  old;  but  the  inhabitants  arc  impoverished.  They  live, 
indeed,  iu  richly-wrought  puluces  of  stone,  but  without 
uiouey  and  without  resources,  except  what  they  draw  from 
the  soil  they  stand  on.  If  the  thousands  of  English  families 
who  hurry,  year  after  year,  from  one  miserable  French 
provincial  hotel  to  another,  could  but  see  the  vast  stone  | 
mansions  of  Malta  rising  under  a  cloudless  sky,  surrounded 
by  every  fruit  and  Uower  that  could  add  to  their  creature 


comforts,  and  by  a  native  population  attached  to  the  persons 
and  respectful  of  the  property,  of  the  English,  and  speaking 
too  our  own  language  we  think  that  they  could  not  iieaiiuie 
to  purchase  for  as  many  shillings  the  health,  the  rela\utioii 
of  minil  and  body,  for  which  they  in  vain  seek  elscvkhere 
with  as  many  (xiunds  sterling. 

The  parish  churches  of  the  casfils  or  villages  are  large 
and  magnitlceni,  richly  worked  without,  and  decorated 
within.  It  has  been  observed,  that  tlie  cathedrals  of  inuiiy 
(owns  in  Italy  are  not  more  splendid  than  many  of  these 
village  churches.  Their  style  of  architecture  is  heiivy  ;  hut 
their  great  mass  and  rich  detail  do  in  part  com|>ensu(e  for 
an  absence  of  certain  ideas  of  proportion  which  we  consider 
essential  to  a  fine  building. 

The  houses  of  the  natives  seldom  exceed  a  second  story. 
Tlie  lower  parts  arc  generally,  in  the  towns,  let  as  hhops.  or 
to  the  poorer  classes:  a  low  inicrincdiate,  or  tnezzaniiio, 
(Uxjr  conlains  the  sleeping  rooms  and  ollices,  tl)e  principal 
npurtments  being  on  the  upper  story,  which  usually  has 
large  glazed  balconies  projecting  in  the  Spanish  fashion, 
supporte<i  on  finely  carved  stone  work.  The  roofs  ore  Hat, 
and  covered  with  a  red  cement,  called  pozzotana,  and  form 
agreeable  and  much-frequented  terraces.  They  also  serve 
to  collect  the  rain,  which  is  conCeye<l  from  thence  by  pipes 
to  subterranean  cisterns,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  sweet- 
ness and  freshness  of  this  water  at  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year.  It  was  to  anticipate  the  (Mssible  laihire  of  this  supply 
that  Alof  de  Vignncuurt  built  his  niagniBcent  aqueduct. 
In  Valetta.  below  a  certain  level,  the  water  becomes  brack- 
ish, and  this  increases  the  value  of  the  public  founluins 
that  Vignacourl  fed  by  his  aqueduct. 

Internally  the  houses  possess  much  comfort  and  conve- 
nience; the  stairs  and  tiuors,  being  mostly  of  stone,  are 
cool  and  pleasant  in  the  very  hot  weather.  The  rents  aro 
remarkably  low.  When  we  say  that  a  private  palace  may 
be  obtained  for  forty  pounds  a  year,  we  arc  convinced  that 
we  exceed  the  price  frequently  given  for  the  most  luxurious 
habitations  in  which  man  need  desire  to  dwell  on  earth. 
Let  English  families  with  small  incomes,  who  will  not  live 
at  home,  come  here  rather  than  to  the  very  inferior  and  luoru 
expensive  establishuicnts  in  the  provincial  towns  of  France 
or  Belgium,  or  Germany. 


TBZ    MAKIHA  or   TALXTTA. 
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SALVATOR  ROSA.  AND  HIS  WORKS. 

I. 

Salvator  Rosa  wan  one  of  thoso  imn^  nativi-  men 
♦  h">n    Ii»ly    lias    at    various  tiiiuv    jn  Mliucd:   men 
;  n   to  excel  in  thusu   art*,  which,  from 
)  and  thoir  influi-ucc  on  the  taste,  are 

f  Artt.     It  is  by   no  means   unconunon  in 
1  ry   of  Italian  art,  to  meet   with  individuals 

viii -•  ..-  i|u:i:iitance  with  paintiii);,  music,  and  poetry, 
va«  M>  iX'(  iisive,  as  to  render  it  dillicult  to  say  in 
which  they  most  excelled ;  and  even  those  who  have 
acquired  an  Euniprau  reputation  for  their  eminent 
•kill  in  one  branch,  have  frequently,  perhaps  we  may 
say  generally,  attained  consKlerablo  proficiency  in  the 
others.  Whether  this  results  from  the  peculiar  tem- 
peraii       '  '   :>'d  by  an  Italian  climate,  from  the 

p«tri  1  on  art  and  artists  by  the  rulers 

and  prmc.cs  ol  Italy,  or  from  the  leisure  possessetl  by 
a  people  among  whom  mechanical  and  commercial 
industry  are  far  less  developed  than  in  England,  it 
Would  not  be  easy  to  say :  probably  all  three  circum- 
stances combine  to  produce  the  result.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  however,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  fine  arts 
have  been  cultivated  more  zealously  in  Italy  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world;  if  we  except  that 
brilliant  period  when  the  Grecian  peninsula  produced 
so  many  master-spirits,  whose  works  have  served  to 
form  the  taste  of  future  ages. 

The  life  of  Salvator  Rosa  was  so  full  of  striking 
events,  and  the  productions  of  his  mind  and  hand 
Were  so  extremely  diversified,  that  his  biography  par- 
takes much  of  a  romantic  character,  and  has  been 
written  at  considerable  length  in  different  languages. 
We  shall,  however,  in  onr  sketch  of  his  life  and  pro- 
ductions, treat  principally  of  those  events  which 
exerted  most  influence  on  him  as  an  artist. 

Salvator  Rosa  was  born  on  the  20th  of  June,  1G15,  in 
the  little  village  of  Arenella,  not  far  from  Naples.  His 
fattier,  Vito  Antonio  Rosa,  was  an  architect  and  land- 
surveyor,  of  humble  talents,  and  still  humbler  pro- 
spicisj  and  his  mother,  Giulia  Grccco,  belonged  to  a 
family  of  painters,  equally  mediocre,  and  equally  poor. 
As  the  boy  grew  up,  the  parents  did  not  wish  that  he 
should  embark  in  that  profession  which  had  proved 
so  little  profitable  to  them ;  they  determined,  there- 
fore, to  educate  him,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  for 
the  church;  and  with  that  view  gave  him  the  name  of 
Salvator,— oac  which  was  looked  upon  with  peculiar 
reverence  in  Italy.  Nature,  however,  frequently 
frustrates  the  intentions,  good  though  they  may  be, 
of  parents,  by  giving  to  their  children  a  temperament 
•nd  a  tone  of  mind  incompatible  with  the  mode  of 
life  marked  out  for  them.  So  it  was  with  Salvator, 
or  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  Salvatoricllo, — "little 
Salvi  :"  he  loved  to  wander  among  the  magnificent 
scenes  around  Naples,  and  to  draw  rude  sketches 
of  trees  and  animals  with  bits  of  chalk  or  charcoal, 
better  than  to  study  the  religious  books  which  his 
mother  placed  in  his  bands.  Being  of  a  fiery  and 
unruly  disposition,  he  could  not  be  kept  under  con- 
trol by  his  parents :  and  they  therefore  sent  him  to  a 
monastic  seminary,  many  of  which  existed  near 
Naples. 

The  earlier  portion  of  his  studies  soon  attracted 
and  absorbed  all  his  attention  :  this  was  classical  and 
polite  literature,  by  which  he  gained  a  knowledge  of 
the  ,  !ions  of  the  ancients,  as  deve- 

lop' ..us  laid  in  a  store  of  classical 

I  iiad  a  great  influence  on  his  sub- 

s,  and  which  was  in  harmony  with 
the  poetic  turn  nt  hi*  mind.  But  the  time  at  length 
arrived  when  this  course  of  study,  so  congenial  to 


him,  was  to  be  laid  aside,  and  replaced  by  those 
severer  subjects,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of 
the  monastic  seminary,  were  indispensable  to  an 
aspirant  to  the  church.  Tliese  were  logic,  and  such 
subjects  as  formed  the  philosophy  of  that  day;  toge- 
ther with  the  theological  doctrines  professed  by  the 
Church  of  Rome.  But  Salvator  stopped  at  the  very 
threshold  of  these  .studios:  he  felt  such  a  disgust, 
amounting  almost  to  horror,  at  all  studies  in  which 
the  imagination  took  no  part,  that  nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  attend  to  the  instructions  prescribed  for 
him.  He  was  often  detected,  with  a  crayon  in  his 
hand,  covering  the  walls  of  the  convent  with  designs; 
and  thus  exposed  himself  to  severe  punishment.  But 
when  at  length  it  became  evident  that  his  dislike  to 
scholastic  studies  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  over- 
come, he  was  expelled  from  the  seminary,  and  sent 
back  to  his  parents. 

He  had  now  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  it 
does  not  appear  in  what  manner  his  parents  contrived 
to  support  him  ;  but  we  find  him  studying  music  with 
a  passionate  earnestness  which  nothing  could  control. 
He  composed  many  sweet  canzonets  and  small  pieces 
of  music,  which  were  declared  by  Dr.  Burney  to  be 
"  not  only  admirable  for  a  dilellanle,  but  in  point  of 
melody  superior  to  that  of  most  of  the  masters  of  his 
time."  It  was  customary  at  that  time  for  female 
spinners  and  knitters  to  sit  at  their  work  in  the  open 
streets  of  Naples;  and  these  women  were  frequently 
to  be  heard  singing  songs  which  had  been  both 
written  and  composed  by  Salvator.  He  became  a 
serenader,  lute  in  hand,  under  the  windows  of  many 
Neapolitan  ladies;  and  graduaUy  became  involved  in 
a  vortex  of  dissipation  which  grieved  his  parents,  who 
though  they  could  not  appreciate  the  talents  which  he 
really  possessed,  were  earnestly  solicitous  for  his 
well-being. 

The  circumstance  which  turned  his  attention  from 
music  to  painting  at  this  period,  was  the  marriage  of 
his  sister  with  Francesco  Francanzani,  a  painter  of 
considerable  merit  at  Naples.  Salvator  used  frequently 
to  visit  the  studio  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  wutcli 
the  progress  of  the  pictures  which  were  on  the 
easel;  sometimes  copying  portions  of  the  picture  on  a 
bit  of  board  or  paper;  and  receiving  hints  and  instruc- 
tions from  Francesco.  He  soon  began  to  sketch  from 
nature;  he  would  sally  forth  at  dawn  of  day,  ladon 
with  a  portfoUo  containing  primed  paper,  pencils,  and 
a  pallet  filled  with  oil-colours ;  and  wander  through 
the  rocky  and  woody  scenes  in  the  environs  of  Naples, 
sketching  wherever  an  object  struck  his  fancy.  Re- 
turning to  his  brother-in-law's  house  in  the  evening, 
his  portfolio  would  be  examined  by  Francesco,  and 
encomiums  passed  whenever  they  were  merited. 
Salvator  was  springing  into  manhood,  and  was  as  yet 
a  burden  to  his  relations;  Francesco  therefore  was 
desirous  of  bringing  him  forward  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  provide  for  himself  by  his  own  earnings. 

It  was  customary  at  that  time  for  young  Italian 
students,  who  intended  to  adopt  the  profession  of  a 
painter,  to  make  a  tour  through  the  principal  cities  of 
Italy:  visiting  the  work-rooms' of  all  the  great  painters; 
observing  and  studying  their  styles;  selecting  one 
master  in  particular  as  a  model;  and  finally  returning 
home  to  prosecute  that  style  which  they  had  selected. 
It  was  from  this  custom  that  artists  were  generally 
said  to  belong  to  the  ichool  of  some  great  painter,  such 
as  the  school  of  Caracci,  of  Ra|>hael,  of  Titian.  So 
intense,  however,  was  SaUatnr's  love  of  ilnconfrolled 
liberty  of  action  and  of  tlionght,  that  lie  disliked  the 
idea  of  a  school  ot  piiinting  as  much  as  he  hail  that  of 
a  school  of  philosophy  and  logic:  system,  method, 
subordination,  were   terms   which   he  sei-ins  to  lime 
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been  unable  to  appreciate:  vslicment  paaiiou  and 
firtili;  iiiittginution  were  the  impuUcH  to  which  he 
yli'Idi-d,  nnd  to  which  it  was  in  vuiii  t'ur  bio  purcnti 
til  oppoic  thtrir  wiahe«  and  authority.  Iimtrad  u( 
vixitliig  the  Hchouls  of  Ituly,  he  left  home  at  the  ugo  of 
oi^htctii,  and  rantblvd  on  fo(it  througlioiit  the  greutcr 
purt  of  the  Kingdom  of  NttpU-«,  including  Calabria 
nnd  the  Abruzzi;  and  it  ii  (uppoacd  that  many  of  the 
finest  pictures  left  by  biro, — of  marine  viewa,  head- 
lundii,  caatelluted  rockii,  antique  ruin«,  and  savage 
coasita,  identified  by  lonie  particular  and  authenticated 
feature,  were  cither  puinted  during  thia  giro,  or  tour, 
or  else  reiiulted  from  the  imprewionH  which  the  mag- 
nificent Hcenery  uf  southeru  Italy  left  un  hia  mind. 
Sir  J.  ReyniildH,  in  allusiion  to  this  tour  of  Salvator'n, 
lays, — "  Salvator  Rosa  »uw  the  necessity  of  trying 
■ome  new  source  of  pleasing  the  public  in  his  works. 
The  world  were  tired  of  Claude  Lorraine's  and  Uaspur 
Poussin's  long  train  of  imitators;  and  be  therefore 
struck  into  a  wild  savage  kind  of  nature,  which  was 
now  and  striking."  But  a  subsequent  writer  has 
remarked,  that  Sir  Joshua  was  led  into  some  error 
•8  to  the  relative  periods  when  those  three  painters 
flourished  ;  and  was  also  wrong  in  stating  that  Salva- 
tor "  saw  the  necessity"  uf  striking  into  u  new  path: 
he  followed  the  dictates  of  bis  taste,  and  nothing  more. 

Although  Sulvator,  during  bis  rambles,  visited  al- 
most every  part  of  the  Neapolitan  coast,  yet  the 
elevated  mountains  of  Calabria  were  the  favourite 
spots  among  which  he  lingered,  and  sketched  the 
antique  towns  and  villages — vestiges  of  the  old  Greek 
colonies, — sometimes  sheltered  in  a  valley, — at  others, 
mounted  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  and  inhabited  by 
a  race  of  men,  whose  restless  and  independent  t<me 
of  mind  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  bis  own.  One 
event  is  related  of  him,  which  his  biographers  state 
in  various  ways,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  true 
in  the  main;  viz.,  that  he  was  made  captive  by  some 
of  the  banditti  of  the  Abruzzi  mountains,  and  lived 
among  them  for  a  considerable  period, — some  say 
voluntarily,  others  say  by  compulsion. 

The  circumstance  is  thus  shortly  alluded  to  by  one 
writer: — "  We  are  told  that  he  spent  the  early  part  of 
his  life  in  a  troop  of  banditti,  and  that  the  rocky 
desolate  scenes  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  take 
refu(;e,  furnished  him  with  those  romantic  ideas  in 
landscape,  of  which  he  is  so  exceeding  fond,  and  in 
the  description  of  which  he  so  greatly  excels.  His 
Kobiers,  as  his  detached  figures  are  commonly  called, 
are  supposed  also  to  have  been  taken  from  the  life." 
A  fine  picture,  painted  and  etched  by  himself,  is 
supposed  to  represent  a  scene  of  bis  life  at  this  ro- 
mantic period  : — a  group  of  armed  banditti  occupy 
the  foreground  of  a  rocky  scene,  and  look  watchfully 
at  a  youthful  prisoner,  who,  seated  on  a  rock,  exhibits 
in  his  countenance,  in  bis  drooping  bead,  and  in  bis 
nerveless  arm,  the  utter  extinction  of  all  hope  :  a  fe- 
male stands  behind  him,  and,  with  a  finger  pointed 
towards  him,  is  evidently  pleading  in  bis  favour,  and 
praying  them  to  spare  his  life. We  may  here  re- 
mark, that  the  lawless  beings  among  whom  Salvator 
was  thus  thrown,  belonged  to  the  class  of  Condollirri, 
or  bandits  who  let  themselves  out  for  hire  to  any 
masters,  or  for  any  purpose,  and  who,  when  not  thus 
employed,  infested  the  roads  and  villages  in  Calabria 
and  Naples,  pillaging  the  rich,  and  domineering  over 
the  poor. 

It  is  not  known  with  certainty  how  long  Salvator 
remained  among  the  mountains  of  Calabria;  but 
when  he  returned  home,  he  encountered  domestic 
scenes  which  sickened  his  heart,  and  dashed  bis  en- 
thusiasm. His  brother-in-law,  Francanzuni,  though 
a  clever  painter,  was  reduced  to  great  distress  for 


want  of  patronage;  and  hio  father.  Vlto  Antonio  Ron, 
died  shortly  after  hia  i  nirm- 

b<-rs  of  the  family  wh  _  t..r  f„r 

support.  This  was  a  nevere  blow  t»»  him,  n  d 

at  once  that   bu'i\.irit    tmii,   ..i'  •.i,i..i.  hj.,  ..   ;  ,4, 

remarkably  distiii  t  is  not  iin- 

probuble    that    th     1 ,,;,     ,,,.    |,,,iM.iiiig    for    hi« 

mother  and  sisters  benefited  him  in  suinc  mpret«, 
by  sobering  down  some  of  bis  wildncas.  Although 
his  portfolio  wa*  full  of  sketches  which  would,  in  our 
own  day,   fetch  a  large   sum,   yet   t).  ui 

nothing;   for  he  was  young  and  ui/  id 

powerful  rivals.     His  poverty  was  such  i.  Jd 

not    buy  canvas    to   paint   upon,    and  v,  re 

forced  to   u«e   a  kind   of  primed  or  pre;  r, 

which    rendered    it  impossible   for    him    <  ic-e 

pictures  of  a  permanent  character.  He  worked  all 
day,  assiduously,  but  with  a  heavy  heart,  in  bis 
garret;  and  as  evening  approached,  he  carried  hi*  pro- 
ductions, hidden  under  his  tattered  cloak,  to  the  reveH' 
ditori,  or  dealers,  who  dwelt  in  Naples,  and  who  paid 
him  a  price  which  scarcely  sufTiced  to  procure  the 
means  uf  life.  In  a  land  wliere  art  flourished  to  such 
an  extent  as  in  Italy,  it  may  seem  surprising  that  mas- 
terly sketches,  such  as  those  of  Salvator,  should 
scarcely  meet  with  a  sale  in  his  native  town.  But 
Naples  never  occupied  such  an  eminent  rank  as  Rome, 
Florence,  and  Bologna,  as  a  seat  of  the  fine  arts ;  and 
it  happened  that  a  small  coterie  of  painters,  patron- 
ized by  tlie  Spanish  viceroy  (for  Naples  was  then  a 
Spanish  province),  succeeded  in  keeping  all  competi- 
tors in  the  background.  This  c<iterie,  at  the  heud  of 
which  were  Spagnuolo  and  Lanfranco,  succeeded  ia 
preventing  Annibalc  Caracci.Domenichino,  and  Guidu, 
from  being  employed  in  decorating  the  Neapolitan 
churches.  An  incident  occurred,  however,  which  gave 
hope  to  the  young  and  dispirited  Salvator.  Lanfranco, 
returning  one  day  from  the  Jesuits'  church,  (which 
he  was  painting),  happened  to  pass  in  his  carriage  by 
a  mean  shop,  where  a  small  picture  was  exhibited  for 
sale.  He  stopped  his  carriage,  sent  for  the  picture, 
and  found  it  to  be  un  exquisite  sketch  of  the  story  uf 
Hagar,  at  the  point  wtiere,  having  left  Abraham's 
bouse,  she  and  her  child  were  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Beersheba.  Lanfranco  immediately  perceived 
that  it  was  the  production  of  one  who  possessed 
original  genius,  independent  of  any  particular  school 
of  painting.  He  paid  the  price  demanded  for  the 
picture;  and,  as  the  vendor  cither  could  not  or  would 
nut  mention  the  artist's  name,  Lanfranco  looked  for 
some  symbol  on  the  picture  itself.  Seeing  the  word 
"  Salvatoriello"  in  one  corner,  be  gave  directions  to 
his  pupils  to  purchase  every  sketch  they  might  meet 
with,  professing  to  come  from  that  painter.  The 
dealer,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  thus  finding  a 
market  suddenly  spring  up  for  Rosa's  pictures,  were 
more  willing  than  before  to  treat  with  bim,  although 
they  still  refused  to  pay  bim  mure  than  a  paltry  price 
fur  his  productions. 

We  shall  resume  the  narrative  in  an  early  number. 


Thr  most  perfect  organization  for  happiness  imparts  at  iho 
same  time  great  force  to  resist  the  pains  of  life,  and  keen 
sensibility  to  enjoy  its  pleasures. 

Trr  sending  our  thoughts  too  much  abroa'l.  to  discern  tba 
faults  of  others,  halh  the  same  efTei-t  :'■;  »  or 

stayeth  at  home:  neglect  ami  duonlrr  1  ;li, 

as  It  must  do  within  ourselves,  if  we  <lo  1  iv  lum 

our  eyes  inwards,  to  see  whit  is  ami«*  »  m  it  is 

a  sign  we  have  an  unw<l  "* 

to  look  upon  it,  but  ratlu  "^i 

those  wo  converse  with. —  i  m  i-^^'y  •>  '•'"■   '  ■'"  *  "'J'- 
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THE  SYRIAN  COAST.     I. 

England,  Au«tri«.  PruMit,  and  Russia,  arc  at  the 
prt-sint  moment  in  alliance  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
for  the  purpose  ot  assisting  him  in  a  war  against  hit 
revolted  subject,  Mehemet  Ali.  the  pacha  of  Egypt, 
llie  first  blow  has  been  itruck  at  Ueyrout,  on  the 
coust  of  Syria,  and  public  interest  has  thus  been  ex- 
citid  towards  a  tract  of  country,  limited,  indeed,  in 
extent,  but  rich  in  historical  recollections.  The  interest, 
however,  which  attaches  to  the  places  thus  rendered  the 
scene  of  warlike  operations,  arises  mainly  from  events 
of  no  recent  date,  and  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the 
classical  scholar,  or  the  Biblical  or  historical  student ; 
for  such  alone  can  identify  the  rough  fortress  bearing 
the  barbarous  name  of  Djebuil,  which  we  read  of  as 
having  just  repulsed  an  attack  of  British  marines, 
with  the  classic  Byblos,  the  scat  of  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  Adonis, — 

Whoao  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damscb  to  lamciit  his  fate ; 
nor  would  the  fishing  village  called  Sour,  where  a  few 
Albanians  mount  guard  over  an  Egyptian  custom- 
house, be  readily  apprehended  by  the  general  reader 
as  all  that  remains  of  the  stately  Tyre,  "the  crowning 
city,  whose  merchants  were  princes,  and  her  traflickers 
the  honourable  of  the  earth." 

This  consideration  induces  the  belief  that  a  brief 
notice  of  the  ancient  and  present  state  of  the  coast  of 
Syria,  the  cradle  of  commerce  and  its  attendant  civi- 
lization, whose  ruiued  cities  bear  awful  testimony  to 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  in  whose  immediate  vici- 
nity "the Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
men,"  the  scene  alike  of  the  exploits  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar and  Alexander,  of  the  heroes  of  chivalry  and  of 
modern  Britons,  cannot  prove  wholly  uainU-resting. 

T^e  coast  of  Syria  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  "  Great  Sea"  of  Scripture, 
and  extends  in  a  line,  having  a  general  tendency  rather 
to  the  west  of  south,  for  about  450  miles,  measuring 
from  the  Bay  of  Scanderoun  on  the  north  to  El  Arish 
on   the  south.       Its  general    character  is   bold    and 
rocky,  and  it  presents  very  few  good  harbours,  while 
•andbauks  and  reefs  are  found  at  the  mouth  of  almost 
every  one  of  the  numerous  streams   which   descend 
from  the   mountains  to    the    sea.     Occasionally   the 
shore  is  a  sandy  flat,  particularly  towards  the  south, 
but  the  cliffs  are  usually  lofty,  and  many  bold  head- 
lands occur;  those  of  Cape  Blanco  and  Mount  Carmel, 
being  among  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  Levant. 
The  population  of  Syria  is  small  in  comparison  to 
the  extent  of  the  country,  which  is  estimated  at  about 
50,000  square  miles.     The  estimates  vary  from  one 
to  two  millions  ;  but  Dr.  Bowring,  the  latest  authority, 
thinks   1, '250,000  the  nearest  to  the  truth.     Of  this 
number  more   than   half  are   Mohammedans,   either 
orthodox  or  schismatic,  and  Greeks*,  Maronites,  and 
Jews,  form  the  remainder,  in  the  following  proportions  : 
Mohanunedaos  670,000 

Ansariea  16,000 

Mutualisand  Yezidis...     12  000 

Druses  3J,0«0 

Orwdu      230,000 

Maronites  and  Roman  Catholics 1 70,00(1 

Jews 120,000 

l,24U,000 
With  the  exception  of  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  general  the  various  religious  sects 
occupy  distinct  territories.  Thus  the  orthodox  Mo- 
hammedans and  the  Greeks  and  Jews  arc  found 
chiefly  in   the   great  cities  of  Antioch,  Aleppo,   and 

•  Tb«  sslife  Chri»ti»ni  oMhepUini  »re  w  lcrm«l,  »»  llity  arc  in 
fMsral  membcn  o(  ihe  (JiccIl  churrh,  while  tlioM  in  ibt  mounuini 


Damascus,  and  in  the  interior!  while  the  Answries, 
(wandering  Arabs,)  reside  on  the  border  of  the  western 
desert  toward  the  Euphrates;  and  the  Maronites  and 
the  schismatic  Mohammedans  almost  exclusively 
occupy  distinct  districts  of  Lebanon. 

The  population  of  the  whole  country  is  very  limited, 
and  especially  so  on  the  sea-coast,  where  it  is  mainly 
collected  at  the  few  places  which  carry  on  commerce 
with  Europe;  in  these  towns  it  is  of  the  most  motley 
description  and  indiflerent  character.  At  intervals, 
\vhere  the  mountains  skirt  the  strand,  other  races,  of 
nobler  appearance,  are  met  with,  in  whom  alone  is  to 
be  found  any  semblance  of  industry  or  freedom. 
They  are,  however,  generally  animated  by  a  fanatical 
hatred  of  all  but  their  own  tribe,  and  though  more 
intelligent  than  the  inhabitanU  of  the  towns,  are  also 
more  ferocious,  and  not  more  honest. 


tit  pnacipall;  ia  albancs  witb  liooic. 


The   Mohammedans,  who   for  ages  have  been  the      ■ 
ruling  power  in  the  open  country,  and  have  by  their      ■ 
tyranny  completely  broken  the  spirit  and  destroyed 
the  character  of  the  population  of  the  plains,  have 
never  been  able  to  obtain  more  upon  the  coast  than 
military  possession  of  a  few  points.     Their  attempU 
upon  the  mountaineers  have  never  been  permanently 
successful,  though  their  efforts    have   engendered    a 
spirit  of  deadly  hatred,  and  by  keeping  a  great  part 
of  the  population  constantly  in  arms,  have  perpetuated 
to  our  day  a  state  of  society  in  which  neither  life  nor 
property  is  for  an  instant  safe.     The  object  of  these 
papers  being  not  a  description  of  the  whole  country, 
but  only  of  a  part,  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  say 
more  of  the  Mohammedans  than  that  in  general  they 
have  avenged  upon  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews  all  the 
losses  they  have  thus  sustained,  and   that  the   latter 
people,  though  they  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population  of  the  country,  are  detested  alike  by  all 
parties,  in  this,  their  own  land;  and  in  no  part  of  the 
world  are  they  perhaps  worse  treated.     Yet  they  still 
maintain  their  ground,  and  "lend  upon  usury  to  the 
stranger." 

The  usual  language  of  all  classes  in  Syria  is  Arabic, 
mixed  among  the  Maronites  with  some  remnants  of 
old  Syrian.  The  Mohammedan  custom  of  seclusion 
of  women  also  very  generally  prevails  in  the  plains, 
but  in  the  mountains  the  women  enjoy  more  liberty, 
and  mainly  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

As  might  be  expected  from  its  geographical  position, 
the  climate  of  Syria  is  hot,  and  in  the  plains  the  soil 
is  fertile,  producing,  besides  abundant  crops  of  wheat, 
cotton,  hemp,  indigo,  sugar,  and  tobacco;  while  the 
mountains  are  clothed  with  valuable  timber;  mulberry- 
trees  abomid,  furnishing  food  for  silk-worms;  and 
also  olives,  vines,  valonea,  madder,  and  other  dye- 
stuffs.  Attempts  have  also  recently  been  made  to 
introduce  cochineal,  and  seem  likely  to  be  successful. 
The  air  is  of  course  keen  and  bracing  in  the  upper 
parts  of  Lebanon,  but  along  the  coast  the  climate  is 
extremely  unhealthy,  and  intermittent  fevers  and 
other  diseases  common  to  marshy  localities  are  the 
scourge  of  the  population,  their  operation  being  ren- 
dered still  more  desolating  by  the  general  want  of 
habits  of  order  and  cleanliness. 

From  the  Bible  we  learn  that  the  first-born  of 
Canaan,  the  grandson  of  Noah,  was  named  bidon, 
and  that  shortly  after  the  Flood,  the  families  of  the 
Canaanitcs  spread  abroad  from  Sidcm  unto  Gaza, 
(Gen.  X.  15 — 18.)  The  land  on  which  they  had 
settled  was  quite  unsuitcd  for  the  pastoral  life  ;  nor 
was  it  better  adapted  for  the  pursuits  of  agriculture. 
They,  therefore,  from  necessity,  became  fishers  ;  and 
the  forests  of  Lebanon  supplying  timber,  ultimately 
navigators.  When  the  children  of  Israel  took  pos- 
session of  the  promised  land,  they  little  covcVcd  the 
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barren  shore  of  the  Great  Sea,  and  in  con*eqacDce  a 
cuiiHidcfublu  number  of  the  CanaanittrH  retained  their 
ancient  leata.  As  each  party  was  in  ponseisiuu  uf 
article*  dcvirablc  to  the  other,  in  tune  a  friendly 
intercourse  jjrew  up,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Solomon 
utid  Iliram,  king  of  Tyre,  and  the  corn  iind  honey  of 
rulcHtine  were  exchan|;ed  for  articles  of  use  or  luxury, 
which  the  Tyriuns  had  then  bep;un  either  to  manu- 
facture or  to  procure  from  foreign  natioii<<. 

In  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel  it  an 
account  of  the  trade  of  Tyre  in  the  sixth  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  of  which  further  notice  will 
be  taken.  Shortly  alter,  both  Syria  and  Palestine 
were  annixcd  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  upon  the  fall 
of  which  they  passed  to  the  Persian  monarchs,  and 
appear  to  have  been  (governed  by  them  with  much 
niildnexs  and  equity.  In  the  year  333  B.C.,  Alexander 
the  Ureat,  the  "  rough  goat,  the  king  of  Grecia," 
(Dun.  viii.  2\,)  appeared  in  Syria,  which  he  speedily 
conquered  ;  and  when  after  his  death  his  empire  was 
partitioned  uinong  his  lieutenants,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Seleucus,  by  whose  posterity  it  was  ruled 
for  nearly  250  years.  Judea  was  included  in  the 
new  kingdom,  but  the  outrageous  opprcs.sions  and 
insults  of  the  Syrian  rulers  provoked  a  rebellion, 
which  ended  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Jewish 
high  priests  as  sovereign  princes,  (b.c.  1-12.)  At 
length,  after  a  series  of  civil  wars,  by  which  the 
country  was  utterly  exhausted,  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  (n.c.  61,)  and  remained  in  their  pos- 
session nearly  700  years,  during  which  time  it  was 
the  frequent  batile-ficid  of  the  Romans  and  the  Per- 
sians, being  indeed  ravaged  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  by  Sapor,  a.d.  260,  and  subdued  by  Chosroes  II. 
in  611,  and  retained  by  him  till  delivered  by  the 
Emperor  Heraclius,  in  622.  At  length  a  new  power 
emerged  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  to  whose  fonatic 
valour  all  the  resistance  that  the  feeble  Eastern 
Empire  could  oppose,  proved  utterly  iv'cless.  Syria, 
from  its  pro.\imity  to  Arabia,  was  the  first  object  by 
which  the  followers  of  Mohammed  were  allured.  It 
was  attacked  in  632,  and  completely  subjugated  by 
the  year  639,  the  city  of  Jerusalem  falling  into  the 
hands  of  "  the  votaries  of  the  False  One,"  in  637. 

In  time  the  fanaticism  of  the  Saracens,  which 
had  ut  first  prompted  them  to  hinder  all  approach  to 
the  holy  city,  gave  way,  and  from  motives  of  gain 
they  not  only  permitted  unarmed  pilgrims  and  priests 
to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but 
sedulously  guarded  them  from  insult  in  their  passage 
through  all  places  subject  to  their  control.  At  length, 
early  in  the  eleventh  century,  a  barbarous  horde  of 
Tartars,  called  Toorks,  lately  converted  to  Moham- 
medanism, who  from  being  the  mercenary  guards 
hud  become  masters  of  the  dominions  of  the  Caliph 
of  Bagdad  obtained  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and 
ill-used  or  murdered  the  Christian  pilgrims.  This 
state  of  things  continued  for  a  time,  until  roused  by 
the  energetic  appeals  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  (a.d.  1095,) 
princes,  nobles,  and  peasants,  banded  together  to 
rescue  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  hands  of  the 
infidels,  and  "  all  Europe,"  to  use  the  expression  of 
the  imperial  historian,  Anna  Comnena,  "  loosened 
from  its  foundations,  was  precipitated  upon  Asia." 

By  the  first  of  the  celebrated  expeditions  called  the 
Crusades,  a  Christian  kingdom,  co-extensive  with 
that  of  David,  was  established,  but  intrinsically  weak, 
because  opposed  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  ma- 
jority of  its  subjects,  and  distracted  by  the  jealousies 
and  civil  wars  of  those  who  might  have  been  expected 
to  be  its  firmest  supporters  ;  it  fell  under  the  victorious 
Saladiu  (a.d.  1 189)  after  ninety  years'  duration  ;  and 
though  many  gigaatic  efforts  for  its  recovery  were 


roade,  and  some  detmlip.1  riti...  i,i,,i,rF  ii •..<  were 

maintained  for  a  hu.  .  r  uf 

the  Franks  wai  irrt :,,.  .u,,,^  ■m.Krii,  .umi  up  v  were 
finally  expelled  from  Acre,  their  last  stronghold,  in 
1291,  by  the  Mameluke  sultan  of  Egypt. 

From  this  period  Syria  was  ruled  by  the  military 
aristocracy  of  the  Mamclukei  for  more  than  200 
years,  fur  although  ravaged  in  the  year  I  U)0  by 
Timour,  it  was  not  subdued.  At  length  both  Syria 
and  Egypt  were  conquered  by  the  sultan,  Seliin  II., 
in  1517,  and  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  hundred 
years,  no  event  requiring  detail,  as  involving  a  change 
iu  its  political  condition,  occurred;  but  in  1799  the 
country  was  invaded  from  Egypt  by  the  French  under 
Nupolcon  Buonaparte,  who  sustained  his  first  defeat 
at  Acre,  from  a  few  undisciplined  Turks  supported  by 
a  handful  of  British  seamen.  After  severe  lost,  the 
French  retreated,  and  were  eventually  driven  from 
Egypt,  after  having  destroyed  in  that  country  the 
power  of  the  Mamelukes,  a  circumstance  which  helped 
to  bring  forward  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
the  present  day,  from  whose  proceedings  greater 
changes  have  already  arisen  in  the  East,  than  would 
probably  have  otherwise  occurred  in  the  lapse  of 
centuries.  < 

Mehemet  Ali,  a  native  of  Roumelia,  born  in 
1769,  first  visited  Egypt,  as  second  in  command  of  a 
small  detachment  of  recruits  for  the  corps  of  Mame- 
lukes, in  1800.  I  lis  abilities  soon  procured  him 
advancement,  and  in  due  time  he  became  one  of  the 
twenty-four  beys  by  whom  the  country  was  ruled. 
Possessing  a  fund  of  political  wisdom  with  which  no 
considerations  of  good  faith  or  mercy  seem  ever  to 
have  been  permitted  to  interfere,  after  he  had  attained 
to  power  by  the  slaughter  of  his  old  comrades,  the 
Mamelukes,  he  begun  to  form  fleets  and  armies  on 
the  European  model,  the  first  steps  being  taken  by  a 
renegade  French  oflicer  (Colonel  Scve),  who  now  com- 
mands in  Syria  under  the  title  of  Solcyman  Pacha. 

Mehemet  Ali  had  some  time  before  obtained  /rom 
the  Stdtan  a  recognition  of  his  oflicc  aa  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  upon  condition  of  paying  the  customary 
tribute.  This  tribute,  however,  was  irregularly  ren- 
dered, and  the  Sultan,  being  fully  engaged  with  the 
Greek  insurrection,  was  obliged  to  accept  the  olfer  of 
his  powerful  vassal  to  discharge  the  debt  by  means 
of  military  service.  Accordingly,  an  Egyptian  squa- 
dron with  land  forces  on  board  sailed  for  the  Morea, 
where  the  fleet  was  annihilated  at  the  battle  of  Nava- 
riuo,  and  the  troops  were  soon  after  expelled  by  the 
French  expedition.  When  the  war  came  to  an  end, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Allied  Powers,  the 
Greek  island  of  Caudia,  which  had  rebelled  but  been 
unable  to  establish  its  independence,  and  was,  there- 
fore, compromised  with  the  Sultan,  was  transferred 
to  the  viceroy,  and  is  still  held  by  him. 

In  the  ill-governed  Turkish  empire,  the  governors 
of  distant  provinces  frequently  assume  the  right  of 
levying  war  with  each  other,  and  a  di.<>pute  having 
occurred  between  the  pachas  of  Egypt  and  Acre,  the 
former  despatched  a  strong  force  under  his  son  Ibra- 
him, who  had  commanded  the  expedition  to  the 
Morea,  to  bring  the  Syrian  chief  to  terms.  Ibrahim 
landed  at  Acre  iu  November,  1831,  and  captured 
it  in  May,  1»32.  The  Sultan  then  intcrfend.  and 
peremptorily  ordered  the  Egyptian  force  to  withdraw, 
in>tead  of  which  Ibrahim  immediately  advanced, 
overran  the  whole  of  Syria,  defeated  the  Sultan's 
general  near  Aleppo,  forced  the  passes  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  gained  so  decisive  a  victory  at  Konieh 
(the  ancient  Icouium),  in  Asia  Minor,  that  the  road 
to  Constantinople  lay  open  to  him.  The  European 
Powers  then  interfered,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded 
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at  KuUyah,  in  M«y,  1833,  by  which  all  former 
offeuce*  wrr  i,  nuil    Mchi-met  Ali   was,  as  a 

tempnrorr  :  ''.  coufirincd  iu  the  posKcsiiiuii 

jt 

Aouivd  to  introduce  in  his 
new  province  the  »amc  nnxifs  of  administration  as 
be  had  <''<>>>'  in  Kgypt  and  Candia,  but  so  contrary 
to  the  t  tlic  Syrians  did  thiy  prove,  tliat  in 

1831  a  i.....,.v...olf  rebellion  bn)kc  out,  vast  numbers 
of  the  invaders  |>eri»hed,  and  Ibrahim  was  long  shut 
np  in  Jerukulein.  His  father,  however,  came  to  his 
assistance,  and  suppressed  the  movement  in  a  sum- 
mary manner.  Hitherto  the  conscription  had  not  been 
extended  to  Syria,  but  in  1836  it  was  determined  to 
do  so.  As  the  nii-asure,  it  was  foreseen,  would  be 
rooft  unpopular,  and  former  events  had  shown  how 
for  were   capable  of  being,   the  whole  of 

till  s  wore  (liiurmed,  and,  according  to 

Colonel  Campbell,  consul-general  in  Egypt,  80,000 
muskets,  besides  pistols  and  daggers,  which  had  been 
seized,  were  forged  into  horse-shoes  ia  the  arsenal  at 
Acre. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Sultan  bore  very  uneasily 
the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  province  as  Syria,  and 
accordingly,  European  diplomacy  was  unceasingly 
employed  to  adjust  the  points  of  dispute,  but  in  vain. 
A  large  Turkish  army,  partly  armed  and  drilled  in 
the  European  mode,  was  collected  on  the  border  of 
Taurus  under  Ilafiz  Pacha,  but  it  was  totally  over- 
thrown by  Ibrahim,  in  June,  1839.  This  gave  rise 
to  further  difliculties,  which  have  not  been  obviated 
by  all  the  efforts  of  the  divan  of  ambassadors  ut 
Constantinople.  On  the  other  hand,  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  measures  to  be  pursued, 
have  ari.sen  among  the  Allies  themselves,  which  have 
at  length  occasioned  the  signature  by  Austria,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  of  a  treaty  authorizint; 
extreme  measures,  in  which  France  refuses  to  concur, 
and  which  is  at  this  moment  being  carried  into  effect. 

Dr.  Bowring,  who  has  recently  visited  Syria  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  information  for  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
Egyptian  Government  is  exceedingly  unpopular  in 
Syria,  but  he  adduces  numerous  facts  to  prove,  that, 
th<  ptible  of  great  amelioration,  it  is  a  decided 

ini{  il  upon  tiie  ancient  order  of  things.     The 

mililury  force  is  stated  by  the  Government  at  (iO,000 
men,  consisting  of  fourteen  regiments  of  infantry, 
ten  of  cavalry,  and  four  of  artillery,  and  7600  irre- 
gulars ;  but  as  the  regiments  are  never  complete,  the 
whole  number  is  supposed  not  to  amount  to  more 
than  45,000  men,  comparatively  few  of  whom  arc 
natives  of  the  country,  as  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
conscripts  are  exchanged,  though  the  most  frightful 
losses  occur  amone  both  from  nostalgia,  or  home- 
sickness. The  |)'  1  of  Syria  is  costly  to  the 
Pacha,  as  the  re\i  iiits  only  to  about  hOO.OOO/. 
per  annum,  while  tlic  expenses  arc  1,200,000/.,  beside 
the  annual  tribute  to  the  Porte,  175,000/.  more. 

A  few  succeeding  papers  of  this  series  will  offer  a 
general  sketch  of  the  whole  line  of  coast,  from  El 
Arish  to  ScanderouD. 


Ti  in  munlered,  stains  not  the  ((round  with  blood ;  but  years 
spent  unimproved  will  dye  the  soul  with  guilt. 
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A  BEE-HUNT  IN  TIIE  FAR  WEST. 

Tbk  beautiful  forest  in  which  we  were  encamped 
abounded  in  bee-trees  j  that  is  to  say,  trees  in  the 
decayed  trunks  of  which  wild  bees  had  establi^•hed 
their  hives.  It  is  surprising  in  what  countless  swarms 
the  bees  have  overspread  the  far  West  within  hut  a 
moderate  number  of  years.  The  Indians  consider 
thrm  the  harbinger  of  the  white  man,  as  the  buffalo 
is  uf  the  red  mauj  and  say  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
bee  advances  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo  retire.  We 
arc  always  accustomed  to  associate  the  hum  of  the 
bee-hive  with  the  farm-house  and  the  flower-garden, 
and  to  consider  those  iudu.strious  little  animals  as 
connected  with  the  busy  haunts  of  menj  and  I  am 
told  that  the  wild  bee  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  at 
any  great  distance  from  the  frontier.  They  have 
been  the  heralds  of  civilisation,  steadfastly  preceding 
it  as  it  advanced  from  the  Atlantic  borders  ;  and  some 
of  the  ancient  settlers  of  the  West  pretend  to  give  the 
very  year  when  the  honey-bee  first  crossed  the 
Mississippi.  The  Indians  with  surprise  found  the 
mouldering  trees  of  their  forest  suddenly  teeming  with 
ambrosial  sweets;  and  nothing,  lam  told,  can  exceed 
the  greedy  rehsh  with  which  they  banquet  for  tho 
first  lime  upon  this  luxury  of  the  wilderness. 

At  present,  the  honey-bee  swarms  in  myriads  in 
the  noble  groves  and  forests  that  skirt  and  intersect 
the  prairies,  and  extend  along  the  alluvial  bottoms  of 
the  rivers.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  these  beautiful  regions 
answer  literally  to  the  description  of  the  land  of  pro- 
mise, "a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey;"  for  the 
rich  pasturage  of  the  prairies  is  calculated  to  sustain 
herds  of  cattle  as  countless  as  the  sands  upon  the 
sea- shore,  while  the  flowers  with  which  they  are 
enamelled  render  them  a  very  paradise  for  the  nectar- 
seeking  bee. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  the  camp  when  a  party 
set  out  in  quest  of  a  bee- tree  ;  and,  being  curious  t  i 
witness  the  sport,   I  gladly  accepted  an   invitation  I 
accompany  them.    The  party  was  headed  by  a  veteran 
bee-hunter,  a  tall  lank  fellow,  in  homespun  garb,  that 
hung  loosely  about  his  limbs,  and  a  straw  hat  shaped 
not  unlike  a  bee-hive;  a  comrade,  equally  uncouth  in 
garb,  and  without  a  hut,  straddled  along  at  his   ) 
with  a  long  rifle  on  his  shoulder.     To  these  suci 
others,  some  with  axes,  and  some  with  rifles ;   for   no 
one  stirs  far  from  the  camp  without  fire-arms,  so  as 
to  be  ready  either  for  wild  deer  or  wild  Indian. 

After  proceeding  some  distance  we  came  to  an  open 
glade  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest.    Here  our  leader 
halted,  and  then  advanced  quietly  to  a  low  bush,  on 
the  top  of  which  I  perceived  a  piece  of  honey-comb. 
This  I  found  was  the  bait  or  lure  for  the  wild  bees. 
Several  were  humming  about  it,  and    diving  into  its 
cells.     When   they  had  laden  themselves  with  honey 
they  would  rise   up   in  the   air,   and   dart   off  in  one 
straight  line,  almost  with  the  velocity  of  a  bullet.    Tho 
hunters  watched  attentively  the  course  they  took,  and 
tlii'it  set  off  in  the   same   direction,   stumbling  alon  - 
over  twisted   roots  and  fallen   trees,  with   their  ey^ 
turned  up  to  the  sky.     In   this  way  they  traced   il. 
honey-laden  bees  to  their  hive,  in  the  hollow  trunk  ( 
a  blasted  oak,  where,  after  a  little   buzzing    about 
they  entered  a  hole  about  sixty  feet  from  the  grouml. 

Two  of  the  bee-hunters  now  plied  their  axes 
vigorously  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  to  level  it  with  the 
ground.  The  mere  spectators  and  amateurs,  in  the 
mean  time,  drew  off  to  a  cautious  distance  to  be  out  of 
the  vey  of  the  falling  of  the  tree,  and  the  vengeance 
of  its  inmates.  The  jarring  blows  of  the  axe  m-.  in.  il 
to  liitvc  no  effect  in  alarming  or  agitating  this  ji;-t 
industhooi  commtinity.     They  continued  to  ply  at 
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their  usual  occupations,  fomc  arriving  full  freighted 
into  port,  others  HullyiuK  forth  on  nrw  ixpeditions, 
like  Ro  many  mcrcliantiiifn  in  a  moncy-niBkinif  me- 
tropoiii),  little  HUnpicioUH  of  iinpcndliiK  l)8nkriiptcy 
and  downfall.  Kvcn  n  loud  rrack,  which  announced 
the  dmnipturc  of  the  trunk,  failed  to  divert  their  atten- 
tion from  the  intcniie  pursiiit  of  gain  :  at  lem{th  down 
came  the  tree  with  a  tremendous  rrniih,  hurBtini;  open 
from  end  to  end,  anel  displaying  all  the  hoarded 
treasures  of  the  commonwealth. 

One  of  the  hunters  immediately  ran  «p  with  a 
wisp  of  lighted  hay  at  a  defence  against  the  hees. 
The  latter,  however,  made  no  attack,  and  sought  no 
revenge:  they  seemed  stupified  by  the  eataxtrophc, 
and  unsuspicious  of  its  cause,  and  remamed  crawling 
and  huzzing  about  the  ruins,  without  offering  us  any 
niolestution.  Kvery  one  of  the  party  now  fell  to 
with  spoon  and  hunting  knife,  to  seoop  out  the  flakes 
of  honey-comb  with  which  the  hollow  trunk  was 
stored.  Some  of  them  were  of  old  date,  and  a  deep 
brown  colour;  others  were  beautifully  white,  and  the 
honey  in  their  cells  was  almost  limpid.  Such  of  the 
combs  as  were  entire  were  placed  in  camp-kettles  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  encampment;  those  which  had  been 
shivered  in  the  fall  were  devoured  upon  the  spot. 
Every  stark  bee-hnntcr  was  to  be  seen  with  a  rich 
morsel  in  his  hand,  dripping  about  his  fiii|;ers,  and 
disappearing  as  rapidly  as  a  cream  tart  before  the 
holyday  appetite  of  a  schoolboy. 

Nor  was  it  the  bee-hunters  alone  that  profited  by 
the  downfall  of  this  industrious  community.  As  if 
the  bees  would  carry  through  the  similitude  of  their 
habits  with  those  of  laborious  and  gainful  man,  I 
beheld  numbers  from  rival  hives,  arriving  on  eager 
wing,  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  ruins  of  their 
neighbours.  These  busied  themselves  as  eagerly  and 
as  cheerily  as  so  many  wreckers  on  an  Indiaman 
that  has  been  driven  on  shore, — plunging  into  the 
cells  of  the  broken  honey-combs,  banqueting  greedily 
on  the  spoil,  and  then  winging  their  way  full  freighted 
to  their  homes.  As  to  the  poor  proprietors  of  the 
ruin,  they  seemed  to  have  no  heart  to  do  anything, 
not  even  to  taste  the  nectar  that  flowed  around  them, 
but  crawled  backwards  and  forwards,  in  vacint  deso- 
lation, as  I  have  seen  a  poor  fellow  with  his  hands  in 
his  breeches  pocket,  whistling  vacantly  about  the 
ruins  of  his  house  that  had  been  burnt. 

It  is  diflicult  to  describe  the  bewilderment  and  con- 
fusion of  the  bees  of  the  bankrupt  hive  who  had  been 
absent  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe,  and  who 
arrived  from  time  to  time,  with  full  cargoes  from 
abroad.  At  first  they  wheeled  about  the  air,  in 
the  place  where  the  fallen  tree  had  once  reared  its 
head,  astonished  at  finding  all  a  vacuum.  At  length, 
as  if  comprehending  their  disaster,  they  settled  down, 
in  clusters,  on  a  dry  branch  of  a  neighbouring  tree, 
from  whence  they  seemed  to  contemplate  the  pros- 
trate ruin,  and  to  buzz  forth  doleful  lamentations 
over  the  downfall  of  their  republic.  It  was  a  scene 
in  which  the  "  melancholy  Jacques"  might  have 
moralized  by  the  hour. 

We  now  abandoned  the  place,  leaving  mnch  honey 
in  the  hollow  of  the  tree.  "  It  will  be  all  cleared  off 
by  varmint,"  said  one  of  the  rangers. 

"  What  vermin?"  asked  I. 
r  "  Oh,  bears,  and  skunks,  and  racoons,  and  'pos- 
sums. The  bears  is  the  knowingcst  varmint  for  find- 
ing out  a  bee-tree  in  the  world.  They'll  gnaw  for 
days  together  at  the  trunk,  till  they  make  a  hole  big 
enough  to  get  in  their  paws,  and  then  they'll  haul 
out  honey,  bees  and  all." 

[Wmrinotoh  Iktiho's  Tcw  on  tht  Proirttt.] 
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1. 


1  lie  K'stl  oi  Sinini  aod  fair  Nau,  Cluroo  hifkt.— Sriiiit*. 


NovrMHKti    is    generally   allowed    to   be    the    mmt 

gloomy  nnmth  of  the  year:   its  cold  rain-  ■ ■■■  'iown 

till   the   drenched   ground   rcfoses  to  ;.  'her 

moisture;  its  thickening  fogs  and  nw^i^  ><'>iii>rate 
the  distant  features  of  the  landscape,  and  mingle  nearer 
objects  together  in  one  blind  confusion. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  dreary  character  of 
the  seaiion  usually  prodneei  a  corr.  "  i 

man,  and  that  flu-  month  of  Noveti 
without  engcnd  and   dipfti- 

sion,  which  onli  portion  of  the 

community,  whose  ■  ■•ucli  as  to  demand 

unerasing  attention, '  ,y  combat.     Doubt- 

less there  is  a  depressing  effect  in  inclement  weather, 
which  the  possession  of  every  in-door  comfort  can 
scarcely  shield  us  from;  there  is  no  question  but  that 
murky  skies,  dense  fogs,  or  continued  rain,  are  in- 
compatible with  healthful  exercises,  and  therefore  pre- 
judicial to  those  who  are  removed  from  the  necessity 
of  bodily  exertion;  yet,  seeing  that  all  November 
days  are  not  thus  dark  and  gloomy,  that  a  season  of 
alternate  frosty  nights,  and  bright  warm  days  some- 
times intervenes,  and  that  even  in  the  time  of  mists 
and  rain,  there  is  now  and  then  a  cessation  of  the 
latter,  or  a  partial  dispersion  of  the  former,  which 
may  be  embraced  for  the  purposes  of  exercise,  we  arc 
not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  season,  or  to  doubt 
but  that  by  making  good  use  of  the  bright  days,  we 
may  be  able  to  bear  the  dark  ones,  without  expe- 
riencing the  train  of  nervous  feelings,  which  inactive 
habits,  weak  health,  and  bad  weather,  ordinarily  give 
rise  to. 

The  incitements  abroad  during  this  month,  are, 
compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  months,  ex- 
ceedingly few,  and  it  requires  some  share  of  self-denial 
to  leave  the  blazing  hearth  or  the  engn>88ing  volume, 
for  the  exposed  and  barren  scene  without.  Those 
who  would  preserve  health  and  spirits,  however,  will 
not  hesitate  to  make  the  exchange,  and  they  will  find 
that  even  at  this  desolate  period  ^}i  the  yea,  when  the 
last  leaves  of  autumn 

.    .     .    thin  dancers  upon  air 
Go  eddying  rouud, 

and  inevitably  remind  them  of  the  frail  and  fading 
nature  of  their  own  existence  upon  earth,  when 

.     .    .     CongTpf^atod  thrushoa,  linnets,  larks, 
And  cich  Wild  tlir' ,   -'     — '         --nnstoUle 
Swelled  all  the  nv.  ;ide« 

HoblM:d  of  tlioir  till,  ring  lit 

On  the  dead  !:      ,  l  !  ,  . ; 

With  not  a  liii„-litn—  "  .  iumos. 

And  nought  save  chottering  discord  in  their  note,— 

even  then,  they  will  find  that  there  is  something  still 
remaining  to  afford  them  pleasure :  a  beautiful  gleam 
of  sunshine  will  often  penetrate  the  morning  visit: 
the  varied  and  singular  effects  of  hoar-frost  will  some- 
times arrest  their  attention;  and  the  unlooked-for 
appearance  of  one  or  two  spring  fl<iwers  peeping  out 
from  some  sheltered  spot,  on  a  mild  and  genial  day, 
such  as  will  sometimes  return  to  us  even  in  Novem- 
ber, carries  the  thi>ughts  forward  to  the  bright  season 
whose  approach  they  generally  betoken.    ,^Thc  ncccs- 
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«ity  for  taking  firqnent  cxerciic,  and  allowing  no 
opportunity  to  pa»»  \»ithout  tasting  the  open  air,  can- 
nut  be  too  itron|;ly  impressed  on  the  studious  and  con- 
templative. "  It  i»  a  well-known  fact,"  says  a  modern 
writer,  "  that  in  proportion  as  people  do  not  tuke  air 
and  exercise,  their  blood  becomes  thicker  and  darker: 
now  what  darkens  and  thickens  the  circulation,  and 
keeps  the  humours  within  the  pores,  darkens  and 
clogs  the  mind ;  and  we  are  then  in  a  state  to  receive 
pleasure  but  indifferently  and  confusedly,  and  pain 
with  tenfold  pninfulncss." 

Though  the  majority  of  the  trees  are  stripped  of 
their  foliage,  or  are  shedding  a  leafy  deluge  around 
them  at  every  rising  gale,  yet  there  are  some  that  re- 
tain their  summer  vesture,  and  even  appear  to  put 
on  an  iutcnser  green  as  all  the  rest  are  fading.  The 
spruce  and  Scotch  fir,  the  glittering  holly,  the  lau- 
restinus,  the  red-berried  pyracantha,  and  the  magni- 
ficent ivy,  are.  more  attractive  than  ever:  the  pictu- 
resque effect  of  the  last-mentioned  plant,  as  it  orna- 
ments the  village-church,  the  ancient  mansion,  or  the 
ruined  bridge,  and  half  conceals  the  ravages  of  time 
beneath  its  matted  and  glossy  foliage,  makes  it  a 
general  favourite,  and  a  most  welcome  relief  to  the 
eye,  amid  the  general  desolation  of  the  season.  The 
stiff  and  glo^sf  texture  of  the  leaves  of  evergreens, 
seems  expressly  fitted  to  resist  the  severity  of  the 
■weather,  and  the  strong  tenacious  viscid  juices  which 
they  contain,  and  which  are  found  to  be  of  a  resinous 
iuflainmable  nature,  serve  to  protect  them  still  more 
effectually  from  the  cold  and  damp. 

The  garden  is  now  deprived  of  nearly  all  its  at- 
tractions. Perhaps  the  china-rose  is  still  displaying 
its  abundant  blos.soms,  a  few  hardy  stocks  and  wall- 
flowers yet  remain,  and  the  different  varieties  of 
chrysanthemum  are  putting  forth  their  numerous 
•tars;  but  these,  and  the  other  scattered  flowers  that 
may  be  found  in  the  parterre,  look  pale  and  cliill, 
and  are  often  either  drenched  with  ruin,  or  nij>pcd 
with  frost,  and  consequently  deprived  of  their  re- 
maining fragrance  and  beauty. 

Food  and  firihg  now  sccin  to  us  of  almost  equal 
importance,  and  there  is  pleasure  in  the  sound  of  the 
busy  flail  and  of  the  woodman's  axe,  which  are  actively 
exerted  to  meet  the  demand  for  these  necessarie!. 
The  one  fills  the  air  about  the  homestead  with  its 
quick-repeated  sounds,  and  invites  the  passer-by  to 
admire  the  heap  of  shining  grain,  and  the  scattered  ears 
leaping  and  rustling  beneath  the  strokes  of  the  flail ; 
the  other  arrests  his  attention  on  a  still,  clear  day, 
and  tells  him  of  the  labours  of  one 

Wbo  wields  the  axo. 

And  drives  tlie  wcdfjo  in  yonder  forest  drear 
From  mom  to  evo  his  solitary  liihk. 

Tlie  hedger,  too,  is  busily  engnged  in  repairing  the 
fences  of  his  employer.  The  field-work  is  generally 
completed  during  this  month,  and  farming  imple- 
ments laid  aside  till  the  ensuing  spring. 

The  cattle  have  a  dull  and  disconsolate  air  at  this 
season :  they  hang  their  heads,  and  look  as  if  be- 
numbed and  stupificd  by  the  cold.  Sheep  arc  penned 
on  patches  of  the  turnip-field,  where  they  make  clean 
riddance  of  the  green  tops  and  the  juicy  roots,  leav- 
ing nothing  but  the  hard  dry  husk  of  the  same. 

The  birds  are  all  mute  during  the  month,  except 
the  familiar  robin,  who  pipes  his  sweet  ditty  more 
plaintively  than  ever,  and  grows  more  and  more 
domesticated  with  us  as  the  weather  becomes  more 
severe,  and  the  audacious  sparrows,  who  chirp  loudly 
and  incessantly  from  the  caves  of  our  dwellings,  and 
watch  every  opportunity  of  satisfying  their  voracious 
hunger. 

Fro^s  now  bnry  themselves  in  the  mud  at  the  bot- 


tom of  ponds  and  ditches :  lizards,  hedgehogs,  and 
badgers,  creep  into  holes  of  the  earth,  and  reniulii 
torpid  until  the  spring  ;  buts  suspend  themselves  by 
their  hind- feet  in  caves  or  deserted  buildin(!S,  and, 
folding  around  them  the  wide-spreading  membranes 
of  their  fore-feet,  sleep  away  the  severe  weather;  the 
dormouse  falls  into  its  accustimicd  slumber)  and 
squirrels,  rats,  and  field-mice,  having  completed  the 
accumulation  of  their  winter-stores,  shut  themselves 
up  with  their  provisions  till  better  times  shall  invit. 
them  abroad. 

Respecting  the  keen  and  chilling  blasts  of  autumn, 
so  distressing  to  the  invalid,  and  so  little  relished  by 
any  of   us,  we    find    the    following   remarks    in    th' 
journal  of  a  naturalist : — 

These  perioilical  winds,  violent  and  dltlrcsiing  as  they 
often  prove,  are  yet  unquestionably  nc<"e»«ary  in  the  economy 
of  nature.  In  the  autumn  of  our  yc.ir,  the  fi)lia({c  of  trees 
and  plants,  &c.,  pulrelfei  and  decays;  marshes  and  diilt 
waters,  clo|;gcd  by  their  own  prudurts,  stagnate,  nnd  di 
charge  large  portions  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  gas,  &c.,  iiiju 
rious  and  even  fatal  to  animal  exislcnec:  in  summer,  ull 
these  baneful  exhalations  are  neutralised  and  rendered 
whulesoioo  by  the  vast  quantities  of  oxygen,  or  vital  air. 
discharged  from  vegetable  foliage :  but  these  agents  of 
benefit  by  the  autumn  are  no  more — consequently  the  dis- 
charge of  oxygen  is  suspended,  but  the  produetlon  of 
unhealthy  air  increased,  by  the  additional  decomposition  of 
the  season.  To  counteract  this  is  proliably  the  business  of 
the  storms  of  wind  and  rain  prevailing  at  this  season,  which, 
by  agitating  and  dissipating  the  noxious  airs,  introduce 
fresh  currents,  and  render  the  lluld  we  breathe  salubrious. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  God  of  nature  is  "  from 
seeming  evil,  still  educing  good,"  and  making  those 
very  tempests,  which  alarm  us  with  their  fury,  and 
which  in  times  of  ignorance  were  looked  upon  as 
especial  tokens  of  His  wrath,  the  means  of  purifying 
our  atmosphera  and  subserving  the  healthfulness  of 
man.  Happy  they  who  in  seasons  like  this  can 
retreat  to  their  comfortable  homes,  nnd  gratefully 
enjoy  the  blessings  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
They  can  perhaps  enter  into  the  poet's  description  • 
the  repose  enjoyed  in  an  hour  of  parlour  twillgl. 
when  the  faint  illumination  of  the  glowing  hearlli 
"suits  well  the  thoughtful  or  unthinking  mind." 

Mc  oft  has  fancy,  ludicrous  and  wild, 

Hoothcd  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  lowers, 

Trees,  churches,  and  stmngo  visages,  expressed 

III  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poiiug  eyo 

I  gazed,  myself  creating  what  1  saw 

Nor  less  amused  havo  1  quiescent  watched 

The  sooty  films,  that  play  upon  the  bars 

Pendulous,  and  forel>o<iiiig  in  the  view 

Of  superstition,  i)roplic«yiug  still 

■J'liough  still  deceived,  some  stranger's  near  approach. 

'Tis  lliiis  the  understanding  takes  repose 

In  indolent  vacuity  of  tlioiighl, 

And  sleeps,  and  is  rofre«licd.     Meanwhile  the  face 

CoucciiUi  t'.ie  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 

Of  deep  deliberation,  as  the  man 

Were  tasked  to  his  full  strength,  absorbed  and  lost. 

Thus  oft,  reclined  at  e.ise,  1  lose  nn  hour 

At  evening,  till  at  length  the  freezing  blast. 

That  sweeps  tlio  bolteil  shutter,  summons  homo 

The  rc-colk^ctcd  powers  ;  and  snapping  short 

The  glassy  threads,  with  which  the  fancy  weaves 

Her  brittle  toils,  restore  me  to  myself. — Cowrna. 


Mas.  SoWF.RViLLR  remarks  that  the  mighty  chain  of  the 
Andes,  and  the  yet  more  lofty   Himalaya  mountains,  benr 
the  same  proportion  to  the  earth,  that  a  grain  of  sand  tl 
to  a  globe  three  feet  in  diameter. 
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HICUUANA    V. 


Thk  town  of  Letarkoon  is  distant  about  972  miles 
from  Cupc  Town  in  a  nortli-east  direction.  This 
town  in  inhabited  by  a  civili/od  tribe  belonging  to 
the  Kftifer  race;  viz.,  the  Bichuanas,  or  Bachapius, 
among  whom  we  recognise  fi.\ed  laws,  social  institu- 
tions, and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
social  life. 

Tiie  town  of  Letarkoon  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  a  plain  of  about  two  miles  in  diameter,  surrounded 
by  hills.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  of  a  rod  colour.  A 
grt>ve  of  camelthorns  appears  to  have  once  occupied 
the  plain,  for  many  of  the  stumpis  were  seen  by 
Bnrchell ;  the  trees  had  been  cut  down  for  the  pur- 
poses of  building  the  houses  and  for  fuel.  No  at- 
tempt at  rctiularity  of  arrungemcnt  was  made  in 
building  this  town:  there  are  neither  streets  nor 
scjuiires;  and  the  only  circumstances  which  seem  to 
have  determined  the  position  of  a  house  are  evenness 
of  ground  and  absence  of  bushes.  The  town  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  collection  of  little  villages,  each 

Vol.  XVII. 


under  the  superintendence  of  its  own  chieftain,  whose 
concurrence  is  always  necessary  in  the  choice  made 
by  a  Bachapin  for  the  site  of  his  house;  the  chief 
goes  with  his  Kosics*  to  inspect  the  spot,  and  cither 
confirms  the  choice  or  appoints  another. 

The  Bachapius  still  retain  that  common  feature  of 
a  savage  state,  which  condemns  the  weaker  sex  to 
perform  the  severest  labour  and  the  greatest  drudgery. 
The  women  build  the  houses  and  keep  them  in  order, 
and  supply  all  the  domestic  utensils  that  are  required 
by  the  family.  They  also  perform  the  work  required 
by  numerous  plantations  of  corn,  beans,  and  water- 
melons, which  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
rainy  season  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 

The  houses  of  the  Bachapin*  are  circular  in  form : 

•  The  word  A'osi,  in  the  Tlichuini  Uofuage,  •ignifi'--  "  n 

siich  IS  u«cd  10  imply  a  chirf.     "  Uich«  feem  in  all  r  . 

Uurchcll,  "  in  the  early  slap-s  of  sociely.  lo  b»ie  tw  ■' 

power  and  iniporlanrc.  ami  ihe  principal  aource  fror: 
viduals  have  derived  ptrmanent  authority.     •     »     W  i, 

appellative*  »r«  very  commonly  a«umed  a5  proper  uta.f  -. 
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earh  dwelling;  occnpiM  a  spot  of  grouod.  from  forty 
to  »i»ty  fcfct  in  diameter,  and  ii  enclotcd  by  a  strong 
fi-nce,  Mveral  fcft  high,  constructed  of  straijjlit  twin« 
and  Dinall  brauc-ht-s  placed  upright  and  parallel 
tt>  each  other,  and  go  carefully  interwoven  as  to  be 
impenetrable  to  a  hassagay,  and  at  the  lower  part 
even  to  a  musket- ball.  Both  within  and  without 
they  are  extremely  neat,  not  the  smallcit  twig  pro- 
jectmg  beyond  the  surface,  which  is  as  even  as  that  of 
a  basket.  There  is  but  one  entrance  to  this  fence, 
and  this  at  night  is  closed  by  a  wicker  door.  The 
openmg  admits  only  a  single  person  at  a  time,  and  is 
■mailer  at  bottom  than  at  top;  so  that  by  leaving  as 
small  an  opening  as  possible  the  enclosed  area  is  bet- 
ter sheltered  from  wind.  The  dwelling-house  occu- 
pies the  middle  of  the  enclosure,  which  is  divided  into 
a  front  and  back  yard.  The  floor  is  formed  of  clay, 
tempered  with  manure  from  the  cattle-pounds,  and 
beuten  smooth  und  level.  The  roof  is  thatched  with 
rough  poles  or  branches  bound  together  with  acacia 
bark,  and  meeting  iu  the  form  of  a  cone  at  the  top : 
the  walls  are  formed  of  sticks,  neatly  plastered  over 
with  a  composition  of  sandy  clay  and  manurt,  or 
chopped  grass.  The  roof  is  supported  by  the  rough 
stems  of  trees.  The  space  between  the  outer  fence 
and  the  wall  of  the  building,  is  commonly  used  as  a 
sitting-place.  A  place  is  hollowed  out  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  fire:  the  fireplace  il  a  circular  shallow 
basin,  with  its  edge  raised  a  little  above  the  floor,  and 
about  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  bouse  contains  no 
apertures,  except  the  narrow  doorway,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light. 

The  hinder  part  of  the  Bachapia  houses  Is  usually 
divided  from  the  front  by  transverse  walls,  and  a  cross 
fence  separates  the  front-court  from  the  back-yard. 
This  after-part  forms  a  sort  of  open  shed,  and  is  used 
M  a  granary  or  store- room,  where  dry  provisions  are 
kept.  The  woman  in  our  frontispiece  is  employed  in  the 
construction  of  one  of  the  large  earthen  vessels  in  which 
grain  is  deposited.  These  vessels  are  made  of  tem- 
pered clay,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  washed  over  with  a 
solution  of  red  ochre,  which  gives  them  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  baked  with  fire.  The  shape  of 
these  corn-jars  is  nearly  that  of  an  egg-shell  with  the 
upper  end  cut  off:  sometimes  the  mouth  is  con- 
tracted so  as  to  make  them  to  resemble  a  European 
oil-jar.  These  vessels  are  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and 
of  two  or  three  hundred  gallons'  capacity.  They 
stand  on  feet,  to  prevent  the  moisture  of  the  ground 
from  striking  through  the  clay  and  injuring  the  grain, 
which  is  protected  from  above  by  a  covering  of  skin 
or  straw.  While  the  clay  is  soft,  short  sticks  arc 
fixed  in  the  side  by  way  of  a  ladder  to  ascend  the  top 
in  order  to  fill  the  vessel  or  take  out  the  grain.  The 
different  pots  of  a  smaller  description  are  intended  for 
holding  water  and  milk,  and  also  for  boiling  meat. 
In  the  choice  of  their  food  the  Bachapins  are  not  very 
nice.  They  eat  even  the  flesh  of  the  wolf  and  the 
hygcna,  but  prefer  that  of  different  kinds  of  antelopes. 

The  Bachapins  are  a  pastoral  people.  In  the  town 
of  Letarkoon  they  retain  a  number  of  cows  for  the 
•ake  of  the  milk :  some  pack-oxen  for  casual  service, 
and  a  few  goats  are  also  fed  on  the  neighbouring 
plain;  but  oxen  for  slaughter  are  always  pastured  at 
the  outposts,  and  driven  to  town  as  they  are  wanted. 
They  have  also  sheep,  which  they  prefer  to  goats,  and 
dogn,  but  no  horses. 

The  Bachapins  are  governed  by  a  chief;  and  a  sort 
<,r,  ,,.iTw  ,1  „r  parliament  is  sometimes  convened  to  dc- 
II  public  affair*.  In  any  warlike  expedition, 
tiK  ■  11  ;i  commands  the  inhabitants  to  arm,  and  every 
man  is  aoon  ready  to  execute  the  orders  which  have 
been  iuued.     Their  warfare  consista  rather  in  trea- 


cherously surprising  their  enemies,  and  in  secretly 
carrying  off  their  cattle,  than  in  open  attack  or  regular 
combat.  If  a  warrior  kills  one  of  the  enemy,  he  is 
allowed  to  afTtx  an  honourable  mark  on  his  own  thigh, 
which  is  rendered  indelible  by  rubbing  wood-ashes 
into  a  wound  made  for  the  purpose.  Sometimes 
they  bring  away  prisoners,  who  are  retained  as  do- 
mestic slaves ;  but  they  can  generally  be  ransomed 
for  an  ox  and  a  cow. 

These  people  appear  to  have  no  outward  form  of 
worship;  nor  could  Mr.  Burchell  discover  "  that  they 
possessed  any  very  defined  or  exalted  notion  of  a 
supreme  and  beneficent  Deity,  or  of  a  great  and  first 
Creator."  They  assert  that  everything  made  itself, 
and  that  trees  and  herbage  grew  by  their  own  will: 
but  although  they  do  not  worship  a  good  deity,  they 
fear  a  bad  one,  whom  they  name  Moolecmo,  and  are 
ready  to  attribute  to  his  evil  disposition  and  power, 
all  that  which  occurs  contrary  to  their  wishes  or 
convenience.  They  seek  to  avert  the  displeasure  of 
this  being  by  wearing  an  amulet  of  four  separate 
pieces  of  horn  strung  together;  of  these  the  two  on 
the  outside  are  made  from  the  hoofs  of  one  of  the 
smaller  antelopes,  cut  to  a  triangular  shape,  and 
scored  with  certain  lines,  and  the  two  intermediate 
pieces,  which  are  flat,  bear  on  their  edges  several 
notches,  which  are  thought  to  contribute  greatly  to 
its  protective  and  salutary  power. 

They  practise  many  absurd  rites  to  ensure  a  good 
harvest  or  a  fall  of  rain :  certain  animals  are  strictly 
forbidden  to  be  killed  while  their  corn  is  standing : 
the  trade  in  ivory  is  at  that  time  prohibited.  They 
also  believe  firmly  in  lucky  and  unlucky  omens,  as 
well  as  in  sorcery :  they  have  an  utter  disregard  for 
truth;  and  one  of  the  foulest  stains  on  their  character 
is  the  indifference  with  which  they  will  commit  mur- 
der and  not  think  it  a  crime. 

Although  sunk  in  this  state  of  moral  degradation, 
the  Bachapins  have  many  redeeming  points  of  ch.i- 
racter,  which  all  observers  must  admire.  They  aie 
in  common  society  extremely  well-ordered,  and  con- 
duct themselves  with  a  careful  attention  to  decorun:. 
The  men  seldom  or  never  quarrel,  and  the  use  cf 
abusive  language  is  also  rare ;  and,  although  thcj- 
possess  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  art  of  making  fer- 
mented drink,  they  are  never  known  to  be  intoxi- 
cated. The  beverage  made  by  them  is  a  sort  of  mead, 
formed  from  honey  and  water,  and  put  into  a  state  of 
fermentation  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  root,  or  by 
the  dregs  of  a  former  preparation. 

The  inhabitants  of  Letarkoon  bestow  more  attention 
on  the  order  and  cleanliness  of  their  dwellings  than 
on  their  persons:  the  necessity  of  greasing  their 
bodies,  to  protect  their  skin  from  the  effects  of  a 
parching  air,  is  some  excuse. 

A  custom  exists  among  this  people  which  at  first 
view  has  somewhat  of  an  hospitable  appearance,  but 
which  is  in  fact  only  an  affair  of  convenience.  It 
exists  between  the  Bachapins  and  the  Klaarwater 
Hottentots,  and  consists  in  the  selection  of  a  parti- 
cular person  as  the  friend  from  whom  they  are  to 
procure  whatever  they  require.  These  favours  are 
either  returned  in  kind,  when  the  one  party  makes  a 
journey  into  the  country  of  the  other,  or  an  equiva- 
lent value  is  given  if  the  Hottentot  is  the  obliged 
party.  Thus  a  Hottentot  who  visits  Letarkoon  goes 
to  the  house  of  his  mate  or  correspondent,  who  sup- 
plies him  with  milk,  oxen,  ivory,  (tc,  and  the  mate 
receives  in  return  a  quantity  of  tobacco,  or  other  things 
which  he  estimates  nt  about  four  times  the  value  of 
his  trouble;  and  when  the  Bachapin  visits  the  Hot- 
tentot village,  he  lives  with  his  mate  at  free  quarters, 
besides  the  advantage  of  accompanying  him  on  his 
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journuy,  and  taking  no  proviiiom  for  himiclf.      Mr. 
Burchcll  «By»— 

They  arn  fond  of  eonvertation,  and  in  tbU  roannar  spend 
much  of  thoir  time.    Thc\  '     'her  without 

itoppinK  to  chut ;  niid  in  ti  mtry,  th«y 

Will  K"  »  I'      "      •■'     ' 

urpuku  ol 

K  10  a   P' 

uy  nttoiid  to  him  vt  ^ 

Iju  tu  atsont  to  hiii  i 
tho  word  Ke,  meaning  "  yea,"  ur  by  ■innetiiiie*  rnpvutiiiK 
the  Iml  word  or  two  i<f  u  nuiitonco.  Thi»  it  a  natural  uiodo 
of  politely  ahowinK  thut  Ihoy  arc  liateiiliiK  tu  tb«  ipvaker. 
Many  fucla  may  l>e  iiolicvd  among  wild  unlattcrud  nutiona 
which  provu  tn^it  true  polileiiess  and  coroplaiaanco  arc 
natural  pcrrvotiona,  and  ii»t  nrtiflcial  ac(|uirtMnonta ;  niid 
t'  •  '  .*»  and  courao  hehaviour  uro  not  ncceasarily  tho 
iients  of  on  uneducated  mind,  hut  rather  the 
ii, .,,,.,,  ....i.onaof  a  dvpravud  uiio.  The  toiublaiicoof  polito- 
neaa  in  notluiiK  more  tliuu  a  triliute  which  aome  men  pay  to 
the  real  linage  a»  an  avknuwlvdgment  to  virtue. 

The  Bachapina  are  active,  and,  when  occaaion 
requires  it,  they  never  ihrink  fruni  the  fatlirue  of  a 
long  jiiurney.  Although  their  women  perforin  all  the 
luhorioua  otiiccs,  yet  the  men  reserve  for  themselves 
the  most  active.  A  man  who  has  obtained  the  appel- 
lation muHona  usinaacha  (industrious  man),  ia  honour- 
ably esteemed,  while  he  who  is  seldom  seen  to  hunt, 
to  prepare  skins  for  clothing,  or  to  sew  roboes,  is 
dcspiKcd.  Ilubits  of  industry  are  cultivated  from 
early  youth:  the  boys,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few 
men,  have  charge  of  the  cattle-station*.  "  Filial  obe- 
dience is  strongly  enforced,  and  the  fathers  were  said 
to  tnkc  especial  care  that  they  would  never  spoil  their 
sons  by  sparing  the  stick." 

They  are  careful  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
rain :  the  wet  injures  their  leather  cloaks,  and  gives 
them  much  trouble  in  rubbing  the  leather  continually, 
to  prevent  its  becoming  hard  in  drying.  Although 
desirous  for  showers  while  their  corn  is  growing,  they 
will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  wetted,  because  the 
!-ensation  of  rain  on  their  skins  is  disagreeable  to  them, 
apart  from  the  injury  it  produces  to  their  garments. 

Their  arithmetical  capacity  is  very  limited ;  they 
cannot  reckon  above  ten,  and  in  order  to  estimate  a 
herd  of  cattle,  it  is  separated  into  tens;  but  in  ascer- 
taining whether  any  be  missing  from  a  herd,  they 
depend  upon  their  knowledge  of  the  colours,  particular 
spots,  size,  and  countenance  of  each  animal. 

Both  sexes  are  fond  of  adorning  their  persons  with 
necklaces,  bracelets,  beads,  and  rings.  The  mode  in 
which  a  Bitchapin  woman  dresses  her  hair  is  peculiar. 
In  its  natural  state  the  hair  is  so  woolly  that  it  never 
li)rms  itself  into  locks,  unless  it  be  left  to  grow  for  a 
long  time,  clotted  together  with  grease  and  dirt. 
With  much  pains  and  care  they  form  it  into  innu- 
merable threads,  of  the  size  of  thin  twine,  which, 
hanging  in  equal  quantity  all  round  the  head,  have 
the  appearance  of  being  fastened  at  their  upper  ends 
to  the  centre  of  the  crown;  while  their  lower  ends, 
being  all  of  equal  length,  are  never  allowed  to  descend 
lower  than  the  top  of  the  ear.  These  threads,  being 
well  powdered  with  nibilo  *,  which  adheres  to  them  by 
the  assistance  of  grease,  continue  quite  loose  and 
separate  from  each  other.  The  weight  which  they 
derive  from  this  mineral,  keeps  them  always  in  a  per- 
pendicular position,  and  so  parallel,  that  the  head 
seems  covered  with  a  striped  cap  or  bonnet.  It  is 
only  when  the  wearer  walks,  or  makes  a  sudden 
movement,  that  these  threads  are  seen  to  separate; 
but  when  the  person  stands  still,  they  fall  into  their 
proper  place,  and  are  hardly  ever  seen  out  of  order. 

•  Sihilo,  or  Sibiito,  called  b;  Hie  KUarwater  Hottentots  Blmk-klip 
(ahining-rock),  is  a  ahlnln{,  powilcry,  iron-ore,  fcelinj  greasy  to  the 
touch,  and  ioiUDc  the  hands  cxce«din(ly 


OEMS  AND  PRECIOUS   STONES, 

III. 

2.  In  our  lilt  of  preeion*  stone*,  w«  )»>>'  - 
the  order  of  their  Aorrfufff.  ao  that,  having  li 
the  properties  of  the  i' 
of  the  lapphire.     Tlw 

by  the  ancients  wascj'  ul  from  oui«,    it   wua 

spotted  with   golden  nnd  wii«.  in    fact,  the 

same  as  me  lapia  lazuli.  '  .  in  it* 

modern  and  most  extensii '  udra  all 

those  gems  called  by  the  jeweiiera  oriemlal,  bring  in 
hardness  next  to  the  diamond,  and  varying  in  hue 
from  deep  indigo  through  various  shades  uf  blue 
up  to  white.  It  ia  also  found  in  red,  purple,  green, 
and  yellow.  In  common  language,  the  blue  variety  i* 
the  only  lort  which  ia  called  sapphire.  It  i*  found 
chiefly  in  Pegu  and  Ceylon,  in  the  *and  of  river*, 
in  volcanic  regions,  or  near  primitive  formation*. 
This  variety  ia  also  found  in  a  rivulet  near  Expailly, 
in  France;  ot  Hohenstein,  in  Saxony;  at  Bilin,  in  Bo- 
hemia, and  at  several  other  places.  The  pale- coloured 
specimens  of  this  stone  are  not  ao  much  esteemed  •* 
either  the  dark  blue,  or  perfectly  white  ones.  On 
this  account  pale  sapphires  ore  frequently  cxpiued  to 
the  action  of  heat,  which  either  deepens  thrir  tint,  or 
altogether  removes  it,  ond  thus  increases  their  valne. 
Sapphires  have  a  very  strong  refractive  and  dispersive 
power,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  brilliant  play  of  light  and 
splendid  colours.  This  is  so  remarkable  in  the  white 
specimens  that,  when  quite  limpid,  they  have  often 
passed  for  diamonds.  The  value  of  this  stone  is  cal- 
culated, like  that  of  the  diamond,  by  squaring  the 
weight,  and  multiplying  it  by  the  price  per  carat, 
which  for  good  blue  sapphires  ia  about  half  a  guinea. 
Hence  the  value  of  a  good  sapphire  of  twenty  carat* 
is  about  two  hundred  guineas.  Some  deep-blue  sap- 
phires are  called  asterias,  or  star-stones,  from  their 
beautiful  property  of  reflecting  the  light  which  falls  on 
them  into  six  or  sometimes  twelve  diverging  rays  or 
beams,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  star. 
These  stones  are  much  sought  after;  and  their  chief 
worth  appears  to  depend,  not  so  much  on  any  inherent 
property  of  the  stone,  a*  on  a  peculiar  way  of  cutting 
the  facets. 

The  red  variety  of  sapphire  is  much  more  rare  ;  and 
is  called  oriented  ruby,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
spinelle,  or  ballas  ruby,  an  entirely  different  gem.  It* 
colour  is  generally  very  vivid,  somewhat  resembling 
carmine;  and  so  great  is  the  value  set  on  it,  that  a 
good  ruby  of  more  than  three  carats  and  a  half  in 
weight  is  preferred  to  a  diamond  of  the  same  weight. 
The  price  of  the  ruby  increases  in  a  more  rapid  ratio 
than  even  that  of  the  diamond.  It  does  not  follow 
the  square  of  the  weight,  but  a  still  higher  proportion  ; 
for  a  good  ruby  of  one  carat  is  worth  ten  guineas,  of 
two  carats  forty  guineas,  of  three  carats  a  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas,  and  of  six  carats,  more  than  a 
thousand  guineas.  Very  large  and  deep-coloured 
rubies  arc  called  carbuncles.  These  are  extremely 
scarce,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  the  throne  of  the 
Great  Mogul  is  adorned  with  no  fewer  than  a  hun- 
dred and  eight  of  them,  weighing  from  one  to  two 
hundred  carats  each. 

Sapphires  also  occur  of  yellow,  orange,  purple,  and 
green  colours.  They  are  then  called,  respectively, 
oriental  topa:,  hyacinth,  amethyst,  and  emerald,  the  last 
of  which  is  exceedingly  rare.  These  gems  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  real  topaz,  hyacinth,  amethyst, 
and  emerald,  which  are  much  more  common,  and  are 
essentially  distinct  bodies.  Sometimes  a  sapphire 
exhibits,  in  the  same  stone,  two  or  even  three  of  the 
colours  mentioned   above,  passing  into  each  other. 
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Sodi  qwdoMni  09  grtatljr  prized  by  niineralogiiits, 
u  sbowing  die  oonplete  identity  of  tliost-  gi-ms.  The 
unfortunate  Louis  the  Sixteenth  of  France  hod  u 
beautiful  sapphire  io  his  puueasion,  striped  with  fine 
yellow  topaz  in  the  middle.  Others  have  been  found 
half  green  «">d  half  red.  Sapphires  have  been  occa- 
Moaally  found  in  Scotland  of  •  lustre  and  hardness 
almost  equal  to  the  oriental. 

We  saw  in  a  former  paper  that  the  diamond,  bril- 
liant and  beautiful  as  it  is,  is  nothing  more  than  pure 
charcoal  iu  a  crystalline  form:  it  will  probably  appear 
quite  as  wonderful,  that  the  rare  and  splendid  jewels 
we  have  just  described,  consist  almost  wholly  of 
common  clay  in  a  very  pure  form.  Their  main  ingre- 
dient is  alumina,  a  substance  as  common  as  carbon, 
but  which,  like  carbon,  has  hitherto  batlled  every 
attempt  at  crj-stallization.  Alumina  is  the  substance 
which  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  all  kinds  of 
clay,  and  which  gives  that  very  useful  substance  its 
plastic  or  yielding  quality.  Clay  is  easily  purified, 
so  as  to  be  reduced  to  its  base,  alumina;  but  this  sub- 
stance, which  is  a  white  plastic  powder,  almost  the 
•ame  as  pipe-clay,  bears  as  little  resemblance  to  the 
ruby  and  the  sapphire,  as  charcoal  does  to  the  dia- 
mond. Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  perfectly  white 
sapphire  is  only  pure  alumina  in  a  crystalline  form, 
and  that  the  different  splendid  colours  of  the  oriental 
gems  are  only  produced  by  the  addition  of  a  very 
minute  quantity  of  some  metal,  or  metallic  oxide. 
The  oxide  that  colours  the  ruby  is  that  of  a  metal 
called  chromium :  and  that  which  gives  its  exquisite 
tint  to  the  blue  sapphire  is  only  the  oxide  or  rust  of 
iron ;  for,  by  analysis,  the  latter  gem  is  found  to  con- 
tain 19/  parts  of  alumina,  or  pure  clay,  2  parts  of 
oxide  of  iron,  and  1  of  lime.  Some  kinds  of  yellowish 
or  reddish  clay  are  almost  exactly  similar  to  this  in 
composition  ;  so  that  the  only  difference  between  the 
two  substances  seems  to  be  that  the  .sapphire  is 
crystallized,  and  the  clay  is  not. 

3.  The  stone  which  ranks  next  to  the  sapphire  in 
hardness  is  that  which  is  called  by  lapidaries  the 
opalescent,  or  oriental  Chrysolite.  By  Werner  it  is 
called  the  ckrysobcryl,  and  by  llaily  cymophane.  We 
need  not  dwell  long  on  this  gem,  for  though  rare  and 
therefore  valuable,  it  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
beauty,  and  is  seldom  seen  as  an  article  of  jewellery. 
It  is  found  in  Ceylon  and  in  Brazil  in  alluvial  depo- 
sits, and  generally  in  company  with  the  diamond.  Its 
colour  is  a  dull  yellowish-green,  varying  in  depth  from 
olive  to  nearly  white,  but  its  chief  attraction  lies  in  a 
kind  of  blueish  opalescent  light,  which  appears  to  play 
within  it,  and  sometimes  on  the  surface.  Alumina 
constitutes  the  chief  part  of  this  gem,  as  it  does  of 
the  sapphire  and  ruby,  but  it  docs  not  exist  in  so 
large  a  quantity  in  the  chrysolite ;  and  besides  oxide 
of  iron  there  are  four  additional  substances  in  this  gem: 
— voter,  which  enters  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  into 
nearly  all  cr>'8talline  bodies ;  glucina,  which  is  a  peculiar 
earth;  titanium,  a  rare  and  peculiar  metal;  and  silica, 
which  likewise  enters  into  the  composition  of  nearly 
all  the  other  gems.  Silica  is  a  substance  of  great  im- 
portance in  nature :  in  its  purest  form  it  constitutes 
quartz,  or  rock-crystal;  when  less  pure,  and  coUnired  by 
foreign  matters,  it  forms  the  well-known  substance 
called  flint;  when  minutely  divided  it  becomes sarnf; 
and  when  again  cemented  together  into  a  mass  it 
forms  sand-stone.  This  universally-diffused  substance 
is  the  main  ingredient  in  glass,  and  forms  a  large  part 
of  all  kinds  of  pottery. 

4.  TiiK  SriNRLLR,  OR  Dallas  Ruby  comes  next 
in  the  scale  of  hardness,  and  is  a  gem  of  great  beauty. 
The  forms  of  its  crystals  arc  various,  but  very  fre- 
quently octuhedral,  like  the  diamond.     Its  colours 


are  crystal  and  carmine,  passing  on  the  one  side 
through  purple  to  blue  and  gray  ;  and  on  the  other 
through  rose-colour  oud  pink  to  almost  white.  From 
the  variety  of  hues  which  it  sometimes  assumes,  it  is 
very  apt  to  be  confounded  with  other  gems,  especially 
with  the  oriental  ruby,  the  finest  kinds  of  garnet,  and 
the  red  topaz.  Red  fluor-spar  and  red  quartz  are 
also  often  ignorantly  culled  ruby.  The  localities  of 
this  gem  are  various  kinds  of  rock  iu  Ceylon,  also 
lime-stone  at  Siidennauuland,  in  Sweden,  the  sand  of 
rivers  in  Pegu,  and  the  hollows  of  large  stones  thrown 
out  by  Vesuvius.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  met  with 
in  Briizil,  although  red  stones  called  Brazil  rubies  are 
very  common.  These  stones  are  thought  to  be  red 
or  yellow  topazes,  whose  colour  has  been  produced 
by  heat.  The  analysis  of  the  ruby  gives  abou»  three- 
fourths  of  its  substance  alumina.  The  rest  consists 
chiefly  of  silica,  magnesia,  and  chromic  acid  ;  to  which 
latter  substance  it  owes  its  beautiful  colour.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  gem  when  heated  becomes  quite 
black ;  on  cooling,  it  becomes  almost  limpid  and 
colourless;  and,  when  quite  cold,  it  resumes  its  ori- 
ginal and  natural  colour.  The  price  of  a  spinellc 
(unless  very  small)  is  reckoned  at  half  the  price  of 
a  diamcmd  of  the  same  size.  The  Emperor  Cantacu- 
zenus  is  said,  iu  1343,  to  have  presented  to  the  city 
of  Venice  twelve  pale  rubies,  each  weighing  seven 
ounces,  but  these  were  probably  only  red  quartz. 

;").  The  next  gem  on  our  list  is  the  ZincoN,  or 
Hyaci.nth,  which  is  brought  chiefly  from  Ceylon,  but 
is  also  met  with  in  other  parts  of  India,  in  Italy,  and 
iu  the  rivulet,  near  Expailly,  iu  France,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  affording  sapphires.  Both 
these  gems  are  found  in  the  sand  or  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stream,  which  is  diligently  searched 
when  the  rivulet  is  nearly  dry. 

This  stone  is  remarkably  heavy,  and  is  peculiar  in 
its  composition,  on  aocouul  of  its  containing  un  earth 
called  zirconia,  of  which  it  chiefly  consists,  and  which 
is  named  after  the  gem.  The  proportion  of  this  earth 
found  in  the  zircon  or  hyacinth  is  seventy  parts  to 
twenty-five  of  silica,  and  five  of  oxide  of  iron. 

The  must  usual  colour  of  this  gem  is  a  kind  of 
orange-red,  pus.sing  through  various  shades  of  yellow, 
into  nearly  white.  The  last  kind  are  most  esteemed, 
and  wlien  well  cut  and  set,  and  of  a  small  size,  they 
have  been  frequently  sold  as  diamcmds:  the  coloured 
varieties  are,  therefore,  often  rendered  white  by  expo- 
sure to  heat,  in  order  to  augment  their  value.  Like 
the  spinelle,  this  gem  also  has  been  much  confounded 
with  other  stones.  The  topaz,  garnet,  and  Vcsuvian, 
or  idiocrase,  arc  more  highly  esteemed,  and  more 
beautiful  than  the  common  hyacinth,  yet  the  latter 
has  often  been  mistaken  for  one  of  them.  The  com- 
monest sort  of  hyacinth  goes  by  the  name  of  jargon, 
a  vulgar  corruption  of  zircon.  It  is  of  different  dull 
hues,  such  asgreenish,  blueish  gray,  orbrown  inclining 
to  red.  The  principal  use  of  this  gem  is  to  ornament 
watch-cases,  since  it  is  not  sufHciently  valuable  for 
other  purposes. 

H  R  that  gpircth  in  everything  is  an  inexcusable  niggard. 
He  that  spareth  in  nothing  is  an  inexcusable  madman.  The 
mean  is  to  spare  in  \<hat  11  lea»t  necessary,  and  to  lav  out 
more  liberally  in  what  \*  mn»t  reciuirod  in  our  several  cir- 
cumstances.  Loud  IIallipax. 


TiiK  word  "  necessary"  is  miserahly  applied.  It  ditordcreth 
fainiliev,  and  overturnelh  i;overninent,  by  bein);  so  aluiKcd. 
Remember  thai  children  and  fools  want  everything  because 
they  want  judgment  to  diftiiinuish  ;  and  tlivrefuro  there  is 
no  ktrungcr  evidence  of  a  crazy  undcntaiuliny  ihaii  llie 
makinu  too  large  a  catalogue  of  things  necessary. — Loau 
Uallivax. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCHES. 
ENGLISH  GENEROSITY. 


TiiKnR  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  all  history  a  mon- 
•triking  contrast  than  that  prcnentcd  by  the  P'ri  iich 
pnpnl  clergy  aiul  liiity.  in  their  treatment  of  tlieir 
I'roteitaiit  cimntrymen,  from  the  earliest  times  of 
the  Reformation  down  to  late  in  the  lust  century, 
compared  with  the  clergy  and  people  of  Protesfunt 
Kngland,  comprisinji;  many  descendants  of  French 
Protestant  refugees,  in  their  generous  reception  of  the 
Roman  Catliolic  emigrants,  who  flocked  to  this  country 
during  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  Revolution  in  179'-' 
These  scenes  we  may  be  sure  never  would  have  dis- 
graced human  nature  in  France,  had  not  her  national 
church  cluiijT  with  infatuated  obstinacy  to  the  anti- 
scriptiirul  corruptions  of  Rome.  If  we  look  into  the 
Minutes  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  (lallicnn 
Church,  we  shall  see  with  what  persevering  injjcnuity 
they  urged  the  government  to  persecute  the  I'rotcstunts, 
with  the  view  of  ultimately  exterminating  them. 
They  succeeded  at  last  in  obtaining  a  law,  by  which 
every  Protestant  minister  found  exercising  his  minis- 
try in  France,  was  conilemuetl  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel ;  even  the  poor  but  faithful  members  of  their 
flocks  who  dared  to  harbour  them,  were  condemned 
to  the  galleys ;  and  the  congregations  who  ventured 
to  meet  in  deserts,  never  did  so  but  at  the  risk  of 
being  attacked  and  cut  down  by  dragoons.  So  late 
even  as  1775,  an  assembly  of  the  French  clergy,  in 
an  address  to  the  crown,  after  deploring  the  wide- 
spread corruption  and  irreligion  of  the  metropolis  of 
France,  could  not  refrain  from  urging  the  government 
to  suppress  the  wilderness-meetings  of  the  scattered 
remains  of  the  Protestant  church,  as  if  these  were 
likely  to  draw  down  the  curse  of  Heaven  upon  the 
nation.  Ah !  had  there  been  many  such  meetings 
in  Paris  nt  that  time,  the  frightful  atrocities  of  the 
revolutionists  might  have  been  cheeked  in  their 
beginnings.  Strange  and  most  instructive  lesson 
from  Providence,  if  the  papal  clergy  had  but  submit- 
ted to  receive  it!  The  worst  of  the  philosophers  who 
led  to  the  proscription  of  the  papacy  in  France,  had 
been  educated  in  its  own  Jesuits'  schools,  and  her 
very  priests,  when  thus  compelled  to  flee,  found  a  safe 
and  generous  reception  among  a  Protestant  clergy 
and  people  ! 

Let  us  hear  what  the  Abb<:  Lambert,  in  his  Li/c  of 
Leon  Le  Clerc  de  Juign^,  some  time  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  says  on  this  memorable  subject.  Speaking  of 
this  country,  he  remarks,  that  nowhere  did  the  emi- 
grants receive  such  marks  of  esteem  and  interest,  as 
in  this  benefleent  nation — this  hospitable  island — and 
then  proceeds  as  follows: — 

To  he  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  cast  our  eye 
over  the  conduct  of  England  with  respect  to  the  emi- 
grants. All  without  distinction  were  received  into 
her  bosom,  and  singularly  protected;  we  say  singu- 
larly protected,  for  no  sooner  did  the  clergy  and 
nobility  of  France  set  foot  on  her  shores,  than  the 
king,  and  queen,  and  royal  family,  showed  the  utmost 
interest  in  their  case ;  the  king  writing  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  calling  on  him  to  invite  the 
Anglican  minister  to  recommend  the  case  of  the 
French  priests  and  emigrants  to  the  people.  The 
government  issued  orders  in  the  various  towns,  that 
they  should  be  received  with  all  the  kindness  and 
attention  due  to  misfortune;  and  this  was  carried 
into  full  effect  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
kingdom. 

Three  thousand  refugees  had  landed  by  the  16th  of 
September,  1792,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year,  they  wore   reckoned  at   10  00(1.  of  svhoni   SOOO 


were  priests,  and  2000  laymen ;  and,  )i*«id<^  thi-w*. 

there  were  many  Iv  '  ! 

been  compelled  to  I 

ber  went  on  intrcaxiiig.      U  j 

did  not  remain  ;   several  adoj,  ; 

und    least    obstructed    way    to    other    countrien,   and 

others,    who  had  some  means  of  their  own,  pr<  f<rrii)c» 

other  countries  as  less  expensive  to  live  in. 

amounted  but  to  few,  and  of  that  small  iiim. 

after  exhausting  their  own  means 

to  experience   that  English   gencri<„.;^  „ i 

excepiiims  nor  limits.  The  latter  were  received  and 
assisted,  the  same  a«  the  former. 

There  was  thus  an  instant  call  to  provide  bread  and 
other  articles  of  indispensable  necessity,  for  this  nu- 
merous family;  of  whom  the  greater  number  had 
been  unable  to  bring  away  any  of  their  property, 
whde  others  had  been  inhumanly  plundered  on  their 
flight.      But   this   I  \  <|   to   an  immediate  de- 

monstration  of  wli  .  it   generosity  could    do. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  tiie  public.  Mr.  J.  Wilmot, 
M.P.,  took  the  lead,  assisted  by  .Mr.  Uurke  and  Sir 
P.  Metcalfe.  An  address  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hiirke, 
which  was  inserted  in  all  the  newspapers,  produced 
about  £31,000:  a  large  sunt,  which,  nevertheless, 
was  speedily  exhausted. 

A  new  subscription  was  then  proposed;  at  its 
head  stood  the  king,  followed  by  the  whole  of  the 
court,  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  the  dignitaries  and  other  mem- 
bers of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches.  The 
universities,  both  as  corporations  and  individually, 
the  rectors  and  vicars,  not  satisfied  with  what  they 
had  already  given,  answered  this  second  appeal  with 
the  utmost  warmth.  In  one  word,  all  orders  of  50. 
cicty,  from  the  monarch  to  the  most  incon 
class  of  citizens,  not  excepting  such  of  the  i  . 
themselves  as  had  anything  to  spare,  eagerly  contri- 
buted; and  the  collection,  partly  owing  to  the  dis- 
courses delivered  by  the  clergy,  and  partly  owing  to 
their  other  exertions,  far  surpassed  expectation;  hav- 
ing produced  41,288/.  But  it  was  soon  found  that 
however  considerable  private  gifts  might  be,  they 
never  could  suffice  for  wants  that  were  perpetually 
recurring,  and  parliament  accordingly  voted  an  an- 
nual sum. 

However  opinions  might  differ  in  the  two  houses, 
on  the  subject  of  the  French  Revolution,  they  were 
ever  the  same;  in  favour  of  the  emigrants.  The  vote 
was  renewed  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  reckoned 
that  from  1792,  down  to  1806,  no  less  a  sum  than 
1,861,800/.  was  contributed.  Nor  did  parliamentary 
munificence  suspend  the  course  of  private  liberality; 
the  sums  contributed  by  which,  whereof  no  exact  ac- 
count was  ever  kept,  amounted  at  least  to  1 ,000,000. 
The  distribution  was  intrusted  to  a  committee,  which 
left  the  Bishop  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  what  concerned  the  refugee  clergy. 

A  scale  was  fixed,  settling  the  different  rates  of 
assistance  to  be  given.  Everf  emigrant  in  absolute 
want,  which  was  the  case  with  nearly  all  of  them, 
received  two  guineas  per  month  up  to  19tb  August, 
1793,  when  the  committee  resolved  that  this  sum 
should  extend  to  Ave  weeks;  and  some  time  after,  the 
aids  were  definitively  reduced  to  one  shilling  per  day, 
and  five  shillinjis  per  week  for  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  servants.  Persons  of  any  rank 
received  a  monthly  allowance,  in  addition  to  this,  of 
froni  three  to  six  or  ten  guineas  or  more,  according  to 
their  rank.  But  on  the  1st  of  February,  1794.  the 
committee  resolved  that  all  m;iles  under  fifty,  and  not 
disabled  by  bodily  infirmities  from  serving  in  the 
ariiiv.  should  be  exclutlcd  from  relief. 
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'I  "^on  rates  of  aarfttuce  wrrr  tmall,  rnnti- 

d«-i  M'pjjivf  drnmeM  of  proviMnna  ami  lodtj- 

iag;    bn  1  at  irv'(>ti|>ence  the  poiiiul, 

and  every  .  <ir(ii)D.    Uitcrvtioii  and  tact, 

however,  otten  compensated  in  some  measure  fur  this 
dlsadvanta^.  The  committee  bought  wholesale  what 
was  required  for  clothiog,  and  employed  emigrant 
tailors  in  making  it  up.  '  Thus  better  stuffs  were  got, 
and  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Such  of  the  emigpranta  as  lived 
at  a  distance,  and  wanted  their  clothes  made  accord- 
ing to  their  own  taste,  received  the  price  each  article 
cost  the  committee,  with  leave  to  add  what  they  could 
from  their  own  savings. 

Medical  aid,  also,  was  snpplied  where  needed.  Dis- 
pen«Hrie«  were  established  for  supplying  medicines 
gra'  and   the   most    eminent    surgeons    and 

ph\  ■  Hide  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  visit  the 

emigrants  without  remuneration.  The  public  hospitals 
were  opened  to  them,  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
Bishop  of  Saint  Pol  de  Leon,  twenty-four  beds  were 
specially  set  apart  for  them  in  Middlesex  hospital. 
Vast  royal  houses  were  assigned  them,  where  they 
might  live  in  common,  such  as  Winchester  House, 
where  about  seven  hundred  found  a  home.  It  was 
there  that  they  particularly  experienced  the  generosity 
of  the  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  Buckingham ;  the 
latter  visited  and  relieved  the  sick  there,  until,  govern- 
ment having  occasion  for  the  house,  its  inmates  were 
distributed  over  Reading,  Thame,  and  Paddington. 

Several  English  ladies,  including  the  above  Mar- 
chioness, associated  themselves  in  179.5  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  assistance  to  emigrant  females  when 
sick  or  in  childbed.  These  pious  ladies  eagerly  came 
forward  to  act  as  nurses,  and  this  good  work  passed 
from  the  metropolis  into  several  other  towns.  Lady 
Buckingham  devoted  herself  particularly  to  providing 
what  was  required  for  the  new-born  infants. 

Several  Englishmen,  including  Mr.  Wilmot  and 
Mr.  Jemingham,  zealously  exerted  themselves  in 
encouraging  and  giving  value  to  the  industry  of  French 
women,  who  found  a  valuable  resource  in  drawing, 
music,  and  most  of  all  in  embroidery.  Mrs.  Jeming- 
ham, who  combined  an  entire  devotedness  to  the 
anfortunate  with  the  tcndercst  piety,  established  for 
the  female  emigrants  what  the  English  call  an  exhi- 
bition of  work,  to  be  sold  for  their  behoof,  such  as  wc 
have  since  seen  imitated  in  Paris,  and  this  proved  a 
valuable  assistance.  Necessity  then  proved  the  mother 
of  industry,  and  hence  no  one  was  lazy,  and  no  one 
was  in  want.  The  writer  then  passes  into  the  highest 
eulogy  of  the  patience  and  courage  of  the  French 
noblesse,  as  having  lost  all  but  their  honour. 

As  for  the  French  priests,  says  he,  they  devoted 
themselves  particularly  to  education,  and  to  the  sacred  | 
ministry.  English  families  of  the  first  rank  and  for- 
tune, as  well  as  others  who  enjoyed  an  easy  compe- 
tence, eagerly  took  advantage  of  their  instructions  for 
their  children,  and  we  arc  told  that  in  no  one  case 
was  this  confidence  abused.  | 

'  f  Jood  George  the  Th'rd,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  often  asked  \ 
about  them,  if  they  stood  in  need  of  anything,  if  they 
were  rati^ficd,  &.c.  He  even  gave  pensions  to  such  as 
particularly  devoted  themselves  to  alleviating  their 
hardships:  Mrs.  Silbum,  in  whose  house  the  Bishop 
of  Saint  Pol  de  Leon  lodged,  had  80/.  a  year. 

The  English,  says  the  author  of  M.  de  Juignd's 
life,  and  the  English  minister  of  state  in  particular, 
nsed  to  be  thought  very  difficult  of  approach,  and  this 
was  complained  of  even  by  the  ambassador  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  ;  but  to  the  indigent  and  unfortunate 
their  hearts  and  purses  arc  always  oi)cn.  He  then 
relates  the  following  particulars. 

At  a  time  when  extraordinary  reioorcei  were  diffi- 


cult to  be  had,  a  nnmerous  French  family  fell  ill,  niul 
were  sufTeriiig  the  greatest  want,  We  applied  to  an 
Englisli  nobleman.  Touched  with  compassion,  he 
first  sent  his  own  physician  to  attend  the  family  until 
their  recovery ;  he  then  ran  to  his  s^cr^taire,  but  not 
finding  money  enough  there,  he  gave  us  a  cheque  on 
his  city  banker  for  50/.,  saying,  Mr.  Frenchman,  you 
will  please  to  return,  should  this  small  sum  not  suffice, 
until  all  your  unfortunate  friends  are  quite  recovered. 

A  French  ecclesiastic,  returning  one  evening  from 
giving  lessons  to  an  Englishman,  was  assaulted  and 
stripped  of  his  clothes  on  the  way  to  the  house  where 
he  lodged.  Next  day  he  wrote,  informing  his  pupil 
how  it  was  that  he  could  not  go  to  him,  and  no  sooner 
was  the  note  delivered,  than  a  wardrobe  of  the  best 
and  most  complete  description  was  sent  back. 

A  nobleman,  who  had  succeeded  to  a  quantity  of 
books  which  he  did  not  want  for  his  own  library,  sent 
for  a  French  priest  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  dealer  in 
old  books.  He  offered  the  collection  to  him,  saying 
he  would  give  him  a  good  bargain,  and  bidding  him 
put  his  own  estimate  on  them.  The  priest  felt  a 
delicacy  in  doing  so,  and  begged  he  would  employ 
some  other  person  to  say  what  they  were  worth.  On 
the  estimate  being  made,  the  nobleman  gave  them  at 
half  its  amount.  The  next  day  the  priest  returned, 
when  the  nobleman,  seeing  he  had  a  book  in  his  hand, 
said,  "  I  fear  I  have  sold  you  my  books  too  dear." 
"  No,  my  lord,"  he  replied,  "  this  volume  contains  a 
bank-note  for  .5000/.  sterling,  and  I  lose  no  time  in 
returning  it."  "  Very  well  "  said  the  nobleman,"! 
admire  your  delicacy.  This  note,  of  which  I  had  no 
knowledge,  forms  part  of  a  succession  which  has  fallen 
to  me  from  a  lately  deceased  relation.  I  can  do  without 
it;  I  give  it  to  you,  and  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my 
power  thus  to  add  to  your  little  fortune." 

A  Frenchman  and  Englishwoman,  of  congenial 
characters,  ardently  desired  to  be  united  in  marriage  ; 
but  the  young  woman's  father  insisted  that  20(10/. 
must  first  be  procured,  while  the  unhappy  emigrant 
had  no  fortune  but  his  h(mour.  A  nobleman,  who 
knew  him,  and  could  appreciate  his  merits,  called  on 
the  father,  paid  down  the  sum  required,  and  the  mar- 
riage took  place.  The  happy  couple  were  living  in 
France  in  182.3,  and  in  prosperous  circumstances. 

The  English  took  much  pleasure  in  making  gratui- 
tous advances  to  the  unfortunate  emigrants,  so  as  (c 
put  them  in  the  way  of  carrying  on  some  little  trade 
and  in  conferring  such  benefits,  the  donors  were  care- 
ful to  avoid  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  persons  they 
benefited.  One  of  the  emigrants,  who  had  been  thus 
obliged,  went  at  the  proper  time  to  pay  some  bills  that 
had  fallen  due,  but  found  that  some  unknown  hand 
had  retired  them. 

That  such  traits  of  generosity  were  by  no  means 
imcommon,  we  were  informed  by  the  Bishop  of  Saint 
Pol  dc  Leon,  who  had  better  means  of  knowing  and 
appreciating  them  than  any  other  person.  He  him- 
self one  day  received  1000  guineas  for  distribution 
among  the  priests  who  had  been  sent  to  Cayenne. 

And  what,  says  the  Abb<5,  was  the  season  at  which 
such  sacrifices  were  made?  It  was  in  the  midst  <'! 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances;  when  th' 
wealthiest  banking  and  commercial  houses  were  so 
embarrassed,  that  in  April  1 793,  the  parliament  passed 
an  act  for  advancing  ."i.OOO.OOO  sterling  to  them;  it 
was  when  the  country  was  threatened  with  a  descent 
upon  her  coasts;  when  the  British  had  to  submit  to 
an  enormous  expenditure,  and  exorbitant  imposts; 
at  a  time,  when  her  treasures,  her  ordnance,  her  sea 
and  land  forces  were  sent  out,  to  promote  the  resto- 
ration of  the  royal  family  of  France  to  the  throne  of 
their  ancestor!. 
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THE  SYRIAN  COAST.     II. 

DKTweKN  Syriu  ami  Egypt  lies  a  tract  of  nearly 
iliBtrt  laud,  extcmJiiiK  lor  about  thirty  iiiiIm,  from  Kl 
Ari»h  til  lUlali,  which,  lhou({h  uncieiilly  coiuidercil  ui 
partuf  Syria,  ii  now  uiually  reckoned  an  belonging  to 
Knypt.  At  it»  •cjuth-weiitern  extremity,  and  about 
half  a  mile  ("roin  the  »ea,  Btunda  El  Ari»h.  on  a  imall 
stream  which  «otne  ((eo|{raphera  couMider  aa  the  "  River 
of  Kgypt"  of  laaiah,  (xxvii.  12,)  but  it  »cemi  mure 
probable  that  the  river  Nile  la  intended.  £1  Arith 
occupie*  the  site  of  Uhinooolura,  a  »tron|;  frontier- 
town  both  under  the  I'tolcniios  and  the  Koinana,  and 
many  reniuinx  ol  aiitupiity,  cNpecially  marble  columns 
of  exquisite  workinuiiKhip,  are  found  Bcattercd  over  the 
desert  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  This  tract,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  town,  bi-ars  at  the  present  day 
the  name  of  Sebaket  Uardwil  (Baldwin's  Desert),  from 
the  circum!<tance  of  Baldwin,  the  second  king  of  the 
Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusulein,  having  expired  there,  in 
the  year  1 1 1 H,  while  engaged  in  an  expedition  against 
Egypt.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  plain  is  the 
village  of  Refah,  once  a  considerable  city  called 
Rapiiia,  where  Antiochus  the  (ireat  was  defeated  by 
Ptolemy  I'hilopater  (B.C.  'J 1 7).  Some  few  granite 
columns  still  stand  on  a  hill  near  the  village,  and 
many  others  may  be  seen,  some  built  up  in  the  walls 
of  the  modern  houses,  and  others  employed  to  enclose 
the  only  well  in  the  place. 

About  siix  miles. beyond  Refah  stands  Younes,  a 
■mall  wiillfd  town  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  sea.  It 
is  surrounded  by  wells  and  gardens,  and  is  indeed  the 
first  cultivated  spot  in  Syria.  It  was  formerly  called 
lenysus,  but  very  few  traces  of  the  ancient  town  are 
now  discoverable.  The  country  north  and  east  is  a 
rich  alluvial  plain,  luxuriantly  fertile,  and  carefully 
cultivated ;  and  a  few  miles  inland  is  situated  Rbazza, 
(the  ancient  Gaza,)  a  handsome-looking  town,  and 
still  a  place  of  some  consequence. 

Upon  the  coast  lies  Daron,  a  small  town,  with  a 
very  indifferent  harbour.  It  was  anciently  called  Dora, 
or  Antbcdon,  but  Herod  the  Great  having  rebuilt  it, 
named  it  Agrippius,  iu  honour  of  his  imperial  patron. 
He  also  with  much  dilliculty  formed  a  mole,  when  it 
became  one  of  his  sea-ports,  but  his  works  have  very 
long  since  fallen  to  decay,  und  the  place  has  returned 
to  nearly  its  ancient  appellation. 

About  twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  little  stream  upon  which  Gaza  is  situated,  stand 
the  ruins  of  Ashkelon,  or  Ascalon,  once  one  of  the 
proudest  cities  upon  the  coast,  but  now,  as  prophesied 
by  Zcchariah  (ix.  6),  without  a  single  inhabitant. 
This  prophecy  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  as  it  did 
not  receive  its  fulfilment  for  nearly  two  thousand 
years.  Although  successively  conquered  by  the  Jews, 
the  Assyrians,  Persians,  Macedonians,  Egyptians,  Ro- 
mans, Saracens,  and  Crusaders,  Ascalon  was,  when  de- 
stroyed by  Salndin,  after  his  defeat  by  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  at  Arsouf,  (September  7,  1 191,)  so  strong  and 
splendid,  that  it  bore  the  appellation  of  the  Bride  of 
Syria.  It  was  speedily  rebuilt  by  Richard,  but  was 
demolished  in  the  year  following,  at  the  joint  expense 
of  the  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  agreeably  to 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  truce  which  the,  English 
King  had  concluded  with  Saladin,  when  upon  the 
point  of  leaving  the  Holy  Land.  So  far  as  regarded 
pviblic  edifices,  however,  the  demolition  was  by  no 
means  complete;  there  are  still  standing  forty  columns 
of  rose-coloured  granite,  with  exquisitely  worked 
marble  capitals,  probably  the  remains  of  the  great 
Grecian  temple  of  the  goddess  Derceto  (the  Ashtoreth 
of  Scripture),  which  succeeded  a  former  temple, 
destroyed,  according  to  Herodotus,  by  the  Scythians. 


I  "isaiai  of  «  Romia 

riitian   ratbtdnJ.  a 

. ,    and  ■evi-rul    •iii  .i-s,       A    great 

[  I   a  lofty  wall  with  -  *rr«  which  en. 

compassed  the  city  on  the  Inudkule,  still  rrmaiiii,  and 
there  arc  some  traces  of  the  harbour.       A  short   'l^-- 
tance  to  the  north  is  a  village  called  Scnlona,  wIj 
small  port  has  been  coiutructed,  which    wr'  -- 
sionally  to  shelter  a  few  small  vessels.     In  - 
diatc   neighbourhood   of   Ascalon,   a  large    l.|;)|'.ia 
army,  advaiuing  to  relieve   Jerusalem,    was   dcli-.it.  il 
with  terrible  slaughter  by  the  Crusaders,  under  K  i  .' 
(iodfrcy,  on  August  I'J,   109!);   and  another  »i  • 
was  gained  by  Baldwin  I.,  over  a  second  army  Iroiii 
the  same  country,  on  September  M,  1 100 

Fourteen  miles  north  of  Ashkelon  stands  the 
village  of  .Shdoud,  representing  the  Ashdod  of  the 
Old,  and  the  Azotus  of  the  New  TesUraeot.  The 
village  is  situated  upcm  a  grassy  bill,  aud  few  re- 
inaiiiH  of  antiquity  are  to  be  seen,  except  a  stone 
building,  which,  from  having  a  cross  upon  its  top,  and 
an  altar  within,  is  supposed  tu  have  been  once  • 
Christian  church ;  it  now  serves  as  a  khan,  or  resting- 
place  for  travellers.  Although  Ashdod  was  a  sea-port, 
the  present  village  is  two  miles  inland,  as  the  Und  is 
rapidly  gaining  on  the  sea  at  this  part  of  the  coast. 

It  was  to  Ashdod,  that  the  ark,  when  captured  by 
the  Philistines,  was  taken  (1  Sam.  v.),  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  idol  Dagon  occasioned  its  speedy  removal. 
Both  the  town  and  the  temple  of  Dagon  have  been 
repeatedly  destroyed,  and  though  the  town  was  re- 
built by  the  Romans  shortly  before  the  Christian  era, 
it  never  nftorwar<ls  became  a  place  of  any  < 
quence.  It  was  long  possessed  by  the  Crus^.i 
and  was  at  last  taken  from  them  about  1256,  by 
Bibars,  the  sultan  of  Egypt. 

From  Shdoud  to  Jaffa  is  a  distance  of  twelve  miles, 

over  a  fertile,  well-cultivated  country :  one  village  on 

the   right   of    the   road    being   Yabne,     the   ancient 

Jamnia,    or  Jabneh,    taken  from   the   Philistines   by 

King  Uzziah  (2  Chron  xxvi.)  Jaffa  itself,  a  collection 

of    very   indifferent   buildings,   with   a  population   of 

5000   inhabitants,  occupies  a  hill  upon    a  generally 

level  and  sandy  shore.     It  is   the  ancient  J>)ppa,  one 

of  the  earliest  sea-ports  in  the  world,  and  now  one  of 

the  worst,  its  harbour  being  choked  with  sand,  and 

the  shipping  lying  at  anchor   in  the  roadstead.     Its 

situation,  however,  on  the  point  of  the  coast   nearest 

to  Jerusalem*,  has   made  it  a    place   of  importance 

from  the  days  of  Solomon  to  the  present.    Herod  the 

Great  expended  lorge  sums  iu  endeavours  to  form  a 

safe  port,  but  with  indifferent  success.  Jaffa  was  early 

taken  possession  of  by  the  Crusaders,  was  besieged  iu 

1192  by  Saladin,   and  reduced   to  the  last  extremity, 

but   was    relieved    by    the    sudden    arrival    of    King 

Richard,  when  the  Saracens  precipitately  abandoned 

the  siege.     It  was  one  of  the  towns   which   remained 

to  the  Christians   by  the  terms  of   the  truce  shortly 

after  concluded,  and  was  the  scene  of  two  desperate 

battles   in    the  next  crusade,   in    both  of  which   the 

Mohammedans    were    defeated.       At   length    it    was 

captured  by  the  Mameluke  sultan  of  Egypt,  in  1 256, 

and  was  not  again  the  scene  of  any  very  memorul)le 

event,  until  it  was  taken  in  1799  by  the  Frciuli.  when 

that  horrible  massacre  of  his  prisoners  took  place   by 

order  of  Buonaparte,  which  has  justly  been  considered 

as  one  of  the  most  atrocious  acts  reconlcii  in  history. 

About  fifteen  miles  beyond  JutTa  staini.-  the  village  of 

Om  Khaled,  believed  by  some  travellers  to  occupy  the 

site    of  Apollonias,    founded   by    the  Seleucida:   and 

mentioned  by  Josephus.  and  by  others  that  of  Antipa- 

tris,  founded   by  Herod,  and  to  which   place  St.  Paul 

*  Jciuulem  19  ilutaot  forty  miles  to  die  Eut. 
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«u  brought  by  night  from  Jemsalem,  when  tent  by 
the  captain  of  the  temple  to  Felix  (Acts  xxii.  31). 
The  only  rvmaint  are  of  military  work*,  and  iii  their 
construclion  they  much  resemble  those  of  Ca-sarea. 
A  few  mile«  further  it  the  plain  of  Ar»;ouf,  whi-re  the 
Saracens  were  most  severely  »ie(cnted  by  the  Crusa- 
ders in  1 191,  and  at  the  distance  ut  thirty  miles  from 
Jaffa  arc  the  ruins  ul  Cirsarea,  once  the  capital  of 
Palestine,  and  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  East.  It 
was  originally  called  the  town  of  Slrato,  from  being 
built  around  a  fortification  called  Strato'a  Tower, 
erected  by  one  of  the  Seleucidie,  but  which  afterwards 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Asnionean  princes.  Herod 
greatly  enlarged  it,  erected  many  edifices  in  the 
Grecian  style,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Ciesarea.  He 
also  added  a  safe  harbour,  by  the  construction  of  a 
magnificent  mole,  and  the  city  became  afterwards  the 
•eat  of  the  Roman  proconsul. 

Caesarca  is  connected  with  several  important  events 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Gospel.  Here  Cornelius 
was  converted  by  St.  Peter,  here  resided  I'hilip  the 
evangelist,  and  here  St.  Paul  pronounced  his  noble 
oration  before  King  Agrippa,  and  Festus,  the  Roman 
Governor.  In  this  city,  too,  was  the  impious  Herod 
struck  by  the  hand  of  death,  as  related  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  At  present  very  little  remains  of  the 
edifices  constructed  by  Herod,  as  they  have  long 
served  as  a  kind  of  quarry  to  the  inhabitants  of  Acre, 
and  it  is  known  that  Baldwin  I.  uf  Jerusalem,  when 
he  took  the  city  by  blorm,  in  1 100,  made  great  havoc. 
The  site  is  now  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  the  era  of 
the  later  Crusades,  and  there  is  also  a  castle,  as  well 
as  several  churches  in  a  ruinous  condition,  which  have 
evidently  been  constructed  from  the  materials  of 
former  edifices,  among  which  are  fragments  of  marble 
and  granite  pillars  with  sculptured  capitals j  the 
castle  also  appears  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient 
amphitheatre,  if  not  to  be  erected  upon  its  foundations. 

Ten  miles  beyond  Ccesarea  is  the  small  town  of 
Tortura,  the  ancient  Dor,  taken  by  the  tribe  of 
Manossch,  (Judj^es  i.  2/,)  and  afterwards  known  as 
Dora,  in  whicli  Tryphon,  the  usurper  of  the  Syrian 
thnmc,  was  besieged  by  Aiitiochus  Sidetes,  (ii.c.  1.38). 
It  was  at  one  time  possessed  by  Herod,  and  was  long 


the  see  of  a  Christian  bishop,  but  its  present  uilmbit- 
ants  arc  wholly  Mohammedan.  A  few  miles  (urlher 
is  a  ruined  castle,  evidently  once  a  niap;iiificent  edifice, 
standing  upon  a  rocky  peninsula  with  a  small  buy  to 
the  south.  This  is  the  ancient  Sycaminon,  but  it 
is  now  called  by  navigators  Castel  Pcllegrino,  and 
■  small  village  close  by,  constructed  within  the  wall 
of  the  ancient  city,  bears  the  name  of  Athlete. 

Tjc  coast,  which  begins  to  assume  a  bold  character 
at  Tortura,  continues  to  rise,  and  at  length  terminates 
in  the  noble  promontory  of  Mount  Carmel,  crowned 
by  a  Christian  monastery,  situated  on  the  spot  as 
signed  by  tradition  as  the  scene  of  the  miracle  i>t 
Klijah  (I  Kings  xvii.)  The  mountain  forms  tli< 
southern  boundary  of  the  bay  of  Acre,  a  recess  m 
considerable  magnitude,  and  almost  the  (mly  place 
deserving  the  name  of  a  port  along  the  whole  line  of 
coast.  The  central  part  is  encumbered  by  sandbanks, 
but  there  is  convenient  anchorage  for  shipping  at 
Haypha,  a  village  on  the  south  side,  while  on  its 
northern  shore  stands  Akka,  the  most  important 
maritime  town  of  Syria.  This  place,  the  Accho  of 
Scripture,  the  Ptolcniois  of  antiquity,  and  the  Acre  nl 
the  Crusades,  has  been  several  times  reduced  to  ruin, 
but  its  natural  advantages  have  attracted  uttcntion 
alike  in  modern  as  in  ancient  days,  though  it  now 
doubtless  presents  but  a  faint  image  of  its  former 
splendour.  The  present  town,  which  is  mainly  con- 
structed of  materials  from  the  ruins  of  Cajsarea,  may 
be  said  to  owe  its  origin  and  its  commercial  import- 
ance to  Sheik  Daher,  who,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  established  himself  on  this  point,  and  loiip: 
defied  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Sultan  to  displai 
him,  but  fell  at  last  through  treachery.  Consider- 
able quantities  of  corn  and  cotton  raised  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood arc  exported,  the  imports  mainly  consist- 
ing of  European  and  colonial  produce.  Ihc  town, 
which  has  a  population  of  20,000  persons,  makes  u 
noble  appearance  from  the  sea,  and  has  a  mosque  and 
baths  of  great  elegance  j  it  has  also  au  arsenal,  uiid  has 
of  late  been  strongly  furlificd.  It,  as  will  us  us  pre- 
decessors, has  been  the  scene  of  some  iiicniorabl 
events,  a  brief  sketch  of  which  will  form  a  portion  oi 
a  future  paper. 
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[From  tlio  olil  KcUire  by  H«iu  Hnlbrin  ) 


I. 

There  are  many  buildings  in  London  which,  when 
the  circumstances  connected  with  their  original  esta- 
blishment are  duly  inquired  into,  afFord  much  valuable 
historical  information  :  they  carry  us  back  to  times 
when  the  ecclesiastical,  the  legislative,  and  the  social 
policy  of  England  was  such  as  we  now  no  longer 
recognise ;  and  thus  they  furnish  a  link  to  connect 
past  and  present  times.  Many  such  bv.ildings  have 
been  described  in  former  volumes  of  the  iiaturday 
Magazine ;  and  we  now  propose  to  introduce  another, 
viz.,  Christ's  Hospital  (commonly  known  as  the 
"  Blue  Coat  School"),  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
It  will  be  seen  that  a  mere  notice  of  the  foimding  of 
this  excellent  institution  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 
followed  by  details  of  its  subsKpu-nt  history,  would 
go  but  little  way  in  demonstrating  the  necessity  for 
its  establishment,  since  this  necessity  arose  out  of 
the  peculiar  texture  of  English  society  long  before 
that  amiable  mimardi  existed.  It  will  be  incumbent 
on  us  to  show  that  the  monastic  institutions  which, 
previous  to  ihe  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  were  so 
numerous  in  England,  were  intimately  connected  with 
the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  necessity  for 
Christ's  Hospital  arose. 

From  the  time  of  St  Augustine,  who,  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixtli  century,  was  sent  by  Hope  Gregory 
to  convert  King  Ethelbert  and  his  Saxon  subject-s  to 
Christianity,  the  establishment  of  moniistic   institu- 
tions spread  gradually  over  En::land.   Augustine  him- 
self l)elonged  to  the  Benedictines,  whereby  that  order 
gained    a    supremacy    over    all    others    in    England. 
During  the  subscqtient  contests  between  the  Danes 
and  Saxons,  and  afterwards  between  the  Saxons  and  l 
Normans,    the     moi\astcries  suffcrod   frequently   and 
severely;    but  the  pious  zeal  of  the  sovercij^iis,  spurred  . 
on  by  the  ovcrwhelniiug  power  of  the  popes,  restored  i 
these  establishments,  and  added  to  their  number.     So  i 
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great  was  this  increase,  that,  by  the  time  of  King 
Henry  the  Third,  there  were  in  England  no  fewer 
than  five  hundred  monastic  establishments.  They 
had  in  fact  gained  power  and  wealth  too  rapidly,  and 
became  objects  of  dislike  to  all  parties.  The  sovereign 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  opposition  which,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  papal  see,  they  frequently  showed  to 
his  authority  as  a  monarch ;  the  nobles  were  jealoai 
of  the  immense  wealth  of  the  monks;  the  parochial 
clergy  were  indignant  at  the  gradual  usurpation  of 
their  privileges  and  possessions  by  the  monks;  and 
the  people  were  discontented  with  the  rigorous  autho- 
rity which  the  monks  exerted  over  them. 

Such  circumstances  tended  to  foster  a  desire  to 
curtail  the  power  of  these  monks  ;  and  an  opportunity 
soon  arrived  for  so  doing,  by  the  appearance  in 
England  of  some  mendicant  monks  ;  a  sect  which  dif- 
fered from  the  regular  orders  in  the  following  points  :  — 
that,  while  the  latter  had  great  possessions,  the  for- 
mer were  bound  by  their  rule  to  remain  unpossessed  of 
fixed  revenues  ;  to  live  entirely  by  alms,  and  in  volun- 
tary poverty :  they  would  hear  confessions  and  grant 
absolution  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  regtdar  monks, 
and  thereby  furnish  the  people  with  an  excuse  for 
deserting  them.  The  Mendicants  beloncT'd  rhiefly  t<i 
four  orders,  Dominicans,  Franciscans   >  -■,  and 

Augnstinians  ;  but  of  these  four  the  Vi  -  alone 

are  those  to  whom  we  need'  further  allude.  They 
derived  their  appellation  from  St.  Francis,  who,  about 
the  year  1 200,  made  a  vow  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  religious  mortification,  and  founded  an  order  of 
monks,  whom  he  bound  by  a  rule  inculcating  absolute 
poverty  as  the  germ  of  all  religion.  From  their  hu- 
mility,' (real  or  affected,)  they  termed  themselves 
Friars  Minor;  and,  from  the  colour  of  their  dr»-s«. 
Grey  Friars,  being  thus  distineuished  from  the  Do- 
minicans, who  were  termed  H/ark  Friars. 

la  the   year   122-1,  nine  of  these   Franciscans    or 
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Grey  Friar*,  arrived  in  England,  with  a  letter  of 
rrominiendation  from  the  p<'|>e.  They  fimt  rcsidtd  at 
a  Btfiiedii-tine  priory  in  Canterbury  ;  tbeu  at  a  Do- 
niiuicau  friary  in  Oldbiiurne  (llolborii)  ;  then  ut  the 
bouse  of  John  Travcrs,  sheriff  of  London  ;  and,  lastly, 
in  a  convent  built  cxprcsgly  for  them  in  the  ward  of 
Farriugdon,  nearly  on  the  spot  where  Christ's  Hos- 
pital now  stands.  The  erection  of  this  convent  was 
entirely  the  result  of  individual  munificence :  one 
person  presented  the  ground  on  which  the  convent 
was  to  be  built  ;  another  built  the  choir  of  the  church  ; 
•  third  built  the  nave  ;  a  lourih  the  chapter-house;  a 
filth  the  vektry  ;  a  sixth  the  dormitories  ;  a  seventh 
the  refectory  ;  and  others  supplied  furniture  and  fit- 
*in(;s-up,  besides  funds  for  other  purposes. 

There  were  nuns,  as  well  as  monks  or  friars,  belong- 
iuK  to  most  of  the  orders.  Those  professing  the  rule 
of  Sl  Francis  had  a  convent  near  Aldgate  )  they  were 
railed  Mi»orrsse$,  (the  friars  being  Miuon.)  and  their 
house  was  called  the  M'tnoritt,  a  name  which  wa« 
atterwanls  applied  to  the  street  in  which  it  waa  situ- 
att'd.  The  louiidress  of  the  order  was  St  Clare,  a 
coteinporary  and  imitator  of  St  Francis  j  and  the 
•islers  were  often  termed  poor  Cltret. 

1'he  estahluhment  of  the  new  convent  took  place  in 
the  iiiiiih  year  of  Henry  the  Third's  reign,  and  from 
that  lime  lU  revenues  or  enilowments  were  continually 
augmenting  by  private  donations.  Queen  Margaret, 
wife  ot  Edward  the  First,  was  •  munificent  benefac- 
tress,  advani'ing,  in  addition  to  other  gilt^,  2000 
marks  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel.  This 
chapel  appears  to  have  been  a  splendid  and  costly 
eirueture,  and  is  said  to  have  been  300  feet  lung,  90 
in  width,  and  7 A  in  height  :  every  part  was  erected 
and  adorned  at  the  voluntary  expense  of  individuals  j 
•lid  so  far  did  this  subdivision  of  expense  go,  thai  the 
thirty-six  wind'>ws  of  the  chapel  were  glazed  at  the 
charge  of  uu  equal  number  of  persons. 

Benefactions  continued  to  pour  into  the  convent 
from  all  quarters ;  among  which  one  of  the  most 
usetui  was  that  of  a  library  of  books,  and  a  receptacle 
in  which  to  dtposit  them,  from  the  famous  Sir 
Richard  Whitliiiston,  in  l-l'^l.  Such  was  the  repu- 
tation which  these  friars  obtained,  that  popes,  cardi- 
naU.  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  nobles  were 
registered  in  the  chronicles  of  the  order;  but  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  evidences  of  this  admiration,  and 
one  illustrative  of  the  state  of  religious  feeling  in 
those  uays,  was  that  the  great  and  noble  deemed  their 
chance  of  future  happiness  greater  if  they  were  buried 
within  the  precincts  of  the  convent,  clothed  in  the 
bumble  garb  of  the  friars.  To  this  superstition  (for 
such  we,  acting  on  a  purer  creed,  must  assuredly  call 
it)  we  must  attribute  the  fact,  that  within  the  convent 
Were  buried  four  queens,  four  duchesses,  four  count- 
esses, one  duke,  two  earls,  eight  barons,  and  thirty- 
five  knights. 

It  may  probably  occur  to  the  reader  to  inquire 
how  far  all  this  celebrity  and  these  benefactions  com- 
ported with  the  vow  of  poverty  made  by  the  Fran- 
ciscans. A  fair  and  rational  interpretation  of  the 
Gospel  will  surely  show  us  that  a  tempered  cheer/ulnett 
is  not  only  unopposed  to  Christianity,  but  forms  one 
of  iu  beautiful  and,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term, 
amiable  features.  The  humility  of  the  heart  does 
nc»t  necessarily  call  for  such  personal  mortifications, 
and  even  degradations,  as  the  Franciscans,  acting 
from  a  narrow  view  of  a  few  passages  in  Scripture, 
impooed  on  themselves;  and  indeed  it  may  well  be 
doubled  whether  a  coarse  garment,  and  coarser  food. 
Contribute  one  whit  to  the  purification  of  the  heart 
that  beat.s  within,  since  that  purification  must  emanate 
from  a  far  different  source.     These  truths  appear  to 


have  been  partially  felt  by  the  Franciscans,  for  they 
gradually  rataxed  the  austerity  of  ttieir  rule.  Tins 
gave  rise  to  a  schism  ;  and  a-new  party  sprang;  up, 
who,  by  adhering  to  the  original  and  rigorous  rule, 
deemed  themselves  entitled  to  the  name  of  Friars 
Mimimt,  the  term  minor  not  being  humble  enough. 

The  Friars  Minor,  under  their  relaxed  rule,  con- 
tinued to  receive  the  support  of  kings  and  nobles, 
down  to  the  memorable  period  when  Henry  the 
Eighth,  influenced  by  sordid  motives  which  he  masked 
under  a  religious  veil,  suppressed  all  the  monastic 
institutions  in  England.  We  cannot  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  this  suppression  was  a  blessing  to  the 
country  ;  for  the  enormous  revenues  possessed  by 
these  establishments  became  a  source  of  evil  in  many 
wavs,  and  the  lives  of  the  monks  were  too  often 
disgraced  by  licentiousness :  still,  however,  the  whole 
manner  in  which  Henry  brought  about  thesuppression, 
together  with  his  mode  of  disposing  of  the  revenues, 
prevent  us  from  awarding  him  credit  for  the  motives 
by  which  he  was  impelled.  We  have  mure  than  once 
had  occasion  to  speak  uf  the  dissolution  of  monas- 
teries i  and  shall  therefore  refrain  from  entering  into 
the  subject,  further  than  to  say  that  the  convent  of 
the  Grey  Friars  shared  the  common  rum  that  fell  on 
these  establishments,  by  which  ten  thuusand  persons 
of  both  sexes  were  thrown  on  the  world  without  the 
means  of  subsistence.  On  the  1 2th  of  November, 
1639,  the  Grey  Friars,  beaded  by  their  warden,  sur- 
rendered their  convent  tu  Heury,  and  were  obliged 
to  sign  a  deed,  iu  which  they  were  roads  to  state 
that  they  "do<>  profoundly  consider  that  the  pcrfeccion 
of  Christian  liuyng  dothe  not  cunciste  in  dome  cere- 
monies, weryng  of  a  grey  cootte,  disgeasing  our  selffc 
altyr  straunge  fassions,  dokynge,  nodyngs,  and 
bekynge,  in  gurdiiig  our  selffes  wythe  a  gurdle  full 
of  knots,  and  other  like  papisiicall  ceremonyes, 
wherein  we  haue  byn  most  pryucipally  practysed, 
and  mysselyed  in  tymes  past," 

When  the  friars  had' left  their  house,  the  church 
was  couverted  into  a  storehouse ;  the  consecrated 
vessels  were  sold  ;  and  the  monuments  were  defaced 
and  destroyed.  Still,  however,  the  buildings  were 
not  actually  destroyed;  and  they  became,  some 
years  afterwards,  the  scat  of  Christ's  Hospital,  on 
account  of  these  circumstances :— There  were  no 
poor-laws  in  those  days;  neither  were  there  any 
institutions  analogous  to  the  infirmaries  and  hospi- 
tals which  now  so  honourably  distinguish  this  country. 
When,  therefore,  the  poor  were  iu  actual  want  or  in 
sickness,  there  was  no  place  for  them  tu  apply  to  but 
the  monasteries;  and  it  must  in  justice  be  mentioned, 
that,  the  doors  of  the  monasteiies  were  ever  open  to 
the  relief  of  the  humble  and  distressed :  at  many  of 
tbera  there  was  a  daily  portion  of  food  distributed  to  J 
the  poor;  and  the  monks  were  often  capable  of  acting  ^ 
in  a  medical  capacity,  iu  accordance  with  the  rude 
knowledge  of  those  times.  But  when  Henry's  ruth- 
less spoliation  took  place,  and  the  revenues,  instead 
of  being  applied  U.>  purposes  of  religion  and  charity, 
were  appropriated  tu  his  own  use,  this  source  was 
cut  off,  and  the  poor  soon  began  to  suffer  great 
misery,  the  loss  of  their  former  benefactors  not  being 
compensated  by  any  new  establishments.  Education, 
too,  rude  as  it  had  been  by  the  monks,  was  now  at 
a  stand,  for  there  were  scarcely  any  schools. 

This  state  of  things  excited  the  compassion  of 
many  benevolent  persons  in  the  city  of  London, 
among  whom.  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  then  Lord 
Mayor,  petitioned  the  king  to  allow  three  hospitals, 
which  had  previously  existed  in  London  under  the 
hands  uf  the  monks,  to  be  made  over  to  the  city  of 
Loudou,  iu  order  that  the  revenues  accruing  there- 
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from  might  be  applied  to  the  henlinp;  of  the  «ick  poor, 
tlic  support  of  impotent  pcrKonn  unable  to  labour, 
and  the  occniionul  relief  of  drxtrcsiK-d  pcriuim.  'I'liis 
petition  was  k-l't  unheedeil  by  the  king,  until  liii 
approarhint;  death  induced  him  to  think  more  iieri- 
ou8ly  oil  the  Rtate  of  hii  poorer  subject* :  in  the  fear 
Ib-ir>,  the  king  made  over  to  the  corporation  of 
London  the  whole  iiite  of  the  Grey  Friars'  Convent, 
with  all  the  building*  remaining  on  it,  together  with 
Durtholomew's  Ilonpital  in  Smithfield:  he  aUo  made 
certain  aiteratiunii  in  the  (Nirochial  divisiuos  of  that 
part  of  the  city,  and  gave  the  name  of  Ciluisr 
CutTRcii  to  the  conventual  church  lately  belonging 
to  the  (riurs. 

But  thin  gift  waa,  from  different  causeii,  suffered  to 
Llie  dormant  for  aeveml  years;  and  it  was  not  until 
P^the  attention  of  the  young  KdwunI,  son  and  successor 
to  Hiiiry  the  Eighth,  had  been  drawn  to  the  subject 
by  Bishop  Ridley,  that  any  real  good  was  effected. 
The  king,  after  hearing  a  sermon  on  charity  from 
Ridley,  had  a  long  conference  with  him  j  the  result  of 
which  was,  a  comrnunicatiou  to  the  city  authorities, 
who  promptly  attended.  A  plan  was  soon  arranged 
by  which  Si.  Thomas's  Hospital  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
relief  of  the  sick  and  diseased;  Bridewell,  for  the 
correction  and  amendment  of  the  idle  poor;  and 
Christ's  Hospital,  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  in 
addition  to  the  maintenance  provided  by  the  gift  of 
Henry.  It  is  related  that  when  Edward, — then  sink- 
ing into  the  grave, — had  signed  the  charter  of  this 
gift,  he  ejaculated,  in  the  hearing  of  his  council — 
"  Lord !  I  yield  thee  most  hearty  thanks,  that  thou 
hast  given  me  lite  thus  long,  to  finish  this  work  to 
the  glory  of  thy  name."  In  June,  1553,  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  Edward  received  the  lord  mayor 
and  corporation  at  the  palace,  and  presented  them 
with  the  charter.  The  scene  which  occurred  on  this 
occasion  was  depicted  by  the  pencil  of  Hans  Holbein, 
in  a  picture  which  now  adorns  the  hall  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  which  is  represented  in  our  frontispiece : 
the  king  is  seen  seated  on  the  throne;  around  him 
are  some  of  his  ministers;  Bishop  Ridley,  kneeling, 
is  receiving  the  charter  from  the  hand  of  the  king ; 
the  mayor  and  corporation  are  on  the  other  side  of 
the  throne;  members  of  the  common  cotmcil  are 
seen  on  either  side;  and  in  front  are  some  of  the 
children,  dressed  in  russet  gowns.  The  picture,  as  a 
work  of  art,  has  been  the  subject  of  some  severe 
criticism ;  but  as  a  national  monument,  commemo- 
rative of  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
humbler  classes  of  English  society,  it  is  both  valuable 
and  interesting. 

Thus  arose  Christ's  Hospital;  and  it  will  now 
be  seen  what  has  been  our  object  in  carrying  the 
reader's  attention  back  to  monastic  times,  when  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  ar»'a  of  the  city  of  London  was 
occupied  by  religious  bouses  and  their  various  ap- 
pendages. It  will  be  seen  that  the  poor  and  sick 
persons  who  had  been  assisted  by  the  monks,  and  the 
poor  children  who  had  been  in  some  sort  educated  by 
them,  wtjre  thrown  friendless  on  the  world,  by  the 
sudden  suppression  of  those  institutions;  and  that 
Christ's  Hospital  was  the  first  attempt  to  remedy  the 
temporary  evil  occasioned  thereby :  we  say  temporary, 
for  there  is  abundant  proof  that  the  improvement  in 
religion  and  morals,  consequent  on  the  suppression, 
ultimately  counterbalanced,  beyimd  all  measure,  the 
evil  and  suffering  at  first  resulting  from  it.  Having 
thus  shown  the  causes  which  led  to  the  foundation 
of  Christ's  Hospital,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  trace 
its  subsequent  history,  and  to  describe  the  buildings 
comprised  within  the  prcciucts  of  the  iustitutiou. 


THE  SYRIAN  COAST.     III. 

Tiir  original  ap{>ellati»u  i  '  ,i   now  known   u 

Akka,   or  Acre,  was    erne   i.  ,      ..    of  lU  siliiatKia. 

It  was  styled  by  lU  Canaauiliiib  iDbabitanis,  Ac<  hn, 
signifying  inclosed,  or  nhut  up;  a  term  peruharty 
appropriate  U>  a  town  built  u|«in  a  neck  of  laud 
stretching  two  miles  into  the  aea,  and  in  all  probability 
then,  as  it  certainly  waa  afterward*,  uud  ii  now, 
defended  by  a  wall  drawn  from  the  opra  sea  on  the 
west,  to  a  small  creek  on  the  cast,  which  »cr\rd  a*  k 
haven.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  cities  which  the 
Israelites  were  unable  to  subdue,  (Judge*  i.  31,)  but 
although  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  to  have  a  mint,  (upon  the  roinx  vitruck 
in  which    it  is    styled   Ako,)    little   noli  uf 

it  in  history,  until  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I  ..u*, 

I  (B.C.  'i'tO,)  who,  having  taken  it  from  Antiochun  II., 
rebuilt  it,  and  num'-d  it  Ptolemais.  It  was  lor  tome 
cuniiderable  time  poKsessed  by  the  Egyptians,  but 
was  ill  the  following  century  in  the  hands  of  the 
kings  of  Syria.  Here  the  impostor  Alexander  Bala* 
first  established  himself,  who  was  assisted  by  the 
Maccabees ;  and  it  wa*  afterwards  possessed  by 
Tryphon,  who  having  persuaded  Jonathan  Maccabeus 
to  visit  him,  made  him  a  prisoner,  and  shortly  after- 
wards  put  him  to  death  (b.c.    143). 

Ptolemais  next  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman*, 
and  was  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  colony;  about  this  period  it  waa  visited 
by  St.  Paul,  and  it  early  became  the  seat  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop.  It  continued  to  form  a  part  of  the 
Greek  empire  until  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the 
Saracens,  (a.d.  G36,)  when  it  was  occupied  without 
resistance  by  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  and  re- 
mained in  their  hands  until  1104,  in  which  year  it 
was  captured  by  the  Crusaders,  after  a  twenty  days* 
siege.  The  king,  Baldwin  I.,  was  assisted  in  thi* 
enterprise  by  a  fleet  of  Pisaus  and  Genoese,  who  re- 
ceived in  return  for  their  services,  a  grant  of  a  quarter 
of  the  town,  a  practice  very  commouly  followed  in 
the  Crusades,  but  from  which  much  mischief  arose 
in  after-times,  as  each  party  posses.sed  an  indepen- 
dent authority,  which  was  but  tuo  often  exercised  to 
the  prejudice  uf  all  the  rest. 

Under  the  Crusaders,  Ptolemais,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called.  Aeon,  regained  much  of  its  ancient  importance. 
Numerous  churches  and  monasteries  were  erected ; 
and  it  was  so  strongly  fortified,  as  to  be  deemed  im- 
pregnable; but  when  Saladin  had  annihilated  the 
chivalry  of  the  Latin  kingdom  at  the  disastrous 
battle  of  1 1 ittin,  or  Tiberias,  (July  5,  llfi7,)  Aeon 
opened  its  gates  to  him  two  days  alter,  and  remained 
in  his  possession  for  four  years,  its  fortifications  t>eiug 
still  further  strengthened,  a  numerous  garrison  placed 
in  it,  and  vast  quantites  of  warlike  stores  laid  up  in 
it  by  the  victor.  The  king,  Guy  de  Lusignan,  had 
been  taken  prisoner  nt  Tiberias,  and  when,  after  a 
while,  he  was  released,  he  found  that  his  authority 
was  not  acknowledged  in  the  few  fragments  of  hi* 
kingdom  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  De- 
termined, however,  to  persevere,  he  collected  together 
a  small  force  of  700  knights  and  9000  inlantry,  (some 
the  survivors  of  the  battle,  but  the  majority  pilgrims 
who  had  recently  arrived  from  Europe,)  and  t>eing 
assisted  by  a  Pisan  fleet,  ventured  to  lay  siege  to 
Acim,  before  which  he  arrived  in  Au:;ust,  1  189.  The 
garrison  was  far  more  numerous  than  the  fx-siegers, 
yet  the  latter  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  carry  the 
place  by  escalade,  on  the  titird  day  alter  their  arrival, 
and  would  probably  have  succeeded,  had  they  nut  at 
the  very  moment  of  victory  been  induced  to  retire 
to  their  camp  bv  news  of  the  approach  uf  Saladin. 
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The  b«*irger«  were  no*  besieged  in  thi-ir  turn,  and, 
though  thiy  rviwllcd  scvcrnl  attempts  to  storm  th.ir 
line*,  were  scvenly  dcltatod  in  more  than  ono  battle 
\>huh  the  disordirly  multitude  of  pilgrims  ventured 
uj>on  against  the  wish  of  their  leaders. 

In  the  mean  ti^ne  famine  began  to  prevail  in  the 
Christian  camp,  while  the  besitged,  having  the  com- 
mand of  the  (ca,  (for  an  Egyptian  flo.t  had  driven 
•way  the  Pisaus,)  were  plentifully  supplied  with  pro- 
visions,  and  often  received  reinforceimiits  of  men;  in 
the  Christian  camp  sic  knesg  also  raged  to  such  an 
extent,  that  for  some  time  200  pilgrims  died  in  a  day. 
Beside  all  this,  disunion  prevailed  among  their  lead- 
ers. Conrad  of  Montferrat.  prince  of  Tyre.  fron> 
whence  most  of  their  supplies  were  procured,  used 
the  influence  he  thus  possessed,  to  thwart  the  plans 
of  the  king,  whom  he  desired  to  dispossess  of  the 
crown;  and  thus  the  camp  was  split  into  two  factions, 
the  Freni  h  pilgrims  espousing  tlie  cause  of  Guy,  while 
Cmrad  was  supported  by  the  Germans,  the  wreck  of 
the  crusade  which  the  Kmpcror  Frederic  I.  had  con- 
ducted by  land  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Syria,  and  who 
reached  Aeon  under  the  command  of  hia  son,  the 
duke  of  Suabia*. 

Thus    the   years    1189   and   1190  wore  away,    the 
operations  of  the  besiegers  having  been  utterly  with- 
out effect,   and  their  loss  most  terrible;   when   news 
came  that   the   kings   of  England   and   France  were 
advancing   with   numerous   armies.       Saladin   imme- 
diulily  threw  a  fresh  garrison  into  the   jjlace,  so  that 
when  the  king  of  France  arrived.  (April  l.'J,  1 191,)  he 
found  the  siege  in  reality  was  yet  to  begin.     He  was. 
however,  unable  to  effect  anything  until  Richard  Crur 
lie   Lion   landed,  (June  8.)  and  then   the    rivalry   of 
the  two  monarchs  prevented  their  acting  in   concert, 
till   they  had  each  made  an   assault  upon  the   town 
and  been  repulsed.     At  length   uniting   their   forces, 
the  phue  was  surrendered  on   the  12th  of  July;  the 
terms  being  the  restoration  of  the  wood  of  thc'"'truc 
cross,"   which  Saladin  had  taken  at  Tiberias,  the  pay- 
ment of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  liberation   of 
2.')00  Christian  captives.     The  officers  and  groat  part 
of  the  garrison  were  detained  as  hostages,  and  as  the 
conditions  were  not  fulfilled  at   the  aj.pointed   time. 
were  mercilessly  massacred  by  order  of  King  Richard 
on  the  20th  of  August.     Thus  terminated  the  memo- 
rable   Eiegc    of    Aeon,    which    was    more    frightfully 
•lestructive    of  human  life   than   any   other  event  o'f 
the  kind  on  record;  for  beside    the   loss  of  tlie  Mos- 
lems, it   is  estimated  by  contemporary  writers  that  out 
of  300,000  pilgrims  engaged,  not  one-tenth  returned 
to  Europe. 

By  the  terms  of  the  truce  which  Richard  con- 
cluded before  leaving  the  Holy  Land,  a  strip  of  sea- 
coast  extending  from  Jaffa  to  Tripoli  was  -secured  to 
the  Christians,  and  Acre  remained  in  their  hands 
until  their  final  expulsion  from  Syria,  lis  advan- 
tageous position,  and  the  excellent  harbour  which  it 
then  possessed,  occasioned  it  to  become  u  place  of 
great  trade  during  the  frequent  truces  which  occurred, 
and  contemporary  writers  speak  of  it  as  a  most  splen- 
did city,  particularly  mentioning  the  great  church  of 
St.  John  (whence  the  name  by  which  the  city  is  often 
mentioned,  of  St.  Jean  dAcre.)  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Andrew,  the  fortified  palaces  of  the  three  great 
military  orders.  w!,„  had  here  their  head-quarters  and 
formed  the  only  defence  that  could  be  relied  upon  an 
artificial  port,  and  a  noble  aqueduct.  The  fortifications 
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were  sedulously  atU-ndcd  to  by  the  knights,  and  upon 
them    chiefly   were  expended   the   sums   which   wen 
yearly  collected   in   Christendom  for  the  relief  of  tin 
Holy  Land.     The  ])opulalion  was  very  large,  but  of  a 
very  mixed  character,  and  included  a  great  number 
of   Mohammedans.       In    proportion   as   their  other 
strongholds  were  wrested  from  them,  Acre  became  of 
more  and  more  importance  to  the  Christians  ;  and  at 
length,  in  the  year  1291,  its  walls  inclosed  all  that  re- 
mained of  the    conquests  of  Godfrey,   and    Raldwiii, 
(.f  Richard,  and  Edward  I».  Feeble  as  the  Christians 
now    were,    they    still    continued    to   provoke    their 
enemies  by  plundering  excursions  into  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  and   by  shameless   breaches   of  faith  to 
merchants  who  visited  them  for  purposes  of  trade,  and 
when  at  length  the  Egyptian  Sultan  appeared  before 
their    walls,    (April,    1291,)    there    was  no   unity  of 
counsel,  as   to    their   measures   of  defence.      All  the 
various  powers  which   had   heretofore   possessed  any 
portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  had  here  their  representa- 
tives, who  occupied  distinct  quarters  of  the  town,    in 
which    they    exercised    sovereign    power,    and   could 
scarcely  be   brought  to  an   agreement   on  any  jioint, 
when  the    safety   of  all  was   at  stake.      At    last,    as 
their  only   hope  was   in   the    courage  of  the  military 
ordert,   the   chief  command  was  bestowed   upon  the 
grand  master  of  the  kniphts  of  St.  John,  who  bravely 
defended  the  city  for  thirty-three  days;  but  the  assail- 
ants were  twenty  times  as  numerous  as  the  garrison, 
and  on  the  18ili  of  May,  1291.   the   double  wall  was 
forced.  60,000  Christians   either   massacred   or  made 
slaves,    and   vast  numbers  drowned   in  endeavouring 
to   escape   by  sea       The    Knights  Templars  defended 
their    hospital    three    days    longer,    until    the    grand 
master  was  slain,  and  of  500  knights  onlv  ten   were 
left  alive.     The  fortifications  were  destroyed,  as  were 
the  churches  and   the  dwellings,  the  harbour  became 
gradually  choked    up  with  sand,   and   tor  200   years 
Acre  remained  u  ruin,  inhabited  only  by  a  few  fisher- 
men. 

At  length  it  was  in  some  measure  restored  by  Fakr- 
cl-Din.  the  prince  of  the  Druses,  who,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  aimed  at  opening  a  communication 
between  his  country  and  Europe,  and  for  that  purpose 
made  great  efforts  to  rebuild  some  of  the  ruined  cities 
on  the  coast,  but  on  his  death,  it  sank  into  its  former 
state;  and  so  remained  until  raised  again  by  the 
Sheik  paher,  who  was  for  many  years  the  actual  ruler 
of  Syria,  and  did  much  to  make  Acre  more  particu- 
larly a  place  of  importance.  Upon  his  death,  in  1 7/6, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Ujczzar  I'acha,  who  undid  much 
that  his  predecessor  had  done,  and  in  whose  time. 
Acre  sustained  its  memorable  siege  from  the  French' 
under  Buonaparte,  who  here  met  with  his  first  serious 
reverse.  The  fortifications  were  at  this  time  in  a  mi 
serable  state,  and  no  resistance  was  anticipated ;  but  Sir 
Sydney  Smith,  the  British  commodore,  landed  a  party 
of  seamen  and  marines,  un<l  by  their  aid,  Djezzar  was 
enabled  to  repulse  no  less  than  twelve  assaults  on  the 
town,  though  one  was  treacherously  made  during  the 
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inrn,  the  l-'rcnch  rrlrfotcd,  in  tlic  lugUt  ol  tlie  'JDtli 
of  May,  UuvinR  bthiiid  them  all  ihcir  huavy  artillery, 
which  wu«  iniinodiutfly  inomitcd  upon  tho  walls  by 
liezxar,  and  from  that  period  Acre  ban  been  the  bent- 
tificd  town  in  Syria.  In  1H,U  and  183'i  it  stood 
\\x  month*'  siego  from  Ibrahim  l*a(  ha,  whose  can- 
destroyed  most  of  what  yet  existed  of  the  ancient 
lildingx,  so  that  very  few  remains  of  antiquity  arc 
to  be  seen,  except  in  frai»Tnent»  worked  up  in 
I  walls  and  forts  which  the  Kgyptian  conqueror  has 
pctcd,  most  of  which  are  said  to  b«  bomb-proof,  and 
pabic  of  withstandiuR  the  attack  of  an  Kuriipcan 
Ice,  an  assertion  the  truth  of  which  seems  hkely  to 
Se  very  soon  put  to  the  test. 


THE  DORMOUSE,  (J/m  avellanariui,  Linn.) 
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\Vk  hnve  now  arrived  at  the  season  in  which  many 
ouimalN  prepare  for  winter  repose,  and  pass  into  the 
peculiar  condition  called  hybernation.  The  temporary 
suspension  of  their  usual  fuiictioas,  signified  by  this 
term,  is  not  traceable  to  any  particular  characters, 
external  or  internal,  of  the  species  that  are  liable  to 
this  state  of  lethargy,  but  must  rather  be  considered 
as  a  wise  and  benevolent  pr(!>vision,  by  which  various 
animals  are  enabled  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  state 
of  the  temperature  around  them,  and  to  sleep  away 
a  season  that  is  uncongenial  to  their  natures. 

Each  of  the  species  subject  to  this  remarkable 
change  seeks  its  appropriate  place  of  hybernation, 
cither  in  the  earth,  in  caverns  and  ruinous  places,  in 
trunks  of  trees,  or  bushes,  or  in  some  spot  protected 
from  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather,  for  intense 
cold  is  productive  of  nearly  the  same  effects  as  re- 
turning heat  in  these  animals.  It  accelerates  the 
circulation,  and  consequently  the  respiration,  and 
th\is  the  animal  is  restored  to  activity.  When  a 
sheltered  spot  bus  been  selected,  it  is  usually  lined 
with  dried  herbs,  grasses,  leaves,  and  moss,  and  then 
(in  the  case  of  the  dormouse)  the  animal  rolls  itself 
up  in  a  ball-like  form,  and  falls  into  its  customary 
state  of  repose. 

Hybernation  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
state  of  torpor  son\ctimes  produced  in  animals  by 
severe  cold,  which  stilfens  the  muscles,  and  deadens 
the  sensation.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  who  has  carefully 
investigated  the  phenomena  of  hybernation,  asserts 
that  in  those  animals  on  which  he  experimented  he 
found  the  sensibility  nearly  the  same  as  in  ordinary 
sleep.  The  lightest  touch  applied  to  one  of  the 
spines  of  a  hedgehog  immediately  roused  it  to  draw 
a  deep  and  sonorous  inspiration.  The  gentlest  shake 
of  the  bat  induced  repeated  inspirations.  The  power 
of  muviug  the  muscles  remains,  like  the  sensibility 


of  the  animal,  uni" 
ti4m.      TIk-   but   tn! 
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mals   is  entered   upon   at   a  particular  ■rajum  of  the 
year,  and  remains  |)erfectly  unintcrriii<i<  >l   iintil  il.^i 
teason  has   passed   away.       It  is  sti 
upon  circumitaucei,  and  ia  capable   i.,    . 
ruptcd,  and  even  altogether  prevented,  by 

the  temperature  tu  which  t!i nU  an-  .  »: 

Thus,  dormice  may  be  kept  i  u  a  warm  i 

all  the  winter  long,  without  luinog  in' 
state,  though  they  will  appear  more  .  1 

than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  1  licir  sleep  m 
also  liable  to  interruption  when  in  their  natural  state, 
cither  from  a  sudden  return  of  mild  weather,  which 
causes  their  revivification,  and  iuducc"!  th«'m  to  w-rk 
their  usual  food,  &c.,  or  from   an  a<  !, 

such  as  to   cause    pain   and   acccleri>'  u, 

end  to  make  them  active  in  their  endeavour*  tu  re- 
treat  from  the  cause  of  their  lufleringi. 

It  is  a  very  surprising  fact  that  during  their  itatc 
of  hybernation,  auimoia  almost  wholly  cease  to 
breathe.  Dr.  Hall  made  an  experiment  with  a  bat, 
which  clearly  proves  this  to  be  the  ca»c.  He  pre- 
pared a  vessel  for  the  reception  of  the  animal,  in 
which  no  absorption  of  air  could  possibly  take  place 
without  his  being  able  to  ascertain  it.  The  bat  re- 
mained in  tills  vessel  a  whole  night,  and  when  the 
air  came  to  be  examined  it  was  found  precisely  the 
same  as  the  evening  before.  The  bat  was  then  roused 
to  some  degree  of  activity,  and  immediately  there 
occurred  a  consumption  of  air,  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  time  the  bat  remained  active.  The  variou:t 
experiments  made  on  lethargic  animals  give  us  the 
certainty  that  they  can  exist,  when  ia  their  torpid 
state,  not  only  in  confined  portions  of  air,  but  m  a 
total  abstraction  of  atmospheric  air,  and  that  they 
can  even  live  for  several  hours  in  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  causes  instant  death  to  an  animal  in  its  active 
state.  Spallunzani  kept  a  marmot  for  four  hours  in 
this  gas  without  injury  to  the  animal,  while  a  rat  and 
a  bird,  placed  ia  it  at  the  same  munieat,  died  imme- 
diately. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  bybcmating  aniroaU 
proceeds  uninterruptedly,  but  more  slowly,  and  the 
blood  not  being  acted  on  by  the  air  ia  the  process  of 
breathing  is  what  is  called  venous  blood.  The  heart 
of  the  auinuil,  in  its  active  state,  is  precisely  like  that 
of  other  animals,  but  when  the  lethargy  ensues  it 
becomes  quite  altered,  and  is  called  veno-coutractilc. 

This  phenomenon  tsays  Ur.  Hull)  is  one  of  the  mo»t  rc- 
mitrkablu  prckeiUed  tome  iiitUc  niiiiual  kiiit>ilom.  It  forms 
tho  single  exception  to  the  most  general  rule,  amongst  ani- 
niaU  which  possess  a  <loubIe  heart.  It  accounta  fur  tho 
jwssibility  of  immersion  in  wa;  '    ut 

drowning  or  asphyxia,  ami  it  uf 

a  suspended  refipiralioii,  withoi.i  ...i  i..i.ir;;  .m  ■■j<jJic-^:on 
or  pain,  allliouKh  seiisiilion  bo  uiiimpaircil.  It  's.  in  a  wurJ, 
this  peculiar  phenomenon  which,  conjoin'.!  v.  iiU  ili,.  pecu- 
liar effect  of  sleep  in  inducin<r  dimini--:  itioii  in 
hybcrnatin);  animals,  constitutes  tho  ^  ,  ,ty  uiid 
capability  of  taking  on  the  hybcrnating  state. 

The  different  species  of  dormouse  present  examples 
of  hybcrnating  animals,  and  are  interesting  from  the 
elegance  of  their  forms,  and  the  activity  of  their 
habits.  They  belong  to  the  great  order  roJentia,  or 
gnawers,  and  occupy  an  intermeiliate  station  between 
mice  and  squirrels.  Tho  dormouse  resembles  the 
squirrel  in  its  favourite  haunts,  in  the  siti;  '     !i 

it  chooses  for  its  nest,  in  its  sudden  leap  ;i, 

its  feathered  tail,  and  acute  black  eye.     Its  luuU  like- 
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wiM  conm«ta  of  nnU  and  |n«in,  u  yrtW  m  of  other 
vrgrtjtbltf   proOurtiiMia.      In  iizo  bikI  form,  however, 
it  ia  iiifrriur  to  the  squirrel,  and  ncarljr  rr«euilili-s  the 
field-mouse.     The  dormouse  inhabit*  woods,  thii-kcts, 
and  plantations,  and  makes  a   nest  uf  grass,  for  the 
reception  of  its  young,  on   the  low  forked  branchea 
of  a  spreading  bush,  or  in  the  recess  of  a  hollow  tn-c. 
The  CommoH    Dormowsr  is  found    in    England,    but 
not  very  plentifully.      Its  haunts  iind  habits  are  such 
•s    we   have   lU-Hrribed   above.     It   is  smaller  in  siee 
than    some  of  the   allied   S()erie8,   being  little  larger 
than  a  common    mouse.     The   result   of  the   expvri- 
ments  which  have  been  made  on   this  sperirs   seems 
to  pnive  that  the  common  dorminise  is  of  all  animals 
tlie  most  disposed  to  lethargic  habits;  that  u  tem|)e- 
rature  either  tiHi  high  or  too   low   rouses    it ;    that   as 
Mon  as  it  is   awakened   it   takes  some   food,  though 
moderately;    that   it   passes  from  its   lethargic  to   its 
active  state  in  less  than   half  an  hour;   that  the  time 
it  takes  in  waking  thorotighly  is  quick  in  proportion 
to  the  elevation  of  the  temperature.      M.  Mangili,  in 
examining  a  dormouse   of   this  s|>ecies,   found  that 
when    exposed   to  a  great   degree   of  artificial   cold, 
during  its  lethargic  state,  it  died   in  twenty  minutes. 
When  opened  he  found  a  great    quantity  of  bloml    in 
the  ventricles  uf  the  heart,  and   in  the  principal  ves- 
sels which  supply  and   receive  fn>m  the   lungs.      He 
also  found  the  lungs,  the  veins  of  the  neck,  head,  and 
especially  of  the    brain,   considerably  disteudeii  with 
blo.>d. 

The  Loir,  or  Fat  Dormouse,  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
squirrel;  the  cheeks  are  coveri-d  with  whitish  hair; 
the  mustachios  arc  long  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
is  ashy-gray  bniwn,  the  under  whitish  j  the  tail  is 
covered  with  long  hairs,  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
biKly,  and  disposed  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of 
the  squirrel.  When  the  cold  appntaches,  the  loir 
rolls  itself  into  a  ball,  and  in  this  state  may  be  found 
in  winter  in  hollow  trees,  or  clefts  of  rocks,  or  in 
holes  in  walls  exposed  t<i  the  south.  It  may  be  taken 
and  mlled  about  without  rousing  it:  nothing,  indeed, 
acems  to  wake  it  from  its  lethargy  but  gradual  heat. 
If  exposed  suddenly  to  the  heat  of  a  fire  it  will  soon 
die.  Although  apparrntly  insensible,  with  the  eyes 
closed,  and  the  limbs  most  curiously  folded  together, 
the  loir  is  sensible  of  pain,  and  maiiifesu  by  slight 
convulsive  movements  its  consciousness  of  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  wound  or  a  burn. 

This  animal  is  confined  to  the  temperate  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  but  docs  not  frequent  the 
mountainous  regions  where  the  marmot  is  found. 
In  Italy  the  loir  is  used  for  food,  and  esteemed  a 
delicacy.  The  way  in  which  it  is  taken  is  by  simply 
preparing  a  place  for  its  winter-quarters  in  the  wood. 
This  retreat  is  made  large  enough  to  hold  a  number 
of  the  animals,  and  there  they  are  sure  to  be  found 
assembled  towards  the  end  of  autumn.  The  Roman 
epicures  were  very  fond  of  these  animals  :  they  kept 
and  fattened  them  for  their  tables  in  reccpUcleg 
called  gliraria. 

There  is  a  species  common  on  the  continent  called 
the  Garden  Dormoute,  or  Lerot,  which  very  much  re- 
sembles the  loir,  but  is  smaller  and  thicker.  It  in- 
habits gardens,  as  its  name  imports,  and  also  finds 
iu  way  into  houses.  The  food  which  it  selects  is  the 
best  and  choicest  fruit,  in  search  of  which  it  mounU 
the  espalier  trees  with  great  dexterity.  It  sometimes 
makes  its  bed  of  moss  and  leaves,  and  hybernatcs  in 
orchards,  in  the  clefts  of  trees.  This  species  is  not 
eatable,  like  the  loir,  but  gives  a  scent  resembling 
that  of  tlie  coininon  rat. 

Uybematmg  animals  take  very  little  food  during 
their  time  of  repose,  but  the  quantity  ditTcra  in  dif- 


feirnt  animals.  The  dnrmntise  often  wakes  and  takes 
a  small  portion  of  its  easily-at.'qiiired  lood.  which  con- 
sists of  grain.  *kc.  The  hedge-liog,  whose  supply  of 
snails  and  worms  would  be  more  dilficult  to  obiHiti. 
in  seasimH  of  frost  and  snow,  does  not  awake  so  fre- 
quently ;  and  the  bat,  which  depends  upon  insects  for 
its  nourishment,  remains  in  cold  weather  more  firmly 
asletp  than  the  other  two;  and  though  sensible  of 
warmth,  and  easily  excited,  does  not  up|>ear  to  roUKi 
itself  from  a  dtvire  to  take  fo(«l. 

In  lethargic  animals  in  general  the  vital  principl< 
ternie<l  irrilabilily  has  l)een  proved,  by  a  scries  of  lieli- 
cate  and  elaborate  experiments,  to  be  increased  in  pro- 
portiim  to  the  profoundness  of  the  torpor.  Were  not 
this  the  case,  as  respiration  is  nearly  suspended,  vitality 
would  soon  cease.  Here  we  have  another  added 
proof  of  the  wisdom  and  design  to  be  found  in  th< 
works  of  creaticm,  by  which  provision  has  been  niatlr 
for  the  \i-BQt8  of  every  living  thing,  and  a  guard 
placed,  as  it  were,  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  tin 
meanest  and  most  insignificant  creatures. 


Of  late  years  education  has  become  *  subject  of  general 
eaie  and  attention.  But  there  may  be  ekccts  even  in  s 
uiniablc  a  loeliiiK  its  the  ile\otinn  ols  parent  to  n  child;  th.r 
very  devotion  may  \x  proiliiclive  of  misihiof  to  iUotijeci. 
No  pains  are  spared  in  cultivating  talents,  in  rimiih  (jrares. 
arcomplishments,  usel\il  information,  devp  learning;  but  it 
may  be  a  question  wliciher  the  wholesome  trainiii;;  of  tli' 
feelings  is  as  judiciously  nttendoil  to  as  tlwt  of  the  under- 
standing. May  not  the  very  importance  nllachetl  to  all 
coiicertiiug  the  young  lead  them  to  think  too  much  of 
themselves?  Unless  they  are  early  taught  to  consider  the 
feelini;*  of  others,  is  not  one  strong  motive  for  eonlrolliiig 
their  own,  (thai  most  diflicult  and  most  necessary  of  all 
lessons),  utterly  neglected? Mks.  Sullivah. 


Your  devotion  may  be  earnest,  liiit  it  must  Ikj  unconstrained 
luid,  like  other  duties,  you  mu^i  make  it  yoilr  pleasure  ton. 
or  eUc  it  will  have  very  little  cHicary.  By  this  rule  you  ma'. 
best  jud>fe  of  your  own  heart.  Whilst  those  diilie*  arc 
joys  11  is  an  evidence  of  their  being  sincere,  but  when  they 
are  a  penance  it  is  a  sij^n  that  your  nature  makclh  some  re- 
sistanct,  anil  whilst  that  lasleih  you  can  never  be  entirely 
secure  of  yourself. The  Lady's  iVfir  Year's  (lift. 

Thb  province  of  Maina,  at  the  scmlhern  extremity  of  the 
Murea,  into  which  the  Turks  were  never  able  to  penetrate, 
continues  in  a  stole  of  almost  primitive  barbunsiD.  7'lieir 
extraordinary  notions  of  justice  are  whimsically  displayed 
in  the  following  inciilenf — A  Mainolc  bad  jusl  been  cited 
before  the  attoriiey-jjcnoral,  for  killiiij;  a  man  in  his  pro- 
vinve.  The  man  frankly  acknowlednoil  the  afTair,  and  said 
that  bis  reason  for  the  act  was,  that  the  deceased  had  killed 
one  of  Ins  relations;  that  through  the  death  of  his  relative, 
his  clan  had  been  reducori  to  lhirt>-five,  and  that  the  clan 
of  the  deceased,  a  rival  one,  was  tliirty-six  in  number;  he 
therefore  kill'-Hl  the  man  in  question  solely  with  lliJ  view  ol 
reducing  the  aiit:ik<unist's  clan  to  the  same  number  as  his 
own! — CochRank's  Wanderings  in  Greece. 

A    PLAOrR    ENCAMPMENT. 

NoTHiMO  ever  thrilled  me  more  than  when  I  once  came 
suddenly,  during  my  wanderiiigH,  ujwn  un  encampment  of 
the  plague  smitten.  The  huts  are  generally  erected  on  a 
bill-Mde,  and  the  tents  pitched  ainoin;  them ;  and  you  see 
the  families  of  the  infected  baskiin;  in  the  sunshine  within 
their  prescribed  limits,  and  tjazing  ea;{erly  ut  the  cbaiico 
passenger,  whom  his  ignorance  of  their  vicinity  may  cun- 
diicl  past  their  temporary  dwellings;  the  children  rolling 
halt'-tiaked  upon  the  grass;  and  tlie  sallow  iinil  careworn 
parent  hanging  out  the  garments  uf  the  patients  on  the 
trees  of  the  nciKbbuurhoud.  Such  was  preciKely  the  case 
with  that  into  which  I  bad  unconsciously  intruded:  and 
whence  I  was  very  hastily  dislodged  by  the  shouts  of  the 
guard,  stationed  to  enforce  the  quarantine  of  the  mountain 
colon) ;  and  the  niarincil  exclamations  of  my  coinpanioiib. 
It  is  difficult  to  look  ufion  such  a  scene,  ami  upon  such  a 
sky,  and  tu  bclie\e  in  the  existence  of  this  frightful  scourge! 
It  is  the  canker  at  ibucoreof  the  furest-lroo — the  serpent  in 
the  garden  of  Edon. — Miss  Paboos's  City  of  the  Sultan. 
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[Ov*  atltmion  hxbMn  ilirtcltd  le  t  probUm  cou' 

i/,ii/    Ad HHf.  \'i<\     XII..  p.  'li.  nlmli,   r 


^^fll  lUIIIC  ut  • 


To 


,i  .,.,... ^.. — :  uttif  othtr  iHitrumtHt 

a  itraiyhi  stick  and  twj  or  Ihrt*  yty*. 
Prnw  the  itraiKlit  lina  rACB, 
anil  inaku  rA,  AC,  and  ca,  ojuitl 
to  end)  iiltiur;  fruin  c  draw  tlia 
Ktriiiylil  linu  c  Di/  III  any  direcliuii, 
iii:ikc<  ci>o<|Uul  toe  A,  ami  (Iruw 
thu  linu  i>  A  ilm>u|{h  the  point  a; 
mukc  KKuml  KA  eqniil  to  oanh 
01  her:  draw  thr  lino  ro,  and  make 
ao  equal  loKK.  Tliu  point  u  will 
b«  exactly  porpeiuliculur  tu  a,  and 
will  bo  ut  ntciit  aii^lua  witl.  au, 
•nd  cuii>e(|uuiitly  tho  aiiglu  \  is 
a  riglit-an^lo. 


t:   uf  t 
..       Wo 

tha» 


Fish  Dkcoys. — The  Malay  flshermen  are  of  opinion  tliat 
flsli  am  (lifted  Willi  ilw  fm'iilty  of  huarinit;  tit  ouch  canon 
IH  pruvidi'd  Willi  a  riittle  niuilu  of  a  |{ourd  Riled  with  pvhlilo- 
ttoiiug,  wliK'li  IS  Btriirk  at  iiiturvaU  atcainal  the  nidu  of  tlio 
bout  fur  111')  pill  |H>i>e  of  aiirucliiiK  the  Btli.  If  fl»h  really 
|iOM>v»kCil  lliu  di!>putu<I  HoiKo,  this  noinc,  which  can  bo  heard 
on  a  calm  day  at  thu  distance  a(  several  niileit,  mutt  arrerl 
their  attention,  wero  they  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  iiea;  but 
one  would  nupposc  llna  it  would  hiive  the  efTect  of  friKhton- 
ini;  thoni  away,  rather  than  allurir.K  them  to  the  ipot.  The 
Muliiy  evidently  eiiliTtains  a  contrary  upiniun,  tinco  ho 
wuiilil  a*  xooii  iliink  of  Koinf  to  i>ou  without  hin  hooks  ai 
without  his  rattle. — Eahlk's  Foyuge  to  the  Eastern  Seas. 


COLCHESTER. 


CoLCiiKsrKK  is  a  very  considerable  and  ancient  town 
in  the  uorth-east  part  uf  the  county  of  Essex,  about 
filty-one  miles  from  London,  and  on  the  high  road  tu 
Harwich.  Tho  history  of  this  town  extends  back  to 
a  remote  period. 

It  was  the  capital  of  a  province  under  the  ancient 
Britons,  by  the  name  of  Cum-a-laUn-ult'dun,  Latinized 
Camulodunum.  The  town  formed  one  of  the  first 
settlements  of  the  Romans  in  this  country,  and  was 
decorated  with  numerous  building.s,  such  as  a  senate- 
house,  a  theatre,  &c.  After  this,  Colchester  became 
the  chief  military  post  in  the  county  of  Essex;  and 
there  arc  still  to  be  traced  the  lines  of  fortification  in 
different  parts  of  the  county,  intended  to  defend  the 
Romans  iVom  the  Iceni  of  Suffolk. 

Under  the  Saxon  kings,  this  town,  which  had 
now  obtained  the  name  of  Colon-ceaster  (it  being 
situated  on  the  river  Colne),  lost  some  of  its  import- 
ance, partly  on  account  of  the  increasing  influence  of 
Loudon.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Danes,  who  committed  many  depredations  there;  but 
in  the  year  921  it  again  passed  into  the  power  of  the 
Saxons,  -who  retained  it  till  the  Norman  Conquest. 
At  the  latter  period,  the  property  of  the  town  was 
chiefly  divided  between  the  Crown  and  the  Bishop  of 
London,  Under  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  the 
town,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  was  placed 
under  the  governorship  of  Eudo  Dapifer,  who  soon 
afterwards  built  the  Castle  of  Colchester,  ou  the  site 
of  the  ancient  palace. 

During  the  next  few  reigns,  the  town  received 
various  privileges: — such  as  the  liberty  to  the  towns- 
men to  choose  bailiffs  from  among  themselves;  freedom 
from  scot  and  lot;  exemption  from  tull-pussage,  pont- 
age, and  other  dui's;  none  of  the  ruyal  or  any  other 
family  !>hiiuld  lodi;«  within  the  walls  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  inhabitants,  &c.  The  town  was  besieged 
two  or  three  times  during  the  reign  of  John  and 
of  Henry  the  Third,  A  very  curious  record  is  still 
in  existence,  respecting  n  subsidy  which  the  inhabit- 
ants gave  to  Edward  the  First  to  assist  him  in  carry- 
ing uu  his  wars.     This  subsidy  was  a  fiftei-uth  of  the 


townsmen's  po«»c««i(.ns ;  and  the  account  relative  to 
outi  "  Riiger  Ihk  Ll.cr"  was  lu  fulluw*. — 

Roger  tho  Dyer  had, on  Mirhirlmit  Day,  in  hl*lr»««ory 
or  rupboaid.   1   aiUer   1  e  ixrf;    |  cup  of  rn«i»r 

(maple),    pr    \H*I.      in  .«,.    j   if..a.i.     pr.  jo,; 

'  '  '     '  '   'iJ.    In 

—  .  pr.  id. 

\\  '"i 

'1'",  ■  , -it 

vat  lor  '  i.'Y.     Item  l  cow,  pr.  i«.;    i  .-,,. 

4  pi(f».  1  li  VlJ.;    1  Kiw.pr.  JJrfj   1j..  ._.'„Ii 

fuKKoio.  tut  liriiiK.  pr.   I  mark.     Sum-i  7I«.  i<<.i  lilteentb 
of  which,  4(.  9«/. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  a  powerful 
baron  in  the  neighbourhood  attempted  to  rub  the 
burgesses  of  some  of  their  privileges;  but  after  a 
stout  contest,  be  was  forced  to  yield  t<i  the  law.  which 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  townamcu.  All  the 
successive  moiiarchs  cnufirined,  and  many  of  them 
enlarged,  the  privileges  which  previous  charters  liad 
granted  to  CoUbe.'tter,  An  a  return  for  theae  fa- 
vours, the  burgesaca  on  many  occamons  Bkaisled,  by 
their  purses  or  by  their  personal  servieea,  the  nion> 
archs  in  the  expensive  wura  which  the  latter  were  so 
frequently  carrying  on.  For  instance,  for  the  war 
which  Henry  the  Eighth  entered  into  against  the  Em- 
peror, the  burgesses  of  Colchester  agreed  to  supply— 

The  nombre  of  xv  hable  folemen,  well  furnyshed  fur  (ho 
warres;  whereof  three  to  be  an-hers,  everye  oone  rurnyslied 
with  a  good  bowe  in  a  cose,  wiili  xxiii  goiKl  arrowei  in  a 
case,  a  ){oodu  swordo  and  a  dagi;er;  and  llie  rest  to  t>e  bill- 
men,  having  besydes  iheyre  bills  a  good  sworde  and  a 
dagger. 

On  the  destruction  of  monastic  establishments  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  poorer  inhubitautt 
of  the  town  suffered  greatly  from  the  cessation  of 
that  charity  v;hieh  was  wont  to  be  shown  to  them  by 
the  religious  establishments :  this  was,  indeed,  one  of 
the  few  evils  which  lessened  the  great  good  produced 
by  that  change  in  the  religious  arrangements  of 
England,  and  which  shortly  after  gave  rise  to  a  poor- 
law  in  the  reign   of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Charles  the  First  granted  the  title  of  Mayor  to  the 
bailiff  or  chief  magistrate  of  Colchester;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  this  favour  won  the  attachment  o(  the 
townsmen  to  the  unfortunate  king,  for  throughout 
the  civil  war,  Colchester  furnished  large  supplies  of 
men,  military  stores,  and  money,  to  the  parliament- 
arian army ;  and  Oliver  Cromwell  placed  great  de- 
pendence on  the  support  he  received  from  Col- 
chester, After  this,  the  town  became,  in  16-lH,  the 
scene  of  a  desperate  conflict  between  the  Royalists 
and  the  Parliamentarians.  A  Royalist  army  hi.J 
possession  of,  and  defended,  the  town;  while  a  par- 
liuineutarian  army,  under  Fairfa.x,  brsifged  it:  the 
mayor  and  inhabitants  of  the  town  being  for  the 
aiisailants  rather  than  for  the  defenders.  After  a 
siege  of  seventy-six  days,  the  Uoyalist  garrison,  to 
the  amount  of  upwards  uf  3000  men,  surrendered ; 
their  stock  of  ammunition  being  reduced  to  a  barrel 
and  a  half  uf  powder,  and  their  provisunis  being 
nearly  exhausted,  St,  Botidph's  Church,  t4>gether 
with  183  houses,  were  destroyed  during  the  siege;  and 
after  it  the  walls  were  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants 
had  to  pay  a  fine  of  rj,00O/. 

The  great  plague  of  1665  destroyed  nearly  5000 
persons  in  Colchester.  Since  th:tt  period  nothing 
of  an  historical  nature  need  be  recorded  here,  except 
that  various  charters  and  confirmations  of  pre-exist- 
ing charters,  have  been  given  to  the  town  by  succes- 
sive mimarchs. 

We  must  now  spoak  of  the  situation  and  aspect  o( 
the  town.     The  principal  part  of  Colchester  occupies 
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ct  over  the 
1-  is  a  river 
ut  Lukhester,  and 
distance  of  fifteen 
constant  supply  of 
fisli,   is   brought  to 


the  summit,  and  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  a  fine 

eminence,  rising  pradually  to  the  height  of   1 12  feet 

ubuve  the  Kiver  Culne.     The  situation  is  pleat<ant  and 

healthy,  and  .  " 

country  iu  \ . 

that  rises  a   lev  miles  wcslwurj 

falU  into  the  German  Ocean  ut  a 

mi!  ust  of  the   town;    a 

ny-'  -.  and  other  kinds  of 

Coltiiester  up  the  river.     The  soil  within  the  town  is 

a  dark-  coloured  sand  ;  but  without,  it  is  a  dry  gravelly 

loam,    well    calcidated    for   the    culture    of    turnips. 

Many  gardeners   near    Colchester    supply  the    town 

with  vegetables,  and  also  send  a  supply  of  seeds  to 

London  and  other  places. 

The  town,  with  its  liberties,  is  divided  into  sixteen 
parishes,  eight  of  which  have  their  churches  within 
the  ancient  walls,  four  without,  and  four  in  the  liber- 
ties. The  parish  of  St.  Mary  at  the  walls  contains, 
among  other  buildings,  the  church,  which  was  so  much 
injured  during  the  si»ge,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  rebuild  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  It 
is  a  plain  building,  consisting  of  a  nave,  and  two  aisles, 
whose  length  is  seventy  feet,  exclusive  of  the  chancel, 
which  is  tell  feet  by  fifteen.  The  church-yard, 
surrounded  by  rows  of  shady  lime-trees,  forms  a 
favourite  place  of  resort    in  the    summer  .season. 

The  parish  of  St.  Peter  contains  a  very  ancient 
church,  in  which  the  episcopal  and  archidiaconal 
visitaticms  arc  held,  and  which  the  members  of  the 
corporation  attend,  otice  a  fortnight,  in  their  robes, — 
it  being  the  principal  church  in  the  town.  The  church 
had  a  narrow  escape  from   earthquake  in  1692. 

Colchester  was  governed  by  a  portreeve  in  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror;  afterwards  by  a  bailiff  and 
burgesses;  and  subsequently  by  a  mayor  and  corpo- 
ration. Colchester  was  one  of  the  very  first  towns 
that  sent  members  to  parliament ;  it  even  preceded 
the  city  of  London   in   this   respect ;   for  Colchester 


first  obtained  that  privilege  in  the  twenty-third  year 
of  Kdward  the  First ;  and  London  in  the  twenty-sixth. 
The  borough  has  continued,  butli  before  and  since  the 
Reform  Act,  to  send  two  members  to  parliament. 

The  chief  source  'of  VTrnlth  to  Colehester  arises 
from  the  supply  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  neighbour- 
hood with  manufactures,  in  return  for  the  productions 
of  the  earth.  In  former  times  there  were  certain 
manufactures  carried  on,  whi<'h  have  since  been  dis- 
continued. As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Kdward  the 
Third,  the  woollen  manufacture  was  caried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  at  Colchester.  In  the  reign  of 
Klizabeth,  some  Dutch  refugees  settled  in  the  town, 
and  introduced  what  is  called  bay  and  say  making, 
being  a  particular  l)rnneh  of  the  woollen  nianufaclnre. 
The  inhabitantsconsidcred  these pers<ms  as  interlopers, 
and  for  some  time  treated  them  rather  roughly  j  but 
the  government  interfered,  and  restored  harmony 
between  the  two  parlies.  The  Flemitig  weavers  con- 
tinued their  manufacture  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit 
and  success,  until  the  Spanish  war  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  when  it  begon  to  decline ;  after  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  in  1728  the  Flemings  di.ssoivnl 
their  fraternity;  and  the  tiianufacturc  afterwards 
became  in-  '. 

The  oy>;  r  y  has  always  been  of  considerable 

importance  to  Colchester.  The  fish  are  found  in 
abundance  in  the  Colne,  and  tlic  management  ami 
property  of  the  fishery  have  been  vested  in  the  town 
ever  since  the  reign  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion. 
Licences  are  sometimes  granted  by  the  corporation 
to  private  persons,  allowing  them  to  fish  and  dredge 
oysters;  and  a  court  of  conservancy  is' occasionally 
held,  to  regulate  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  fishery. 
The  manufacture  of  silk  was  established  at  Colches- 
ter some  years  agn,  and  continues  in  a  respectable, 
though  not  very  extensive  state  *. 

♦    See  the  SatuTiiny  Magaiine,  \'oI.  VI.,  p.  199,  for  aa  account 
ef  tbe  inleresting  ruins  of  St.  Uololph's  Prinry  Church. 
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TIIK    OI.U    IIALI.    ANIl     WKITTINOTOK  S     LIIIRAUV. 


II. 


In  the  first  artitlc  on  this  subject  wc  pave  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  train  of  circumstances  which  preceded 
and  were  preparatory  to  the  founding,  by  Edward 
the  Sixth,  of  the  charitable  institution  of  Christ's 
Hospital :  we  must  now  detail  the  gradual  develope- 
ment  of  the  benefits  which  it  was  intended  to  alTord. 

Within  five  months  after  the  death  of  Kdward,  the 
buildings  belonging  to  the  old  Grey  Friars"  convent 
were  sulliciently  restored  to  accommodate  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  children,  who  were  admitted  in  No- 
vember, 1553  Besides  these,  two  hundred  and 
sixty  children  were  daily  fed  at  Christ  Church. 
During  the  infancy  of  the  institution,  the  Hospitals 
of  St.  Thomas  and  Bridewell  were  so  far  connected 
vfith  Christ's  Hospital,  that  the  expenses  were  de- 
frayed out  of  one  common  fund  ;  but  afterwards,  from 
the  necessity  of  appointing  separate  boards  of  gover- 
nors, and  from  the  particular  bequests  of  individuals, 
they  became  three  distinct  corporations,  united  with, 
and  yet  in  some  degree  independent  of,  the  corpora- 
tion of  London.  This  separation  was  so  far  bene- 
ficial, that  benevolent  persons  were  enabled  to  select, 
from  among  these  charitable  institutions,  that  one 
which  appeared  to  them  most  deserving  of  their 
bounty.  From  this  time,  constant  additions  were 
made  to  the  revenue  of  Ql'''st's  Hospital,  by  dona- 
tions, bequests,  and  legacies.  Richard  Casteller,  a 
•hoomaker  in  Westminster,  left  lands  which,  though 
worth  only  forty-four  pounds  per  year  at  that  time, 

VrtT   Yvir 


have  now  become  very  valuable.  Tlic  rev<>"uca 
accruing  from  Blackwell  Hall  were  about  this  time 
made  over  to  Christ's  Hospital  by  the  corporation: 
this  hall  was,  according  to  the  ideas  of  those  times, 
intended  for  the  protection  of  the  woollen  trade,  as 
no  woollen  cloth  was  allowed  to  be  sold  in  London 
until  it  had  been  entered  at  Blackwell  Hall.  Various 
fines  and  penalties,  derived  from  different  sources, 
were  also  to  be  payable  into  the  funds  of  the  hospital, 
so  that  its  revenues  assumed  a  heterogeneous  charac- 
ter. Monthly  collections  were  also  made  in  the  dif- 
ferent city  parishes;  and  the  proceeds  handed  over  to 
the  hospital. 

There  have  occasionally  been  complaints  made, 
that  the  Blue  Coat  School,  as  at  present  managed, 
does  not  fulfil  the  purposes  of  the  original  founder, 
and  that  it  was  intended  for  the  poor  and  destitute 
only.  Such  certainly  appears  to  be  the  case  at  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  subject;  but  the  Rev.  W. 
Trollope,  in  his  excellent  history  of  the  institution, 
traces  the  various  circumstances  which  led  to  gradual 
changes  in  the  plan  of  proceeding;  changes  which 
seem  to  show  that  the  spirit,  though  not  the  letter,  of 
the  founder's  intentions  has  been  always  observed. 
The  estates  originally  vested  in  the  hospital  werv  by 
no  means  adequate  to  its  support  when  the  number 
of  the  inmates  became  large,  and  it  was  necessarj',  in 
accepting  gifts  from  other  quarters,  to  attend  to  the 
conditions  on  which  those  gifts  were  made,  most  of 
which  conditions  were,  that  poor  persons,  coming  from 
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a  parliewlar  fUet,  •houW  receive  aid  in  a  particular 
way.      By    tlkc   -J3rd  n:  H,  every   parish  was 

bouad  to  pruvitle  iu  a  > '  .^y   fur  the  aupport  uf 

iu  piKir  by  the  payment  ot"  poor-rates)  and  thus  a 
large  amount  of  ludividual  diltress  was  relieved,  whieh 
Would  otherwise  have  fallen  upon  the  hospital.  It 
appear*,  that  from  the  earliest  period  of  Iu  founda- 
tion, the  hospital  relieved  two  distinct  classes  of 
persons:  first,  persons  who,  come  from  where  they 
night,  were  in  danger  of  perishing  if  not  relieved  by 
the  hospital :  second,  the  chddren  of  freemen,  who 
Were  iu  destitute  circumstances;  each  child  to  be,  on 
its  reception,  less  than  four  years  of  age,  and  to  be 
recommended  by  an  alderman  and  six  citizens:  the 
child  to  be  taught  reading.  writin)r,  and  arithmetic, 
and  at  a  proper  age  to  be  apprenticed  out  to  some 
respectable  trade.  Now  the  establishment  of  poor- 
laws  took  away  the  necessity  for  receiving  distressed 
persons  for  temporary  assistance  into  the  hospital; 
and  the  governors  were  therefore  able  to  devote  their 
funds  more  particularly  to  education.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark,  that,  from  the  very  first,  the  children 
who  were  admitted,  required  strong  recommendations 
from  the  governors,  or  other  city  authorities;  and 
therefore  the  plan  at  present  pursued  is  not  so  much  a 
departure  from,  as  a  modification  uf,  the  original  plan. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  foundation  to  the  year 
1600.  the  hospital  received  about  ten  thousand  pounds 
iu  Uoiiatioiis  and  legacies,  together  with  estates,  which 
at  the  present  tune  produce  as  much  as  eight  thou- 
•aud  per  annum.  But  at  that  time  the  annual  rental 
was  not  much  above  one-tenth  of  this  large  sum; 
and  the  g<ivernors  found  the  income  insuHicient  for 
the  demands  on  the  funds  of  the  institution  ;  they 
Were  therefore  obliged  to  diminish  the  number  of 
childreu  maintained  at  their  charge,  and  to  restrict 
the  admission  of  new  candidates  within  narrower 
limits  than  hetore.  Although  the  number  of  persona 
having  a  right  to  admission  was  thus  diminished,  yet 
the  wishes  ot  individual  benefactors  occasioned  many 
improvements  to  be  made  in  particular  branches  of 
the  institution  : — thus.  Lady  Ramsey,  and  after  her 
other  persons,  left  estates,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
to  be  applied  to  the  support  .  f  aonie  of  the  boys  at  the 
universities,  vih  .,  liiey  should  have  made  a  certain 
advance  in  their  studies  ;  the  same  lady  also  left  an 
estate  to  be  devoted  to  the  foundation  oi  &wriling-school, 
in  addition  to  the  schools  already  established. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  the  prospects  of 
the  charity  brighteued,  since  we  find  that,  in  Camden's 
time,  six  hundred  children  were  maintained  in  the 
bouse,  and  more  than  a  thousand  persons  received 
relief  in  alms.  The  establishment  escaped  pretty 
Well  from  the  eflects  of  the  Great  Plague  in  1665;  but 
the  fire  of  the  following  year  greatly  damaged  the 
buildings ;  and  the  liberality  uf  the  city  authoritiea 
had  to  be  appealed  to  in  repariiig  the  damage.  We 
find  that  at  about  this  period,  on  the  admission  of  a 
child  it  was  required — that  his  father  should  be  a 
freeman,  unable  to  support  the  child  ;  that  the  child 
should  be  not  less  than  seven  years  of  age ;  that  he 
should  be  recommended  by  the  minister  and  church- 
wardens of  the  parish ;  and  that  the  parish  iu  which  he 
wa«  born  should  engage  to  discharge  him  from  the 
hospital  at  the  age  of  filteen.  As  the  applicanU  became 
ni<ire  numerous,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  these 
regulations  still  more  stringent,  and  it  was  ordered, 
in  addition,  that  no  child  should  be  admitted  but  one 
who  had  lost  one  of  its  parents,  and  that  no  two 
children  ot  one  family  should  be  admitted.  We  may 
here  mention  that  there  was  a  school  titablishcd  in 
Hertfordshire,  where  the  girls  and  the  younger  boys 
Were  maintaiaed. 


Up  to  the  time  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  tho 
education  received  at  the  school  was  of  rather  nn 
elementary  nature;  but  in  his  reign,  and  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  other 
distinguished  persons,  a  iiiutlieinaticul  school  was 
established,  which  greatly  raised  the  reputation  ot 
the  institution.  Forty  boys  were  admitted  into  this 
school,  where  they  were  to  receive  a  mathematical 
education,  of  such  a  character  as  would  fit  them  for 
the  naval  service,  after  which  they  were  to  enter 
either  the  King's  or  the  merchant-service.  The 
necssary  funds  for  this  object  were  provided,  partly 
by  the  king,  and  partly  by  the  munificence  ol  private 
individuals.  Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Henry  Stone, 
among  other  bequests,  left  u  sum  of  money,  the 
interest  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  education 
of  an  additicmal  number  of  boys  in  the  mathematical 
school :  these  boys  were  at  first  assiK-iated  with  those 
on  the  king's  foundation,  but  were  afterwards  sepa- 
rated;  and  since  then  the  "twelves,"  i.e.,  the  twelve 
boys  on  Stone's  foundation,  have  been  kept  distinct 
from  the  forty  "  king's  boys."  Additions  have  been 
since  made  to  the  number  of  mathematical  boys  by 
bequests  from  Mr.  Stock  and  Mr.  Travers. 

Immediately  after  the  fire  of  London,  the  same 
individuals  who  urged  the  king  to  found  the  mathe- 
matical school,  also  rendered  their  own  services  to 
repair  the  damage  done  by  the  fire.  .Sir  Robert 
Clayton  spent  jtiOO/.  in  repairing  some  of  the  build- 
ings; and  Sir  John  Frederick  expended  a  still  larger 
sum  in  rebuilding  the  Great  Hall :  this  huilding  was 
a  noble  and  commodious  structure,  and  remaiiied  in 
use  until  the  year  18J7,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the 
present  hall. 

The  donations  made  to  the  hospital,  in  the  century 
between  1600  to  1700,  amounted  to  1 10,000/.,  besides 
the  rentals  of  estates  and  the  interest  of  imuiies  in  the 
funds ;  and  since  that  period  additional  donations, 
together  with  the  very  improved  rental  of  the  estate^, 
have  enabled  the  governors  to  meet  all  their  expendi- 
tures. Repeated  changes,  however,  were  made  in  ttie 
limitation  as  to  admis.sion,  arising  from  the  wishes  of 
diflferent  benefactors  being  from  tune  to  time  complied 
with.  The  decision  finally  arrived  at,  however,  and 
which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  at  present  acted  on. 
was  briefly  as  follows: — Two-thirds  of  the  applicants 
mast  be  the  sons  of  freemen  :  the  age  of  admission  to 
be,  not  before  seven  nor  after  ten  years  of  age :  two 
of  one  family  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
be  admitted:  no  foundling,  nor  a  child  maintained  at 
the  parish  charge  to  be  admitted:  that  no  children 
wbj  are  any  way  deformed  or  diseased;  or  one  who 
has  any  adequate  means  of  support*  be  admitted:  no 
child  to  be  admitted  without  a  certificate  from  the 
minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  from  whence 
they  come,  as  to  eligibility,  &c.;  and  lastly,  that 
all  the  parties  concerned  must  be  strictly  examined 
on  these  points  before  an  admission  can  be  granted. 

Not  only  in  the  mode  of  admission,  but  also  in  the 
mode  of  government,  changes  were  made  from  time 
to  time.  Originally  there  were  sixty  six  governors, 
elected  for  two  years  fn>m  among  the  London  corpo- 
ration ;  and  afterwards  this  triennial  election  was 
abolished,  and  vacancies  were  filled  up  as  they 
occurred.  But  subsequently,  when  large  and  valu- 
able gifts  were  made  to  the  charity,  it  was  deemed 
proper  to  offer  the  right  of  patronage  or  prescnlutioa 
to   those  benefactors  through   whom   the   funds   had 

*  We  mty  rsmsrk,  that  if  there  ■•  any  psri  of  the  arrancempnis 
wliict)  olastiva  with  liie  intenliun 
tje  itim  udc  ,  (or  lliu   limit  ol  iin 

aaiiuni,  tbai  i>,  a  pareDi  may   li  i  r 

aauum,  and  aulj  taud  liu  loii  tu  lUi*  MUUii*Uju«al  M>  raiawvtt  ^ calui* 
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been  inrrMwd.  In  1782,  accordingly,  an  Act  of 
Parliumciit  won  pB'ncd,  by  which  thr  romiiion  coun- 
cil were  ciiipiiwrrcd  lo  uppoint  twelve  goveniori,  with 
the  name  privilrRe*  us  otiier  govrriior»:  Buy  other 
piTsoii,  hki'wme,  on  iiiakiiig  a  doimtinn  of  W()(  ,  or 
upwardti,  iM'cnme  a  governor ;  an  did  hkewi-  .11 

number  of  persons  noniinntrd  by  the  cx-<>^  ■  r- 

norii.      Tliu«  there  are  '  vernorH,  benrluctom, 

governor*,  and  prenent''  rnom,  ot  which  only 

thirty-eight,  (viz.  twentymx  aldermen  and  twelve 
common  councilmen.)  arc  ex  officio,  the  otiiem. 
amonntlng  to  several  hundreds,  belonging  to  the 
other  claHses. 

About  the  year  1790  the  grammBr-school,  together 
with  some  other  parts  of  the  biiildiiii;,  had  become  so 
dilapidated  bh  to  render  rebiultiiiig  neci-sdary.  Accor- 
dingly, a  building,  CDiitaining  an  upper  niid  lower 
gruniiiiarschools.  and  Hiiotber  apartment,  was  built 
out  of  funds  supplied  throUKb  the  benevolence  of  one 
of  the  frieinU  of  the  CHtublishment.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  lonterlalii  of  which  this  building  was 
formed  became  bo  de<aytd  through  dry-rot.  that  in  a 
few  years  it  was  found  necessary  to  pull  it  down,  and 
to  erect  in  its  stead  a  new  building,  in  which  the 
gruinmar,  mathematical,  nnd  drawing  schools  were 
contained  under  one  roof.  Had  the  funds  of  the 
institution  been  such  as  to  leave  a  (.urplus  for  the 
entire  rebuilding  of  the  whole  hospital  on  one  uniform 
plan,  it  is  probable  that  the  ultimate  cxpenco  would 
have  been  less  than  tliut  which  has  actually  been  in- 
curred ;  but  such  a  plan  was  impracticable ;  and  the  go- 
vernors hiid  therefore  to  make  improvements  and  alte- 
rations as  rapidly  as  their  funds  would  permit:  in  fur- 
thernnce  of  tliis  plan,  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot,  at 
the  head  of  which  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London 
appeared  with  the  noble  donation  of  one  thousand 
pounds.  Out  of  the  fund  thus  produced,  the  expense 
of  the  new  grammar  and  mathematical  schools  was 
defrayed. 

In  proportion  as  education  spread  throughout  the 
country,  it  became  matter  for  inquiry,  how  far  the 
system  of  education  pursued  in  Christ's  Hospital  was 
adequate  to  the  objects  intended  to  be  produced. 
This  was  matter  of  discussion  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century;  and  still  more  about  thirty  years 
ago,  when  a  Committee  of  Eilucation  was  chosen  from 
among  the  governors,  to  investigate  the  whole  subject, 
and  report  on  such  changes  as  might  appear  most 
desirable.  Considerable  improvements  were  the  re- 
sult of  tliis  inquiry;  aided  also,  it  is  probable,  by  a 
parliamentary  commission,  which  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  mode  of  management  of  the  principal 
public  charities.  The  nature  of  these  changes  we 
shall  further  allude  to  when  wc  come  to  speak  of  the 
internal  economy  of  the  institution. 

Old  buildings  were  pulled  down,  and  new  ones 
erected  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  wants  of 
the  institution,  and  the  pecuniary  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  governors.  Some  of  these  erections 
were  rendered  necessary  by  the  appearance  of  ophthal- 
mia in  the  school  about  twenty  years  ago.  This  was 
considered  in  some  degree  owing  to  the  practice  of 
the  boys  all  washing  in  one  spot,  and  occasionally 
using  the  same  towels.  To  remove  this  source  of 
inconvenience,  a  new  lavatory,  or  washing-place,  was 
erected,  containing  a  long  trough  on  each  side,  with 
pipes  and  taps  at  convenient  distances,  and  such 
a  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  that  one  hundred 
boys  can  wash  at  the  same  time;  and  every  endea- 
vour was  nnd  is  made  to  preserve  the  utmost  clean- 
liness in  the  arrangement  of  this  room. 

The  last  event  in  the  history  ,of  the  hospital  to 
which  we   can  here  allude,   is  the  rebuilding  of  the 


ball,  after  the  design  of  Mr.  Shaw     T1»»»  «nt  rtone 
of    this   elegant    builrling    w,i  < 

Highlie>ii  the  Duke  of    York. 
The    construction    of  the   hui 

years,   and  it  wan  op>-ne<|  ni,  , 

the  presence  of  a  I:i^  ,^f. 

sons.       It  is  this  \)\i  ,,f  n 

spectator    on    the   north    mde   nl    "  ||)q 

governoni  having  drteriiiined  to  k     ,.  _..  .,, oace 

between  the  play-ground  in  front  of  the  hall  and  the 
street,  the  two  being  separated  by  iron  rniliiigs. 

We  have  thus  rndeavoureil  to  trace  the  chief  events 
in  the  history  of  this  noble  institution,  from  the 
times  anterior  but  preparatory  to  its  estahliahment 
down  to  the  present  time.  Wc  shall  now  have  to 
give  a  description  of  the  varioos  building*  forming 
Christ's  Hospital,  and  to  describe  the  mode  of  educa- 
tion adopted,  together  with  the  internal  economy  of 
the  establishment. 


GEMS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES. 
IV. 

6.  We  come  now  to  notice  the  Topas,  •  well- 
known  stone  of  great  beauty,  hut  of  small  value.  Ita 
chief  colours  are  a  bright  yellow  and  a  fine  pink,  but 
the  latter  colour  is  generally  produced  by  tlie  action 
of  heat.  It  is  sometimes  found  quite  colourless,  or 
with  a  faint  tinge  of  blue,  in  which  latter  case  it  has 
the  name  of  oriental  agyamnrine.  Topazes  are  found 
in  Brazil.  Saxony.  Siberia,  the  Oural  Mountains, 
Kainscbatka.  Mucia,  in  Asia  Minor,  Cairngnrin,  in 
Scotland,  and  in  New  Holland;  at  all  which  places  it 
occurs  in  loose  crystals,  like  pebbles  among  the 
remains  of  broken  rocks.  The  pale  and  straw-coloured 
Saxon  topazes,  brought  from  Schneckensteio,  lose 
the  colour  entirely  when  heated.  Some  of  the  topazes 
of  that  country  assume  a  green  tint,  when  they  are 
erroneously  called  Saxon  or  occidental  chryiolite. 

The  price  of  this  stime  varies  exceedingly.  When 
Cook  first  visited  at  Rio  Janeiro,  the  best  topazes 
are  said  to  have  been  sold,  large  and  small  together, 
in  octavos,  or  eighth  parts  o(  an  ounce,  at  the 
low  rate  of  4*.  9d.  the  octavo.  This  forms  a  sin- 
gular contrast  with  the  account  given  by  Taveriiier  of 
a  topaz  in  the  possession  of  the  Great  Mi>gul,  winch 
only  weighed  157  carats,  (rather  more  than  an  ounce 
and  u  (juarter,)  and  yet  cost  20,1)01)/.  This  was  pro- 
bably, however,  an  oriental  topaz,  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  the  name  given  to  a  gem  of  far  greater 
value,  viz..  the  yellow  sapphire.  The  largest  topaz  at 
present  known  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  at  Paris,  and  weighs  rather  more  than  four 
ounces.  Topazes  of  a  deep  yellow,  inclining  to  orange, 
are  often  absurdly  called  occidental  hyarinths,  and 
hyacinthru  mietltei  by  the  French;  that  is,  having  the 
colour  of  honey.  It  is  very  doubtful  to  what  sub- 
stance  the  topaz  owes  its  colour.  According  to  Ber- 
zelius  it  consists  chiefly  of  alumina  and  silica,  with  a 
small  portion  of  fluoric  acid. 

The  modern  topaz  is  supposed  to  be  the  chrysolite 
of  the  ancients ;  and  their  topaz  identical  with  our 
chrysolite.  This  is  probable,  because  the  term  topax, 
not  having  any  peculiar  meaning,  is  as  likely  to  have 
been  applied  to  one  substance  as  the  other  ;  while  the 
term  chrysolite,  meaning  golden  stone,  would  not  be  an 
improper  name  as  applied  to  a  golden-coloured  geno, 
such  as  our  topaz:  but  it  is  not  probable  that  it  was 
originally  applied  to  such  a  stone  as  the  motlcm  chry- 
solite, whose  colour  (dark  green,  sometimes  inclining 
to  brown)  docs  not  at  all  merit  the  epithet  of  "  sr  It.  o." 

7.  The  Emeralo  and  BtRVL,  owing  to  ; 
larity  of  their  compofition,  are  considered  as  • 
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■toac.  lU  rarity  and  gr«>at  beauty  liave  caused  it  to 
be  ii;  considered  as  a  gem,  though, aicording 

to  l\.  a  we  have  hitherto  given,  it  cuu  hardly 

be  reckoned  m  »uih,  cither  as  to  hardnsss  or  specific 
gravity.  The  only  known  localities  of  this  stone  are 
lieveral  places  in  I'eru,  especially  the  valley  of  Toniana, 
near  New  Carthageua)  but  it  i*  probable  that  it  was 
procured  by  the  oucicnts  from  Elbiopia.  In  common 
language,  the  term  emrrald  is  ap|>lied  solely  to  such 
of  these  gems  as  are  of  a  beautiful  grass-green  colour. 
The  blue  variety,  which  is  met  with  more  frequently, 
and  in  larger  crystals,  is  called  beryl,  or  mure  com- 
monly aquamarine,  from  its  colour  resembling  that  uf 
the  sea  viewed  at  a  distance  iu  a  clear  atmosphere. 
The  primitive  form  of  the  emerald  is  a  hexagonal 
prism  ;  but  it  is  very  frequently  modified.  This  gem 
was  greatly  prized  by  the  ancients.  I'liny  describes 
its  brilliancy  as  being  like  the  air  that  encircles  us, 
and  many  of  the  early  writers  speak  of  it  as  being 
comforting  to  the  eyes.  The  large  emeralds  men- 
tiniicd  by  Herodotus,  however,  must  huve  been  of  a 
diiKrcnt  composition.  We  arc  told  that  in  the 
valley  of  Manta,  in  Peru,  a  real  emerald  of  immense 
size  was  formerly  worshipped  by  the  ignorant  people 
of  that  district,  under  the  name  of  the  mother  of  eme- 
ralds, and  offerings  made  to  it  of  smaller  emeralds,  said 
to  be  its  daughters.  A  marvellous  account  of  the 
emerald  in  the  monastery  of  Reicbcnau,  in  Lake  Con- 
stance, is  also  related.  It  is  said  to  'weigh  twenty- 
eight  pounds  and  three  quarters !  Strangers  are  now 
prohibited  from  examining  it;  but  one  traveller,  who 
once  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  declares  it  to  be 
only  coloured  glass,  and  another  spoke  of  it  as  green 
fluor-spar.  The  emerald  is  composed  of  silex,  alu- 
minc,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  its  colour  is  produced 
by  chrome. 

8.  Many  varieties  of  Garnet  are  reckoned  by 
lapidaries:  the  most  esteemed  is  the  noble  or  precious 
garnet;  also  called  oriental,  from  whatever  quarter 
procured.  This  kind  is  of  a  rich  blood-red  colour, 
but  far  inferior  in  brilliancy  to  the  oriental  ruby,  or 
red  sapphire.  Werner  calls  this  fine  variety  of  garnet 
pyrope,  while  Karstcn  gives  it  the  name  of  almadine. 
When  these  stones  incline  to  an  orange  or  purple 
colour,  they  are  esteemed  less  valuable :  the  orange 
are  called  by  the  French  hyacinthe  la  belle,  and  by  the 
Italians  jacintho  guarnacino:  the  purple  variety  has 
the  appellation  of  Syrian,  a  corruption  of  Sorian.  This 
stone  is  composed  of  silica,  lime,  alumina,  and  oxide 
of  iron.  It  is  obtained  chiefly  from  Pegu.  In  Green- 
land also  it  is  very  abundant  and  of  fine  quality. 
Immense  quantities  are  found  in  Bohemia,  and  other 
part.<!  of  Germany,  but  these  are  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  rest. 

The  garnet  might  be  of  essential  service  to  the 
ojfticlan;  for  though  its  refractive  power  is  very  groat, 
it  has  no  double  refraction,  and  the  light  which  it 
transmits  is  almost  homogeneous,  as  the  gem  absorbs 
almost  all  the  rays  except  the  red.  On  this  account 
it  is  valuable  in  the  construction  of  lenses  of  very 
short  focal  length,  such  as  those  of  microscopes ; 
and  simple  microscopes  of  garnet  have  been  found 
far  superior  to  any  others. 

9.  Quart/,  is  the  next  stone  in  the  scale  of  hard- 
ness, and  this,  in  its  purest  and  simplest  form,  con- 
stitutes white  rock  cryttal,  a  substance  too  common 
to  be  ranked  among  the  precious  stones.  There  are 
•cvcral  coloured  varieties  of  it,  however,  that  are  com- 
monly considered  as  gems,  especially  the  following  : — 

Common  AMrTHVsr,  or  AwrTHYST  Qvautz,  so 
called  to  diKtinguish  it  from  the  oriental  amethyst  or 
purple  sapphire,  is  simply  quartz,  or  pure  silica, 
which,   by   tlic   addjiion   uf  .-i    vi-ry  small   portion  of 


metallic  oxide,  has  acquired  a  beantiful  violet  colour, 
like  that  part  of  thei  prismatic  spectrum  where  the 
red  and  blue  are  so  exactly  balanced,  that  neither  of 
them  preponderates.  It  is  a  common  but  erroneous 
notion  that  this  stone  forms  the  matrix  of  the  true 
oriental  amethyst :  that  is  to  sny,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  stone  or  rock  in  which  the  latter  gem  is  found 
imbedded ;  but  the  common  ainethy.'^t  is  almost 
exactly  similar  in  composition  to  pure  flint. 

Another  beautifully-coloured  variety  of  quartz  is 
the  Phase  and  Chrysoprase,  which  are  of  ii  pleasing 
npple-green  tint,  sometimes  passing  into  grass-green, 
when  they  have  been  confounded  with  the  emerald. 
Their  colour  is  due  to  oxide  of  nickel.  Tliose  who 
consider  these  stones  as  distinct  from  each  other,  state 
that  the  true  chrysoprase  is  found  only  in  Silesia. 
It  is  greatly  valued  as  a  jewel ;  for  a  ring-stone  of 
good  traiusparent  and  homogeneous  chrysoprase  has 
often  been  sold  for  upwards  of  twenty  guineas.  This 
stone  greatly  exceeds  the  other  varieties  of  quartz 
in  hardness. 

This  stone  is  liable  to  lose  its  colour  and  become 
black  by  a  very  slight  elevation  of  temperature,  so 
that  it  requires  care  in  cutting  and  polishing  the 
facets,  lest  the  mere  friction  should  produce  this 
effect.  It  is  also  stated  that  moisture  as  well  as  beat 
affects  the  colour  of  this  gem. 

The  Caunelian,  or  Cor.nelian,  and  the  Calcc- 
DONY  are  the  same  stone,  but  differently  coloured. 
By  the  latter  name  are  known  such  specimens  as  are 
white,  blueish-white,  or  light-blue,  while  the  term 
carnelian  is  used  for  such  as  pass  from  white  into 
yellow,  orange,  and  red.  The  deeper  and  more 
transparent  the  red  colour  is,  the  more  is  the  stone 
valued  ;  while  those  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  or  which 
are  only  translucent,  are  very  little  esteemed. 

The  best  curnclians  come  from  India,  Japan*,  and 
other  parts  of  Asia,  but  the  ancients  procured  theirs 
from  the  inferior  of  Africa,  whence  they  were  brought 
through  Carthage.  The  royal  collection  at  Paris,  and 
the  British  Museum,  have  numerous  ancient  engraved 
carnelians  of  a  fine  description.  Many  of  those  iu 
the  latter  institution  were  found  in  the  field  of  Canine 
in  Apulia,  where  Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans  so 
signally,  and  where  so  many  Romans  of  the  higher 
class  were  slain,  that  he  is  said  to  have  forwarded 
to  Carthage  three  bushels  of  the  rings  which  they 
wore,  as  a  token  of  his  victory. 

Calcedony,  in  its  simplest  state,  is  a  stone  of  very 
small  value,  and  frequently  occurs  among  pebbles  and 
gravel  in  all  countries.  But  when  it  is  found  iu 
layers  of  various  colours,  it  is  called  onyx  and  sardonyx. 
These  terms  are  now  much  confounded  together ;  but 
it  seems  that  the  ancieuts  applied  the  term  onyx  to 
semi-transparent  specimens  of  calcedony,  variegated 
by  opaque  white  layers,  or  covered  with  an  opaque 
white  crust ;  so  that  by  partially  cutting  away  this 
crust,  white  figures  could  be  left  upon  a  coloured 
ground.  The  term  sardonyx  is  derived  from  onyx, 
pnd  tarda,  the  ancient  name  for  carnelian,  so  that  it 
properly  applies  to  stcmes  presenting  alternate  stripes 
or  layers  of  carnelian  and  onyx  of  various  colours. 
Engravers  have  long  availed  themselves  of  these 
stones,  in  forming  those  beautiful  specimens  of  their 
art  called  cameos,  in  which  the  different  layers  of  the 
stones  are  so  cut  away  as  to  form  coloured  figures  «'» 
relic/.  The  hair,  for  instance,  being  re|)rescntcd  by  a 
brown,  the  face  by  a  flesh-coloured,  and  the  drapery 
by  a  white  layer.  Such  cameos  are  greatly  esteemed, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  colours  they  exhibit. 

*  The  Japincw  arc  naid  m  potucM  tne  art  orilcoprninK  ilic  colour 
of  pale  caioei'an*  ao  ax  tu  produce  t  movt  bcuutjiul,  umrunn,  and 
pctmancnl  chcrrx-colour. 
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The  iliffcrcnt  species  of  marmot  form  the  gcnns 
Arctomijs,  which  literally  signifies  "  bear-rat,"  or  rut 
buvitig  the  body  fornicd  somewhat  like  a  bear.  This 
generic  name  has,  however,  been  restricted  to  such  of 
these  aiiimuls  as  are  without  cheek-pouches,  while  to 
the  other  division,  having  cheek-pouches,  the  name  of 
Spermop/iiliis  is  applied. 

The  marmot  ot"  the  Alps  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  the  first  division;  and  iiulescribiug  the  appearance 
and  habits  of  this  interesting  little  animal,  we  shall, 
with  Rome  trifling  exceptions,  be  describing  those  of 
the  allied  species. 

The  Alpine  marmot  is  an  iidiabitant,  as  its  name 
implies,  of  the  Alps,  and  of  some  other  mountainous 
regions  of  Europe;  but  it  is  not  found  even  in  the 
most  elevated  parts  of  the  British  isles.  It  is  dis- 
tinguishable by  a  thick,  inelegant  body,  short  thick 
legs,  large  and  flat  head,  truncated  ears,  short  tail,  and 
general  clumsiness  of  appearance.  The  prevailing 
colour  of  the  fur  is  gray  cm  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  and  fawn  colour,  or  brownish  red,  beneath.  The 
eyes  are  large,  with  round  pupils.  The  upper  lip  is 
cleft,  leaving  the  incisors  at  all  times  uncovered.  The 
cheeks  are  so  thickly  covered  with  fur  as  to  change 
the  apparent  proportions  of  the  head.  The  fur  is 
also  very  thick  on  the  back  and  sides  of  the  animal. 
l-Vom  this  description  of  the  marmot,  it  is  evident 
that  an  appearance  of  heaviness  and  stupidity  is 
c;iven  to  the  animal,  not  by  any  means  discoverable 
HI  its  habits  and  economy.  Destined  principally  for 
a  subterraneous  existence,  it  requires  not  the  lightness 
and  agility  of  the  squirrel,  and  having  few  enenn'es, 
and  requiring  little  more  for  sustenance  than  the 
scanty  herbage  round  its  burrow,  quickness  of  motion 
is  unnecessary  to  it.  Accordingly  we  find  its  locomo- 
tion is  slow,  it  raises  itself  with  apparent  effort,  and 
climbs  slowly  up  the  clefts  and  projections  of  its 
native  mountains. 

That  the  marmot  is  not  destitute  of  sagacity  and 
ingenuity  is  proved  by  its  method  of  working  in  the 
formation  of  its  burrow,  and  by  the  caution  observed 
on  occasion  of  quilting  its  retreat.  The  burrow  of 
this  animal  is  generally  in  the  elevated  parts  of  moun- 
tains, above  the  forest  range,  and  within  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow.  It  always  consists  of  two  galleries  or 
alleys,  each  five  or  six  feet  Icmg,  one  containing  the 
dwelling  and  the  entrance  to  the  dwelling,  and  the 
other  which  joins  this,  but  has  a  greater  inclination, 
and  opens  lower  down  the  hill,  is  a  sewer  or  drain,  by 
means  of  which  the  dwelling  is  always  kept  dry  and 
comfortable.  The  nest  itself  is  a  circular  excavation, 
containing  a  great  quantity  of  moss  and  dried  grass, 
and  made  sulhcicntly  large  to  admit  a  considerable 
number  of  the  animals.  The  different  members  of  the 
•ociety  inhabiting  the  same  burrow  work  in   unison. 


both  in  prrparinr  it,   nml   in   st'xWn'j  it  with   urnta, 
\c.,  for  111'  rij, 

with  greati  \,  ,  „f 

it,  iK-at  the  rest  into  a  firm  .  ;iv 

The  mnriM..t  l«  .1  very  cleanly  ui... ...v.,  .>.,..  i..,,,.,i;,„jut 

't»  arr  there  is  an   evi<lrnt   regard  to  ue«t. 

ne»«  ui...  >.,i.,.,,rt,  in  an  abode  which  is  to  form  it* 
I)lace  of  retreat  and  safety  at  all  »rason«  of  the  year, 
and  ill  constant  dormitory  during  the  ira*on  nf 
torpor.  The  entrance  to  the  burr<iw  is  gincrally 
made  beneath  some  projecting  stone  or  Icilg.-,  ia 
order  that  the  rain  or  melting  snow  may  not  prur- 
trate ;  and  as  an  additional  security,  the  animal  on 
retreating  for  the  winter  leason  enters  thr  burrow 
backwards,  having  in  its  mouth  a  knot  '  aM 

which  it  draws  tightly  into   the  small  aj-  :.ich 

forms  the  entrance,  and  thus  completely  cJomcs  if. 

It  is  very  commonly  said  that  these  little  animals 
when  laying  in  their  stores  of  grass  for  the  lining  of 
their  winter  abode,  have  the  following  ingeniout 
method  of  working.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
little  society  intending  to  congregate  together,  permits 
his  body  to  be  made  use  of  as  u  kind  of  sledge  for 
the  transportation  of  the  stores.  He  turos  on  his 
back  and  allows  his  comrades  to  load  him  with  as 
much  of  the  grass,  moss,  ^c,  as  he  can  conveniently 
support  between  his  paws.  When  thus  loaded,  his 
companions  seize  him  by  the  tail  and  pull  him  along 
with  his  load,  he  contriving  to  keep  steadily  on  his 
back  all  the  time.  When  either  party  gets  tired,  k 
change  is  made,  and  other  marmots  supply  their  places, 
and  so  on  till  the  provisions  are  safely  lodged  in  the 
burrow.  We  have  heard  the  same  story  related  of 
rats,  but  do  not,  in  either  case,  vouch  for  its  accuracy. 

The  commencement  of  lethargy  in  the  marmot 
seems  to  depend  on  the  beginning  of  the  cold  weather ; 
the  time  of  their  final  retreat  to  their  burrows  varies, 
therefore,  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the 
middle  of  October.  The  repose  of  this  animal  is  not, 
like  that  of  the  dormouse,  liable  to  frequent  inter- 
ruptions ;  it  is  a  deep  lethargy,  in  which  the  whole 
winter  is  passed  without  food  ;  accordingly,  the  ani- 
mal, which  at  the  commencement  of  winter  is  so  fat 
as  to  be  sought  after  by  the  mountuineers  as  an 
article  of  food,  at  the  termination  of  this  long  period 
of  abstinence  has  become  so  extremely  thin  as  to 
render  its  flesh  hard  and  coriaceous,  and  quite  unfit 
for  that  purpose.  To  refined  appetites  the  marmot 
would  at  any  season  be  unpalatable,  for  the  fat  with 
which  it  is  loaded,  when  in  its  best  condition  has  very 
much  the  taste  and  appearance  of  lard. 

The  marmot  remains  in  its  winter  abode,  until  the 
returning  warmth  of  spring,  in  the  month  of  March  or 
April,  causes  it  to  awake  from  its  lung  sleep  and  to 
look  about  for  nieans  of  subsistence.  Removing  the 
barrier  from  the  entrance  of  its  burrow,  it  now  seeks 
the  lower  ground  where  fimd  may  be  obtained;  but  it 
does  not  appear  at  any  seasim  to  roam  to  a  givat 
distance  frtiin  its  proper  home.  A  very  remarkable 
instinct  is  observed  among  these  animals,  on  occasion 
of  quitting  their  retreats.  They  appear  to  enjoy  the 
sunshine,  and  bring  out  their  young  ones  to  sharo 
their  pleasure.  These  show  some  degree  of  activity : 
they  chase  one  another  along  the  slopes  of  the  hill, 
or  raise  themselves  on  their  hiud  feet  with  their  faces 
towards  the  sun,  as  if  to  enjoy  more  fully  the  benefit 
of  his  rays;  meanwhile,  one  of  the  family  is  placed 
on  an  elevated  spot  near  the  mouth  of  the  burrow, 
and  within  sight  of  the  rest,  who  are  thus  sjjorting 
or  seeking  for  food.  If  an  enemy  or  any  new  object 
be  observed  by  the  sentinel  on  guard,  he  utters  a 
shrill  cry,  when  in  an  instant  all  the  scattered  mem- 
bers of  the  society  retreat  towards  the  burrow,  or   if 
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tber  fin<i  thMn«Hre«  too  distant  from  it,  shelter  them- 
•eh'  ill. 

'I  -       i;ive  at  manjr  other  of 

the  ;  irdcr,    there  being   but  one   litter  in   the 

year  :ig,    iu  (;euerai,  of  five;    but   the  aniinaU 

are  subject  to  tewer  casualties  than  we  might  expect 
from  the  inhospitable  region  they  inhabit.  Their 
watchful  babitii  protect  them  from  many  enemies, 
though  the  sudden  pounce  of  the  eagle  or  the  vul- 
ture sometimes  proves  fatal  to  them  ;  their  dormant 
uva  prevent  the  intensity  of  the  cold  from 
ihem;  and  tlic  little  proviMon  necessary  for 
tluir  ^ubsisienrc  <  rta  to  gain  a  living  iu  the 

barren  rei^ions  th'  > 

The  Alpine  marmot  u  easily  tamed,  and  may  be 
taught  many  amusing  tricks.  In  the  domestic  Ktate  it 
is  very  gentle  and  docile,  and  though  capable  of 
inflicting  Kevere  wounds  with  its  sharp  teeth,  is  seldom 
provoked  to  do  so.  The  strength  of  the  incisor 
teeth  is  so  great  that  nothing  but  a  cage  of  iron  wire 
will  retain  these  little  animal!). 

The  Polish  marmot  is  rather  larger  than  the  spe- 
cies just  described.  It  docs  not  inhabit  regions 
equally  elevated,  and  in  making  its  burrow,  it  ex- 
plores to  a  great  depth,  and  makes  an  excavation  large 
enough  to  contain  twenty  or  tliirty  iudividuals.  It  is 
found  trorn  Poland  t4i  Kuintschatka. 

The  various  species  of  American  marmot  belonging 
to  this  genus  cannot  here  be  particularised.  The 
Maryland  marmot  has  been  known  as  the  "ground 
bug"  and  the  ''  Bahama  rabbit."  The  Missouri 
marmot,  a  most  abundant  species,  has  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  barking  noise  acquired  the  name  of  the 
"  praine  dog;"  and  there  are  others  known  iu  the 
country  by  various  familiar  names,  which  arc  now 
placed  in  this  genus  of  animals. 

We  must  pass  on  to  notice  the  other  division,  men- 
tioned at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  and 
entitled  Spermophilut,  or  marmots  whose  leading  cha- 
racters are  the  possession  of  cheek-pouches,  aud 
their  being  solitary,  not  social  in  their  habits. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  are  more  nocturnal  in 
their  habits  thun  the  true  marmots,  and  this,  with 
their  wild  and  solitary  character,  makes  it  dillicult  to 
study  them.  The  social  animals  are  less  afruid  of 
man,  and  therefore  mure  easily  observed  by  him 
than  the  solitary  ones.  The  proper  place  of  the 
genus  wc  are  now  considering,  in  the  order  of  rodent 
animals,  seems  to  be  that  of  a  connecting  link 
between  the  true  marmot  and  the  squirrel.  Towards 
the  latter  animal  it  approaches  in  having  the  feet  and 
legs  more  lengthened,  and  in  some  cases  the  tail  long 
and  covered  with  limg  hair. 

The  sooslik,  or  Siberian  marmot,  is  by  far  the  pret- 
tiest of  the  genus.  It  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour 
on  the  upper  part,  spotted  or  waved  with  white,  and 
has  the  under  part  c<miplctely  white.  It  is  partially 
carnivorous,  and  in  its  hoards  are  occaKionelly  found 
reserves  of  birds  and  small  quadrupeds,  on  which  it 
feedH.  The  cheek -pouches,  which  are  depositories  for 
carrying  pn)viiiions,  and  can  easily  be  emptied  of 
tlxir  contents  by  the  pressure  of  the  paws  of  the 
animal,  are  in  this  species  considered  large  for  the 
size  of  the  marmot. 

The  American  species,  called  Parry's  marmot, 
belongs  to  this  genus.  It  was  noticed  by  Heame  in 
the  extreme  north  of  the  American  continent,  and 
WHS  ciiiisidered  by  him  as  a  gruund-xtiuirrcl.  On 
Franklin^  'ion   it  wan  oh-iTved,  und   its  true 

plaie  «a'  ro  it  by  Rii'huril<nn.    It  is  mottled 

with  black  un.l  »liitc,  and  (m  the  uiiiler  part  is  runty 
red.  It  IS  furnixhed  with  cheek  poucheK,  and  its 
habits  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  rest  of  iU 


race.  We  might  also  describa  the  different  species 
called  Franklin's  marmot,  tlie  powdered  iiiurmot,  and 
Richardson's  marmot,  but  the  trivial  points  of  dif- 
ference would  be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader. 

The  American  species  of  marmot  are  probably  very 
numerous,  and  many  doubtless  remain  wholly  unob- 
served and  undescribcd.  As  that  vast  continent 
becomes  more  fully  explored,  it  is  probable  that  a 
large  accession  will  be  made  to  the  list  of  animals  of 
this  de»criptiiiD.  As  far  as  present  observation  goes, 
however,  we  have  much  to  admire  in  the  habits  and 
remarkable  instinct  of  the  marmot  tribe,  and  in  the 
beantitui  adaptation  of  their  forms  and  natures  to 
the  place  they  hold  in  the  scale  of  being. 

The  wood-cut  at  the  head  of  this  article  represents 
a  fine  marmot,  which  died  some  years  ago  at  Exeter 
Change.  In  colour  it  was  tight-brown  on  the  upper 
part,  with  a  darker  hue  down  the  centre  of  the  bark, 
and  slight  bars  of  the  same  colour  marking  the  sides. 
The  tail  was  dark-brown,  and  from  eye  to  eye  the 
animal  was  marked  with  a  black  crescent:  a  black 
bar  also  extended  from  one  car  to  the  other,  passing 
round  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  but  leaving  the  latter 
pure  white.  The  specific  name  of  this  auimid  is  ua- 
known. 


THE  SYRIAN  COAST.     IV. 

Tas  plain,  at  the  western  extremity  of  which  Acre  is 
situated,  extends  about  thirty  miles  from  cast  to 
west,  by  twenty  from  north  to  south.  It  is  naturally 
the  most  fertile  part  of  Palestine,  and  is  the  Great 
Plain  of  Scripture,  or  Plain  of  E«draelon,  which 
(ell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  occasioning 
them  to  "rejoice  in  their  tents"  (Dcut.  xxxiii.  18). 
Although,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present,  devas- 
tated by  the  frequent  tread  of  hostile  armies,  it  still 
retains  much  of  iu  ancient  productiveness,  and  ia 
described  by  a  recent  traveller  as  "one  sea  of  eultiva- 
ti<iu,"  with  only  a  very  few  small  villages  scattered 
over  its  surface.  In  this  plain  fell  the  host  of  Sisera ; 
here  also  was  King  J(i>^iah  slain  by  the  Egyptians  | 
here  Vespasian  mustered  the  army  which  accom- 
plished the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  here  numeroua 
encounters  took  place  during  the  long  siege  of  Acre, 
(a.d.  USD— liyi);  and  here,  in  I  799.  a  division  of 
the  French  army  under  Kleber  was  attacked  and 
nearly  annihilated  by  the  Turks.  Among  the  moun- 
tains that  form  its  eastern  boundary,  Jebcl  Tor 
(Mount  Tabor)  is  conspicuous,  in  whose  immediate 
vicinity  stand  Nazareth,  Knimaus,  and  Tiberias,  each 
fraught  with  holy  recollections,  but  now  all  mere 
villages,  bearing  respectively  the  disfigured  appella- 
tions of  Nuszera,  Ilamam,  and  Tabarea ;  the  last, 
the  scene  of  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Latins,  and  still  presenting  numerous  memorials  of 
its  former  rulers.  On  the  west  is  the  ridge  of  Car- 
mel,  at  whose  foot,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  bay 
of  Acre,  is  Caypha,  or  Haypha,  with  u  number  of 
tombs,  (to  which  a  Jewish  origin  is  ascribed  by  some 
travellers,)  excavated  in  the  rock,  whence  its  ancient 
name  (Kephu).  Between  this  point  and  Acre,  the 
Nahr  el  Mukatta,  (the  modern  name  of  "that  an- 
cient river,  the  river  Kishon,  ")  in  winter  pours  it* 
flood  into  the  bay,  but  is  almost  dry  in  summer; 
and  further  north  is  a  smaller  stream,  called  Naainany, 
the  ancient  Belus,  where  one  of  the  most  useful  aria 
is  suid  to  have  originated  from  accident*,  and  the 
sand  from  the  mouth  of  which  was  long  employed  in 

•   I' ,r,-  ..•,•...  ii,.i   ,  i,,rtyo(   I'liocnlciaci  »ailor»,  luvitiB  Uiidcd 
»<  propped   up    Ihe    livlllc   In    »li'rli  lliry 

c<  in  ol  aitrc  aad  >and  rioni  the  Mioie,  and 

Iu  II  111    nirj.nH.  iiMHi'i   a   irauiparenl  subitsncs  pioduccd  by  tli« 
aetion  of  the  fire :  thii  wu  f\tm- 
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that  art  at  Sidon*,  and  wai  even  removed  in  ahipload* 
fiir  llif  u»e  of  the  Vuiietiun  nluMs-wnrks,  as  lutf  u»  tliir 
curly  part  <it'  thf  figliti;riitli  ixiitury.  '  This  (irrain 
riKi-ii  III  thi?  riKiuntuiiK  of  Lebanon,  and  in  autninii 
bi-coiiD^M  cliargfd  willi  an  orlireoiiK  mutter,  (awvpt 
from  the  hill*  by  the  heavy  ruin<i,)  which  Iniparta  tu 
it*  wuter«  a  tanijuliie  hue,  fubk-d  by  the  bcuthrn 
prieata  of  old  to  bu  the  blood  of  Ailonit,  ycnrly  alain 
in  Lfbiiiioii ;  a  raiicy  alao  applied  to  several  other  uf 
the  Syrian  utrruinii. 

From  Acre  to  Sour  (Tyre,)  is  a  diittnnce  nf  about 
thirty  iiiiIch.  over  u  ti-rlilc  plain  backed  by  the  moun- 
tains ol  Gulilec,  nnd  prcscntini;  lome  bold  hcadlanila, 
one  (it  which,  called  Cupe  Nakoiir,  la  the  "  Ladder 
of  TyruH,"  nieiitioiied  in  the  first  Hook  of  Muccabeea, 
(xi.  5'J,)  and  another  hua  in  ull  ages  borne  a  name 
deacriptive  of  ita  appearance)  it  waa  formerly  termed 
Proinoiitoriuin  Album,  and  ia  now  atyled  Rua-cl- 
Abiad,  or  Cnpe  Blanco,  all  equivalent  to  the  White 
Cape,  beiuK  a  huj^e  niasa  of  lliiiealone,  over  which  is 
earned  an  ancient  road,  propped  up  by  a  low  wall)  a 
work  UMcribed  by  the  nutivea  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
but  more  probably  of  Roman  origin. 

About  three  miles  beyond  Acre  is  a  fountain,  and 
the  ruins  of  what  la  supposed  to  have  been  a  inoiiaa- 
tery,  bearing  atitl  the  name  of  Seinmars,  or  St. 
Mary's;  and  aix  milea  further  ia  a  small  town  called 
Zib.  on  a  hdl  by  the  aea-ahore,  the  Achzib  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  Ecdippa  of  the  Greeks.  Next  occurs 
Cape  Nakour,  between  which  and  Cape  Blanco  are 
^^the  ruins  of  a  castellated  edifice,  culled  Scanduleum, 
^^Ht  being,  like  many  other  objects  in  the  East,  whore 
^^^■bbI  origin  ia  unknown,  ascribed  by  the  Mohammedans 
^^^^p  Scander,  or  Alexander  the  Great.  It  haa,  issuing 
^^^Woin  under  its  ruined  walla  on  the  beach,  a  fountain 
of  pure  water,  and  is  known  tu  have  been  occupied 
and  strengthened  by  the  forces  of  Baldwin  the  Second, 
in  1  12-t,  when  [iroceeding  to  besiege  Tyre.  A  little 
inland  lies  a  place  now  called  Om-el-Hamid,  where 
are  considerable  remains  of  ancient  military  works, 
of  doubtful  origin  j  and  from  hence  to  the  site  of 
ancient  Tyre  extends  a  paved  road,  still  in  good  condi- 
tion. About  three  miles  before  reaching  this  spot,  are 
observed  three  cisterns,  of  large  dimensions,  situate 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  and  supplied 
from  some  source  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered  j 
they  bear  the  name  of  Solomon's  Cisterns,  and  are 
traditionally  stated  to  have  been  built  by  Solomon 
as  a  return  for  the  services  rx-ndered  by  Hiram  in 
the  erection  of  the  Temple  ;  but  the  ruined  aqueduct 
by  which  the  water  was  conveyed  to  Tyre  is  supported 
on  arches,  and  is  therefore  deemed  to  be  of  Roman 
construction. 

The  Tyre  of  the  present  day  is  situated  upon  a 
barren  peninsula,  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  abiiut  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  an  isthmus  of  shifting  sand-hills.  Being, 
like  most  of  the  Syrian  towns,  surrounded  by  a  wall 
with  towers,  and  having  an  ancient  castle  of  large 
dimensions,  it  presents  a  magnificent  appearance 
from  a  distance,  but  when  more  closely  examined, 
it  is  the  very  picture  of  desolation.  The  sand  on  the 
isthmus  is  piled  up  against  the  wall,  which  it  threatens 
speedily  to  overwhelm,  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  is 
spread  over  with  shapeless  ruins  which  extend  far 
into  the  sea,  and  the  inhabited  portion  is  not  above 
one  third  of  the  whole,  the  population  not  exceeding 
1000;  whilst  the  only  harbour  (and  that  too  choked 
up  with  sand  and  broken  columns  of  granite  or  mar- 

•  The  ancients  allntuiixl  to  the  Sidoaians  ths  inveniioo  of  antk- 
mclic  anila«ironomy,  m  also  of  ih«  manufiL'ture  of  glavi  and  fine 
liiieD  ;  lo  the  I'^nans  ihey  asci ibtd  the  discovery  ofthu  purple  dye, 
aorl  working  in  ivory  ;  but  it  appean  probabl«  that  most  of  tbete  ut( 
w«r«  danvtd  from  tbo  £(yptMni. 


ble,)  it  bnt  130  yardaacroM,  uid  can  admit  oovcMel 

larger  thmi  a  fi«hiii'.;-bout. 

Tyre  la  a  place  ol  remote  ar-i:. ■•■■••'  •'■■•Meh  \e** 
ant'ient  than  Sidon.      It  was  or  un  ih« 

muiiilaiid;  waa  the  foumlrr  ifi  t  .ic:iiu;--  uud  iiii' 
meruua  other  coloniea ;  and  earned  on  un  ratrii<lr<l 
commerce,  which  la  fully  detail'''  '  '  /c. 

kiel  (chap,  xsvii).      Aa   the    eit  ru 

unee.  bn  '  '  '  >  i,^, 

present  „d 

tbree-(pi;ii  u-i»    of  a    iiiilf    Irom  i-.       '|,>   itiis 

place   the   wb^lf   population    f  i  .    the  lury  of 

N'  '  (about    n  (.    .iMi  ;    ijv  whom    ihejr 

hai.  i|  lor  thirteen  yearn,  mil   .>liittier,  for 

want  ol  shipping,  he  waa  unable  to  p>  i.     The 

city  on    the   inainlund   was   utterly   <  .     1   by  th* 

contpienir,  and  with  its  ruins  Aleiaiitler  in  aflrr- 
times  constructed  the  causeway  or  lathiiiua  which  now 
eziala,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  new  rity. 

The  cities  un  the  Phmnician  coaat  early  entered  into 
a  kind  o(  commercial  league,  of  which  Sidon  was  tt 
hrat  the  head,  but  afterwards  Tyre,  which  latter  ex- 
ercised the  supremacy  so  rigorously  that  aume  of  llie 
dependant  cities  called    in  the  aid  of    lb'     \  ms. 

Tyre   was   in    conaequence    besieged    by    ■  /.er 

for  five  years,  but  without  effect ;  Nebui.liuiiue2/Jir, 
however,  destroyed  it,  and  shortly  alter,  the  form  of 
government,  which  had  heretofore  been  regal,  became 
republican,  being  administered  by  ahophrtiin,  who 
have  been  likened  to  the  Hebrew  judges  and  the 
Roman  consuls.  In  B.C.  bSS,  when  the  city  surren- 
dered without  resistance  to  Cyrus,  this  form  of  go- 
vernment was  continued,  and  the  Tyriana  were  so 
favourably  treated  by  the  Persian  monarchs,  that  they 
made  a  most  vigorous  defence  against  Alexander, 
who  at  length  took  their  city  after  an  eight  mouths' 
siege,  and  treated  the  vanquished  in  a  most  barbarous 
manner  (B.C.  332).  He  also  destroyed  (he  city;  and, 
though  it  was  soon  rebuilt,  its  commercial  iinportunre 
was  in  a  great  measure  gone,  the  trade  by  which  it 
had  been  enriched  being  transferred  to  Alexandria. 

Of  the  power  and  splendour  of  the  elder  Tyre,  (the 
Palie-Tyrns  of  Strabo,)  we  have  the  most  lively  ac- 
counts in  the  inspireti  pages  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel.  The 
latter  especially  speaks  of  it  us  "  the  renowned  city, 
which  was  strong  in  the  sea,"  and  says,  "  Thy  boild- 
ers  have  perfected  thy  beauty,"  (xxvii.  4,)  whilst  de- 
nouncing the  judgments  of  the  Lord  upon  it  fur  its 
pride,  luxury,  and  cruelty.  Profane  writers  also 
mention  the  new  city  in  tenns  of  admiration,  and 
coins  remain  which  testify,  by  their  pompous  inscrip- 
tions, that  its  pride  was  littie  abated  by  the  repeated 
full  of  its  fortunes.  It  is  styled  on  them,  the  "  Sa- 
cred Asylum,"  "  the  Metropolis,"  "  Self- governed," 
uiid  it  appears,  indeed,  to  have  again  risen  into  con- 
sequence under  the  R( re.      Whatever  injury 

it  sustained  at    its   ci'i  the   Samcciis,   (a.d. 

CJ9.)  s(  d;  for  when  the  first 

Criisndi  .  'V  to  Jerusali'm,  ( v.D. 

■  099.)  it  waa  asti  city,  sun  v  a 

Icilty  double  wall,  >  i  further  >'       ^        led 

at  the  mule;  and  it  did  not  tall  into  their  haiida  until 
the  year  1 124,  when  it  was  captured  by  Baldwin  the 
Second,  assisted  by  the  Venetians,  to  whom  a  third 
part  of  the  town  was  assigned. 

Tyre  having  in  former  days  been  an  archbishopric, 
the  see  was  now  rcstorMl,  and  some  remains  of  the 
cathedral  are  yet  to  be  seen  *.  After  the  battle  of 
Tiberias,  (a.d.  1187,)  great   nun"  '-s 

took  refuse  la  Tyre,  which  was  ■  d 

by  Saladiu,  but  successfully   defeuded   by    CuuraU  uf 

*  William  of  Tyro,  an  KoglishmaD,  and  a  valuabis  kiMsriaa  ia 
relation  lo  the  Cru<ides,  was  ooe  of  its  archbishops. 
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Montrpmit,  who  arrived  by  Occident  when  the  place 
was  on  the  poiiil  of  hurrt'iulorinf;.  Ilo  iinmi-diatcly 
claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  town,  timk  the  title  of 
marquess  of  Tyre,  and  refused  to  admit  within  its 
walls,  the  king,  Ouy  do  Lusignan,  who  sotm  departed 
to  lay  siege  to  Aero.  Conrad,  also,  having;  married 
Isabel,  the  sister  of  Baldwin  the  Fourth*,  laid  claims 
to  the  kingdom,  and  it  was  at  length  adjudged  to  him, 
(iiiy  iK'coining  King  of  Cyprus.  He  never,  however, 
enjoyed  the  regal  dignity,  being  very  shortly  alter 
murdered  in  the  street  of  Tyre,  (.\pril  28,  1IU2)  j  a 
deed  which  has  been,  without  sntlicient  foundation, 
«<tribed  to  the  order  of  Ricliurd  Cirur  de  Lion,  wlio 
h:id  a  fpiarrel  wiih  Conrad  on  occtmnt  of  an  unseemly 
alliance  which  the  marquess  had  entered  into  with 
Saladin. 

Tyre  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  till 
1289,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Kgyptians.  The 
inhabitants  were  allowed  to  withdraw  with  their  pro- 
perty, but  all  the  churches  and  fortifications  were 
destroyed,  and  the  harbour  choked  up  with  the  rub- 
bii^li.  In  this  state  it  remained  until  about  17CC, 
when  it  was  taken  pos-^ession  of  by  erne  <)f  the  moun- 
tain tribes  (the  Mutualis,)  who  made  some  elTorts  to 
restore  the  port,  and  to  whom  is  owing  all  the 
present  importance  of  the  place.  It  exports  some 
cotton  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  its  chief  trade 
is  as  one  of  the  ports  of  Damascus,  a  portion  of  the 
European  produce  intended  for  that  city  being  usually 
di.sembarked  here.  From  1833  to  the  2()th  of  Sep- 
tcmljer  of  the  present  year,  the  town  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Pacha  of  F.g)'pt,  but  on  the  last- 
mentioned  day  it  surrendered,  without  resistance,  to 
the  forces  of  the  Allies. 

From  Tyre  the  coast  bends  to  the  north-eaat,  and 
at  the  distance  of  five  miles  is  passed  the  river  by 
vhich  the  valley  of  Baalbec  is  watered.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  considerable  streams  in  Syria,  and  was  an- 
ciently called  the  Leontes;  now  it  bears  the  name  of 
Liettani,  or  Kasmieh.  The  road  to  Saide  (Sidon)  is 
now  carried  over  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Lebanon, 
which  here  approach  the  shore.  Two  or  three  collec- 
ti(ms  of  ruins  occur,  which  have  not  all  been  satisfac- 
torily identified ;  but  one  village,  about  twelve  miles 
north  of  Tyre,  bearing  the  name  of  Sarfend,  is,  with 
much  probability,  supposed  to  represent  the  Sarepta 

•  Guy  «•«  married  to  an  elder  si'tcr,  ia  whoso  right  he  reigned ; ' 
but  he  wa«  liult:  esteemed  as  n  w^itior,  while  Coarad's  dcfcDce  of 
'i'yicprocored  kim  the  r. 


of  Scripture  (1  Kings  xvii.  9).  It  stands  on  a  hill, 
cut  out  into  tombs,  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  is. 
hke  Sarepta,  celebrated  fur  its  wine,  the  slopes  being 
covered  with  vineyards.  From  hence  to  Sidon  (ten 
miles)  the  country  is  well  cultivated;  the  plain 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  widens  to  two 
miles,  and  is  entirely  occupied  by  groves  of  olive, 
mulberry,  and  fig  trees,  and  vegetable  gardens,  with 
only  narrow  paths  between  them. 

Saide  itself  stands  upon  an  elevated  plain  near  the 
sea.  From  a  rock  on  the  shore  an  ancient  mole  lead* 
to  a  small  isle,  on  which  is  a  fort  commanding  the 
harbour.  This  is  now  on  the  south  of  the  town,  the 
old  port  to  the  north  being  choked  up;  nor  is  the  new 
one  in  much  better  condition.  Saide,  however,  is  still 
a  place  of  some  importance,  containing  a  population 
of  from  8000  to  10,000  persons,  of  whmn  about  one- 
third  are  Christians.  A  considerable  quantity  of  silk 
is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  recently  employed  in  a  silk  factory 
which  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  established  ;  others  carry 
on  an  export  trade  of  some  amount  in  olive-oil,  cotton, 
and  dye-stuffs,  though  there  is  no  shelter  for  shipping. 

Sidon,  the  parent  of  Tyre,  though  not  so  splendid 
in  its  prosperity,  is  thus  less  abject  in  its  adversity  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  seems  at  almost  all  periods  of  its 
history  to  have  had  opposite  interests  and  prospects. 
It  was  early  supplanted  as  head  of  the  I'h<cniciun 
league,  by  Tyre  ;  and  shared  all  the  revolutions  to 
which  that  city  was  subject,  from  the  times  of  the 
Assyrians  to  those  of  the  Crusaders.  It  was  con- 
quered in  succession  by  the  Assyrians,  Persians, 
Ureeks,  and  Romans,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Cru- 
saders, and  was  held  by  the  latter,  (except  for  a  few 
years  prior  to  the  third  crusade,)  for  a  period  of  near 
two  hundred  years,  being  taken  from  them  in  1289. 
Being  then  dismantled  by  the  victors,  it  remained  in 
ruins  till  restored  by  Fakr-el-Din,  who,  however, 
while  he  built  here  a  palace,  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
erected  a  fortress,  both  of  which  yet  remain,  filled 
up  the  harbour  with  granite  columns  from  the  an- 
cient ruins,  to  prevent  the  entry  of  a  Turkish  fleet 
sent  against  him.  On  his  fall,  (a.d.  1631,)  Sidoii 
became  the  capital  of  a  pachalic,  which  was  once  held 
by  the  famous  Djezzar  Pacha,  the  ruler  of  Acre.  In 
1833  it  fell  with  the  rest  of  Syria  into  the  hands  of 
Mehcmet  Ali,  and  was  captured  from  him,  after  some 
considerable  resistance,  by  an  allied  British,  Austrian, 
and  Turkish  force,  on  the  26th  of  September  last. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  PARIS,  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE. 

r.iiiT  Tin:  SIXTH. 


UUTKL    UE    VILLI. 


Th«  Pity  of  Paris  hns  been  tlio  theatre  of  a  Rroater  number 
of  political  evi.'nl*  than  any  other  city  in  Europe,  witl»  Iho 
exception  of  Rome;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have, 
in  previous  Supplements,  treated  somewhat  fully  of  those 
historical  events  in  which  Parishnrea  part,  from  the  irruption 
of  the  Gnlhs  and  Franks  in  tho  fifth  century,  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  ureal  rovoUition  in  1815.  We  now  proceed  to 
give  a  description  of  the  city, — its  form  and  extent, — and 
tho  chief  buiUliii!;s  with  which  it  is  ornamented. 

Paris  lies  in  a  hollow,  or  basin,  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  hoiKhts,  and  watered  by  tbo  river  Seine.  The  city  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  a  wall,  --not  for  military,  but  for 
municipal  and  fiscal  purposes, — about  fifteen  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, enclosin-;  an  area  about  five  miles  lonp,  from 
W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  and  three  miles  and  three-quarters 
broad.  This  wall  is  broken  by  about  fil'ly  entrances  or 
l»ales,  called  barriers,  throU);h  which  access  is  i;ainc<l  to  tho 
city:  and  at  most  of  which  are  toll-houses,  where  duties  aro 
collected  on  poods  enterinj;;  the  city.  Rumid  tho  outside  of 
tho  wall  is  a  continuous  road,  planted  with  treesi,and  called 
the  lioiilevarrls  h'.rlerieurs,  or  exterior  boulevards. 

On  enlernifi  within  tho  wall  of  the  city,  wo  find  Paris  to 
bo  made  up  of  several  distinct  portions,  which  have  been 
added  at  difl'erent  times,  as  the  population  increased.  The 
heart  of  the  city,  or  that  which  was  known  to  the  Romans 
nearly  two  thousand  years  a^;o,  is  situated  immediately 
conti;;uous  to  the  Seine,  particularly  on  the  islands  which 
occur  in  that  river;  but  successive  centuries  vvitnes$e<l  tho 
spread  of  tho  city  on  every  side;  by  which  the  former 
suburbs  became  iiicorporaled  with  the  city, — villages  became 
suburbs, — and  then  even  these  became  included  within  tho 
city-wall.  From  this  circumstance  the  name  of  FaiurbourQ 
(suburb),  is  jjiven  to  manv,  and  indeed  nearly  all  n.uls  uf 
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the  city  nearest  to  the  outer  wall:  these  fnuxbourgs,  under 
the  names  of  Fauxbourg  St.  Uonore,  FauxlKiurj;  Montmarw 
tre,  &c.,  are  in  fact  so  many  villages,  which  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  .city.  The  Boulevards  Inttrieurs  may  be 
consi<lered  to  form,  in  general,  a  sort  of  lioundary  between 
the  fauxbourj^s  and  the  more  central  parts  of  the  city. 
These  Boulevards  present  a  feature  to  which  London  haa 
notbiii);  at  all  paralUd.  Let  the  reader  conceive  a  broad 
walk,  with  double  rows  of  elmtrccs  on  each  side,  ex- 
tending to  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  he  will  have  an 
idea  of  the  Boulevards,  which  form  a  circuit  lhr<iui;h  tho 
streets  of  Paris,  at  a  consiilerablc  distance  within  the  outer 
wall.  Tho  greater  part  of  this  walk  (which  is  broken  up 
into  portions  tenncd  Boulevards,  to  which  separate  nnmo 
are,  for  convenience,  attached)  is  line<l  with  han<lsoroe 
houses  on  each  side,  int  ■■  '        '      '        .       '.  hotel*, 

&e. ;   foriniii){  a  favouriti 

It  may  well  besuppn-c,  i.i.i  i  ,>  ^  ,i-.  it  doo« 

nearly  a  million  of  inhaiiitants,  inu-  vB>t  number 

of  public  buildings;    indeed  they  b. 4cr  proportion 

to  the  number  of  inhabitants  than  those  of  London;  for  in 
tho  latter  city  private  mercantile  transactions  fi'iin  .\  iiinre 
striking  feature  than  public  institutions  or  est 
As  it  will  be  impossible  to  describe  all  the  pu! 
in  Paris,  we  confine  ourselves  to  those  most  wortli> 
wo  will  commence  at  tho  north-west  of  the  cii\. 
thence  eastward,  and  afterwards  cross  ; 
southern  parts;  noticini;  tho  chief  bi. 
bridijcs,  &c.,  as  we  proceed.  In  doin({  lui-.  .i  »ii 
venient  to  divide  Paris  into  certain  |>ortion»  or  <li5trKis.  so 
that  tho  buildings  and  ,>il.-r  ..lii.cts  of  curiosity  may  bo 
({roupcd  together  in  del.i  i".     Tho  twelve  arro» 

tlissoiunts  into  which  P...  .      .e<i  might  be  useful  for 
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Ill  iiuiu'c; 

pro<'eed 

10  the 

.  irket<, 

I  Uc  con- 
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thil  ....  ,ly 

v«"r>  •'-' 

FIKSl  __     -  -  ..     ■■   ^-^■.  i         ■  '''■ 

At  one  of  th«  wcitcrn  entrance*  to  I'aris,  in  tlio  Tri- 

^j-.t.    I- I  I'/--/-   - .1  1..   y I.....    ...  1  kio»; 


.t 


M  ••ort 
I8IS.  wli;. 

a  stop  to  ihr  '• 

p\etc  until  •  I       .  -   -  '" 

ibf  (le-.ii;n»  of  M.  Urlirt-l.  Kruin  llio  lop  ol  the  arch  i«  a 
magnificent  view  of  thi^  <;urr-.un(l!nr;  rouniry;  and  the 
arch  lUclf  f»rms  a  n  avonuo 

of  the  Champt  Ely  a  Ur^re 

enclosure,  planted   tj)  Uit;  nituisuc  i  iGTu,  fur  the 

uic  of  the  inhabitanu  of  Pans.     Tl  'valk  or  path 

eni  ■  hi!  arch  to  the  P/i'.  1    '  '      '.  '  .  u 

stai  place,  with  tlir  :     .!  r, 

the  i    ■    ■  '  ''it'  TuiUries  \%  ^i  i  a  tu  Cruiil,  iiiiu  uir  i  ^mu'c 

£/y,.  /;  ;.•  'I  ..'  i;.  !  ft  1  h;s  lost-niviitiuned  palacu 
wa*  I'uiit,  111  i;i»,  bv  Count  du  Lurcaux,  and  la  chictly  re- 
markable for  the  vieitsitudea  it  has  undergone  in  owner- 
ahip.  or  raihi-r  .K-i-uiKUicv. 

Some  )  i  it  wai  occupied  by  Madame 

de  Pomp:i  ■    i-nce  for  forcii^n  ambosaadors 

extraordinary ;  afterwards  M.  liuaujon  purchased  it,  and 
made  It  a  family  mansion.  It«  next  occupant  was  tliu 
Duchess  of  Bourbon;  and  du  of  the 

Revolution  It  was  uso<l  as  a  \-\  c.-iimoiit 

documents.     When  i  ululiuu  bc^au  to 

subside,  the  palace  '  i.  the   residence  of 

Murat:  Buonaparte;  iii.  i,  during  the 

temporary  peace  of  1S14  n  his  return 

from  Elba;  the  Duke  ol  Vi .  iiuii;hmi,  .un.i  liie  victory  at 
Waterloo;  the  Duke  deBerri;  and  the  Duke  du  Bordeaux. 
Xhe  \<it..ru,r  ,,r  the  palace  is  Qtted  up  with  luxurious  ele- 
nii.  I'  gardcna  in  front  have  a  fine  view  OTei  llio 

Ch;it:  ,  i-». 

But  far  more  extensive  than  the  Elysfo  Bourbon  is 
the  palace  of  the  TuiUriet,  separated  from  the  Champs 
Klys£e8  by  the  Tuileries'  garden.  The  site  which  the 
palace  occupies  was  once  a  sablonnitre,  or  sand-pit;  and 
was  transformed,  about  the  be^mniiiK  of  the  flflcenth  cen- 
tury, into  tuilcriet,  or  tile-works.  Neuvillo,  secretary  of 
fin. 11  '  '  lU  century,  built  a 

mai  :>   its  situation,  he 

ternif'i  tue  innti  (i*.^  imictif.^.  1  i;!>  mansioh,  after  a 
few  changes,  came  into  the  hands  of  Catherine  de°  Medici, 
who>e  name  is  m)  indelibly  connected  with  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew.  The  niaiisiuii  was  pulled  down,  a  num- 
ber of  other  houses  purchased  and  pulled  down,  and  the 
foundation  of  a  new  palace  laid,  by  the  architects  Delormc 
and  Brillant  Catherine  erected  a  large  palace,  though 
forming  but  a  small  part  of  the  original  plan.  After  her 
death,  the  building  was  enlarged  from  tunc  to  time,  by 
Henry  the  Fourth,  and  Louis'  the  Thirteenth  and  Four- 
teenth, until  it  assumed  its  present  ponderous  appearance. 
The  front  of  this  palace  exceeds  1 000  feet  in  length  ;  and 
comprises  five  pavilions,  connected  by  four  ranges  of 
builaings.  Ionic  pillars  run  along  the  whole  fa(;ade :  the 
story  above  these  is  in  the  Corinthian  order;  and  the  attic 
story  j»  surmounted  by  n  i.  •!"-!' .,i..  .1. ./.orated  with  stone 
vases.     There  are  two  Ir  :  upon  the  garden, 

and  the  other  upon  the  7'  'I;  and  the  central 

pavilion  in  each  front  hna  a  portico,  with  columns  of  the 
Ionic  order.  Statues,  columns,  vases,  balustrades.  &c., 
succeed  each  other  in  strange  confusion  along  both  fronts; 
and  the  whole  pile  shows  a  lamentable  wunt  of  unity  of 
design.  Five  uifl'crent  orders  of  architecture,  und  five 
disuiict  species  of  ornament,  sucx'ccd  one  another  without 
barmunv  or  proportion.  The  interior  of  the  palace  is, 
however,  fitted  up  with  magnificence.  On  euterin);  the 
vest  :    '     "'  '   '  '      ' 

IS  ' 

th.  ,  „._• 

Sai  rented; 

thi  ,    ,..,,i„,i>  of  the 

mil'  !i-s.  with  paintings 

of     '  -Villi      l'Mlhl>.|ii.     Iif 

peace ; 
used   for 

■re  decor  r  wUicli  may  be  expected 

in  tba  re  .rch. 

Oa«  ffuut  u(  the  Tuikr.cs  laces  the  Place  du  Carousel. 


This  is  an  open  square,  where  Louis  the  Fourteenth  caused 
a  min;iiilu<nt  truimph  to  be  prepared,  in  celebration  of 
some  of   his  victories,     A    i  '  anh  whm  bnllt  here, 

in  1806,  as  an  entrance  to  i  it  is  sixty  feet  wide, 

iT   '    ■  'iii^h,  each   (nim    mint;   decorated  with  four 

t  ms.    The  various  parts  of  the  arch  wore 

'!.  irto   with   statues,  allegorical  figures, 

I  >-  r  inorative  of  his  triumphs;  but  when 

lliL  A  ~.  many  of  these  were  removed,  and 

were  ■  !   at  a  subsequent  period.     At  a 

short  ■    u{  this  triumphal    arch   is    the 

I'ulais  Itoyal,  commenced  by  onler  of  Uanlinai  Richelieu, 
in  lG'i9.  Ador  his  death,  it  possod  successively  into  the 
|>osse»sion  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  Anne  of  Austria,  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  One  wing 
of  the  palace  was,  in  the  time  of  Moli£re,  occupied  as  a 
theatre,  capable  of  containing  3000  persons :  this  was 
afterwards  burned  down;  and  numerous  additions  and  re- 
pairs were   made,  about  the  year  1780,  which  brought  the 

palace  nearly  to  its  present  state,  as  to  arclu'i '    I'liear- 

unce.     The   palace   is  in  the  form   of  a  |i  m,  of 

sucb  immense  extent,  that  the  galleries  on  i...   ^.  .....li-tloor 

are  said  to  bo  nearly  half  a  mile  in  circuit.  On  entering 
the  portico,  we  come  to  a  square  or  court-yard,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  garden,  surrounded  by  buildings  which  would 
constitute  one  of  the  finest  palaces  in  Europe;  but  the 
Duke  of  Orlc-.'ins,  who  owned  the  palace  during  the  early 
years  of  the  Revolution,  was  a  profligate  and  licentious  man; 
!  his  fortune,  he  formed  the  unpriuceljr 
)  .  s  palace   into  a  sort  of  bazaar.     He 

diMdud  tlic  aivaUcs  of  the  lower  galleries  into  portions,  and 
made  a  range  of  shops,  which  were  speedily  let  to  llu- 
highest  bill'  '  '  some  ol    the    be.sl   iii 

Paris,  havii  >oiiie  of  an  humbler 

kind.  GobiMii.iii-,  I'  I'l  iiii.>,  in>i  ^M  ilers,  tailors,  blacking- 
mnkers,  halr-dresscrs,  8cc.,  were,  and  still  are,  to  be  found 
in    lb,  ,,■   .,b,,i.<.       Beneath   the   ground-storv     viil,r,.ri-.i,.   ,ii 

let  out  as  drinking  and 
:i  'l    llcMir,  the  apartiiunls  aii  o 

let  in  a  manner  which  perhaps  has  never  had  a  puraiicl 
in  any  other  city  in  Europe  :  literary  and  learned  societies, 
booksellers,  gamblers,  and  i  "rsons,  occupied  rooms 

under  the  same  roof  I — th^  i   to  place  intellectual 

advancement  and  moral  ik't^ruilution  hand  in  hand. 
Although  many  changes  have  occurred  within  the  Inst 
fifty  years,  we  believe  the  mode  in  which  the  Palais  lioyal 
has  been  occupied,  slill  remains  nearly  as  it  was  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution. 

The  Palais  Royal  is  at  one  angle  of  a  triangular  space, 
bounded  by  the  Rue  St.  Honorf,  the  Rue  Vivienne,  and 
the  Boulevards;  and  in  this  space  are  many  public  builn 
irigs,  sucb  as  the  Bibliothique  du  Roi  (Royal  Librarv);  tl  .j 
ofiices  of  the  Minister  of  Finances,  of  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
of  the  Minister  for  Foreigii  Affairs;  and  the  Place  de  Veii- 
dume,  &c.  The  Royal  Library  is  a  magnificent  collection 
of  books,  which  sprang  originally  from  (cii  volumes,  which 
an  early  king  of  Franco,  before  the  invention  of  printing, 
collected.  Small  accessions  were  made  to  the  collection, 
till,  in  1429,  it  amounted  to  ISO  volumes.  Louis  the 
KIcvcnih,  Charles  the  Eiiihlh,  Louis  the  Twelfth,  and 
Francis  the  First,  gradually  increased  the  number,  i 
by  purchase,  and  partly  by  conquest  in  foreign  con. 
Henry  the  Second  ensured  its  progressive  increiir,,  i.> 
making  a  law  that  every  bookseller  should  present  to  the 
library  a  copy  of  every  liook  which  he  published.  Colbert, 
Cardinal  Fleury,  and  Louis"  the  Fourleenih,  Fifteenth, 
and  Sixteenth,  made  such  additions  as  rendered  the  col- 
lertion  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  library  is  contained  in 
a  plain  and  unassuming  building,  surrounding  a  cmirt  yard. 
The  ground-floor  is  appropnaleil  lo  the  new  publieulums, 
constantly  being  received  from  the  booksellers.  The  Oist 
floor  is  occupied  by  the  general  slore  of  printed  Imous, 
l.'CiO.OOO  in  number,)  a  cabinet  of  medals.  cumeo.H,  am!  lu- 

-,  a  cabinet  of  antiquities, ;: 

.  more   than    lOO.OOU,)    :> 

U'    SOOO  voliimi  -      '  11.) 

apartmcnl.s.       \  i  |iart 

,    .     ,,,  ,..    ,...ll..,.M,,n      li 

Tl. 

TI.il:  -  ,  . 

\  the  Marquess  de  Louvois.  in  llu 
1  I  nth,  us  u  medium  of  cumniuni' 

between  some  of  the  k'acisiaD  streets.  It  has  a  range  of 
uniform  buildings  round  three  sides,  but  derives  its  chief  in- 
terest from  the  column  in  tho  centre.    This  columit,  formed 
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on  the  model  of  tlml  of  Trajan  at  Roroo,  wa»  eommoncod,  in 
I  HO'".,  by  ortliT  <•*■  ^  t(.,  ami  flniahol,  in    1810.  at  an 

t.'\p<'iiiiu  of  I.OUii.  •.       It  ii  foriiiuil  of  •Iciiif.  and 


iict'ii  a  Heni's 

lirnllv  iiiiiil 


wlilrli  wind 


.•iilM  III  lliu  cniiipai|;ii  o(  IBUJ.     1  iiu  ciiiiiinii  :ind 

kt»  wuro  the  latiour  (if  Lop(\ro,  Ooiulimin,  Dciion, 

.   Dolaunoy,  and  Raymond,  and  nro  doomed  ad- 

iblo    s|iuciui('ns  uf  iikiU.      A  statue  uf  Buimapiirtu  wai 

wl  on  the  top  of  the  pedestal :  this  wa»  rcmorod  by  the 

lilies,  in  1814.  but  restored  to  iti  place  in  1831. 

■KOCIND    DISTBICT.       NORTIIRRy    PAUXDOUROR. 

niion  has  been 
:   bv  iho   lioule- 

A  nil  im-  iiui  ill,  III.'    ii<n.  '     '     '  ' 

the  nmith,  tlio  lliie  St.  .Martin  on  tlic  ■ 
fauxboury  du  Houle  on  iho  wisl.  I 
amoii(^   otlior  buildinKn.  iho  Cliurcli  . 

Cliu|>ol  of  Louis  Iho  Sixteenlli,  the  In..  , 

ambassador,  tho  prison  of  St.  Laiare,  and  two  abattoirs,  or 
slaughter  houses. 

Tho  Church  of  tho  MadcUinc,  call-d  originally  t)ie  Tem- 
ple of  Glory,  was  conimeiiced  in  the  y.-ar  1  77  7,  and  .lodirntOfl 
to  those  who  died  while  llKliliiig  for  France.  Hut  the  plan 
of  tho  original  architorl  wan  departed  from  during  tho  sub- 
»e(|uent  troubles;  for  it  was  taken  down,— then  partially 
restored, — then  rebuilt  in  1815,  inorder  to  contain  uxpiatory 
monuineiits  to  the  royal  personages  executed  during  the 
Revolution.  From  I M 1 6  to  1  f  .to  it  was  oalled  La  Madelaine, 
and  was  consecrated  for  ii>-  ■  •■■'■.nnaiico  of  public  worship, 
but  has  siiieo  resumed  title  of  Le  Tenipte  de  la 

Qloira.     It  is  a  plain  .  .         mg  in  front  a  portico,  with 

eight  columns.  Near  this  church  is  a  chapel  called  La 
Chapelte  expialoire  de  Louis  S  fl.,  eri'cted  on  the  spot 
where  Louis  and  hisriueen  were  buried  after  their  oxocutioii 
>n  1  793.  It  is  a  neat  rectangular  building,  surmounted  by 
a  dome,  and  having,  in  the  interior,  fifteen  niches,  intended 
to  receive  statues  of  the  most  illustnaus  victims  of  the 
Revolution. 

The  prison  of  St.  Lazare  is  devotejl  to  tho  reception  of 
women  sentenced  to  different  periods  of  imprisonment. 
Hero  an  excellent  system  of  management  is  adopted  ;  for 
the  inmates  are  compelled  to  work ;  and  beautiful  specimens 
of  needle-work  are  often  produced.  While  on  the  subject 
of  prisons,  we  may  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  others  which 
are  to  ho  found  in  Paris.  The  Prison  de  la  Forct,  which 
was  formerly  tho  hotel  of  the  Duke  de  la  Force,  is  appro- 
priated to  tho  reception  of  persons  accused  of  crimes,  but 
not  yet  tried:  tho  exterior  of  tho  building  possesses  con- 
aiderablo  architerlural  beauty;  and  the  interior  is  divided 
into  six  compartments,  each  of  which  has  a  court-yard,  a 
covered  gallery,  an  inlirinary,  and  a  common  store  or  larder. 
Tho  Temple  was  a  largo  building  crei^ted  by  tho  Knights 
Templars  in  1-200;  but  after  the  demolition 'of  that  order, 
the  buihling,  or  a  portion  of  it,  was  used  as  a  place  of  con- 
fliioment  for  prisoners  of  state  ;  and  under  this  design.Mion 
a  melancholy  interest  was  given  to  tho  Temple,  as  the 
abode  of  the  unfortunate  and  ill-used  King  and  Queen  of 
France,  in  tho  early  years  of  the  Revolution.  Our  country- 
men. Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  Captain  Wright,  were,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  confined  hero.  La  Concieryerie  is  a  pri- 
son appropriated  to  those  who  have  been  found  guilty  of 
crimes,  ami  are  waiting  for  punishment.  It  is  situated 
uiul.Tneath  tho  Palace  of  Justice ;  and  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished for  the  personages  whom  it  contained  during  the 
lawless  period  to  which  wo  have  so  often  had  occasion  to 
allude.  At  the  end  of  a  long  vestibule  is  a  dark  gallery,  in 
whieh  is  a  dungeon,  wherein  the  Princess  Kliz.ilielh,  sister 
of  Louis  tho  Eighteenth,  was  confined  previous  to  her  exe- 
cution: another  wliero  Marie  Antoinette  was  confined  for 
two  or  three  months,  and  since  converted  into  a  chapel, 
decorated  with  expiatory  altars  and  tablets,  in  memory  of 
the  king,  queen,  and  princess.  In  other  rooms  of  the  same 
prison,  were  conflne<l  Lavoisier,  Condorcot,  M  ,  and 

other  dlustrious  men;  together  with  the   i  les- 

pierre.     The  J6Aoyf,  the  f; ;         ■     -•  ,jo„ 

d Arret,  tho  BicMre,  the  .\;  ,nd 
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suffered   trom  violence  during  tiic  K 
since  repaired  in  tho  same  spirit  m> 
from  this  noble  arch  is  tho  Porte  St.  Murliu,  built  in 
two  years  after  that  of  St.  Denis,  and  from  a  similar  motive. 
It  forms  a  square  of  34  feet,  and  is  divided  into  '  '■>■*, 

the  central  one  being   30   feet  high  and  IS  v'  le 

others  16  feet  high  and  B  wide,     it  is  less  rir!  d 

than  tho  Porte  St.  Denis,  but  is  equal  to  it  in  :d 

harmony  of  execution.     The   bas-r.'   ■•'-    ■  ''  is 

decorated  represent  the  capture  ot  n, 

and   othur  plaoes,  during;  the  mihu..,  le 

Fourteenth. 

THIRD  DlfTBKTT.      CENTRAL  PABIS 

We  shall  now  conduct  the  reailer  to  a  portion  of  Paris 
nearly  rectangular,  and  bounded  by  the  interior  Boulevards 
on  the  north,  the  Rue  St.  Martin  on  the  east,  the  Kim 
Vivienno  and  t''- ■(''"'■■"•■- ■•■""■  "'■-'  "'I  "••  's.-nw.  on 
the  south.     Tl:  'O 

Church  of  St.  (.  o- 

suri/,  the  Bank,  the  I'ost-OJftce,  the  Custom-House,  the 
Bourse,  or  Exchange,  the  Com  Market  (Hullo  aux  BIcs), 
the  Place  des  Victoires,  &c. 

Tho  magnificent  Louvre  (the  origin  of  the  name  of  whieh 
is  a  matter  of  much  dispute)  is  the  most  ancient  palatial 
building  in  Paris.  A  palace  was  built  on  the  sit 
time  beyond  the  limits  of  tho  city — by  King  1' 
the  dark  ages ;  destroyed  by  the  Normans  . 
century;  rebuilt  by  Louis  the  Young;  "'"! 
Philip  Augustus,  who  added  an  immensi' 
which  the  feudatory  barons  used  to  asscni: 
and  fealty  to  the  king.  The  tower  was  taken  A 
but  the  remainder  of  tho  building  existed  for  a  . 
time,  and  was  repaired  or  rebuilt  piecemeal.  Francis  the 
First  and  Henry  the  Fourth  appear  to  have  used  the 
palace  rather  as  a  national  museum,  or  receptacle  of  the 
works  of  art,  than  as  a  royal  residence 
been  app: 
Louvn-,  :i 

buildings.  <ii.  i.i^m-  ,i  n 
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Um  Lwirra  eonsitU,  contain  a  mut  of  trcature  in  the  flue 
•rtt  which  few  other  cities  can  equal.  During  the  usurpation 
of  Buonapmrte,  the  rirliesl  ircnsuren  of  Italy  and  Gtrmany 
were  added  to  tlio  fiVci. m  I'f  the  I-i>u\ro,  n<  tiiihinry 
»i-.  N;  but  at  tl.  ;r.  the  Al.: 

i;  ,  ,t<M   on  thi-  ilpturcs  ar.  . 

\  :;ll)  tukcu  IVuui  tiioir  riKlilful  owiiiTs. 

'i  II  i(  all  honnirably  acciuired.  and  is 

croUitabk'  to  tlif  tattc  of  the  French  natiiin.  Tlic  long 
gallery,  at  the  time  to  which  wir  just  allu-U'il.  contiincd 

1200    pictures,   the  finest  of  cverv  age  and  c I 

moat    of  which    h.id    been   brought    by    lluiin;^  i 

foreign  countries.    In  '-^  «r.^<.•t^\  v-i'o,  the  Loir 
about  1500  pictures,  1  pturcs,  40'  I 

oopper-ptates,  and  2t'  '  These  tr< 

deposited  lu  various  apartments,  to  which  appropriate  names 
•re  given  :  nnd  the  present  monarch,  J,oui»  I'hilip|ic,  has 
been  r  making  additions  to  the  collection. 

T)u  reader  is  aware  that  the   French  nation 

I  r  '.  >»es  llii:  Uoinan  Catholic  religion.  There  ore,  how- 
I  ,-.  a  few  Protestant  places  of  worship  at  I'aris,  one  of 
winch  is  situated  in  the  district  now  under  consideration. 
This  i»  the  ancient  church  of  tho  Oraloire,  in  the  Hue  St. 
Ilonon'.  and  is  much  admired  for  the  regularity  of  the 
architecture,  and  the  harmonious  proporlions  of  the  Corin- 
tliiun  oriler,  which  prevail  throughout  the  building.  Service 
is  performed  here  every  Sunday  morning,  by  a  French 
or  a  Swiss  Protestant  clergyman,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon 
by  an  English  clergyman.  The  Church  of  the  Visitation, 
once  belonging  to  a  conventual  estuhlishrocnt,  is  now 
lU'Volcd  to  Protestant  wrorship ;  ns  arc  likewise  six  other 
build. ngs,  situated  in  difTercnl  parts  of  Paris,  the  congre- 
gations belonging  to  various  denuininations  of  Protestants. 

At  a  short  distance  northward  of  the  Louvre,  is  the 
Place  (la  I'ictoircs,  planned  by  Marshal  la  Feuillade,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  It  is  in  a  semicircular 
firm,  and  had  originally  a  colossal  statue  of  that  monarch 
i:i  tiio  ccutrc;  but  in  the  year  1792  this  statue  was  removed, 
au'l  another  put  up  in  honour  of  General  Dessaix.  This, 
iu  its  turn,  disappeared  in  18'J2,  to  make  room  for  another 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  hy  Bosio,  an 
Italian  sculptor:  the  pedestal  of  this  statue  is  decorated 
with  bas-reliefs,  representing  some  of  the  military  achieve- 
loenls  of  "le  gmiid  monarch."  The  P/ace  is  surrounded 
hy  noble  ond  uiiifurin  houses ;  among  which  is  one  which 
wu  built  by  Francis  Mansard,  as  an  hotel  for  the  Due  dc 
Vrilliire  in  1620.  but  which  is  now  appropriated  as  a 
bank,  where  notes  are  issued,  bills  discounted,  money 
advanced  to  govoriinient.  private  deposits  received,  &c. 
Near  this  building  is  also  the  Public  Tieasury;  and  a 
little  way  northward  of  it  the  Bourse,  or  Koyal  Exchange. 
This  last  is  a  noble  building:  it  was  commenced  in  1808, 
and  finished  in  1824.  It  comprises  both  an  exchange  and 
a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  is  surrounded  by  columns  which 
form  a  continuous  colonnade  round  the  building :  and  in 
the  principal  front  (Rue  des  Fillos  St.  Thomas)  is  a 
)!P,  vtyle  of  fourteen  columns,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a 
tl  _  t  of  sixteen  steps.  Within  the  (wristylo  is  a  vestibule, 
1  ■     .%  noble  hall.  IIC  feel  long,  by  75  broad,  capable 

<  two  thousand  persons,  and  decorated  with  great 

1.  .,.;.  -..J  taste.  The  h.ill  for  public  business  occupies 
the  lower  part  of  the  building,  and  the  Tribunal  of  Com- 
nicrce,  (where  municipal  arrangements  regarding  commerce 
arc  made.)  the  upper  part. 

The  Post-Oflire  and  the  Custom-House,  present  no  re- 
markable features;  but  the  Halle  au  RIe,  or  Corn-Mar- 
ket, merits  a  passing  notice.  In  Paris,  the  markets  are 
termed  either  halle  or  vuirchf,  acconling  as  the  goods  are 
aold  by  wholesale  or  retail.  The  Corn -Market  is  of  the 
firmer  class,  and  was  built  by  Mazicres  in  1762.  The 
bill  ling  was  of  a  circular  form,  and  was  admired  for  its 
Jii.'l'ti!'''s  and  elegance.  Being  open  to  the  sky.  it  was 
afurMiiri*  covered  with  nn  immense  dome  or  roof;  but  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1802,  ond  replaced  by  the  present 
■tructure,  which  is  a  circular  ha'.l  of  cast-iron,  covered  by 
a  cupola,  130  feet  in  diameter,  and  lighted  by  a  central 
lantern,  37  feet  in  diameter.  The  other  markets  of  Paris 
are  the  wine-hall,  the  leather-market,  the  woolwarehouac, 
and  Ash,  butler,  poultry,  fruit,  lliwcr,  horse,  cattle,  &c., 
markets.  Vie  may  here  mention  a  reinarknble  difiTcrence 
between  I^ndon  and  Pans.     In  our  -     re  arc 

neither  gates,  walls,  nor  barriers,  so  <{uan- 

tity  of  provmiiiiis  brought  into  Londo.i  n  m  Li.<  <  H.nirv  can 
acarccly  l>e  deteriiincd.  But  in  Paris  every  cartload,  of 
whatever  kind,  psti  *  duty,  proportionate  to  its  extent  or 


value,  when  passing  through  tho  Tiarriert*,  by  which  the 
extent  of  every  day's  supply  is  well  known. 

FOI'RTII    DISTRICT.      KORTn-EASTKRK   P.\I<IS. 

Wc  now  pass  on  to  another  district,  including  all  that 
part  of  Paris  which  is  east  of  the  Hue  St.  Martin  and  north 
of  the  river  Seine,  and  in  which  are  contained  the  Hotel  de 
I'ille.  the  churches  of  St.  (Icrvais,  of  la  Visitation,  of  tho 
C:  .  iTid  o(  St.  Aiitoine,  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts 

el  ihe    Archives  tie  la   France,  the  hospitals  of 

Um/i.c  i  i,iy(.«  and  of  St.  iMuis,  the  Place  lioyale,  the 
Fountain  of  the  Elephant,  numerous  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment, and, — just  without  the  walls, — the  celebrated  cemeter)- 
of  Pere  la  Chaise. 

Few  buildings  in  Paris  are  so  remarkable  in  their  exterior 
appearance  as  the  Hotel  de  Ville  (Town  Hall),  situated  in 
the  i»/ocf  de  Oreve,  near  the  river.  It  was  commenced  in 
1533,  after  the  design  of  an  Italian  architect;  but  has  been 
frequently  altered  and  repaired.  The  entrance,  in  the 
centre  of  the  principal  front,  is  deemed  far  loo  .tmall  for 
such  a  building;  hut  the  interior  of  the  edifice  is  con- 
veniently arranged  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. The  large  hall  is  a  parallelogram,  ornamented 
with  Corinthian  columns,  ond  beautifully  decorated.  Tho 
Hdtel  de  Ville  derives  its  chief  importance  from  the  ex- 
citing scenes  of  the  Revolution :  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was 
exhibited  to  the  populace  from  one  of  tlie  v.'indows ;  and 
hither  Robespierre  retreated,  when  his  guilty  career  was 
nearly  at  on  end.  In  tho  Revolution  of  1830,  also,  the 
llitel  de  I'ille  was  the  scene  of  many  conflicts. 

The  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  M  fliers  is  one  of  tho  most 
admirable  instituti(ms  in  Paris.  It  is  a  collection  of  models 
of  oil  the  machines  invented  by  French  genius  ond  in- 
dustry, in  almost  every  kind  of  manufacturo,  and  every 
branchof  art,  nrronged  and  classified  in  a  very  convenient 
way.  A  piece  of  tapestry  is  shown  at  the  museum,  ro- 
s|)ccling  which  a  singular  story  is  told.  Vaucanson,  the 
celcbrnled  niechonician,  invented  some  weaving-machines 
which  the  weavers  of  Lyons  treated  with  neglect;  in  revenge 
for  which  he  attached  an  ass  to  one  of  his  looms,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  a  piece  of  tapestry  more  cxquisito 
than  the  Lyonncse  had  ever  produced. 

The  Archives  of  France,  eoiisisting  of  about  ten  thousand 
volumes,  sire  now  kept  in  a  building  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Dukes  of  Guise,  and  having  a  handsome  fagade  of 
sixteen  columns  of  the  Coinposile  order.  Adjoining  this 
is  another  building,  once  occupied  by  Cardinal  de  Rohan  ; 
but  now  devoted  to  the  Royal  Prinling-oflice,  where  an 
immense  collection  of  types,  of  all  ages,  countries,  ond 
characters,  is  kept,  and  where  the  Royal  Ordonnancrs,  Sic., 
have  been  printed.  We  may  here  remind  the  English 
reader,  that  many  matters  of  this  kind,  which  in  England 
are  under  the  control  of  parliament,  arc  in  France  the 
prerogative  of  the  king  in  person.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
pope,  during  the  usurpation  of  Buonaparte,  visited  this 
printing-oflice,  the  directors  caused  the  Lonls  Prayer  to  ho 
printed  in  150  different  languages,  copies  of  which  were 
prepared  and  presented  to  him  while  he  was  yet  there. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  the  Hue  St.  Anionic  is  the  Place 
Jloyalc,  an  o|)eii  square  planned  and  built  by  order  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  about  ICOO;  but,  unlike  other  Parisian  "Places," 
it  has  much  of  the  melancholy  oirof  a  cloistcr,on  account  of 
the  height  of  tho  buildings,  their  sombre  stylo  of  archilec 
ture,  the  few  outlets  from  the  square,  and  the  small  number 
of  persons  who  visit  it.  A  statue  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth, 
erected  in  tho  middle  of  the  square,  was  pulled  down  by  the 
inob,  in  1  "92,  but  afterwards  replaced  hy  a  marble  equestrian 
blaluo  of  the  same  monarch.  The  Palace  des  Tournclles, 
which  once  stood  in  this  square,  and  which  was  inhabited 
hy  several  French  sovereigns,  was  destroyed  by  order  of 
C^atherine  do  Medicis.  Almost  close  to  this  square  is  tho 
site  on  which  the  celebrated  prison  of  the  liastille  stood, 
before  it  was  destroyed  by  the  revolutionists.  When  Buo- 
naparte wos  in  the  height  of  his  power,  he  ordereil  the 
erection  of  a  figure  of  o  gigontic  elephant  near  tins  spot: 
tho  elephant  was  to  be  seveiitytwo  feet  high,  with  a  tower 
on  its  back,  out  of  whose  trunk  water  was  to  How.  This 
enormous  structure  was  commenced  ;  hut  the  fall  of  Buo- 
naparte prevented  its  completion ;  and  it  is  not  likely  thot 
the  otigitial  plan  will  Ih)  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  Hospital  of  St.  Louis  is  on  extensive  pile  of  build- 
ings, surrounding  a  court  3UU  feet  square,  and  is  used  as  a 
pest-house  for  tho  rcccpliiin  of  infected  persons:  tho  number 
which  can  bo  ucconiniodated  is  SdO.  Pans,  in  the  midst  of 
its  demoralizing  scenes,  is  not  deficient  in  benevolent  insti- 
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tuliont:  it  it  laiil  that  lliero  arc  5000  bod«  devoted  |{ra- 
luitously  to  tlie  «iclc,  and   11,000  in  <\^^■    ..,..,!    ,ul\,<„.  :,n,l 
inrmil*  ;  but   iiulwitlislaiiiliiiK  tlic 
liiispitaliiur  PariH,  iioutlier  city  III  L  ..   ,  ' 

idlu   poor:   rMmlU  owini;  to   tho   faciliiiot  lor  dii>i|iatiuii 
whicli  llmt  capital  aflbrdi. 
""hu  foiniM^ry  of  I'i're  la  Chaiae,  iituattvl  in  Ibis  part  of 
i»,  i»  well  worlby  of  notice  ;  but  an  wu  inti-ml  to  devolo 
puralu  article  to  it  hereafter,  a«  well  a«  to  tho  exlraor- 
ry  Catacumiti  of  Tarii,  wo  will  not  onlor  into  any  dulitiU 
ictiii);  It  hero. 

FIKTII  UlSTKICT.  ISILANllS  IN  TIIK  RKISK. 
0  have  now  taken  a  rapid  view  of  that  part  of  Paris 
h  lies  iiorlli  of  the  river  <SeiMo;  and  niuitt  next  deiirribc 
(he  tlireu  itlunds  nitualed  in  that  river,  before  pnu-ecdini; 
to  its  Koiitherii  banki.  Thetu  ulaniU  aru  railed  Itle  ilu 
Palaii,  hU  St.  Louis,  and  Isle  Louvier.  Tho  flrit  con- 
(titutod  tho  ori|;iiial  city  of  i'arin,  in  tho  time  of  tho 
Koinuiii,  and  is  atill  often  railed  tho  cHi.  The  inland  is 
lurrounded  by  quaya,  and  in  thickly  intcmerted  by  old 
street*,  which  are  nenerally  narrow  and  |j;li>oiiiy.  Tho 
iiilo  iH  chielly  distiii)riilitlied  for  the  inai;nilk-ent  callicilral 
of  Sotre  Dame,  the  Archbishopn  Palace,  tho  Hotel  Dieu, 
and  the  Patnis  tie  Justice. 

The  cathedral  of  Sotre  Dame  iii  the  piincipal  rcliKious 
ediflce  in  France.  In  tho  time  of  the  kunian«  a  temple 
occupied  the  site  on  which  tho  cathedral  now  iilan<ls ;  and 
thin  temple  was  leraoved  to  make  way  for  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Ueniit.  Tho  present  itriicturo  was  built  by 
Robert  the  Devout,  about  the  year  1010,  and  it  liaMurvived 
the  Htorins  which  have  so  often  desolated  France.  It  is  a 
Gothic  structure,  414  feel  long,  144  wide,  and  102  hi(;h, 
with  two  immense  8(|uare  towers,  about  'JUU  feet  hi);h. 
Tho  edifice  is  supported  by  120  enormous  columns,  runnini; 
from  end  to  end;  besiilcs  which  there  are  about  3U0  other 
columns,  each  cut  from  a  siiijfle  block,  in  ditferent  parts  of 
tho  edifice.  There  are  forty-live  chapels  ranged  round  the 
interior.  The  eastern,  or  principal  front,  presents  three 
portals,  of  which  the  side  ones  aro  ancient,  and  the  centre 
comparatively  modern ;  and  above  the  central  one  is  a  (gallery 
which  formerly  contained  statues  of  twcnty-ei|;hl  kings  of 
France,  but  which  were  destroyed  at  the  Revolution.  The 
whole  exterior  of  the  building  is  surrounded  by  (;allcries, 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  visitor  may  );ain  access  to  almost 
every  part  of  it.  The  interior  is  decorated  with  all  that 
costly  magniflcenco  which  distinguishes  cathedrals  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  which  acconls  better  with 
the  tenets  of  that  church  than  with  the  simpler  and  purer 
rites  of  the  English  national  churc-h.  Tlie  chapels,  of 
which  thirty  still  remain  in  K"od  preservation,  are,  as  is 
usual  on  the  Continent,  dedicated  to  various  saints,  and  aro 
iecorated  with  paintings  and  sculptures  in  (treat  number. 

Tlie  archiepiscopal  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  archbishop 
of  Paris,  is  a  heavy  buildinj;,  adjoining  tho  cathedral,  and 
contrasting  unfavourably  with  tho  elegant  Gothic  details  of 
tho  latter.  It  was,  however,  before  tho  Revolution  of  1830 
(at  which  time  it  suffered  great  injury)  decorated  with  much 
beauty  and  richness.  Nearly  adjoining  tho  cathedral,  on 
the  other  tide,  is  tho  Hotel  Dieu,  the  most  ancient  hospital 
in  Paris.  Uuing  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  it  has 
always  been  crowded  with  patients;  and  it  is  said  that, 
shortly  before  the  Revolution,  it  contained  no  less  than./ii'f 
thousand  patients,  in  less  than  one-third  that  number  of 
beds.  Dead  and  dying, — the  fevered  and  the  consumptive, 
— were  often  lying  on  tho  same  pallet;  so  that  of  all  tho 
patients  who  entered  the  hospital,  only  one-fifth,  on  an  ave- 
rage, left  it  alive,  notwithstanding  the  benevolent  exertions 
of  physicians,  and  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  (a  class  of 
nuns  whoso  time  and  ciuployments  aro  devoted  to  works  of 
humanity).  By  the  care  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  by 
subsequent  arrangements  made  during  the  Revolution, 
other  hospitals  were  established  in  different  parts  of  France, 
and  the  Hotel  Dieu  became  relieved  of  those  inmates 
whose  maladies  were  most  severe  or  infectious.  At  present 
about  J3UU  beds  are  made  up  iu  the  hotel,  and  it  is  under 
admirable  regulations. 

Towards  the  west  end  of  the  island  is  tho  Palais  He  Jus- 
tice, a  large  building,  once  occupied  as  a  residence  by  the 
kings  of  France.  The  original  palace  was  built  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  was  enlarged  at  ditrerent  periods.  It 
contained  a  hall,  much  celebrate*!  in  the  annals  of  Franco, 
as  being  the  place  where  the  kings  received  the  ambassa- 
dors of  I'oreigii  nations.  That  building  was,  however, 
destroyed  by  tire,  in  lttl8,  and  the  present  structure  budt 
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the  builihllg  ti*  tb'Vutvd    li)   tile 
another  to  the  'I'tibunul  of  I'nh 
CaasatwH,  a  fourth  to  ll<      ' 
Court  of  Astizes.     The 

prial'  ■  .     ,      ..   .  , 
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hraui . 

ii'hijiun-, 
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now  used  as  a  rccoid-boute  fur  tho  archive*  and  records  of 

the  courts  of  justice. 

Tile  Islo  St.  Louis  contains  private  d»  f 

modrrn  dale,  but  no  public  building:*  of  .  I 

the  Isle  Louvier,  tho  easternmost,  is  u>e<l  a-, 
firewood.   After  having  said  a  few  words  iiUiut 
therefore,  we  (hall  quit  this  insular  part  of  Paria.    K 
ing   from    tho   oxtremilici   of    Paris,   Ihetc   are   c  . 
'      ■  !'ie  Seine,  most  of  wl.    '  .  ■       • 

.  11  is  the  I'onl  tie  Jrh  y 

.1.    ..,,,,>.     .li    hat  five   t/-.-   I t 

about  thirty  years  ago,  aft  f 

i/rs  hnaliiles  is  a  chuin-br.  ..   

hiitili'les  to  the  Chumps  Kli/sfrs.      I 
leads  from  the  Place  Louis  XVI.  to  i 

ties,  and  was  formerly  railed  the  Pont  de  ..-.      It 

was  built  by  I^uis  XVI.  in   1791:  the  Ir..  ■   f . . ; ; 

the  number  of  arches  five,  and  it  it  decora:ud  '.iith  statues 
of  Bayard,  Condr,  Sully,  Colbert,  and  other  cminrnt 
Frenchmen.  The  I'ont  lloyal  it  opposite  the  Tuilerics. 
and  is  a  plain  stone  structure,  4.30  feet  in  length,  chiellx 
remarkable  for  the  fine  view  obtaineil  of  the  Ti:  '  -  •  ir- 
den.     Tho    Pont  ties  Arts  leads   from    the   I.  ". 

Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  is  a  horizontal  cast- .  .„> , 

500  feet  in  length.  We  next  come  to  nine  or  ten  bridges, 
(which  cither  connect  the  three  islands  toyelhcr,  or  to  tho 
oilier  parts  of  Paris,)  tho  most  celebrated  of  which  it  tho 
Vont  Ueuf.  at  the  west  end  of  tho  Isle  du  Palais,  which  it 
connects  with  both  sides  of  the  city,  by  passing  over  both 
arms  of  the  river.  This  bridge  is  nearly  1000  feet  in 
length,  and  has  an  equestrian  statue  of  Henri  (juatre  in 
the  centre.  A  constant  stream  of  persons  it  passing  over 
this  bridge,  and  itinerant  dealers  in  fruit,  vegetables,  sweet- 
meats, books,  prints,  ballads,  &c.,  are  met  witli  at  every 
step.  Beyond  the  islands,  towards  the  east,  is  the  last 
Parisian  bridge,  the  Pont  ilu  Janlin  iles  I'ltintes,  forinerly 
the  Pont  d' Austcrlitz,  an  eiegani  cast-iron  structure,  lead- 
ing from  the  Boulevard  Bourbon  to  the  Jardia  des  Ptanlet. 

SIXTH  DISTRICT. SOUTH-WESTERS  PARIS. 

We  shall  now  conduct  the  reader  to  the  southern  tide  of 
the  Seine,  where,  westwartl  of  the  Rue  St.  Jacoues,  and 
between  the  Boulevards  and  tho  river,  are  the  Champ  de 
A/ar,«,  the  Ilopital des  Invali.tes,  i  Kcole  MilitaircleCham- 
bre  des  Dfputis,  the  Luxembourg,  the  Ois<  rvatortj,  ice. 

The  Champ  de  Mars  is   a  vast  open  area  1    ■  ■  'lo 

river  and  the  military  school,  bounded  by  a  d'>  .>; 

of  trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  fosse  and  a  wide  e:...  i. 

This  embankment  is  sullieiently  lofty  to  allow  spectators  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  fPtes,  reviews,  races,  &c.,  which  aro 
frequently  carried  on  in  the  field.  The  Kcole  Militaire  it 
a  large  e<lifice,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Chump  de 
Mars,  and  erected  about  ninety  years  ago,  for  tho  instruc- 
tion of  young  men  of  good  family,  who  were  either  almost 
portionless,  or  whose  fathers  had  fallen  in  tho  service  of  tho 
state.  Buonaparte  used  the  edifice  as  barracks  for  the 
Im|)erial  Guard,  but  it  hat  since  revetted  to  iU  original 
destination. 

Tho  Ilopital  des  Tnvalides  i«  •"■•■l""^  •''•  >"-^<  ..vf.w.^.ve 
building  in  Paris.  Henry  the '1  i  e 

Fourth   put   in  execution,  an  ;i  ;d 

grown  old  in  the  service  of  their  country.  1  his  asylum 
being  deeraetl  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth  too  small  niid  i:mmi» 
for  such  an  object,  he  caused  the  present  liosp  '  t- 

structed  about   the   year  1680.      It    is   nn   ii;  i'. 

covering  an  area  of  more  than  30.0i>  1  "ere 

are  five  square  courts,  all  equal  in  >  11  sur- 

rounded by  buildings.     Theprincip.il   i.i,.i"'-  "       '* 

the  river,  is  600  feet  long,  and   dnnled    iiilu 
above  the  oasomcnt.     A   pnijectmu  i.".i.i  ■>  ■ 
is  pierced  with  a  magnificent   arcli,  1 

entrance  to  the  building;  and  from  t..  -t 
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lpiU#ri«*.  corridon,  and  (teirtaaM  I««d  to  the  other  part*  of  I  together  onro  a  quarter,  to  prepare  general  report*  &c 
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river, 
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wus  Ituhl  >'>  wii.  l^uebosg 
.  times  it  lias  been  con- 


court*,  corr  .    tKc.,  in    great    number.     Tbc 

halU  in  wb.  ■'■■  representatives  as»emtile,  was 

rebuilt  in  IsJl,  unil  la  a  very  handsome  nparlii: 
tnenlod  with  s)bIiip».  The  members  do  not.  as  i;. 
addrcas  the  r  places,  but  each  one,  wtitu  lie 

wUhes  to  s|  >  :in  elevated  ru>lrum  ur  tribune, 

s  iiKi'    ;i    [uiipii.      Business  hero  commences   at 

I  .  instead  of  four  or  Ave,  as   in  England.     Tlio 

'  I)..-.       -   II   .,    .  ,f  Loriis,  Joujj  not  hold  its 

1,  :   of  Deputies,   but   in  the 

I  Rue  St.  Jacques.      This 

]  ;  ill  bucccssioii  by  the  Duo 

i.  rls.  M.ul.ilUL'  .!r    Mi.n!i.(U- 


buusu  fur 
It  forms  a 


J.  becaiuu   a   pri»<>n,- 

t .  Chamber  of  Peers. 

6'^.jaiu  JOU  tcL't  b>  .iuu,  c:iclosing  a  lar^c  court:  and  at  the 
corners  are  four  square  buildings  called  pavilioas:  these 
pavilions  a:  '     ■  ilh  the   ci-r.      '  in   by   low 

naileries,    ^  .lit   and   >i  ^es.      Tlie 

building  Coin  iiu^  uwun  i^.iis  aparImi.i.L^  .,v  ...u.!  to  ollicial 
purpose*.  The  bull  in  which  the  peers  meet  is  an  olei;unt 
,1  mi  f,.,  1  in  iliaineler,  and  adorned  by 
^.  The  palace  has  a  fine 
111  all  the  Parisian  palaces. 
:i  the  Boulevards,  and  eastward 
'  :i,  are  the  Palace  of  the  Le);ion 
of  Honour,  liio  War  Ulbcc,  and  iho  Office  of  the  Home 
S"rrf't3rv.  The  Grst  named  is  notcil  as  having  Ix'en  built 
!  '  'I  in  the  last  century.     He  called  it  the   Hitci 

.1  when  Buonaparte  appropriated  it  to  the  Legion 
.jiir,  Us  name  was  changed.  At  the  principal  front 
Hue  (le  Lille  is   a  triumphal   arch,  llauked  by   un 

'  '       •  '   '     ■    -  lus  court  or  area.  The 

ui  portico.  Hanked  by 
i  ..^  ......  ......   ,>  not  so  elegant;   but 

accords  with  the  grand  eutrance:  there  is 
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Pro<:ecdiiiK  ca>lv*arti,  we  couio  to  liie-  i'tU*ii:t  itj  the 
ImtituU,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pont  dea  lleaux  Arts.  This 
palace  was  built  by  Cariliiial  Mazarin,  aud  was  called  the 
C'.IU'i;)!  uf  tlu-  Four  Nations:    because  originally  intended 
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number  of  members  is  small,  as  each   receives  a 
in  the  king,  and  as  the  institute  stands  high  in 
■  Miniaiion,  the  honour  of  u  seat  in  it  is  eagerly 
incy. 
1  >n  of  science  i*  under  a  central  govern- 

ment, so  IS  that  of  education.  The  University  of  Paris, 
situated  near  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  is  an  institution  as 
old  as  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne:  and  though 
it  has  at  different  times  sunered  cliuiiges,  it  still  remains  a. 
national  establishment  of  considerable  iin|H)rlance.  Educa- 
tion in   France  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  a   Council 
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instruction  and  lectures  on  all  branches  of  the  law,  civil  and 
international.  h'aculti  tie  Mitiicine.  This  is  a  noblo 
building,  erected  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  consisting  of  a 
central  court,  surrounded  by  a  large  pilo  uf  beautiful  build- 
ings, in  which  instruction  is  given  in  anatomy,  physiology, 
medical  chemistry,  philosophy  of  medicine, 
botanv,  materia  inedica,  and  the  collateral  braij  ' 
it  is  deemed  the  most  complete  medical  scli 
and  has  produced  men  whoso  mcdii'al  repii..! 
imperisliahlo.  The  Facullt  de  l.tttres  et  Sciences  is  di- 
vided into  two  ~i .  Ill''  111  ..111.  of  which  leciurcs  are  given  on 
all  subjects  i  \  and  the  Belles  Lettrcs:  and 

ill  the  other  11  ;  ng   to   the  physical   sciences. 

The  Cotliye  de  France  ati'ords  a  gratuitous  education  to  a 
large  number  of  pupils,  who  are  instructed  in  an  rxtonslve 
range   of  subjects,  qualifying   them  to  fill  \  "iii* 

in  after-life.    The  omei  Facultis,  Colleges,  I  lea, 

&c.,  are  too  numornus  to  be  dwelt  on  here. 

Tho  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  near  V Ecole  de  Midicine,  is 
a  beautiful  structure,  whose  grand  pro|iortions,  boldness  of 
design,  and  general  effect,  are  highly  extolled.  The  portico 
has  two  stories,  of  which  the  lower  is  in  the  Doric,  and  the 
upper  in  the  Ionic  order:  a  tower  rises  at  each  extremity 
of  the  portico:  tho  interior  of  the  church  is  fitted  up  with 
magniCccncc.  This  church  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  thtj.  Thirteenth;  but  wa»  not  completed  for  nearly  a 
Century. 

The  lost  building  which  we  can  describe  in  the  present 
district  is  the  Observatoire,  situated  nearly  at  tho  southern 
extremity  of  the  city,  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  leading 
from  the  Luxembourg  ganlens.  It  consists  principally  of 
a  solid  mass  of  buildings,  almost  entirely  of  stone,  with 
octagonal  lowers  at  two  of  the  angles,  and  a  projecting  build- 
ing on  the  opposite  side.   The  exterior  is  graiiil,  simple,  and 

iin; '  ut  rather  too  small  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 

w  1  The  interior  is  fitted  up  with  astronnmical 

ill..... ,  of  every  kind  ;   an  anemometer,  for  measuring 

the  direction  and  force  of  tho  wind:  a  pluviometer,  for 
iiieaMiniig  rain:  a  raural  circle;  a  well  170  feet  deep,  for 
experiment*  on  the  velocity  of  falling  bodies;  a  mo- 
iiie,  running  through  the  great  ball;  caverns  and 
pits,  lor  the  prosecution  of  experiments  in  congelation.  &c. 
There  are  three  resident  astronomers ;  and  the  aflhirs  of 
tho  Bureau  ties  I.onyitudes  ore  conducted  hero. 

SEVENTQ    UUTSICT.       SOUTH-EASTERN    PARIS. 

The  last  section  into  which  we  have  divided   Paris  is 

'    ■         '  ■'  ''■'•   Rue   St.  Jacques,   and   south   of 

Iho  south-east  portion  of  the  city. 

..i.Liii^  ill.    .  „„,ih  iif  St.  Etienne,  the   Panthion,  or 

of  St.   Oencrieve,  the    Church  of  I'alde-Clrace, 

;.  ,  .;..    lit     Iriinrr,    :iii.'     -■—       ■ 

u 

til.. .  .         ■.,. 

&c.,  &CC. 

The  Church  of  St  Btionne  du  Mont  is  one  of  the  most 

ancient  in  France.     St.  Geneviive,  who  converted  tho  first 

French    monarch    to  Christianity,   died    in    312,    and    was 

buried  near  the  spot  where  this  church   now  stands.      Tho 

spot  was  regarded   as  a  holy  one  by  succeeding  monarch*, 

li'ngth  a  royal  abbey  was  buill,  and  dediiuited  to  SU 

ve.     The  (Jhurrli  of  Si  Klicniio,  as  it  is  now  called, 

inlly  built  as  a  chapel  for  the  vassals  1  .  ' 

.  :  and   in    order   to  indicate  that  th, 

...  ...1,^...,  ...lolly  to  tho  abbey,  and  did  not  como  uii.i.  i    mu 

jurisdiction  of  tho  Arcbbiibop  of  Paris,  il  was  made  with- 
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out  tny  Axlomal  door,  havinir  no  inlet  but  from  tbo  abbey-  i 

It  roiii..-      ■    ■         "    '  ■  "  •'     '■■      ■'     '  ' 

tbo    |ii 

awuy  I'  ""'  '■'->.■'"  ' 

of  til.  I  .  ami  i*  ' 

fr„...  ,  ,1  l„„„.  .,, 

ri' 

Hi;  .'■..* 

(1  r  itit  lulty  archoi,  ulendor  culuinnii, 

OP  ai'ritil   ntnirrnnps.     Tlio    sculpturiMl 

pulpii  I  i)f  Saturn;  uriil  llict 

nlliir,    .»  . 'irlit    iiia);iiillrciic(<. 

I'iisiMl,  lUciuu,  Lc  Sueur,  Tuuriiulurl,  Ue  Sary,  1^  Maitro, 
and  utticr  ouiiiioiit  men,  wuro  biiriud  in  this  L-hurcli. 

Very  nonr  this  cliurch  is  the  I'u   ".'  '" 

fii-noviivi',  wlucli,  from  its  dome. 

English  visiliir  of  St.  Paul's,  aii'l  ^M  i.  n  «  i,  ,,ui!i  ,ui."ii 
iHvuiity  years  tt(;o.  The  enlninco  tuseniblfs  that  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  be  in);  n  notil"  iii-.ol.-  of  Corinil"'" 
columns,  together  formini;  a  spa  The  in; 
of  the  building  cunsistn  of  four  i  iti'l  l>\  (' 
thian  columns,  which  support  an  enia 
basioment  to  tbo  (galleries.  Above  th' 
noblo  dome,  having  its  interior  surrounded  by  piliurs, 
gtandini;  on  a  circular  basement.  A  style  of  li^-htncss  and 
elegance  was  introduced  in  the  original  construction  of  the 
budding,  which  rendered  the  pillars  unequal  to  the  enormous 
pressure  of  the  dome;  and  twelve  new  columns  had  to  bo 
introduced  among  the  others  to  support  the  pressure,  which 
have  the  effect  of  injuring  the  coup  Wail.  The  interior  of 
the  dome  is  covered  with  paintings,  which  cover  a  surface 
of  .T256  foot,  and  represent  four  epochs  in  tbo  history  of 
Franco,  separated  into  four  tableaux.  The  first,  the 
conversion  ot  King  Clovis ;  the  second,  Charlemagne 
and  bis  consort,  surrounded  by  the  emblems  of  bis  great- 
ness ;  the  third,  Louis  tbo  Ninth,  surrounded  by  all 
those  emblems  of  Christian  virtue,  which  led  to  bis  being 
called  St.  Louis;  and  the  fourth,  the  restoration  of  Louis  the 
Eighteenth.  In  another  department  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
anil  his  murdered  relations  are  represented  in  a  group. 
The  Pantheon  was  intended  for  ilie  reception  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  who  bad  in  any  way  rendered  honour  to 
their  country  ;  and  this  intention  is  indicated  by  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  plinth  of  the  portico  : — "  Aux  Grands  Homines  : 
La  Patrie  Keconnaissnnte."  In  \STi  its  name  was  changed 
from  Pantheon  to  the  Church  of  St.  (Iciicvicve ;  it  was 
consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  nf  Paris;  and  divine  service 
was  performed  in  it  until  the  Revolution  of  18.10,  when  it 
reverted  to  its  original  design.  Many  eminent  men  are 
deposited  in  tbo  vaults,  which  consist  of  galleries  linod  with 
cells  :  each  cell  contains  one  bo<ly,  enclosed  in  a  stone  sar- 
'  iphagus,  and  an  inscription  of  the  name,  dignity,  &c.,  of 
iiu  deceased. 
L' Ecole  I'olj/lechnii/ue  is  ono  of  the  most  disT  "  1 
luoational  establishments  in  Paris.  It  was  <  •. 
Ill  1796,  for  tbo  completion  of  the  education  ot  siumius 
who  have  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  in  other  in- 
stitutions,— especially  such  as  are  inlei-'-  )  '  ■■•  •'• ■■n..,, 

and  engineering  departments  of  the  a 

is  admitted  into  the  artillery  who  hi 

in  the  Polytechnic  School.     The  roost  accom|il 

of  science    arc    appointed    by   government   as   i 

and  their  salaries,   as  well   us  tlie  whole  expenses  of  the 

establishment,  are  defrayed  out  of  a  fund  derived  partly 

from    the    payments   received   with    tho    students.      Each 

student,   of  whom    there  are   300,   pays    1000    francs   per 

annum  for  his  board  ond  i'  ' 

ri};orous  examination  as  to  i 

As  the  students  are  mosl>\    \^ 

are  eiigai;ed  in  the  study  of  m\ 

surprising  that  tb''>^    ni,...,...,!  i.,  ,.,,^, 

contest  which  di- 

At  a  short  di^i  iImuc 

is  tho  Halle  aux  hitis,  or   .  .■■».     It  w; 

Buonaparte  in  181 1,  on  apt  •  ularasitis 

Tliu  market  is  divided  into  streets,  receiving  the  names  of 
tho  different  kinds  of  wine  which  are  principally  sold  thoro; 
such  as  tho  Rue  de  Champagne.  Rue  do  Bourgogiie,  Rue 
do  Bourdcaux,  Rue  do  Languodoc,  Rue  <lo  la  Colo  dOr. 
There   are   seven  distinct  piles  of  buildiur  d  by 

these  streets;  of  which  some  are  used  as   i.'  no  as 

cellars,  some  for  brandies,  othera  for  the  i.mi.  ,•,  ,.i  tae  nu- 
moious  clerks  who  superintend  the  entrance  and  departures 
of  the  wines,  and  another  as  a  bureau  or  oflicu  wherein  aro 
kept  copies  of  all  fho  wine-measures  used  in  France.     A 
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sand   pUtlln  a  ]:«• 

cimen  being  I  .|e 

planted  in  bods  dr.  -«. 

To  this  succeeds   u  '■«, 

600  feet  in  length,  uui  Uiiv,\  \a 

collection  of  (lowers    and  sbi  lal 

aid   in  a  tempi —      ' '         '  n, 

every  plant  i  -r; 

and   the    visit ...     , , , iiit 

tree,  and  tho  dalo-palm,  in  a  nourishing  state.  A  long 
path  leads  by  a  winding  ascent  to  the  summit  of  an 
artificial  hill,  where  a  little  pavilion  is  orocte<l,  from  whence 
a  splendid  view  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Paris  is  obtained. 
Half-way  up  the  ascent  is  a  beautiful  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
planted  by  .lussieu  and  still  nourishing;  as  well  as  bust* 
of  I  ud  of  Daubenton. 

i  I'rie  comprises  a  very  large  collection  of  rare 

annual..!.       inrrr.in-  .i'.-'  '     ■■,    "  the 

native   habits  '  i   i  i   :  ..•(, 

■  brubs,  &c.,  Ill    llie  elK  [.<  t  |it, 

and  of  such  kinds  as  lb.  v     :<  en 

in  their  native  state,     'lliure  u  ....  .i...... ..^,.  ihe 

birds  (cliietly  of  France)  are  classed  according  to  their  spe- 
cios  or  habits. 

The  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  is  divided  into  varioua 
halls  and  apartments.  One  room, — the  Litirarv. — containi 
a  oopy  of  almost  every  liook  that  has  ever  l>een  printed  in 
any  language,  on  the  subject  of  natural  bi't'TV.  A  second 
room  contains  specimens  of  miner  v   Haiiy. 

A    third  contains  ores;  a  fourth,  g'  .ens.     A 

flflh  contains  fossil  remains  of  aniiuaU  -  Cuvier 

found   in  tho  quarries  at  Montmartre,  ^^  i or  room 

oontoiiis  vegetalile  fossil  rema;  '  ives,  im- 

pressions of  plants,  gradual  '. '.     One 

' 'I- >    •  ■  >'■'■■'  -■  «-be*. 

ru- 

,     ;es, 
11  tains  a 

;.U. 

tuy    is  a   separate 
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produced  specimens  whicli  have  beet)   uni>ers.illv  uduiired 
throughout   Europe   for  tlieir  b<'auty  and  .•T'-'-llonrp.       It 
became,  and  has  since  remained,  a  go^'  'h- 

ment:  indeed,  tho  principal    t^rt  nf  tbr  cd 

thr         ■  ■       ■  '  ■■ 

cir. 

jects  li)  wiufii   ID'-  ' 

copies  of  tho  most  ^'d 

French  schools,  a  SI.. ^.-   •, -.. -.  -  .^cn 

two  or  throe  years  to  execute.     The  worsted  is  dyed  oa 
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'for  the  instruction 

'  nrt. 

■  '    shmcnl, 

ihc  l.mc  ul   WcJjicniojii,  KiiKl-iiiJ  could  not 
'.lie  uell-knonn  "Sivrt?*  china."  A  iiucccstivo 


i.t.ictory)  \»  M  I  riiniciil  cslablisli- 

i;. ■^  (if  I'i  i^x  ^  njxty  or  •evenly 

•i  ili.u  '.  iriU  rorm  a  ImU  round 

Pari*,  and  wall  a  few  wordi  rcspciting  these  Boulevards 
w«  roust  runrlude.  A  malern  writer,  speaking  of  the 
public  walks,  says:— "The  pniiripal  charm  of  the  Bou- 
levard* consists  in  the  |;ay  and  festive  crowd  which  con- 
stancy fills  thiin,  and  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  amiibc- 
stcp  supplies.  Bttllad-sin^ers,  duncinj; 
'  .  tumblers,  posture-raastors,  con- 
iiii-rry-undrews,  players,  and  for- 
...  -nig  and  interminable  succession; 
each  unwearii-aiy  oxertiiij;  himself  to  please,  and  thankful 
for  the  few  sous  which  arc  occasionally  thrown  to  him. 
Intermixed  with  these  are  stalls,  glittering  with  a  gaudy 
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display  of  toys  and  trinkets;  liildcs  at  which  toe  scnlie, 
wito  till!  ))cn  of  a  ready  writer,  will  indite  a  letter  or  memo- 
rial, of  any  length,  or  on  any  subject;  tlower-jjirls  by  doicns, 
who  will  luko  no  denial;  musicians  perforniiii);  on  every 
inttrumeiit  which  the  art  of  niuii  has  invented  to  plvujie 
(or  torlure)  the  ear;  professors  of  natural  philosophy,  who 
•  .  !.\o  to  make  their  hydrostntic'experiments  sutllcionlly 
-sive  on  the  visa);cs  uiul  clothes  of  their  auditors; 
•>.iKu  iliviiicrs  of  the  lucky  numbers  of  lollery-tickets;  nieu 
with  castles  inhabited  by  white  mice,  who  play  a  thousand 
antics  111  the  different  apartments;  fortresses  ^uunled  by 
a  regiment  of  canary-birds,  wlio  perform  their  ditfercnt 
evolutions  with  the  precision  of  veterans;  and  Inst,  not  least, 
caricaturists,  or  grimaciers,  who  change  the  human  faro 
divine  into  a  rapid  succession  of  odd  and  inconceivably 
grotosiiue  forms.' 

The  reader  will  scarcely  expect  us  to  apologize  for  having 
omitted  to  name  or  describe  many  out  of  the  largo  number 
of  public  buildings  which  are  to  be  seen  in  Paris.  All  we 
have  professed  is  to  convey  a  brief  idea  of  the  general 
churacieristics  of  a  city  winch  has  long  ranked  as  the 
second  in  Europe,  and  in  many  respects  as  the  first.  At 
the  time  we  are  now  writing,  the  city  of  Paris  is  being 
fjrtificd,  by  means  of  a  military  wall,  ditch,  &c.,  round  the 
entire  city 
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SALVATOR  ROSA  AND  HIS  WORKS 

II. 

Wk  left  Salvator  Rosa  at  that  point  in  his  history 
when,  through  the  notice  which  Lanfranco  took  of 
one  of  his  pictures,  a  more  ready  market  for  them 
could  be  obtained. 

The  advantat^  thas  ^ined  had  the  effect  of  re- 
lieving Salvator  from  the  worst  of  his  distreas;  but  it 
at  the  same  time  roused  the  feeling  of  independence 
in  him,  and  led  him  to  reply  iu  the  moat  cuttiug 
•atires  to  the  calumny  and  ubusc  which  the  other 
artists  ul'  Naplea  now  began  to  heap  on  him,  through 
envy  of  hts  a«parior  talents.  He  prucun-d  lur 
himself  «Mljr  cacnies.  by  the  epigrams  and  songs 
which  his  rsatkaa  spirit  poured  forth  against  those 
whom  he  felt  ta  be  meutully  bis  inferiors.  But  he 
fortunately  acquired  the  good  services  and  friend- 
ahip  of  AnctUo  Falcone,  a  pupil  of  Spagauolo, 
and  himself  a  distinguished  painter;  and  might 
thus  have  attained  a  respectable  position  in  his 
native  city.  But  bis  ideas,  feelings,  and  opinions 
were  so  ttacorapri>mising,  that  he  would  not  consent 
to  paint  sMcb  subjvcts  as  happened  to  be  in  fashion  at 
that  tin**  at  Naples,  suck  aa  martyrdoms,  tortures, 
massacrvs,  gcc:  he  persialcd  ia  painting  those  sublime 
and  natural  sc«ne«  whick  were  aaore  congenial  to  his 
temperaaacM.  Tht  UMawqittncw  was,  that  he  was 
•till  defKodcat  oa  ttM  dcafers,  iboagh  he  obtained 
higher  prices  thaa  before. 

Findiog  that  his  exertioa*  were  insuQicient  to  pro- 
cure tke  m—isi  of  liviog  evaa  respectably,  with  hia 
mother  aad  sialera.  at  Naples,  he  resolved  to  quit  his 
Dative  country  altogether,  aad  to  seek  employment 
elsewhere.  Accordingly,  in  1634,  and  coaseqnently 
when  he  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  left 
Naples,  and  went  to  Rome;  travelling  the  greater  part 
of  the  way  on  foot,  with  his  wardrobe  (trapped  to 
his  back,  and  his  portfolio  befi>re  him.  Miltou  visited 
Rome  at  the  same  tisoe  as  Salvator  Rosa,  or  as  some 
•ay,  two  or  three  years  later  ;  the  gpreat  poet  waa  re- 
ceived with  distinguiabcd  hoaoura,  whereas  the  poor 
painter  had  no  friendly  hand  or  heart  to  greet  him. 

Rome  was  at  that  time  the  rendezvous  for  artists 
of  totally  opposite  styles;  viz.,  those  of  Italy  generally, 
and  those  of  Flauders  and  Holland.  The  Italian 
painters  usually  chene  subjects  of  an  elevated  cast, — 
either  a  representation  of  some  of  the  exquisite  scenes 
of  nature,  or  groups  embodying  the  most  striking 
passages  in  the  Bible.  Whereas,  tha  Fleaawb  artists 
were  prone  to  represent  coars*  mmi  aaigar  scenes, 
•uch  as  occur  ia  tbe  Uvea  of  the  ho^UMr  ^sses  in 
almost  every  city :  tlMas  who  have  aeem  Ifea  "  ale- 
house" scenes  of  Teawra,  the  "  interiava"  af  Ostade, 
&c..  will  readily  OMdMalwid  this  styfa^  nioters  of 
this  latter  school  laaae  wltoily  repugnant  to  the  taste 
and  ideas  of  SatoaMa;  aad  as  he  was  too  obscure  to 
mingle  aotong  tba  gveat  ItaliaA  artists  of  the  times, 
be  accuatomed  himself  to  waadvr  amidst  the  classical 
scenes  with  which  Romtf  and  its  euviroas  abound, 
sketching  wherever  bs  weat,  and  selling  his  sketches 
in  the  evening  to  the  br««kers  and  dualers  in  the 
Piazza  Navona.  Hu  has  left  a  poem  of  about  a 
kundrad  linas,  written  by  himself  at  this  period,  in 
which  ha  diaclosas  thu  bitter  pangs  and  disappoints 
ments,  tha  misenus  and  the  Mckness,  which  he  ex- 
penenced  while  rMuling  at  Rome.  The  marshes  in 
the  neighboarhooU  of  lh<-  iify  an?  kn»)Wn  to  be  the 
source  of  a  III  h    Salvator 

suffered  much  Mir  vicinity. 

He  w«»  attacked  with  fever;  and  being  nearly  penni- 
less, was  received  into  an  hospital  at  Rome,  where  his 
life  was  sa>cd.  As  it  was,  however,  intimated  to  him. 


that  he  could  not  recover  his  health  but  by  returning 
to  his  native  climate,  he  left  Rome  and  wended  his 
lonesome  way  to  Naples,  in  I6;i5,  mure  miserable  in 
condition,  and  more  depressed  in  mind  than  when  he 
left  it. 

He  found,  on  his  return,  that  his  mother  had  gone 
for  refuge  to  the  house  of  her  brother,  Paolo  Grccco; 
and  that  his  sister  and  her  husband  were  plunged  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  poverty.  He  once  again  roused 
his  courage,  and  tried  to  provide  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence for  himself  and  family.  But  the  enmity  of  his 
old  rivals  rendered  all  his  efforts  unavailing ;  and 
he  could  scarcely  sell  enough  of  his  productions 
to  provide  himself  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 
Some  of  his  biographers  have  inveighed  against  the 
society  and  instituti(ms  of  the  times,  which  could 
make  such  a  man  struggle  unavailingly  against  poverty 
and  distress;  but  unless  we  knew  all  the  collateral 
events,  we  could  not  say  how  much  his  misfortunes 
were  due  to  himself:  it  is  certain  that  bis  sarcastic 
and  often  bitter  wit,  together  with  his  uncontrollable 
love  of  independence,  and  the  strength  of  bis  imagin- 
ation, would  frequently  have  led  such  a  man  iato 
trouble  in  any  country  and  in  any  age. 

Just  at  the  period  when  Salvator  was  sinkiag  iato 
despoadency,  an  event  occurred  which  threw  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  over  bis  prospects.  Francesco  Brancac- 
cia,  a  Neapolitan  noble  who  was  made  cardinal  by 
Pope  Urban  VIII.,  sent  to  Naples  for  one  Girolamo 
Mercuri,  to  take  the  office  of  Maestro  di  Casa  in  the 
splendid  establishment  which  the  cardinal  had  at 
Rome.  This  Mercuri  had  beam  a  fdlaw- student  and 
aa  aideat  admirer  of  Salvator;  wnA  baaow  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  indigent  artist  ta  accompany  him 
to  Raa»c  Salvator,  arrived  in  Rome,  was  allowed  un 
apartment  in  the  cardinal's  paltMe,  and  was  invited 
to  avail  himself  of  all  tkosa  advantagea  wkich  the 
painting-schools  of  tlMlciljr  albrded.  Bat  kw  pecu- 
liar temperament  again  picveMled  him  from  foUowng 
in  the  wake  of  other  men :  ha  imUud  schools,  paftraas, 
copjrista.  aad  all  that  inteiCmd  with  the  unsWekied 
exeiciaa  of  kia  iiimiiawthw  Ha  icfused  to  paiat  sach 
m^bjfMta  aa  ««•  thaa  im  aagaa  at  Rome;   ba*  can- 

tiMTiaiti  paiaT, -rrkilknr  ^ '**  &m1  a  salt  Ihrtttm 

or  ■•«.  kia  kaadits,  rocky  seenca.  and  wild  caries 
fro^  aatte.  Tka  coiMMMaears  of  Roaaa  did  not 
know  what  tn  tki^  af  Ite  new  artist;  he  despised 
the  nilsa  ahisk  tkay  kaA  kaMS  accustosned  to  fuUow, 
and  t^ay  esald  miikf  gjm  the  nama  af  ei^ricci 
(caprices)  ta  kia  pill  taws 

The  cardiMst  kdw^  smhU  Bishop  of  ViterkOk  Blcr- 
cuvi  and  lalsalai  afiaiagankil  him  to  that  towa,  and 
this  appeara  ta  hawa  kae«  the  period  at  wkiek  the 
artist  was  introduced  to  the  eardiiial.  An  oedav  was 
given  to  him  to  paint  the  portico  and  loggia  af  the 
episcopal  palace  in  frescav  tks  subject  hain|f  Mt  to 
himself.  He  selected  an  imacioative  sahieel,  and 
pleased  the  cardinal  so  much  aa  ta  oktaia  th*  ksaour 
of  paiatiag  a  grand  altar-piece  far  tha  CAism  ^tila 
Murte  at  Viterbo.  He  selected  as  his  subject  the 
'•  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,"  and  prodiiced  a  picture 
which  gained  considerable  praise,  though  n^t  so  much 
OS  in  subsequent  times.  Circumstances  which  his 
biographers  seem  unable  to  explain,  but  which  proba- 
bly arose  from  the  restless  tone  of  his  mind,  caused 
him  to  leave  the  cardinal's  protection  alter  the  lapse 
of  about  a  year,  and  returu  Ui  Naples.  A  eertain 
degree  of  reputatiim  had  preceded  hi.'i  third  return  to 
his  aaciva city,  and  he  fouuil  himaatf  Ikakadafamwith 
mora  laspevt  tluia  before;   he  thaaafeaa  ■anadfeMely 

Italian  reputation,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term. 
There  were  generally  two  exhibitions  held  every  year 
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at  Rome,  at  whirh  the  (fiVatent  worki  of  the  ^reateit 
puiiiters   were    placfd    in   jiixtaposition.       To   one    of 
tlimc    extiibitioiia    Sulvatur   Kent    a   large  picture    of 
"  Promethetm,"     >whR'h    at   once    cauied    him    to    be 
ranked    among  the   fineit   painten  of  the  age: — hit 
(liininiilive    appellation    of  "  Salvatoriellu"    instantly 
dropped :    his   picture    was   celebrated    in    prone    and 
verse;  and  the  Pantheon,  under  whose  roof  it  was  ex- 
ibired,  became  crowded  with  visitors.     Salvator,  yet 
n  Nu|>les,  ht-aril  of  the  success  of  his  picture,  and  at 
le  entrcHty  of  Mrnuri.  returned  to  Koine,  where  he 
ircd  a  stiiull  house  in    tiie  Via  Uabbuina,  and  gradu- 
llydrew  around  him  a  small  circle  uf  friends  whose 
stes  were  congenial  to  his  own. 
His  "  Prometheus"  brought   him   more  fame  than 
rofitj   he  was  still   most  worldly  poor,  when   at  the 
arnival  of   \63'J  we  find  him  entering  on   a  new  and 
Strange   career.     One  feuturtr  of  the  Roman  carnivals 
of  that  period  was  a  stage   mounted  on  wheels,  and 
occupied  by  actors  and  buffoons.    The  visitors  at  this 
carnival    were    attracted    by   the   arrival   of  a  stage, 
or  moving  platform,  on  which  was  u  personage  reprc- 
aenting  a   Neapolitan   actor,   who,    in   his  recitatums 
and  speeches,  exhibited  such  genuine  wit,  such  bitter 
satire,    and    such    exquisite    humour,    that   all    were 
charmed  with   him;   particularly  as,  at   intervals,   he 
sang  some  Neapolitan  ballads,  accompanying  himself 
cleverly  on  the  lute.      Every  one   burned  with   impa- 
tience  to  know   who   this  extraordinary    man    was  j 
when,  on  going  ofl'  the  Corso,  he  lifted  his  mask,  and 
showed  the  features  of  Salvator  Rosa — This  circum- 
tance  had  the  effect  of  intmducing  Salvator  to  the 
mversazioni  and  assemblies  of  the  nobles  at  Rome, 
here  he  exhibited  the  versatility  of   his  talents  as  a 
et,    dramatic    writer,    composer,    singer,   musician, 
ctor,  and  iinprovvisatore  ;  and  gained  that  degree  of 
di.stinction  fur  which,  as   an   artist,   he   had  so  long 
struggled. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Salvator  felt  such  a  mode 
of  life  to  be  unworthy  of  a  great  painter;  and  he 
therefore  left  the  salons  of  the  great  to  return  to  his 
painting  room.  The  patrons  whom  he  had  gained  by 
his  versatile  talents  now  befriended  him,  by  purchas- 
ing all  his  landscape  pieces  at  good  prices  ;  and  his 
landscapes  so(m  occupied  a  place  beside  those  uf 
Claude  Lorraine  and  Caspar  Puussin,  who  were 
among  his  cimtemporaries  at  Rome.  He  now  became 
a  man  of  personal  distinction  at  Rome,  dressing 
elegantly,  and  receiving  company  at  his  house,  whom 
he  attracted  by  the  versatility  of  his  talents.  But  he 
also  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  more  solid  respect  ond 
friendship  of  Carlo  Rossi,  a  Roman  banker,  who  em- 
ployed him  as  an  artist,  and  visited  him  as  a  friend 
Many  other  really  worthy  and  distinguished  men  at 
Rome  also  sought  his  society ;  and  from  one  of  them, 
the  Conte  Carpigna,  he  obtained  an  order  to  paint  a 
large  battle-piece,  at  his  own  discretion. 

He  was  now  full  of  employment.  Altar-pieces, 
colossal  historical  subjects,  small  landscapes,  concetti, 
— all  emanated  from  his  pencil  with  extraordinary 
fertility;  and  his  musical  and  poetical  compositiims 
appear  to  have  equalled,  in  rapidity  of  execution,  his 
pictures.  He  had  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  his 
life  for  which  he  had  long  thirsted, — viz.,  when  he 
could  fix  his  own  prices  ;  and  the  largeness  of  these 
prices  showed  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  his 
own  talents.  Even  to  his  friend  and  patrun.  Carlo 
Rossi,  he  would  not  abate  a  ducat;  but  often,  when  the 
price  was  more  than  Rossi  felt  disposed  to  pay,  Salva- 
tor would,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  send  him  the  pic- 
ture as  a  present.  On  another  occasion,  a  Roman 
prince  asked  him  the  price  of  a  certain  picture; — 
"Two  hundred  scudi,"  was  the   reply.    The  noble 
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thought  it  too  much ;  and  rptomed  Ibe  nest  day  toatk 

what  was  the  "  lowest  price."  "  Three  hni:  ' 
laid  Salvator.  Tlic  nobleman  *•«  p«i/ 
what  this  meant;  and  called  •  third  time, 
seriously  what  waa  the  price  demanded, 
hundred  icudi,"  was  the  anwer:  "- 
wait  for  further  parley,  but  angrily  ( 
and  broke  •  hole  through  it,  to  indicate  ttia  luUigna- 
tion  at  any  attempt  to  "cheapen"  hia  pirtum. 
This  indejiendence,  vanity,  ranhnets, — call  it  what 
we  will, — was  |>erpetually  appearing  In  the  character 
and  actions  uf  Salvator,  and  always  kept  hiin  in  a 
broil  with  the  host  of  enemies,  whom,  ibruughuut  bis 
whole  life,  be  contrived  to  make. 

The  year  1647  arrived,  and  with  It  the  celebrated 
insurrection  at  Naples,  beaded  by  Masanieilo,  of  which 
a  sketch  has  been  given  in  an  early  volume  of  uur 
work*.  No  sooner  did  Salvator  hearufau  event  which 
so  much  accorded  with  his  restless  and  iiidependrnt 
tone  of  mind,  than  he  shut  up  his  lioune  at  Rome, 
bade  adieu   to  the  easel  and  the   pencil.  to 

Naples,   where  he   immediately  joined    M  as 

one  of  a  company  of  young  men  calUii  tlie  Cum- 
pagnia  della  Morte.  Throughout  the  brief  but  mo. 
mentous  struggle  l)etween  Mu*aiiiello  and  the  Spaninh 
Viceroy,  Salvator  fought  as  a  volunteer  soldier;  but 
the  ardour  of  his  hopes  and  plans  was  checked  by 
the  death  of  Ma^aniellu;  and  the  coutcqueut  reia> 
statement  of  the  viceroy  in  authority. 

The  present,  as  well  as  the  former,  article  ia  illos* 
trated  by  a  copy  of  Salvator's  pictures,  which  embody 
certain  well-known  incidents  in  the  life  of  Dioeenes 
the  Cynic.  This  philosopher  flourished  in  the  fourth 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  He  lan^^ht  that  a 
wise  man,  in  order  to  be  hafipy,  mukt  try  to  keep 
himself  independent  uf  fortune,  of  men,  and  ot  liiin. 
self;  he  must  therefore  despise  riclies,  powrr,  honour, 
arts  and  sciences, and  all  the  pleasures  of  hie.  He  tried 
to  exhibit  in  his  own  person  a  model  of  Cynic  virtue. 
He  was  satisfied  with  the  coarsest  food,  was  rigidly 
temperate,  and  displayed  a  wonderful  neglect  of  per- 
sonal conveniences.  By  day  lie  walked  through  the 
streets  of  Athens  barefoot,  without  any  coat,  with  • 
long  beard,  a  stick  in  his  hand,  a  wallet  on  his  shoul- 
ders, and  a  little  wooden  drinking-bowl:  but  seeing  • 
boy  drink  water  in  the  hollow  of  his  band,  Diogenes 
threw  away  his  bowl  as  a  superfluity.  (Sec  Frontis- 
piece to  the  present  article.)  At  another  time  Diogenes 
was  seen  carrying  a  lantern  throueh  the  streets  uf 
Athens  in  the  daytime,  and  on  beint;  asked  what  he 
was  looking  fur,  replied,  "  I  am  searching  fur  an  ho- 
nest man."  (Sec  Frontispiece  to  our  former  article, 
p.  177).  On  being  asked  "  What  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous animal  V  he  said  "  Among  wild  animals,  the 
slanderer;  among  tame,  the  flatterer."  When  he  felt 
the  approach  of  death  (B.C.  ZiA,)  he  sat  down  in  the 
road  leading  to  Olympia,  and  died  calmly  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  large  number  of  people. 

*  See  Haturday  Magaiine,  Vol.  XII.,  pp.  41  and  6S. 

Triik  Philosophy — True  philosophy  unfolds  the  design 
of  flnal  causes  with  a  calm  and  huinl>I>'  ui><l,im.  It  finds 
the  Creator  everywhere,  an-l  alwa^  -  .visiium   and 

power.     It   traces   the    hi|;he«t   be:  of   intention, 

where  the  flr«t  aspect  showed  no  apparent  purpose,  or  one 
that  seemeil  to  tend  to  misery;  offering  new  iniiiirenients to 
learn  the  first  and  last  lesson  of  rehk^ion,  aii<l  the  uliiniate 
attainment  of  human  wisdom— resigiiaiion  to  the  will  of 
God. 


TatTTH  is  themost  comnenilious  wi- '  ^it 

insitrunient  for  the  speeiiy  dispatch  'S 

confidence  in  those  we  have  to  deai  .-.m,  ,^*.v^  ,...   ....-^ur 

of  many  inquiries,  and  brings   things  to  issue  in  a  few 

words Spectator. 
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Of  whicb  be  (reel;  dnnki  a  bullta  lo  all  hit  pc«re*. 


Dark  December  ha«  at  len(;(h  nrrived  ;  the  earth 
hu  roiiipleti'd  another  of  her  uninial  journcyo,  and 
has  bniught  us  to  the  middle  of  winter,  to  the  season 
of  chilhness  and  cloudiness,  of  cheerless  »kie8,  dreary 
prospects,  and  miry  roads.  Severe  fn)st  does  not 
usually  set  in  till  towanls  the  close  of  the  month ; 
but  a  damp  and  chilling  state  of  the  atmosphere 
often  prevails,  which  is  more  unpleasant  than  frost. 
The  days  are  now  at  the  xhortest,  the  time  that  the 
■un  remains  above  the  horizon  being,  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  the  month,  something  less  than  eight  hoars, 
even  in  the  southern  parts  of  our  island. 

Vegetable  nature  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  state 
of  torj)or,  and  to  have  retired,  like  the  hybcrnating 
animals,  to  some  secret  mansion,  there  to  sleep  away 
the  cold  and  unpropitious  season,  till  the  warmth  of 
the  ensuing  spring  shall  arrive  and  awaken  her  to 
her  accustomed  energy.  But  this  is  not  really  the 
case  :  while  apparently  friumbering,  she  is  actually 
engaged  in  preparing  and  compounding  all  the 
beautiful  verdure,  and  the  pleasing  forms  of  the 
coming  season.  The  fair  profusi(m  that  adorns  the 
spring,  the  richer  flowers  and  fruits  of  summer,  and 
the  wide-spread  bounties  of  autumn,  are  nothing 
more  than  the  perfect  results  of  what  has  been  pre- 
pared and  fabricated  in  silence  and  secresy  during 
these  dull  months.  Had  we  the  faculty  to  detect  and 
to  observe  what  is  going  on  beneath  the  rugged  and 
unsightly  bark  of  the  tree  that  now  lifts  its  bare 
arms  towards  the  sky,  we  should  be  filled  with  wonder 
and  admiration  at  the  sight :  there  should  we  behold 
the  manufactory  going  on  of  "materials  for  its  leaf 
and  its  bark ;  for  the  petals  and  parts  of  its  flowers ; 
the  tubes  and  machinery  that  concoct  the  juices, 
modify  the  fluids,  and  furnish  the  substance  of  the 
fruit,  with  multitudes  of  other  unknown  operations 
and  contrivances,  too  delicate  and  mysterious  to  l)e 
•eon,  or  even  comprehended,  by  the  blind  ncss,  the 
defectibility  of  our  nature — things  of  which  we  have 
no  information,  being  beyond  the  range  of  any  of  the 
works  or  the  employments  of  mankind." 

Unvaried  is  the  scene  around  us  at  thii  season, 
and  therefore  few  are  the  remarks  we  need  offer  ou 
the  appearance  of  our  fields  and  plains.  Wore  it 
not  for  the  evergreens,  occasionally  seen  in  hedge- 
rows, and  more  frequently  clustered  around  our 
dwellings,  all  would  be  uakcd  and  barren  ;  but  these 
Welcome  trees  and  shrubs  afford  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  rest,  and  also  screen  us  in  some  mea.sure  from 
the  severity  of  the  wintry  blasts.  The  holly,  (Ilex 
aqnifolium)  is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
season  :  then;  is  a  vigour  and  heal'hfulness  about  the 
tree,  and  a  brightness  in  the  contrast  of  its  shining 
leaves  and  crimson  berries,  that  make  it  deservedly  a 
favourite.  This  tree  is  not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
but  very  useful ;  the  provision  it  affords  to  poor 
hungry  birds,  during  the  severe  weather,  is  of  the 
utmost  importauce  to  them;  the  yoimg  shoots  of  the 
tree  likewise  are  eaten  by  sheep  and  other  animals. 
Holly-bushes,  though  slow  of  growth  and  diflic  ult  to 
rear,  oa  account  of  the  depredations  committed  on 


them  during  the  Christmas  season  (when  holly  is 
so  abundantly  used  to  decorate  our  churches  and 
dwclliugs),  form  a  handsome  and  substantial  fence. 
Mistletoe  (vUcus)  is  another  plant  now  iu  perfectioD. 
This  curious  parasite  derives  its  susteuauce  from 
other  living  trees,  and  is  often  found  glowing  on  the 
•terns  and  branches  of  oak-trees.  The  obscure  man- 
ner of  its  growth  and  propagation,  and  the  season  of 
the  year  in  whicb  it  flourishes,  have  caused  this  plant 
to  be  regarded  v  "  n'ut  degree  of  superstitious 
veneration  in  tn  i.     In  Uruidicul  worship  it 

was  especially  hiiiiourt.'U,  and  was  su]>posed  to  possess 
the  virtue  of  healing  many  diseases.  The  sixth  day 
of  every  month  was  set  apart  to  search  for  it,  and 
the  joy  of  the  people  on  discovering  it  was  very  great. 
This  plant  is  supposed  to  be  propagated  by  the 
mistletoe  thrush  {'furdus  viscivorus)  which  feeds  on  the 
berries  during  winter.  The  glutinous  nature  of  these 
berries  causes  them  to  adhere  to  the  beak  of  the  bird, 
and  in  his  efforts  to  disengage  them,  "he  strikes  them 
against  the  parts  of  the  tree  on  which  he  alights,  and 
leaves  the  areds  sticking  to  the  bark."  Tliis  is  the 
account  usually  given  of  the  propagation  of  mistletoe : 
it  has  been  found  upon  trial  exceedingly  difficult  to 
place  the  seeds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their 
being  washed  off  by  the  rain,  but  if  a  slit  or  indenta- 
tion be  made  in  the  bark,  the  seeds  will  most  likely 
germinate  and  produce  plants  in  any  situation  wc 
may  desire,  provided  the  tree  itself  be  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
the  mistletoe  growing  on  apple-trees:  the  largest  plant 
of  the  kind  ever  seen  by  the  writer  of  this  article, 
was  tound  a  short  time  since  amid  the  diverging 
branches  of  an  apple-tree  of  ancient  growth. 

Several  species  of  moss,  noiurished  by  the  moi.stul'e 
which  is  abundantly  supplied  to  them  during  the 
early  part  of  the  month,  attract  our  attention  by  their 
fresh  and  beautiful  appearance,  and  the  numerous 
family  of  lichens  also  offers  many  attractions  to  the 
botanist.  The  microscopic  examination  of  these 
inconspicuous  plants,  reveals  a  world  of  wonders  to 
the  admirer  of  natural  productions,  and  displays 
beauties  which  are  wholly  unknown  to  the  majority 
of  persons.  The  white,  or  yellow,  or  gray  patches, 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  noticed  on  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees,  on  old  palings,  on  the  walls  of 
ancient  edifices,  on  tomb-stones,  and  even  on  the 
paved  way  beneath  our  feet,  if  not  too  much  frequented 
to  allow  of  their  growth — all  these  picturesque-look 
ing  stains,  (as  we  should  be  apt  to  consider  them,) 
giving  a  venerable  aud  time-worn  aspect  to  the  site 
they  occupy,  are  nothing  less  thau  different  species 
of  the  interesting  family  of  plants  called  lichens,  of 
which  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  his  Knglish  Bolany,  has 
given  coloured  figures  of  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  British  species.  This  family  is  of  considerable 
importance,  as  furnishing  us  with  dyes,  chiefly  of 
dili'erent  shades  of  purple  aud  crimson  ;  while  to  the 
inhabitants  of  polar  regions  it  is  of  much  greater 
value,  since  the  rein-deer  has  little  other  provender 
than  a  species  of  lichen,  {L.  rimyiferinus.)  called  rein- 
deer moss,  and  since  tlie  Laplanders  are  almost  wholly 
supplied  by  that  useful  animal  with  the  means  of 
existence.  The  nutritive  properties  of  lichens  are  far 
greater,  and  their  growth  is  far  more  considerable, 
in  those  regions  of  frost  and  snow,  than  in  our  own 
country  ;  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  nourishing 
diet  for  invalids  might  at  length  be  obtained  from 
some  of  our  native  species,  having  similar  properties, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent,  with  the  Lichen 
islandicus,  or  Iceland  moss,  which  is  imported  for  that 
])urpose  ;  or  with  the  species  of  lichen,  or  fucus,  which 
in  1830  wa<  made  use  of  by  the  starving  population 
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«.f  Inland,  and  wan  called  by  them  carrachan  mo«». 
and  which  hn«  iince  become  a  favourite  article  of 
diet  fur  the  use  of  invulidM. 

When  aiiluinii  and  bur  fruiU  have  puiioJ  away,  (taya 
Urummoiiil,)  and  winter  has  unocoedcd 

To  mil'  llio  varied  year, 
Sullen  and  mA,  with  all  liw  rising  train  ; 
Vapoun,  and  clouda,  and  Ktoniu, 
the  voRcfiiililo  creiitiiin  nooms  abandoned  to  desolation  and 
death.     Yet  tho  pursuits  of  tlio  botnniit  are  not  oTcn  then 
necessarily    suspuiideil,   since   many    cryptouamic    plants, 
osperittlly  Iho    nmn'n's,  put  on  their  best  alliru,  and  to  tho 
incjuirinu  eye  i-xliibit  a  slructure  more  beautiful  than  is  to  bo 
perceived  in  the  noblest  trees  of  the  forest.     At  this  season, 
too,  tho   furi  and   other    scawui'iU    furnish    an   abundant 
harvest ;    and   Nature,  ever  bcniKnant,  retains  some  of  the 
natives  of  the  briKht  suromor,  and  furnishes  her  ailmirors 
with  a  few  sweet  specimens  to  compensate  in  some  degree 
tho  loss  of  the  more  numcMUS  and  gaudy  progeny  of  tlie 
sunny  days  that  are  gone  by. 

'Iho  flower-garden  is  not  utterly  despoiled  of  its 
attructiuns  even  in  thii  gloomy  month.  A  few  linger- 
ing iiiurigoUis  und  anemones,  some  clusters  of  ini- 
guouettc,  and  if  the  frost  has  not  been  very  severe, 
a  tolerable  variety  of  thrysantlieinums,  are  still  to  be 
seen ;  while  the  hardy  aconite,  and  the  hellebore, 
or  Chriiitinas  rose,  boldly  put  forth  their  blossoms. 
The  China  rose,  scarcely  appreciated  amid  the  glow  of 
bright  forms  in  earlier  months,  is  now  an  especial 
favourite,  und  its  pale  blossoms  are  much  in  request 
to  give  a  delicate  perfume  to  our  apartments.  The 
kitchen-garden  exhibits  long  unbroken  lines  of  fresh- 
lookiug  green  in  the  celery-beds  which  adorn  it,  and 
in  tho  latc-planted  lettuces  placed  in  the  sheltered 
borders  to  stand  the  winter.  The  hardy  endives 
spread  out  their  curiously-cnrled  leaves,  or  are  under- 
going the  operation  of  blanching,  and  the  ranks  of 
cauliflower,  brocoli,  kalo,  und  cabbage,  give  an  orderly 
appearance  to  the  well-arranged  garden. 

Soon  after  the  winler  solstice,  or  shortest  day 
(December  J  1st),  frost  and  snow  u.sually  set  in;  und 
while  the  cold  becomes  more  piercing,  the  dryness  of 
the  ground,  and  the  occasional  brightness  and  clear- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  enable  us  to  brave  the  season 
out  of  doors,  with  mote  pleasurable  feelings  than 
those  with  which  we  encountered  the  mists  and  mire 
of  the  previous  weather.  To  those  who  are  in  the 
possession  of  health  and  strength,  a  continuance  of 
frosty  weather  has  many  charms;  they  can  enter 
into  the  pleasures  of  exercise  and  diversion  at  this 
season,  and  feel  wunned  and  exhilarated  by  walking, 
riding,  skating,  &c.  Let  such  persons  rememl)er 
■with  compassion  the  case  of  the  aged  poor,  und,  as 
far  us  they  may  be  able,  provide  for  the  wants  of 
those  whose  intirmities  make  them  doubly  susceptible 
of  the  cold,  against  which  they  are  so  scantily  de- 
fended. The  sntferings  of  the  un;ed,  and  of  the  poor 
generally  nt  this  season,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
made  to  relieve  them,  must  often  disiress  the  bene- 
volent and  feeling  heart,  und  prove  some  alloy  to  the 
satijifaction  which  the  approach  of  winter  would 
otherwise  inspire.  For  that  winter  is  anticipated  and 
loved  by  those  who  have  learned  to  find  charms  in 
every  season  of  the  year,  we  are  well  aware :  hence 
the  language  of  the  Poet : — . 

Though  now  no  more  the  musing  car 

Deli){Uts  to  listen  to  tho  brce/.e. 
That  lingoi's  o'er  tho  greenwood  shade, 

1  love  llice,  Winter  !  well. 

Swcotare  the  harmonies  of  Spring, 
Sweet  19  the  bummer's  evening  gale, 

And  sweet  the  Autumnal  winds  that  shako 
The  nuiny-eoloiircd  grove. 

And  pleasant  to  tho  sobcr'd  soul 
Tho  silence  of  the  wintry  scene, 


Vfhtm  Nkluro  shrood*  heiMlf,  entraoMd 

In  dr ■:IUty. 

Not  uip:  iw  lo  roam 


And  S4>e  tin- ' 


And  mark  tho  clustrr'd  berrio*  bright. 


'1 

i, ....,„.,, ; 

So  Virtue,  diffident 

(■■  '■  ' 


i,l, 


l.i„. ,,.,-,  >..,. J. riirr. 

We  have  now  given  our  scattered  observations  on 
the  Natural  History  of  each  month  of  the  year;  and 
in  closing  this  interesting  and  instructive  siihj.-<t,  wn 
cannot  but  remark  the  nipid  but  stealthy  | 
time,  which  has  carried  us  on  from  om 
another,  has  presented  to  us,  in  succession,  tlie  b'nl-. 
and  blossoms,  and  frnits  of  the  year, — has  scattered  all 
these  witli  the  verdure  and  the  foliage  which  sur- 
rounded  them,  and  has  brought  us  again  to  the  point 
from  which  we  set  out,  to  the  scene  of  desolation 
peculiar  to  winter.  This  annual  course  of  things  has 
taken  place  in  the  usual  manner,  and  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  time  ;  yet  in  attempting  to  mark  their  progress 
we  have  found  them  apparently  fleeting  away  with 
dcmble  speed.  May  our  attempt  to  lead  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  beautiful  succession  of  natural 
phenomena  going  on  around  them  succeed  in  exciting 
a  spirit  of  observation  and  intiuiry,  especially  amongst 
the  young,  ami  may  they  be  led  to  view  the  hand  of 
God  in  everything. 

One  Spirit — llis 
"Who  wor«  tho  platted  thorns  witli  blooding  brows— 
lliiles  universal  nature.     Not  a  flower 
But  shows  some  touch  in  freckle,  streak,  or  stain. 
Of  Ilis  unrivall'd  pencil.     Ho  inspires 
Their  balmy  odours,  and  imparts  their  hues. 
And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nortar,  and  includes. 
In  grains  as  conntli-ss  as  the  sea-«ide  sands. 
The  forms  with  nhicli  He  sprinkles  all  the  earth. 
Happy  who  walks  with  lliin'.  whom  what  he  finds 
Of  tuivour  oi^'of  scent  in  fruit  or  flower. 
Or  what  he  views  of  beautiful  or  ^'lan.l 
In  Nature,  from  tho  brond  majestic  lak 
To  the  green  blade  that  twinkli-s  in  the  sun. 
Prompts  with  remombranco  of  a  present  God. 

COWPEB. 


GEMS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES.    V. 

The  last  siliceous  gem  we  have  to  mention  is  the  Oi'.n 
a  stone  much  softer  than  the  ordinary  quartz,  but  not 
on  that  account  to  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  gems, 
since  its  beautiful  changing  appearance  has  caused  it 
to  be  held  in  very  high  estimation,  in  ancient  as  well 
as  modern  times. 

We  are  told  that  a  Roman  senator,  named  Nonnias, 
preferred  banishment  to  giving  up  a  favourite  opal, 
which  was  coveted  by  Mark  .\ntony.  This  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  value  attached  to  these  gems  in  for- 
mer days;  indeed  it  appears  that  at  all  times  an  opal 
of  unusual  size  and  lustre  is  exceedingly  valuable,  and 
will  fetch  an  enormous  sum.  A  stone  of  this  kind 
was  purchased  by  the  RusMan  general.  Prince  Potem- 
kin,  fot'^e  sum  of  one  th.msniid  ducats,  having  been 
taken,  as  was  adirmed,  by  Nadir  Shah,  from  the  head 
of  a  Gentoo  idol,  of  which  it  formed  one  of  the  eyes. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  opal  was  called  orphanut, 
(the  orphan,)  from  the  circumstance  of  Albert  the 
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Girat  h»ving  to  named  a  b*antiful  opal  wbith  de- 
coratfd  the  nnpiriul  crown.  LcopoM  Uic  Second, 
emprnir  of  Germany,  hud  in  hi*  (Knssession  a  bi-auti- 
ful  oriental  stone,  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  uf  mi- 
menie  value,  which  i>  generally  described  as  an  opal. 
This  gem  is  also  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Turks. 

The  best  opals  are  brought  from  Hungary  and  the 
Fan>e  Inlands,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  epithets 
of  jVoA/e,  Prtciout,  and  Orirntal.  According  to  Klap. 
roth,  this  stone  consists  of  nine-tenths  pure  silica,  and 
the  remaining  tenth  water.  It  is  generally  clear,  lim- 
pid, and  colourless,  but  exhibiting  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  peculiar  kind  of  lu»tre,  which,  for  want  of 
a  better  appellation,  baa  received  that  of  opaletcmce, 
but  which  might  more  properly  be  called  iridetcrnce, 
or  a  similarity  to  the  rainbow.  The  rlfect  consists  in 
the  surface  of  the  stone  being  apparently  covered  with 
spots  and  figures,  uf  various  shapes,  and  of  the  roost 
brilliant  colours.  These  change  their  forms,  mingle 
with  each  other,  and  shift  their  places,  according  to 
the  relative  situations  of  the  light,  the  stone,  and  the 
eye  of  the  observer.  In  order  to  favour,  as  much 
•a  possible,  these  beautiful  appearances,  the  opal  is 
teldom  cut  with  facets,  like  other  stones,  but  in  the 
form  called  cabochon,  that  is,  with  a  smooth  convex 
surface,  without  angles.  It  has  been  frequently  proved 
that  all  the  colours  of  the  opal  may  entirely  change 
or  disappear  when  the  stone  is  divided  into  pieces  :  it 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  surface  of  the  stone 
is  peculiarly  formed  to  produce  the  refraction  of  the 
•un's  rays,  which  creates  so  beautiful  an  effect. 

The  atone  called  semi-opal  is  not  transparent,  nor 
does  it  exhibit  the  vivid  iridescence  of  the  noble  opal. 
It  is  consequently  little  esteemed,  though  we  must 
except  the  variety  called  hydrophane,  which  is  naturally 
white  and  opaque,  but  on  being  immersed  in  water,  it 
absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  that  fluid,  and  becomes 
quite  transparent,  and  sometimes  even  opalescent : 
on   drying,   however,   it  returns  to   its  former  state. 

Opals  are  generally  discovered  in  detached  pieces, 
in  an  envelope  of  different  kinds  of  stone,  from  the 
size  of  a  pin's  bead  to  that  of  a  waluut.  An  immense 
number  of  small  grains  of  opal  are  sometimes  found 
dispersed  through  the  substance  of  porphyry;  in 
which  case  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  porphyry 
causes  it  to  be  used  as  an  article  of  J^cwellery.  The 
darker  the  colour  of  the  stone,  the  more  brilliant  of 
course  do  the  opals  appear.  A  curious  process  is 
therefore  adopted  to  blacken  the  porphyry,  which  con- 
sists of  first  soaking  the  stone  in  oil,  and  then  sub- 
jetting  it  to  the  action  of  fire,  by  which  the  oil  is  car- 
bonized, and  made  to  fill  the  pores  of  the  stone  with 
a  fine  kind  of  soot.  The  difliculty  of  obtaining  this  gem 
of  sufficient  size  to  display  all  its  beauties,  makes  it 
very  precious.  A  fine  oriental  opal  has  been  estimated 
at  double  the  price  of  a  sapphire  of  the  same  size. 

The  next  stone,  in  respect  of  hardness,  is  the  modern 
Chrybulite,  thought  to  be  the  topaz  of  the  ancients. 
It  was  called  by  Haiiy  the  Peridot,  and  still  reUins 
the  name  in  France.  That  it  is  not  much  esteemed 
as  a  jewel,  is  apparent  by  the  common  saying  of  the 
French  lapidaries — 

Who  two  peridots  doth  own, 
Muro  than  needful  Imth  by  one. 

Its  colours  arc  various  shades  of  green  and  reddish- 
brown,  but  never  of  a  brilliant  description.  It  some- 
times approaches  to  olive-green,  and  is  then  called 
Olivine,  but  its  usual  colour  is  what  is  termed  pistachio 
green.  The  great  defect  of  this  stone  is  its  softness, 
which  causes  it  to  become  dull,  and  to  lose  its  polish 
in  wear  as  an  oriiuincnt. 

The  tobataucc  called  TVrgaoue  (a<  coming  from  Tur- 


key) is  of  small  value,  but  is  frequently  used  as  an 
ornament,  on  account  of  its  beuutitui  colour,  which  is 
a  Very  pleasing  opaque  and  delicate  blue.  Perhaps 
its  opacity  ought  to  prevent  it  from  being  considered 
as  a  gem,  but  this  very  imperfection  has  been  the  caiisc 
of  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  in  some 
countries.  The  term  turquoise  is  applied  to  two  widely 
diS'erent  substances.  The  first  is  called  bone  turquoise 
and  actually  consists  of  fossil  remains,  especially  teeth 
which,  while  imbedded  in  the  earth,  have  absorbed  a 
solution  of  copper,  and  thus  acquired  their  hrautilul 
hue.  This  colour  may  in  some  8|)ecimens  be  deepened 
by  the  application  of  heat;  in  others,  by  the  same 
ajiplication,  entirely  removed.  The  turquoise  is  the 
only  petrifaction  which  is  submitted  to  thetixil  of  the 
graver.  The  other  kind  is  called  mineral  turquoise, 
or  Calaite,  and  is  found  massive  only  at  Nichabour,  in 
Persia.  The  composition  of  this  stone  has  been  so 
differently  stated,  that  it  must  be  considered  very  un- 
certain. 

Lapis  Lazuli  is  so  named  from  the  word  atui,  used  by 
the  Arabians  to  designate  this  substance.  It  is  some- 
times reckoned  among  the  gems,  but  is  now  very 
seldom  seen  as  an  ornament.  The  specimens  of  this 
stone  which  are  of  a  rich  blue  colour,  inclining  to 
purple,  have  been  called  Oriental,  while  the  pale  blue 
are  less  esteemed.  Uur  lapis  lazuli  was  the  sapphire 
of  the  ancients,  and  was  also  called  by  them  cyanus, 
denoting  "the  colour  of  the  sky."  Its  greatest  value 
at  present  arises  from  its  supplying  us  with  the  beau- 
tiful blue  pigment  called  ultramarine,  which,  owing  to 
the  softness  of  the  stone,  is  easily  obtained  by  pul- 
verization. A  method  has  lately  been  discovered  by 
which  this  stone,  or  its  powder,  may  be  made  arti- 
ficially. The  process  is  cheap,  but  somewhat  complex, 
and  the  substance  seems  to  owe  its  colour  to  a  pecu- 
liar compound  of  sulphur  with  soda. 

Lapis  lazuli  is  met  with  in  various  countries.  That 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  however,  is  far  superior  to  such  aa 
is  found  in  Germany  and  Bohemia;  and  which  is  too 
often  passed  off  for  the  finer  sort. 

The  Vesuvian,  or  idiocrase,  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  the  broxcn  volcanic  hyacinth.  It  is  prepared 
by  the  lapidaries  of  Naples,  and  sold  as  a  Vesuvian  gem, 
or  such  as  is  procured  from  the  burning  mountain. 
Its  value  is  trifling,  and  it  is  seldom  used  as  an  article 
of  jewellery.  Its  colour  is  usually  reddish-brown, 
but  it  is  likewise  found  of  an  olive,  or  blackish-green. 


The  Dyaks  of  Borneo. — That  portion  of  their  creed 
which  obtains  the  greatest  intlucncc  over  their  mode  of  life, 
arisua  from  a  supposilioii  which  they  entertain  that  the 
owiiei  of  every  human  head  which  they  can  procure  will  d 
serve  them  in  the  next  world.  The  system  of  human  sacri-  I 
fico  is,  upon  this  account,  carried  to  so  ((real  an  extent,  that 
it  totally  surpasses  that  which  is  praclisej  by  the  Battas  dl 
Sumatra,  or,  I  believe,  by  any  people  yet  known.  A  maji 
cannot  marry  until  lie  has  procured  a  human  head  ;  and  lie 
who  is  in  possession  of  several  may  be  distinguished  bv  his 
proud  and  lofty  bearing;  for  the  greater  number  of  licacU 
uhieh  a  man  has  obtained,  the  greater  will  be  his  rank  in 
the  next  world;  and  this  opinion  naturally  induces  his  asso- 
ciates to  consider  him  entitled  to  superior  ronsidcralion 
upon  earth.  A  roan  of  consequence  cannot  be  buried  until 
a  human  head  has  been  procured  by  his  friends ;  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  peace  between  two  tribes,  the  chief  of  each 
presents  a  prisoner  to  the  other  to  be  sacriflccd  on  llic  siwl. 
The  loss  of  human  life  occasioned  by  these  laticr-iiained 
ceremonies  falls  far  short  of  that  which  is  produced  by  llie 
necessity  of  obtaininK  a  human  head  to  Kracc  the  marriage 
rites,  a  necessity  which  lends  so  stroiiKly  to  check  ibc 
increase  of  .  ....nl.f i„n.  that  bail  the  lawgiver  who  iiilru- 
(luced  11  a|i  ihat  the  island  would  speedily  become 

too  thickly  li  ,  he  could  nut   have   hit  upon  a  more 

eflicacious  mode  of  preYention. Eaki.x'c  Voyage  to  the 

EattemScas 
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THE  SYRIAN  COAST.     V, 

TiiiHTY  iiiilen  of  miMintainoiiH  ciiuntry  lie  bftwcrii 
Suiilc  aiiii  Ufyrout,  tlie  riiol^  of  LftiuiKiu  here  ruiiiiiii|{ 
(iiiwii  t(i  tlic  Hfu.  Thm  riiKKol  tract,  lor  many  iiiiloii 
inland,  In  iiiuinly  Inliulii'fd  hy  the  Druiei,  •  people 
whoHv  i>ri((iii  and  I'uitli  are  alike  involved  in  obiciirily. 
Tliey  doiiiitleiiH  occupied  their  present  station  in  tlie 
time  ot  the  CruKaden,  but  as  little  coininuuity  of  feel- 
iii[[  exioted  between  the  Frankn  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Lebanon,  su  nothing  seems  to  hove  been  known  of 
the  varieties  of  name,  origin,  and  religion,  which  are 
now  seen  to  exist  amon|{  them.  When  Syria  was 
omqucred  by  the  Turks,  (a.o.  13 1(),)  the  moun- 
taineers valiantly  defemled  themselves,  and  at  len);th 
to<ik  the  station  of  tributaries,  nither  than  of  subjects. 
The  Druses,  thoui^h  far  from  the  most  numerous,  con- 
ducted them.selves  with  such  bravery  and  address, 
that  the  task  of  collecting;  and  payin)^  over  the  miri, 
or  tribute,  was  committed  to  one  of  their  chiefs,  whose 
authority  was  extended  not  only  over  their  Christian 
neighbours,  the  Maronites,  but  olso  to  the  various 
schismatic  Mohammedan  sects,  the  Mutualis,  Yezidis, 
Ansuries,  Ismaelies,  &c.,  who  occupy  numerous  moun- 
tain fastnesses  along  the  line  of  Anti-Libanus.  The 
power  of  the  prince,  however,  is  little  more  than  nomi- 
nal among  the  Druses  themselves,  the  sheiks  of  each 
village  (especially  those  of  the  same  family  as  the 
emir,)  being  the  real  rulers  ;  everything,  indeed,  has  a 
feudal  aspect. 

One  of  the  princes  of  the  Druses,  named  Fakr-el- 
Din,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  conceived  the 
idea  of  rendering  himself  independent  of  the  Porte, 
and  for  this  purpose  entered  into  some  communica- 
tion with  the  Italian  traders  who  repaired  to  the 
coast.  These,  returning  to  Europe,  spread  the  news 
of  a  people  in  Lebanon,  called  Druses,  who  abhorred 
the  Mohammedans;  whence  it  was  hastily  inferred 
that  they  mu.st  be  Christians,  and  some  writers  went 
80  far,  as  to  propagate  the  notion  that  they  were  the 
descendants  of  the  retainers  of  a  Count  de  Drcux, 
who  was  conveniently  imagined  to  have  settled  in 
Lebanon  during  the  era  of  the  Crusades.  Some  time 
after  Fakr-el-Din  visited  Italy  in  person,  and  gave 
encouragement  to  a  theory  so  likely  to  procure  him 
succour  against  the  Porte,  who,  having  discovered  his 
design,  was  now  preparing  to  crush  him.  He  remained 
in  Italy  for  some  years,  his  country  being  governed  by 
his  son  in  his  absence,  but  upon  his  return,  having 
disgusted  his  subjects  by  an  affectation  of  European 
habits,  he  was  gradually  deserted  by  them,  his  son 
killed  in  battle,  and  himself  betrayed  and  carried  a 
prisoner  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  strangled  by 
order  of  the  Sultan,  (a.d.  1G31.) 

The  attention  of  the  learned  being  thus  turned  to 
the  Druses,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  their  language 
■was  Arabic,  without  any  admixture  of  a  Western 
tongue,  and  that  all  that  could  be  ascertained  re- 
specting their  customs  and  religion  was  utterly  irre- 
concilable with  the  theory  of  their  Christian  origin. 
Although  the  matter  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  fully 
settled,  (for  the  sources  of  the  information  are  not 
beyond  the  suspicion  of  prejudice,)  it  seems  probable 
that  they  were  originally  disciples  of  the  Fatimite 
Caliph,  Ilukem*,  who  upon  his  death  sought  safety 
in  Lebanon  t.  from  time  immemorial  the  refuge  of 
fanatic  sectaries  proscribed  in  other  quarters.  With 
some  of  these,  (possibly  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Cauaanitcs,)  they  seem  to  have  formed  an  alliance,  in- 

*  llakt'tn  rei^^ned  iu  Kgypt  at  the  bcKiDnine  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, ile  wa»  a  mailmaD,  who  proclaimed  himsvit  a  divinity,  de- 
■troyed  ahke  churcliesantl  mtt^qutht,  and  was  at  length  UMssinateil. 
The  Druses. hoMever,  believe  that  he  still  exists. 

t  I  hey  arc  said  to  have  been  conducted  by  one  Mohammed  b«n 
Ismael,  surnamed  H  Druu ;  whence  the  nameof  the  sect 


corpormtins  their  tenrte  with  their  irwn;  tntl.  if  the  ar- 
coiintso' 
and  pru'  ' 

have  cerium  secret  Um  triiies  dlseloM-d  only  lo  ini- 
tiated classes;,  which  are  stated  tu  inculcate  Ihc  indif- 
ference of  all  human  actions,  and  carry  these  out  to  an 

extent  subveraivc    of    all    the    Ixmds   of  civil   >• •<- 

Dissimulation  appears  habitual  to  them,  and  «t 
a  distance  from  home  they  assume  the  gnise  "u  ^i  • 
vout  Mohammedans  ;  and  their  chief  emir  has  been 
known  occasionally  to  receive  baptiim,  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  Muronite*.  The  practice  of  bhwHl-rc- 
vciige   is    strictly   enforced  among  them,   ti:  .c 

valour  is  also  remarkable,  and    they  are   ' 
tested  and  feared  by  all  their  neighbours. 

However  bad  their  moral  character,  the  Druses  are 
allowed  to  be  indu<itriou8  and  hospitable.  Their 
country  is  a  safe  refuge  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
pachas  of  the  plains,  for  they  will  endure  any  extre- 
mity, rather  than  give  up  a  fugitive,  whatever  bis 
country,  or  his  religion.  They  are  almost  all  pro- 
prietors of  land,  which  they  cultivate  most  diligently  ; 
their  mountains  are  cut  into  terraces,  water-courses 
are  constructed,  mulberry  and  olive  frees,  abound  and 
in  the  winter  they  employ  themselves  in  some  rude 
manufactures  of  gold  thread,  silk,  and  woollen,  their 
clothing  being  almost  universally  produced  at  home. 
This  is  sulliciently  chnructiristic.  The  men  wear 
loose  breeches,  a  waistcoat  and  a  cloak,  all  of  coarse 
woollen,  black  with  white  stripes,  in  which  the  chiefs 
have  threads  of  gold  interwoven  ;  they  also  wear  a 
large  flat  spreading  turban,  and  arc  girded  with  a  white 
or  red  fringed  sash,  and  formerly  never  stirred  abroad, 
unarmed.  The  women,  who  are  described  as  i 
looking,  are  dressed  in  a  blue  jacket  and  pettir... 
bare-footed,  and  have  their  hair  divided  into  plaiU,  to 
which  silver  coins  are  often  appended.  When  in  full 
dress,  they  also  wear  a  horn,  made  of  tin  or  silver, 
and  a  foot  at  least  in  length,  upon  their  foreheads, 
from  which  descends  a  white  veil,  which  envelopes  the 
whole  body,  and  descends  to  the  feet. 

The  number  of  the  Druses  has  been  very  variously 
estimated,  but  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been  greatly 
overstated.  The  official  returns  of  the  FH;yptiaa 
government  give  but  about  170,000  as  the  whole 
population  of  the  mountains,  of  whom  the  Druses 
form  only  one-fifth  part ;  yet  such  is  their  bravery  and 
intelligence,  that  they  have  very  long  been  the  lead- 
ing class.  All  who  in  this  quarter  have  aimed  at 
distressing  the  Turkish  government,  whether  rebel 
pachas  or  foreign  foes,  have  looked  for  assistance 
from  the  Druses.  They  were  only  prevented  by  in- 
testine feuds,  from  assisting  the  Sheik  Duher,  who 
reck.med  on  their  support ;  they  were  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Russians  when  their  fleet  swept  the 
Syrian  coast  in  1770;  they  were  well  disposed  to  join 
the  French  in  1 79U,  but  were  deUrred  by  the  event  of 
the  siege  of  Acre. 

The  principal  town  of  the  Druses  is  Deir-el-Kamr, 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  about  five-and- 
twenty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Beyrout,  Its  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  5000  or  6000,  the  majority  of 

t  They  ar'-  ■•■••■'  '^  '-  '^'videti  into  three  classes,  ihe  Djafcelin. 
(Irti.'rrinf    :  <'.)  »od  two   classes  of  Ihe  initiit.tl. 

termed   Aki.  .  These  lut  form   a  kind   of  piu'ily 

ordfr.  and  arc  jN"  Uir  iii;Ui.i  y  leaders. 

^  In  \'m.  an  ana  of  the  Janimarie*  took  refute  among  t»Mn,  OQ 
account  of  some  ouarrel  with  the  pacha  of  l»sma»c».  Me  w«s 
demande.1  by  the  pacha  from  the  chief  emir,  who  in  turn  deroandi-J 
himofihe.heik  ,n  who-c  house  he  resided.       1  he  latter  po.ii..rl, 

I. I i,,,.i.  .1...  .-Niir  e.i\  c  rum  notice  tna' tie 

of  wealth  ID 

■  gzu  to  carry 

,  «,-!■  i.M.c.i    tur   twruiy  saccesMve 

^  part  with  their  iici(liboiir.  sod  a  civj 

^,^      i.at  the  lurk,  ankaowa  U»  h»  b««», 

leacrously  sou(btaa  asvlum  elsewhere. 
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It  staiuts  upon  u 

IS  oil  ihn-c  sides, 
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and  IS  d(?scribed  by  a  recent   traveller   as    a 
structure. 

Tha  whole  minage  ttronirly  raminded  one   of  the  old 
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lire  crowned  by  a  dome,  which 

A\ei,  siipiHirled  by  li)(ht  and 

°  it  ran   n  ru<hioiicd 

tini;,  havini;  sinull 

l'.iiitui.'nts  tolerably  well 


executed :  the  Hour  wu  uf  marble. 

One  of  the  mountains  that  surround  Saide  has 
numerous  caverns,  of  large  dimensions,  scooped  out 
in  its  face,  which  still  exhiljit  some  rennains  of  ancient 
carvings  ia  bas-relie(,  and  some  paintings,  and  bearing 
a  general  resemblance  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  at 
Alexandria,  have  been  niinied  the  Sepulchres  of  the 
Kings  of  Syria,  with  what  truth  it  seems  impossible 
to  determine. 

Proceeding  northward  towards  Beyrout,  a  deep 
and  rapid  stream,  called  Nahr-cl-Awcli,  is  crossed  by 
a  large  stone  bridge.  The  coast  next  recedes  to  form 
a  bay,  about  four  miles  across,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  a  small  village,  called  Jee,  believed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  Porphyrioii,  once  a  place  of  some  consequence, 
but  of  which  only  a  few  broken  pillars  and  some 
shapeless  ruins  remain.  Beyond  the  bay  occurs  the 
river  Damour,  the  ancient  Tamyras,  on  the  further 
side  of  which  the  hills  commence  which  terminate  in 
the  promontory  of  Beyrout.  Numerous  ruins  are 
■cattcrcd  over  the  adjacent  country. 

Beyrout  stands  upon  a  gentle  rising  ground,  washed 
on  three  sides  by  the  sea*,  but  opening  on  the  fourth 
on  to  a  rich  plain,  planted  with  olive,  mulberry,  fig, 
orange,  and  other  trees.  It  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able trade,  exporting  silk,  cottcm,  and  com,  and  re- 
ceiving rice  and  tobacco,  although  its  harbour  (formed 
by  a  mole  composed  of  granite  columns,)  can  only 
admit  boats.  Its  population"  is  estimated  at  about 
12,000,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Christians. 

At  Beyrout  (says  Dr.  Bowrinc)  tlia  American  mis- 
sionaries have  schools  of  >  n.  One  lari;c  one, 
attaclied  to  the  premises  ,  stated  to  be  iiioro 
deserving  of  the  name  oi  — ,^,  .„.,,,  .,i,v  other  institution 
in  Syria;  for,  in  addition  to  studying  Arabic  grammati- 
cally, arithmelir,  geography,  a.stMnoiuy,  and  rlietnistry, 
8m;.,  with  the  aid  of  apparatus,  are  included.  I  had  ii'ii 
opportunity  of  seeing  many  of  the  Syrian  youths  who  are 
educated  in  the  American  missionary  schools,  and  found 
them  more  advanced  than  nny  other  boys  uf  their  ago  in 
Syna.     They  are  all  taught  English. 

Beyrout  is  the  ancient  Berytus,  a  Phcenician  city, 
whoso  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  temple  of 
the  idol  Baal-Berith,  which  it  once  contained.  After 
•uffering  severely  both  from  the  Assyrians  and  the 
Macx-donians,  it  was  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  which 
led  to  the  occupation  of  Syria  by  the  Romans;  being 
rebuilt  by  that  people,  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  colony  by  Augustus,  and  received  from  him  the 
appellation  of  Colonia  Felix  Julia,  in  honour  of  his 
daughter,  and  also  in  allusion  toils  pU-nsant  situation. 
It  was  next  l>estuwed  upon  lierod,  who  built  an  am- 

•  VIm-  wra  to  tnc  north  beiri  the  name  of  Si.  George '•  Bay,  from  a 
liadiiion  current  with  all  clatM>,  ihat  on  its  shore  look  place  llie 
coiubji  between  tlie  paUoD  saiotof  KogiaiMl  aod  Ike  drafoo. 


phitheat re,  some  remains  of  which  still  exist.  Here 
it  was  that  he  held  an  assembly  of  his  chief  men,  in 
which  two  of  his  sons  were  condemned  to  death  on 
the  charge  of  conspiring  against  their  father's  life. 
When  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  a  celebrated 
school  of  jurisprudence  was  established  at  Berytua, 
(perhaps  by  the  Kmpcror  Alexander  Severus,  a  native 
of  Phtrnicia.)  which  subsisted  until  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  (a.d.  .')51).  In  less  than 
eighty  years  after  Syria  was  overrun  by  the  Moham- 
medans, and  in  their  hands  Berytus  remained  iiiitil 
captured  by  the  Crusaders,  under  Baldwin  the  First, 
in  1110,  who  retained  it  till  11H7.  It  then  surren- 
dered to  Salauin,  but  was  by  him  ceded  to  the  Franks 
in  1 1 92,  and  possessed  by  them  until  their  final  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Moly  Land.  It  then  fell  into  decay. 
During  the  war  against  Sheik  Dahcr,  Beyrout  was 
seized  by  Djezzar  (afterwards  pucha  of  Acre,)  having 
been  before  twice  bombarded  by  the  Russian  fleet, 
who  upon  one  occasion  landed  aad  burned  .SOO  houses. 
The  ancient  defences  being  thus  destroyed,  Djezzar 
erected  new  walls,  in  the  construction  of  which  he 
levelled  several  ancient  edifices  for  the  .sake  of  their 
materials;  so  that  now  few  remains  of  antiquity  are 
to  be  seen,  except  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  walls, 
which  extend  far  beyond  the  present  ones,  and  run  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  sea.  Beyrout  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt  in  1832;  and,  as  he 
had  a  large  force  assembled  there,  it  became  the 
scene  of  the  first  warlike  operations  of  the  Allies  in 
the  present  war.  It  was  cannonaded  by  the  shipping 
on  the  1 1th  and  12th  of  Se|)teniber  last,  while  the 
troops  effected  a  landing  at  Djournie,a  short  distance 
to  the  northward,  and  being  on  the  10th  of  October 
abandoned  by  the  Egyptian  forces,  who  on  that  day 
received  a  severe  defeat,  was  immediately  occupied  by 
the  Allies. 


llltAD-ORtSS    OP    t>l 


Man  loses  himself  in  vain  projects.  His  long  icmomlir.tneci 
and  his  keen  foresight  create  for  him  sufferinj:  in  iIk;  p:i,t 
and  future.  liis  imagination  briiiRs  forlh  errors;  his 
liberty,  crimes :  but  the  abuse  of  his  faculties  docs  not  dis- 
prove their  excellence.  Let  him  consecrate  lo  directing 
them  aright  that  time  which  he  has  liillierto  lost  in  mourn- 
ing over  his  aberrations,  and  ho  will  have  reason  to  bo 
grateful  to  the  Creator,  for  having  given  lum  the  moiit 
exalted  rank  among  sublunary  beings. 


LO.NUO.N: 
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HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  NOTICE  OF  CHRISTS  HOSPITAL.     HI. 
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Till:    unAMMAR    AMD    MATHEMATICAL    SCiIOOI.1. 


Altiioxjch  Christ's  Hospital  maybe  deemed  in  some 
respects  a  representative  of  tlie  old  Gray  Friars'  con- 
\pnt,  yet  the  successive  rebuildini;s  and  alterations 
have  removed  the  hospital  somewhat  away  from  the 
[irecise  spot  where  the  convent  stood.  This  spot  is 
now  occupied  by  houses,  the  rental  of  which  forms 
jiart  of  the  income  of  the  establishment,  while  the 
hospital  itself  occupies  a  plot  of  ground  held  by  a 
loase  from  the  corporation  for  several  centuries,  at  a 
merely  nomiunl  rent:  this  favourable  lease  appears  to 
have  been  granted  about  two  centuries  ago,  on  con- 
dition of  certain  property  being  made  over  by  the 
hosoital  to  the  corporation. 

Formerly  all  ingress  to  the  hospital  was  by  excecd- 
in_'ly  o  >en  e  and  mean  passages;  but  the  principal 
ntiance  is  now  through  handsome  iron  gates  from 
Little  Britain,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  building. 
On  entering  at  this  cateway,  we  see  the  main  area  or 
fjuadrangle  of  the  building,  called  the  mtch.  from  an 
old  ditch,  which  is  now  twelve  feet  below  the  surface. 
.\t  the  left  of  the  entrance  stands  the  house  of  the 
treasurer,  an  old  building,  which  has  been  gradually 
enlurei'd  and  improved;  and  near  it  are  the  houses 
of  tlie  head-master  and  the  matron.  The  counting- 
house,  nearly  adjoining  the  treasurep's  house,  is  a 
Vol,.  XVII. 


cummodious  building,  containing  clerks'  ofticcsj  a 
court-room,  where  the  general  business  of  the  com- 
mittee of  management  is  conducted,  and  other  build- 
ings. The  court-room  is  adorned  with  portraits  of 
the  principal  benefactors  to  the  hospital  ;  including 
one  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  by  Holbein,  and  one  of 
Charles  the  Second,   by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

The  cloisters  form  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
building,  and,  being  consecrated,  are  used  as  a  burial- 
place  for  officers  of  the  establishment :  thry  ojien  by 
Gothic  arches  into  a  paved  quadrnnc'e,  called  the 
garden.  The  western  side  of  these  cloister?  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  the  old  hall  ;  but  they  were 
removed  on  the  erection  of  the  new  hall,  and  ward* 
for  the  boys  built  on  their  site.  Near  this  spot  is  a 
thop,  kept  by  one  of  the  beadles:  this  may  seem 
curious  to  the  reader  ;  but,  as  the  boys  arc  strictly 
forbidden  to  pass  the  gates,  without  special  permi*- 
sion,  the  beadles  are  permitted,  under  strict  regula- 
tions, to  sell  those  little  matters  which  school-hoys — 
whether  "  Blues"  or  others — are  wont  to  desire  for 
their  games  and  playground  pleasures:  the  profit* 
of  this  shop  are  divideil  among  the  l>eadles  generally. 
Westward  of  th«  cloisU-rs  was  formerly  a  large 
range  of  dilapidated  buildings  appropriated  to  variout 
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purpose*,  but  «ince  pulWd  down,  in  order  to  make 

rtv.iii  for  the  new  hull,  «ntl  f  i  *'  ;  aclous  play- 
gnniiid  bftwecu  the  hull  and  N  ;  'Ot.      These 

building*  were   the  old  n  '1  ;'"d  prnmmar 

BchonN.  a  rradinrr  «rhool,  ti  ■  i-iitnal  refectory, 

a   V  ward,   uii   uy  -    hou»e, 

aiui  apartiiu-nts  lor  1  -.  These 

were  one  by  one  pulled  down,  according  as  the  funds 
of  the  institution  enubUd  the  governors  to  rebuild  or 
imprt>ve  the  various  apartments ;  and  the  uew  hall 
was  built  partly  on  the  site  of  the  old  city-wall,  and 
partly  on  the  foundations  of  the  old  refectory.  This 
hall,  which  is  by  far  the  most  elegant  building  be- 
longing to  the  hospital,  is  a  Gothic  structure,  of  which 
the  principal  front  is  of  Portland  stone,  and  the  buck 
and  end*  of  bri<  k.  The  fabric  is  supported  by  but- 
trt  m  embattled  and  pinnacled  Burnmit,  and 

an  i  tower  at  each  extremity,  with  a  range  of 

nine  splendid  windows  in  the  principal  front.  Tlie 
lower  story  contains  the  governor's  room,  the  ward- 
robe, the  buttery,  and  other  otiices;  and  the  base- 
ment is  principally  occupied  by  a  noble  kitchen.  The 
upper  story  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  hall,  which 
is  one  of  the  noblest  rooms  in  England,  being  187 
feet  long,  51^  wide,  and  46  high.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  hall  is  by  a  stone  staircase  at  the  east 
end,  and  there  arc  three  others  leading  from  different 
ollices.  The  room  is  lined  with  oak  wainscotting  to 
the  height  often  feet,  on  the  north  and  south  sides  j 
and  over  this  wainscotting,  on  the  north  side,  are 
carved  bust*  of  Kiiisj  Edward,  the  names  and  arms  of 
the  principal  benefactors,  fttc;  while  the  panelling 
on  the  south  side  is  surmounted  by  the  fine  range  of 
windows.  A  raised  platform,  together  with  galleries, 
is  erected  at  the  west  end,  which  contains  also  an 
organ,  the  great  picture  of  Holbein,  and  two  stained 
glass  windows.  Tables  and  benches  arc  ranged  along 
the  hall,  from  end  to  end,  with  a  pulpit  on  one  side, 
and  the  steward's  table  on  the  other.  A  clock  is  placed 
behind  the  steward's  chair,  and  stupended  from  the 
ceiling  are  twelve  bras*  chandeliers.  In  the  centre  of 
the  northern  side  is  an  enormous  picture,  painted  by 
Verrio,  representing  the  presentation  at  court  of  some 
of  the  Christ's  Hospital  children. 

Immediately  behind  the  great  hall  is  the  new  infir- 
mary, built  in'  1822,  and  fitted  up  with  every  accom- 
modation for  the  reception  of  the  boys  when  sick  :  a 
house  appropriated  to  the  medical  attendant  is  at- 
tached to  the  northern  end  of  the  building.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  the  hall  is  a  communication  to  the 
writing  school,  an  old  building  of  a  more  substantial 
character  than  most  other  parts  of  the  hospital ;  and 
near  this  are  several  residences  for  the  inferior  oliicers 
of  the  establishment.  The  grammar  and  mathemati- 
cal schools,  which,  so  far  as  the  education  of  the  boys 
is   <  <i,   are   the  most   important  parts   of  the 

bu  f  situated  at  the  northern  side  of  the  hos- 

pital. They  are  constructed  of  a  yellowish  brick,  in 
the  Tudor  style  of  architecture:  tlie  grammar  schools 
occupying  the  western,  and  the  mathematical  the 
eastern  tlivision,  the  entrances  to  which  arc  from  a 
covered  cloister  running  along  the  front  of  the  edifice. 
In  a  niche  at  the  one  end  is  a  statue  of  Edward  the 
Sixth  }  and  in  another,  at  the  opposite  end,  is  a  statue 
of  Cburle*  the  Second — the  respective  founders  of  the 
two  acbools.  The  school-rooms  occupy  the  lower 
•tury,  and  above  them  arc  the  drawing  school,  three 
wards,  or  dormitories,  for  the  boys,  and  a  room  called 
the  b<i  V. 

A   i  lio'd  is  kept  up  at  Hertford,  to  re- 

f  .ys;  and 

I'j  '  into  the 

establiabmrnt,  aincc  none  of  the  latter  arc  maintained 


in  London.  The  building*  at  Hertford  are  somewhat 
similar  in  object  and  arrangement  to  those  in  Newgate- 
Rtre<*t,  but  smaller  in  siee. 

It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  an  establishment  so 
extensive  a.s  that  of  Christ's  Hosjiital  must  necessarily 
require  a  well- arranged  systi'in  of  internal  economy, 
and  a  large  nuinber  of  otiicers  and  servants.  We  svill 
therefore  briefly  detail  tlie  principal  subdivisions. 

The  President  is  always  an  alderman  of  the  city 
of  London,  who  generally  holds  the  ollice  during 
life :  the  ollice  is  rather  honorary  than  one  to  which 
specific  duties  are  attached;  being  principally  to 
preside  at  the  Courts  of  Management.  The  iVeasurer 
is  the  most  important  oliicer.  Not  only  does  he 
manage  all  the  funds  of  the  charity,  both  in  income 
and  expenditure;  but  he  is  chairman  of  all  com- 
mittees, convener  of  sjiecial  courts,  and  has  a 
general  supervision  over  the  whole  affairs  of  the 
charity.  He  sees  that  the  orders  and  regulations  are 
obeyed  by  the  oliicers.  who  are  accountable  to  him ; 
makes  periodical  iiujoiries  into  the  state  of  the  lands 
and  houses  belonging  to  the  hospital,  and  also  into 
the  state  of  the  wardrobe  and  effects  of  the  house. 
For  all  these  duties  he  receives  no  fixed  salary  ;  hut  is 
accommodated  with  a  handsome  house  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  hospital.  The  Committee  is  a  body  of 
fifty  governors,  who  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  number 
by  election  from  the  whole  body  of  governors.  They 
sit  once  a  month,  to  superintend  the  admission  of 
children,  and  to  conduct  the  general  business  of  the 
house:  they  occasionally  visit  the  hall,  the  bed-rooms, 
the  infirmary,  and  the  sch(M)l-rootn». 

The  ChieJ-clrrk  is  a  kind  of  secretary,  whose  office  is 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  committee,  to  open  all 
letters  addressed  to  the  governors  generally,  to  manage 
the  correspondence  of  the  hospital,  to  draw  up 
leases  and  agreements  with  tenants,  and  keep  a  great 
number  of  account- books.  The  Receiver  is  an  oliicer 
acting  in  concert  with,  but  subordinate  to,  the  trea- 
surer; through  his  hands  pass  the  various  sums  of 
money  to  and  from  the  treasurer,  and  in  order  that 
he  may  be  able  to  make  the  requisite  payments,  one 
thousand  pounds  are  left  in  his  hands,  for  which  he 
is  periodically  accountable  to  the  treasurer.  The 
fVardrobe-keeper  has  the  charge  of  the  wearmg-apparcl 
belonging  to  the  children,  and  is  expected  to  be  pre- 
pared for  cxaminatory  visits  at  any  time. 

The  Steward  has  the  general  custody  of  the  children 
at  all  hours  when  they  are  not  engaged  at  their  stu- 
dies :  he  attends  them  at  all  their  meals  :  sees  that 
they  are  punctual  in  all  their  allotted  duties  :  receives 
all  the  provisions  from  the  tradesmen,  and  sees  that 
the  bills  agree  with  the  articles  sent  in  :  superintends 
the  division  of  the  provisions  among  the  boys,  and 
sees  that  each  one  receives  his  proper  share;  and  per- 
forms other  duties  connected  with  the  domestic  ma- 
nageiiunt  of  the  hospital.  He  is  assisted  in  some  of 
bis  duties  by  three  of  the  senior  boys,  under  the  name 
of  Buttery -boys.  There  is  a  singular  odice  filled  by  one 
boy,  called  a  Chuff  boy:  when  any  little  trinket  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  boys  is  lost,  it  is  called  chaff,  and  is 
exhibited  by  the  chalf-boy,  on  the  steward's  table,  nt 
every  meal-time,  for  inspection  ;  and  if,  after  a  cer- 
tain period,  the  owner  does  not  claim  it,  it  becomes 
the  property  of  the  finder  :  if  money  has  been  in  a 
similar  way  found,  the  owner  is  to  share  it  equally 
with  the  finder.  In  the  care  of  the  boys  during  play- 
hours,  the  steward  is  assisted  by  bcadlfi,  each  of  whom 
has  a  certain  beat :  they  act  on  a  sort  of  preventive 
police  system,  by  which  rude  behaviour  and  acci- 
dents are  prevented.  As  it  is  a  fixed  rule  that  no 
boy  shall  go  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  hospital, 
without  express  leavei  a  watch  ia  kept  at  the  gates,  to 
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lee  that  tliu  rule  i«  not  iufriiigcd  upuu.     The  AfutroH 

has  an  otikc  lubiidiary  in  luinc  rvMpecta  to   that  ui 

tho  «tewur(i :  (lie  hun   the  nurveii  under  her  cuiitrul, 

and  imperiMtonds  cverythiii-'      '  '         to  the  prrmjual 

cU-aiiliuf«is  uiid  coiiitiirt  of  :  She  is  iirixcnt 

in  the  i<itc'lR-u  ut  Mtatvd  tiiiu-^.  t  >   ace   tliat 

ai  well  U!i  its  mode  ol'  pri'piiratiiiii,  i»  uue\< 

She  uttt'iidii  ill  tlie   Hull,  ut  dinner  and  kupj»r,  und, 

tii|{ether  with  the  ateward,  airurnpuuios  ttiu   Itoyit  to 

Chnit-churi'h   twice   every   Sunday.      Sliu  vmits  the 

wurdii  at  atuted   periods,  and  vuperintcndji  ail  the  ur- 

runttcnicntM  ut   bed*  and  licddiu^.     Tlic  lineu  for  the 

I  eitablialiinent  u  nioiitly  made  by  tlie   Uluu-eoat  girU 

^at  Hertford,  and  is  cut  out  by,  or  uuder  the  supcrin- 

'tendencc  uf,  the  matron.     The  nurtet,  who  are    nil 

freemen's  widows,  uro  fourteen  in  number,  and  have 

>the  pirrsonul   munugenient  of  the  boys.      Each  ward, 

^to  which  one  nurse    is   attached,   contains   beds  and 

acecnniniidutiiin  for  about  fifty  boys. 

The  Infirmary  is  uudcr  the  cure  of  a  Physician,  a 
Surgeon,  un  Aiwlhccary.  and  a  Nurse,  whose  l>eHt  ser- 
vices are  directed  to  any  case  uf  sickness  occurring 
in  the  school.  The  apothecary  resides  within  the 
hospital. 

The  Surveyor  (who  has  a  house  within  the  precincts) 
haii  the  general  superintendsncc  of  all  the  lands, 
huUKes,  and  buildings,  belonging  to  the  Hospital, 
whether  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  cstabliiitinient, 
or  let  to  others,  and  has  to  draw  plans  for  all  the 
new  buildings  erected  in  the  hospital,  and  to  superin- 
tend the  erection.  There  are  also  a  Land-surveyor  and 
a  Solicitor  employed  in  oflices  which  their  titles  sulU- 
ciently  indicate. 

Lastly,  but  not  least,  we  may  enumerate  the  odicers 
employed  directly  in  the  instruction  uf  the  buys  in 
1  the  various  schools, — four  classical  musters,  two  ma- 
thematical masters,  drawing-muster,  writing-master, 
two  assistant  writing-masters,  two  ushers,  and  a  music- 
master. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  general  superintea- 
denee  of  .such  a  large  establishment  requires  a  well- 
ordered  system  to  be  observed  in  everything,  there 
being  no  fewer  than  fifty  persons  engaged  in  a  daily 
routine  of  business  connected  with  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  the  boys.  Our  concluding  article 
will  be  devoted  to  the  boys  themselves ;  to  a  sketch 
of  the  system  of  education  pursued  in  the  school,  and 
to  various  matters  illustrative  of  the  life  of  a  "  Blue." 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  DAGUERREOTYPE 
TO  PORTRAITS. 

TnKRE  has  seldom  been  a  scientific  discovery  which 
attracted  such  immediate  and  universal  attention,  or 
which  so  many  persons  aimed  simultaneously  at  impro- 
ving, as  that  of  the  Daguerreotype,  or  its  twin  process, 
photogenic  drawing.  It  was  truly  remarked  by  M. 
Arapo,  when  he  first  publicly  explained  the  principle 
of  the  Daguerreotype,  that  the  extent  to  which  that 
method  might  ultimately  be  carried,  could  scarcely 
even  be  guessed  at,  as  it  opened  a  new  field  for  tlie 
production  of  those  works  of  art.  which  the  drunghts- 
tnun  has  hitherto  produced.  Were  it  possible  to 
enumerate  all  the  individuals  who  arc  at  present 
engaged  iu  forwarding  this  discovery  in  England, 
France,  and  other  countries,  the  reader  would  see 
a  strong  warranty  for  expecting  a  succession  of 
important  results  from  their  united  labours.  We 
have,  in  former  papers,  described  the  process  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Talbot  for  photogenic  drawing,  and 
by  M.  Daguerre  for  the  Daguerreotype ;  and  we 
shall  continue  to  present  to  our  readers,  from  time 


to  time,  suck  new  additiooa  a«  tJie  laboun  of  •cien- 

tifii*  men  irr  v  '  '         i. 

Ou  the  I  '  shall  describe  a  mnAf 
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wliK  II  lie  was  led,  lie  prmiuccd  several  rrsuli*  witich 
are  wurthy  of  not«,  as  dilleriiig  somewhat  from  ibusc 
obtained  by  Daguerre.  We  will  briefly  mention  a 
few  of  these  points  •■•"  'I'l''  ■-•■iice. 

The  reader  will    i  r,    from  the  description 

given  in  the  Saturdi.  -.  ol.  svi.,  p.  79.  that 

the  Daguerreotype  |  of  five  stages  ^  vix., 

1st,  a  thorough  cleuiiMiig  ol   < 
copper- plate,    by    ineuns    of   , 

cotton,  and  dilute  nitric  acid ,  L'uU,  un  cxpi'i^urc  uf 
the  •silver  to  the  vapour  of  iodine,  by  wbt'b  the 
^  |uires  a  fine  > 

:i  •  of  the  plate  lu  . 

I  <  ly  from  the  ill': 

t  ■  ,  ■  dj  Ith,  the   iXj  ,  1 

certain  angle,  to  the  vapour  of  mercury,  by  wtiich  the 
photogenic  figure  on  the  plate  is  dcvelop<-d  aud 
rendered  visible;  and  5th,  the  washing  of  the  plate 
alternately  in  a  stdutiou  of  commuii  salt  and  in  dis- 
tilled water,  to  remove  the  sensitive  coating  which 
the  vapour  of  iodine  has  produced,  and  thereby  to  fix 
the  drawing. 

Now,  there  is  not  one  of  tli 
received  subseijuent  improvcn. 

of  the  many  scientific  men  who   i<  Men- 

tion thereto;    but  the  part  which   ~  it  to 

resist  theory  most,  is  the  etfect  of  the  mercury.  Pro- 
fessor Draper  asks,  "  Why  docs  the  vapour  uf 
mercury  condense  iu  a  white  form  on  those  portions 
uf  the  film  of  iodide  which  have  been  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  light!"  Without  attempting  any  solu- 
tion uf  this  question,  he  considers  that  the  cause, 
whatever  it  be,  may  be  similar  to  that  which  pro- 
duces the  following  phenomenon: — If  a  piece  of  very 
clear  and  cold  glass,  or  a  cold  polished  melallic  reflector, 
has  a  small  object  laid  upon  it,  aud  the  surface  be 
breathed  over,  and  the  object  then  removed,  a  sp  c- 
tral  image  of  the  object  will  be  seen  by  ' 
again  on  the  surface,  even  for  several  days 
first  trial.  And  also  the  following : — If  a  piece  of 
soapstone  l>c  made  use  of  as  a  pencil  t<i  write  on  glass, 
though  the  letters  that  may  have  been  formed  are  in- 
visible, and  though  the  surface  of  the  glass  may  be 
subsequently  well  cleaned  ;  yet  the  letters  will  come 
into  view  as  soon  as  the  glass  is  breathed  im.  Pro- 
fessor Draper  even  states, — as  a  parallel  instance  to 
those  just  given, — that  if  we  take  a  Daguerreotype 
drawing,  clean  off  the  mercury,  polish  the  plate 
thoroughly  with  rotten-stone,  wash  it  with  nitric  acid, 
and  bring  it  to  a  brilliant  surface,  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  processes,  the  original  picture  will  re- 
appear on  exposure  to  the  vapour  ot  mercury.  He  nlso 
states,  that  the  fancied  necessity  for  an  angle  of  -iA" 
in  the  position  uf  the  plate  in  the  menury-boz,  is 
not  well-founded;  for  "plates  mercnr 
well  in  a  horiz(mtal,  as  in  any  other  po- 
a  slight  inclination  may  be  of  advuntii.: 
the  vapour  to  flow  with  uniformity  o\.  . 
process ;  but  the  chief  use  of  an  angle  ol  -ij  is  to 
allow  the  operator  to  inspect  the  procesa  through  the 
glass." 

The  professor  recommends,  that,  in  polishing  the 
plate  previous  to  the  iodizing,  whiting  be  u  >d  in 
addition  to   rotten-stone,    a*  tending  tu   proauce  A 
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snore  perfect  lustre.  He  al»o  remarks,  that,  in  ex- 
uoKini;  the  polished  plate  to  the  iodine,  he  finds  no 
neceuity  for  the  gauze  screen ;  but  holds  the  plate, 
by  inrana  of  a  temporary  handle,  about  two  iinhes 
Hbovc  the  surface  of  »oine  coarse  flakes  of  iodine, 
placed  in  a  box  two  inches  dwp:  the  iodizing  is  thus 
completed  in  from  one  to  three  roiuute.o.  Uaijuerre 
had  suggested  that  the  iodized  plate  should  be  iu- 
i>crt«d  in  the  camera  immediately,  as  the  iodide  else 
losei*  its  photogenic  property ;  but  Draper  has  found, 
that  the  plate  may  not  ouly  be  kept  (in  the  dark) 
twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  placed  in  the  camera, 
but  that  iu  sensitiveness  is  often  iucreascil  thereby. 

M  Daguerre  uud  Sir  John  Ucrschel  have  expressed 
opinions  that  the  object-glaBS  of  the  camera  should  be 
perfectly  achromatic,  i.e.,  capable  of  focalizing  light 
without  producing  coloured  frin:;es,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  photogenic  effect ;  but  the  American  professor 
deems  thi*  achromaticity  unnecessary,  because  the 
different  colours  which  compose  the  spectrum  take 
different  spaces  of  time  to  produce  their  elTeit  on  the 
iodide  of  silver,  and  the  plate  may  be  removed  before 
the  slowly-acting  rays  have  time  to  act  upon  the 
drawing.  Many  of  his  drawlni»s  were  prodnced  witli 
a  common  spectucle-lcns.  of  fourteen  inches"  focus, 
arranged  at  the  end  of  a  cigar-box  as  a  camera  :  with 
this  humble  camera,  he  produced  highly-finished 
plates,  measuring  four  inches  by  three. 

The  last  improvement  suggested  by  Professor 
Draper  which  we  shall  describe,  before  entering  up(m 
bis  method  of  producing  portraits,  is  that  in  the  pro- 
cess ttf filing,  or  removing  the  sensitive  coating  after  the 
mercurializing.  Daguerre  used  a  solution  of  common 
kalt,  and  other  solutions  have  been  still  employed  ; 
hut  the  process  now  recommended  is  exceedingly 
elegant: — ^The  plate,  after  being  dipped  in  cold 
water,  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  of 
moderate  strength;  and  while  in  this  situation,  it  is 
touched  on  one  corner  with  a  piece  of  bright  and 
clean  zinc.  The  effect  produced  is  remarkable;  for 
the  yellow  coat  of  iodide  disajipears  almost  immedi- 
ately; the  zinc,  the  salt-water,  and  the  silver,  form  a 
galvanic  circuit,  by  which  the  zinc  is  oxidized,  and 
the  silver  bogiiis  to  evolve  hydrogen  gas  ;  whilst  this 
is  in  a  nascent  state,  it  decomposes  the  film  of  iodide 
of  silver,  giving  rise  to  the  production  of  hydriodic 
acid,  which  is  very  soluble  iu  water,  and  hence 
easily  removed. 

In  taking  portraits  with  the  Daguerreotype,  the 
chief  difhcnlty  has  been,  to  illuminate  the  face  of  the 
person  suflicienfly  for  the  conducting  of  the  process, 
without  exposing  him  to  a  light  which  the  eyes  can- 
not conveniently  bear;  for  if  the  latter  be  the  case, 
the  eyes  arc  nearly  closed,  and  the  eyebrows  drawn 
over  them,  so  as  almost  to  exclude  the  eyes  from  the 
drawing  produced.  When  the  sitter  is  able  to  bear 
the  light  of  the  sun  for  a  short  time,  a  portrait  may 
be  produced  in  a  time  varying  from  twenty  to  ninety 
Kecouds;  by  placing  the  sitter  before  the  sun,  in  the 
uvnc  vertical  plane  as  the  sun  in  the  camera,  and 
using  a  double-convex  non-achromatic  lens  of  four 
inches'  diameter,  and  fourteen  inches'  focus.  If  the 
nun  be  at  a  considerable  elevation,  the  shad<»w  of  the 
eyebrows  will  descend  over  the  eyes,  and  be  thrown 
into  too  great  an  obscurity.  To  avoid  this  the  follow- 
ing plan  is  recommended  :  arrange  the  camera  and  the 
kitu-r  ii'>  that  the  line  joining  the  former  and  the  head 
of  the  latter  may  make  an  ant^le  of  about  ten  degrees 
with  the  incident  ray,  as  falling  on  the  sitter; 
and  ihi«  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  one  or  two 
I  -  mirrors,  so  arranged  as  to  deflect  the  suu's 

i  I  a  direction  nearly  horizontal. 

but  the  more  borizoutal  the  •uior  rayi  reach  the 


eye,  the  more  painful  are  they,  from  the  impossibility 
of  shielding  the  eye  by  the  brow.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  light  by 
interposing  some  semi-opaque  substance  between  the 
sun  and  the  eye.  Draper  has  used  for  this  purpose 
blue  glass,  and  also  ammtmiaco-sulphate  of  copper, 
contained  in  a  large  trough  of  plate-glass,  the  tiough, 
and  consequently  the  contained  8oluti<in,  being  about 
an  inch  thick,  and  the  fluid  being  diluted  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  solar  light,  as  transmitted  through  it, 
could  just  be  borne  by  the  eye.  When  a  blue  or 
green  medium  is  employed  In  this  manner,  the  plate 
requires  to  be  retained  in  the  camera  a  longer  time 
than  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked,  how  far  this  "portrait- 
painting"  can  be  carrie<l  on  under  the  more  ngreenble 
iii;ht  which  we  denominate  "  daylight."  On  this  point 
Mr.  Draper  informs  us,  that  on  a  clear  day,  niid  with 
a  very  sensitive  plate,  a  portrait  can  be  obtained  in 
the  course  of  five  or  seven  minutes  in  diffused  day- 
light; but  that  the  advantage  which  might  be  supposed 
to  accrue  from  the  features  being  more  compo.sed, 
and  of  a  more  natural  aspect,  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  difliculty  of  retaining  them  so  long 
in  one  constant  mode  of  expression.  An  artist  in 
the  coininon  course  of  his  operations  can  delineate 
the  features  of  a  sitter,  although  those  features  may 
undergo  occasional  changes  of  expression :  but  Nature, 
by  means  of  Daguerreotype,  is  such  a  rapid  portrait- 
painter,  that  every  shade  of  expression  is  depicted  on 
the  plate,  almost  in  the  same  instant  that  the  features 
assume  that  expression:  if  the  expression  varies, 
therefore,  the  photographic  picture  would  present 
a  confused  mingling  of  features.  Mr.  Draper  recom- 
mends, therefore,  that  the  sitter  be  iilaced  in  the  same 
vertical  plane  as  the  camera  and  the  sun,  with  his 
face  towards  the  sun  ;  that  the  solar  rays  be  brought 
into  a  direction  nearly  horizontal,  by  the  aid  of  one 
or  two  reflecting  mirrors;  that  a  blue-coloured  me- 
dium be  interposed  between  the  sun  and  the  eye  of 
the  sitter,  in  order  to  prevent  the  eye  from  being  dis- 
tressed by  the  light;  tliat  the  back-ground  should  be 
at  some  distance  behind  the  sitter,  to  prevent  his 
shadow  from  being  copied  as  part  of  bis  body  ;  and 
that  the  aperture  of  the  camera  should  be  about 
three  and  a  half  or  four  inches. 

Iu  order  to  keep  the  head  of  the  sitter  in  one  uni- 
form ))osition,  the  chair  on  which  he  is  seated  is  pro- 
vided with  a  staff  at  the  back,  terminating  upwards 
in  an  iron  ring,  which  serves  to  support  the  head :  the 
back  or  side  of  the  head  (according  as  a  front  view  or 
a  profile  is  to  be  taken)  is  rested  simply  against  or 
partially  within  the  ring,  by  which  it  is  easily  kept 
steady.  This  chair  should  be  placed  four  or  five  feet 
from  the  wall,  in  order  to  prevent  the  shadow  of  the 
body  from  interfering  with  the  picture.  To  show  the 
remarkable  delicacy  and  minuteness  of  photogin- 
phic  workmanship,  it  is  stated  that  if  the  liaiH).4  are 
allowed  to  rest  upon  the  chest,  the  slight  motion 
which  respiration  gives  them  will  produce  thick  and 
clumsy  hands  in  the  picture;  whereas  if  the  hainls  be 
held  steady,  the  very  veins  are  depicted  with  iniunte 
accuracy. 

With  regard  to  dress,  it  is  found  necessary  to  avoid 
all  strong  contrasts  in  colours,  since  the  brighter 
tints  act  more  speedily  on  the  i)late  than  the  more 
s<m>bre.  If  the  sitter  had  a  black  coat  and  waistcoat, 
with  the  shirt  showing  within  the  waistcoat. —  a  com- 
mon atlire  in  the  present  duy, — the  white  shirt  would 
be  represented  in  a  shorter  time  than  the  coloured 
portions  of  the  object,  and  would  acquire  a  blue  or 
even  a  black  tint  before  the  other  parts  of  the  picture 
are  finished  :  the  white  would,  iu  fact,  be  "  over-done" 
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by  tliii  time  the  coloured  portioiiH  were  depictiil.     It  ; 
is    llu'retiire  ndvised,  that   the   (irtim  "if  the   sitter,   tta 
well  UK  llur  hiu.kgniund    brhiiid   him,  vhciuhl   bu  an  1 
I'rer  u»  p««»iibie  from  HtronK  cimtriutt*  in  ciilour. 

The  c'UiiuTu,  a»  riiployi-il   (<»r    the   production  of  I 
^the«!  poitraitK,  iiti  •  viu  rcvcrncd  picturcM,  the  | 

right  uiid  h-fl  »ide>  •  .      ,  pluicD.     Ti>  ol)viiite  tliiit  | 

jefcct,  uii  AmiTicau  invchuiiitian  devised  the  employ-  | 
[leiil  of  an  elhptical  comave  mirror,  instead  of  a  coii-  j 
ftx  lean:  thiH  ban  the  eUect  of  protcntint;  thu  t>l)ject  : 
the  picture  in  the  Haine  poHitiou  as  in  uaturc  :  but 
has  the  unavoidable  defect  of  pruducin^  only  very  1 
lali  pictures,  confukcd,  too,  at  their  edgeii.  I 

In    ciinclusion,    we    will    (jive    I'rofetmor    Draper'* 
eniarks  on  thu  degree  of  Huccesn  which  ha«  gcnerully 
Ittended  these  very  curious  experinientH: — 

iMitiialiirei),  procured  in  thu  niunner  liere  luid  down,  nro  in 
ln<)^t  cMM'it  Ktriltiim   likeiu'it»es,   iIiuukIi  not   in   nil.     TJley  i 

Hive,  1)1' euursc,  all   the  iniliviiliial   |  i  ■  ■' '       1   I 

Ireiklc,  n  wart.  Owiiit;  to  the  ciri^iitn  1 

yelliiwish  browns  are  Ions;  before  lliey  ...,.  •  | 

of  the  Uauuorreolypi",  person*  whoso  faces  are   ; 
over  Kivo  riite  to  the  most  luiiierous  result,  a  win  il 

with  just  as  many  liUck  dots  as  the  sitter  had  yellow  unci. 
Tlio  eye  appears  beautilully,  the  ins  with  sharpness,  and 
the  white  dot  of  li^ht  u|>on  it  with  such  »treu);lli  ami  so 
inueii  of  reality  and  life,  as  to  surprise  thuso  who  hu\e 
never  before  seen  it.  Many  are  |iersuailed  llint  tlie  peiieil 
of  the  painter  has  been  secretly  employed  to  ^ivo  the  linisli- 
iiig  touch. 


ON  GEMS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES. 
VI. 

In  our  former  articles  we  have  noticed  the  more  iin- 
rtaitt  varieties  of  gems  and  precious  stones,  without 
my  very  disstinct  reference  to  the  curious  and  dillicult 
art  of  the  lapidary,  wliereby  the  beauties  and  apparent 
value  of  gems  in  general,  are  brought  out  in  all  their 
gorgeous  lustre.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  detail  a 
few  of  the  processes  connected  with  the  cutting  and 
polishing  of  gems.  The  operations  of  s^plitting  or 
cleaving,  and  of  saWing  diamonds,  have  been  already 
described  in  SaliirJui/  Maijazine,  vol.  vii.,  ]).  21  ;  the 
processes  there  described  pertain,  with  a  few  varia- 
tions, to  gems  in  general;  so  that  we  have  in  this 
jiliice  only  to  describe  the  operation  of  cutting  or 
grinding,  and  polishing  the  facets. 

Gems  are  cut  and  polished  by  the  lapidary,  by 
means  of  a  mill  of  a  very  simple  construction.  It 
consists  of  a  very  strong  frame,  having  four  up- 
right standards  at  the  four  corners,  two  of  which 
arc  seen  at  A  a.     These   standards  arc  about   seven 

Hi!.  1.  ■  1 
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feet  in  height,  and  arc  firmly  bound  together  at 
the  top  and  bottom  by  cross-bars  u  n.  The  work- 
ing-bench, or  table,  may  be  seen,  supported  by 
the  standarils  at  c  c,  and  above  and  below  it  arc  rc- 


prcMdted  two  pii-c«s  |>  o.  which,  with  mmiUr 

tl..       ■.■:■■ 

lo, 

the   fruttiv, 

Ixdow   it. 

vcrsely  nt  x  t  .  1  ,.<:,t  u»c 

is  to  ulliiril  bc.ir.  '.f  two 

or  tlu'i 

I'hese     i  J   ' 

bench. 

The   spindle  being  tnMd*  to  turn  u  freely 
•ibie   in  itn  bearing*,   lia*  a  circular  metal   | 

which  can  be  taken  oiT  or  fitted  on  at  pleaturi - 

plate  i*  called  variously  teheel-plale,  mill  wheel,  or 
mUi-plule,  and  it  is  on  its  tipper  smooth  aurfacc  that 
the  artist  grinds  away  the  fucct*  of  the  ttunc.  Tlie 
hardness  of  the  wheel-plate  must  be  pro|>orlionnl  l'>, 
but  not  so  great  as,  that  of  the  itone  to  be  cut 
Hence  the  material  of   which    ti  'd, 

the  powder  used  to  give  it  rti.  :id 

employed  to  moisten  it,  must  all  vuiy  with  tiic  loia- 
parative  hardness  or  softues*  of  the  p>-in.  Tlie  dia- 
mond is  the  only  gem  bard  en  vcl 
wheel.  This  must  be  of  soft  s  ng 
and  polishing,  and  the  powder  employed  is  diamond-' 
dust,  moistened  with  idive-oil. 

Gems  of  the  second  degree  of  hardness,  that  i«,  of 
the  sapphire  kind,  including  the  oriental  ruby,  l<i.c., 
are  ground  and  polished  on  a  copper  wheel.  The 
powder  for  grinding  is  diamond-dust,  moistened  with 
olive-oil;  and  for  polishing,  Tripoli  powder,  moistened 
with  water. 

The  softer  gems,  such  as  hyacinth,  emerald,  beryl, 
topaz,  and  garnet,  are  cut  on  a  wheel  of  lead,  with 
emery  and  water;  and  polished  on  a  tin  or  zinc 
wheel,  with  Tripoli  or  putty  powder  and  water. 

The  still  softer  stones,  viz.,  all  the  varieties  of 
quartz,  opal,  and  artificial  gems  or  pastes,  arc  cut 
and  polished  on  a  wheel  of  hard  wood.  The  jKiwder 
for  cutting  being  emery  and  water;  and  for  polishing, 
Tripoli  and  water. 

Let  us  now  see  how  a  very  rapid  revolving  motion 
is  given  to  the  wheel-plate,  to  enable  it  to  grind  down 
substances  so  much  harder  than  itself. 

The  wheel-plate  u  is  fixed  on  its  sjiindle  immediately 
above  the  hole  in  the  working-bench  ;  and  just  below 
that  hole  is  fixed  on  the  fame  spindle  a  pulley  11,  ur, 
rather,  several  pulleys  of  different  sizes,  as  in  a  com- 
mon lathe  ;  so  that,  by  shifting  the  strap  from  one  to 
another  of  them,  the  speed  of  the  spindle  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  at  pleasure.  The  other  part  of 
this  strap  passes  mund  the  large  horizontul  fly-wheel 
K,  which  is  fixed  on  a  vertical  axle,  whose  lower  In-ar- 
ing  is  in  the  floor,  and  its  upper  bearing  in  the  ceiling 
of  the  room.  Just  below  the  large  wheel,  this  axle 
has  a  crank  !,,  turned  by  a  rod  m,  whose  other  end 
bears  an  upright  handle  N,  rising  through  a  slit  in  the 
working- bench.  AVhen  the  lapidary  has  fixed  the 
stone  in  the  proper  position,  he  takes  IimIiI  of  this 
handle,  and  works  it  backwards  and  forwards  w^tll  his 
arm,  causinj;  the  fly-wheel  to  make  one  revolution 
during  each  stroke  of  his  arm,  and  thus  coininunical- 
ing  to  the  small  pulley  and  to  the  wheel-plate  jibo-. i-, 
an  almost  inconceivable  degree  of  rapidity. 

The  manner  in  which  the  lapidary  presents  the  gem 
to  the  wheel,  so  as  to  grind  it  accurately,  is  a  most 
important  part  of  the  operations  :  the  gem  to  be  cut 
or  polished  must  be  fixed  in  so  exact  a  manner  that 
the  wheel-plate  may  act  on  one  facet  only  at  a  time. 
The  utmost  nicety  is  therefore  required,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  gem  is  generally  fixed  to  one  end 
of  a  small  rod,  called  a  ccmenl-rod,  because  the  (tone 
is  attached  tu  it  bv  means  of  cement. 
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To  receive  diamonda,  the  cud  of  the  c«mcnt-rod  U 
made  like  a  cup,  into  which  is  poured  mcltiil  snider 
of  tia  aud  lead  :  (he  diauiond  i*  thou  plunged  up  to 
the  cirdle  into  the  liquid  folder,  uhic-h,  ou  (-»<)iin|2;, 
retains  it  firm  in  its  plate.  When  the  table-side  haa 
been  finished,  the  diamond  in  taken  out  by  paring 
away  the  iolder  with  a  knite.  The  Kolder  if  then 
re-melted,  and  the  cut  side  ul'  the  diamond  is  plunged 
ia  XI  as  tu  expose  the  uncut  pyramid  to  be  formed 
into  the  collet.  When  this  is  completed,  the  cement- 
rod  is  fixed  to  a  must  ingenious  and  invaluable  iustru- 
inent,  called  a  i/ja/ )  the  most  improved  coustructiuu 
of  wbicb  is  represented  in  the  following  figure. 


Suppose  A  A  to  represent  the  surface  of  the  working- 
bench,  and  B  the  wheel-plate  on  its  spindle:  c  is  a 
piece  of  wood  or  metal,  bearing  a  fixed  brass  quad- 
rant D  D,  which  is  graduated  into  ninety  degrees ;  ■  is 
•  brass  tube,  fixed  on  an  axis  at  v,  just  in  the  centre 
of  the  quadrant,  but  free  to  move  up  and  down,  so 
as  to  point  to  any  required  degree.  The  upper  end 
of  this  tube  bears  a  flat  disk  of  brass  g,  which  is  of  a 
circular  shape,  (though  seen  edgewise  in  the  figure,) 
and  has  engraved  on  its  upper  surface  several  circles, 
each  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts  :  as  many 
as  can  possibly  be  wanted  for  cutting  any  circle  or 
tier  of  facets  on  a  stone.  Now  the  cement-rod  h  k 
is  passed  up  the  tube  e.  It  has  the  stone  h  fixed  to 
its  lower  end,  and  to  its  upper  end  is  affixed  a  hand 
K,  like  that  of  a  watch,  by  turning  which  so  as  to 
point  to  any  division  on  the  circular  plate,  the  stone 
is  of  course  turned  on  its  axis.  Now  suppose  the 
tube  E  to  be  vertical,  or  pointing  to  ninety  degrees,  at 
the  top  of  the  quadrant  d.  Then  the  aUme  will  be 
in  the  proper  position  for  cutting  the  table,  ur  horizon- 
tal face  of  a  brilliant.  The  cenient-rud  is,  of  course, 
pushed  down  till  the  lower  point  of  the  stone  jus<t 
touches  the  wheel-plate :  sometimes  it  is  kept  down 
by  a  weight  placed  on  the  top  of  the  cement-rod. 
When  this  point  has  been  ground  down  far  enough  to 
pnKluce  a  table  of  the  requisi't  mL^.  it  has  to  be 
surrounded  by  eight  more  facts,  |>erfectly  equi-distant, 
equal  in  size,  and  regular.  The  artist  first  ascertains 
what  angle  their  planes  should  make  with  the  plane 
of  the  former  large  facet  or  table.  Suppose  this  to 
be  twenty  degrees,  he  lowers  the  tube  e  till  it  points 
to  the  twentieth  degree  below  the  top  of  the  quadrant 
D.  It  is  then  fixed  in  that  position  by  a  small  screw, 
and  the  band  k  is  made  to  point  to  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  a  circle  that  contains  eight  parts.  The 
cement-nid  being  then  slid  down  till  the  stone 
touches  the  wheel-plate,  one  of  the  first  tier  of  facets 
will  be  cut  with  unerring  accuracy.  When  this  is 
done,  the  band  k  is  moved  on  to  the  next  division, 
and  another  facet  is  cut.  When  the  hand  has  been 
moved  entirely  round  the  circle,  the  first  tier,  or  circle 
of  eight  facets,  will  have  been  cut.  In  order  to  begin 
the  next  tier,  the  place  of  the  tube  v.  is  shifted,  and 
brought  lower  down  on  the  quadrant,  so  as  to  present 
the  stone  still  more  obliquely  to  the  grinding-plnte. 
This  tier  probably  contains  sixteen  facets,  therefore 
the  hand  is  pointed  aucccMively  to  all  the  divisions  in 


the  circle  of  sixteen  parts  ;  but  the  tube  e  ia  nut 
moved  till  the  tier  is  finished,  and  a  still  lower  om 
about  to  be  begun.  This  most  ingenious  contrivance 
has  hitherto  been  used  only  by  the  inventor,  a  very 
expert  lapidary  of  (ieneva. 

When  the  facets  are  all  cut,  they  are  dull,  lik-' 
ground-glass,  niid  therefore  have  to  be  polished  :  thi- 
consists  in  tiiiiply  repeating  the  operation,  but  with  a 
softer  and  finer  powder,  and  somefinics  a  wheel -plate 
of  a  dilferent  metal,  as  has  been  already  described. 

This  notice  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
mention  of  the  ancient  aud  curious  art  of  making 
imitative  gems.  Wc  say  imitative  to  distinguish  tlieiu 
from  artificial  gems,  or  those  which  exactly  resembl 
the  natural  ones  in  their  internal  properties,  coinpo 
sition,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  their  external  appearance. 
Artificial  gems  have  been  very  seldom  produced  ;  in- 
di-ed,  almost  the  only  one  that  has  been  really  formed 
by  art,  is  the  ruby,  and  that  only  in  very  small  crystals. 

Imitative  gems  are  composed  of  various  kinds  of 
coloured  glass,  of  superior  hardness  and  refractive 
power.  In  this  manner  the  colour  and  the  play  of 
light  of  real  gems  can  be  so  nearly  imitated,  that  in 
former  times,  such  jiaslea  (as  superior  kinds  of  glass 
are  called)  were  often  sold  at  immense  prices  as  tni 
stones.  Such  frauds  can  scarcely  happen  now,  siiu  < 
there  is  a  simple  test,  that  of  hardncts,  by  which  ever;, 
person  may  soon  learn  to  distinguish  real  gems  from 
the  best  imitations  which  can  be  made  in  pa!^te. 

This  art  is  of  very  remote  antiquity,  as  is  proved  by 
many  ancient  Egyptian  relics.  I'liny  says  that  th 
(ireeks  and  Romans  also  imitated  gems  by  colourin[j 
crystals;  a  method  still  partially  in  use.  In  the 
middle  ages,  this  art  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  and 
in  most  books  false  recipes  were  given,  which,  if 
followed  implicitly,  could  never  produce  the  desired 
effect.  This  has  been  remarked  even  in  the  works  of 
Neri  and  Kuukel,  which  were  once  thought  to  be  the 
best  guides  iu  making  imitative  gems. 

In  later  times  M.  Fontanieu  has  made  some  valu- 
able researches  and  experiments  on  the  subject.  Hi; 
divides  the  composition  into  bases,  or  j)ure  white 
pastes,  and  colouring  substances  to  be  added  in  very 
small  quantity  to  the  bases.  When  the  different  in- 
gredients of  the  composition  which  forms  a  base,  are 
reduced  to  powder  aud  well  mixed  together,  they  are 
placed  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  melted  by  the  heat 
of  a  furnace  or  forge.  The  melted  substance  is  called 
frit.  It  is  poured  into  cold  water,  and  if  any  lead  be 
separated  in  metallic  globules,  it  is  carefully  removed. 
The  substance  is  re-melted,  and  the  same  process  re- 
peated three  times,  each  time  iu  u  new  crucible,  and 
with  pure  water.  Lastly,  it  is  powdered,  niixcd  with 
colouring  matter,  aud  melted  into  the  proper  shape. 

There  is  another  very  superior  base,  called  Mayence 
base,  or  strap,  from  the  name  of  its  inventor ;  it  is 
thus  made  : — three  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
one  part  of  silica,  prepared  from  rock-crystal,  ar 
mixed  and  melted  together.  When  cool,  this  i 
dissolved  iu  warm  water,  and  nitric  acid  is  added  till 
no  more  precipitate  forms.  The  precipitate  is  then 
well  washed  and  dried;  and  two  parts  of  it  are  mixed 
with  three  parts  of  ceruse.  This  is  melted,  and  poured 
into  cold  water.  It  is  again  powdered,  and  mixed 
with  one-twelfth  of  its  weight  of  borax,  and  again 
melted.  This  having  been  poured  into  cold  water 
and  powdered,  is  mixed  with  one-twelfth  of  its  weight 
of  nitre,  and  again  melted  for  use. 

For  imitating  the  diamond,  M.  Fontanieu  says'. 
that  he  knows  of  no  better  composition  than  a  bu."' 
of  twelve  parts  silica,  twenty  litharge,  four  nitre,  four 
borax,  and  two  white  arsenic.  Of  course  no  colour- 
ing matter  ia  wanted. 
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For  bltu  $appMrp.  Fontaniou  recomracmU  twenty- 
four  ounce*  ottlie  Mayenc-e  l)B«e,  coloured  with  torty- 
Kix  grnwiH  of  ziiffrc,  (ir  oxiile  of  cobalt. 

Fur  the  oriental  ruhy  forty  part*  of  the  Mnycnce 

base  miiili-  with  flints,  four  purt«  rockcryitnl,  mul  urn- 

jart  fusible    n  Tbc  fusible  manRuncne  in 

latle  by  inakii  anion  mungauese  red  lii)t,  and 

then  iiliiuj^iii;;  II  lit  vinegar. 

For  tlie  bullus  ruby,  or  »pinclle,  there  should  be 
one-fourth  \en»  colouring  matter. 

The  proper  bu.ie  fcir  the  hyacinth  \»,  according  to 
Lioyiel,  one  hundred  part*  «ilica,  two  hundred  and 
|fty  minium,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fused  potash,  and 
Vom  twenty-five  to  thirty  l)orax. 

To  imitate  the  amcthyit,  he  uses  twenty-four  ounces 
»f  Mayence  base,  four  drachms  fuatble  manganese, 
'four  grains  precipitate  of  cassius. 

For  the  imitation  of  the  gamut,  two  ounces  Mayence 
base,  one  ounce  glass  of  antimony,  one  grain  each  of 
Ca.ssius's  precipitati-  anil  of  oxide  of  manganese. 

M.  Fonlaiiii-'U  has  publi.shed  a  large  work  on  the 
subject  of  making  these  imitations.  We  have  directed 
the  attention  of  our  readers  tu  a  few  specimens,  and 
niiglit  have  added  many  more,  if  our  litnits  wjuld 
have  allowed,  or  the  details  had  been  aulUciently  in- 
teresting to  the  general  reader. 


THE  SYRIAN  COAST.    VI. 

From  Heyrout  an  old  Uoinan  road,  constructed  by 
the  Emperor  Antcminus,  runs  along  the  shore  towards 
Djebail.  It  soon  crosses  a  small  stream,  (suppofed 
to  be  the  ^Vlngoras  of  Pliny,)  which,  when  swollen  by 
•ains,  fonins  so  violently  in  its  rocky  bed,  that  it  has 
received  the  name  of  Nahr-el-Leban  (.Wi7*  River). 
About  four  miles  further  the  road  is  carried  along  the 
face  of  a  lofty  clilT,  adorned  with  nutiierous  sc^ulptures 
and  inscriptions,  now  mtjch  defaced,  but  su|)pi'sed  to 
be  of  Ph(rnicinn  origin;  and  a  short  distance  beyond 
occurs  a  deep  ravine,  through  which  the  Nahr-el-Kclb 
{Dog  River)  rushes  to  the  sea  with  extreme  fury, 
'riiis  stream,  the  Lycus  of  antiquity,  derived  both  its 
former  and  present  name  from  a  tradition  that  an 
idol  in  the  form  of  a  dog,  or  wolf,  was  once  wor- 
shipped on  its  banks,  and  near  its  month  is  still  found 
a  broken  pedestal,  presutncd  to  have  been  that  of  the 
idol  :  the  figure  of  n  dog  also  occurs,  carved  in  the 
rocks,  near  the  bridge,  constructed  by  Fakr-el-Uin, 
by  which  the  stream  Is  crossed.  This  river  is  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  exclusively  Christian  dis- 
trict of  Kestouan,  principally  inhabited  by  the  Ma- 
ronites,  but  also  containing  some  Catholics,  Greeks, 
and  Armenians:  it  extends  ncrrthward  to  the  Nnhr-el- 
Kebir,  {Great  Rivrr.)  beyond  Tripoli. 

Proceeding  along  a  rocky  shore  towards  Djebail, 
(about  twenty  miles  from  Bcyrouf,)  we  soon  reach 
the  town  of  Djournie,  whore  occur  a  lofty  srpiarc 
tower  and  several  other  Roman  remains,  it  being  tli-; 
site  of  an  ancient  city,  termed  Pal:r-Byblos,  whose 
inhabitants  founded  a  second  Byblos,  higher  up  the 
coast.  It  was  at  Djournie  that  the  .\llied  camp  was 
recently  established.  The  bay  of  Djournie  is  spacious, 
its  southern  promontory  running  far  out  to  sea,  and 
having  at  its  extremity  a  small  chapel  cut  in  the  rock, 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  tomb  of  St.  George ;  and 
the  mountain-peuks  iQ  the  back-ground  arc  crowned 
by  Christian  convents.  The  road  next  crosses  another 
lolty  cliff,  (.Mount  Climax,)  where,  for  more  than  a 
mile,  the  path  is  less  than  six  feet  wide,  and  overhangs 
the  sea*,  beyond  which  is  seen  the  Nahr-Ibrahim,  a 

♦  Tlii«  pis»  w»»  the  scene  of  a  icnlKint  exploit  of  Ujlilwia  the 
First  of  .Icrus:ilciTi,  when  on  Ills  journey  from  Aniiocli  lo  tliai  city,  to 
assuroo  >nc  crown.   "  UaUlwin  was  Informed  that  iho  Turkish  princes 
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Three  mi,  nn  n  hill  by  fnr  xi'a,  lies  njrbail, 

the  rcprcsciiiative  oi  the 

Hyblos  of  utitKiuiiy,  :■.■  it- 

tance.     It  is  surrounded  by  u  im, 

exports  much  of  the  silk  of  tli     1-.  .  ...n  a 

population  of  about  3000  [K'rsons.  t  extent 

is  proved  by  numerous  ruins,  priiii  .| ..'<man,  ia 

its  neighbourhood,  and  it  also  contains  the  remains 
of  a  Christian  church,  of  Corinthian  architecture, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  f<iurlh  century. 
Upon  the  southern  side  <jf  the  tovs .  tic, 

of  mixed  Romiin   niid    Saracenic   ::■  .■>»« 

solid  and  l'>  :ire  more  than  a  imli.'  lu  conipus*, 

and   are   su  .1    by   numerous   lowers.       This 

ca.-tle  was  captur'.d  by  the  English  and  their  olhcs 
early  iu  the  present  war. 

From  the  Uible  we  learn  that  the  people  of  Gebal 
were  early  celebrated  for  their  skill  iu  squaring  stone 
for  building.  ( 1  Kings  v.  18  h)  and  they  are  also  raru- 
tioned  as  the  caulkers  of  Tyre,  (Czek.  xxvii.  9.)  But 
its  chief  renown  arose  from  it«  being  the  reputed 
birth-place  of  Adonis,  and  the  principal  seat  of  bis 
worship }  which,  however,  was  practised  in  other 
ipiurters,  and  at  one  time  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
under  the  Syrian  name  of  Tammuz.  Among  "the 
great  abominations  that  the  house  of  Israel  com- 
mitted," th.;  prophet  Ezekiel  in  a  vision  saw  the 
"  women  weeping  for  Tammuz."  (Ezek.  viii.  1-1.) 

The  history  of  Byblos  differs  too  Utile  from  that  of 
most  of  the  towns  along  the  coast  to  need  much 
detail.  Its  ceremonies  in  honour  of  Adonis,  in  a 
somewhat  modified  form,  were  still  practised  in  the 
filth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  first  Crusader* 
passed  it  without  injury  in  consequence  of  an  agree- 
ment made  with  the  emir  of  Tripoli,  but  it  was  cap- 
tured by  Raymond  of  Toulouse  in  1 104,  and  the  wall 
by  which  it  is  now  surrounded  was  built  by  the  Chris- 
tians, in  whose  hands  the  place  remained  till  IJ89. 
Thougli  in  the  Murouitc  country  it  until  recently  bad 
a  Druse  garrison,  but  this  before  the  recent  attack 
had  been  replaced  by  a  body  of  Albanians. 

Ten  miles  to  the  northward  of  Djebail  lies  the  small 
town  of  Bntroun,  or  Patrone,  the  ancient  Botrys.  This 
place  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ithobul.  kinc;  nf 
TVre,  (B.C.  'J20,)  and  in  the  lime  of  the  Rom. 
had  a  spacious  artificial  harbour,  to  which  a  v 
torn  from  Lebanon  by  an  earthquake,  and  hurled  into 
the  sea,  served  as  a  mole.  The  only  harbour  now 
used  is  a  narrow  canal,  cut  between  the  rucks,  iu 
which  a  few  boats  find  shelter,  the  principal  trade  of 

of  T>«Tnft«r!!^  anH  Km#*iw#f<»  Ivin^  in  wflil  for  him  «t  Ih*  p*»*«.  nf*on 
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the  p1ac«  conii»tin{(  of  the  export  of  tobacco.     There 
arc  the  ruin«  of  a  Christjan   churth  aiul  of  > 
tcry,   but  no   remaiiit  of   the    ancii'iit  for 
litttniun   was   captured  le  ililliculty    by    tin.' 

Allies,   on   the    Ijlh   ot  r   hist.       Hence    to 

Tripoli,  a  distiinceof  about  fiKctii  iiiileD,  the  road  runs 
over  the  foot  of  tbe  lol'tiest  mountains  of  Lebanon, 
on  one  of  which  are  seen  what  still  remain  of  the 
fuinous  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  a  group  of  about  fifteen 
trees,  of  vast  dimensions  and  patriurchal  age,  and 
numerous  others  of  smaller  size.  They  stand  high 
up  tbe  mountain,  among  the  snow,  and  form  a  grove 
of  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  The  country  to 
seaward  is  a  vast  promontory,  the  western  point 
hearing;  the  name  of  Cape  Madonna,  or  Rus-el-Shakaa, 
the  Tlieouprosopon  of  antiquity,  and  then  a  resort  'if 
pirates,  who  were  extirpated  by  I'ompey.  The  pas.s 
over  the  promontory  is  very  steep  and  narrow,  and  at 
its  foot  towards  Tripoli  are  found  tijc  villages  of  Calle- 
mone  and  Knzy — the  first  the  ancient  Calamos,  the 
yocoiid  probably  occupying  the  site  of  Trieris,  but  a 
Imee  pile  of  ruins  in  its  neighbourhood  is  described 
by  some  travellers  as  the  remains  of  n  Christian 
church,  by  others  of  a  heathen  temple.  High  up  the 
mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  Callemone  is  situated, 
luid  overlooking  the  sea,  is  a  lar(;e  convent  belonging 
to  the  Catholic  Greeks,  called  Belmont,  founded  by 
one  of  the  Latin  counts  of  Tripoli,  and  during  the 
Crusades  more  than  once  employed  as  a  military  post, 
as  it  completely  commands  the  approach  to  the  plain 
ot    Tripoli  from  the  south. 

Tripoli,  (now  calle<l  by  the  inhabitants  Tarabolos,) 
i'.'  -■  ribod  as  one  of  the  best-built  and  cleanest  towns 
<'t  ^^yria,  stands  on  a  small  triangular  plain,  washed 
liy  the  sea  on  the  north  and  sotitli,  with  a  hill,  crowned 
liy  a  Saracenic  castle,  on  the  cast,  and  some  low 
F;ind-liills  on  the  south-west.  Tbe  town  is  divided 
into  two  portions  by  the  Nahr-Kadesha,  which  runs 
by  the  castle,  the  part  to  the  north,  styled  Kl-Min:i, 
or  Marina,  being  the  port.  The  luxuriant  groves  of 
orange,  lemon,  mulberry,  and  other  fruit-tn'cs,  culti- 
vated with  the  utmost  care,  which  meet  the  eye  in 
every  direction,  and  the  noble  poplars  and  plane-trees, 
beside  various  odoriferous  shrubs,  which  abound, 
cive  a  very  pleasing  aspect  to  Tripoli.  But  it  has 
numerous  disadvantages;  for  its  harbour  is  small 
and  unsafe,  and  the  situation  extremely  unhealthy, 
owing  in  a  great  measure,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  arti- 
ficial  inundations  which  are  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
lio^e  of  |)rocuring  a  second  foliage  from  the  mulberry 
trees,  after  they  have  been  stripped  to  feed  the  silk- 
worms, silk  being  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
export.  The  population  of  Tripoli  is  estimated  at 
l.'i.fKKt,  a  large  proportion  of  them  Catholic  Greeks, 
the  port  being  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  them. 

Tlie  name  of  Tripoli,  it  is  said,  was  bestowed  by  the 
Greeks,  upon  three  settlements  formed  upon  this  spot, 
hy  .Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Aradus,  which  were  afterwards 
united  into  one,  and  then  served  as  a  kind  of  federal 
city  to  the  various  Phoenician  states.  Three  ancient 
sites  arc  still  distinguishable  on  the  promontory, — 
tbat  on  the  south,  however,  being  nearly  obliterated 
by  sand  washed  upon  the  beach.  Granite  and  mar- 
ble columns  are  found  scattered  about  in  every 
direction,  but  particularly  along  the  beach,  and  on 
tbe  banks  of  the  river ;  and  of  a  chain  of  five 
fquare  towers*,  of  Saracenic  origin,  which  extends 
from  the  castle  to  the  port,  the  lower  part  of  each 
is  strengthened  with  broken  columns,  piled  hori- 
zontally. One  of  theae  towers  is  styled  the  Lion's 
Tower,  at  it  bears  a  aculptare  of  two  lious   ou   a 

•  Tl«'«  were  (ormrtljr  «i<  towen,  but  one  h»«  beta  recently  blown 
up  by  ibc  Allied  force. 


I  shield,  the  cognizance  of  the  Latin  counts ;  and  indeed 
in  no  town  ill  Syria  do  more  vestiges. of  the  doroiuion 
of  the  Crusaders  exist  thuii  here.     The  town  is  sup. 

i  plied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct,  which  bears  the  sign 
of  the  cross  on  many  of  Us  arches,  and  is  c  lUed  the 
Prince's  Hiulge*;  most  ot'the  moscpies  have  evidently 
been  Cliiisiian  churches,  and  are  handsome  edifices; 
the  bazaars  and  khans,  also,  are  the  ancient  monas- 
teries Bn<l  nunneries  ;  and  several  of  the  streets  have 
on  each  side  arcades  of  rude  (iothic  architecture  :  the 
castle,  too,  has  much  of  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  feudal  fortress  superadded  to  its  original  structure. 
Nothing  of  any  particular  importance  occurs  in 
history  regarding  Tripoli  until  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades. Its  emir  unsuccessfully  assailed  the  first  pil- 
grims while  besieging  Area,  (a.u.  101)9,)  but  an  ac- 
commodation was  effected,  and  they  passed  on  to 
Jerusalem.  In  IIO-J  it  was  besieged  by  Raymond  ot 
Toulouse,  who  died  before  its  walls,  but  it  was  not  cap- 
tured till  I  l()!),  when  the  victors  threw  down  a  strong 
wall  by  which  the  city  had  been  defended  on  the 
east,  sacked  the  town,  and  burnt  a  valuable  library 
which  it  contained.  The  city,  with  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Nahr-cl-Kelb  and  the  Nahr-el-Kebir,  whs 
erected  into  a  county,  and  bestowed  on  IJertrain,  the 
son  of  Raymond,  and  the  counts  of  Tripoli  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the  Holy  Lund.  They 
frequently  entered  into  truces  with  their  Mohammedan 
neighbours.aud  were  often  suspected  of  favouring  them 
more  than  their  Christian  brethren.  Count  RayuKuid 
of  Tripoli,  for  instance,  is  charged  by  both  Christian 
and  Aloliammedan  writers  with  betraying  the  Chris- 
tian army  at  the  liattle  of  Tiberias  (a.d.  IhsT).  As 
the  battle  wos  to  be  fought  in  his  territory,  by  an  old 
feudal  rule  he  was  entitled  to  choose  the  spot,  and, 
after  communicating  with  Suladin,  he  led  thein  into  a 
valley  without  water,  where  they  were  suirouiided  on 
all  sides  by  the  enemy,  and  when  the  battle  com- 
menced, he  fled,  with  his  retainers,  at  the  first  onset. 
By  this  policy  they  preserved  themselves  iu  the  pos- 
session of  at  least  a  part  of  their  territories,  in  spite 
of  the  changes  which  the  rest  of  the  country  under- 
went, till  at  length  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes  expelled 
them,  and  desolated  their  city,  iu  1^89,  two  years 
before  the  fall  of  Acre. 

From  this  period  Tripoli  presents  little  piorc  than 
a  series  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  its  Mohammedan 
governors  to  render  themselves  independent  of  tlie 
Porte,  which  were  met  by  granting  the  territory  to 
some  other  pacha,  who  when  successful  seldom  failed 
to  act  like  his  predecessors.  In  spite  of  these  disad- 
vantages, however,  it  has  remained  a  place  of  cimsi- 
derable  trade,  especially  in  silk  and  sponge,  the  tr«flic 
being  for  a  long  time  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  ;  but  one  of  its  rulers,  Djezzar,  after- 
wards pacha  of  Acre,  expelled  them,  and  they  have 
not  since  been  able  to  regain  their  former  footing. 
Under  the  rule  of  Mehemet  Ali,  Tripoli  was  usually 
the  statiim  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  another  ot 
infantry,  for  whose  accommodation  stone  barracks 
were  erected,  but  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Allies 
upon  the  coast,  the  garrison,  previously  reduced  in 
order  to  reinforce  the  army  in  the  field,  abandoned 
the  town,  after  a  trifling  resistance,  one  of  the  before- 
tnenlioned  line  of  towers  having  been  undermined 
and  blown  up  by  the  assailants. 
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SALVATOR  ROSA  AND  HIS  WOnK=: 
HI. 

I^  \e    we    C'  .    tlmt 

pel  wdf II  be  in  the 

Nr«p<ititan  i>  i. 

The  death  .;cIlo  deitniVMl  all  the  plans  of 

thr  insurn-ctionisti,  and  Salvulur,  with  his  friend 
Fiilcfinr,  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  wrote  a  bitter 
and  imaginative  piiem,  railed  Itabiluma,  in  which  he 
piiured  lurth  a  torrent  of  burninj;  and  disappointed 
feelini^.  Had  he  ended  here  all  rni);ht  have  been  well, 
but  his  overwhelming  love  of  what  he  deemed  to  be 
liberty  iniluced  him  imprudently  to  paint  two  satirical 
pictures,  in  which  princes,  pope*,  and  cardinals  were 
reprejienled  under  circumstances  humiliating  in  the 
greatest  degret".  An  ass  whs  represented  decked 
with  orders;  a  pig  wore  a  niitn>;  a  fox  bore  a  cross; 
while  wolves,  vultures,  and  tigers,  were  bearing  other 
insignia  of  power  and  influence;  and  it  was  nut  difli- 
cult  to  discover  the  implied  meaning.  To  exhibit  two 
such  pictures  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  was  rather 
the  act  of  a  madman  than  of  a  man  of  sense;  and 
it  w.ts  only  by  explaining  away,  as  well  as  he  could, 
the  objectionable  parts  of  the  picture*,  by  a  written 
Apology,  that  he  succeeded  in  keeping  himself  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Inquisition.  He  fortunately  pos- 
sessed the  friendship  of  one  of  the  powerful  Medici 
fuiiiily,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  Rome, 
and.  by  the  advu-e  of  that  prince,  Salvator  departed 
for  Florence,  where  Carhi  Dolce,  Pietro  di  Cortona, 
and  other  eminent  painters,  then  resided.  His 
reputation  had  long  been  high  at  Florence,  although 
he  bad  never  visited  that  city  ;  and  it  has  been  said 
that  *'  although  his  departure  from  Rome  was  an 
e»cai>e.  his  arrival  at  Florence  was  a  triumph."  The 
Grand  Duke  awarded  him  a  liberal  pension,  together 
with  a  noble  price  for  as  many  pictures  as  he  chose  to 
paint.  He  took  a  large  house,  furnished  it  magnifi- 
cently, and  entertained  the  noble  families  of  the  Cnp- 
poni,  the  Gcrini,  the  Corsini,  the  Quadagni,  the  Fal- 
conieri,  and  others,  in  a  style  of  extravagance  bat 
little  suited  to  a  man  subject  to  so  much  reverse  of 
fortune  as  painters  have  usually  been. 

But  he  siMin  found  that  the  tilled  nobles  who  visited 
his  banquets,  anil  who  delighted  in  his  wit  end  talents, 
did  not  forzet  that  he  was  a  low-born  man.  and  fre- 
quently made  him  feel  his  inferiority  by  refusing  to 
greet  him  in  the  public  places.  Salvator  was  not  tlie 
man  to  endure  such  treatment ;  but,  refusing  the 
Bo<iety  of  the«e  nobles,  he  drew  round  him  a  ciirle  of 
men,  distinguished  mure  for  their  intellectual  qualities 
than  their  titles  to  nnbility.  With  these  companions 
he  formed  an  Accademia,  or  friendly  body,  which  met 
on  stated  evtnings,  for  conversation,  music,  (kc,  and 
was  always  liberally  entertained  at  Salvatur's  house. 
The  drain  upon  his  purse  nccasiimed  by  these  expenses 
wa-  ■     ■  '  with    his   pencil 

dur  us  and  Deinocri- 

tus'    lur  I'rauciMO  Cordonc;  '  ^.^  '  •    s 

Into  the  Sea."  nod    "  Fortune,"  ' 
"Aii'ieiit  Ruins"  forGrisoli,  atir. 
M:iri  lii'Se  QiiHilagni ;  as  well  H!i  iiii 
lun  I'capes,  sea-purts,  marine  views,  &c.,  tor  Ferdinand 
di  .Meilici. 

Salvator  never  rested  long  contented  in  one  place. 
He  got  tired  of  the  anjoum  at  the  court  of  the  Medici, 
and  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  the  counts  Ugo  and 
Giulio  Mtiffei,  at  their  mansion  in  Volterra,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Florence, — "a  spot,"  says  Baldi- 
nucci,  "  wril  worthy  of  his  ftne  and  picturesque 
genius.  Rocks,  mountains,  t<irreiits,  masses  of  shade, 
and  vistas  of  brightness, — all  that  is  most  pictorial, 
•nd  is  scattered  over  the  most  distant  regions,  nature 


had  here  concentrated."  Here  he  indulged  himself  a 
giMid  deal  In  solitary  study,  and  devoted  more  time 
and  more  systematic  attention  to  poetry  thiiu  he  had 
yef  done.  He  at  the  same  time  painted  some  noble 
pictures  for  his  guests,  such  as  the  "  Sacrifice  of  Abel," 
"  Queen  F.sther,"  &c. 

In  1  Cj2,  Salvator,  craving  for  novelty,  took  leave 
of  his  hospitable  friends  at  Florence,  and  departed 
once  mure  for  Rome,  carrying  with  him  but  a  small 
sum  out  of  the  liberal  payments  which  he  had  received 
fur  his  pictures,  for  his  expenditure  appears  to  have 
been  im  an  extravagant  scale.  He  took  a  large  man- 
sion on  the  Monte  Picino  at  Rome,  between  those 
occupied  by  Claude  Lorraine  and  Nicholas  Poussin, 
and  furnished  it  with  great  taste.  Every  apartment 
displayed  some  luxury  of  art,  except  his  own  painting- 
room,  which  was,  and  always  had  been,  as  plain  and 
simple  as  possible.  He  now  |>ainted,  for  Colonna, 
his  "  Mercury  and  the  Peasant,"  "  Moses  found  by 
Pharaoh's  Daughter,"  "  St.  John  in  the  Wihierness," 
and  several  landscapes  ;  for  the  kiug  of  Denmark, 
"  Jonas  preaching  at  Nineveh  ;"  for  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, a  large  and  splendid  "  Battle-Piece."  The 
painting  of  this  last-mentioned  picture  showed  theesti 
mation  in  which  Salvator  was  held  at  that  time  ;  for 
Coraiiii  being  chosen  nuncio  from  the  Pope  to  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  and  it  having  been  considered  what 
would  be  the  most  acceptable  offering  to  the  king, 
a  picture  from  Salvator  Rosa  was  decided  on,  and  this 
picture  was  the  battle-piece  in  question. 

He  was  always  solicitous  for  the  reputation  of  being 
a  great  historical  painter,  but  his  purchasers  were 
most  anxious  tor  the  small  landscapes  which  he  pro- 
duced in  such  large  number.  This  mortified  his 
pride,  and  soon  after  he  returned  to  Rome  he  refused 
to  paint  any  small  Iands<'ape8  whatever.  About  the 
same  time  he  began  to  etch  .some  of  his  own  pictures, 
an  art  in  which  he  soon  acquired  a  great  proficiency. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  royal  marriage  with  some  of  the 
Medici  family,  in  IC60,  Salvator  was  induced  to  pay 
another  visit  to  Florence,  where  he  occasinnally  em- 
ployed himself  in  engraving  in  aquafortis,  but  scarcely 
at  all  iu  painting.  In  1 61)2  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  shortly  afterwards  went  on  an  excursion  to 
Loretto,  in  which  he  indulged  his  taste  for  romantic 
scenery  by  rambling  among  the  precipii-es  and  valleys 
of  the  Apennines.  On  his  return  he  exhibited  at  the 
Panthcdii  three  fine  historical  pictures,  "  Pythagoras 
on  the  Sea-shore,"  "  Pythagoras  In  the  midst  of  hia 
Pupils,"  and  "Jeremiah  thrown  into  a  Pit  by  the 
Princes  of  Judea."  In  the  following  j-ear  he  produced 
what  he  himself  cnnsiiier«d  his  best  picture,  viz.,  "The 
Catiline  Cimspiracy." 

After  the  prrKluction  of  this  last-mentioned  picture, 
Salvator  fell  into  a  state  of  morbid  melancholy,  to 
which  indeed  he  had  always  been  i>ccasionally  subject ; 
and  from  which  he  was  only  roused  by  an  inordi- 
nate love  of  distinction  which  so  often  impelled  him. 
At  an  exhibition  at  Rome,  in  16GS,  where,  through 
powerful  infiuent-e,  a  certain  coterie  of  painters  were 
d  to  ei-lipse  their  more  talented  conteiTiporaries, 
vi  >r  produced  two  pictures,  "  The  Triumph  ol  .St. 
C»«<»rge  over  the  Dragon,"  and  "  Saul  and  the  Witch 
of  Endor,"  which  brtuight  increased  encomiums  on 
him  J  but  throughout  this  jK-riod  he  never  could  obtain 
permission  to  paint  any  picture  for  the  public  build- 
ings of  Rome:  a  prohibition  which,  whether  it  resulted 
from  the  successful  enmity  of  contemporaries,  or 
from  any  other  cause,  deeply  wounded  him.  It  was 
not  until  alter  this  exiiihilion  that  he  obtained  an 
order  to  paint  an  altar-piece  for  the  Chiese  de'  Fio- 
rentini.  He  chose  the  subject  of  the  "  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Cosmus  and  St.  Damiau.' 
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Hit  morbid  temperament  now  alTectefl  hi*  henlth  ) 
■()  iDuch  lliat  hu  wax  nci  loiiKcr  c<|uul  ' 
piiiiiiiiii;  Ur^e  liimorical  autijccla,  and  ii 
eiiiplityed  hltimelf  occuiiioiiully  in  ■■tcliiiig  ami  ni- 
graving,  and  uliu  in  painting  caricaturea,  a  pructiiL- 
much  in  vi>i;iie  at  that  time  in  Italy,  even  uinouK 
the  best  paiiilcra.  At  lengtli,  wornuut  by  bi«  nervuu* 
and  too  nuHceptible  frame  of  mind,  he  tank  into  the 
tomb,  on  thv  15th  of  March,  1673.  A  proud  ipirit 
of  iiidopt-ndcnce,  an  iiiti-nic  love  of  nature  and  her 
Work",  and  an  inordinate  opinion  of  himielf  and  hii 
own  tuleiitN,  were  the  moat  atriking  point*  in  his  cha- 
ructt-r,  und  were  the  ■uiircev  uf  the  atrange  viciisiitudea 
uf  fortune  which  he  experienced.  Aa  tu  \\\*  private 
moral  character,  wo  may  remark  that  the  lax  atute  of 
iniiruU  in  Italy  in  the  levviitccnth  ct-ntury,  ai  well  ax 
hi.H  own  tcinpcrainent,  led  him  into  excesiieii  on  which 
wc  ure  little  (iispoMi-d  tu  dwell. 

Sulvutor  Rosa,  like  many  other  artistn,  has  had 
partisaiiii  und  detractors,  b>)th  equally  intemperate  j 
and  it  is  probuhle  that  u  fair  criticism  of  hin  atyle 
and  merits  as  a  painter  it  rather  to  be  looked  for 
among  English  writers  than  those  of  hi*  own  country, 
for  hu  contrived  to  mix  himself  up  in  so  many  party 
questions,  both  political  and  pictorial,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  know  how  fur  his  numerous 
Italian  biographers  were  impartial  in  their  opinions  of 
his  style.      Bryun  thus  speaks  of  Sulvator: — 

AUhuii^h  Sulvator  {lOssosiicd  nn  inventive  Kcniui,  and  a 
flomraanilinK  lacihly  of  uxecutiun,  bis  powers  wore  bettor 
adapted  t»  the  itcule  of  eiikel  pictures  limn  to  flxuro*  of 
larger  ilmiunsious.  Of  tbii>  bo  bait  given  evidont  pn>of  in 
his  ailinirublo  picture  of  Regulus  Atilius,  formerly  in  tbo 
PaUi^o  Coloiinu  nt  Rdiiic,  now  in  tlio  possession  of  tlie 
Earl  of  Dariiloy.  In  bis  pietures  of  that  ilescripiion  we 
equally  admifir  tbo  bolilnrss  of  bis  seenery,  «nd  Ibe  correct 
and  spiriteil  dosi;;!!  i>t  Ills  figures.  His  liiud>ea|)as  are 
featuieJ  by  un  oreuntiic  austerity  which  is  peculiarly  bia 
own.  Iiistcud  of  seleclmK  the  cultured  aiuciiity  wbicb  cap- 
tivates us  ill  tlio  views  of  Cbtudo  or  Poussin,  bo  made  choice 
of  the  lonely  haunts  of  wolves  und  robbers;  for  tbo  dc1i|;lit- 
ful  vistas  of  Tivoli  or  the  Cam|>a);na  bo  substituted  boUow 

f;luns  or  tocky  prcciuieci:  in  lieu  of  the  rich  foliage  and 
uxuriaut  verdure  of  llioir  trees  and  plains,  we  are  presented 
with  dreary  wastes,  or  tbo  trunk  of  a  sturm-struek  oak, 
spioadiiig  lis  shattered  branches  through  tbo  troubled  air. 
Tbo  inbabilaiits  of  these  gloomy  regions  are  admirably 
suited  to  tbeir  savage  solitude.  They  arc  peopled  by  assas- 
sins, outlaws,  and  feriK;ioiis  banditti.  His  marine  pieces 
represent  tbo  desolate  and  slioU y  shores  uf  Calitbrin,  whose 
terriliu  aspect  is  sometimes  rondereil  doubly  disastrous  by 
Ibe  fearful  terrors  of  shipwreck.  Hu  frequently  represented 
battles  and  attacks  of  cavalry,  in  which  the  fury  of  the  com- 
batants, and  the  Hery  animation  of  tliu  horses,  are  perfectly 
delineated.  Notwithstanding  the  singularity  and  fierceness 
of  bis  stylo,  be  fa>cinaics  us  by  the  unbounded  wildiiess  of 
his  fancy  and  the  picturesquo  solemnity  uf  his  secnos. 

Sir  Joxhua  Reynolds  said  that  Sulvator  gives  us  a 
peculiar  cast  of  nature,  which,  though  void  of  all 
grace,  elegance,  and  simplicity,  though  it  has  nothing 
of  that  elevation  and  dignity  which  belong  to  the 
grand  style,  yet  has  that  sort  of  dii;nity  which  belongs 
to  savage  and  uncultivated  nature.  That  feature 
which  Sir  Joshua  thought  most  worthy  of  admiration 
in  him,  is  the  perfect  correspondence  observable  be- 
tween the  subjects  which  he  chose  and  his  manner  of 
treating  them.  Everything  is  uf  a  piece  :  his  rocks, 
trees,  sky,  have  the  sumo  rude  and  wdd  character 
wliii'h  aiiimtites  his  figures. 

The  same  eminent  critic,  speaking  of  the  combina- 
tion uf  poetry  with  truth  iu  landscape  painting, 
says : — 

I  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  mentioning  two  exam- 
ples wliieb  occur  to  ine  at  present,  in  which  iho  poetical 
st\lu  of  landscape  may  bo  seoii  happily  executed.  Theoiic 
is  'Jacob's  Dream,"  by  Sulvator  Rosa,  and  the  other  ''The 
Return  of  iho  Ark  from  Captivity,"  by  Sebastian  Bourdon. 


With  *hst»v«»r  dignity  (how  hiitonei  ar«  |ir«Mflt*H  toot  iq 
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Sulvator  Kosas  pictures  ar^-  Id  be  idiind  in  ulinii«t 
every  country  in  Europe,  particul.irN  m  fli  jt  Ilntuin, 
where  s[>ecimen*  arc  (or  were  a  :  to  b« 

found  iu  the  collectiims  of  Karl  u ,    l.^H   of 

Miltown,  Earl  of  Derby,  Duke  of  Dcvimshire,  Earl 
of  Besborougb,  Duke  of  Beaiilort,  Earl  Cow|>er, 
Lord  Townsbeud,  Marquis  of  Lansdownr,  Earl  uf 
Durham,  (who  is  said  to  have  given  two  thousand 
guineas  for  one  of  Rosa's  pictures,)  Earl  Durnley, 
Earl  de  Grey,  Marquis  of  Abercorii,  Eurl  »f  Radnor, 
Earl  uf  Pembroke,  Duke  of  SuthrrluiMl  Mr  H-.  kfurd, 
Mr.    Watts    Russell,    Karl    of  A--  '  :ke  of 

Buckingham,  Lord  Holland,  Eui  Lord 

Radstock,  Earl  ilarcourt,  Mr.  Hope,  und  uunierout 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Peter»bur.;b.  I'ari^, 
Brussels,  Dusseldorf,  Rome,  Florence,  Gii  s, 

Milan,  and  other  European  capitals,  alto  | 
cimens  of  Salvator's  talent. 

Bryan,  speaking  uf  Rosa  as  an  engrav<  i ,  - 
"This  ingenious  artist  has  left  us  about  iime(> 
ings,  executed  in  a  spirited  and  masterly  style.  Imi 
are  distinguished  by  an  intelligent  management  uf 
the  chiar-oscuro,  und  there  is  an  uncommon  vivacity 
and  expression  in  the  heads."  Among  these  plates 
were  the  following  :  "  Full  of  the  Giants,"  "  Death  of 
Regulus,"  "  Finding  uf  CEdipus,"  Democritus  medi. 
fating,"  "  Execution  of  Polycrates,"  "  Glaucus  and 
Sylla,"  "Jason  charming  the  Pragon,"  "Alexander 
with  Apelles,"  "Alexander  and  Diogenes,"  "  Diogenes 
throwing  away  his  Bowl,"  "  Pluto  discoursing  wiib 
his  Disciples,"  "  Apollo  und  a  Nymph,"  "  Allegorical 
Subject,"  together  with  about  sixty  prints  of  banditti, 
soldiers,  groups,  &c.  All  these  were  tskcu  from  bit 
own  pictures,  and  numerous  uther  paintings  l>v  biui 
have  been  engraved  frum  by  utbera. 


NOTICE  OF  SOME   REMARKABLE 
ZOOPHYTES. 

Tde  class  of  zoophyte)  (animated  plants),  tu  wIik  h  ue 
are  about  tu  cull  the  attention  uf  our  readers,  is  one 
which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  full  of  interest  and 
attraction,  and  as  directly  calculated  to  lead  us  tu  a 
sense  of  the  infinite  power  exerted  in  creation. 

These  animated  plants,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
plant-like  unimuls,  occupy  the  lowest  station  in  ibe 
scale  uf  organization,  and  can  exist  only  in  a  liquid 
element.  The  sub-class,  tu  which  we  more  particu- 
larly refer,  consists  of  living  gelatinous  mutter  whicb 
is  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  pari  of  the  oceau 
in  floating  masses,  or  attached  to  roiks,  varyinc;  con- 
sidernbly  in  form,  and  having  little  appiar.iiue  of  be- 
longing to  the  animal  kingdom.  Tlicy  have  been 
numcd  Acalrpha,  (a  Greek  wurd  signifying  uelllr$,) 
and  many  uf  the  species,  on  account  of  tin-  li^s  ,..r,-c. 
able   sensation  experienced   on  touching   :  ve 

obtained  the  name  of  sea-nettles.  They  „,v  ,.,..>.id 
into  three  families;    the   fir^t  of  which  comprises  the 

FIXKD  ACALKPII.S. 

As  an  example  uf  this  family,  we  may  cite  the 
Actiniae,  a  tribe  of  animals  which  present  a  striking 
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resemblance  iu  form  to  many  of  our  compound  flowers ; 
and  accordin(;ly  the  particular  species  are  named 
after  these  resembUucet,  the  sea-anemoiif,  the  sea- 
canutlioH,  the  tfa-marygold,  the  dauy,  the  $un-fiover, 
ice.  These  animals  arc  to  be  seen  iu  great  uunibern 
un  many  shores,  and  are,  in  i^neral,  permanently 
fixed  to  rtK-ks  or  shells.  By  relerriug  to  the  figure 
it  will  be  observed,  that  the  form  of  the  Actinia  is 
that  of  a  short  cylinder,  seated  on  a  plain  tiat  bascj 
the  o|)en  end  of  the  cylinder  t'ODStitutcit  the  mouth  of 
the  animal,  and  is  surrounded  by  numerous  tcnta- 
cula,  or  fibres,  disposed  like  the  petals  of  an  anemone 
or  marygiild ;  and  in  many  coses,  rivalling,  by  their 
brilliancy  and  beauty,  the  lively  hues  of  those 
flowers.  The  interior  of  the  Actinia  is,  in  its  state  of 
rcit,  filled  with  water;  but  wheu  touched  or  alarmed, 
the  animal  has  the  power  of  ejecting  the  water  through 
its  tentacula  to  a  considerable  height ;  and  when 
emptied,  it  becomes  like  a  piece  of  blubber,  covering 
the  rtxrk.  In  fine  weather,  when  the  sea  is  culm,  it 
rapidly  expands  and  retracts  its  many-coloured  tenta- 
cula, seizes  with  avidity  whatever  prey  may  come 
within  its  reach,  and  as  rapidly  collapses  into  a  round 
mass  wheu  it  receives  the  slightest  injury.  Fig.  1  re- 
presents the  Actinia  in  its  contracted  state;  fig.  2,  its 
appearance  when  the  tentacula  are  fully  expanded. 
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The  second  family,  into  which  this  class  is  divided, 
consists  of  the  frxk  acalki-h.«.  These  are  not  at- 
tached to  any  object,  but  are  always  found  floating 
about  iu  the  water.  The  Medusa;  belooe  to  this 
family,  and  are  especially  remarkable  for  the  lumi- 
nous appearance  which  many  of  their  species  are 
supposed  to  communicate  to  the  sea.  This  subject 
bos  already  been  treated  of  in  our  pages*,  so  that  we 
need  only  remark  of  the  Medusa;  in  general,  that 
they  are  of  a  hemispherical,  or  bell-shaped  form, 
with  a  marginal  membrane,  extending  loosely  down 
from  the  circumference;  that  they  have  a  central 
pedicle,  somewhat  like  the  stalk  of  a  mushroom,  with 
fringed  processes  or  tentacula.  Their  whole  substance 
is  semi-transparent  and  gelatinous ;  elastic,  and  pos- 
•esaiig  contractile  power;  so  that  the  animal  can  raise 
or  depress  the  margin  of  its  hemiispherical  body,  and 
the  flap  which  descends  from  it,  in  a  manner  which 
has  been  likened  to  the  opening  and  shutting  of  a 
parasol.  This  pulsatory  movement  is  stated  to  take 
place  about  fifteen  times  in  every  minute  with  great 
regularity:  the  animal  is  sustained  at  the  surface  by 
the  reaction  of  the  water  ;  but  it  has  the  power  of 
performing  a  slow  lateral  movement,  and  can  also 
dencpud  to  a  small  depth  by  contracting  its  dimen- 
sions in  every  direction.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  hasten 
the  rapidity  of  its  descent,  it  turns  iUelf  over,  so  that 
the  convex  part  is  uppermost.  Medusae  are  of  various 
■izes :  the  form  of  the  larger  species  may  be  imagined  by 
the  representatiim  of  Medusa  pclluscens,  given  in  the 
first  of  three  articles  on  the  "Luminous  Appearance  of 
the  Sea,"  already  referred  to  ;  but  there  are  immense 
numbers  of  minute,  and  even  microscopic  species,  in 
every  part  of  the  ocean,  equally  perfect  and  wonderful. 
In  the  Northern  Seas  the  waves  are  tinged  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  with  the  colour  of  these  animals,  and 

V^r.^V"'*'**  "'*•''"*'  ^'''''  ^'■'  P  204,  sod  Vol,  XIV., 
|>*  Igv,  |74« 


SO  inconceivable  is  the  multitude  dispersed  over  that 
space,  that  iu  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  taken  indiseriAii- 
nately,  1U0,UUU  diminutive  medusa:  Lave  been  dis- 
covered. 

In  the  seas  around  our  own  coast  medusa:  are  met 
with  of  various  sizes ;  but  the  larger  ones  chiefly 
abouud.  The  accompanying  figure  (fig.  3)  represents 
a  small  but  extremely  beautiful  auimul,  lately  found 
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at  Tenby,  Pembrokeshire,  which  does  not  ii|)[)oar  to 
be  referrible  to  any  known  species,  as  it  is  found  to 
differ  essentially  from  all  the  figures  of  the  smaller 
medusa;  contained  in  our  best  scientific  works.  The 
discovery  of  this  medusa  is  due  to  the  lady  of  Dr. 
Davis,  of  Bath,  to  whose  kindness  we  are  indebted  for 
the  drawings  from  which  our  wood-cut  is  made,  as 
well  as  for  the  following  account  of  the  animal. 

One  morning,  while  pouriiie  out  some  lea-watnr  for  the 
actinia;,  1  saw  two  small  objects  which  I  tliought  wcro 
juung  of  that  animal,  and  as  quickly  as  (lotsible  took  them 
with  a  spoon  out  of  the  basin,  and  placed  them  in  a  tumbler. 
They  resembled  tiny  bell-glasses,  with  four  transverse  rays, 
and  a  minute  red  ball  with  four  white  arms  forming  a 
cross,  Biispoiided  in  the  centre;  and  around  the  ed^e  of  tho 
bell  appeared  a  white  fringe,  which  was  lengthened  or 
shortened  lit  the  pleasure  of  the  animal.  The  coiiiruetion 
was  sometimes  so  oonsidcrahle  as  to  give  to  tho  fringe  tho 
appearance  of  being  knotted  up  to  the  edge  of  the  bell  or 
disc.  It  was  highly  interesting  tu  watch  their  motions  in 
the  water  as  they  ascended  from  the  bottom  ;  the  bell,  or 
disc,  continually  performing  movements  of  contraction  and 
dilatation.  This  motion  was  particularly  ronspicuous  at 
the  edite  of  the  disc,  and  the  fringe,  or  tcntaculu,  became 
shortened  as  they  rose;  but  when  liiey  desreiideil,  the  ten- 
tacula Icnglbeiietl  again,  sometimes  to  a  great  ilei;ree.  and 
then  they  sank  gradually,  and  apparently  without  effort. 
At  the  end  of  a.fortnight  one  of  my  pels  turned  itself  inside 
out,  and  remained  in  this  state  some  time,  when  it  died, 
and  left  only  a  few  flocoulent  particles  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  The  other  lived  more  than  two  months  in  captivity, 
and  even  bore  a  voyage  to  Batti  in  a  closed  phial  of  sea- 
water,  and  remained  active  and  vigorous  three  weeks  after- 
wards, when  it  also  shrunk,  died,  and  disappeared  like  the 
former,  but  without  the  previous  cversion. 

This  medusa  belongs  to  the  genus  Cyanu;a,  Cuvier  ; 
and  as  a  species  is  thus  characterized  by  Dr.  Davis. 
Cyausa  coccinea,  minute,  campanulate,  translucent, 
with  four  rays.  In  the  centre  a  red  ball,  with  four 
white  arms,  forming  a  cross.  At  the  margin  iiuineroua 
tentacula,  being  sometimes  as  long  as  the  bell  itself, 
at  others  shortened  as  if  knotted  up  to  the  margin  of 
the  bell.  (See  figure  a  natural  size;  b  magnified, 
with  the  tentacula  expanded;  C  ditto,  with  the  tenta- 
cula contracted.) 

Having  thus  noticed  the  mcdusie  as  belonging  to 
the  second  division,  or  free  acalepbte,  it  remains  to 
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U8  briefly  to  notice  the  third  family,  or  HvunosTATic 
AcAi.Ki'H.K.  Tln'so  have  af- 
tuinrd  the  Bpiicllution  "  hy- 
drontutic"  fri)iii  tliL-ir  poc-uliur 
buoyancy,  uiid  the  power  they 
poafieiil  i)f  flouting  at  eUMC  on 
the  kurfucc  of  the  water,  or  of 
linking  and  ri«in|{  again,  by 
iiieanii  of  one  or  more  uir-ve«- 
BeJH  with  which  they  are  fur- 
uiiihed.  Figure  ■!  repreiientii 
the  Phyiuliu,  or,  ttx  it  ia  com- 
niouly  ciillvd,  tlie  Portngne»e 
iiiau-i>f-wur.  Tliia  animal  i« 
provided  with  a  large  air- 
bladder,    of    an    oval    tiha|>c, 

jdaced  on  thi-  up|>;T  part  of  the  body;  and  alxo  with 

a  nicmhruucof  a  beautdul  purple  colour,  which  iservcs 

an  a  sail. 

TIh'so  zoopliylos  (siiys  U»);et,  in  his  Hridyfwtiter  Trea- 
tise] are  nu't  with  in  ^reut  nunibera  in  the  Alhintin  Ui-eun, 
and  nior«  especiully  in  iiH  wannest  rot;iDiis,  uml  ,it  a  iMiisi- 
(luruble  dihlaiir'e  t'ruin  luiid.  In  ealin  weather  th«y  tWt  un 
the  unrl'iKU  of  the  sua,  rearmif  tiieir  purple  itoIk,  and 
appearing  at  Hrxl  like  lurKU  bubltle*.  but  diilin^iushablu  by 
Iho  vivi(MiUf»  (if  the  liMitiiciilii  which  h.-in^  down  bcnoiiih 
them.  Nolbui);  cun  exceed  tlie  beauty  uf  the  upeetuulu 
ple^ented  by  u  iiiinicruuii  licet  uf  tbe<«  ininiuU,  qiiictly 
Kailiiii;  ni  the  Iropicul  »im».  Whonever  the  siirfuce  i*  rullled 
by  Iliu  hli^'hle.st  wiiiil,  they  Hiiddetily  ubnorb  the  air  from 
lliuir  vesicles,  unii  beix>niniK  thuit  speciticiilly  lieuvier  timn 
the  water,  immediately  disappear,  by  diviiij;  into  the  sUll 
depths  of  the  ocean.  Hy  what  piiwess  they  efl'uct  these 
cluuii^cs  of  absorption  and  of  reproduction  of  air,  yet  reuininn 
to  be  discovered. 

With  this  brief  sketch  of  the  class  Acalephie,  we 
must  close  <uir  present  artiice,  leaving  it  to  our  rcudera 
to  seek  further  inforniation  respectinj;  these  wonilrons 
and  interesting  animals  in  records  ni'ire  iiiiinediately 
devoted  to  the  subject. 


THE  RAVEN. 
II. 


li.i.-ontene<l  bird!  a«  lef(endt,say, 
'i  hou  liasl  tlic  wondiuuH  power  lo  kno*v, 
\Vliili'  lieallli  tills  li  Kh  llic  ttiiolibiuj;  veius, 
'J  lie  lalcd  hour  wliua  bluod  iuu»l  flow. 

The  faculty  by  which  the  Raven  is  enabled  to  discern 
at  a  great  distance  the  dead  or  dying  animal,  on 
which  it  is  about  to  feed,  is  one  of  which  we  can  have 
little  conception.  We  can  just  imagine  it  possible 
that  the  ellluvia  from  substuuces  in  u  state  ot  putre- 
faction might  be  conveyed  to  the  nice  discernment  of 
the  bird  at  the  distance  of  several  miles;  but  when  we 
arc  assured  that  the  weak  and  sickly  animal  also 
attracts  the  notice  of  these  birds,  and  occasions  them 
to  take  long  flights,  high  up  iu  the  air,  until  they 
reach  the  distant  spot  ou  which  such  animal  is  to  be 
found,  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  this  is  beyond 
our  comprehension,  and  that  we  have  no  idea  of  the 
extension  of  the  taculties  of  sight  or  smell  to  the 
degree  necessary  tor  the  comniunicatiou  of  this  know- 
ledge. 

The  mystery  thus  attending  the  habits  of  the 
laven,  together  with  the  deportment  of  the  bird,  both 
grave  and  cunning,  and  its  reputation  for  longevity, 
have  made  it  an  object  of  much  interest,  and  even  of 
superstitious  veneration,  from  the  remotest  periods. 
The  character  given  to  it  (not  altogether  unfounded) 
of  being  able  "  to  smell  death"  has  made  its  presence 
appear  to  be  an  omen  of  evil,  and  thus  these  birds 
have  been  accounted 

The  liatofiil  inessenp-i-s  of  heavy  tUini™, 
Of  death  aud  dolour  toUiag. 


The  changu  iu  mannrr*  and  jdfa*  '»f  Ut#  ymia 
have  deprived  the  ru\  e 

which  hilt  almokt   su)'  i^ 

appriMiching  death  ha(; 

says  the  author  of  the  .'  iie 

superstition    of   cimverting    natural    '  us,   ur 

ix'casionki  event*,  into  signs  and  indiiai lominK 

things;  su|>erstitlons  are  wearing  out,  >nil  shurtljr 
will  waste  away  and  lie  no  more  heard  uf ;  but,  I  tear, 
in  their  place  ileism,  infldelity,  intpivty,  have  startrd 
up,  the  olTspring  of  intuitive  wisdom  :  the  first  belief 
arises  from  weakness  and  ignorance;  the  latter  Uu- 
belicf  Is  ingrntitude,  pride,  wickedness." 

In  those  times,  when  the  communication  of  the 
Divine  will   by   means  of  si  le- 

rally  and  fully  Ixdieved  in,  ti  u, 

as  a  prophetic   bird,   ■  ry 

minute  circumstance  i  a- 

tion  of  the  voice,  and  the  itillcrriit  babiis  ut  the  bird, 
was  attentively  studied,  and  each  had  iM  supposed 
signifleation.       Sixty-four    distinct  r.  of  the 

tones  of  voice  in  ravens  have  been  di-  ,   and  it 

was  matter  of  great  anxiety  among  the  ancienta  to 
discover  which  of  these  were  of  sinister  i«np<irt. 

Nor  are  we  without  instances  of  belief  in  the  pro- 
phetic knowledge  of  ravens,  even  in  recent  tunes,  and 
in  our  own  country.  Many  an  ignorant  villager  would 
tremble  to  hear  the  croak  of  this  ill-omened  bird  ou 
occasions  of  sickness,  or  the  commibsiou  of  crime, 
and  would  expect  from  thence  a  fatal  result.  An 
anecdote  is  related  of  one  Thomas  Elkes,  of  Middle, 
in  Shropshire,  and  of  his  persecution  by  ravens,  which 
shows  how  strongly  the  belief  iu  their  su[>cmatnral 
powers  prevailed  iu  that  district,  at  no  \  nt 

period.     We  are  told  that  this  man,  beii  ir- 

diun  to  his  eldest  brother's  child,   and  k'  at 

in  the  event  of  the  child's  death  he  shw  no 

heir  to  a  considerable  properly,  wickedly  tntiteU  the 
poor  boy  to  a  distance  from  bis  home,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  gathering  field  flowers,  and  threw  him  into  a 
pond  adjoining  one  of  the  fields,  where  the  child  was 
drowned.  No  sooner  had  Elkes  committed  the  fatal 
deed  than  he  began  to  be  watched  and  followed  by 
two  ravens,  who  hovered  near  him  and  his  dwelling 
from  that  moment.  Suspicion  being  at  length  excited, 
and  strict  inquiry  made  after  the  child,  Elkes  fled, 
and  took  the  road  to  London.  Two  horsemen  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and,  as  they  passed  along  the 
road  near  South  Minis,  in  Hertfordshire,  they  saw 
two  ravens  pulling  at  a  heap  of  hay,  and  making  aa 
unusual  noise.  Turning  aside  to  ascertain  the  cauM, 
they  found  Elkes  concealed  beneath  the  hay,  and 
having  secured  him,  they  took  him  to  Shrewsbury, 
where  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  hung  in  chains 
on  Knuckinheath.  Such  is  the  story  gathered  from  a 
manuscript  of  credibility,  but  as  to  the  ravens'  share 
in  the  transaction,  we  profess  ourselves  extremely 
incredulous. 

But,  leaving  marvels  out  of  the  tjucstiim,  ravens 
can  be  trained  to  a  great  degree  of  selt-posscssion  and 
usefulness  to  man.  Voracious  as  they  arc  by  nature, 
they  can  be  taught  to  check  their  natural  appetite, 
and  to  secure  prey  fur  the  tise  of  their  owners.  Sca- 
liger  relates  that  L<iuis  the  Tweli th  had  a  raven  trained 
to  join  iu  the  chase  of  partridges.  Another  author 
speaks  of  having  witnessed  the  capture  of  partridges, 
pheasants,  itc,  at  Naples  by  a  raven.  Aulus  Gelliua 
mentions  an  instance  of  a  raven  assisting  his  master 
in  battle.  A  Gaul  of  gigantic  stature  having  chal- 
lenged the  bravest  among  the  Romans  to  single  com- 
bat, was  opposed  by  one  Valerius,  who,  however,  must 
have  yielded  to  his  powerful  adversary,  but  for  the 
aid  of  his  raven,  who  continually  harassed  the  Gaal, 
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■  the  proper  time  and  place,  snnictiinci 
■  .ulli^,  ut  otiu•r^  flying  up  ti>  his  luce  and 

cyt* — lu  a  wiird.  vinbarrussiug  liim  in  surh  a  niuUucr 
lliat  lie  wa«  obliged  tu  yield  lu  Valerius,  \«Uu  tbeuce- 
turih  obtained  tbo  name  uf  Corvinua. 

Raven*  Uavc  sumetinies  been  employed  in  tbc  same 

vray  as  ferrets,   and  with  uiucb  better  effect:    they 

have  been  known  to  enter  the  barn  with  several  dogs, 

uiid  enjiiy  the  sport  of  rat-bunting.     An   iiihtance  is 

reiiirJed  of  a  raven   being  bred  up  with  u  dog,  and 

UBMAtutg  bim  in  hunting.     On  tln-ir  arrival  at  a  cover, 

'  itereil  and  drove  the  hares  and  rabbits  from 

:,  wliilst  the  raven,  posted  on  the  outside  of 

I.. I    mitr,  seixed  every  one   that  cume   in   his   way, 

"li'  n  the  dog  immediately  ha-ttmed  to  his  assistance, 

by  their  united  efforts,  nothing  escaped.     Duflon 

'    U.S   that  tbc   inhabitants  of  the  Bermuda  Isles 

alUicleU   for  five  years  successively  by  a  prudi- 

-  number  of  rats,  who  devoured  the  plants  and 

and  swam  from  one  island  to  another,  comniit- 

...  ,.  ijrcBl  devastation.     All  at  once  these  rats  disap- 

piand,  and  no  other  cause  could   be  assigned  for  it 

but  that  during  the  last  two  years  a.  great  number  of 

ravens  had  been  seen  on  the  i.slands.     The  inference 

was,  that  the  ravens  had  destroyed  the  rats,  but  it  is 

by  no  means  certain  that  this  was  the  case. 

These  birds  have  a  habit  of  accuiiiulating  fruit,  nuts, 
and  other  provisions,  in  and  mar  their  nests.  Tiiese 
have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  intended  for  the 
Snp|>ort  of  the  female  during  the  period  of  incubutiiiu, 
while  others  think  it  is  for  a  winter  supply.  It  appears, 
hi)«ever,  that  the  habit  of  secreting  articles  of  conve- 
nient size,  whether  useful  as  food  or  otherwise,  is 
natural  to  these  birds.  They  have  been  known  to 
carry  off  articles  of  considerable  value,  and  thus  to 
implicate  innocent  persons  in  the  charge  of  theft.  A 
raven  at  Erfurt  bad  patience  enough  to  take  away  one 
by  one,  and  conceal  under  a  stone  in  a  garden,  a 
Duin)>er  of  small  coins,  amounting  altogether  to  the 
value  of  five  or  six  florius.  Tliere  seems  to  be  in  all 
the  birds  of  this  family  (Corims)  a  propensity  to  seize 
ou  any  shining  or  bright-coloured  substance,  and  make 
it  their  own,  and  they  make  an  election  between  sub- 
stance and  substanc-e,  for  which  it  is  very  dillicult  to 
aerexnit.  Of  tliis,  however,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
iy  when  we  describe  the  magpie, 
i  -  of  the  raven  is  fully  established,  both 

by  his  methods  of  attack  and  defence.  The  pullin,  or 
.«a-parrot,  is  so  formidable  a  bird  that  few  other  ani- 
mals will  venture  to  attack  it  in  its  retreat,  which 
very  much  resembles  a  rabbit-bole,  being  burrowed  to 
a  considerable  distance  underground.  The  raven. 
however,  has  boldne8.s  to  offer  battle  to  this  bird,  and 
should  he  succeed  in  getting  hold  of  the  pullin's  neck, 
be  generally  comes  olf  vicUirious,  kills  the  mother, 
and  feasts  on  her  eggs  or  her  young.  But  if  the 
pulHn,  on  the  contrary,  once  catches  him  by  the 
throat  with  her  beak,  and  sticks  her  claws  into  his 
brra.st.  she  keeps  fast  hold  of  him,  and  shakes  him 
about  till  he  screams  with  pain.  Thus  they  both  fre- 
quently fall  into  the  »ca,  where  the  raven  is  drowned, 
and  the  puffin  returns  in  triumph  to  her  nest. 

The  male  raven  is  uo  less  courageous  in  the  defence 
of  the  female  and  of  her  young,  and  wh.  n  he  sees  u 
bird  of  prey  approac  hing,  he  cxeria  himself  vigorously 
to  secure  them  from  its  attack.  He  takes  wing,  anil 
•oaring  above  his  antagonist,  attacks  him  violently 
with  his  Ix-ak.  If  the  bird  of  prey  m«kt  .s  any  efforts 
to  gain  the  hiirher  position,  the  raven  renews  his  at- 
''  ,  gained,  and  they 

•'  to  such    a  height 

u  .1  of  wcw,  until  one  or  the  other, 

<■  •  ,     ,  ftill*  rapidly  to  the  earth. 


A  very  remarkable  quality  possessed  by  the  raven 
and  sevirul  other  birds  of  this  genus,  is  that  of  being 
easily  taught  to  imitate  the  sounds  of  the  human 
voice.  Mr.  Swainson  heard  one  at  St.  Albans  spiak- 
ing  ao  distinctly,  that  he  was  at  first  actually  deceived 
in  thinking  it  to  be  a  human  voice;  and  he  likewise 
speaks  of  one  at  Chuthum,  which  hud  made  equal 
proficiency;  living  in  the  vicinity  of  a  guard-house, 
it  had  more  than  once  turned  out  the  guard,  wlio 
thought  it  was  a  sentinel  on  duty. 

This  habit  of  repeating  words  has  caused  many 
persons  to  prize  the  birds  of  this  family,  and  to  keep 
them  in  cages  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  ihem  "  ulk." 
It  has  also  led  to  a  great  deal  of  cruelty;  for,  owing 
to  an  ignorant  belief  that  the  birds  will  speak  more 
plainly  if  their  tongues  are  split,  they  are  often  put  to 
the  puin  and  annoyance  of  having  this  operation  per- 
tormed.  Had  the  persons  who  commit  this  useless  act 
of  cruelty  any  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  birds, 
they  would  be  aware  that  their  tongues  have  nothing 
to  do  in  the  production  or  modulation  of  sounds,  and 
that  the  organ  of  voice  is  at  the  bronchial  end  of  the 
windpipe,  and  whatever  of  articulation  they  are 
enabled  to  give  forth  is  produced  there. 


THK  SYRIAN  COAST.    VII. 
Tub  district  of  Kesrouan  contains  only  150  sqnorc 
miles,  and   is   naturally  the    most  rocky   and   barren 
part  of  Syria,  but  it  is  by  far  the  best  cultivated.    Its 
popiilatiiin  also  is  much  more  dense,  ainounting  to  at 
least  liJO.OOO  persons,  who  are  the   best  husbandmen 
in  the  Kust,  and  even  excel  the  Druses  in  forming  the 
slopes  of  their  mountains  into  terraces*,  con-ktructing 
water-conrses  and  aqueducts,  and  cultivating  the  vine, 
olive,  and   iiiulborry;   while  in  their  moral  character! 
and  in  general  information,  they  are  infinitely  beyond 
them.      Unhappily,  however,  though   Kesrouan  is  an 
exclusively  Christian    district  t,  the    inhabitants    are 
split  into  a  variety  of  sects,  who  are  described  as  bit- 
terly hostile  to  each  other.    Thus  there  are  Maronites, 
who  own   a  qualified  submission   to  the  Church   of 
Rome  ;  Greek  Catholics,  who  conform  entirely ;  Arme- 
inenian  Catholics,  who  also  conform,  but  diflVr  from 
the  Greek  Catholics  in  some  points  of  discipline  ;  Ar- 
menians  and   Greeks   of  the   Eastern   church,   (both 
orthodox  and  schismatic,)  who  each  disclaim  all  inter- 
course with   any  of  the   others,  but  esiiccially  detest 
such   of   their    own    nations    as    have  conformed    to 
the   doctrines    and    practices  of    Rome.      From    this 
variety  of  sects  it  arises,  that  in  this  small  territory 
there   are    found    upwards    of    200    convents,    2000 
monks,   and    l:iOO   nuns,   besides   a  numerous  secu- 
lar  clergy   belonging  to   each   denomination.     There 
are  also  a  few  missionary  establishments,  supported  by 
the  court  of  Home,  the  members  of  which  are  monks 
from    Europe.       These    establishments    were    chiefly 
founded  by  the  Jesuits,  and  while  in  their  hands  were 
useful  as  colleges  and  seminaries  for  youth,  but  they 
have    since  fallen  under  the  charge  of  the   Lazarists, 
and  now  serve  no  beneficial  purpose  whatever. 

The  monks  and  nuns  of  the  Kesrouan,  however, 
are  very  differently  situated  from  those  of  Catholic 
Europe.  In  every  convent  all  the  trades  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  inmates  arc  curried  on,  and 
the  surrounding  land  is  cultivated  most  diligently.  In 
a  few  of  the  principal,  the  religious  books  used  by  the 
communion  to  which  they  belong  are  now  printed. 
The  oldest  establishment  of  the  kind,  that  ut  Mur- 
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llnnna-Shoxiair,  belonging  to  the  Orrck  Catholir*, 
arnsi-  early  in  the  !■;  rriiHiry,  ami  (iwfii  its 

(irJuiii  ti)  the  7.>-al  nil  iity  f>t   a  scliolnr  of  tlic 

JfsiiifH,  Alxlalluh  '/ukcr.  I  hi«  man,  by  irudr  a 
jcwi-lliT,  bnviii(r  rntcird  into  contrnvcrsy  with  kiihi- 
other  i>f  Ihf  Eastern  ChriHtianM,  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  Aleppo,  and  sought  shelter  iu  Kcsrouan.  Findiop; 
It  difficult  to  propagate  bis  opinions  as  widely  as  he 
desired,  by  tneunM  of  mannseriptH,  he  set  himself  to 
Work  to  establish  a  press,  and  bimwlf  cut  the  matrixes 
and  founded  the  types,  and  produced  so  exuet  nii  imi- 
tation of  Arabic  writing,  that  even  his  enemieK  and 
the    Mohammedans    |>  '    his    books    for    their 

beauty.     He  thus  p.i  ,irds   of  twenty  years, 

in  the  course  of  whu  U  he  pniited  a  great  number  of 
works,  (mostly  translation!)  ot  Kuropenn  books,)  all  of 
which  he  revised, correctiiigthe  indifferent  Arabic  of  the 
missiimaries,  while  his  own  style,  in  his  numerous  pro- 
ductions, is  esteemed   a  model  of  purity  and  elegance. 

Religious  frcedonj  in  its  tull  extent  prevails  in  the 
Kesrouau ;  the  convents  and  churches  are  all  furnished 
with  bells,  (a  highly-Valued  privilege,)  and  all  the 
pompoXis  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  and  Oriental 
churches  are  observed  with  a  great  degree  of  splendour. 
Though  the  priests  of  all  the  various  sects  mainly 
support  themselves  by  manual  labour,  they  are  every- 
where treated  with  extreme  delerence  and  respect, 
both  high  and  low  hastening  to  ki.ss  their  hands  wher- 
ever they  meet  them,  and  uiulurnily  addressing  them 
in  the  humblest  terms. 

Tlie  Maronites  are  much  the  most  numerous  sect 
in  Kesrouau,  and  alone  require  uny  detailed  notice. 
A  mystery  hangs  over  their  national  origin,  as  they 
have  much  of  the  appearance  of  Arabs,  yet  albrm 
themselves  to  be  genuine  Syrians,  while  iu  a  religious 
point  of  view  the  accounts  of  themselves  and  their 
opponents  are  equally  contradictory.  Their  own 
statement  is,  that  a  St.  Maro,  about  the  year  4U0, 
founded  several  monasteries  in  Lebanon,  to  which 
their  forefathers,  who  remained  untainted  by  the 
Monothelite  heresy*,  retired  from  the  persecution  of 
the  Greek  emperors,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  that 
their  union  with  Rome  only  arises  from  their  each 
having  held  fast  by  the  truths  which  the  Greeks  have 
departed  from.  ()n  the  other  bund  it  is  alleged  that 
they  are  in  reality  the  descendants  of  the  Monotlielitcs, 
who  took  refuge  in  Lebanon  when  their  distinguish- 
ing tenet  was  solemnly  cundemued  by  the  tireek 
church,  (a.d.  680.)  and  held  it  until  the  year  lib'.', 
when  they  renounced  it.  and  were  formally  admitted 
into  the  communion  of  Rome.  They  are  also  said  to 
have  relapsed  a  century  afterwards,  when  the  Latin 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  to  whom  they  were  immediately 
subject,  was  expelled,  and  tt>  have  been  reconverted 
in  1450,  by  some  Franciscan  missionaries.  At  the 
present  day  they  pay  but  a  qualified  submission  to 
the  pope,  and  diifer  in  many  points  of  discipline 
from  the  Romish  church ;  whence  the  hatred  with 
which  they  and  the  Greek  Catholics  regard  each  other. 
The  Maronites  have  a  patriarch  of  their  own,  (styled, 
of  Antioch,)  and  a  secular  clergy,  who  are  allowed  to 
murry,  hut  who  cannot  attain  the  dignity  of  bishop 
or  patriarch,  these  appointments  belonging  to  the 
regulars  exclusively  ;  and  they  observe  a  ^tlll  greater 
number  both  of  festivals  and  fasts  than  the  Romanists. 
Indeed,  until  the  yeer  l/'iii,  they  used  to  administer 
the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  like  the  Greek  church, 
but  in  that  year  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
were  formally  adopted,  and  the  Romish  mode  substi- 
tuted. The  influence  of  the  Holy  See  is,  however, 
very  great  amoug  them,  and  in  one  respect  it  lias  been 
beneficial ;  for  the  Jesuits  especially  laboured  to  iutro- 

*  This  coositted  ia  the  aisertioa  of  tho  unity  of  will  of  out  Lord. 
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The  drrss  ot  the  Maronilc  women  is  much  the 
■ame  as  that  of  the  Druses,  but  the  men  arc 
far  more  gaily  attired.  They  wear  garments  of 
various  gaudy  colours,  a  small  turban  terminating  in 
a  conical  cap  with  a  tassel,  have  usually  an  embroi- 
dered girdle,  and  their  pistols  and  dagger  almost  in- 
variably  silver- mounted.  They  are  a  taller  and  ftner 
race  of  men  than  the  Druses,  and  have 
marked  Arabian  physiognomy.     They  ret,  ') 

practice  of  blood-revenge,  in  casi  s 

from  any  of  their  quarrels,  but  • .  a 

peaceable  race.    The  life  and  properly  >jI  t  r 

are  safe  among    them,  though  they  are  r«'  s 

hospitable,   and  less   firm  in  afToi  >  fugi- 

tives who  endanger  their  safety,  ii 

From  the  era  of  the  Crusades  to  the  present  day 
the  history  of  the  Maronites  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Druses,  except  that,  from  their  less  m»r- 
tial  character,  their  privileges  have  been  more  fre- 
quently tampered  with  by  the  Mohammedan  gore rn- 
ors;  to  avert  tho  consequences  of  \vl-'  '■  •' ■  y  have 
usually  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  pa  sums 

of  money,   and  have  thus    laid    theiiisin  *o 

further  exactions.     When  Mehemet  Ali  ot)- 
ses!»ii)n   of  Syria,   tlie  Maronites  received  s 

with   great  coldness,   and  they  were   in   <  <• 

very  harshly  dealt  with  on  the  ■ 

ral  disarming  of  the  population  i, 

a  large  body  of  troops  living  at  free  quarters  among 
them  for  some  time,  and  comniittinc  rvrry  atrnrity, 
burning  numerous  villages  at  thi\  e 

it  was  that  the  allied  camp  was  r'  at 

Djournie,  in  their  territory,  and  that  they  readily  co- 
operated in  the  capture  of  the  several  Egyptian 
garrisons  upon  their  coast. 

There  are  no  towns  of  any  importance  in  Kcsroiun, 
but  there  are  certain  convents  which  serve  as  the 
ecclesiastical  capitals  of  the  various  sects.  In  these 
places  the  patriarchs  and  the  principal  clergy  reside, 
and  there  is  usually  a  college  for  the  edu<ution  of 
priests.  Thus,  Kanobin,  near  the  Cedars,  Zouk  My- 
kayl,  at  tho  back  of  the  Bay  of  Djournie,  and  Bezorn* 
mar,  near  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  are  respectively  the  seats 
of  the  Maronitc,  the  Greek  Catholic,  and  Armenian 
Catholic  patriarchs;  the  last,  the  most  handsome  and 
commodious  builiimg  in  the  country,  as  the  sect  it 
belongs  to  is  the  wealthiest.  The  principal  mi«<:nnary 
establishments  ore  the  Lazarist  convent,  ■  <l 

nunnery,  at  Autoura,  about  five  miles  from  i 

of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb;  the   Franciscan  convent 

rissa,  iu  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  Carmelite  u* 

tery  of  St.  Sergius.  near  Kanobin. 

From  Tripoli  to  Jcbilee  extends  a  wide,  well- watered, 
and  fertile  plain,  backed  by  the  northern  part  of  the 
chain  of  LelMuon,  which  bears  the  name  o(  tbe 
A.asary  Mountains,  being  occupied  by  the  Aiuarians 
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and    Ismneliinn,    »ects    somewhat    resembling    the 
'*  uiul   bclicvfil  to   be  the   descrndanlii  of  the 

<.  whole  nKme  ao  frequently  occur*  in  the 
li,-;"ry  ot  the  raithlle  iigc».  Olive,  iiiull>erry,  oraiii;o, 
Niiil  citr<m  treen,  occur  in  gro%-e«;  vines,  tobacco, 
c-idtin,  anil  wheat,  are  nUo  produced,  and  the  cochineal 
lu'rct  has  been  intn)dnced  by  the  Egyptian  govern- 
iTW'iit;  but  this  favoured  plain  it  far  worse  cultivated 
tiiiii  the  fork*  ol  Kesrouan,  and  the  population, 
cliiifly  .^Iohammedan,  very  ecanty.  It  is  crossed  by 
several  »tr<-iims,  the  must  connidcrable  of  which, 
Hyled  Nahr-el-Kebir  {Grrat  River*),  is  supposed  by 
»ome  travellers  to  be  the  ancient  Kleutherns,  the 
northern  boundary  of  that  tract  of  coast  termed  Syro- 
Phtrniiia.  Another  stream  nearer  Tripoli  is  the 
Abrosh,  the  Sabbatum  of  antiquity,  of  which  JoRephua 
relates  an  idle  story  that  it  flowed  regularly  during  six 
days,  but  uuiformly  became  dry  on  the  Sabbath,  then 
resumed  its  course  for  six  days  more.  <<;c.  On  the 
bank  of  another  stream,  the  Nahr-Akkar,  is  a  hill 
called  Tel  Arka,  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  Area 
Ciesaris,  the  birth-place  of  Alexander  Sevcrus,  and 
a  strong  town  at  the  time  of  the  first  Crusade.  It  is 
occupied  by  numeroii'>  piles  of  rubbi.sh,  among  which 
many   square.:  of  stone  and   broken   granite 

columns  are  li-  nblc. 

The  Nahrel-Kebir  is  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
north  of  Tripoli,  and  here  the  coast  rises  into  hills 
for  a  few  miles.  When  the  plain  is  again  reached, 
the  small  rocky  isle  of  Rouad  is  seen,  about  a  league 
distant  from  the  shore,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the 
modern  town  of  Tortosa.  Rouad,  which  is  less  than 
a  mile  in  circumference,  ia  strewed  with  ruined  foun- 
(latiims  which  run  into  the  sea,  and  numerous  cisterns 
cut  ont  of  the  solid  rock  occur  in  every  direction.  It 
has  now  a  few  inhabitants,  who  reside  in  huts  of  a 
wretched  description,  but  it  was  once  covered  with 
strong  and  stately  buildings,  fur  it  is  the  site  of  the 
famous  Arvad,  or  Aradus,  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  Phcanician  commercial  republics,  which  is 
said  to  have  established  a  colony  bearing  its  own 
name,  on  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
as  one  of  the  cities  that  supplied  mariners  to  Tyre, 
(Kzck.  xxvii.  8,)  and  its  king  and  its  gods  are  among 
those  that  Sennacherib  boasted  of  overthrowing. 
(Isai.  xxxvii.  13.)  In  after-times  it  had  a  strip  of 
territory  on  the  mainland,  about  forty  miles  in  length, 
and  was  an  independent  state  in  the  Roman  era.  It 
was  long  possessed  by  the  Crusaders,  and  in  1 185  re- 
pulsed a  fleet  of  fifty  ships  sent  against  it  by  Saladin ; 
ill  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  seized, 
and  for  some  time  retained,  by  the  Knights  of  Malta. 
but  it  was  taken  from  them  by  surprise,  and  has  eince 
Ruiik  iiit<i  utter  desolation.  Large  portions  of  a 
lofty  donble  wall  by  which  it  wag  surrounded  are  still 
to  be  seen,  constructed  of  stones  of  huge  dimensions, 
and  many  of  them  bearing  the  cross,  the  crosier,  and 
other  Christian  emblems,  for  it  was  once  a  bishop's  see. 

Tortosa,  or  Tartous,  (thirty  miles  north  of  Tripoli,) 
is  supposed  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  site  of  Anta- 
r.  '•!«,  traces  of  the  ancient  city  extending  along  the 
klinn-  for  a  consideraljle  distance.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  a  number  of  square  towers,  under 
which  are  sepulchral  caves  cut  in  the  rock,  the  dead 
bodies  from  Aradus  being  brought  here  for  interment, 
ns  the  isle  was  completely  covered  with  buildings. 
Shapeless  masses  of  masonry  abound,  but  many 
other  memorials  of  the  ancient  population  arc  of  a 
more  enduring  description.  In  simie  places  the  rock 
is  fa>hionc(l  into  walls  ;  in  others,  numerous  deep  cis- 
terns have  been  sunk  into  it ;  in  another  place,  a  large 
inaKS  left  standing  in  the  middle  of  an  excavation  has 

*  Ai  alr«a>ly  ilatcd,  tli«  Nahr-e'-Kebir  ii  the  northern  boundary 
OfKwfoau,  but  (bat  dntnct  doet  not  b«r*  titnxt  to  the  comi. 


been  worked  into  the  form  of  a  house,  with  numerous 
doors  and  windows.  Not  far  from  this  house  occurs 
another  cxcavatiim,  150  feet  square,  and  10  deep,  with 
an  omanienied  throne  and  canopy  "20  feet  high,  stand- 
ing in  the  middle:  this  is  presumed  to  have  been  an 
open  teni|ile  of  Baal,  and  the  throne  to  have  been  once 
occupied  by  an  idol.  A  work  of  greater  magnitude  is 
what  seems  to  have  been  an  amphitheatre  :  this  also  is 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  is  near  "(K)  feet  long,  100 
wide,  and  'JO  deep  ;  it  runs  in  a  straight  line  east  and 
West,  and  has  seven  rows  of  seats  on  each  side  through 
its  entire  length. 

I'lie  modern  town  of  Tartous  is  enclosed  within  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  castle,  a  stately  edifice  with  a 
double  moat,  and  double  walls  of  coarse  marble,  fifty 
feet  high,  and  half  a  mile  in  circumference.  The 
western  wall  is  washed  by  the  sea,  and  many  remains 
of  the  old  city  occur  on  the  south  and  east,  the  only 
edifice  at  all  perfect  being  a  church  of  Corinthian 
architecture,  which,  with  another  church  inside  the 
castle,  is  built  of  marble,  and  is  a  structure  of  great 
beauty.  Tortosa  was  captured  by  Count  Raymond 
of  IVovencc  in  1104,  and  was  for  a  long  time  a 
principal  fortress  of  the  counts  of  Tripoli.  It  was 
also  n  bishopric,  and  many  sculptures  of  the  cross, 
the  dove,  &c.,  and  of  coats  of  arms,  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  walls  of  the  churches  and  castle.  Thi* 
town  was  attacked  in  October  last  by  n  body  of  British 
marines,  but  the  boats  grounded  on  the  ruins  of  some 
ancient  edifice,  and  the  assailants,  after  losing  five 
killed  and  seventeen  wounded,  were  obliged  to  retire. 
The  place  was,  however,  shortly  after  abandoned  by 
the  garrison,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 

The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tortosa  is  hillv, 
but  to  the  northward  lies  a  second  fertile  plain,  which 
produces  cotton  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  mulberry, 
orange,  and  olive-trees.  This  plain  extends  nearly 
fifty  miles,  until  terminated  near  Ladikiyah  by  the  hills 
which  branch  imt  from  Djeliel  Akra,  the  Casius  and 
Anti-Casius  of  ancient  geographers.  The  present 
towns  are  few  and  inconsiderable,  biit  they  all  bear 
marks  of  their  former  importance.  Numerous  ruined 
sites  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  i(kntifii.'d,  are  met 
with,  OS  well  as  a  chain  of  fortresses  which  once 
guarded  the  shore  from  the  assaults  of  the  Cilician 
pirates.  At  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  Tortosa, 
is  a  village  called  Baneos,  the  Batana;a  of  Strabo,  and 
the  Yalania  of  the  middle  ages.  Beside  numerous 
Roman  remains,  there  is  n  strong  castle  on  a  hill, 
once  belongitig  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  another 
castle  stands  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  a  third  on 
the  sea-shore:  these  edifices  are  all  very  large,  and 
their  walls  near  twenty  feet  thick.  Two  rivers,  whose 
banks  have  been  strongly  fortified,  being  crossed,  the 
little  town  of  Jebilee  is  next  reached.  It  stands  on 
a  hill  near  the  sea,  thirteen  miles  from  Baneas,  is 
the  (iabula  of  antiquity,  and  was  once  a  sea-])ort; 
it  had  a  Roman  ampliitheatre,  much  of  which  re- 
mains in  tolerable  condition,  though  a  number  of 
houses  have  been  built  within  its  area.  Jebilee  is 
very  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  orange- 
groves,  and  has  some  trade,  the  goods  being  shipped 
at  n  pier  wholly  composed  of  fragments  of  granite 
and  marble  columns.  The  plain  at  length  terminates 
at  the  Nahr-el-Gebir,  a  stream  which  some  travellers 
consider  as  the  ancient  Eletitherus  :  beyond  this  river 
appear  the  lofty  hills  oT  the  Djebel  Akra,  and  the 
shore  is  lined  by  chalky  cliffy,  over  which  the  road  to 
Ladikiyah  is  carried. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  NOTICE  OF  CHRISTS  HOSPITAL. 


niOR   OF    THE 


IV. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  the  Blue-coat  School,  (as 
it  is  familiiirly  termed,)  we  shall  enter  into  a  few  par- 
ticulars respectina:  the  boys  therein  maintained,  aud 
the  routine  of  instruction. 

The  boys,  as  is  well  known,  wear  a  peculiar  livery, 
on  which  they  pride  themselves  not  a  little  on  account 
of  the  associations  connected  with  it.  Their  original 
dress  was  made  of  russet  cotton,  but  it  was  afterwards 
changed  to  that  which  is  now  familiar  to  'us,  and 
which  remains  constant  through  all  the  fluctuations 
of  fashion  observable  in  common  society.  The  dress 
consists  of  a  long  blue  coat,  reaching  to  the  ancles, 
and  fastened  about  the  waist  with  a  leathern  strap;  a 
yellow  cossack  or  petticoat,  worn  only  in  the  winter; 
yellow  worsted  stockings ;  a  pair  of  white  bands ;  and  a 
very  small  black  cap.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cus- 
toms of  the  boys  is,  to  carry  their  caps  in  their  hands, 
rather  than  on  their  heads  ;  and  it  is  a  significant  evi- 
dence of  the  general  health  which  attends  the  simple 
diet  of  the  boys,  that  they  rarely  seem  to  suffer  any  ill 
effects  from  a  degree  of  exposure  which  would  be  some- 
what dangerous  to  the  generality  of  persons.  There  arc 
many  particulars  respecting  the  grades  and  divisions 
among  the  boys,  »hicli  cannot  be  well  understood 
without  previously  knowing  the  kind  of  education 
received  :  to  this  point,  therefore,  we  will  now  direct 
our  attention. 

It  will  be  remembered,  from  the  details  already 
given,  that  there  are  different  schools  combined  in 

Vol.  XVII. 


that  which  we  call  the  Blue-coat  School;  some  ot 
which  were  intended  by  their  founders  as  mathemati- 
cal schools,  while  the  original  8cho<il  founded  by  King 
Edward  the  Sixth  was  for  general  instruction.  This 
has  occasioned  an  apparent  confusion  ;  but  we  will 
endeavour  to  show  in  what  way  the  routine  of  educa- 
tion  is  managed. 

What  are  termed  "grammar"  schools  are  tho^e  in 
which  the  classics  form  the  primaiv  unci  indeed, 
almost  the   only   objects   of  study;    ;.  ~   class 

the  greater  number  of  the  boys  iu  :..  i.ue-coat 
School  belonged, — the  exceptions  being  those  who, 
either  on  King  Charles",  Stone's,  or  Travers'  founda- 
tions, were  expressly  instructed  in  mathematics;  and 
others,  who  did  not  reach  the  classical  standarti,  were 
merely  instructed  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  By  the 
year  iMlj  a  general  opinion  prevailed,  that  an  im- 
proved and  extended  system  of  education  was  called 
for;  and  a  committee,  appointed  for  that  purpone, 
drew  up  a  plan  of  education,  which  wa>i  soon  after- 
wards adopted,  and  which  has,  with  a  few  modifica- 
tions, been  acted  on  to  the  present  time.  The  boys 
in  the  general  or  grammar  school  are  iii«trucfe<l  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  c!a««ii«:  and  ar 
the  number  is  too  large  to  be  all  instru.  •  •<.• 

time  in  the  same  subjects,  one  division  «tiv  s 

in  the  morning,   and   writing  and   ar  n\  the 

afternoon  ;  while  the  other  division  .-•  latter 

branches  in  the  morning,  and  classics  m  the  after- 
noon.     Under    the   head   of  classics,    so    far  as  the 

5  1  I 
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TJinncrr    brfvs    are    cnncpmcd.    are    aUo    included 

Kvi-ry 
Muctwl  ami 
rxuntiiu'd  III  tilt  liutirs  of  reiigiun,  thl-uugh  the 
nirdiuin  i>f  ibe  Church  Caltrchisin,  Crossniau's  Iii- 
tnxluciiuii,  and  kimilur  worki;  uud  (he  Holy  Scrip- 
tures arc  read  at  stated  periods  iu  all  the  wards. 

Tliese  ri-sulutioiig  relate  principally  to  the  lower 
forms.  The  up|>cr  school,  which  ia  under  the  iin- 
iiiediute  »u|>erin(eudeiice  of  the  first,  or  head-classical 
inasler,  ronM>u  of  seventy  Ixiys.  As  vacancies  occur 
in  this  niiinlier,  they  arc  filled  up  from  the  lower 
•chiM>lt,  of  which  there  are  three,  all  nearly  equal  in 
niimher  and  prtificiency,  and  merely  divided  into 
'  li  under  a  junior  master)   for  convenience. 

1  i-master  examines  the  first  forms  of  the  lower 

school  every  half-year,  and  recommends  to  the  cora- 
inittec  such  of  them  as  he  deems  most  competent  to 
euter  the  upper  schiuil.     Each  of  the  lower  schools 

< '"''  "f  five  forms  or  classes,  ia  different  stages  of 

ii'iit;  and  the  pupils  proceed  gradually  from 
I  in-  ij;iiii  and  (ireek  rudiments,  to  Pliltdrus,  Cafsar, 
Ovid,  Virgil,  Cic-ero,  Sallust,  Xeuophon,  &c.,  accord- 
ing tu  their  pi 

Aa  the  low.  1  are  divided  Into  five  dasaet, 

»o  IS  the  11  ,ito  four,  vi?..,  Grecinits,  Depnly 

Grerianf.  nnd   Little  Erasmttt:  these 

oddly  sill  (,.  to  have  been  thus  ap- 

1''"''  ""  ••  oi'ing  the  principal  study 

of  tho  (ir-t  tv.i,  and  of  the  larger  and  smaller  Col- 
luqMrs  nf  Erasmus  having  been  reading-books  in  the 
la«t  two.  The  system  of  education  pursued  at  the 
two  last-mentioned  forms  or  classes,  which  arc  the 
lowest  in  the  upper  schiMil,  differs  but  slightly  from 
that  of  the  upper  forms  of  the  lower  schools.  The 
Grecians  and  Deputy  Grecians,  however,  go  through 
a  far  more  severe  course  of  study,  intended  to  qualify 
them  for  the  much-desired  honour  of  an  "  exhibition  ' 
"I  t"  •  "   hoiumr  we  must  briefly  notice. 

Ben.  have,  at  different  times,  left  be- 

qui>t-,  to  tlio  ll.^^pltal,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
t..  I)c  applied  to  the  support  of  the  most  deserving 
"  Blues  "  for  a  given  iiiiiiilmr  of  years,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  or  Cambridge:  two  scholars  proceed 
every  year  to  Cambridge,  and  one  to  Oxford,  each 
scholar  remaining  in  the  University  four  years,  and 
being  supported  during  that  time  by  a  small  annual 
sum  of  money.  These  removals  to  the  Universities 
are  called  "exhibitions,"  and  the  scholars  chosen  for 

^'J*'"  '  •      '      a.ed  Grecians. 

^''  the  pupdi)  to  leave  the  esta- 

blisl.  .lis;  but  thofefcwwhoare  selected 

t"  fi'  'rm,  remain   there  till   the   age  of 

nin>t<iTi,  by  s>  hicli  tune  they  have  received  a  classical 
cdiK  aiion  of  no  mean  extent.  But  by  far  the  greater 
niiMiber  leave  the  H.ispital  at  fifteen,  and  become  en- 
p:i',:.  il  in  some  employment  connected  with  trade  or 

t merce;  and  it  wa.s  to  fit  them    for  these  occupa- 

•i.Mi*  that  the  changes  iu  the  system  of  education 
were  made. 

1  he  malhitnatical  boys  are  those  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted on  King  Cliarles"  and  the  Travers"  foundations, 
and  who  nuive  an  education  which  will  fit  them  for 
the  Naval  Service.  Besides  the  general  items  of 
ediK  ation,  they  are  cxp«cted,  when  presented  at  the 
Trinity  House  for  examination  at  the  end  of  their 
•tudicM,  to  bu  f.       •  -IIS,  Euclid,  trigono- 

metry, use  .,f  t  l.rcator's,  and  other 

kiM.ii  .,1  .:„,:,■•;  , ,f  all  the  processes 

"■'■'l"-!''    i"i    '■'■■■■'■-•'  I   lon;;itude,   projec- 

tion,   |j'  r-  i,d  utiier  mutters,  more  or  less  re- 

laliiit;  tu  1.  ^tronomy  and  navigation. 

It  wUl  tiiua  be  iccn,  that  the  education  received  at 


Christ's  Hospital  is  varied  according  to  circnmstances. 
In  the  writing  school  are  taught  peiimahship,  arith- 
metic, book-keeping,  the  drawing  of  invoices,  and 
other  matters  of  a  mercantile  nature  :  in  the  grninniar 
schools,  upper  and  lower,  arc  taught  the  l'.ngli><li, 
Latin,  and  (ireek  languages,  in  a  strictly  grammatical 
form,  together  with  Hebrew  and  mathematics  to  those 
occupying  the  Grecian  and  Deputy  Grecian  forms; 
while  in  the  mathematical  school  are  taught  all  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  connected  vith  the 
naval  i  i. 

Th.  .  IIS  as  to  hours  are,  we  believe,  as  follow  : 

from  the  12lhof  February  to  the  1,5th  of  OctoluT, 
the  boys  rise  at  six  o'clock,  and  breakfast  befme 
seven:  they  then  attend  school  from  seven  till  eight, 
from  nine  till  twelve,  and  from  two  till  five,  dine  at 
halt-past  twelve,  and  go  to  bed  at  ten.  Fn»m  the 
fifteenth  of  October  till  the  twelfth  of  February,  they 
rise  at  seven,  finish  breakfast  by  eight,  and  attend 
school  fmm  eight  till  nine,  ten  till  twelve,  and  half- 
past  one  till  four. 

The  Great  Hall  of  the  Hospital  is  the  scene  of 
many  interesting  ceremonies,  illustrative  of  the  pecu- 
liar privileges  and  customs  of  the  Hospital.  From  a 
very  early  time  there  had  been  sermons  preached  at 
St.  Mary  Spital,  on  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wed- 
nesday, In  Eastt-r-week,  on  subjects  connected  with 
Chri^l's  rc!«urrection  i  and  from  the  first  establishment 
of  the  Hospital,  the  Blue-coat  children  were  permitted 
to  attend  these  sermons.  Some  years  afterwards, 
when  the  Rebellion  overturned  most  of  the  existing 
institutions,  the  Spital  sermons,  as  they  were  called, 
were  discontinued,  but  revived  subsequently  at  St. 
Bride's  church.  About  forty  years  ago,  another 
change  was  made ;  the  sermons  were  reduced  to  two, 
were  delivered  in  the  hall  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and 
were  to  be  illustrative  of  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
Ho»>pital.  The  days  on  which  these  discourses  are 
delivered, — Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday, — are  days 
of  jubilee  for  the  Blues:  they  proceed  in  procession 
through  the  city,  and  arc  joined  at  the  Mansion 
House  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  corporation  officers, 
with  their  ladies.  All  the  boys  receive  a  little  gratuity 
and  some  refreshment  at  the  mansion;  and  when  they 
and  the  civic  procession  have  reached  the  Hospital, 
the  discourse  is  delivered,  and  an  anthem  performed. 
The  ball  is  also  the  scene  of  the  public  supper,  a 
ceremony  of  a  remarkable  character,  which  seems  to 
have  been  observed  from  an  early  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Institution.  These  public  suppers  occur 
on  Sundays,  and  are  a  means  of  nihiwing  visitors 
to  see  the  children:  they  were  originally  confined  to 
the  Sundays  in  Lent ;  then  they  were  extended  to  the 
period  from  the  first  Sunday  after  Christmas  till 
Easter-day;  a  third  alteration  fixed  them  for  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May;  and  at  present 
they  occur  from  the  1st  of  February  till  Easter.  On 
the  Sunday  evenings  during  this  period,  visitors  (of 
whom  three  may  be  introduced  by  each  governor)  are 
permitted  to  enter  the  great  hall,  where,  at  seven 
o'clock,  service  is  performed  by  the  reading  of  the 
New  fjstament  lesson,  followed  by  a  hymn,  sung  by 
all  the  children.  Grace  is  then  siiid,  and  the  children 
sit  down  to  supper,  the  visitors  walking  round  them 
during  its  continuance.  Grace  after  meat  is  then 
said,  and  an  anthem  is  sung,  after  which  the  children 
walk  out  of  tWe  hall  in  procession,  each  ward  being 
headed  by  its  nurse 

On  St.  Matthew's  day,  a  rcremnny  of  more  im- 
portance is  performed,  connected  with  the  extcrniil 
governincul  of  the  II.»pltal.  The  Lord  Mayor  nnd 
aldermen  proceed  iu  stat«  to  the  new  hall,  where  the 
governors  are  summoned  to  meet  them.     The  whole 
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body,  together  with  the  boy»,  then  proceed  to  Christ 
cliiirch,  whtTc  a  acrmun  is  premhi-d  by  a  "  Blue" 
who  has  hi'c-ii  a  Gieciaii,  an  Kxhibilioacr  at  the  Uiii- 
VLTHity,  and  bus  tukon  ordcr8.  On  their  return  to  tlie 
hull,  two  orutioiis,  one  in  Latin,  and  one  in  Eii(;li»h, 
are  niude  by  tilt;  ncnior  Grecians,  wliich  arc  f<jllowcd 
by  a  collfction  in  aid  of  tlii.'  fund  to  support  thi-m  at 
the  UiiiviTiiity.  The  Lord  Mayor  then  iuiiuirc!!  into 
till-  htato  and  iiianagcnieiit  ot'thc  Institution  ;  and  after 
])urtiiking  of  some  rcfre»linuMit,  tlic  eouipany  retire. 

Mure  liian  one  \^rlter  lias  had  occasiiun  to  remark 
the  friendly  and  attuilieii  feeling  whieh  exists  among 
the  "  Ulnes,"  even  loni;  after  they  have  ceased  to  be 
in  the  st-hool.  An  "  Amicable  Society  of  lilues"  has 
been  long  established  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
kindly  feeling:  and  a  still  more  important  manifesta- 
tion of  it  has  been  shown  in  the  establishment  of  a 
"  Denevolent  Society  of  Blues."  When  the  boysleove 
the  sebool,  and  launch  into  the  busy  scenes  of  public 
life,  they  are  liable  to  the  same  diversity  of  fortune  as 
other  personx;  and  to  relieve  such  of  them  a*  should 
fall  into  dillieiilties,  the  more  fortunate  of  their  old 
school- fellows  fdi'iiied  the  above-named  society,  the 
objeets  of  whieh  were  to  grant  annual  pensions,  or 
weekly  ullowunces,  to  aged  and  infirm  Blues )  to  afford 
temporary  pecuniury  relief  in  times  of  dillicultyj  to 
grant  small  loans,  to  be  repaid  by  fixed  instulinents ; 
and  to  relieve  the  distressed  widows  and  orphuni  uf 
Blues,  as  far  as  the  funds  of  the  Society  might  allow. 
A  great  number  of  persons,  falling  under  one  or  other 
of  the  above  descriptions,  have  been  relieved  ;  uud  su 
promptly  have  the  more  prosperous  Blues  come  for- 
ward to  aid  in  the  benevolent  object,  that  a  consider- 
able fund  liiis  been  aeeuinulutcd,  from  which  payments 
are  from  time  to  time  made. 

The  hoys  attending  the  Royal  Mathematical  School 
have  the  privilege  of  being  annually  presented  at 
Court,  on  the  first  Druwing-room  of  the  year;  such, 
at  least,  was  the  custom  in  former  times ;  but  during 
the  long  illness  of  King  George  the  Third,  and  the 
whole  reign  of  George  the  Fourth,  this  custom  was  dis- 
pensed with  :  it  has  however  been,  we  believe,  again 
revived  :  the  boys  curry  with  them  their  maps  and 
charts,  and  other  productions,  indicative  uf  their  pro- 
gress in  their  muthemutical  studies.  This  privilege, 
and  the  cireumstanee  of  the  King's  Boys  (as  they  are 
termed)  having  been  formerly  lodged  in  apartments 
distinct  from  the  other  boys,  occasioned  an  exclusive 
anil  haughty  spirit  to  be  engendered  among  them  : 
they  cared  but  little  for  their  masters,  and  assumed  a 
sn[)eriority  over  the  other  Blues,  which,  by  the  year 
1  77.">,  reaehed  a  dangerous  height.  Finn  and  judicious 
measures  were  then  gradually  adopted,  whieh  have 
ultimately  had  the  etfect  of  subduing  all  improper 
feeling  among  the  different  ranks  of  scholars,  and  of 
establishing  harmony  between  scholars  and  masters. 

We  here  terminate  our  notice  of  this  extensive  and 
useful  Institution,  in  which  about  twelve  hundred 
children  are  wholly  maintained,  clothed,  and  educated, 
iintil  they  have  attained  an  age  at  which  it  is  prudent 
to  select  a  future  occupation  for  them.  We  cannot 
conclude,  however,  without  expressing  the  great 
obligations  we  are  under  to  the  excellent  work*  of 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Trollope,  which,  for  general  comprehen- 
siveness and  minuteness  of  detail,  is  worthy  of  the 
subject  to  whieh  it  is  devoted  :— =-it  is,  indeed,  not  only 
a  goiid,  but  the  oniy,  authentic  history  of  the  charity 
in  all  its  relations.  Using  his  own  words  with  respect 
to  Clirist's  Hospital,  we  will  say — "  May  those  prosper 
who  love  it!  and  may  God  increase  their  number!" 

•  //r\f(iry  flf  the  /?.>p/<W  h'ounfiatiitn  of  C/rriW's  Hoypitiit;  tiy  llic 
iU'v.  W  illuiD  1  rollupc.  iM.A.,  ot  Pembroke  t'ollegt-.  CanibndKe, 
and  Uie  oae  of  the  Classical  Mut«ia  of  Cbiitt's  llotpilal.  London, 
1834. 


GEMS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES.     VII., 

Os  Sxal-Emgkavimo. 

TuK  art  of  H.:.l 

and  one  of  t 

excelled    the  U    \,. 

called    the  <j  .   and    ii  ' 

have  been  or 

theucc   int'i  I 

arts,  it  s  .  ce.      it  naU  certainly  aitmnvil 

•    consu;  ^         of  perfection   lu    the    iiinc   of 

AIosc*}   for   wc   read   that   the  name*  of  the  t»rlve 

tribes  were  engraved  on  the  gems  of  '>•••  '.■  •!.  •» 

breastplate,  according  to  the  Divme  .  ^e 

find  It  in  the  ;:Hth   chapter  of  the   l< 
"  And  thou  ihult  take  two  onyx  aton 
tbein   the   names    uf  the  children    ut    it.im,    ,i%    i,| 
their  names  on  one  ttouc,  and  the  utbcr  six  nanira  i>f 
the  rest  on  the  other  s'  )i. 

With   the  work  of  an  .i. 

graving*  of  a  ilgiiet,  shail  thou  cugiuie  ilie  (wu 
stones  with  the  names  uf  the  children  ut  IsravL" 
Ver.  9,  10.  11. 

The  Egyptians  engraved  on  variou*  bard  stuDcs  at 
a  very  early  period,  oa  appears  by  various  relic*, 
seals,  &c.  Their  engravings,  however,  like  their 
■culptured  figures,  ore  stilT  and  formal ;  so  aa  to  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  Grecian  work*.  In 
Greece  this  art  had  attained  its  highest  degree  ut 
excellence  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  th« 
names  of  numerous  distinguished  engravers  uf  that 
time  have  come  down  to  us;  e»|>ecially  that  of  Pyr- 
goteles,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  engraver 
permitted  by  Alexander  to  engrave  his  ptirtrait:  as 
Apelles  and  Lysippus  had  the  exclusive  privilege  ot 
making  pictures  and  statues  of  him.  Next  t4>  him, 
Apolionides  and  Clironius  are  nieniioiird  by  Pliny 
as  the  most  celebrated  G reel.  s, 

who  lived  in  the  time  of  A>:  r 

the  great  number  of  bcautilul  seals  and  gem-engra- 
vings which  still  remain  under  his  name.  The 
glyptic  art  began  to  decline  alter  Hadrian's  time,  and 
was  lost  at  the  fall  of  the  Konian  empire.  Like 
the  kindred  arts  of  sculpture,  painting,  &e.,  it  re- 
mained buried  during  the  dark  ages,  and  began  to  be 
revived  in  Italy  in  the  filteenth  century;  and  the 
modern  art  of  seal-engraving  attained  its  highest 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  sixteenth  century,  whith 
produced    the    celebrated    I'  '  rs,    Pietro, 

Maria  di    Peschia,   Castel    li  i^isaro.   and 

Trezzo,  who  was   the   first  that   n  er  ^e 

diamond.     The  eighteenth  century  n'.  ..e 

celebrated  Sirletti,  and  many  other  great  Itatliau  en- 
gravers; as  also  the  celebrated  Germans,  Loreni 
Natter  and  John  Pichler,  who  are  cominonly  ac- 
counted the  chief  modern  artists  of  thia  kind. 

The  works  of  the  moderns,  however,  are  very  sel- 
dom compaiable  with  those  of  antiquity;  which  are 
generally  distinguished  at  once  by  their  superior 
polish.  Nevertheless,  it  is  often  very  ditiicult  to 
decide  with    certainty  on   the   genuineness   of  many 

supposed  antique  gems;  for  good  modern  enpr: 

on  gems  are  often  inscribed  with  the  names  ol 

corides,  Pyrgoleles,  and   other   great    gem-en^r 

and   ignorant    persons   are  often   deceived    b\ 

There  is  generally  ' 

in  the  grammar.  (  ; 

or  some  unt  vntii  '    liub;ls 

ancient  ^  '  betrays    ;  •>   tnmd    • 

skiltiil  eye.      It  was  praitiseo  os 

Phfedrus,  who  complains  ot   it  in 

greatest   muderu    engravers,    iociuding   Natter   and 

*  From  th«  Creek  word y>a^,  to  mgrt't. 
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Pichltr,  »r«  Mid  to  be  the  »uthor«  of  many  works, 
commonly  supposed  to  be  ancient. 

The  stones  most  used  by  ancient  and  modern  gem- 
arc  the  various  kinds  of  ((uartz,  especially 
(.alccdi>nv.  rock-crystal,  amethyst,  onyx  and 
\ ,  which  have  been  already  described.  The 
,  of  the  diamond  renders  it  a  very   difficult 

grin  to  engrave  on.  Of  course,  the  ancients  could 
not  fKgrait  on  this  pern  ;  as  they  did  not  even  pos- 
sess  the  art  of  cuttinc;  and  grinding  it. 

They  probably  used  fragments  of  it,  however,  for 
engraving  on  other  stones.  Even  in  modern  times,  en- 
graving on  the  diamond  has  been  a  task,  which  has 
been  executed  only  by  the  most  eminent  artists.  The 
first  who  accomplished  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  an  Italian  named  Trezzo;  but  some  state  that 
ATi.hrose  Cbaradossa  engraved  a  jwrtrait  on  a  dia- 
la  :i.l  in  1500,  long  before  the  time  of  Trezzo. 
Eiisraved  diamonds,  however,  are  merely  a  kind  of 
curiosity ;  for  the  great  transparency  and  brilliancy 
of  the  stone  render  it  more  ornamental  when  simply 
cut  with  plane  facets. 

The  different  kinds  of  sapphire,  orientel  ruby,  &c., 
•re  also  too  hard  to  be  fit  stones  for  the  exercise  of 
the  glyptic  art.  They  have  very  seldom  been  en- 
graved upon ;  and,  indeed,  the  ancients  never  could  use 
them,  being,  like  the  diamond,  too  hard  for  their  tools. 

The  modern  topaz,  or  ancient  chrysolite,  has  been 
frequently  resorted  to  by  modern  engravers;  but  there 
remains  no  well-authenticated  specimen  of  an  antique 
engraved  topaz.  The  real  emerald,  now  found  only 
in  Peru,  is  on  account  of  its  softness,  an  easy  stone 
to  engrave  on,  and  is  much  used  for  that  purpose. 
The  ancients,  however,  if  they  possessed  this  stone  at 
all,  (which  is  now  never  found  in  the  old  world,)  must 
have  held  it  in  such  high  estimation  that,  as  Pliny 
states,  they  never  engraved  on  it.  The  beryl,  or  aqua- 
marine, which  is  only  a  bluish  variety  of  emerald,  is  also 
a  very  fit  stone  for  seal-engraving,  and  has  sometimes 
been  found  to  have  been  engraved  by  an  ancient  artist. 

The  ganiet,  whose  hardness  is  between  that  of 
emerald  and  quartz,  is  nevertheless  an  unfavourable 
■tone  for  the  engraver,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
grain  or  texture.  The  opal  has  seldom  been  employed, 
on  account  of  its  softness;  but  the  ancients  held  it  in 
such  very  high  estimation,  as  a  gem,  that  they  never 
engraved  on  it.  The  stones,  therefore,  which  have 
been  principally  employed  in  the  glyptic  art  are  the 
numerous  varieties  of  quartz  as  stated  above.  Jasper 
turquois,  granite,  porphyry,  and  natural  magnet,  were 
also  employed  much  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The 
first  of  these  has  been  often  used  by  modern  engrav- 
ers, especially  the  green  kind  with  red  spots,  which 
is  called  blood-itone,  and  is  much  used  for  seals.  The 
red  spots  have  often  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
eiieraver,  as  in  a  bust  of  Christ  under  flagellation,  in 
V  ..  ti  the  spots  were  made  to  represent  the  drops  of 
ljl.j;jd.  We  think,  however,  that  subjects  less  awful, 
and  equally  well  calculated  to  display  the  artists' 
ingenuity,  might  have  been  chosen  without  desecrat- 
ing the  holy  character  of  the  Redeemer  by  any 
■uch  heathenish  devices.  These  devices  were,  how- 
ever, fashionable  in  former  days,  when  the  Romish 
faith  was  dominant ;  as  they  still  are  now,  wherever  it 
exert*  an  uninterrupted  sway. 

The  methods  pursued  by  ancient  and  modem  en- 
gravers of  gems,  are  supposed  to  be  nearly  alike.  The 
■tone  is  first  ground  to  its  proper  form  by  the  lapi- 
dary. A  convex  surface  is  generally  preferred  to  a 
plane  one,  as  giving  more  room  for  the  introduction 
of  the  engraving  tools  into  the  cavity  of  the  stone. 

The  lathe  used  by  aeal-engravers  U  represented 
in  the  following  figure. 


It  consists  of  a  table,  navmg  beneath  it  a  large  ver- 
tical wheel  A  fixed  on  an  axle,  which  has  a  crank  b, 
which  is  driven  by  a  rod,  connected  with  a  treadle 
moved  by  the  artist's  foot  at  e,  as  in  a  turning-lathe. 
On  the  middle  of  the  table  is  fixed  the  mill  c, 
which  is  simply  a  small  steel  cylinder,  driven  round 
with  great  rapidity,  by  means  of  a  cord  passing  under 
the  large  wheel.  Into  one  end  of  this  steel  cylinder, 
the  engraver  fixes  a  tool  d,  of  which  he  has  several, 
of  liifferent  forms  and  sizes,  adapted  for  different  kinds 
of  work,  or  for  parts  of  the  siimc  work. 

Before  proceeding  to  excavate  the  stone  for  the  en- 
graving by  these  tools,  the  artist  draws  the  outline  of 
his  subject  on  the  stone,  by  means  of  a  fine  brass 
needle  or  a  fragment  of  diamond.  He  also  forms  a 
model  of  the  design  in  wax  or  clay,  unless  he  be 
copying  from  another  engraving,  which  then  serves 
instead  of  a  model. 

The  stone  (with  the  outline  scratched  on  it)  is  then 
cemented  with  mastich  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood 
to  serve  as  a  handle ;  and,  having  fixed  the  proper 
tool  to  the  mill,  the  artist  works  the  treadle  up  and 
down,  and  applies  the  surface  of  the  stone  to  the  edge 
of  the  rapidly-revolving  tool,  which  quickly  cuts  or 
bores  into  the  stone,  the  cutting  edge  having  been 
supplied  with  diamond-dust,  moistened  with  olive-oil. 
The  engraver  has  generally  a  large  assortment  of  tools, 
which  he  fixes  alternately  to  the  mill.  The  principal 
different  forms  of  the  tools,  however,  are  represented 
in  this  figure. 


A  is  a  tool  ending  in  a  small  round  disk  of  steely 
to  the  edge  of  which  the  stone  is  applied. 
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n  i»  the  tool  which  U  called  a  law.  «nd  is  iimilor 
to  the  last,  except  that  the  ed^e  of  the  tliiilc  is  ninde 
very  «hurp,  and  cuts  dwper  into  the  Htonc. 

c  is  II  »iiiiilur  tool,  but  ha«  the  edge  rounded,  and 
is  very  u>irfiil. 

D  is  called  by  the  French  the  bovlerolle,  and  termi- 
nates ill  a  small  knob  <ir  ball.  It  is  a  very  useful 
tool.  By  means  of  a  small  one,  dots  are  made;  and 
the  larger  ones  serve  for  fininhiuK,  by  rounding  off  all 
the  angles  that  may  have  been  left. 

x  is  a  small  hollow  tube,  with  a  cultinR  edge,  and 
serves  for  borinp;  circular  holes,  and  marking  small 
circles,  as  Ihepupih  of  eytt. 

These  arc  nearly  all  the  form*  employed  for  toots; 
but  the  tizet  are  much  more  numerous.  Those  re- 
presented in  the  cut  are  of  the  real  .Mize  of  about  the 
largest :  but  uome  are  so  small,  as  to  bo  scarcely  visible 
to  the  naked  eye. 

The  seal-engraver  generally  prepares  his  own  tools; 
the  working  parts  of  which  consist  of  soft  steel:  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  patient  attention  to 
make  the  tools  run  true  :  the  test  is  to  apply  the 
thumb-nail  to  the  working  part  of  the  tool  ;  if  it  do 
not  run  true,  there  is  a  sort  of  vibration  which  is 
readdy  detected,  and  which  is  altogether  absent 
when  the  tool  is  properly  prepared  for  work.  The 
diainoud-dust  is  prepared  by  pounding  fragments  of 
diamonds,  or  coarse  diamonds,  in  a  hard  steel  mortar, 
the  dust  is  mixed  with  oil  and  applied  ccmstantly  to  the 
tool:  it  is  this  dust  which  is  the  eHicient  agent  in  seal- 
engraving  :  the  soft  steel  tool  acts  merely  as  a  sort  of 
mould  or  case,  whereon  the  diamond-dust  is  spread. 
Tools  of  hardened  steel  have  been  found  quite  in- 
efficient in  seal-engraving,  cither  with  or  without 
diamond-dust;  so  that  it  is  supposed  that  this  dust 
penetriiles  into  the  pores  of  the  soft  steel  tools,  or 
forms  a  sort  of  compact  outer  crust  upon  the  surfaces 
of  their  wiirking  parts. 

When  the  artist  is  satisfied  with  his  work,  the  ex- 
cavated part  of  the  stone  i.s  of  course  rough  and  dead  : 
it  is,  therefore,  polished  by  the  friction  of  tools  of 
copper,  pewter,  or  hard  box-wood,  which  are  so 
chosen  as  to  fit  the  various  parts  of  the  cni;raving,  and 
so  to  polish  it  without  any  tendency  to  alter  its  form. 
The  powder  used  for  this  purpose  is  Tripoli  or  rotten- 
stone,  moi.stened  with  water  ;  and,  lastly,  in  order  to 
remove  all  the  superfluous  jmwder,  &c.,  a  small  brush 
is  used,  which,  like  all  the  other  instruments,  is  fixed 
into  the  mill,  and  has  the  stone  applied  to  it. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  this  applies  chiefly 
to  intaglios,  or  that  kind  of  engraved  gems  most 
commonly  used  for  seals,  where  the  figure  cut  in  the 
stone  is  sunk  or  concave,  and,  consequently,  the  im- 
pression is  raised  or  convex. 

There  is  a  more  beautiful  and  difficult  kind  of 
gem-engraving,  however,  where  the  figures  on  the 
stone  are  raised,  as  in  the  impression  of  a  common 
seal.  They  are  called  cameos;  but  they  are  seldom 
used  as  seals,  because,  of  course,  they  give  concave  or 
sunk  impressions.  The  most  valued  of  these  are  exe- 
cuted in  sardonyx,  or  some  other  party-coloured  gem  ; 
in  which  the  colours  are  so  contrived,  as  to  add  to  the 
elTect,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  third  article.  The 
most  remarkable  ancient  cameos,  for  size  and  beauty, 
are  the  sardonyx  of  Tiberius,  the  apotheosis  of  Germa- 
nicus,  and  that  of  Augustus,  which  last  is  oval,  eleven 
inches  by  nine,  and  composed  of  two  brown  and  two 
white  layers.  Many  beautiful  cups  and  vases  also 
belong  to  this  class  ;  especially  the  Brunswick  and 
the  Portland  or  Barberini  vase,  an  account  of  the 
la'ter  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Saturdai/  Magazine, 
vol.  viii.,  p.  31,  together  with  a  view  of  some  ancient 
cameo-vases  on  the  succeeding  page. 


THE  SYRIAN  COAST.    VIII, 
Thk    tract   of  country   lying   brtwn-n    tUe  Nabr^U 


Gcbir  and 
Jawur  l>!i;' 
bore    :i 
cis,  a  ' 
di»trict»   ot 
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•>   ninl    .' 
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I'leriu   and   Cs»i<>ti«.       it  vt.. 
termed  Tctrapolis,  from  ii^  f^iir  irn-ut 
or  rebuilt  by  SmIcucuh   > 

of  Syria,  and  named  Aiitioi. i. 

Apamca.  in  honour,  respretively,  of  his  father,  hiinM-lf, 
his  mother,  and  his  wife.  Apamea,  now  a  vill«Ka 
called  Kalaat-el-Mcdyk,  lies  fur  inland,  behind  the 
Ansary  Mountains,  and  it  is  therefore  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose  to  notice  it  further;  but  the  other 
cities  arc  ^ituated  upon  or  near  the  coast,  and  will  b« 
described  as  we  reach  thcni. 

At  the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  Jebilee, 
a  small  plain  projects  from  the  foot  of  tUf  monniaiiif, 
and  runs  about  a  league  into  '  in  a 

point  called  Cape  Ziaret,  near;  .  '•!»- 

east  extremity  of  the  Island  of  t^yprus.  In  the 
centre  of  this  plain  is  situated  Ladikiyah,  a  iilacc  of 
considerable  trade,   with  a  population  |>er- 

sons,    a    large  number  of  whom   are  L  It 

stands  amid  groves  of  orange  trees,  and  «K-cupie« 
a  portion  of  the  site  of  Laixlicea,  styled  Ad  Mare, 
to  distinguish  it  from  numerous  cities  of  like  name* 
in  other  quarters.  The  present  port  is  two  roilea 
north  of  the  town,  but  fragments  of  walls,  cis- 
terns in  the  rock,  broken  columns,  and  other  remains, 
prove  that  the  old  city  extended  to  the  sea  on  the  one 
hand,  and  spread  tar  beyond  the  pnscnt  in  every 
other  direction.  Some  of  the  ruins  appear  to  have 
been  Christian  churches,  but  most  of  them  arc  of 
Roman  origin,  and,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  earth- 
quakes that  have  happened  in  this  quarter,  a  tri-  - 
umphal  arch  in  honour  of  Septimius  S<-venj»  still 
remains  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state:  as  dues  also  a 
largo  castle  of  Saracenic  origin,  built  on  an  isolated 
rock  near  the  port. 

There  was  formerly  a  spacious  artificial  harbour,  and 
the  present  port,  though  small,  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  safest  on  this  coast.  The  ancient  city  was  cele- 
brated for  its  export  of  wines,  but  this  has  long 
ceased,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  town  t^as 
acquired  any  commercial  importance;  it  now  exports 
large  quantities  of  tobacco,  silk,  and  cotton,  raised  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  is  considered  as  the  port  of 
Aleppo. 

There  are  few  events  connected  with  the  history  of 
Laodicea  requiring  particular  notice.  Like  many  of 
the  Syrian  cities,  it  was,  (or  a  while,  nominally  in- 
dependent, but  it  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony  ; 
was  captured,  first  by  Chosroes,  then  by  the  Saracens, 
retaken  by  the  Greeks,  but  again  lost;  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Tancred  by  stratagem,  and  long  remained 
a  bishop's  see,  and  a  strong  fortress  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Antioch.  With  the  expulsion  of  the  Franks 
from  Antioch  (a.d.  1268)  it  fell  into  decay,  but  has 
since  somewhat  revived.  From  its  vicinity  to  the 
northern  frontier  it  was  lately  garrisoned  by  two 
regiments  of  the  Egyptian  army,  but  it  was  aban- 
doned by  them  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Allies. 

The  coast  from  Ladikiyah  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Aazsy  (Orontes)   is  bold  and  rocky,  with   nutneroua 
bays  and  headlands;    the   range   of  Cas-ius,  ho  a 
flanks  the  shore,  rising  to  the  height  of  more  than 
feet.     The  populati(m  is  very  scanty;  and 
.small  places  on  the  beach,  scarce  one  has  at t 

*  The  Uodicea  of  the  Net.  T»t»mtnl  ((.•olo«»n.  i..  10;  Ucrt- 
laiion  i.i.  14.)  ■«  Mtu»l«d  in  A»i«  Mmor,  sbcut  ooe  httudml  uxl 
filtj  milts  to  the  east  of  Ephe»u». 
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\,r\ty  in  former  dayi,  iir  reqiiirei  particular  notice  at 
prvsciit  Herarlra  ami  Piisieiiiim,  the  nmst  remarkable, 
are  rrprfsriited  by  the  villi«{;f)i  of  K.liii  Ilainy  htid 
Bt>s->rd«.  the  Utt-  ■  ;    the  other 

vill.-';jr-i  have  luii  :  fird.   At  the 

ni'  river,  on  the  snuilit-rti  Mde,  is  the  isle  of 

Ml  .  .  iitly  called  Melihtra,  and   Cflebrated  for 

it»  purple  dye  J  while  to  the  north  is  a  snmll  t<andy 
plain  on  whivb  btandt  the  village  of  Swediyuh,  which 
serves  as  the  port  of  Antioch.  The  ancient  port,  now 
quite  u«ele^s,  lie*  about  a  mile  higher  up  the  river, 
and  between  the  two  is  the  Harbour  of  St.  Simeon, 
famous  as  a  maritime  station  in  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades, but  at  the  prevent  day  almost  choked  up  with 
■an  !  '  '.t  down  by  the  impetuous  stream. 

.'i  not  iiiinu-diately  upon  the  coast,  Antioch, 

nvx  c;iK(.d  Antokia,  is  too  memorable  a  city  to  be 
passed  unnoticed.  Though  shattered  by  war  and  by 
earthquakes,  and  as  miserable  when  entered  as  most 
of  the  other  Syrian  towns,  the  city,  viewed  frona  the 
nrii;hbouring  hills,  has  a  most  majestic  appearance, 
•till  seeming  to  Justify  the  proud  appellation  of  Queen 
of  the  East,  by  which  it  was  so  long  known.  It  stands 
upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Oroutes,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  sea,  upon  two  rocky  eminences,  occu- 
pying also  a  portion  of  the  space  between  them,  the 
rest  being  a  deep  ravine,  the  bed  of  a  mountain 
torrent  that  traverses  the  town.  The  western  hill, 
vhich  is  much  the  most  rugged,  is  crowned  by  a  castle 
connected  with  the  town  by  double  walls,  once  sixty 
feet  high,  and  bnilt  of  hewn  stone,  but  now  broken 
and  dirjojnted,  patched  with  brick,  and  strength- 
ened with  rude  blocks  of  granite.  Much  of  the 
ancient  walls,  which  are  said  to  have  been  twelve 
miles  in  extent,  also  remain,  but  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  and  enclosing  only  vineyards  and  mulberry 
plantations.  The  present  population  is  less  than 
12,000,  and  is  decreasing  j  the  trade  once  carried  on 
having  been  transferred  to  Aleppo,  from  a  Moham- 
medan prejudice  against  a  city  which  had  been  for 
two  centuries  in  the  hands  of  the  Franks.  Its  houses 
are  mean  structures,  but,  unlike  any  others  in  the 
country,  they  have  tiled  roofs,  a  custom  introduced 
by  the  Crusaders. 

Antioch,  as  already  mentioned,  was  founded  by 
Scleucus,  and  continued  the  capital  of  the  Syrian 
monarchy  until  the  civil  wars  of  his  successors  threw 
the  whole  country  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
(d.c.  C4.)  Through  the  favour  of  the  Seleucida;,  the 
Jews  enjoyed  many  privileges  in  Antioch,  and  were 
very  numerous  ;  many  converts  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  were  early  made  among  them,  and  indeed  "the 
disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in  Antioch:" 
(Acts  xi.  26.)  Several  of  the  apostles  resided  licit 
for  a  time,  and  at  length  the  city  became  the  seat  of 
•  who  bore  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  the  East. 
::i,  however,  long  prevailed  among  its  ready- 
WiUcd  and  luxurious  population,  and  even  late  in  the 
fourth  century  idolatrous  sacrifices  were  offered  on 
Mount  Casius,  in  honour  of  Scleucus,  and  the  temple 
and  groves  of  Daphne  *  were  crowded  with  worship- 
ers. When  Christianity  finally  prevailed,  the  intel- 
lectual character  «;f  its  population  remained  much  the 
same,  and  many  of  the  all  but  unintelligible  disputes 
which  distracU*d  the  Church  in  the  time  of  the  Greek 
empire  bad  their  origin  in  the  perverse  ingenuity  of 
the  citizens  of  Antioch.  . 

Few  cities  have  suffered  more  than  this,  from  vrar, 

•  V«rioui  ar  pl»ce.  but  the 

mo-t   ftohiblf  ■  fivi,  Tr.i'lp.  ili:- 


nuii  tnaoibia,  amiUuct  or  lour  cUy-biuii  wataimiU*. 


fire,  famine,  and  earthquake ;  indeed,  such  events  con- 
stitute almost  it«  whole  history.  In  b.c.  N(>  it  wu.s 
captured  by  I'tok-iiiy,  king  of  Ejiypt  ;  in  I  la  it  was 
burnt  by  the  Jewish  pBrti»ans  of  Demetrius,  {i  Mm-r. 
XI.,)  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  seixi'd  by  Try- 
phun.  After  various  other  changes,  it  was  cupturt'd 
by  Pompey,  (u.c.  (ij,)  and  becan.e  the  cupitul  of 
the  Roman  possessions  in  the  East.  In  a  o.  115  n 
was  overthrown  by  an  carihquuke,  and  in  155  wii> 
desolated  by  fire.  In  260  it  was  captured  by  Sapur, 
and  its  population  massacred;  and  in  the  rci(:iis  i>; 
Coustantiue  the  Great,  Julian,  and  Theodosius,  it 
suffered  most  severely  from  pestilence  and  faiiuiie. 
In  458,  S2<1,  and  526,  it  was  overturned  by  eurili- 
quakes;  in  540,  and  again  in  574,  it  was  suekcd  by 
Chiisroes;  and  in  587  it  was  again  almost  levelled  with 
the  ground  by  a  convulsion  of  nature.  In  611  it 
was  captured  by  Chosroes  II.,  and  in  63b  by  the 
Saracens,  and  by  them  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a 
provincial  town,  as  it  had  been  more  than  once 
before  by  the  Roman  emperors  on  account  of  the 
turbulence  of  its  inhabitants.  In  966  it  was  recovered 
by  the  Greeks  under  John  Ziiuisces,  and  held  by 
them  until  the  year  1083,  when  it  was  captured  by 
Soliman,  general  of  Malek  Shah,  the  third  prince  of 
the  Seljukian  dynasty.  Upon  the  death  of  Mulck, 
(a.o.  1U92,)  a  civil  war  broke  out  among  his  sons, 
and  Antioch  was  held  as  an  independent  state  by  one 
of  his  family,  Uaghi  Seyan,  when,  in  October,  1097, 
the  host  of  the  first  Crusade  approached  its  walls. 

After  a  siege  of  seven  mouths,  the  town  was 
betrayed  (June  3,  109H)  into  the  hands  of  Uohemoud, 
prince  of  Tarento,  who  ultiinately  obtained  its  sove- 
reignty. The  citadel,  however,  still  held  out;  the  Cru- 
saders were  in  turn  besieged  in  the  town  by  Kerboga, 
prince  of  Mosul,  with  an  innumerable  force,  and  re- 
duced to  the  extremity  of  famine,  when  on  the  28th 
of  June,  1098,  their  courage  having  been  excited  by 
the  pretended  discovery  of  the  Holy  Lance,  they 
sallied  forth  and  defeated  Kerboga,  and  the  citadel 
immediately  surrendered.  The  Crusaders  passed  the 
winter  in  Antioch,  the  time  being  chiefly  occiyiied  in 
discussions  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  their  eon- 
quest.  At  length  it  was  decided  that  it  should  be 
granted  to  Boheinond,  with  so  much  of  the  country 
between  the  Nahr-el-Gebir  and  Mount  Taurus  as  he 
might  be  able  to  subdue.  Thus  was  founded  the 
second  principality  of  the  Latins,  the  first  having 
been  already  erected  at  Edessa,  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
by  Baldwin,  brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and 
afterwards  king  of  Jerusalem. 

Bohemond,  the  most  able  as  well  as  the  most  un- 
scrupulous of  the  chiefs  of  the  Crusade,  maintained 
his  principality,  which  he  pushed  to  its  full  extent, 
against  all  the  efforts  of  the  Greek  emjjeror,  to  whom 
he  had  sworn  fealty,  and  at  his  death,  in  1 108.  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  son.  Bohemond  II.,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  King  Baldwin,  but  was  killed  in  ('ili< '^a 
by  the  Turks,  in  1130.  His  daughter,  Constaiitiu, 
married  two  Western  nobles,  who  reigned  in  her  right : 
first,  Raymond  of  Poitou,  who  was  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  a  vassal  of  the  Kinperor  Manuel,  and  was 
in  1 148  slain  in  battle  against  Noureddin  ;  and  after- 
wards Raynold  of  Chatillon,  who  in  1161  was  captured 
by  the  prince  of  Aleppo*.  The  principality  was  next 
possessed  by  Bohemond  III.,  son  of  Raymond  <>f 
Poitou,  whose  quarrels  with  his  wife  and  with  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch  procured  his   excommunication 

*  Raynold  icnia  !  II7B,  when  lie  wuraintnii  >  <l; 

and  lir-  'onn  afUTi'i  .  ufCarac.  (tlic  anriiTii  I'.  ■     .) 

' '  fjgi  on   ttic  w:i^>'  u!  Uic  Arabian  dewit.       '■ 
partiet  lo  plurider  ilic  pilKOiii    caidvan»   I 

^„   ...listed  Saladin,  lUai  liA^uig  ulicu   litin  pi.  — .0 

battle  of  Tiberias,  be  put  bim  to  death  witb  bb  own  bind. 
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by  the  |)ope,  and  uplit  the  whole  country  into  raction*! 
untl  l>y  joiiiintf  wiili  Count  HnyinoiKl  i)f  'rripuli  In- 
won  greatly  BC<-f»i»ory  to  the  full  of  tin-  kingdom  of 
Jeriisuicm.  Tiie  yi-ur  of  liia  douth  in  iincertuin,  but 
after  tliut  event  wu  find  tlie  principality  of  Autioch 
and  tlie  county  of  Tripoli  (greutly  eurtuiled,  however, 
in  extent,)  both  held  by  the  aanie  individualii,  and 
both  also  claimed  by  the  Latin  kings  of  Cyprus.  In 
1?;{0,  the  houHc  of  Boheinond  benig  extinct,  the  fief 
was  beiitou'ed  by  the  Emperor,  Frederic  II..  upon  his 
natural  ion  Frederic,  who  on  hix  death  in  1261 
tran«niitted  it  to  hiii  8on  Conrad,  the  laHt  Chrintiun 
posKexsor ;  for  Conrad  having  viiited  Europe  to  ruc- 
cnnr  hid  kinsman  Conrudin,  agnintt  Charles  of  Anjon, 
the  city  wa«  in  his  absence  captured  by  the  Mameluke 
Bultan  of  ICgypt,  in  June,  \2(>H.  The  inhnbitantx,  of 
whatever  creed,  were  either  niossacred  or  carried  into 
slavery  ;  the  churches  and  convents,  neur  -KKt  in  num- 
ber, and  esteemed  the  most  splendid  in  the  ICqsf,  were 
lcvelle<l  with  the  earth,  and  the  city  reduced  to  the 
•tttte  of  desolation  in  which  it  yet  appears.  It  passed, 
with  the  rest  of  the  country,  from  the  Egyptian  to 
the  Circassian  Mamelukes;  from  the  latter  to  the 
Turks,  (ad.  l.'iKi);  has  been  since  repeatedly  the 
•eat  of  an  independent  governor,  and  in  \HA2  was 
captured  by  the  troops  of  Mehemet  Ali,  who  still 
hold  it.  During  all  this  time  it  has  been  subordinate 
to  Aleppo,  which  may  be  said  to  have  risen  upon  its 
ruins  ;  and  though  the  great  Syrian  earthquake  of 
1822  levelled  both  cities,  the  restoration  of  Aleppo  has 
been  fur  more  complete  than  of  Antioch. 

Returning  to  the  coast,  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
north  <if  Swediyuh,  are  seen  the  ruins  of  Seleucia 
Pieris,  standing  on  the  side  anil  summit  of  a  rock, 
having  in  the  plains  below  a  wulled  harbour,  commu- 
nicating with  the  sea  by  a  cunul  a  nnlc  long  cut  in  the 
rock.  The  situation  is  exceedingly  strong  by  nature, 
and  the  remains  of  the  walls  and  towers  prove  that 
no  puins  were  spared  to  render  it  impregnable  ;  yet  it 
Las  been  frequently  captured,  and  that  too  with  little 
resistance.  There  are  many  large  and  handsome  exca- 
vated tombs,  a  gate  towards  Antioch  with  lofty  towers, 
and  the  ruins  of  several  Christian  churches ;  and  on  the 
sea  shore  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  where  stands  a 
Christian  village  called  Kepse,  are  two  piers,  one  3't{), 
the  other  COO  feet  long,  formed  of  stones  of  vast  mag- 
nitude. It  was  at  Seleucis  that  the  Apostles  Paul 
and  Barnabas  embarked  for  Cyprus.  (Acts  xiii.  4.) 

The  rock  on  which  Seleucis  is  situated  is  an  olT- 
shoot  of  the  Mu8ah  Dagh,  (Mountains  of  Moses,) 
which  form  tlie  southern  portion  of  the  ancient 
Rliosus;  the  western  extremity  of  Rhosus  runs  out  to 
sea  a  few  miles  further  north,  ending  in  a  bold  head- 
land, called  lias  el  Khanzir,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Buy 
of  Scunderoun.  The  mountains  are  covered  with 
valuable  timber,  which  has  been  oT  late  monopolized 
by  the  Egyptian  government ;  they  are  also  rich  in 
minerals  ;  but  the  r.arrow  plain  at  their  foot,  which 
forms  the  shore  of  the  bay,  is  a  pestilential  marsh.  So 
fatal,  indeed,  is  the  climate,  that  though  Scunderoun 
possesses  the  best  harbour  in  Syria,  its  population  does 
not  cimsist  of  more  than  200  persons,  who  are  chiefly 
in  the  employ  of  the  government.  The  h<mses  are  of 
the  most  wretched  description  j  the  town  is  only 
approachable  by  land  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  the  sea  is  retiring;  an  old  building  which  bears 
the  name  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon's  Castle,  and  has  in 
its  walls  rings  for  fastening  boats,  being  now  a  mile 
from  the  beach.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  by 
the  Egyptian  government  to  drain  the  marshes,  but  ' 
the  present  aspect  of  affairs  leads  to  the  conclusion  , 
that  the  work  will  proceed  no  further.  In  the  vicinity  I 
of   Scanderoun  are  the  passes  of  Saggal  Doutau  and 


Beylan,  the  U«tea  nf  Syria  anb  Amaoiu  of  aniiquiiy, 

wbiih   ill       ' 

ni')rr  atf' 

ul    the  III 

have   rcii 

I'uchu.       I 

have  ever 

dury  of  ^  appropii- 

ate   point   I  r>. 


THE  COBAL  AND  BKLLB. 

TO    MT   OODSOy,  B.  C,   WITH    *   ttUtl.    f*KtWi*1. 


Accept,  ihv  ' 
From  oil!'  ^ 

•■!■;.     .  ..!.,. 

1 

f  tmlli 

1    tlijr  yoalh. 

nil  A  moral 

1 
Ti)  1.. 

Hut  ^^ 

'i'lll>ll   r,l..ai    \1.  i.i 

And  till*  conil.  1' 

'     Yol  not  > 

inson  c'o*) 

Ami  tlial  1 

A...  .1...  .,. 

Kl: 

7 


iiwii  iiativ, 
niily, 

AiiJ  tiiiiuly  turuw.uii  lliiv  ul'  hill's  suiikni  reef 
That  by  littlr  niul  littlr  nceuiiiulnteii  urief. 

Willie '«v  I        

Anil  uro  «i 

lint  t'-      •  ,,,..  ,..,.■, 

.\  Kill  '■'•, 

Will,  ..1-. 

Whi, 

\Vh.. 

Wliile  eucli  liilioiv  ni'  iln, 

Till  nature  oVrroof.1  i»  ti, 

And  1 

Tliiis  11, 

Dull    ; 

In  hi  -  bol  a  tomb. 

Yet  >v  111  fill  III  i'  "*" 

Ami  |iiM>iilml  liv  ■ 

Alt. ■11,1,11..  il,,.i'i-  ' 

\  baU 


•  Job  xxviii.  18,  &c.  &c. 


Rev.  T.  a.  Uollamo. 
t  Iter.  xxii.  1.  &c.  tec. 


THE   JACKDAW.  (Corvus  monedula.) 

We  have  already  presented  to  our  readers  feparate 
sketches  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  rook,  the 
crow,  and  the  raven  :  we  now  come  to  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Corvus  family,  the  noisy,  active,  and  fami- 
liar jackdaw, — a  bird  as  well  known  as  he  is  celebrated 
for  his  sagacity  and  cunning,  fur  his  lively  buttling 
manners,  and  his  pilfernig  disposition. 

The  jackdaw  is  a  much  smaller  bird  than  either  of 
those  we  have  yet  described  as  belonging  t  >  this  family. 
It  is  about  fourteen  inches  long,  twice  as  much  in  the 
stretch  of  the  wings,  and  weighs  about  nine  ounce*. 
The  head,  bill,  and  legs  are  black,  as  arc  also  the  wing- 
coverts,  and  secondary  quills.  The  nope  of  the  neck 
is  smoke  gray,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are 
black,  with  bluish  or  violet  reflections.  This  is  their 
ordinary  appearance,  but  we  have  heard  of  roii«ider- 
uble  variety  in  the  hue  of  these  bir  '>f  a 

pale  gray,  almost  approaching  to  \s  i  .i  the 
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contranr  being  entirely  black,  while  snme  have  been 
noticed  black,  with  a  white  head  or  wiii{;s  only. 

The  kituationi  chosen  by  this  bird  lor  the  rearing 
of  its    pni^eiir.  are  such  as  m   -'  illy  nlTcr 

themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  <i^  ,  appear 

to  select  such  localities  on  account  ol  the  gi\  .Uer  num- 
ber of  insects  to  be  found  there.  These,  tiijj;ethcr  with 
worms,  larw,  and  fruits,  form  their  chief  food,  for  it 
is  only  when  impelled  by  hunger  that  they  have 
recourse  to  carrion.  Like  the  raven  and  the  pic,  they 
have  a  strong  disposition  to  hide  whatever  they  can 
get  piisse;>siun  of,  and  thus  their  nests  arc  sometimes 
found  to  contain  a  strange  medley  of  articles.  The 
nest  of  the  jackdaw  is  generally  made  of  sticks,  but 
is  lined  with  softer  materials  than  that  of  the  rook, 
such  as  fine  grass  and  wool.  As  we  have  already 
intimated,  the  bird  is  not  slow  to  appropriate  whatever 
may  come  in  his  way  fur  this  purpose  :  thus  we  arc 
told  that  a  large  piece  of  lace  was  carried  off  by  a 
jackdaw  to  his  nest,  in  the  ruins  of  Holyrood  chapel, 
Edinburgh,  and  that  a  soldier  having  undertaken  to 
recover  it,  not  only  succeeded  in  doing  fo,  but  found 
there  other  stolen  goods,  i.e.,  a  child's  cap,  a  frill, 
part  of  a  worsted  stocking,  a  silk  handkerchief,  and 
■cveral  fragments  of  articles,  the  original  form  of 
which,  on  account  of  their  tattered  state,  could  not 
be  ascertained.     This  bird  is,  as  Cowper  says, 

A  great  frequenter  of  the  churcli : 
hi*  favourite  nesting-place  is  evidently  in  old  towers, 
and   from  thence  we  uflenest   hear  his   peculiar  cry, 
which  is  well  expressed  by  the  name  given  to  him  in 
Scotland — Jcac 


IIIB    JACEDAlr. 


The  jackdaw  is  very  generally  distributed  over 
Europe,  and  is  stationary  in  some  countries,  while 
migrant  in  others,  though  without  any  uniform  regard 
to  difference  of  latitude.  In  Great  Britain  nnd  in  the 
south  of  Russia  it  is  a  permanent  inhabitant :  in 
France,  Germany,  and  some  other  places,  it  is  partially 
migratory.  In  the  extreme  north  of  Europe  it  only 
appears  as  a  summer  visitant.  In  the  order  of  their 
migration,  they  form  themselves  into  large  bodies  like 
the  rooks  and  hooded  crows,  whose  phalanxes  they 
sometimes  jo  n,  continually  chattering  as  they  fly. 
This  argues  no  unfriendly  feeling  between  the  parties, 
and  indeed  we  have  several  accounts  which  go  to 
prove  that  a  certain  kind  of  intercourse,  of  an  amica- 
ble nature,  is  carried  on  between  rooks  and  jackdaws. 
They  are  known  to  seek  their  food  in  company,  with- 
out showing  any  marks  of  hostility,  and  they  have 
likewise  been  observed  to  preet  each  other  in  a  manner 
which  to  them  no  doubt  conveyed  some  definite 
meaning. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seanon  (says  ■  popular  naturalist), 
when  the  rooks  from  ooo  of  the  most  extensive  rookeries  in 


Britain,  made  daily  exrursioni  of  about  six  miles  to  tlie 

warm    ■■■ '-   '■<  •!'■■   ' '   ■•■  •'•■••-  •!■■■>••   pa&scd 

oxer  ,.  were 

mail.  iii({  of 

the  t  lavitio. 

the   I  i  quiet, 

iliataiiii)  r.iiMil  llieir  Aiirilier  flutes,  and  llcw  uul  lu  juiii  tho 
rooks,  liuUi  |iailics  clamouring  loudly,  as  if  welcoming  each 
oilier;  uiul  that,  on  the  return,  the  time  of  n-hieh  was  no 
bail  au);ury  of  the  weather  of  iho  succeeding  da) ,  the  daws 
lied  thu  rookii  ii  lillle  ]>;ist  the  ravine;  then  both 
r  farewell  and  deparleil.  What  i.s  more  siuKular, 
1  II  iM  Mill,  too  freqiieiillr  lor  its  hemg  merely  areuleiitai, 
a  daw  return  fur  a  nhorl  lima  to  the  rooks,  a  rook  tu  ihe 
daws,  or  one  from  cnch  race  meet  hctwceii,  and  be  noity 
together  for  a  s|>aco  after  iho  band*  hud  separalod. 

Jackdaws  may  be  easily  tamed,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  grow  so  domesticated  in  their  habits  as  seldom  to 
attempt  to  escape.  They  seem  to  be  quite  at  home 
in  the  society  of  man,  can  be  taught  with  no  great 
difficulty  to  articulate  several  words,  nnd  soon  display 
their  boldness  of  disposition  by  a  thousand  mis- 
chievous tricks.  These  chiefly  consist  in  carrying  off 
and  hiding  portions  of  food,  and  (what  looks  like 
intentional  mischief,  as  the  articles  can  be  of  no  use 
to  them)  articles  of  jewellery  and  pieces  of  money. 
The  same  character  for  pilfering  is  given  to  the  jack- 
daw tribe  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  island  of  Ceylon  (says  Dr.  Stanley)  these  birds 
arc  extremely  impudent  and  troublesome,  and  it  is  found 
very  diHicult  to  exclude  them  Irom  the  houses,  which,  on 
account  of  the  heat,  are  built  open,  and  much  expohcd  to 
iiilru'lers.  In  the  town  of  Colombo,  where  they  are  in  tho 
habit  of  picking  up  bones  nnd  oilier  ihin^'s  from  the  streets 
and  yards,  and  curryint:  them  to  the  lops  of  the  houses,  a 
battle  usually  takes  place  for  the  plunder,  to  Ihe  great  on- 
noyance  of  the  people  below,  on  whose  heads  they  shower 
down  the  loosened  tiles.  leavinK  the  roofs  exposed  to  the 
weather.  They  frequently  snatch  bread  and  meat  from  the 
dining  table,  even  when  it  is  surrounded  with  (riiests,  always 
seeming  to  prefer  the  company  of  man,  as  they  arc  conti- 
nually seen  hopping  about  near  houses,  and  rtiroly  to  be  met 
with  in  woods  and  retired  plnees.  They  are,  however,  im- 
portant benefactors  to  the  Indians,  making  ample  com|>en- 
sation  for  their  intrusion  and  knavery,  for  they  are  all  vora- 
cious devourers  of  carrion,  and  consume  all  sorts  of  dirt, 
offal,  and  dead  vermin;  they  in  fact  carry  off  those  sub- 
stances which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  in  that  hot 
climate  produce  the  most  noxious  smelU,  and  probably  give 
rise  to  putrid  disorders.  On  this  account  ihcy  are  much 
esteemed  by  the  natives ;  their  mischievous  tricks  and  im- 
pudence are  put  up  with,  and  tliey  are  never  suffered  to  be 
shot  or  otherwise  molested. 

The  eggs  of  the  jackdaw  arc  usually  five  or  six  in 
number,  smaller  and  paler  than  those  of  the  crows, 
of  a  bluish  or  greenish  ground,  spotted  with  black  or 
brown.  The  female  is  very  assiduous  in  watching 
and  rearing  her  young,  and  in  this  task  she  it 
assisted  by  her  mate.  Many  pairs  generally  nestle  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  and  in  default  of  towers  and 
steeples  they  have  been  known  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  chimneys,  dry  banks,  and  even  iu  the  burrow*  of 
a  rabbit-warren. 


Kino  Thkodoric,  when  advised  by  his  rourliers  to  de- 
base the  coin,  declared  that  nothing  which  bore  his  imago 
should  ever  lie.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  interesis  of 
socielv,  if,  having  as  much  proper  st-lfrespeci  as  this 
good  'monarch  had,  wo  would  resolve  never  to  allow  our 
looks  or  our  words  to  bear  any  impress  but  that  of  strict 
truth. Mrs.  Opik. 


LONDON: 
JOHN  WILLIAM  PAHKER,  WEST  STRAND. 
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Psici  Bixrixoi. 
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1X1 

tla- 


con- 

.■l.a 


WO  gavo  I'' 
•  ■■imon,    »>; 


'  traced 
•if  thtt 


il"striic(iblL- 

anA   tirr   to  i\* 


rui  traces 
.   &;c.      Ti.. 
it  i>,  tpokoii 

.„, ..  ri,— anil  it  bai 

-    uf   reroidiiiK    iti   own 
,      ,        re  as  tranaient,  but  the 
and    private    buildiiiga,    coin*, 
<'real     racinuriaU,    Aic,    are    leaf 
II  tu  tell  their  (ale  to  irier  agei, 
tivii'g  hiMory  uf  (he  pait.     Stein- 
'.^ii  ul   lime,  let  a*  try  to  rvach  recordi  of 
that  nra  not  to  be  found  in  the  paget  of 

Dowager  of  England  It  now  building 

n    at  Valetta ;  (he    British    parliament 

-pital  oil   Highi   I'uiiit:    these  and  other 

.,    r,,t,,...    ,.„..,    ([jg   dominion    of    the 
wer  of  the  Krench  wus 

...   «c  may  justly  add,  too 

i\e  any  record  liul  that  of  ruin.     The 
.;ioiis   of   Valetta;    the    Cot'mera ;    (he 


u-es,  which  it  is   tad   to  sec 

1,  and  often  noble  families; 

> :.  JuUii; — these  arc  (he  proper  monu- 


i.  lined  to  tell  of  the 
.   nas  destroyed  in 

'  ible  relics    of 

ilh,  fifteenth, 
,., Ur'so  islands 


'1 
a  1' 

crvi'\c  1    .1   r,  ■ 
«ork>    t; 
English 

too    l>:li. 

onp 

itU| 

Aqueiluct ;  Ihe  <1 
tensiitrtl  o'Ov  liv 
the  ■ 

Tlic  • 
sway  of   : 

18.1-  ■  1.  ru    Mm 

ear.  .1  urt  of  (I 

andf..;..>. centuries, 

wens  attached  (o  Sicily.  Giuseppe  Hyulor,  A  Maltese 
artia(  of  utimi  'aUii'..  Ii:is  l.iti>Iy  made  30U  finished  drawings 
of  (ho  ni  viirks,  which  are,  for  the  must 

part,  wh  '  .pe.     Mr.  Ilyzler  enumerates. 

Firstly,  I'uiiitiiiKS  in  fresco,  which  adorn  (ho  wall  of  (he 
crypts,  or  subterranean  chapels  which  served  as  places  of 
wor-  "  early  Christians.     The  crypt  of  St.  Afjatha, 

the  ,  I   Malta,  is  hewn  in  (he  living  nx^k,  and  the 

walls  wvrc  ilicora(e<l  with  (weiity-four  fl^'urus  nearly  as 
large  as  life.     Of  these,   some  are  almost  entirely  effaced 

by  '' rnimblin^  of  the  rock;   of  odiers,   enough 

reii  \r  the  iniinitublo  grace,  and  purity  of  design 

Biiii  ■.  I  ..I,  .1    lenze  the  early  specimens  of 

the  ig.     The    colouring    (we    are 

qu'j'.     -  -■   ■),    where    not   corroded,   is   as 

?;arg«ou*  ami  is  as  a  Venetian  picture,  and  the 

reaco,    fnr    I  1   polish  of  surface,  equal  to  the 

mo  ' 

S  {uintings  on  wood,  cotomporaneous 

wil'  ':>.     There  are  sereral  curious  specimens  of 

the  '  school:    ul-   may   particularly  mention   the 

Siriure  ....         nhedral  at  Cit(;\  Vccchia,  the 

rapery  ly  with  a  practice  introduced 

at   n   '   •  art,  is  covered  with  massive 

ail>  !■  folds  exactly  corresponding 

wii:  talh. 

'J  "<i<l.     This  art  was  carried  to 

p<'r-  ^  -lers  of  Italy  in  the  fifteenth 

century,  and  a  few  of  Ibe  most  admirable  productions  now 
remain.  They  were  the  first  to  yield  (o  the  desolating 
•flbcU  of  war.  or  (o  (he  accidents  of  Are.  The  ground  is 
oo»r«*eH  of  \\w  nme,  or  black  walnut  wood  of  Sicily.  We 
ba<  11  of  a  fine  specimen  of  this  Work  in  the 

ca  \  crchia. 

Mr.   ii\»i.'i   laiwur*    pr<.'.  ide   fact,   that 

painting  was  cultivated  in  ti  i  at  (he  same 

time  that  it  guvo  signs  of  r.-.i,.,!  m  lunv,  and  that  it 
conllDued  lo  nchnnce  with  equal  strides  so  long  as  cirrum- 

StSn<  IM     HlT11.!lt.-il. 

^  Arabian  or  Gothic  traces  to  detain  us, 

ui"  I  iie  sepulchral  groKot  in  the  Bcnjemma 

mouotaaoa;    but  not  having  visited  these,  wc  cannot  give 


»ny  opinion  as  to  the  period  at  wliiidi  they  were  excavated. 

The  calacoinbs  of  Citti  Vccchia  alw   belong  lo  a   doubl- 

ftll    era.      Tlicy    are    hewn    out    of   (he    solid    rock,    and 

c.wlnm  a  Ub\riii(h  of  guUeries  which  are  said  (o  extend 

i  miles  m   length.     We  traversed   thciu  for  a  very 

(Table  distance,  but  were  constantly  impeded  in  our 

,  -s  by  walls  abruptly  built  up  to  prevent,  so  our  guides 

iied  us,  the  curious  traveller  losing   his  way  atuidst 

,,,r  ih'        ■    T    --ages.    We  saw  reason  to  believe  that  these 

(■4lar<  'en  used  as  a  place  uf  refuge  for  the  li\ing, 

at  a   I  '.less  subsequent  to   the    age  when  they 

offerc'l  ii  for  the  dead. 

Fr»t;  I   Roman  marbles  and  coins  are  frequently 

found."  In  a  former  Supplement  we  mentioned  (hat  a  coin, 
bearing  the  female  figure  of  Britannia,  which  had  been 
struck  for  the  Roman  colony  of  BriUin,  was  found  in  a 
sepulchral  urn  i.t  Gozo. 

The  Carthaginian  and  Tyrian  periods  of  Maltese  history 
are  associated  with  the  foundation  of  the  old  city  of  Rubbalo 
in  Ouzo,  and  of  Citti  Vccchia  in  Malta, — but  from  whom 
did  the  Tyrlons,  the  first  recorded  possessors  of  Malta, 
wrest  these  islands?  Were  (hey  (hen  for  (he  first  liiue 
peopled  ?  or  did  the  Cells  live  there  beloro  (hat  era  ?  The 
CeUs  ar«  the  most  ancient  iiihobi(ants  ihul  con  he  (ra.-.  1 
in  Western  Europe.  1(  is  to  (hem  that  we  refer  the  ■  ' 
ruins  (ha(  exist  in  Britain;  and  if  we  could  find  rem  •  - 
in  Malta  or  Gozo  similar  to  the  Celtic  or  Druidical  erec- 
tions that  are  extant  in  our  own  country,  wo  should  be 
fully  justified  in  referring  them  to  this  primeval  family  of 
Europe. 

The  most  ancient  specimens  of  Cyclopic*  walling  to  be 
found  in  Greece  is  near  Mycenaj.  I(  is  composed  of  hu};i 
masses  of  rock  roughly  heirn  and  pil'.-'d  (ogellier,  with  tin 
interstices  at  the  angles  filled  up  with  small  stones,  but 
without  mortar  or  cement  of  any  kind.  Whether  (his  was 
(he  work  of  PlwBnician  colonists,  or  of  the  earlier  Celtic 
inhabitants,  is  not  yet  determined,  although  the  opinions  of 
the  learned  lean  strongly  in  favour  of  (he  latter.  According 
to  Professor  Ileeren,  the  PhcEnician  colonists  arrived  in 
Greece  between  1600  and  1400  before  Christ. 

Thus  it  is  seen  (ha(  the  roughly  /lewn  rockwork  of 
MycentD  is  considered  Celtic;  but,  in  the  Maltese  islunds. 
huge  unhewn  blocks  are  set  up  after  the  foshion  of  Druidi- 
cal structures,  now  endways,  now  lengthways — and  in  one 
instance  with  a  (raiisverse  block  above,  exactly  as  at 
Stonehenge,  leaving  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  no  doubt  as 
to  their  Celtic  origin. 

The  "Giant's  Tower"  at  Gozo  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  structures.  We  are  happily  enabled  lo  give  a 
ground  plan  of  ibis  curious  enclosure,  ond  as  wo  measured 
every  stone  for  ourselves  upon  the  spot  wiih  the  patient 
temper  of  an  anliquory,  wo  have  reason  to  believe  (hat  (ho 
propordon  of  the  several  parts  is  retained  with  considerable 
accuracy.  One  glance  at  (he  plan  will  give  the  reader  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  place  than  a  personal  visit  would  with 
out  it,  for  the  immense  thickness  of  (he  walls,  and  (hei. 
broken  condKion,  prevent  the  observer  connecting  together 
in  his  own  mind  the  reladve  posidon  <:(  the  parts.  The 
exterior,  also,  is  so  rugged — masses  of  rude  rock  (lirown  n^ 
i(  were  upon  one  anollier — (hat  the  traveller  mi»!hteasil\ 
pass  it  by  as  no  other  than  nature's  order  of  arcliileclure. 
Such,  indeed,  had  long  been  its  fate,  for  the  resident  told 
us  that,  not  many  years  since,  he  remembered  shooting 
over  the  spot,  at  which  lime  it  had  scarcely  attracted  any 
atlendon,  and  that  since  then  he  himself  had  caused  the 
interior  to  be  excavated. 

Suppose  a  rough  block  of  stone,  ftako  for  example  the 
largest  in  the  ruin,  which  is  19  feet  9  inches  Ion;:,  and  10 
feet  broad,  and  of  a  proportionate  thickness,)  placed  hori- 
zontally upon  (he  ground,  and  another  block  set  up  end- 
ways, close  to  the  former,  and  so  on,  allernalely,  om 
lenglhwavs,  and  the  next  upright;  and  u|)on  this  fouml;' 
liun  imagine  other  masses  of  lesser  iiiagiiilude  piK 
irregularly,  and  without  cement,  and  the  reader  will  liav 
a  tolerable  idea  of  the  exterior  wall  of  the  Giant's  Tuwc  i . 
In  this  way  is  described  a  greater  curve  of  19Ci  feci,  uud  ; 

*  So  called  because  supposed  to  beloni  lo  (he  fabuloui  a«e  "'  il.c 
Cy    opS;  wbicli  were  iina|inary  one-eyed  aud  monsitous  nu^r  . 
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icusor  curve  of  1.3S  fe«l  5  incli««,  »nd  an  IrrBiriil^f  fn 

of  118   feet  7   iiiolion, — iiiuki(i({  nlli>l{«'tliiM 

lil'    1,114   f"*"'-     In   Ih"   froiilnjfe   arc  i-.v>i 

I   I'linK  into  two  oiiclii«uroa,  (>< 

M/.f  iiml   form  of  which  will   be  i 

rc'liMi  I  |ihin 

Til 
extiirniii  \'. 
riihl>l«h,  ii: 

lluoiiM  K' ......   I.-.-,... i 

iiiiiiu    .III    olijt'ci   Willi    lh<i  hiiihlcrit    Ihnii  whnt  w« 
iwiliirully  >.ii|)|).iM'  iioceiisiii )•  for  tli«  cilfbralioii  uf  i. 
iiU'-.  u  iiliiii,  ihi' puriiimij   fur  whicli  Imdiliuii  Hn\ 
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twve  been  the  ihiiilile  i-n<l  ol  the  ri>li|;i'>u«  lemiilra  ol  ihc- 
earlier  a(.'cs;  llie  oiitwnrfl  foctiritjr  ofTired  bra  building 
mode  with  hnndf<,  miKliI  have  been  the  t)'p«  of  ruttlre  pence, 
the  promise  uf  their  faith. 

The  external  walls  of  tlin  Giant's  Tower,  locether  with  a 
circular  enclostire  near  to  the  ^aino  spot,  a»  well  as  smtin 
ruins  upon  the  south  roast  uf  Malta,  similar  t 
Go2o,  «o  refer  with  confldt'Mcc  to  the  Celtic  era 
history,  previous  both  fu  the'l'tnan  and  Cftrtlnitjtiii.iii  ;  imi 
thcro  aro  certain  portions  of  tlie  Oianl's  Tmver  which  we 
cannot  but  consMer  as  additions  made  at  a  later  brc.  The 
doorways,  the  altars  so  called,  a  portion  of  the  internal  wall.<:, 
as  well  as  the  paremetits,  afe  eotnposod  of  stones  neatly 
hown,  and  holoiiff  altogether  to  a  litter  pcrlofl.  In  the 
largest  enclosure,  which  is  74  fcut  in  lenglli,  and  of  which  vfe 
have  [.^iven  a  sketch  which  we  took  on  the  spot,  is  pointed 
out  a  tms-relipf,  said  to  represent  a  dot'-flsh;  and  in  the 
adjoin  titment  there  is  n  ■scroll,  sculptured 

in  a  li  iinerupon  the  s;;  iie  hctvn  stones. 

No  ciiin^  iKMc  been  found  in  tluM-  cm  M\;ilions. 

We  coinnicnced  our  history  with  the  earliest  written 
rocorils  of  Malta, and  brou[;lil  it  down  toourown  times  :  we 
then  retraced  our  steps  b.ickwards  to  a  still  earlier  period, 
taking  the  exisliiij;  relics  of  antiquity  as  our  guide:  turninjf 
from  the  past  to  the  present,  let  us  now  re|;ard  the  natural 
and  artificial  products  of  the  islands,  the  character  and 
habits  uf  the  natives,  and  their  commercial  resources. 
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Without  hedges,  «nd  with  but  few  trees,  and  these  only 
of  a  shrubby  size,  the  cyu  uf  an  Englishman  at  first  sadly 
misses  his  green  fields  and  lofiv  forest  trees;  but  after  a 
short  residence  upon  tlie  island,  tho  wild  carob-iree,  the 
paper,  and  comuiun,  uiulbeny-treo,  the  Indian  and  Aslnlie 
fig,  the  cotton-plant,  canes  and  palms,  graves  of  orange, 
lemon,  and  olive  trees; — these  and  many  others,  by  their 
matchless  luxuriance  of  fruit  and  flower,  and  by  contrast 
wiih  the  buniing  soil  out  of  which  they  spring,  dispossess 
from  llio  chief  place  in  tho  observer's  mind  tho  unvaried 
and  monotonous  garb  of  green  that  clothes  the  IowIdihI 
landscapes  of  more  tempcrute  climes. 

There  are  no  trees  of  largo  size,  because  the  soil  is  not  of 
snillcient  depth  to  affortl  either  nourishment  enougli  or 
anchorage  against  the  winds,  that  blow  hero  sometimes 
with  tho  fury  of  a  hurricane.  There  is  no  general  venliire 
to  comfort  tlio  eye,  except  in  winter  and  spring,  because 
the  temperature  which  ripens  tropical  fruits  is  iiiloleral.le 
to  the  vegetation  of  European  plants.  These  two  facts 
stated  ami  accounted  for,  wo  have  said  all  that  can  be 
brought  to  detract  from  tho  capabilities  and  beauty  of  the 
Maltose  country.  On  tho  other  hand,  tho  winter  at  Malta 
is  liUo  an  English  spring,  and  tho  spring  is  the  parallel  of 
our  summer,  but  the  suinnier  and  autumn  arc  allogcther 
African  and  Asiatic.  Tiie  unbroken  weallier  seems  indeed 
more  like  ono  "  long  bright  golden  day,''  than  the  uncertain 
season  which  we  call  summer. 

A  day  of  March  at  Malta  has  thus  been  descrilied,  and 
will  prove  that  this  spot  is  not  destitute  of  beauty  that  is 
familiar  to  us  hero  in  our  doily  paths,     "  Now  the  air  is 
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more  abundant — in  Arabia,  for  cxir  la 

delicacy.     "Wo  saw  lueusta,"  says  Niebuhr,  ■  g» 

or  on  strings,  in  »"Teral  fmrt«  of  Arshia.     fr  '  .'V 

are  boiled,  an  i  -      -  ,  i|j 

Bedouins  of  1  '.h 

the  utmost  rnpn.   ly.       .i  it. 

But  the  locust-tfeo,  su  ;;«, 

produces  a  hard  dry  sctd,  »  ,  'or 

want  of  bread.     Tills  fruit  is  'id 

the  purport  of  detailing  the  1  ?ly 

lo  portray  his  abslinent  li;ibits  of  Hie;  ::  nt 

substitute  for  bread  would  liavc  been  i  (»- 

roitant  with  the  wild  honey  than  •  ll. 
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past  generations  were  UK.  II  ifV 
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agreeing  with  the  KaJ/lc^ta  .linoi 
the  following  particulars. 

These  plants  have  no  proper  roots  of  their  own,  atw  they 
derive  their  nourishment  from  the  vegetables  on  which  ihtjr 

•  tjoMtd  from  (h«  AthtH4nm,  N«.  &M.  p.  344, 
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grow;  they  hare  neither  stalk,  nor  utera,  nor  Icarct,  but 
Mntitt  limply  of  tlowen,  the  ciscntial  parts  of  wliirh  art.- 
the  tame  a*'  in  thote  of  (ho  more  complex  plnntu ;  whilu 
af^in,  thev  have  no  proper  need*,  but  arc  multiplied  by 

apor.  -    1   -   •     -1  ■     jiawM  of  mi:«' - •  ■  ■»  !r.oh,  in- 

fyi-  l>eari  no  si  <'. 

T;.^  ._..;,—  ' i.Rrowiup k  lyiiij; 

off  Ihe  western  jximt  of  Goio.  The  only  way  this  rork 
can  be  approached  it  by  a  bridf(o  of  two  rupcs.  u[Mn  whieh 
is  run  a  little  box  just  lar^c  enough  for  a  man  to  squat 
down  in.  The  ropes,  we  think,  are  at  least  a  hundred  feet 
•bore  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  more  than  thisi  in  length. 
The  reader  will  find  an  apparatus  similar  to  this  flt;nred  in 
Sahn-day  MaifaziHf.  Vol.  Xll..  p.  21.  The  only  object  for 
which  travellers  pass  over  this  bridge  is  to  see  the  curious 
plant  above  mentioned,  but  the  risk  of  conveyance  amply 
roro|>en>ates  for  any  want  of  interest  in  the  rock  itielf,  or 
its  productions. 

The  ropes  are  slack,  and  consequently  curved  downwards, 
and  as  soon  as  the  little  car  is  lot  go,  it  runs  with  crent 
rapidity  down  to  the  centre,  where  it  would  else  remain,  but 
•  native  first  pulls  himself  across,  attaches  a  rope  to  the  car 
itself,  and  then  sends  it  bark  for  the  traveller.  Wo  stepped 
in,  squatting  down  as  deeply  a;;  the  box  would  let  us,  grasp- 
ing firmly  two  iron  rings  fixed  on  the  inside  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  taking  an  anxious  look  at  the  old  ropes,  which 
bad  been  in  use  quite  long  enough.  The  rushing  of  the 
concern  down  the  incli:ied  plane  was  the  only  disagreeable 
part  of  the  passage;  it  travels  at  first  too  rapidly  to  enable 
the  squatter  to  see  that  all  is  right,  and  the  creaking  of  the 
rusty  iron  rings  upon  which  it  runs,  is  sufliciently  unplca- 
aant. 

When  we  landed,  however,  not  a  single  mushroom  was 
to  be  found,  the  guide  assuring  us  that  they  were  very 
acarce,  but  offering  to  sell  us  one  withered  specimen,  which 
had  evidently  been  gathered  several  days.  We  were  after- 
wards told  that  the  guide,  by  dint  of  clearing  one  part  to 
which  he  takes  his  visitor,  and  by  preserving  another  part 
where  he  warns  him  that  it  is  dangerous  to  go,  manages 
to  maintain  his  monopoly,  and  so  increase  his  perquisites. 
The  old  physicians  believed  this  plant  to  be  a  (wwcrful 
stauncher  of  bloo<l :  in  other  words,  a  styptic.  In  the  time 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  it  was  held  so  precious  on  'his 
account  that  a  guard  was  set  over  the  rock,  and  the  produc- 
tion itself  was  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold,  or  sont  by  the 
grand  master  to  all  the  friendly  sovereigns  of  Christendom, 
•t  one  of  the  most  precious  offerings  he  could  make.  Even 
our  own  government  allows  5/.  annually  for  their  preserva- 
tion, and  no  one  is  allowed  to  gather  them,  nor  the  guide  to 
sell  them.  They  are  preserved  ostensibly  for  the  hospitals 
of  Malta  and  Gozo,  to  which  a  few  are  annually  sent,  but 
CO  use  is  now  made  of  them  as  a  styptic.  The  same  plant 
is  to  be  found  also  in  Sardinia. 

There  are  no  wild  animals  in  Malta.  The  only  animals 
for  which  it  has  been  famous  have  been  the  dog,  nss,  and 
goat.  The  asses,  especially  of  Gozo,  are  remarkably  fine, 
and  fetch  a  high  price.  T\\e  dog,  which  is  now  extinct, 
was  a  very  small  animal  with  long  silken  hair  reaching 
down  to  the  feet;  its  face  was  covered  with  the  same,  and 
its  nose  turned  up,  but  its  rarity  compensated,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  curious,  for  its  want  of  beauty. 

Wild  duck,  snipe,  fig-peckers,  woodcocks,  plovers,  quails, 
&c.,  afford  game  for  the  Maltese  sportsman.  The  wdd  dove, 
the  solitary  sparrow,  the  ant-catcher,  larks,  and  various  other 
kinds  of  birds,  are  natives  of  the  island.  The  end  of  the 
month  of  March  is  called  i7  passo,  from  the  various  tribes 
of  migratory  birds  that  then  make  Malta  their  resting-place 
on  their  way  fiom  Africa  to  Europe.  The  only  reptiles 
that  we  remember  to  have  seen  nre  the  green  and  bright- 
eyed  lizard,  and  a  dark-roloured  harmless  snake. 

Offish,  there  arc  the  tunny,  the  red  and  grey  mullet, 
anchovies,  mackerel,  white  bait,  (specifically  the  same,  we 
•re  assured  bv  a  naturalist  travelling  for  the  Surrey 
Zoological  Gardens,  as  those  found  in  the  Thames.)  Ilic 
ncedU-fish,  the  shark,  &c.  &c.  lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps, 
oysters,  limpets,  cockles,  sea  dates,  &c.,  are  met  with  in 
the  markets. 

In  the  craggy  rocks  around  Malta,  arc  many  spacious 
caves  or  grottos,  into  some  of  wbidi,  that  are  at  the  sea 
level,  the  waves  da»h  in  when  agiialod.  and  rewound  from 
point  to  point  like  thunder.  The  mouths  o(  others  are  at 
different  heights,  and  diflicult  of  access;  one  of  the  most 
considerable  of  these,  near  Henhisa,  the  south-east  point  of 
Malta,  extends  more  than  200  paces  under  ground.  Water, 
filtering  for  ages  through  the  calcareous  rocks,  has  furmed 


stalactites    and    italagraites,    in   toe  roofii  of   all    thcs>t 
grottos. 

Earthquakes  are  unknown  in  Malta  ih  modern  ti.nics, 
but  at  Giizo  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects,  geologi- 
cally considered,  that  it  hits  ever  been  our  fortune  ti<  sen:  a 
rent,  not  in  the  soil  only,  but  in  the  rock  fmni  the  seaslmro 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  island,  which  seems  to  have  been  torn 
asunder  by  a  force  of  which  we  can  have  no  conception 
from  any  in  constant  operation.  A  view  lately  given  in  the 
SalurJay  ^ta^(.lzine',  of  a  land-slip  near  Ax  mouth,  Devon- 
shire, gives  some  idea  of  this  ruin. 

20.       HEALTn. 

The  seasons  at  Malta  are  regular  and  \vell-<leflned.  In 
the  summer  the  heat  is  onpressivc,  and  the  rain  continues 
with  intervals  of  fine  ueather,  through  the  months  of  De- 
cember, January,  and  part  of  February;  but  both  of  these 
periods  are  free  from  the  diseases  that  usually  prevail  in  this 
latitude,  for  there  is  no  damp  and  stagnant  air,  as  in  woody 
countries;  there  is  no  vegetable  putrefaction,  nor  animal 
miasm,  to  contaminate  the  air,  but  the  porous  rock  absorbs 
superlluous  moisture,  the  sea-brtezes  constantly  renew  tho 
atmosphere,  and  tho  health  of  the  islands  is  remarkable. 

The  spring  is  refreshed  by  cool  winds  from  tho  west, 
but  there  are  no  regular  sea  and  land  breezes,  and  t!i< 
nights  of  summer  are  oppressive.  Storms  are  notfrcquoi;' 
al'.hoiigh  at  limes  thunder-claps  burst  over  Valctta  wiili 
terrific  violence.  Some  years  since,  tho  stono  wall  of  a 
house  was  cut,  as  by  a  hatchet,  from  the  roof  to  the  found- 
ation, by  lightning.  In  one  of  tho  rooms,  of  which  this 
>ra'i',  formed  the  outer  side,  stood  an  iron  bedstead,  in 
which  was  a  child  asleep;  the  lightning  melted  one  of  the 
iron  posts  of  the  couch,  close  to  the  infant's  head,  and  yet 
it  slept  on,  undisturbed  by  the  warring  of  the  elements. 

Rain  has  been  known  to  fall  during  summer,  but  it  is 
very  rare;  the  dew,  however,  is  abundant,  and  it  is  the  habit 
of  the  natives  to  sleep  upon  tho  tlat  roofs  of  their  houses 
during  the  hottest  season,  exposed  to  this  abundant  conden- 
sation of  moisture  ;  and  they  do  this  not  only  with  impunity, 
but  enjoy  it.  A  little  rain  falls  in  September,  but  between 
this  and  the  rainy  season  is  an  interval  of  delirious  wealbor, 
called  thesecimd  summer.  During  the  winter,  however,  raiu 
rarely  continues  several  days  without  intermission.  Tho 
winds  from  the  north  are  then  very  cutting,  but  frost  and 
snow  are  unknown.  A  few  llalies  of  snow  fell  in  the  winter 
of  1835 — 6,  but  none  had  been  seen  before  for  thirty  years, 
and  the  natives  looked  upim  it  us  an  especial  wonder. 

As  regards  temperature,  Malta  is  considered  to  bo  the 
most  steady  climate  in  Europe.  For  the  last  six  vears  the 
maximum  point  of  tho  thermometer  within  doors  lias  been 
90'-'  Fahr,  niiniiiium  40°.  There  is  no  intermission  of 
vcsietatioti.  During  the  summer  months,  tho  llieriuo- 
meler  rises  from  8o'^  to  90'  Fahr.;  sinking  towards  the  end 
of  October  to  70°,  from  which  time  it  gradually  decreases 
until  January,  when  it  varies  from  55'^  to  io'^,  below  which 
it  rarely  falls.  At  the  end  of  February  it  again  rises 
to  60"^,  and  continues  advancing  until  the  latter  end  of 
June,  when  the  summer  sets  in.  This  range  does  not  vary 
much  one  year  from  another. 

The  thermometer,  however,  is  no  index  whatever  to  the 
degree  of  heal  or  cold  felt  by  the>hnman  bo<ly  at  any  place, 
and  at  Malta  this  instrument  is  more  than  usually  fallacious. 
The  wcalher-cock  is  the  best  aniinnl  thermometer  nl  Valetta. 
In  the  nights  of  summer,  if  Ihe  wind  IjUs  calm,  the  heat  felt 
by  man  is  intense,  and  in  a  far  higher  ratio  than  thai  indi- 
cated by  the  mercurial  ihermnmetor.  In  the  auluinn,  the 
south-east  wind,  or  sciroc,  brings  an  over|X)wering  lassitude 
to  man  and  beast,  equally  apart  from  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture, wliicli  may  be,  and  often  is,  considerably  cooler  than  at 
other  times,  when  the  air  will  feci  light,  ihin,  and  fine,  as 
It  always  does  at  Malta,  however  hot  it  rany  be,  so  that  the 
wind  be  from  the  west.  Again,  the  north  wind  in  winter 
is  oftcr.  very  bitter,  when  the  thermometer  docs  not  indicate 
anv  considerable  loss  of  caloric. 

The  sciroc  wind  generally  blows  from  tho  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  African  desert,  and  brings  with  it  a  coiisidcr- 
alde  degree  of  moisture.  During  its  conlinuaiicn  the  bent 
is  oppressive,  the  air  assumes  a  hazy  appearance,  and  de- 
posiis  moisture  on  the  walls,  pavement,  furniture,  l>ooks, 
&c.,  much  to  the  destruction  of  the  furniture,  wliicli  warps 
and  cracks  as  it  becomes  dry  again.  The  cockpit  ilecks, 
under  a  ship's  wind  sails,  arc  as  moist  as  if  steam  had  lucn 
blowing  down  instead  of  air.  Wine,  and  malt  liquors  in 
cask,  become  muddy,  and  remain  so  if  Itottled  at  this  tini 
•  See  Vol.  XVI.  p.  49. 
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or  mi  Imli;  ni  llii-j    :\ri'  Mrk.       Ami  tl    "• ' "' 

aiiuk*   ili.vM, — .1   t'iiliu  Ktill  inuru 

(I'.'bilily,  liilli'Ksijriit,  ulliT  lu--  " '  

uti  uncOMr|ii(!rulili!  njiiill  uvor  it   uiid   ilitcllocuial 

fuciiltioi  1)1'  mill),  mill  hit  ell  '.  m  aro  for  tho  Ikik* 

|)iiralyz>jd.     Voxutatiun  in  jaid  in  bo  churitheil  by  it. 

A  wo<ti'rly  wind  lilowi  aw>y  in  half  an  liour  all  thrie 
fuulini;!!  of  exliaUHlion,  but  an  tho  nciror  it  tlio  only  rtul 
druwbui^k  to  tliu  cliinulu  of  Malta,  liuw  raay  it  bu  a\ui<li.'d, 
or  itH  olTucts  bo  ciimliatud  ?  Furtunatuly,  it  is  only  duriiii; 
tbo  month  of  Neptoinbor  that  it  in  frequent ;  it  doo*  not 
attach  or  bocoiuo  tunHiblo  to  KiiKliih  rosidi'iits  till  they 
havo  bovii  a  year  or  two  u|kiii  the  inland,  and  iU  cfTt-ctt  are 

3uito  trinsii-!it.  Tho  isliiiiil  of  Gozo offcm  a  lumllhy  refuse 
urin^  .Sr|itcnihor,  oiid,  indeed,  ut  ony  pori^Ml  of  the  year, 
inoninut^li  u^  it  is  cooler,  and  thu  triroc  is  felt  there  in  u 
much  Ib:is  de|{rcc.  To  those  who  cannot  leuve  Valotto,  ice 
or  Kiiow,  und  cold  Imlhinif,  are  necoiaaries  of  life.  Tho 
cQV-cts  of  the  sciruc  are,  however,  ai  \r«  naid  before,  allo- 
gctliir  trniiiiiont 

VViiat,  then,  aro  tho  diaeascH  most  nrovalcnt  at  Malta? 
We  put  this  question  to  the  principal  Kiii;li»h  phyiiiciuii  at 
Valctla,and  were  told,  that  except  those  uffectionn  commonly 
incident  to  humanity,  and  ciipociully  those  attending  the 
early  perio<U  of  life,  ns  ineaslex,  small-pox.  Sic,  there  were 
few  or  none  besides.  We  put  the  same  question  when  ({oing 
rounil  the  wards  of  the  liospiiul  at  Goro,  and  were  told, 
"Tho  only  disease  wo  havo  hero  is  stiirvulion ;  tho  poor 
people  come  in  here  in  loo  impoverished  a  condition  to  bear 
solid  food,  but  by  feediiii;  them  upon  broth  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  (jradually  coiixini;  their  stomachs  with  animal 
food,  they  generally  leave  the  hospital  fat  and  well  in  a  few 
Vfeeks.  Low  fever,  hioiii;hl  on  by  positive  want  of  food, 
forms  a  lar^e  majority  of  all  the  cases  admitted." 

It  is  Kenerully  considered  that  an  extreme  degree  of  heat 
is  an  elenifnt  favourable  for  producinir  disease  of  the  liver. 
Tho  statistical  report  of  Captain  Tulloch  says,  however, 
that  tho  Maltese  are  reniarkalily  free  from  disease  of  that 
or^an:  "a  sutlicicnt  proof, "  observes  the  Huartrrty  Journal 
of  Medicine,"  \\\x\l  heat,  for  many  months  little  inferior  to 
that  of  tropical  re^^ions,  is  inadequate  to  produce  a  preva- 
lence of  livej"  disease." 

ICxjwsnre  to  the  mid-day  sun,  after  intemperance,  pro- 
ves coup  (te  soleil.  The  ulare  of  the  sun  upon  the  naked 
rocks  is  very  injurious  to  tho  eyes;  the  natives  suflermuch 
from  blindness.  The  significant  name  of  "  heailach, '  given 
there  to  bad  Marsala  wine,  and  that  of  "  kill  Johns"  to  a 
small  hard  white  apricot,  are  snflicieiit  cautions  to  avoid 
tbcni.  These  apricots  aro  among  tho  first  fruit,  are 
remarkably  cheap,  and  many  of  tho  soldiers,  it  is  said,  die 
from  their  cftV'cts.  Deformity  is  rare:  hydrophobia  is  un- 
known: and  horses  are  not  subject  either  to  glanders  or 
grease. 

21.       Qr.VRASTINK. 

Malta  suffered  considerably  from  tho  cholera  in  1837,  as, 
indeed,  it  had  been  expected,  on  account  of  the  largo  and 
crowded  population  of  Valetta :  but  it  is  the  plague  that  has 
been,  and  is  still  considered  to  be,  the  enemy,  not  only  of 
this  island,  but  of  every  place  in  thu  Levant.  The  lazzaret 
of  Malta  is  tho  best  in  the  world,  and  has  been  considered 
the  barrier  against  the  entrance  of  this  pestilence  into  Ku- 
ropo.  The  judgment  of  Europeans  has  never,  until  of  late, 
investigated  the  real  conditions  under  which  plague  and 
other  putrid  fevers  arise;  while  fear  has  vitiated  the  opinions 
of  those  who  were  removed  from  the  source  of  the  inquiry, 
and  prejudiced  the  observations  of  those  that  wore  on  the 
spot. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion 
upon  the  necessity  or  uselessness  of  quarantine,  but  the 
quarantine  laws  have  separated  nation  from  nation  further 
than  the  seas  which  would,  but  in  vain,  connect  them;  and 
the  streams  of  commerce,  of  civilization,  and  of  ameliorated 
happiness,  that  would  have  Howcd  mutually  from  contiguous 
continents,  have  been  driven  back  by  the  hand  of  fear:  and 
while  it  is  asserted,  on  one  hand,  by  the  majority  of  the 
European  physicians  that  are  now  practising  in  the  East, 
that  there  is  no  necessity,  or  use,  or  prevention,  but  great 
abuse  and  suffering  entailed  upon  health  and  commerce  by 
these  laws,  and  while  many  others  maintain  the  contrary 
opinion,  it  is  at  the  same  time  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the 
facts  are  not  numerous  enough,  and  the  statistical  results  too 
few,  to  enable  any  one  to  give  an  ultimate  decision.  We 
think  this,  or  any  other  place,  is  fit  for  any  subject  near  to 
the  welfare  of  us  all,  and  though  no  man  has  po.\crover  the 


^  apply  to  the  question  of 
1   \utpf  ih-it   «<•   hnv^  pre. 


which  tiio  mind*  of  men  are  ditided.     L'-' 
repeat   hii   own  conviclimn   of  irciicnl    i 
abstain  from   the    e\ 
tiinu  in  tmeinif.  lim- 

'.'        '    '  but  let  hiui    I 

:  It  be  truth,  ii 

jnii  11   n   .<  .  t       . .  I 

men  conl'i: 

been — to  .i.  ■  ..  , 

may  be,  of  ind>  > 

all  by  bciiiij  Cori  ,  „     .,      .   _...     ;, 

to  truth,  quietly  presented  to  the  mind  with  a  most  patient 
philosophy. 

We   think  these  < ' 

quarantine  as  it  now  i  ii.ipo  mn   «<•  hnv^  pr. 

pared  the  mind  of  the  leader  tu  « 

facts  we  have  room  to  give,  to  » 

Tho  plague  In  I    M»lu   in  1 

of  that   year  tii;  r,  1814,  4'  ! 

the  island  was  k' |u  m  >|ii.iranline  for  ii><  .'  ; 

years  by  France  and  Italy.     To  discover  'i 

originated,  to  trace  it  to  its  source,   so  as  i, — r 

afterwards,  by  all  human  means,  to  prevent  the  reeurreoca 
of  like  misery,  was  of  course  the  with  of  all. 

The  opinion  then  and  since  lieM    is,   t  ■  was 

always  inlKxIuccd  from  the  East  by  an  ini  in,  or 

by  his  clothes,  or  anything,  in  short,  that  had  been  it«ar  ona 
ill  of  plague;  that  the  disease  never  arose  spontaneously  at 
Malta.     The  account,  as  told  us  by  an  officer  of 
on  duty  when  it  broke  out  in  ItfIS,  tallies  with  > 
.\   guardian  of  tho  lazzaret,  it  was  said,   pure  i.    . 
ieatiier  from  a  vessel   from   Alexandria,  w  Ivr.    im 
bad  been  raging,  and  in, I., I    ilu.^  ..m.  !.•  .     i 

period  of  pun  ilcation  i 
the  pestilence  which 

was  fur  a  long  time  free  from  it,  but   at  last  it  i 

a  casal  near  the  Giant's  Tower.     The  daughter  I'i  i 

was  the  Qrst  victim,  and  the  father  of  the  girl  tho  si>  ..i.d. 
Cotton  is  considered  to  retain  the  infection  of  plague  liiri;,'iT 
than  most  other  substances,  and  when  the  man  was  ask>  d, 
just  before  his  dcatli,  if  he  were  aware  of  having  any  coiton 
about  him,  ho  confessed,  that  when  emplo)ed  n  •  '  ■. 
ret  at  Malta,  ho  had  stolen  jewellery  from  ihos-- 

plague;  that  he  had  secreted  these  in   a  box   >,..... ^ 

cotton-wool,  and  had  given  them  to  his  daughter,  who  had 
died." 

To  complete  these  apparent  links  of  cause  ai.  >> 

quarantine  laws  have  ever  since  been  enforced  »  '! 

caro  at  Malta,  and  no  plague   has    since  appeared  uiiio'le 
the   lazzaret.      Having,   however,   obtained   kecurily  fpTn 
pestilence  without,  who  are  those  devoted  indn  i 

risk  their  lives  in  the  purification  of  infectious  1 
chandise,  especially  of  cotton,  the  most  fa:    '  ./U'us 

meilia?.     If  leather,  when  carried  out  of  '  :,  uud 

oitposcd  to  the  sea-breezes,  as  it  must  necc.-.-... ...  .... .c  been 

at  Malta,  when  passing  from  the  quarantine  to  tho  com- 
mercial harbour,  be  the  carrier  of  the  plague,  how  much 
more  dangerous  must  it  bo  to  those  persons  whose  anxious 
duty  it  is  to  handle  such  articles  from  the  Qrst  hour  of 
their  arrival '.  If  tho  human  beings,  clothes,  books,  and 
merchandise  contained  within  any  lauarel  at  any  given 
time,  would,  if  suffered  to  pass,  as  frvin  a  centre  to  their 
respective  destinations,  carry  with  them  pestilence  and 
death,  how  virulent  must  be  the  poison,  how  concentrated 
the  contagion,  when  confined  within  the  narrow  focus  of  a 
single  building! 

We  wish  to  present  facts,  and  not  opinions;  but  a  chain 
of  reasoning  is  necessary  to  link  these  fact*  ioL'e;!ior.  If 
certain  men,  clothes,  and  merchandise  be  >  ^ 

contagious  miasm  of  the  plague,  it  is  quii.  > 

will  be,  at  least,  equally,  if  not  more  viruieiul)  so,  in  a 
crowded  lazzaret,  as  when  scattered  in  the  open  air,  through 
various  countries.  It  is  for  those  who  maintain  that,  when 
so  scattered,  they  do  carry  about  them  the  fatal  germs  of 
plague,  to  prove,  at  least,  that  they  arc  not  without  the 
same  when  shut  up  in  the  prisons  of  disease.  The  foU.iw- 
ing  facts,  detailed  by  the  officers  of  quarantine  at  Malta, 
as  answers  to  certain  questions  put  to  them  hy  Mr.  Hulroyd, 
go  far  to  prove  that  such  is  not  the  ea*e. 
Capt  Bonavia,  superintendent  of  the  lauaret  at  Malu. 
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bai  \>afn  ihera  tinc>«   I8SJ;  \\t*  never  known  any  parsonn 

eiui'i .^  '1  ill  fmiii;;.-nin»f  leilcrs  from  infooteil  phirBii  lo 
ha  .  pU^ue  ;  thai  the  |>or>ons  «iu|il.iM>il 

in  V  the  U-tter*  a  K^ncral  fuiiii|(a(ioii  j 

bofiiU'  I  '•'*  Ki  ooiitaol  Willi  them:  hui  iiuvvr 

knuwii    .  lived  ill   handling   iha  baKKii^u   uf 

piMc-nKt-ni   or    iii.  ittnoked    with 

ptaKUM:   that    Ij,.  1    '■"^■'aiitiiiu 

in  the  laiiaret  ol   liiuii.i   num    i'^>.:  n  ■■■■^^-.•r   |g3ti| 

that  uf  these  he  has   nuvur    kiiuwii  a  r..  le  occur, 

i„  .1,..  1  ,...,..•    ..»....,!    rj,..v..  riMnovod   :. cU  where 

111  lime  of  tlieir  removal. 

L,       .  K  to  tlie  InKHrut,  has  been  em- 

plo)eii  in  the  ektal>li(hiiiunt  fur  twoiil}-nino  yearii;  liai 
never  known  an  inktanee  of  the  penont  prnployed  in 
•xpuaing  collon,  wool,  feaihera,  tlax,  rn|{8,  eaiU,  or  other 
autpeeled  article*  from  infected  places,  to  have  been  ut- 
Ueked  with  pluguu  while  t>o  employed,  cxcepliii);  tip"" 
V*>mU  havinfi  the  <li»eai>e  on  board:  that  the  lauiKlres.ses 
hai   '  '  ity  linen  of  the  paiiHeni^era  without  any  pre- 

ea  ou*   to    imnientiii);  it    in    water;  thni,  of  the 

la  ■'-  '  mploytd  to  u/tuh  the  linen  of  persons  in 

iji.  .  •  never  known  one  to  be  altacieii  teith 

pi....... 

Hut,  u|ioii  the  oilier  hand,  Dr  Tweedie,  physician  to  the 
Lumlun  Fever  llu>piial,  i>uys,  •'  Every  pliy>iciaii,  with  oiio 
•aceplioii,  (tht'  laie  Ur.  Haieinaii.)  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  Kever  Ho»|iil«l  (of  London),  has  been  attacked  with 
fever  during;  his  attendance,  and  three  out  of  eight  physi- 
cians hate  died :  that  the  resident  mediral  officers,  matrons, 
porters,  domestio  servants,  and  nurses,  have  one  and  till  iii- 
Tariubly  been  the  subjects  of  fever :  and  the  laundresses, 
l»A«M  ^<y  it  it  to  wash  Ihe  patients'  clothes,  are  to  invari- 
ablft  and  frujiientlt/  attacked  that  /iw  teoinen  will  under- 
taC    "-'  "''y." 

line  to  be  convinoed   by   these  farts,  that  the 

L< ■.  '.  .  -^r  Hospital  stands  more  ip  need  of  quarantine 

than  all  eastern  iatiaret;  on  the  contrary,  we  would  advise 
any  loader,  lo  whom  this  subject  is  a  fresh  one,  not  to  pass 
from  one  exlrvme  opinion  to  another,  hut  to  collect  more 
facts,  and  facts  only,  upon  a  subject  so  important  to  the 
•ommeroe  and  health  of  nations. 

22.      TUB   MALTGaU   VEOPLE. 
Treatise  after  treatise   repeats  that  the   Maltese  are   of 
Arabian  origin,  hut  we  have  seen   that  Tynans,  Cariluigi- 
nians,  Kumaiis,  Hic,  successively  |)ossesiBd  the  island,  and 
from  tills  iniKed  stock,  the   present   rare  must   be  derived. 
The  Aralm,  it  is  true,  conquered  Malta,  but  they  In  their 
turn  gave  way  to  others,  and  lell  of  course  a  portion  of  iheir 
habits,  lan)(uaj{e,  &o.,  and   but   a   portion,  cngrulted   up<m 
the  original  inhabitants.     It   is  indeed  true,  that  the  Mal- 
tese Untiuatte,  as  now  spoken,  greatly  resembles  the  Arabian, 
and  in  their  wordy  quarrels,  they,  like  the  Arabs,  instead  of 
abusiiiK  eaoh  other,  vent  the  whole  uf  their  scurrility  on  the 
fathers,  mothers,  and  other   relations  of  their  adversaries; 
b  .'  'v  proves   that   their   language  und   habits  were 

ill  :  one  ct)mmon  source  with  the  Arabian. 

i ....  ..1  ...u>e  men  are  of  ordinary  stature,  strung,  robust, 

and  of  a  brown  complexion  ;  tlio  women  arc  rather  below 
the  middle  size,  dark-eyed,  delicate,  and  well  made.  Both 
have  great  inobility  of  lauscle,  which  well  represents  their 
rapidity  of  mental  perception,  and  of  moral  sensibility. 
They  arc  affectionate,  sincere,  but  jealous;  sober,  indus- 
trious, and  self-denying.  The  females  are  oi\en  mothers 
■t  ihirleen  years  of  age,  and  have  proverbially  a  numerous 
proueny. 

The  costume  of  the  native  women  is  afiitdelta,  or  mantle 
of  black  silk  brought  over  the  bend  and  partly  hiding  the 
face,  and  worn  over  a  black  silk  shirt,  villi  a  white  muslin 
bo<ly.  This  is  the  uniTvrsal  dress  of  females  in  the  middle 
class  of  life;  those  higher  in  condition  adopt  the  English 
bonnet.  Sic;  and  the  |x>orcr  persons  vary  from  their  country- 
women in  variety  of  colour  only.  Between  the  English  and 
Maltese  male  costume,  the  difference  is  conflned  entirely  lo 
the  working  classes;  these  wear  a  mixture  of  Spanish  un<l 
Italian  garments,  a  black  or  coloured  cap  hanging  half-way 
down  the  back,  a  close  Biting  jacket  with  innumerable  but- 
tons, with  a  scarf  folded  round  the  waist.  Their  hair  is  cut 
close,  except  upon  the  temples,  where  two  or  three  long 
nntflels  arc  cultivated  with  extreme  care.  The  most  severe 
puiiishineiit  lo  iIiuid  is  to  dcpriTe  them  of  this  ornament, 
u  '         '    •nminals  in  prison.     The  Maltese  women 

a  '  than  the  Ooiitant. 

i ,..  ..i»,v  ^^  «ra  very  partial  to  the  water.    Tbeir  boats. 


although  apparently  clumsy,  are  well  adapted  for  the  kind 
of  serviuo  for  winch  they  are  huill;  they  an-  clenn,  safe,  and 
coinmoilious,  and  are  rowed  with  great  celerity,  the  Uiatmcn 
standing  with  their  lUros  to  the  prow,  and  ihrowing  iheir 
vtliole  u eight  against  the  oar,  which  is  plunged  deep  into 
the  water.  The  natives,  both  malo  and  I'uuialu,  are  expert 
•wiminers. 

Their  religion  is  Roman  Catholic.  The  landed  property 
of  their  church  is  almiit  une-fourih  ufthc  rental  oftlic  island, 
out  of  which,  the  bishop  Is  liniiled  to  an  income  of  3U0U/.  a 
year.  Unlit  very  lately,  iheir  languaue  waseiilirely  an  oral 
one,  that  is,  not  written,  but  nicrelv  spoken  by  an  unlettered 

iiopulation;  it  is  said  lo  be  a  patois  betwetii  the  Arabic  tind 
Italian,  and  this  assertion  is  true  in  the  main.  The  Italian 
was  introduced  in  Ihe  twelHIi  century,  when  Koger  the 
Norman  conquered  Sicily  and  Malta,  and  has  sinco  been 
employed  fur  ul|  social,  judicial,  and  civil  purposes.  Th 
higtior  classes  learn  the  English  language  as  an  accom- 
plishment, and  the  lower,  especially  the  boatnicn,  as  u  means 
of  communication  with  their  English  employers. 

We  have  noticed  the  forntation  of  schools  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  and  tho  revival  of  literaluro  consequent 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  profossors.  both  in  Ihe 
grumm.ir-scliool  and  miiierslty,  arc  paid  by  the  government. 
The  knights  founded  a  library  in  1030,  whicl)  it  of  public 
access,  and  consist*  uf  lOU.OOU  volumes. 

23.  ui::suuHci^. 
Malta  i*  a  orown  colony,  and  tho  local  government  is 
composed  uf  the  acting  governor  and  a  council  of  six.  Tho 
courls  of  justice  are  nnniepous,  and  law  is  dear.  Tho  pub- 
lic revenue  amounts  loubuul  lUU.UUU/.  u  year,  uf  which  7000/. 
IS  pruduuod  by  ouslunis,  and  'J3,UU0/.  from  roiitals.  Malta 
has  been  considered  one  of  the  iiiust  densely  peopled  spots  on 
the  globe.  It  is  reckoned  that  there  are  only  nine-tenths  of 
un  acre  to  eaoh  human  lieing;  and  calculating  only  that 
part  whiih  is  eultivaled,  and  all  that  is  suscei>lib|e  or  being 
so,  it  IS  stiaruely  flve-eighlhs  of  an  acre  to  each.  The  same 
extent  of  (urftine  which  sustains  I'illi  souls  in  Malta,  sup- 
ports hut  I  Ad  souls  in  EiiKluiid. 

In  1837,  the  oulisusof  Malta  and  Oozo  numbered  120,989 
souls,  of  whom  Gl,169  were  males,  and  &U,8.SU  females.  Of 
the  total  nuinber.  IU4,i'il  were  will)in  the  island  uf  Malta; 
and  of  these,  84,978  were  natives,  14G8  Ornish  residents, 
4071  aliens,  233'J  Urilish  troops,  .177  women  and  others  ac- 
oompaiiving  the  troops,  and  695  ehihlreii  uf  llicsc.  Of  the 
total  number  In  the  Maltese  islunds,  IG,  IfiH  lived  at  Gozo, 
and  of  these,  ie,45i  were  natives,  and  only  13  Ijritish  resi- 
dents. 

Aliout  two-thirds  of  the  land  are  cultivated,  the  remaining 
third  being  rook  deslilute  of  soil.  Most  of  that,  indeed, 
which  is  under  oultitntioii,  has  been  formed  artiBctally  by 
levelling  the  rocks  ui.d  spreading  uU  the  soil  that  could  bo 
spared  from  the  valleys  upon  this  louiidalion.  Each  uf  these 
petty  levels  are  surrounded  by  stone  walls  lo  iirevcnl  tho 
soil  from  being  washed  awayj  a  succession  of  llioso  walK 
one  aliovo  another,  form  terraces,  from  the  valleys  upwards. 
The  land  is  nevi-r  suffered  lo  rest,  und  consequently  is  too 
precious  lo  lay  down  for  pasture;  wheat  issu«n  every  alter- 
nate year  with  barley  und  clover.  The  seed  is  put  in  the 
ground  in  November,  and  tho  corn  is  cut  in  June,  and 
trodden  out  by  oxen.  The  barley  is  sown  about  the  same  lime; 
much  of  this  is  cut  green  for  fuddcr,  and  the  rest  is  left  till 
May  for  seed.  After  thin  crop,  the  fields  arc  sown  with 
cotton,  melons,  cummin,  scsam,  &c.  I'eas,  beans,  Indian 
corn,  and  other  leguminous  plants  are  substituted  fur  barley 
when  the  land  seems  to  bo  exhunstud.  No  oats  are  grown. 
The  hind  is  well  irrigated,  there  being  a  cistern  in  almost 
every  field. 

Potatoes  are  fine  at  Malta,  but  soon  degenerate,  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  every  two  or  llirec  years  to 
fresh  tubers  from  England.  The  clover,  or  suUa,  grows  to 
the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  hears  a  beautiful  crimson 
llower,  and  is  much  esteemed  us  food  for  cattle. 

Only  sufficient  corn  fur  three  months  can  he  raised  in 
Mttita'and  Gojio.  the  remainder  of  the  supply  being  drawn 
fi-om  Sicily  and  Kussia;  but  a  vosl  variety  of  fruits  und 
vegetables,  which  succeed  the  harvest,  compensate,  though 
feebly,  for  the  insufficient  supply  of  grain.  There  are 
oranges,  melons,  particularly  the  water-melon,  figs,  the 
prickly  pear,  apncots,  almonds,  grapes,  apples,  esiiuciully 
at  Gozo,  and  a  variety  of  other  Euiopcaii  and  Eastern 
fruits.  A  few  sugar-canes  arc  raised  ut  Ciozo;  the  shaddock 
has  lately  been  introduced  into  Malta;  and  we  believe  that 
there  is  no  fruit  or  vegetable,  peculiar  to  any  other  part  of 
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the  itlobc,  thnt  could  not  bo  brought  to  parfaotion  hero  at 

oiif  iir  I  '  .  of  iho  ycur. 

'llin  I,,  mpiTiiir  III  ibo'n  of  any  olli»r  CDiiMtry, 

iiml  I'li'iii   uil   ;iili(:iu  of  i-  '  ' 

ill  '  I'M  .',  llio  bliiuil    uiiil  I 

I'liu  i'i.';;-oruimi>  !•  iiii'il  < 

l.iiiwloii,  on   iii'i'ciiiiil    (I 

Thuru  :ir  . 

rnloiir; 

lljv"  "  

tl.  Iliutlbi- 

Klui ■    l»    I.  'I 

kliou'ii.     TliH   iniiiKliiiin,  bii  ouiii'il  Iruin  lU  r> 

■  Cbinoita  buuil-ilretH,  ■»  o(  a   inont  exiiiiini 

einiMiliul  oil  of  lliu  pi'ul  |ioiiiieti>iiiK  u  iiiorf   |>  uu 

tlmn  lliiit  ol'uny  otlit>r  kind.     Wo  havn  kuuii    i  .  in 

tbtt  London  iiiuikcl  dnrinxtbu  lant  scunon,  under  Uic  iiainu 

of  llio  Tiinxiarenc  oranytt,   but  ull   ullcinpta   to  export  it 

from  Multu  failed. 

'I'Ir'su  itlundH  do  not  produce  mora  K'ajwa  than  aru 
KullirKMit  lur  tliuir  own  cuiiiumption,  uiid  but  hltlo  winu  u 
III  .<!  '.  ^inil  tbnt  at  Cio^ii. 

i  luni  uru  two  priiinpiil  kiiulii  of  cotton-plant  nt  \falla, 
onu  pnidui'in)(  a  uhiio  cotton,  and  tbo  otbur  n  ruddisli 
brown  nunkean;  butli  are  uiinuaU,  the  M-ud  of  wliicli  u 
■own  about  tbe  end  of  May.  after  lliu  corn  ii  off  the  land, 
and  iUh  pod  i»  uatburud  in  tliu  early  part  of  Svplonibur. 
In  IhOI  ihu  value  of  the  raw  cnlton  proilucod  in  i\w»e 
itlnndu  amounted  to  about  liulf  a  niillion  tterlini;,  and  a 
lucmtivc  exportation  of  a  pnit  of  tliiit  to  Mumoillee,  and  tlip 
munulnnturo  of  tbo  remnimler  at  home,  employed  nnd 
Bupimrtod  a  biido  proportion  of  tlio  inluiliilunia ;  but  tbit 
Irado  has  doclined  from  ranaea  too  nuinuioua  to  inenlion 
hero;  ami  it  is  ibo  opinion  of  pracliral  men,  that  nolbiin; 
is  likely  to  revive  tbe  collon  iiiaiuilacUiraii  of  tbe  i>land. 
Tbe  production  of  tbo  taw  material  will  still  afTord  ein- 
ployincnt  to  tbo  poor. 

Tbe  (!"■'<»  of  Malta  are  of  a  superior  braod,  very  largo, 
and  proihire  exocllent  milk  ;  of  which  chceao  is  made. 
Oxen  and  horses  arc  brought  from  Harbnry,  but  nssei>  are 
bred  upon  the  iKland,  and  are  remarkably  (Inc.  Sheep  arc 
very  prolifle,  oftoii  producing  four,  and  teldom  lass  than 
two,  lambs  at  a  time.  Bees  are  kept  in  lar);e  quantiiic«, 
and  the  honey  is  li(|iiid,  clear  and  aromatic.  Tbo  rai^iii),' 
of  the  silk-worm  and  cochineal  insect  have  both  been 
attempted  within  the  last  few  years,  but  neither  have  as  yet 
succeeded. 

There  is  no  public  conveyance  upon  the  islands,  but 
communication  lictween  Malia  and  Gozo  is  kept  up  almost 
daily  by  about  a  dozen  provision-boats,  and  tbe  produce  of 
the  interior  is  brought  by  carta  to  Valctla.  The  markets 
are  well  supplied. 

2-1.     ro.NcLUaioN, 

Malta  is  a  colony  of  England,  a  commercial  dep6t  for 
the  neighbouring  ports,  nnd  the  centre  of  steam  navijiatinn 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  yet  is  iinpoverii-bed  to  the  hi.>t 
dejjrcc.  A  man  may  dine,  it  is  said,  on  li~l'  ''  ^'"  ■  ■' 
fowl  for  a  half-penny — the  dillicnliy  is  to  gi'l  li 
The  penny  is  divided  into  twelve  parts  callr. 
a  single  grain's  worth  of  cooked  meat  may  bo  purchased  by 
the  poor.  Many  rarely  taste  bread,  li\ini;  upon  innulrilious 
fruits— and  glad  to  eat  of  the  hard  beans  of  tbo  locu>t-trcc, 
the  veritable  "husks"  with  which  the  prodigal  son  would 
fain  have  filled  hiin>clf.  Wo  have  seen  the  poor  of  Cittii 
Veccbia  devour  raw  cabbago  stalks,  and  boiled  clover  is 
positively  the  food  of  some  at  the  most  trying  scasuna  of 
the  year. 

Willing  hearts  and  able  hands  want  work,  and  llicir 
capabilities  are  but  little  known.  Tbe  Maltese  workman- 
ship in  gold  and  silver  surpasses,  in  delicacy  of  e\ecuiiiin, 
every  other  in  the  world.  Masterly  manipulation  in  metal, 
stone,  and  wood,  is  an  universal  talent  amongst  them.  The 
mngnilicent  niosaiu  pavement  of  St.  Jolin'a  church  has 
lately  been  repaired  by  men  working  for  a  shilling  a  day. 
They  learnt  to  cut,  inlay,  and  polish  the  smallest  designs 
with  extreme  actnracy.  The  embroidery  of  the  native 
women  would  soon  rival  that  executed  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Turkish  seraglio.  Tbo  muscular  system  of  the  Maltese  is 
highly  developed,  not  as  to  mass,  but  function.  There  is 
the  same  dill'erence  between  an  English  and  a  Maltese 
ariilicer,  as  between  tbe  huge  dray-horse  and  tbo  Arab 
steed; — the  one  possesses  strength,  solidity,  and  enduring 
vigour,  and  the  other  surpasaing  delicacy  of  motion,  fciepa- 
rate  paths  are  open  for  tbe  industry  of  both. 


Thn   (Iruiiolli-    ulnns    t>at*r«t   of  Mill* 
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But  we  must  make  an  end.    The  Maltese  n 
fit    for   freedom,    being   Bftivn  in    miiul  nnd   d 
work,  glad  to  learn,  - 
laws,  and   altaohed  1 
lecls   them 
want  and 
the  (lower   ...   ....    u. 

Let  us  hope  that  tl. 


suffered  the  enta  of  politml 


lion    uuii 

despotism  lit. 

2a.   rosTsciinT. 
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was 
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i»l;uiil    of  many 
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upon  the  ;i 

set  off  all   1; „..; „,.,,   ,, 

the  same  might  probably  have  enlailcU  upon  tbe  parent 
government. 

The  commercial  relations  between  * ' 
nt  present  interrupted  by  a  want   r< 
between  their  respective  gi' 
communication,  direct  or  1: 
and  although  several  stcair 
Messina,  none  put  in  for  : 
This  broken  correspondeiu-.-   1- 
Naplcs,   09  the   steanibo;its  wi 


Such  a  short-sighted  policy  can  only  put  Malta  to  •  ten- 
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portry  inconvenienpe,  but  the  rrcoil  upon  Sir ilian  trade  will 
nol  b«  transient.    By  the  '  i  lie  Mil- 

phiirlrmteloa  pri\ol»  iiw:  .treaty, 

:    uvir   1  'ii-i;;ii    r  .11,    the 

.  ii|>on  theirown  I  .lulihs- 


pol\  . 

thc- 

tlur 

nliki 

luai. 

inor. 

Aliuot  itiu  uiutic  I 

coniraband.     Not  i 


\[X)rtation  of 
..  L-by  only  fur- 

»l  ourCurnitb  ininem.  Tlieiluties 
>>f  British  i;<»xl!>  into  Sicily  are  in 
virtually  to  prohibit  an  open  com- 
imiii  support  to  an  illicit  trade, 
ta  and  Sicily  in  in  fact 
the  w  ntcr  passed  frum 
Messina  to  Vuletta,  111  u  Mc:,Kin  ^poronaro,  uhicli  was  laden 
with  English  nianuraclured  K^uds  and  »U);ur.  The.sc  arti- 
cle* weiv  I  '  '  I  Malta  only  to  be  smuKKl'^'l  bark 
again,  in  v  -,  to  various  places  upon  the  coast 
orSt<-''-  -I ruble  that  all  these  things  should 
be  |>  ;d  foundation. 

I'ii      i'  I.  nhich  is  bcini;  built  at  Valctta 

by  themunilicuncu  ol  tlie  Queen  DoWB);cr,  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  oriianiontal  fe.itures  of  that  capital.  Its 
chaste  proportions  and  simplicity  of  detail  will  render  it  a 
graceful  Grecian  temple,  and  wc  shall  look  (brviard  to  the 
time  of  its  coiisocr^ition  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  give 
the  reader  an  account  of  that  ceremony,  together  with  a 
drawing  of  the  finished  slnn-tiire. 

After  mentioning  a  strong  sense  of  retributive  justice,  and 
an  excessive  sordidncss  of  dis|>osition,  as  the  two  most  un- 
favourable points  ill  the  chanicter  of  the  Multesc,  a  writer 
in  the  Quarlerlt/  Review  thus  paints  the  fairer  side  of  the 
picture: — 

"Into  the  opposite  scale  must  be  cast  piety,  chastity,  so- 
briety, all  the  family  affections,  fidelity,  courage,  and  indus- 
try. In  Malta  the  usual  effect  of  a  hot  climate  in  disposing 
to  indolence  has  been  counteracted  by  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  the  scantiness  of  the  soil  has  infused  into  these 
islanders  a  portion  of  energy  and  activity  not  to  be  surpassed 
by  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  more  northern  regions.  On 
horseback  they  are  strong  and  courageous  as  ourselves ;  in 


the  management  of  their  own  vessels  they  are  admirable  : 
in  the  use  of  the  oar  they  are  undoubtedly  our  superiors: 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  may  almost  be  considered  as 
amphibious:  and  the  address  of  the  boys  on  the  Alurina  of 
La  Valella  in  recovering  a  small  piece  of  money  from  tho 
'  ""  .1  of  the  harlKjur,  is  uiuung  the  most  striking  circum- 
^  which  arrest  the  attention  of  a  stranger.  An 
<.Mi.^ishman  sees  with  wonder  the  driver  of  his  calesta, 
during  the  most  oppressive  days  of  summer,  running  by  the 
side  of  his  horse  for  miles  together,  and  keeping  up  with 
him,  whatever  may  be  his  pace. 

■'  Corresponilent  in  ap|>earanee  to  the  vigour  with  which 
they  are  animated,  arc  tlio  figure  and  liml<s  of  tho  Maltese. 
iSti-oiigly  resembling  the  remains  of  Greek  sculpture,  they 
afford  a  singular  conflimation  of  the  pmpricty  of  that  model 
which  the  ancients  adopted  as  the  scheme  of  perfection, 
with  rcs|H-i't  to  strength  and  beauty,  in  the  human  frame." 

Tho  same  writer  gives  the  following  graphic  sketch  of 
the  capital :  with  which  wc  must  conclude.  "  Malta,  and 
its  sister  islamls,  which  are  made  first,  as  viewed  from  the 
sea,  present  a  heavy,  umlulating  outline :  nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  whole  face  of  the  country  which  can  be  called 
pleasing  or  picturesque,  till  }ou  open  the  harbour  of  La 
Valctta.  Here,  indeed,  a  scene  bursts  U|)on  you  equally 
beautiful  and  imposing.  Two  considerable  inlets,  the 
largest  of  nhich  forms  a  most  magnificent  port,  almost  in- 
sulate the  town,  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land,  which,  rising 
inland  from  the  sea,  exhibits  a  series  of  fine  buildings  tower- 
ing one  above  another,  and  crowned  with  some  singular 
edifices,  detached  from  the  mass,  which  give  u  striking 
finish  to  the  whole.  Each  side  of  tho  harbour  is  strongly 
fortified  with  batteries  that  appear  to  grow  out  of  the  rock 
of  which  they  are  composed.  The  south-east  side,  sufli- 
ciently  covered  with  forts  and  houses,  is  defended  with  a 
triple  tier  of  guns,  suggesting  an  image  of  power,  which 
works  of  the  first  order  often  fail  to  convey  to  an  inexperi- 
enced eye.  The  great  visible  length  of  the  harbour,  and  its 
windings,  which  leave  you  in  suspense  as  to  its  rent  limits, 
fill  the  mind  with  undetermined  ideas  of  extent ;  and  the 
quantity  of  shipping  of  various  nations,  of  different  forma, 
Olid  bearing  difl"erent  flags,  together  with  the  crowds  upon 
the  Marina,  gives  gaiety  and  animation  to  a  picture,  which 
can  scarce  be  paralleled  in  the  world," 
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liiblicil  Ge<igraphy,  and  are,  as  such,  eiitiiled  to  a  disliiietion  Iroin  1 
res!.  The  foundation  upon  which  the  present  lijiiLK  M.\es  are  cc 
stnictcd,  emlwdies  the  latest  and  mo-it  authentic  geographical  a 
topographical  information  which  can  bo  collected  from  the  varii 
authorities  in  reference  to  I'ah'stine. 

Secondly,— A  strictly  chronological  arrangement  is  obsirved  iliiou^ 
out,  in  the  delineation  of  boiiiularies  ami  the  insertion  of  iinmea 
places,  BO  that  scriptural,  classical,  and    modern  app  n 

here,  as  in  most  works  pnpared  for  the  illustration  of  :i  t  ,p| 

confusedly  unit<>d  together' without  regard   to  the  pen.. i.i..  uiy 

which  they  relate,  but    by  paying  due  regard  to   the  or.ier  of  time,  ii 
so  arranged  as  in  present  the  student  with  delineations  of  the  Belt 
conililiou  of  the   countrii'S  represented  at  iuccasite  pcriodt.     The  pi 
sent  is,  then  fore,  entitled  to   be  regnrdeil  as  an    Historical   as  well 
Geographical   Series  of  Maps,  exhibiting  the   Holy  Land  and   the 
rounding  regions  during  its  successive  periisl-s  of  iml.  [lendenee  and 
subjection  to  other  powers,  and  concluding  with  maps  of  its  con'  ■■  ' 
under  the  Turkish  sway,  ami  of  Kgyjit,  the  country  most  inli. 
allied  with  it  in  institutions  and  manners,  and   which  has,  in  all 
exercised  so  important  an  iitlluence  over  its  di-stinies. 

It  has  \iwn  thought  ilesinibic  to  append  to  such  of  tho  Maps  as  r 
fjnire  it,   a  short  Notice  relating  to  the  physical  e      "  u  and  oth 

gi  ographical  fentun's  of  tin-  eo-.mtry.      We  are  tl  i<  d  to  pui 

out  m  what  respects  the   .Map  differs  from  those  i  :   ..    .j  Ueaii  •" 

hitherto  published,  and  to  notice  briefly  the  reasons  for  which,  on 
liy|)otlietieal  questions  of  Scriptural  Geography,  conciusioiis  hav. 
adopted  which  dilfir  fmtn  those  generally  received.  1 

X,as!ly,   -An    Index,    compiled  with  cxtrcn)e  care,   cmbodyini;  tl 
nanx's  ol  all  the  places  hiserted  in  the  Majis,  together  with  t! 
ap|M'llations  in  IIkw  instances  in  which   they  are  known,  :. 
the  latitu<le  and  linigiiudc  of  each  place,  with  a  refcn-nco  to  :       ...  ^ 
which  it  may  be  found,  is  np|iended  to  this  Atlas.     This  Index  compr 
Jieiids  the  names  of  all  those   places  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  of  uliii 
the  {Kisitions  can  be  detcrmiued  with  accuracy  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
insertion  upon  a  map. 

W'e  trust  that  these   distinguishing  features    of  this   Atlns  \vi"   '' 
found  to  give  the  work  a  value  which  will  render  it  better  qiialilie 
any  Scriptural    Atlas   hitherto    published,    to   become  a    really    i 
Oeographieal  guidt  to  all  classes  of  rva<lera  of  the  Bible, 


■^  Among  tlieae  may  be  mentioned  the  discovery,  by  Dr.  Robinst 
and  the  Rev,   O,    Smith,  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  IWer-slieb.i 
liearing   the   name  of  Bir-es-s<bll,)  anil   m^ny  other  places  of  > 
inten'Ht,  in   the  year  IBUK,   in  a  journey  undertaken  expressly  lor 
illustration   of    Biblical    tli«gro|)hy. — Journal  of  Uogat   Oeogmpltic 
Socifli/,   Vol.  IX,  p.  2!t7, 


London:  JOHN  W.  I'AllKER,  Pl'iii.i8hlr,  Vs'mt  Stram.. 
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